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The  breathless  pause  of  expecta- 
tion that  followed  the  news  of  the 
fearful  battle  of  Inkermann,  wad 
broken  by  accents  of  distress,  faint 
at  first,  and  uncertain  as  the  fore- 
boding sounds  which  were  of  old  sup- 
posed to  i>recede  public  calamity — 
"prophesying  and  accents  terrible, 
new  natch*d  ^  the  woeM  time," — 
but  sweUinff  and  deepening  into  a 
chorus  80  fuQ  of  woe,  that  £aigland's 
listening  attitude  presently  changed 
to  one  cf  grief  and  horror.  Still  out 
of  the  gloom  of  the  distant  East  came 
the  dismal  sounds  of  suffering,  and  the 
nation  .knew  that  the  army,  endeared 
to  it  by  yictory,  was  perishing  of 
want.  Then  it  was  that  this  genera- 
tion, accustomed  to  decorous  and 
r^mated  displays  of  interest,  com- 
psssion,  or  disapprobation  —  public 
dinners,  platform  oratory,  yotes  of 
censure,  and  the  like — for  the  first 
time  beheld  the  public  agitated  by 
one  strong  absorbing  impulse,  and 
exhibiting  such  unity  of  feeling  as  is 
seen  in  a  mourning  nousehold,  one  of 
whose  members  is  in  deadly  peril 
The  sympathy  for  the  army  was  not 
onl^  deep  and  uniyersal,  but  enthusi- 
asticiJly  active.  Priyate  subscrip- 
tions for  the  relief  of  the  troops  were 
collected  in  profusion  ;  there  was 
scarcely  a  house  in  the  country  whose 
inmates  could  spare  any  portion  of 
time  and  labour,  where  some  work 
was  not  in  progress  to  relieve  the 
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necessities  and  administer  to  the 
comforts  of  our  soldiers.  A  fund,  the 
adnunistration  of  which  was  under- 
taken by  the  Times  newspaper, 
amountea,  in  a  few  days  after  its 
creation,  to  ten  thousand  pounds. 
Rich  and  benevolent  people  shipped 
large  cargoes  of  food  and  clothing  for 
the  Crimea,  to  be  disposed  of  there 
at  a  price  which  shoula  leave  no  pro- 
fit, sending  in  advance,  overland,  in- 
telligent and  experienced  agents  to 
Erovide  for  the  reception  and  distri- 
ution  of  these  welcome  supplies. 
The  army  itself,  engrossed  by  its 
duties  and  its  sufferings,  had  but  a 
faint  and  inadequate  ides,  of  the  mo- 
nopoly it  enjoyed  of  the  thoughts, 
wishes,  and  tears  of  the  nation.  It 
was  in  the  month  of  February  1855 
that  Mr  Bright  stated  in  the  House 
his  belief  that  scores  of  thousands  in 
England  only  laid  their  heads  on 
their  pillows  at  night  to  dream  of 
their  brethren  in  the  Crimea. 

This  extraordinary  sympathy  was 
neither  superfluous  nor  misdirocted 
Now  that  our  army  has  been  main- 
tained for  so  long  in  comfort,  health, 
and  plenty,  that  sympathy  has  de- 
clined. Ijie  inaction  of  the  winter 
months  has  allowed  the  public  inte- 
rest.nolonger  constrained  oy  struggles 
in  tne  field  or  sufferings  in  the  camp, 
to  flow  in  other  channels,  and  the 
very  remembrance  of  those  dark  days 
of  distress  is  beginning  to  fade.  With 
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that  tendency  to  become  oblivious  of 
past  wretchedness  which  the  avenu^e 
mind  happily  possesses,  those  who 
came  unscatned  through  the  worst 
privations  of  that  season  have  ceased 
to  dwell  on  their  calamities.  But  in 
the  memory  of  every  survivor  there 
will  ever  remain  a  dark  comer  de- 
voted to  the  squalid  and  spc^^tral 
phantasmagoria  of  the  wintry  siege ; 
and  at  the  Open  Sesame  of  the  words 
"  Camp  before  Sebastopol,"  they  will 
rise  to  his  mental  vision  chill  and 
ghastly,  and  full  of  fearful  interest, 
even  in  remotest  old  a^e. 

First  among  them  will  unroll  itself 
that  which  daily  met  his  eye — a 
wilderness  of  mud  overhimg  bv  a 
low  sky,  with  the  space  between  filled 
hv  a  piercing  northern  blast,  before 
which  the  rags  of  the  tents  flutter 
and  the  poles  rattle  in  their  earthy 
sockets.  Before  the  icy  breath  of  the 
wind  diifts  with  uncertain  steps  a 
soldier,  whom  but  for  the  buttons  on 
his  great-coat  and  the  rusted  musket^ 
you  might  take  for  a  fieunished  men- 
dicant. He  stoops  stiffly  beneath 
the  opening  of  his  tent,  and  disap- 
pears for  a  moment;  it  is  to  exchan^ 
his  musket  for  a  pick-axe.  He  is 
weary,  and  longs  for  sleep ;  but  he  is 
numb  with  the  long  night's  watching 
in  the  trenchesL  and  longs,  too,  for 
some  warm  food  and  drink  to  send  a 
ray .  of  heat  through  his  shiverinjg 
frame  before  he  creeps  beneath  his 
blanket.  The  food  is  there,  scanty 
and  raw,  but  not  the  fuel  The 
ground  surrounding  his  camp  is  not 
only  bare  of  twigs,  but  the  roots  have 
everywhere  been  sought  with  a  scru- 
tiny keener  l^an  that  of  the  gold- 
seeker,  and  he  goes  forth  to  search  at  a 
distance.  As  ne  plods  on.  eveiything 
around  tells  of  famine  ana  desolation 
—eveiything  tells  him  to  despair — the 
skeletons^  the  half-buried  carcasses, 
the  open  graves.  Snow,  which  fell 
last  night,  lying  in  the  bottom  of 
these  graves,  shows  they  were  dug 
yesterday  in  certain  anticipation  (» 
victima  What  matter  if  he  fill  one 
himself,  and  so  end  the  struggle  and 
weariness  ? — what  matter  if  cold  and 
starvation  soon  do  their  work  I— or, 
better  still,  if  he  meet  to-night  some 
friendly  bullet  in  the  trenches  ? 

Of  all  the  dreary  scenes,  that  which 
the  soldier  turns  to  with  least  repug- 
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nance  is  the  Trenches— the  scene  of 
his  fame  as  well  as  his  sufferings, 
where  he  earned  a  claim,  not  only  to 
his  countr^s  sympathy,  but  to  her 
applause.  In  the  advanced  trench 
he  has,  through  his  loophole  of  sand- 
bags, exchanged  shots  all  day  with 
the  opposing  riflemen,  and  the  excite- 
ment of  combat  has  prevented  him 
from  feeling  the  full  evils  of  cold  and 
wet  j  but  mght  has  put  an  end  to  the 
desultory  duel  of  mosketiy,  and  he  is 
laid  under  the  parapet,  seeking,  with 
his  back  against  the  cold  wet  earth, 
some  shelter  from  the  wind  that 
issues  as  from  caverns  of  ice  out  of 
the  bleak  north.  His  last  look  over 
the  parapet  at  nightfall  showed  the 
Bedan  nsmg  before  him  a  black  silent 
mound ;  on  his  right  lies  the  Mala- 
koff,  black  and  silent  too  ;  yet  in  a 
moment  they  may  become,  as  they 
often  suddenly  become,  volcanoes 
darting  flame.  But  to-night  they  are 
quiet ;  only  an  occasional  sun  on  the 
left  tlux)ws  a  shot  across  the  French 
lines ;— to-night  he  will  yield  to  sofl 
drowsy  thoumts  of  his  warm  home. 
What  a  paracuse  it  seems !— never  did 
he  half  appreciate  its  charms  till 
now.  Is  it  posmble  there  are  in  the 
world  people  so  fortunate  as  to  possess 
warm  clotning,  cheerful  firesidesi  neat- 
spread  tables,  plentiful  food? — are 
tnere  really  such  things  as  home 
faces  1  On  such  pleasant  themes  he 
tries  to  think  steadily, — and  could 
succeed,  but  for  the  ndn  on  his  face 
distracting  his  thoughts.  Presently, 
as  he  dozes,  the  images  become  more 
real,  the  faces  come  without  effort, 
the  scene  is  furnished  with  forgotten 
detalU,  the  fireside  glows — strange 
that  it  does  not  warm  him  ! — is  the 
fuel  frozen — is  the  flame  but  a  glit- 
ter? He  tells  the  friends  of  his 
dream  how  he  had  been  lately  al- 
most despairing  of  ever  seeing  them 
again — how  he  nas  suffered  since  they 
parted— but  now  they  will  be  merry ! 

A  soimd  as  of  thunder  wakes 

him ;— as,  still  half  dreaming,  he  looks 
up,  the  comrade  at  his  side,  whose 
hand  touched  his  but  now,  starts  to 
his  feet,  stands  straight,  with  out- 
spread arms,  and  falLsback  dead.  A 
shell  has  burst  close  by,  and  the 
splinter  which  has  struck  his  com- 
rade to  the  heart  passed  across  his 
own  breast.    No  great  intere^  is  dis- 
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played  by  thoee  who  presently  throng 
round — the  event  is  too  common  to 
excite  them ;  their  faces,  as  thej 
stoop  to  examine  the  wound,  look 
dull  and  dreary  in  the  light  of  the 
kjitoni»  and  tneir  eyeli£  are  stiff 
with  cold,  (XT  heavy  with  watching 
or  with  recent  8ieq>;  the  only  re- 
mark they  make  is  that  he  is  dead. 
They  heir  the  slain  man  over  ihe 
pan»>et  to  the  spot  where  they  will 
dig  his  grave ;  the  ground  is  stony ; 
but  her^  here  is  a  soft  place  where 
the  eartn  will  be  easily  turE^ — no, 
not  there,  that  is  itself  a  grave  where 
those  who  fell  in  the  last  sortie  were 
laid,  dose  by  they  scoop  the  nar- 
row and  shallow  sepulchre  and  lay 
him  in  it ;  the  enemy  has  heard  the 
jarring  of  the  spades,  and  opened 
from  the  guns  that  looked  towards 
the  sound ;  the  shells  whistle  and  ex- 
plode, the  grape  comes  rustling  like 
birds  on  the  wing ;  quicklv  they  fill 
in  the  earth  and  return  to  the  trench, 
again  to  shiver  and  doze  till  the  cola 
dawn  diall  once  more  usher  in  the 
weary  day,  and  bring  the  relief  which 
is  scarcely  even  a  variety  of  misery. 

At  the  word  "Balaklava"  the 
scene  shifts  to  where,  as  you  look  to- 
wards the  town  from  the  top  of  the 
last  eminence,  the  harbour  gleams, 
like  a  plate  of  steeL  in  its  rocky 
basin,  while  heavj^  clouds^  charged 
with  sleet  and  rain,  are  rent  into 
rags  as  the  wind  drives  them  {^unst 
the  ed^e  of  the  mountain.  Sowly 
move  the  trains  of  men  and  horses 
that  traverse  the  melancholy  valley — 
slowly  come  those  which  ascend  the 
hill  towards  you.  This  line  of  grulv 
men  in  ragged  red  coats,  whose  thick 
beards  mmffle  with  their  fur-cape 
and  cover  tne  woollen  scarfis  wound 
round  their  necks,  have  been  sent 
down  from  the  front  for  provisions 
for  themselves  and  their  comrades, 
and  Uiose  pieces  of  pork  which  danffle 
in  strings  from  their  hands  are  uie 
rations,  on  ^diich  they  will  break 
their  fast  for  the  first  tmie  to-day — 
the  first  time,  though,  through  yon- 
der break  in  the  bkck  clond,  comes 
a  lurid  dimmer  of  the  setting  sun. 
That  pack-horse,  which  has  sunk  un- 
der its  burden  by  the  roadside,  will 
never  rise  again ;  ah,  you  may  cease, 
fellow,  those  efforts  to  raise 
I  to-morrow  there  will  be  one 


more  carcass  cumbering  the  road. 
Room  for  the  sick !  and  turning,  you 
see  a  dismal  troop.  He  who  ndes 
first  is,  as  vou  see  by  his  helmet,  a 
dragoon,  from  whose  stooping 
shoulders,  as  he  leans  forward  to 
cluteh  the  mane,  flows  a  blanket 
covering  the  hoUow  flanks  of  his 
gaunt  horse ;  his  lips  are  parted,  his 
eyes  closed,  his  cheeks  livid—he  is 
little  other  than  a  mounted  corpse. 
The  next  moans  as  he  goes  propping 
himself  with  both  hands  painrullv 
on  the  pommel  of  his  saddle.  "  Will 
this  journey  never  end  V* — so  you 
read  in  his  face ;  "  this  desert  of  mud 
which  I  seem  to  have  been  travers- 
ing for  months  and  years,  shall  we 
ever  be  through  it  ?— were  it  not  bet- 
ter to  relax  these  faint  hands,  to 
cease  to  cling  with  these  weary  knees, 
and  to  bury  all  my  troubles  in  the 
mire  beneath  !**  The  next  glares  at 
you  for  a  moment  with  wide  eyes, 
void  of  speculation  ;  he  is  fever- 
stricken  ;  and  if  he  saw  you  at  all  in 
that  hurried  insane  glance,  you  exist 
in  his  brain  only  as  anotner  of  the 

Shantoms  or  fiends  that  haunt  his 
elirium.  Bound  for  the  great  hos- 
pital of  Scutari,  though  some  of  them 
will  never  see  it,  the  ghostly  train 
sweeps  on,  wading  and  slipping  past 
the  dying  horses,  past  the  dead  and 
half-buried  bullocks^  past  skeletons 
and  carcasses  in  vanous  stages  of  de- 
cay, past  the  wrecks  of  arabas  and 
waggons,  past  the  men  with  bun- 
dles who  nave  been  down  for  the 
clothing  they  have  needed  for  weeks, 
past  the  waggon-load  of  dead  Turks 
going  to  that  yawning  pit  beside  the 
road  which  is  to  be  their  sepulchre, 
past  the  artillery-waggons  returning 
now  at  dusk  with  theforage  they  set 
out  at  daybreak  to  fetch— and  on, 
always  tlirouffh  deep  mire,  to  the 
place  of  embancation. 

Embarkation !  To  how  many  will 
that  word  bring  the  most  fearful  re- 
collections of  aU.  Lying  amid  a  thou- 
sand other  sick  and  wounded  on  the 
bare  planks  —  in  torture,  lassitude, 
or  lethargy — without  proper  food, 
medicine,  or  attendance — they  are 
launched  on  the  stormy  sea.  It  is 
bitter  cold,  and  their  covering  is 
scanty ;  the  roll  and  plunge  of  the 
ship  are  a^ony  to  the  fevered  and  the 
mauned ;  m  place  of  the  hush,  the 
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cleanliness,  the  quiet,  the  stealthy 
step  that  should  oe  round  the  sick, 
the  sounds  are  such  as  poets  have 
feigned  for  the  regions  of  the  damned 
— ^^oans,  screams,  entreaties,  com- 
plaints, curses,  the  straining  of  the 
timbers,  the  trampling  of  the  crew, 
the  moaning  of  the  wind,  the  welter- 
ing of  the  waves.  But  courage !  the 
voyage  is  short -—to-morrow  night 
will  see  them  in  the  Bosphorus !  So 
at  least  it  should  be ;  but  even  that 
hope  fails.  The  machinery  of  the 
overladen  ship  breaks  dowiL  and,  all 
their  evils  aggravated  tenfold  by  de- 
lay, they  lie  tor  days  tossing  a  hell 
upon  the  waters,  longing  for  death  or 
Scutari. 

Scutari,  the  longed-for  haven,  was 
for  weeks  the  veiy  climax  and  nead- 
quarters  of  suffering — cranuned  with 
misery,  overflowing  with  despair.  In 
those  Large  chaml^rs  and  long  cor- 
ridors lay  thousands  of  the  bravest 
and  most  miserable  of  men.  One 
standing  at  the  end  of  any  of  the 
galleries  that  traversed  the  four  sides 
of  the  extensive  building,  looked 
along  a  deep  perspective  a  long- 
diminishing  vista  of  woe.  Kanged  in 
two  rows  lay  the  patients,  feet  to 
feet ;  the  tenant  of  each  bed  saw  his 
pains  reflected  in  the  face  of  his  suf- 
fering vis-^vU  ;  fronting  each  was 
another  victim  of  war  or  cold,  starva- 
tion or  pestilence.  Or  frequently  the 
sick  man  read  in  the  face  opposite, 
not  the  progress  of  fever,  nor  the 
leaden  weight  of  exhaustion,  but  the 
tokens  of  the  final  rest  to  which  he 
was  himself  hastening.  With  each 
round  of  the  sun  nearly  a  hundred 
gallant  soldiers  raved  or  languished 
out  their  lives ;  as  the  jaws  of  the 
grave  closed  on  the  prey  of  to-day, 
Siey  reopened  as  widely  for  that  of 
to-morrow.  It  might  be  though,  that, 
at  this  rate,  the  grave,  so  greedy,  so 
improvident,  would  exhaust  its  vic- 
tims— that  some  day  it  would  gape 
in  vain ;  but  no  fear  of  that — the  sick 
flocked  in  faster  than  the  dead  were 
carried  out,  and  still  the  dismal 
stream  augmented  till  the  hospitals 
overflowed,  while  still  faster  poured 
the  misery-laden  ships  down  the 
Black  Sea,  feeding,  as  they  came,  the 
fishes  with  their  dead. 

Had  Dante  witnessed  these  scenes, 
he  might  have  deepened  the  horrors 


of  his  Inferno.  Told  with  more  or 
less  exactness,  but  with  a  graphic 
skill  that  suffered  none  of  the  pathos 
to  be  lost,  they  shook  the  nation  with 
a  universal  tremor  of  anger  and  grie£ 
It  could  not  bear  to  think  that  the 
men  of  whom  it  had  suddenly  grown 
so  proud — the  men  who  were  to  re- 
vive the  ancient  glories  of  the  Penin- 
sula— should  be  perishing  of  want, 
while  wealth  and  plenty  reigned  at 
home.  In  compliance  with  the  loudly 
expressed  feeling  of  the  public,  the 
Ministry  resolved  to  send  a  Commis- 
sion to  the  Crimea,  to  seek  a  clue  to 
the  causes  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
army.  Lord  Panmure,  looking  about 
for  a  suitable  person  to  conduct  an 
investigation  so  important  and  so 
delicate,  fixed  on  Sir  John  McNeill, 
for  many  years  envoy  to  Persii^  a 
man  excellently  qualified  by  sagacity, 
temper^  knowledge  of  official  and  m- 
plomatic  proceemngs,  and  acquaint- 
ance with  the  East,  for  the  task  im- 
posed on  him.  With  him  was  asso- 
ciated Colonel  TuUoch,  an  officer  who 
had  served  in  India,  and  who  had  for 
many  years  superintended  the  orga- 
nisation and  equipment  of  the  pen- 
sioners, to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Government;  and  to  them,  on  the 
19th  February,  his  Lordship  address- 
ed the  following  letter : — 

"  Gentlemen, 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  you 
that  I  have  selected  you  to  proceed  to 
the  Crimea  on  Thursday  next,  vt^  Mar- 
seilles. 

"I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you 
that  it  will  be  your  duty  to  inquire  into 
the  whole  arrangement  and  management 
of  the  Ck>mmifisariat  Department. 

"You  will  acquaint  yourselves  with 
the  mode  by  which  the  supplies  of  for- 
age, and  any  other  articles,  are  obtained  ; 
and  should  any  better  mode  suggest  it- 
self to  you  for  the  execution  of  tbos  duty, 
you  will  transmit  to  Lord  Raglan  such 
suggestion,  and  also  furnish  me  with  a 
copy. 

"  You  will  satisfy  yourselves  whether 
there  has  been  a  regularity  of  supply 
furnished  to  the  army,  and  a  sufficiency 
to  the  Store  Department  at  BaLaklava ; 
and  if  not,  what  has  been  the  cause  of 
the  irregularity  or  insufficiency. 

"  You  will  ascertain  whether  supplies 
ofiTered  for  piuxshase  have  been  accepted 
or  rejected  ;  and  if  rejected,  the  reasons 
for  such  rejection. 

"  You  wdl  also  examine  carefully  the 
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mode  of  aooountiiig,  and  if  the  system  be 
in  your  opinion  unnecessarily  compli- 
cated for  a  period  of  actual  warfare,  you 
will  suggest  such  means  of  simplification 
as  may  occur  to  yoti. 

**  To  enable  you  to  conduct  this  in- 
quiry satisfactorily,  you  will  have  au- 
thority from  Lord  Raglan  to  siunmon 
and  examine  witnesses,  and  to  require 
the  production  of  all  books  and  papers 
that  you  may  consider  neceetary  for  com- 
pleting your  investigation. 

**  I  have  a  full  reliance  upon  your  exe- 
cuting this  duty  satisfactorily,  and  re- 
quest that  copies  of  all  reports  and  sug- 
gestions made  to  Lord  Raglan  may  be 
transmitted  to  me. 

**  Tou  will  be  furnished  with  copies  of 
the  Rules  and  Regulations  in  force  for 
the  guidance  of  the  Commissariat,  and 
defimng  the  duties  of  the  Department 
with  an  army  in  the  field, — also  of  any 
special  instructions  issued  by  the  au- 
thorities at  home  to  the  Commissariat 
with  the  army, — and  of  such  Reports 
relating  to  the  supply  of  the  army  as 
may  have  been  made  by  the  Commissariat 
to  the  authorities  at  home. 

"  I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)        "  Panmube. 

«  Sir  John  McNeill,  O.C.B., 
and 
Colonel  Tulloch." 

Sir  John,  though  in  ill  health  at 
the  time,  at  once  undertook  the  ar- 
duooB  mission,  and  left  England  in 
four  days,  accompanied  by  Colonel 
TuUoch.  They  halted  six  dajrs  at 
Ck>nstantinople ;  and  having  visited 
the  Burack  and  (General  Hospitals 
at  Scutari,  where  they  examined  the 
Purveyor  and  the  pnncipal  medical 
officer,  they  obtained  there  their  first 
important  information,  proving  that 
diet  was  a  chief  cause  of  sickness  in 
the  army. 

The  Commissioners  reached  Bala- 
klava  on  the  12th  March.  At  that 
time  affairs  had  assumed  a  much 
brighter  aspect  The  severity  of 
winter  had  relaxed,  the  health  of  the 
troc^  was  much  improved,  and  our 
trenches  and  batteries  were  daily  pre- 
senting a  more  complete  and  formid- 
able i4)pearance.  The  Russians  had 
grown  more  active  as  well  as  we,  and, 
&e  day  before  the  Commissioners 
arrived,  had  seized  on  and  begun  to 
fortify  the  famous  Mamelon,  the 
small  hill  destined  to  be  for  months 


steeped  in  blood  and  cumbered  with 
corpses,  and  which  the  French  storm- 
ed twice  on  the  7th  of  June,  placing 
on  it  a  battery  against  the  still  more 
famous  Malakon.  The  harbour  of 
Balaklava  was  no  longer  the  dismal 
scene  of  helplessness  and  confusion 
which  it  had  continued  during  the 
winter.  Admiral  Boxef  s  energy  had 
lined  its  shores  with  wharves^  and 
established  order ;  and  the  railway, 
which  afterwards  so  materially  helped 
our  attack  by  supplying  ammunition 
to  the  trenchesj  was  already  partially 
completed.  Sir  John  and  his  col- 
league took  up  their  residence  on 
board  a  steamer  at  the  head  of  the 
harbour,  on  the  side  opposite  the 
town,  and  there  began  their  investi- 
gations. The  commanding -officer, 
surgeon,  and  quartermaster  of  every 
corps  in  the  Crimea,  if  not  preventecl 
by  illness  from  attending,  were  per- 
sonally examined  by  them.  The  next 
witnesses  were  the  officers  command- 
ing brigades  and  divisions  :  lastly, 
the  Qus^rmaster-€kneral,the  senior 
Assistant-Quartermaster-Q^neral,  the 
Commissary- General,  and  the  two 
Deputy-Commissaries-CeneraL  Their 
evidence,  being  corrected  and  sign- 
ed by  themselves,  formed  the  b^is 
of  the  Reports  of  the  Commission- 
era 

Here,  then,  the  reader,  perplexed 
and  overwhelmed  by  the  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  censure,  foreboding, 
suggestion,  and  reviling  which  formed 
the  materials  fit)m  whence  to  mature 
his  idea  of  the  existing  evils,  will  find 
the  best  evidence  to  be  procured 
carefully  sifted  by  competent  men, 
and  the  result  presented  m  a  compact 
and  lucid  form.  Clear  and  well- 
written,  the  reports  prove  the  labour, 
the  caution,  and  the  penetration 
which  the  Commissioners  brought  to 
bear  upon  their  object.  The  reader 
who  carefully  peruses  it  will  form  a 
much  clearer  iaea  than  he  could  pos- 
sibly have  before  possessed  of  the 
complications,  difficulties,  and  embar- 
rassments which  accompany  the  ad- 
ministration of  an  army  in  the  field 
at  all  times,  as  well  as  of  those  pecu- 
liar to  the  expedition  to  the  Crimea. 
The  First  Report,  dated  10th  June 
1855,  relates  to  tne  food  and  trans- 
port of  the  army. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  first 
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report  a  warm  tribute  is  paid  to  the 
militaiy  qualities  of  Lord  Raglan's 
army.  The  inquiries  they  had  msti- 
tuted,  and  the  scenes  the^r  had  wit- 
nessed, led  the  Conmiissioners  to 
entertain  such  an  admiration  for  the 
conduct  of  the  army,  as,  though  apart 
from  their  specified  duties,  they  found 
it  impossible  to  refrain  from  express- 
ing:— "It  is  doubtful,"  say  they, 
"  whether  the  whole  range  of  military 
history  frimishes  an  example  of  an 
army  exhibiting  throughout  a  long 
campai^  quahties  as  nigh  as  have 
distinguished  the  forces  under  Lord 
Raglan's  command."  Their  labours, 
their  privations,  their  spirit,  and  their 
discipline,  form  the  subjects  of  admir- 
ing comments  "The  army,"  says 
the  Report,  "  never  descendea  fit)m 
its  acknowledged  military  pre-emi- 
nence" We  italicise  the  word,  be- 
cause, occurring  in  a  Report  so  care- 
ful and  well  considered,  it  has  pecu- 
liar weight,  and  is  in  itself  a  refrita- 
tion  of  the  ignorant  and  ignoble 
attempts  so  incessantly  made  during 
the  war  to  disparage  our  army  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  French. 
Considering  the  privations  of  their 
armv  in  this  last  winter,  it  is  not 
likely  that  its  condition  in  the  preced- 
ing one  was  much  better  than  that  of 
our  own.  To  those  amongst  our  allies 
who  were  behind  the  scenes  it  must 
have  been  amusing  to  listen  to  our 
blind  admiration.  French  generals, 
French  systems,  militaiy,  medical, 
divisional,  and  regimental  were  all 
held  up  to  us  as  models.  The  criti- 
cism of  French  officers  on  our  system 
and  operations  was  considered  as 
final  Nothing  was  more  common 
than  to  find  some  disparaging  absur- 
dity ushered  in  by  "  A  Frencn  officer 
told  me,"  "  I  heard  a  Zouave  remark 
to  a  friend ;"  any  opinion  reflecting 
disgrace  upon  us  was  assented  to 
witn  a  groan,  if  backed  by  the  autho- 
rity of  some  shadowy  Gam — a  cloudy 
oracle  speaking  through  a  foolish 
priest  to  a  gaping  multitude. 

"  Both  men  and  officers,  when  bo  re- 
duced that  they  were  hardly  fit  for  the 
lighter  duties  of  the  camp,  scorned  to 
be  excused  the  severe  and  perilous  work 
of  the  trenches,  lest  they  should  throw 
an  undue  amount  of  duty  upon  their 
comrades;  yet  they  maintained  every 
foot  of  ground  against  all  the  efforts  of 


the  enemy,  and  with  numbers  so  small 
that,  perhaps,  no  other  troops  would 
even  have  made  the  attempt 

"Suffering  and  privation  have  fre- 
quently led  to  crime,  in  armies  as  in 
other  communities,  but  offences  of  a 
serious  character  have  been  unknown 
in  the  British  army  in  the  Crimea.  Not 
one  capital  offence  has  been  committed, 
or  even  alleged  to  have  been  committed, 
by  a  soldier,  and  intemperance  has  been 
rare. 

"Every  one  who  knows  anything  of 
the  constitution  of  the  army  must  feel 
that>  when  troops  so  conduct  themselves 
throughout  a  long  campaign,  the  officers 
must  have  done  their  duty,  and  set  the 
example.  The  conduct  of  the  men, 
therefore,  implies  the  highest  encomium 
that  can  be  passed  upon  their  officers. 
They  have  not  only  shared  all  the  dan- 
ger and  exposure,  and  most  of  the  priva- 
tions which  the  men  had  to  undergo, 
but  we  everywhere  found  indications  of 
their  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  those 
who  were  under  their  command,  and  of 
their  constant  readiness  to  employ  their 
private  means  in  promoting  the  comfort 
of  their  men.  Doubtless  there  has  been, 
as  there  always  must  be,  better  manage- 
ment in  some  regiments  than  in  others, 
but  amongst  much  that  was  painful  in 
the  evidence  that  we  have  heard,  it  was 
always  gratifying  to  observe  the  com- 
munity of  feelings  ftnd  of  interests  that 
appeared  everywhere  to  subsist  between 
the  men  and  their  officers,  and  which 
the  regimental  system  of  the  British 
artny  seems  almost  always  to  produce." 

Yet  to  more  than  nine-tenths  of  tbe 
officers  and  men  this  was  a  first  cam- 
paign. When  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
Rusisian  masses  arrayed  on  the  Alma, 
they  for  the  first  time  saw  an  enemy ; 
when  the  shot  from  the  Russian  g\m» 
dashed  past,  they  were  for  the  first 
time  under  fire.  Yet  under  that 
fire,  and  against  that  enemy,  they 
advanced  with  all  the  conndence, 
discipline,  and  determination  which 
can  attend  the  onset  of  troops  long 
accustomed  to  victory.  That  the 
same  discipline  and  spirit  distinguish- 
ed them  under  circumstances  still 
more  trying  to  young  troops,  the 
Commissioners  bear  witness.  Not 
in  some  peaceful  happy  community, 
the  realisation  of  a  Utopian  dream, 
could  temperance,  obedience,  dili- 
gence, cheerfulness  be  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  tnat  camp,  in  the 
wintry  desert,  where  various  and  in- 
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eessant  horror  and  distress  might  have 
been  expected  to  dissolve  tl^  ties  of 
order,  to  cast  submission  to  the  winds, 
and  to  leave  despair,  in  the  form  either 
of  apathy  or  recklessnessL  sole  master 
of  the  suffering  host  Sach  an  ex< 
traordinmr  exhibition  of  soldierly 
qualities  •resulted  partly  from  the 
nature  of  the  soldier  himself,  partly 
from  his  relation  to  his  officers. 
Sprung  from  a  race  in  which  the 
influence  of  the  conunercial  and  the 
levelling  spirit  has  not  yet  extin- 
guished the  respect  for  social  supe- 
riority which  had  birth  under  a 
vamshed  ^stem,  the  recruit  is  al- 
ready in  subordination  a  soldier.  He 
finds  his  comfort  and  welfare  the 
care  of  those  to  whom  he  has  alw^s 
been  accustomed  to  look  up.  His 
obedience  is  not  the  sullen  submis- 
sion of  him  who  finds  his  late  ec^Ual 
"  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority," 
suddenly  elevated  into  his  tyrant, 
but  ready  and  cheerful,  as  honouring 
those  to  whom  honour  is  due:  and 
his  energies,  neither  crushea  by 
oppression  nor  fretted  away  in  dis- 
content, are  ready  to  respond  to  the 
le^timate  occasion.  He  finds  those 
whom  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  respect  and  cheerfully  obey,  eager 
to  lead  in  peril  and  to  share  in 
privation ;  he  finds  in  his  officers 
men,  youM,  generous,  enterprising; 
manly  by  nabit,  elevated  by  birth, 
honourable  of  necessity.  Hence  we 
have  the  most  perfect  regimental 
system  in  the  world. 

That  regiments  so  perfect  in  them- 
selves should  not  be  the  components 
of  a  division,  or  an  army  equally  per- 
fect, is  matter  of  r^ret,  but  not  of 
surj^ise.  The  complaints  of  the  in- 
efficiency of  our  generals  and  staffl 
our  commissariat,  transport,  ana 
medical  systems,  were  incessant  and 
uproarious.  But  generals  and  staff, 
commissariat  and  transport,  cannot 
learn  their  duties,  or  exercise  their 
functions,  except  with  a  body  of 
tro(H)6  assembled,  and  isolated  as  if 
in  the  field ;  and  what  English  offi- 
cer has  for  the  last  thirty  years  had, 
except  in  India^  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  such  a  lorce  as  one  of  our 
Crimean  divisions  (that  is,  six  thou- 
sand men)  assembled  in  one  spot,  and 
exercised  as  if  for  war  ?  Every  oody 
knows  that  our  army,  incompara- 


bly the  smallest  in  Europe,  as  com- 
pared with  our  resources,  is  dispersed 
for  the  most  part  in  our  numerous 
col(mies  ;  everybody  knows  that,  for 
many  years,  the  feeling  of  the  public 
has  been  in  favour  of  reducing  it  to 
its  narrowest  limits.  Yet,  as  if  the 
public  had  no  share  in  the  inexperi- 
ence of  those  members  of  the  profes- 
sion to  whom  we  refer,  it  has  assum- 
ed the  aggrieved  and  indignant  tone 
of  those  who  have  a  right  to  com- 
plain. It  is  eloquent  on  the  subject 
of  its  wrongs— it  denounces  the  in- 
efficient system  and  want  of  organi- 
sation. But  how  can  or^nisation 
exist  where  there  is  nothing  to  or- 
ganise ?  How  can  a  system  be  found 
efficient,  some  parts  of  which  are 
always  in  disruption,  some  altogether 
wanting?  Loek  at  the  French! 
was  the  cry.  France,  with  an  army 
vastly  more  numerous  than  ours,  is 
comparatively  destitute  of  colonies. 
Everybody  in  France  is  familiar  with 
the  sight  of  a  large  military  force 
assembled  as  if  for  a  campaign,  whose 
supplies,  obtained  and  regulated  by  a 
commissariat,  are  conveyed  by  the 
means  of  transport  which  would 
attend  it  in  an  enemy's  country.  The 
geographical  position  of  France  ob- 
uges  her  to  maintain  such  bodies  and 
such  material ;  but  she  cannot  do  it 
for  nothing.  For  this,  among  other 
reasons,  she  is  poorer  than  i^gland. 
She  is  compelled  to  expend  her  re- 
sources in  purchasing  security,  whUe 
we  prefer  being  rich  and  impuissant. 
In  pointing  this  out,  we  do  not  mean 
at  present  to  areue  whether  England 
should  or  should  not  augment  her  mi- 
litary power,  but  to  show  that,  having 
made  her  election,  she  mustaccept  the 
consequences ;  and  that  when,  at  the 
b^;inning  of  another  war,  the  com- 
mand, the  supply,  the  reinforcement, 
and  the  organisation  of  our  army 
shall  be  again  found  defective,  she 
should  remember  that  this  is  only  the 
natural  result  of  the  deliberate  na- 
tional choice.  Given  the  materials,  and 
we  could  compete  with  the  French  as 
successfrdly  in  organising  an  army  as 
in  organismg  anything  else ;  but  to 
expect  the  genius  of  war  to  display 
itself  without  material  is  as  unrea- 
sonable as  to  expect  poetry  without 
language,  or  painting  without  colours. 
We  by  no  means  insist  that  the  ad- 
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miniBtration  of  the  army  is,  with  oar 
present  means,  as  good  as  it  might 
ba  We  at  once  grant  that  none 
of  what  is  common^  termed  genius 
was  elicited  in  the  war.  Nor  do  we 
object  to  the  exposure  of  incompe- 
tence wherever  it  reallv  exists,  pro- 
vided the  exposure  takes  place  on 
just  grounds  and  with  due  provoca- 
tion. We  are  the  less  disposed  to , 
do  battle  for  the  chiefs  of  tne  army, ' 
because  we  know  of  no  class  of  men 
so  intolerant  of  talent  in  their  sub- 
ordinates, so  impervious  to  reason, 
and  so  unteachable  aa  old  soldiers  of 
rank.  The  revolving  years  which 
have  raised  them  to  commands,  have 
also  removed  them  farther  from  the 
warlike  experiences  of  their  youth, 
probably  tneir  only  education  for 
war :  thus  as  they  rise  in  rank  they 
decline  in  ability— and  the  natural 
growth  of  authority,  combined  with 
mcapacity,  is  arrogance.  The  dis- 
dain with  which  an  ancient  prude 
regards  some  pretty  mutineer  against 
propriety  is  not  more  ostentatious 
than  many  a  venerable  commander's 
sour  discountenance  of  a  subordinate 
who  stands  charged  with  information 
or  talent.  For  once  that  such  a  one 
meets  with  encouragement  from  his 
seniors  he  will  twenty  times  chafe 
beneath  the  cold  sneer,  the  grim  re- 
serve, the  open  rebuff,  or  the  studied 
depreciation,  which,  according  to  the 
disposition  of  the  man,  are  equally 
the  si^s  of  the  ungraceful  and  con- 
temptible jealousy  we  allude  to. 

Our  readers  will  a^ree  that  the 
most  important  part  of  the  Commis- 
sioners*  duty  was  to  ascertain  what 
deficiencies  were  remediable,  and  how 
— the  fixing  of  culpability  on  this  or 
that  individual,  however  gratifying 
to  public  feeling,  beingof  comparar 
tively  small  moment.  The  Report  is- 
so  condensed  and  weighty  with  facts, 
being  itself  the  essence  of  the  mass 
of  evidence  appended  to  it,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  attempt  to  give 
a  resume,  but  we  will  trace  Driefly  its 
facts  ana  conclusions. 

The  first  fact  recorded  is,  that  the 
Commissariat  was  never  without  a 
supplv  at  Balaklava  of  the  articles 
issued  as  rations  to  the  men.  But  in 
the  fourth  and  light  divisions  the 
men  were  frequently  on  three-quar- 
ters, two-thiros,  and  sometimes  on 
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half  rations  of  meat  and  rum ;  on 
two  occasions  they  had  only  quarter 
rations,  and  on  one  day  they  had  none 
at  alL  Shocking  as  it  may  appear, 
that  men  who  were  suffering  so  much 
from  overwork  and  exposure  should 
be  so  ill-fed,  there  are  circumstances 
which  diminish  the  impoftance  of 
the  deficiency  in  the  rations.  A 
continuance  of  salt  diet  is  found  to 
result  in  loathing  for  that  kind  of 
food,  and  many  men  rejected  it  alto- 
gether, while  many  others  could  only 
prevail  on  themselves  to  eat  part  of 
their  daily  supply.  After  a  time,  too, 
it  appears  that  salt  meat  not  only 
becomes  nauseous  but  poisonous,  and 
while  a  variety  of  disorders  were 
altogether  caused  by  it,  others  were 
considerably  aggravated.  For  these 
reasons  the  Commissioners  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  were  other 
deficiencies  more  to  be  lamented 
than  the  want  of  salt  meat  and 
biscuit : — 

"  The  deficiencies  in  the  supplies  pro- 
vided by  the  Commissariat,  from  which 
the  army,  and  especially  that  part  of  it 
which  was  encamped  upon  the  heights 
before  Sebastopol,  suffered  most,  were, 
a  deficiency  of  fresh  meat,  a  deficiency 
of  vegetables,  a  deficiency  of  fresh  bread, 
particularly  for  the  sick,  and  more  espe- 
cially for  those  whose  gums  were  affected 
with  scurvy,  a  deficiency  of  fuel,  a  defi- 
ciency of  hay  and  straw,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  enough  could  not  be  procured 
to  fill  the  paillasses  of  the  sick,  and, 
above  all,  a  deficiency  of  land  transport, 
to  which  many  of  the  other  deficiencies 
are  mainly  to  be  attributed.** 

What  a  list  of  privations  is  here  ! 
The  condition  of  the  sick,  extended 
on  the  damp  ground  without  even  suf- 
ficient straw  to  lie  on,  craving  a  mor- 
sel of  soft  bread  instead  of  the  biscuit, 
which,  from  the  soreness  of  their 
mouths  from  scurvy,  it  was  torture  to 
them  to  eat,  seems  especially  horrible. 
A  deficiency  of  fuel !  Think  of  that  in 
such  a  climate,  and  with  such  shelter' 
as  a  tent  or  a  burrow  in  the  earth ! 
Think  of  raw  pork  as  frequently  the 
diet  of  those  who  imderwent  such 
extremities  of  cold  and  fatigue !  No 
wonder  that  in  those  days  half  the 
people  of  England  felt  almost  asham- 
ed of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
home,  the  cheerful  firesides,  the  soft 
beds,  the  plentiful  meals,  when  those 
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accustomed  to  share  them  were  in 
such  dire  extremity. 

Taking  it  as  proved  that  fresh 
meat  aoa  yegetables  would  have  been 
boons  of  enormous  service  to  the 
army,  the  Beport  proceeds  to  point 
out  how  the  deficiencies  in  those  ar- 
ticles arose,  and  how  Uiey  might  have 
been  remedied.  It  appears  that  the 
supply  of  rice  issued  up  to  a  certain 
period  was  stopped  durmg  the  winter, 
Decause  the  means  of  land  transport 
would  not  allow  the  additional  weight 
to  be  carried  to  the  front 

"  The  troops  felt  the  loss  of  the  rice 
severely,  maDy  of  them  declariDg  that 
they  would  rather  have  lost  their  mm  ; 
but  they  submitted  without  remon- 
stranoe,  because  the  belief  appears  to 
have  been  geoeral,  that  the  issue  of  rice 
had  ceased  ia  consequence  of  the  supply 
being  exhausted." 

And,  suggests  the  Report — 

**  Had  Lord  Raglan's  attention  been 
called  to  the  stores  of  rice,  and  other 
fiuinaceous  and  Tegetable  food  at  his 
command,  or  had  there  been  any  officer 
on  his  Staff  who  could  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  proper  application  of  the 
sTailable  supplies,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  men  would 
have  received  in  lieu  of  two  ounces  of 
the  salt  meat,  which  many  of  them 
oould  not  eat)  an  equal  weight  of  food 
that  would  have  been  both  more  accep- 
table, and  infinitely  more  beneficial." 

Why  then  was  his  attention  not 
directed  to  the  fact  ?    Because 

"  It  appears  from  the  evidence  of  the 
Comuiissary- General,  that  it  has  not 
been  the  practice  in  the  British  army  to 
keep  the  General  Commanding  informed 
of  the  amount  of  provisions  in  depdt,  or 
available  for  the  use  of  the  troops,  but 
only  of  such  as  may  be  in  the  possessiop 
of  Uie  troops,  and  in  the  charge  of  the 
Commissariat  officers  of  Divisions.  It 
was  not  until  the  latter  end  of  January, 
when  circumstances  forced  upon  Lord 
Raglan's  attention  the  necessity  for  his 
being  kept  personally  informed  of  the 
actual  amount  of  the  supplies  on  which 
he  could  rely  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
troops,  that  periodical  returns  of  the 
quantitieB  in  store  at  Balaklava  were 
ordered  to  be  submitted  to  him." 

The  Commissary  -  General  knew 
offidsdly  of  the  supplies,  but  not  of 
the  sickness  arising  from  the  want  of 
Hiem.  The  Ck>mmander-in-Chief  knew 
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of  the  sickness,  but  not  of,  the  sup- 
plies which  might  have  relieved  it. 
Hence,  say  theOommisBioners — 

*  It  appears  to  us,  not  only  that 
periodical  returns  of  the  supplies  in 
store,  and  available,  ought  regularly  to 
be  submitted,  but  that  it  ought  to  be 
the  duty  of  some  officer  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  General  Commanding 
to  such  as  are  likely,  in  special  circum- 
stances, to  prove  beneficial." 

'*  The  health  of  the'army  also  suffered 
from  a  deficiency  of  ft>esh  or  preserved 
vegetables.  Lord  Raglan  seems  to  have 
been  urgent  to  supply  this  deficiency; 
but  it  appears  that,  according  to  the 
regulations,  vegetables  do  not  consti- 
tute a  part  of  the  soldiers'  rations,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  no  part  of  the  ordinary 
duty  of  the  Commissariat  to  issue  or 
even  to  provide  them.  This  arrange- 
ment, which  leaves  the  soldier  to  pur- 
chase vegetables  in  the  market,  may  be 
an  advantage  to  him  where  such  a 
market  exists,  but  it  is  obviously  inap- 
plicable where,  as  in  the  Crimea,  there 
was  none.  The  lirst  attempts  to  import 
green  vegetables  were  not  successful, 
and  some  time  elapsed  before  the  de- 
fects in  the  arrangements  could  be  so 
far  remedied  as  to  secure  a  regular 
supply.  In  the  mean  time,  scurvy  in  its 
ordinary  form,  and  scorbutic  diseases  in 
various  forms,  extended  rapidly,  till,  in 
several  regiments,  hardly  a  man  was 
free  from  the  taint" 

Here  we  may  tell  the  non-military 
reader  how  the  diet  of  a  soldier  is  or- 
dinarily provided  for.  A  ration  or 
daily  supplv  of  one  pound  of  meat 
and  one  of  bread  is  issued  to  eadii  in- 
dividual, for  which  a  portion  of  his 
pay  is  stopt.  This  leaves  a  large 
proportion  in  hand,  and  each  man 
contributes  for  the  daily  purchase  of 
milk,  vegetables,  and  groceries. 

So  the  men  lived  on  their  pound 
of  salt  meat  and  pound  of  biscuit, 
with  rum  in  rather  larger  quantity 
than  was  good  for  them ;  and  this  diet 
was  unvaried  by  flour,  soft  bread,  or 
vegetables.  These  latter  esculents 
had  abounded  in  the  army  when  first 
it  arrived  in  its  position.  The  valley 
of  Balaklava  ana  the  ground  around 
Kadukoi  was  one  large  and  well- 
stored  garden.  Plums  and  apples 
grew  overhead^  the  clustering  vmes 
were  thick  with  green  and  purple 
grapes,  and  between  the  vineyards 
was  a  rich  jungle  of  melons,  pump- 
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kins,  tomatas,  and  cabbages.  Palmy 
days  those,  when  we  had  just  routed 
the  enenw  at  the  Alma,  caught  a 
glimpse  of  him  as  he  scampered  off 
at  Mackenzie's  Farm,  and  marched 
into  that  fertile  valley,  bathed  in  sun- 
shine, and  filled  with  the  murmur  of 
rivulets,  where  we  recovered  the 
communication  with  our  fleet.  Thick 
and  dark  was  the  curtain  that  de- 
scended between  us  and  those  scenes 
of  rose-tinted  warfare. 

About  four  days  in  the  month, 
during  December,  January,  and  Feb- 
ruary, the  army  dined  on  fresh  meat. 
But  tne  British  housekeeper,  who  re- 
jects a  haunch  because  tnere  is  too 
much  fat  on  it,  and  who  sees  that  the 
sirloin  is  duly  intermingled  with  red 
and  white,  must  remember  that  the 
fresh  meat  brought  to  the  army  was  of 
quite  a  different  order.  Aherd  of  small 
and  under-fed  oxen,  more  like  calves 
that  had  outgrown  their  strength 
than  beeves,  after  staggering  on  the 
deck  of  a  storm-driven  steamer  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  after  lying  off 
the  harbour  of  Balaklava  for  another 
interval,  would  be  driven  through 
the  mire'  to  the  different  divisions. 
The  survivors  of  this  journey  were 
shot  by  musketry  as  if  they  had  been 
deserters,  cut  up  immediately,  and  the 
warm  beef  transferred  at  once  to  the 
pot.  Between  the  third  and  fourth 
division  camps  and  that  of  the  sail- 
ors was  a  valley,  which,  less  romantic 
in  its  name  than  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death,  was  known  as  the 
Valley  of  Bowels,  because  of  the 
number  of  cattle  slaughtered  and  dis- 
membered there.  Ridmg  of  a  morning 
through  that  dreary  defile,  the  des- 
tined victims,  lean  and  weary,  might 
be  seen  awaiting  their  doom.  A 
soldier  close  in  front  would  fire  a 
ball  into  the  head  of  each,  and  the 
bullock,  whose  death  was  rather  gro- 
tesque than  tragic,  would  fall  over 
with  its  four  legs  stiff  and  unbent, 
like  those  of  a  cow  in  a  child's  ark. 
The  frecmenters  of  Leadenhall  market 
will  eauly  believe  that  this  was  not 
the  way  m  which  prime  beef  is  pro- 
cured. 

Bread  is  the  subject  which  next 
attracts  the  attention  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. The  French  army  had  been 
regularly  supplied  with  fresh  bread. 
The  cravings  of  our  sick  induced 
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them  to  purchase  it  from  private 
bakeries  at  Balaklava,  which,  like  all 
other  private  enterprises  in  that  place, 
used  tne  necessities  of  the  army  as  a 
means  of  extortion.  Colonel  Tulloch 
states,  in  a  memorandum  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, that,  *'  on  going  round  the 
town  of  Balaklava  1  found  in  opera- 
tion three  or  four  large  ovens,  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  Russians, 
and  which  were  then  occupied  by 
private  bakers,  who  supplied  bread, 
at  an  enormous  profit,  to  such  per- 
sons as  could  afford  to  buy  it  at 
about  eightpence  a  pound-— during 
the  winter  about  double  that  price 
had  been  charged." 

On  the  Idth  March  he  suggested  a 
plan  for  setting  some  ovens  to  work  ; 
the  same  idea  already  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Har- 
dinge,  the  commandant  at  Balaklava, 
and  '*  on  the  25th  March  bread  was  at 
length  supplied  to  the  hospitals  at 
Balaklava^  at  the  public  expense,  for 
the  first  tmie."  Finally,  after  some 
controversy,  about  the  end  of  May  a 
floating  bakery  arrived  in  a  ship 
called  the  Abundance,  and  was  put  in 
operation.  Meantime  several  devices 
were  tried  to  vary  the  monotony  of 
the  biscuit,  such  as  soaking,  toasting, 
or  frying  it  in  grease. 

But  wiere  was  another  deficiency 
which,  during  the  winter,  would  have 
neutralised  in  great  measure  the  ad- 
vantage of  supplies  had  they  existed 
— ^thatoffueL  Meat,vegetaDles,  flour, 
are  uneatable  till  cooked,  and  the 
means  of  cooking  scarcely  existed. 
"  On  the  march  from  Old  Fort  to  the 
Alma,  most  of  the  men  threw  away 
or  lost  their  camp-kettles,"  and  the 
result  of  that  proceeding  was,  that 
'^  each  man  had  to  cook  for  himself 
in  his  small  mess-tin  or  canteen,  to 
procure  his  own  fuel  and  to  light  his 
own  fire."  A  mess-tin  is  a  small  ves- 
sel, flat  on  one  side  and  circular  on 
the  other,  about  six  inches  deep,  and 
capable  of  holding  about  three  pints, 
and  in  this  meat  or  vegetables  may  be 
stewed  or  made  into  broth,  provided 
you  can  light  a  fire  under  it — other- 
wise it  is  not  very  useful  But  where 
was  fuel  to  be  got  ?  The  thick  cop- 
pice in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
army  was  cut  down,  and  the  roots 
grubbed  up  in  a  few  weeks.  Some 
groups  of  trees  of  large  sice,  inter- 
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[  with  thorns  and  bofihes,  stood 
r  the  Monasteiy  of  St  Oeorge,  and 
apartj  of  woodcutters  under  a  sub* 
sltem  were  encamped  there  to  cut 
•ad  stack  the  wood,  when  it  was  con- 
Teyed  by  Turks  to  the  different  divi- 
Boos :  but  the  supply  thus  afforded 
was  QeaaltoTj  and  scanty.  No  iiiel 
was  proYided  for  the  troops,  says 
the  Report,  because  ''the  Com- 
misBariat  maintained  that  it  was 
not  the  practice  of  the  service  to 
MBue  fdel  to  troops  in  the  field  ; 
that  a  soldier  was  not  ^ititled  to  a 
ration  of  fuel  unless  in  barracks.** 
"But,"  the  Ck)mnussioners  remark, 
**  the  circamstances  of  the  army  be- 
fore Sebastopol  were  obviously  excep- 
tional, and  an  appeal  to  precedent 
was  oot  of  place.**  Exceptional 
oiOQgh,  certainly,  and  no  amount  of 
quotation  from  tiie  rules  of  the  ser- 
vice will  enable  a  soldier  to  find  fiiel 
^  a  bare  plain.  At  the  same  time, 
the  position  of  purveyor  to  a  starving 
«nny,  amid  such  difficulties  as  our 
commiasaries  laboured  under,  was 
one  where  a  man,  unless  he  would  go 
mad  at  once,  must  needs  have  some 
precedent  or  authority  to  support  him. 
So  far  things  seem  bad  enough — 
no  fresh  bread,  no  fresh  meat,  no  ve- 
getables, no  coffee — and  if  these  had 
existed,  no  fuel  to  cook  them.  But 
now  comes  a  new  feature.  Had  all 
these  supplies,  and  fuel  besides,  ex- 
isted at  Balaklava.  still  matters 
would  have  been  as  oad  as  ever.  The 
want  of  transport  was  the  worst  de- 
ficiency of  alL  Between  the  army 
and  its  port  lay  a  swamp  seven  miles 
proad  and  no  accumulation  of  stores 
in  Balaklava  would  benefit  the  camp, 
while  the  problem  of  how  supplies 
^ere  to  be  sent  across  this  swamp  re- 
nwuned  unsolved  Hear  the  (jom- 
missioners : — 

^  "  The  most  disastroaB  of  the  deficien- 
cies to  which  we  have  referred  was  the 
deficiency  of  land  transport  This  was 
not  confined  to  the  transport  more  pro- 
perly belonging  to  the  Commissariat*  but 
^tended  also  to  the  public  and  private 
oat  animals,  the  former  being  such  as, 
P^eviooB  to  the  formation  of  the  Land 
Tnuisport  Corps,  were  provided  by  the 
Commissariat,  and  handed  over  to  each 
<iorp«  ia  regulated  proportions  for  the 
carriage  of  the  field  equipment,  the  lat- 
*«  being  the  private  property  of  the 
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officers,  who  are,  however,  authorised  to 
draw  rations  for  them.  Public  bat 
animals  appear  to  have  been  provided 
for  such  corps  as  were  in  Bulgaria,  and 
most  of  the  officers  of  those  corps  also 
provided  themseWes;  but  when  the 
army  embarked  for  the  Crimea,  nearly 
all  of  both  descriptions  were  left  behind, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  October 
that  about  half  the  regulated  num- 
ber was  landed  in  the  Crimea.  A 
second  and  smaller  detachment  arrived 
in  January,  but  by  that  time  a  great 
part  of  those  received  in  October  were 
dead,  or  no  longer  effective,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  continued  deficiency  of 
forage,  and  the  exposure  and  fiitigue, 
most  of  those  received  in  January  shared 
the  same  fate.  When  the  commissariat 
transport  failed,  this  deficiency  of  regi- 
mental transport,  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  of  comparatively  little  moment 
in  a  standing  camp,  was  severely  felt 

**  All  the  witnesses  examined  upon 
the  subject  are  of  opinion  that  the 
duties  which  the  men  had  to  perform 
under  arms,  in  the  trenches,  and  on 
pickets  and  guards,  involved  an  amount 
of  labour  and  exposure  as  great  or 
greater  than  they  could  bear,  without 
injury  to  their  health.  It  was,  there- 
fore, of  the  utmost  importance  that  they 
should  be  saved  all  additional  labour 
and  exposure,  but,  owing  to  the  defi- 
ciency of  land  transport,  they  had  to 
perform  a  large  amount  of  the  work  that 
ought  to  have  been  done  by  horses  and 
mules.  The  roads,  or  tracks,  were  so 
deep  in  mud,  that  the  journey  which 
the  men  had  to  perform  from  the  camp 
on  the  heights  to  Balaklava  and  back, 
carrying  up  rations,  warm  clothing,  huts, 
or  ammunition,  frequently  occupied 
twelve  hours,  during  the  whole  of  which 
time  they  were  without  food,  shelter,  or 
rest — unless  standing  in  deep  mud, 
drenched  and  cold,  instead  of  struggling 
through  it,  can  be  called  rest.  It  was  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  transport 
that,  even  after  fire-wood  had  been  pro- 
vided at  Balaklava,  the  men  had  to  un- 
dergo the  labour  and  exposure  of  dig- 
ging up  roots  to  cook  their  food,  with- 
out always  being  able  to  procure  enough 
for  that  purpose.  It  was  in  consequence 
of  the  want  of  transport  that  the  men 
were  repeatedly  on  short  rations,  and 
that  they  were  deprived,  for  about  six 
or  seven  weeks,  of  their  rations  of  rice, 
which  would  have  been  so  beneficial  at 
that  precise  time,  when  hardly  any  ve- 
getables were  supplied  to  them,  and 
hardly  a  man  in  the  army  escaped  the 
prevailing  diseases.  The  men  were 
overworked  in  the    trenches,  and    on 
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pickets  and  guards;  and  they  Buffered 
in  health  from  the  excessive  fatigue, 
watching,  and  exposure  which  those 
duties  involved.  To  these,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  wont  of  transport  animals, 
were  superadded  other  duties,  involving 
an  amount  of  fatigue  and  exposure  which 
alone  would  have  been  trying  to  their 
constitutions.  Several  of  the  officers 
stated  that  the  drafts  for  their  corps, 
which  were  excused  duty  in  the  trenches 
for  the  first  ten  days  ai1«r  their  arrival, 
were  sent,  during  that  interval,  on 
fatigue  to  Balaklava,  but  that  it  became 
necessary  to  relinquish  the  practice,  be- 
cause a  fatigue  party  to  Balaklava  sent  so 
many  of  the  young  soldiers  into  hospital" 

Let  U8  look  then  at  this  question 
of  transport  "  From  a  return  prepar- 
ed by  the  Commissariat,  there  appears 
the  startling  fact,  that  in  January 
1855  the  whole  number  of*eflfective 
animals  belonging  to  that  depart- 
ment was  333  pacK-horses  and  mules, 
and  twelve  camels.  TheCommissary- 
Gteneral  had  considered  it  necessary, 
before  the  army  should  move  from 
Varna,  to  have  transport  at  his  dis- 
posal equal  to  about  fourteen  thou- 
sand pack  animals. 

A  much  less  number  than  fourteen 
thousand  would,  however,  have  suf- 
ficed at  present  The  numbers  of 
the  army  were  greatly  diminished ; 
the  standing  camp  did  not  require 
the  same  accumulation  of  supplies 
on  the  spot  as  a  moving  army,  and 
the  artillery  and  cavalrv  horses  were 
to  some  extent  available  for  procur- 
ing their  own  forage.  Had  the  de- 
p6t  which  the  Commissary-General 
attempted  to  form  near  headquarters 
been  completed,  the  task  of  supply- 
ing the  troops  would  have  oe^ 
rendered  comparatively  easy.  But 
the  formation  of  the  depot,  which 
was  to  have  afforded  rature  sup- 
plies, as  well  as  the  conveyance 
of  those  necessary  for  daily  and 
present  use,  was  interrupted  for 
want  of  transport  In  rear  of  each 
division  a  scanty  group  of  miserable 
ponies  and  mules,  whose  backs  never 
Knew  what  it  was  to  be  quit  of  the 
saddle,  shivered  and  starved,  and 
daily  died;  and  these  were  the 
means  of  transport  on  which  the 
army  depended  for  subsistence.  In 
such  a  state  of  thin^  the  Com- 
missionerB  might  weU  ask  why 
the  means  of  transport  were  not 
increased  from    available    sources. 
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Plenty  of  horses  existed  in  the  sur- 
rounding countries ;  and  the  Report, 
after  treating  of  the  ships  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Commissary -General, 
says,  "The  deficiency  in  the  land- 
transport  of  the  army  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  accounted  for,  on  the  ground 
that  he  could  not  obtain  simcient 
sea-transport  to  convey  the  animals 
he  was  desirous  of  conveying  to 
camp."  Why,  then,  were  not  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  horses  at  once 
purchased,  and  conveyed  to  Bala- 
klavaj  when,  by  so  doinff,  mortal 
suffering  would  be  reduced  to  hard- 
ship, pnvation  to  inconvenience,  and, 
in  fact,  the  state  of  the  army  so  far 
ameliorated  as  to  entail  no  tax  on 
endurance  beyond  what  men  often 
voluntarily  submit  to  for  the  sake  of 
sport  or  adventure  ? 

In  answer  to  this  question,  the 
Commissary-General  says  he  had  as 
many  animals  as  he  could  feed.  "The 
reason  for  not  increasing  the  amount 
of  transport  was,  not  that  a  greater 
number  of  animals  was  unnecessary, 
but  that  a  greater  number  could  not 
be  fed  in  the  Crimea." 

Now,  then,  we  have  arrived  at  the 
primary  cause  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  Crimean  army— the  want  of  for- 
age. Hay  and  oarley  would  have 
enabled  the  Commissariat  to  main- 
tain a  land -transport  sufficient  to 
feed  the  troops  ana  their  horses,  to 
shelter  them  with  huts,  to  supply 
ammunition  for  the  siege^  ana  to 
form  a  depot  against  contmgencies. 
Shrewd  men  at  home  might  have 
made  many  guesses  before  they  hit 
on  the  right  cause  of  the  distr^ses, 
for  the  intelligence  and  foresight 
must  have  been  rare  indeed  that 
conducted  an  inauirer  through  such 
a  jumble  of  calamity  to  so  unex- 
pected a  conclusion. 

Whence,  then,  this  deficiency  in 
forage  1  "  The  hay  and  straw  began 
to  fSl  about  the  14th  of  November, 
after  the  gale  in  which  so  many  ves- 
sels were  lost  off  the  coast"  That 
was  one  principal  cause.  About 
six  hundred  or  seven  hundred  tons 
of  hay  was  in  thepossession  of  our 
Commissariat  in  Turkey.  This  hay 
was  of  course  in  a  loose  state  as  it 
came  from  the  fields,  and  therefore, 
as  may  be  readily  imagined,  unfit  for 
transport  bj  sea,  as  a  very  small 
amount  of  it  in  weight  would  have 
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occupied  the  whole  stowage  of  a 
ahip.  When  sent  by  sea,  hay  is 
pressed  into  a  small  compass,  and 
nydranlic  presses  had  been  sent  for 
the  imrpose  from  England  But  these 
were  by  some  mistake  erected  at  a 
spot  fineen  miles  from  the  place 
where  the  hay  was  collected,  "and 
it  became  necessary  to  carry  the  loose 
hay  that  distance  either  by  land  or 
water  before  it  could  be  pressed. 
This  operation  could  not  be  carried 
on  in  bad  weather,  and  thus,  by  de- 
fective arrangements  throughout  the 
whole  transaction,  the  only  provision 
for  supplying  the  army  with  hay 
which  had  been  made  in  Turkey, 
was  rendered  nugatory  at  a  time 
when  six  hundred  or  seven  hundred 
tons  in  the  Crimea  would  have  been 
invaluable." 

The  only  branch  of  the  service  to 
which,  in  the  first  part  of  the  Report, 
blame  is  imputed,  is  the  Commis- 
sariat. We  have  not  paused  to  insert 
the  various  instances  of  neglect  set 
down  in  the  Report,  intending  at  this 
present  point  to  take  a  general  re- 
view of  them,  and  then  to  see  what 
the  Commissary-General  has  to  say 


The  first  charge  not  already  noticed 
is,  that  a.quantity  of  lime-juice  lay  in 
the  harbour  ^m  the  10th*  of  Decem- 
ber to  the  first  week  in  Februa^3^ 
while  its  issue  would  have  prevented 
a  great  deal  of  the  scurvy  by  which 
t^e  army  was  so  severely  afflicted. 
Next  it  appears  a  quantity  of  tea 
remained  in  store,  when  it  might 
have  b^n  advantageously  sutSti- 
tuted  for  green  coffee.  Cattle  were 
not  procured  in  numbers  ^correspond- 
ing with  the  resources  of  the  Commis- 
sariat, for,  says  the  Report,  **the 
quantity  might  have  been  consider- 
ably increased  during  the  months  of 
December,  January,  and  February, 
if  proper  measures  had  been  taken 

for  that  purpose In 

short,  it  appears  to  us  that  fresh 
meat  in  much  larger  quantities  might 
have  been,  and  ought  to  have  been, 
supplied  to  the  army."  Vegetables, 
both  fresh  and  preserved,  might,  it 
would  appear,  have  been  procured 
and  issued  with  great  benefit  to  the 
troops.  A  large  quantity  of  porter 
remained  in  store  at  Scutari,  which 
(it  is  suggested  in  a  note)  might 
"  have  been  issued  to  the  troops  in 
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the  vicinity  of  Balaklava,  as  well  as 
the  numerous  parties  sent  there  frt)m 
camp  on  fatigue  duties,  which  would 
by  degrees  have  extenaed  the  supply 
throughout  the  force  in  front  with- 
out the  trouble  of  carriage.  It  was 
one  of  the  hardest  consequences  of 
the  fatigue  duty  to  Balaklava,  that 
the  men  had  often  to  remain  there 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  with- 
out food ;  a  pmt  of  porter  and  a 
biscuit  would  have  oDviated  this, 
and  been  of  material  benefit  to  their 
health ;  such  a  supply  would  also 
have  been  most  vsQuable  for  the 
sick."  Finally,  the  defective  arrangj^ 
ments  respecting  forage  caused  in 
great  measure  the  want  of  transport, 
from  whence  resulted  the  deplorable 
deficiencies  of  food  and  friel  which 
have  b^en  narrated. 

The  excuse  suggested  by  the  Com- 
missioners for  these  senous  short- 
comings, is  not  one  which  the  Com- 
missary-General would  choose  to 
adopt : — 

"While  we  have  considered  it  our 
duty  to  point  out  what  appear  to  U8  to 
be  serious  defects  in  the  arrangements 
of  the  Commissariat  with  the  army  in 
the  Crimea,  as  well  as  the  consequences 
that  have  resulted  from  these  defects, 
we  do  not  mean  to  iofer  that  the  Com- 
missary-General, or  the  other  officera  of 
that  Department,  have  failed  to  make 
any  exertion  of  which  they  were  capable 
to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  the  pub- 
lic service,  according  to  the  measure  of 
their  ability  and  foresight ;  and  it  is  but 
just  to  direct  attention  to  the  unusual 
nature  of  the  duties  required  of  them, 
where  a  laige  army  occupied,  as  it  were, 
a  barren  island  which  furnishes  nothing 
except  water  and  a  limited  quantity  of 
fire-wood.  The  Commissariat,  which 
appears  for  some  time  to  have  been 
without  a  sufficient  number  of  hands, 
had  also  serious  difficulties  to  encounter 
which  oould  not  have  been  foreseen. 
The  tempest  of  the  Hth  of  November 
was  a  great  disaster,  and  the  peculiarities 
of  the  harbour  of  Balaklava,  whatever 
may  be  its  advantages,  created  constant 
difficulties,  especially  in  landing  the  vast 
supplies  required  for  the  army.  The 
breaking  up  of  the  road  from  Balaklava 
to  the  front,  and  the  impossibility  of 
sparing  from  their  military  duties  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  men  to  make  it  practi- 
cable for  Commissariat  carts,  had  not 
been  anticipated  or  provided  for,  and 
the  belief,  apparently  shared  in  by  the 
Commissariat,   that   Sebastopol   would 
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speedily  taXi,  and  the  campaign  ui  the 
Crioiea  teniiiiiate»  tboa^  not  much  in- 
nsted  upon  by  the  wihrnioe  iriiom  we 
examined,  was  unquestioDably  a  most 
influential  caiise  of  many  defects  in  the 
arroBgements.  It  appears  to  have  been 
assumed,  till  the  beginning  of  November, 
that  any  present  inconvenience  could  be 
but  of  short  duration,  and  that  any  ex- 
pedients by  which  the  emergencies  of  the 
moment  could  be  overcome,  were  suf- 
ficient for  the  occasion.  A  man  of  com- 
prehensive views  might  probably  have 
risen  superior  to  these  disadvantages, 
and  created  an  oiganisation  suited  to  the 
circumstances.  He  would  doubtless  at 
once  have  perceived  that  the  established 
practice  of  procuring  all  supplies  by 
tenders  and  contracts  is  not  calculated 
to  draw  forth  the  resources  of  Turkey, 
or  to  make  them  available  when  re- 
quired. Finding  that  his  supplies  must 
be  drawn  from  provinces  of  the  resources 
of  which  he  had  little  knowledge,  and  to 
the  inhabitants  of  which  he  was  unable 
even  to  communicate  his  wants  in  any 
language  which  they  could  understand, 
he  would  probably  have  turned  to  good 
account  the  knowledge  of  the  country 
and  its  resources,  possessed  by  a  large 
and  reRpectable  body  of  public  servants, 
her  Majesty's  Consuls,  and  he  would 
then  have  found  those  resources  more 
ample  and  more  easily  made  available 
than  till  lately  they  were  believed  to  be. 
But  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
every  man  who  may  rise  to  the  head  of 
so  limited  a  department,  even  after  a 
long  course  of  meritorious  service,  is  to 
display,  whenever  the  occasion  may 
demand  it,  inventive  resources  and 
administrative  capacity  of  a  very  high 
order." 

Without  here  anticipating  the  Com- 
miseaiy-Gteneral's  reply,  we  may  state 
that  the  Commissariat,  like  other 
br^ches  of  our  service,  only  begins 
to  apprehend  the  nature  of  its  duties 
in  the  field,  when  the  time  comes  to 
exercise  them.  To  supply  the  garri- 
sons of  our  colonies,  where  stores 
filled  by  regular  contractors  are  al- 
ways maintained,  and  where  the  duty 
of  seeing  that  those  stores,  of  good 
(juality  and  fair  price,  are  reguhtrly 
issued,  is  the  chief  service  required 
from  a  Commissariat  officer,  is  obvi- 
ously a  very  slender  preparation  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  camp  or  the 
field.  Those  exigencies  existed  in 
the  Crimean  campai^  in  more  for- 
midable and  perplexmg  array  than 
any  man's  experience  could,  though 
aided  by  a  quick  imagination,  have 
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enabled  him  to  antidpaie  or  provide 
for.  The  Quartermaster  -  General 
truly  Mys  in  his  evideiioe,  ^  Ow]]i|[to 
the  peculiar  ctreiirastoaoee  in  wliidi 
this  army  in  the  Crimea  has  been 
placed,  in  an  enemy's  country,  with 
only  the  ground  on  which  we  stood, 
ana  durin^^  a  Crimean  winter,  the 
commissanat  department  has  been 
called  upon  to  perform  most  unpre- 
cedented services  for  an  army  in  the 
field.**  It  was  the  instant  and  press- 
ing nature  of  the  wants,  demand- 
ing temporary  shifts  and  appliances 
to  meet  them,  which  caused  all  at- 
tempts at  organised  provision  for  the 
difficulties  which  arose,  to  be  each 
day  more  hopelessly  futile.  Could 
the  pressure  of  calamity  have  paused 
for  a  time,  had  any  breathing-space 
been  allowed,  a  system  might  have 
been  establisned.  But  we  can  fancy 
a  man  even  of  *'  comprehensive 
views,**  and  possessing  "inventive 
resources  and^  administrative  capa- 
city of  a  very  high  order."  bewilder- 
ed by  the  demands,  eacn  day  more 
urgent,  of  an  army  starving  before 
him,  till  he  despairs  of  being  able  to 
overtake  and  arrest  the  incessant 
crowd  of  disasters. 

There  is  one  deficiency  not  touched 
on  in  the  Report,  which  we  have  al- 
ways estimated  among  the  most 
senous— that  of  wharves  at  Bala- 
klava.  A  dozen  on  each  side  of  the 
harbour  would  have  enabled  ships 
to  unload  and  make  room  for  others, 
with  a  facility  which  would  at  once 
have  obviated  much  of  the  confusion 
that  grew  didly  more  perplexing  in 
that  crowded  region.  Vessels,  packed 
side  by  side,  completely  choked  the 
narrow  harbour,  and  most  important 
^upplies  remained  on  shipboard,  be- 
cause others  less  wanted  could  be 
more  easily  disembarked.  Every  day 
a  long  line  of  cavalry  horses  and 
artillery-wagEons  might  be  seen  lin- 
ing the  muddy  edge  of  the  harbour, 
while  a  single  boat  at  a  time  dis- 
chaiged  at  a  single  point  its  scanty 
cargo  of  hay.  The  great  tide  of  supply 
that  poured  from  England  was  nar- 
rowed at  balaklava  to  a  single  point, 
the  waist  of  the  hour-glass,  through 
which  it  drained  in  scanty  droppings 
to  the  camp.  Admiral  Boxer  at  once 
perceived  tnis,  and  his  first  efforts  on 
arriving  at  BaUklava  were  directed 
to  making  wharves^  the  good  effect  of 
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whidi  measure  was  inatftntly  visible 
— and  this,  we  think,  might  and  ought 
to  hare  been  done  before. 

The  first  Report  haying  invesii- 
gatted  the  subjects  of  food,  trani 
and  forage,  the  seccmd  treats  oj 
rlnthing  and  shelter  of  the  army, 
is  dated  London,  January  1856. 

When  the  army  landed  in 
Crimea,  bo  great  was  the  anxiety  for 
H  rapid  advance,  that  the  knapsacks 
were  left  on  botud  the  ships  the  men 
had  come  in.  These  were  despatched 
on  different  errands,  and  tne  men 
consequently  did  not  regain  their 
knapsacks  for  six  weeks,  so  that 
though  the  British  soldier  is  well 
provided  with  clothing,  the  troops  in 
Uie  Crimea  were  for  that  period 
without  a  change  of  clothes.* 

By  the  end  of  November  large 
Bui^lies  of  warm  clothing  had  ar- 
rived, but  a  great  and  disf^rous  de- 
ficiency was  occasioned  by  the  loss 
of  the  Prince,  which  went  down  in 
the  storm  of  tne  14th  November  with 
a  vast  quanti^  of  stores  on  board 
Bjr  the  end  of  December  great  quan- 
tities had  arrived  to  replace  the  loss, 
both  firom  England  and  Constanti- 
nople. The  period  when  these  ar- 
ticles were  most  required  was  in  De- 
cember and  January,  when  there  were 
supplies  enough  in  hand  to  have 
averted  much  of  the  suffering  the 
troops  underwent  Yet  these  sup- 
plies were  not  issued  j  and  this  fact, 
of  which  the  Comnusdoners  never 
received  any  satisfactory  explana- 
tions, forms  the  gravest  charge  in 
this  second  Report.  Great -coats, 
rugs,  paillasses,  watch-cloaks,  were  in 
thousands  at  Balaklava  unissued, 
while  "  during  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber the  severitv  of  the  winter  had 
much  increased,  and  the  medical 
officers  describe  the  sufferings  of  the 
troops,  for  want  of  proper  bedding, 
warm  covering^  and  clotning,  as  very 
serious.  No  circumstance  was  more 
dilated  on  by  those  gentlemen  than 
the  condition  of  the  men,  lying  on 
the  muddy  floors  of  their  tents,  with 
nothing  under  or  over  them  except  a 
blanket  or  great-coat,  otten  quite  wet. 
From  this  condition  even  the  sick 
were  not  at  that  time  exempt.**    In 
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i^>eakii^  of  boots  and  shoes,  a  cir- 
cumstance is  incidentally  mentioned 
which  will  convey  some  idea  d  the 
novel  and  pecoliar  sofferin^  of  our 
foriom  soldiers.  "Throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter  the  troops 
suffered  much  from  the  want  of 
proper  boots  and  shoes,  not  because 
there  was  any  deficiency  of  them  in 
store,  but  because  in  a  cold  climate 
the  men  required  to  wear  more  than 
one  pair  of  socks  or  stockings,  and 
because  their  feet  had  swollen  so  mudt 
from  the  effects  of  cold,  and  from 
rarely  taking  of  their  hoots  and 
shoes,  lest  they  should  he  unable  to 
get  them  on  again,  that  comparativdy 
few  were  large  enough"  With  tight 
and  wet  boots  clinging  to  his  sweUed 
feet,  the  soldier  limped  in  his  thin 
wet  clothing  through  the  mire,  or 
lay  shivering  on  the  mud-spread  noor 
of  his  bleak  tent  Numbers  of  huts 
were  sent  from  Ekigland,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  con^^  them  to  the 
plateau.  A  man  stncken  with  fever 
or  dysentery  lay  with  a  blanket  be- 
tween him  and  the  wet  ground,  in  a 
common  tent,  destitute  of  medicines 
and  comforts,  till  in  most  cases  the 
blanket  became  his  shroud  For  the 
six  severest  weeks  of  winter  this  con- 
tinued, till  after  the  middle  of  Janu- 
ary supplies  poured  in  from  England 
in  embarrassmg  profusion. 

Merely  as  a  calm,  clear,  unpreju- 
diced narrative  of  the  state  of  the 
army  during  this  extraordinary  cam- 
paign, the  Ifeport  would  have  been  of 
great  value ;  but  its  most  important 
lessons  axe  contained  in  the  sue^ges- 
tions  which  the  Commissioners  throw 
out,  the  adoption  of  which  may  guard 
against  the  recurrence  of  such  cala- 
mities in  future  wars. 

After  remarking  how  beneficial  an 
alteration  in  the  diet  of  the  army, 
perfectly  practicable  at  the  time, 
would  have  been,  they  say — 

"  It  Beems  to  be  a  defect  in  the  sys- 
tem of  the  British  army,  that  no  one  is 
specially  responsible  for  the  fitness  of 
the  diet  supplied  to  the  troops,  or  for 
the  most  advantageous  adaptation  of  the 
resources  of  the  countries  in  which  mili- 
tary operations  are  carried  on,  to  the 
requirements,  in  this   respect,  of   the 


*'  So  says  the  Report ;  but  CoL  Gordon  has  since  asserted  that  what  was  left 
m  the  knapsacks  would  not  have  repaid  the  troops  for  the  trouble  of  reclaiming 
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army.  Supplies  of  the  utmost  value  to 
health  may  thus  be  lying  within  reach, 
without  being  made  available,  because 
they  are  not  specified  in  the  scale  of 
rations,  and  because  there  is  no  one 
whose  especial  duty  it  is  to  find  them 
out  and  to  suggest  their  employment 
A  Commander-in-chief  may  be  a  man  of 
consummate  genius,  capable  of  attend- 
ing to  everything  great  or  small,  but  a 
nation  cannot  sueiy  ground  its  system 
upon  the  assumption  that  it  can  at  all 
times  command  the  services  of  such 
men ;  and  it  may  be  worthy  of  consider- 
ation whether  there  ought  not  to  be 
upon  the  staff  of  an  army  in  the  field  an 
officer,  holding  high  military  rank,  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  devote  his  attention 
to  the  supply  of  the  armv,  who  should 
be  responsible  for  everythmg  connected 
with  the  receipt  and  issue  of  supplies 
and  stores  of  every  description,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Quartermaster-Qene- 
ral  and  the  Adjutant-General  are  respon- 
sible for  the  manner  in  which  their  De- 
partments are  conducted,  and  who  should 
be  selected  with  reference  to  his  special 
qualificationa" 

Fresh  meat,  soft  bread,  and  veget- 
ables, should,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Commissioners,  always  be  issued  so 
far  as  possible  to  an  army  in  the 
field,  as  regular  articles  of  consump- 
tion. 

^  Regarded  merely  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  irrespective  of  higher 
considerations,  moral  and  political,  the 
most  wasteful  of  all  expenditure  is  the 
expenditure  of  men.  There  is  hardly 
any  conceivable  price  that  it  may  be 
necessary  to  pay  for  what  is  required  to 
preserve  the  health  and  efficiency  of  the 
soldier,  that  is  not  advantageously  laid 
out  Every  soldier  has  cost  a  large  sum 
before  he  is  landed  in  the  Crimea  fit  for 
duty,  and  it  costs  a  like  sum  to  replace 
him.  The  value  of  the  other  considera- 
tions cannot  be  estimated  in  money,  for 
they  are  above  all  price.  But  the  high- 
est price  that  has  been  paid,  per  pound, 
for  fresh  meat,  including  freight  and 
casualties,  was  5d.  or  6d.,  and  therefore 
less  than  the  lowest  price  at  which  salt 
meat  has  been  put  into  store  in  the 
Crimea ;  and  if  the  casualties  which,  in 
the  winter  voyage  from  the  Bosphorus, 
in  steam  vessel^  are  variously  stated  at 
from  fourteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  had 
been  double  that  amount,  or  even  a 
lai^er  proportion,  that  would  not  have 
been  a  sufficient  reason  for  leaving  the 
army  without  an  adequate  supply  of 
what  was  necessary  to  preserve  the 
health  of  the  troops." 
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The  provisions  issued  to  the  army 
in  the  late  campaign  should  only  be 
resorted  to  when  fresh  meat  and 
bread  cannot  be  obtained  : — 

"The  dependence  on  a  diet  of  salt 
meat  and  biscuit  only  should,  in  future, 
be  confined  to  cases  in  which  the  Qene- 
ral  Officer  in  command  has  satisfied 
himself  as  to  the  impossibility  of  pro- 
curing other  supplies,  and  therefore 
directs,  in  general  orders^  the  issue  of 
that  description  of  food.  The  restric- 
tion to  this  ration  should  then  be  com- 
municated immediately  to  the  Home 
Authorities,  in  order  that  they  may  send 
out  supplies  of  preserved  meats  and  ve- 
getables, to  counteract  its  sameness  and 
innutritions  qualities." 

Following  up  the  subject,  they 
propose  the  details  of  an  improved 
daify  ration  for  the  soldier,  and  their 
opinion  is  supported  by  the  approval 
or  the  great  dietary  authonty,  Dr 
Christison,  who  agrees  with  them  in 
the  selection  of  articles,  though  he 
thinks  a  slight  increase  m  the  quan- 
tity advisable,  and  who  also  coincides 
with  them  in  thinking  that  porter 
might  be  beneficially  substituted  for 
the  ration  of  rum. 

The  present  method  of  clothing 
the  army  by  contract  they  consider 
highly  objectionable.  The  clothing 
was  described  by  commanding  ofi&- 
cersi 


"Extremely  spongy  in  its  texture, 
badly  put  together,  and  quite  unfit  to 
stand  the  tear  and  wear  of  the  rough 
work  of  the  trenches.  Some  of  the 
officers  who  had  examined  the  clothing 
of  the  French  soldiers,  stated  that  it 
was  greatly  superior  in  texture  to  that 
which  was  supplied  to  the  British 
troops. 

"  The  experience  gained  in  the  Crimea 
appears  to  estabUsh  the  expediency  of 
improving  the  quality  and  workmanship 
of  every  nart  of  the  soldier's  clothing. 
But  it  would  be  vain  to  look  for  improve- 
ment, so  long  as  it  is  procured  from  the 
man  who  offers  it  the  cheapest,  instead 
of  from  him  who  manu&ctures  it  of  the 
best  quality.** 

Perceiving  that  ill  consequences 
arose  from  the  circumstance  that 
conunanding  ofiScers  were  not  in- 
formed of  the  articles  in  store  for 
the  use  of  the  troops,  they  suggest  a 
remedy : — 

"  We  would  venture  to  suggest,  that 
the  commanding  officers  of  brigades,  or 
divisions,  should  be  informed,  at  least 
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ooce  a  month,  of  the  contents  of  the 
QBaitermmster-Genaal's  store,  and  that 
th^  ahoold  be  held  reeponaible  for  the 
trmfgniwion  to  headqtiarters  of  requisU 
tioiia  for  whatever  articles  they  consider 
cwwntial  to  the  wel&re  of  their  men, 
vhether  these  articles  may  be  in  store  or 
Bot  Commanding  officers  wonld  then 
know  how  fiur  the  stores  were  capable  of 
sopplying  the  wants  of  their  men,  and 
the  Quartermaster-General  would  kaiow 
what  those  wants  were  which  his  stores 
were  miable  to  supply." 

The  ration-stoppages,  or  amonnts 
deducted  from  each  man's  pay  for 
his  daily  subsistence,  were  the  cause 
of  hopeless  confusion  in  the  accounts. 

'The  ration-stoppages,  however,  are 
not  only  different  at  different  times,  but 
they  also  differ  in  different  circumstances 
at  the  same  time.  It  has  been  stated 
that  since  coffee  and  sugar  have  been 
regularly  issued,  the  stoppage  has  been 
i^  ;  but  if  the  man  who  is  subject  to 
that  charge  while  doing  duty  on  shore 
is  ordered  on  ship-board,  his  ration 
stoppage  becomes  5d.  or  6d.,  according 
to  circumstances.  Again,  if  the  same 
man  goee  into  hospital  sick  or  wounded, 
the  stoppage  is  S^d. ;  thus,  before  his 
account  can  be  settied  for  the  month,  it 
must  be  ascertained  how  many  days  he 
was  doing  duty  on  shore,  and  therefore 
mbject  to  a  stoppage  of  44d. ;  how  many 
onboard  of  ship  receiving  rations  of 
spirits,  and  therefore  subject  to  a  stop- 
pi^  of  6d. ;  how  many  on  board  not 
rec^ving  spirits,  and  therefore  subject 
to  a  stoppage  of  5d. ;  and  how  many  in 
hDspital,  and  therefore  subject  to  a  stop- 
page of  34d,  During  the  last  campaign, 
every  man  in  the  army  was  part  of  the 
time  on  duty  on  shore,  and  part  of  the 
time  on  board  ship;  nearly  all  were 
part  of  the  time  in  hospital — most  of 
them  two  or  three  times ;  and  about  half 
the  army  went  sick  to  Scutari,  and  were, 
therefore,  part  of  the  time  on  shipboard 
sickjbesides  the  other  occasions  on  which 
they  embarked ;  yet  for  each  of  these 
men  it  is  necessary,  to  the  settlement  of 
his  account,  tiiat  the  precise  amount  of 
stoppage  to  which  he  is  subject  on  each 
day  should  be  ascertained.  This,  how- 
ever, in  a  vast  number  of  cases  is  im- 
possible ;  and  therefore  the  soldier  can- 
not get  a  setUement  of  his  account ; 
neither  can  the  Regimental  Paymaster, 
nor  the  Commissariat,  nor  the  Pur- 
veyor. At  length,  after  an  amount  of 
labour  and  correspondence  which  is  al- 
most incredible,  the  inextricable  knot 
has  probably  to  be  cut  by  an  arbitrary 
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settlement,  as  being  the  only  one  prao* 
ticable. 

**  Even  where  the  whole  details  of  the 
various  stoppages  can  be  traced  and 
established,  the  amount  of  labour  and 
the  extent  of  the  accounts  is  enormous. 
The  Commissariat,  which  has  chaige  of 
the  Military  Chest,  ought  to  settle  ac* 
counts  with  each  regiment  monthly, 
taking  care  that  in  tUl  cases  the  proper 
amount  of  ratioU'Stoppages  is  paid  into 
the  chest,  and  that  the  voucners  are 
complete.  Mr  Williams,  the  Commis- 
sariat officer  charged  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  that  branch  of  the  Depart- 
ment, produced  to  us  vouchers  for  ration- 
stoppages  amounting  to  348  half-sheets 
of  foolscap  paper,  and  which  it  occupied 
one  person  fully  a  week  to  compile  and 
examine.  These  were  the  voudiers  for 
only  one  corps,  the  Artillery,  and  for 
only  one  montiu  The  memorandums 
furnished  by  Mr  Leahy,  Acting  Quarter- 
master of  the  Sappers  and  Miners,  bv 
Mr  Dares,  Paymaster  of  the  28d  Fusi- 
liers, and  by  Mr  Williams,  Assistant 
CommfsRary-General,  explain  very  clearly 
the  difficulties  and  embarrassments 
arising  in  their  several  departments  from 
the  present  system,  and  they  all  point 
to  one  uniform  rate  of  stoppage  in  the 
field  as  the  appropriate  remedy. 

"  By  reducing  the  charge  to  one  uni- 
form rate,  whel£ier  the  soldier  be  doing 
duty  on  shore,  or  be  in  hospital,  or  on 
shipboard,  and  making  the  balance  of 
his  pay  the  only  matter  of  account,  the 
whole  of  these  difficulties  would  at  once 
be  removed,  and  an  immense  amount  of 
labour  saved.  The  system  of  accounting, 
as  between  the  public,  the  Paymaster, 
and  the  Commissariat,  would  thus  be 
placed  upon  a  footing  so  simple  and 
satis&ctory,  that  there  could  never,  at 
any  time,  or  under  any  circumstances, 
be  the  slightest  difficulty  in  settling  a 
soldier's  accounts,  so  far  as  regards  any 
period  during  which  he  is  considered  to 
have  been  on  field  service.  The  daily 
stoppage  being  always  the  same,  the 
balance  of  pay  would  never  vary,  and  it 
would  only  be  necessary  to  establish  the 
number  of  days  he  was  entitied  to  re- 
ceive it  to  admit  of  his  accounts  being 
settled  at  once." 

To  adopt  this  suggestion  would  be 
to  confer  a  great  benefit,  not  only  on 
the  soldierhimself,  but  on  those  char^g- 
edwith  the  settlement  of  his  accounts. 
The  instant  a  man  left  the  camp 
sick,  all  trace  of  him  was  for  a  time 
lost.  Hundreds  arrived  at  Scutari 
delirious,  and  so  died,  nameless,  and 
without  a  record  by  which  their 
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death  might  be  certainly  known.  At 
this  very  day,  men  are  returned  as 
missing,  who  must  have  died  durilig 
that  wmter.  A  great  number  too 
died,  and  were  buried  at  sea,  either 
on  tneir  passage  to  Scutari,  or  thence 
to  England.  Under  sucn  circum- 
stances, it  may  easily  be  imagined 
that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an 
exact  settlement  were  quite  insur- 
mountable. It  may  be  said,  truly, 
that  such  difficulties  are  not  likely 
to  occur  again— but  thiiL  like  all  the 
remedies  proposed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, is  of  general  application,  and 
will  tend  to  Sie  improvement  or  our 
militaiysystem. 

The  Keport  takes  up  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  large  volume  of 
which  it  is  indeed  the  essence.  It 
is  followed  by  a  mass  of  evidence 
collected  from  nearly  all  those  in 
authority,  and  in  great  measure 
authenticated  by  official  documents ; 
and  the  reader  will  be  repaid  for  the 
perusal  of  the  volmne  and  appendix  by 
a  much  clearer  idea  of  the  perplexities 
of  the  campaign  than  he  before  pos- 
sessed. Tate,  for  instance,  this  letter, 
one  of  many,  from  the  Deputy-Assist- 
ant Commissary  of  the  Light  Cavalry 
Brigade.  It  is  dated  Balaklava,  Nov. 
21,*  the  time  when  the  distresses 
were  beginning  to  press  heavily  : — 

"  Balaklava,  November  21, 1854. 

"  My  Lord, — I  must  again  bring  to  your 
Lordship's  notice  the  state  of  the  Light 
Cavalry  Brigade  with  regard  to  forage. 

''In  my  last  letter  I  informed  your 
Lordship  that  one  and  a  half  day's  com 
and  some  hay  was  due  to  the  brigade, 
but  instead  of  my  having  been  able  to 
make  good  any  part  of  that,  I  have  fallen 
into  further  arrears.  The  weather  is  in 
part  the  cause,  but  it  is  chiefly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  want  of  transport  On 
the  1 9th  I  had  only  10  extra  mule-carts 
afforded  me. 

"  Yesterday,  the  20th,  none  whatever 
until  so  late  an  hour  (and  then  only  15 
pack  animals)  as  to  be  of  no  use. 

"  It  is  now  mid-day,  and  as  the  transport 
has  not  yet  come  into  Balaklava  from  its 
own  camp,  I  have  only  been  able  to  des- 
patch 30  sacks  of  barley  on  my  own  carts, 
each  only  carrying  three  sacks  on  the 
present  roads. 

"  I  would  wish  further  tO  bring  to  your 
Lordship's  notice  that  the  Light  Brigade 
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suffers  in  another  respect  Even  when 
I  have  transport  on  the  beach,  and  a 
boat-Ioad  of  barley  arrivee,  a  dozen  or 
more  Heavy  Dragoons,  or  as  many  Ar- 
tillerymen, jump  in,  carry  out  the  sacks, 
load  their  transport,  my  few  wretched 
Turics  or  Maltese  having  a  very  poor 
diance  in  the  mel^ 

**  Whilst  writing  this,  Deputy-Assist- 
ant Ck>nmus8ary  •  Qeneral  Qoold,  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  depdt  tran^ort> 
has  come  in,  and  assures  me  the  mules  are 
nearly  done  up  —  almost  incapable  of 
further  work. — I  have,  &a 

(Signed)      "  A.  CROOKSHANK, 
**  Deputjf  AuUtant  Commiuary  Gaund, 
'*  Light  Cavalry  Briffodc 
Lieat-G«DerRl  the  Earl  of  Cardigan, 
Ck>mmandiog  Cavalry." 

The  publication  of  the  Report  was 
anxiously  looked  for.  There  was  a 
general  expectation  that,  as  Mrs 
Quickly  savs,  Sir  John  would 
make  it  a  bloody  day  to  somebody, 
and  the  public  were  eager  for  the 
signal  to  fall  on.  It  appeared  in 
January,  and,  naturally  enough,  call- 
ed forth  loud  complaints  from  those 
who  were,  or  imanned  themselves  to 
be,  impugned.  Shortly  afterwards  a 
Court  of  Inquiry  was  ordered,  the 
i^ason  for  convening  which  was 
for  a  long  time  the  suoject  of  much 
controversy  and  speculation,  for  while 
Lord  Panmure  said  it  was  to  inquire 
into  the  Report,  thereby  certainly 
seeming  to  cast  a  reflection  on  the 
Ck)nmiissioners,  Lord  Palmerston, 
with  many  compliments  on  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  executed  their  task, 
represented  the  object  of  the  inquiry 
to  be  to  afford  certain  officers,  who 
iinagined  their  characters  to  be  as^ 
sailed,  the  opportunity  of  vindication. 
These  little  aiscrei>ancies  in  the  ac- 
coimts  of  the  Ministers  might  well 
excuse  some  confusion  in  the  ideas  of 
the  public ;  and  accordingly  the  In- 
quiry was  variously  r^a^ded  as  an 
impeachment  of  the  Commissioners,  as 
a  tribunal  for  bringing  to  justice  the 
accused  officers,  and  as  a  post-mortem 
examination  on  the  remains  of  the 
army. 

Meanwhile  the  Commissary-Gene- 
raL  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the 
only  person  blamed  in  the  first  Re- 
pNort,  and  against  whom  the  accusa- 
tions were  of  the  gravest,  did  not 


*  Several  letters  and  documents  are  erroneously  dated  1855  instead  of  1854 — 
this  is  one  of  them. 
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gaietly  sabmit,  but  aaying,  with 
Falstafl^  "  My  lord,  I  will  not  under- 
go this  sneapwithout  reply,"  he  laid 
oefore  the  House  a  counter  -  state- 
ment, which  we  will  compare  with 
the  inculpatory  matter  of  the  first 

fisiX^  Mr  Filder  enumerates  the 
duties  of  the  Commissariat,  duties 
which  ^  embrace  all  the  civil  admini^ 
strstion  of  the  army,  excepting  the 
hospitals,  and  have  since  been  di- 
vide among  three  separate  depart- 
ments." Here  we  may  call  attention 
to  the  fact,  proving  the  difficulties  the 
Commissanat  laboured  under,  that 
aft^  the  land-transport  became  a 
separate  service  under  selected  offi- 
cers, who  had  eveiy  means  placed  at 
their  disposal  for  rendering  it  speedily 
effective,  so  jj^reat  were  the  obstacles 
to  the  formation  of  a  transport-corps 
on  a  large  aeale,  that  we  believe  the 
entire  army  could  at  no  period  have 
advanced  into  the  country  for  want 
of  Bofficiexit  means  of  conveyance. 
He  then  ahows  how  utterly  inez- 
perienoed  his  subordinates  were  in 
their  field  duties.  "None  of  the 
sobordinate  establishments  absolute- 
hr  necessary  to  the  effidencv  of  a 
neld<x>mni]8sariat  existed  at  the  out- 
break x)f  the  war.  and  even  the  offi- 
cers had  to  be  collected  from  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  empire, — from 
Sierra  Leone,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  New  South  Wales,  and  of  course 
byslow  degrees.  In  the  mean  time  I 
uui  to  carry  on  the  duties  with  the 
temporary  asastance  of  gentlemen 
fiimuJied  from  other  departments, 
and  whoHy  without  experience  in 
commissanat  service.**  Next  he  al- 
hides  to  the  uncertaintv  as  to  where 
the  army  would  spend  the  winter, 
showing  that  until  the  \2^h  of  Oc- 
tober he  received  no  orders  what- 
ever from  Lord  Raglan  on  the 
sulject  of  making  provision  for  it 
Now,  on  these  pleas  alone — ^viz.  the 
extensive  duties  of  the  Commissariat, 
the  total  inexperience  of  his  officers, 
the  absence  of  necessary  establish- 
ments, the  want  of  definite  informar 
tion  as  to  the  winter-quarters,  and 
lastlv,  the  unprecedent^  difficulties 
of  lie  campcugn — Mr  Filder  would 
have  been  entitled  to  a  full  and  hon- 
oorable  acquittal,  even  had  all  the 
diaiges  of  the  Report  been  proved 
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against  him.  These,  however,  he 
meets  in  detail 

First,  he  shows  that  the  average 
monthly  quantity  of  fresh  meat  which 
he  provided  from  November  to  March 
was  10  lb.  per  man,  while  that  of  the 
French  army  was  but  6 J^  lb.,  although 
our  allies  did  not  suffer  the  same 
losses  as  we  did  on  the  14th  Novem- 
ber, and  that  the  low  average  in  De- 
eember  was  due  to  the  hurricane 
which  had  damaged  manv  of  his 
cattle-vessels.  In  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary it  C4)pears  by  returns  that  the 
issue  of  vegetables  averaged  17  lb. 
per  man,  brides  r^ular  rations  of 
rice.  At  this  time,  therefore,  the  diet 
of  the  army  was,  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances, wonderfully  good. 

The  lime-juice  adverted  to  by  the 
Commissioners  was,  he  says,  sent 
out  by  the  medical  department,  and 
intended  for  the  hospitals.  If  de- 
manded, it  would  have  been  issued ; 
but  the  chief  Commissary  is  certainly 
not  to  blame  for  not  volunteering 
the  issue,  having  in  truth  no  more  to 
do  with  the  health  of  the  army  than 
the  chief  engineer.  When,  shortly 
afterwards,  it  was  ordered  that  lime- 
juice  shoiild  form  part  of  the  ration, 
the  issue  at  once  became  regular. 

"  When  the  difficulty  about  fuel  to 
roast  the  coffee,"  says  the  Report, 
"began  to  be  seriously  felt  in  De- 
cember, there  were  2705  lb.  of  tea, 
equal  to  173,000  rations,  Iving  in  the 
commissariat  stores  at  iBalaklava.*' 
To  this  Mr  Filder  replies:  "This 
quantity  of  tea  was  reserved  for  the 
use  of  tne  hospitals;  and  considering 
the  vast  number  of  sick,  it  was  not 
more  than  it  was  prudent  to  keep  on 
hMid  for  that  purpose."  He  received 
no  orders  for  its  issue  for  some  time 
after  the  practice  of  keeping  Lord 
Raglan  informed  of  the  quantities  of 
commissariat  supplies  in  store  had 
been  commencea.  When  he  did  re- 
ceive the  order  to  issue  tea  on  alter- 
nate days,  it  was  at  once  complied 
with. 

As  to  the  porter,  its  bulk  pre- 
cluded it  from  Deing  sent  even  to  the 
troops  around  Balaklava,  while  no 
order  was  ever  received  to  issue  it  to 
fatigue  parties.  The  defence  to  this 
count  is,  however,  less  satisfactory 
than  to  the  others,  because  the  porter 
had  originally  been  sent  out  for  the 
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use  of  the  troops,  and,  therefore, 
should  not  have  oeen  left  at  Scutari 
No  medical  knowledge  was  needed 
to  be  aware  how  aavantageous  its 
issue  would  have  been. 

Mr  Filder  denies  having  quoted 
previous  practice  in  the  Peninsula  as 
an  argument  against  providing  fuel ; 
no  such  opinion,  he  says,  is  to  be 
foimd  in  nis  evidence.  **I  have 
never  maintained  that  the  troops 
were  not  to  be  supplied  with  fuel  by 
the  Commissariat,  if  they  were  so 
circumstanced  that  they  could  not 
provide  themselves  with  it."  It  had, 
it  seems,  been  settled  early  in  No- 
vember, "that  the  Commissariat  was 
to  supply  the  troops  with  fuel  when 
they  could  no  longer  provide  them^ 
selves  with  it,  and  we  were  quite  pre- 
pared to  commence  the  issues  when- 
ever ordered.  .  .  .  There  was  never, 
at  any  time,  a  want  of  fuel  at  Bala- 
klava.  The  only  difficulty  was  to 
find  the  means  of  conveying  it  to  the 
front."  And  as  this  brings  us  to  the 
primary  question  of  forage,  we  wiU 
proceed  at  once  to  that 

The  Commissary-General  had,  it 
seems,  made  ample  provision  for  sup- 
plying forage,  m  tne  form  of  loose 
nay  and  chopped  straw,  to  the  army, 
had  it  remained  in  Turkey.  When 
it  was  ordered  to  the  Crimea,  he  pre- 
vailed on  the  contractors  in  Con- 
stantinople to  have  600  tons  of  the 
hay  pressed  for  shipment,  and  when 
he  foimd  they  were  likely  to  fail  in 
their  agreement,  he  wrote  to  Eng- 
land for  2000  tons.  "Of  this  de- 
mand only  about  one-tenth  was  for- 
warded." This  200  tons,  which  was 
intended  for  a  two  months'  supply 
only,  was  all  he  received  from  Eng- 
land in  six  months.  "Had  my  re- 
quisitions for  hay  been  complied 
with,  the  deficiency  in  tliis  respect 
which  was  felt  throughout  the  win- 
ter would  have  been  prevented,  and 
I  should  have  been  able  to  maintain 
a  sufficient  transport  establishment." 

To  the  suggestions  thrown  out  by 
the  Commissioners,  ahready  quoted, 
respecting  the  best  method  of^  draw- 
ing forth  the  resources  of  Turkey, 
Mr  Filder^s  reply  is  somewhat  in  the 
spirit  of  Mr  Weller's  to  Solomon 
Pell,  when  that  legal  friend  volun- 
teered some  advice  respecting  the 
probate  of  Mrs  Weller's  will,  "  Ve 


''Tho  CommissionerB  have  here  as- 
Bumed  that  I  obtained  no  supplies,  ex- 
cept by  means  of  contracts  and  tenders, 
and  that  I  had  only  followed  the  beaten 
track.  I  am  unable  to  say  whence  they 
have  derived  the  opinion  ;  but  however 
derived,  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  fact. 
I  obtained  supplies  by  every  variety  of 
mode  in  which  it  was  possible  to  procure 
them ;  that  is,  by  means  of  agents  having 
a  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  language  and  habits 
of  the  people ;  by  direct  purchases  made 
by  Commissariat  officers  from  the  par- 
ties holding  the  supplies,  without  either 
written  tender  or  agreement ;  by  public 
competition  and  by  special  tender ;  and, 
when  necessaiy,  by  requisition  on  Eng- 
land." 

We  have  now  gone  briefly  through 
the  whole  of  the  charges  brought 
against  the  Conmdssanat,  by  men 
sent  expressly  to  make  inquiries  on 
the  subject,  and  well  qualified  for  the 
task.  Let  us  request  the  imaginative 
reader  to  place  himself  for  a  moment 
in  the  Commissary-General's  place. 
Let  him  fancv  himself  suddenly  ap- 
prised after  Inkermann  that  the  army 
IS  to  winter  on  the  plateau,  destitute 
of  shelter,  at  a  distance  from  its  port, 
and  encircled  by  the  enemy.  Let 
him  fancy  his  first  efforts  to  procure 
supplies  defeated  by  the  hurricane 
which  disables  his  cattle -vessels. 
Let  him  see  his  transport -horses 
dail^r  dyin^,  the  roads  daily  disap- 
pearing, the  harbour  daily  more 
crowded,  and  still  the  never-ceasing 
demand  for  daily  food.  Let  him 
remember  that  ike  duties  of  the 
Commissariat  know  of  no  relaxation, 
that  whether  the  siege  progressed  or 
lanfi^uished,  its  efforts  were  the  same, 
— that  the  subaltern  officers  of  the 
Commissariat,  though  men  of  great 
capacitv.  energr,  and  intelligence, 
were  all  untramed  to  their  work; 
let  him  hear  for  his  encouragement 
the  echoes  of  the  minatoiy  clamour 
at  home;  and  then  let  him  say 
whether  greater  shortcomings  than 
have  been  proved  against  Mr  Filder 
might  not  easily  be  forgiven.  And 
let  nim  say,  too,  whether,  considering 
all  the  dir^  obloquy  and  ndirect 
censure  to  which  Mr  Filder  has  so 
long  been  exposed,  he  is  not  entitled 
to  some  tardy  reparation. 
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On  the  4th  of  April  the  Board  of 
Inquiry  b^an  its  fdttingB.  A  large 
wooden  edifice  had  been  constructed 
at  Chelsea,  calculated  to  accommodate 
1200  spect&ton,  and  here  the  general 
officers  constituting  the  Court  a^ 
sembledi  to  receive  evidence,  their 
proceedings  being  regulated  dv  the 
Judge-Advocate  General  A  letter 
from  the  Minister-of-War  informed 
the  Court  that  they  had  been  con- 
vened "for  the  purpose  of  taking 
into  consideration  so  much  of  the 
*  Reports  on  the  supplies  to  the  Brit- 
ish army  in  the  Cnmea,'  as  animad- 
verts upon  the  conduct  of  certain 
officers  upon  Her  Majesty's  General 
Staff,  and  in  Her  Mtyesty's  army  :" 
and  they  were  commanded  "  not  only 
to  report  an  opinionupon  the  matters 
referred  to  them,  but  also  to  submit 
to  Her  Majesty  what  may  be  in  their 
juckment  best  to  be  done  there- 
on. In  compliance  with  the  Presi- 
dent's desire  that  the  Court  might 
be  informed  of  the  names  of  the  offi- 
cers referred  to,  a  letter  from  General 
Yorke  was  read,  naming  them  as 
Lord  Lucan^  Lord  Cardigan,  Sir 
lUchard  Airey,  and  Colonel  (]k)rdon. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the 
Quartermaster-General's  department 
had  been  directly  inculpated  by  the 
second  Report,  therefore  the  demand 
of  the  two  last-named  officers  to  be 
heard  in  defence  was  intelligible. 
Not  BO  Lord  Lucan's  and  Lord  Car- 
digan's appeal :  for,  after  careful 
pmisal  01  the  Keport,  we  were  our- 
selves unable  to  detect  any  passage 
which  could  be  construed  into  an  im- 
putation on  the  commander  of  the 
cavalrv  sufficiently  explicit  to  call  for 
formal  recitation.  The  offence  to 
Lord  Lucan  lay.  it  seems,  in  a  passage 
of  the  second  Keport  relating  to  the 
hutting  of  the  army,  where,  under 
the  head  of  "Shelter  of  Horses."  the 
losses  of  the  cavalry  are  partly  as- 
cribed to  "  a  want  of  promptitude 
and  in^nuity."  Now,  as  a  want  of 
promptitude  and  ingenuity  is  not  a 
military  crime  (if  it  were,  God  help 
the^ wicked ! ),  many  persons  in  Lord 
Lucan's  position  would  probably  have 
sat  quieUy  down  under  the  imputa- 
tion, conscious  that  no  overt  act  of 
promptitude  or  ingenuity  could  be 
quoted  in  defence,  and  that  the  less 
tliat  was  said  on  the  subject,  the 
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sooner  would  any  disfavour,  with 
which  the  public  might  regard  those 
inculpated,  fade  away.  But  "the 
blood  of  the  Absolutes  was  always 
impatient,"  and  his  lordship  burned 
to  wipe  the  stigma  from  his  scutcheon, 
bjr  breaking  a  lance  with  the  Com- 
missioners Defore  the  world.  "  Shall 
dunghill  curs  confront  the  Helicon  7 
Then-  Pistol,  lay  thy  head  in  furies' 
lap  !  During  the  whole  of  April  the 
Court  sat  gravely  to  hear  discussed 
the  question  of  whether  Lord  Lucan 
had  or  had  not  shown  promptitude 
and  ingenuity;  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  it  may  still  be  fairly  doubted 
whether  his  lordship  is  either  prompt 
or  ingenious. 

First,  Lord  Lucan  proved  that 
some  of  the  Commissioners'  figures 
were  incorrect.  Had  this  incorrect- 
ness told  against  him,  the  exposure 
of  the  error  would  have  been  perti* 
nent  enough,  as  conducting  to  the 
inference  of  "  a  malignant  animus  " 
on  their  part.  But  as  the  error  con- 
sisted in  putting  the  losses  of  the 
cavalrv  at  a  per-centage  much  be- 
low the  realify,  the  implication  of 
animus  fails,  the  thrust  parries  itself, 
and  Tulloch,  who  has  somewhat  in- 
discreetly thrown  his  hat  into  the 
ring,  drawff  first  blood  in  the  en- 
counter. 

Next,  his  lordship  shows  that  he 
remonstrated  against  the  position 
selected  for  the  cavaby  after  the  battle 
of  Inkermann,  as  being  so  distant 
from  the  harbour  as  to  endanger  the 
supply  of  forage.  The  reason  for 
selecting  that  position,  as  it  subse- 
quently appears  from  Sir  R.  Airey's 
evidence,  was  this,  that  General  Can- 
robert,  anticipating  a  second  attack 
from  the  Russians  at  the  same  point, 
and  thinking  that  the  mere  fact  of 
the  presence  of  cavalry  there- might, 
when  told  to  the  enemy  by  their  spies, 
deter  them  from  the  attempt,  had 
persuaded  Lord  Raglan  to  post  them 
m  that  quarter.  Lord  Lucan's  fore- 
bodings were  quickly  realised.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  month  the  neiffh- 
bouring  artillery-camps  were  invaded 
by  ravenous  cavalry  horses  galloping 
naadly  in  at  the  soimd  of  the  feeding 
trumpet,  and  snatching,  undeterred 
by  stick  or  stones,  the  hay  and  barley 
from  the  very  muzzles  of  the  right 
owners.    Painful  it  was  to  see  the 
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frenisy  of  the  creatures  in  their  first 
pangs  of  hunger,  more  painful  to  see 
their  quiet  miserjr  in  the  exhaustion 
which  succeedea  Remedy  there 
seemed  none.  The  labour  of  toiling 
through  the  slouch  to  Balaklava  to 
fetch  their  own  forage  was  so  great 
that  many  horses  sunk  and  died  in 
each  journey — every  day  saw  them 
weaker  and  less  fit  for  the  effort — 
every  night  the  cold  of  frost  was  suc- 
ceeded m  nimibers  by  the  cold  of 
death.  As  for  shelter— given  the  bare 
plain  and  some  blunt  pickaxes^  and 
great  indeed  must  be  the  promptitude 
and  ingenuity  that  secures  it.  There- 
fore his  lordship  has  the  best  of  round 
the  second. 

The  wary  Tulloch  now  tries  a  cun- 
ning feint.  He  says  that  want  of 
promptitude  and  ingenuity  are  not 
charged  on  Lord  Lucan  or  any  one 
particularly,  but  generally  on  those 
who  might  be  in  responsible  positions 
— that  Lord  Raglan  himself  might  be 
thus  alluded  to — that  in  their  great 
desire  to  avoid,  attacking  persons,  the 
Commissioners  worded  their  censure 
so  cautiously  as  to  render  it  ambigu- 
ous, and  thus  roused  up  a  hornet's 
nest  of  possible  culprits,  when,  by 
making  the  charge  more  direct,  they 
would  have  had  but  the  attack  of  one 
to  meet.  This  skilful  evasion,  leaving 
his  lordship  to  fight  the  air,  makes 
the  contest  at  this  period  look  well 
for  Tulloch. 

But  this  advantage  is  presently 
lost.  While  supposed  to  have  with- 
drawn from  the  nght  under  cover  of 
the  before-mentioned  cloud,  we  sud- 
denly hear  the  Colonel  shouting  out, 
"  Turn,  recreant !  I  have  yet  another 
arrow  for  thee.  Why  didn't  you  get 
canvass  from  the  fleet  to  cover  your 
horses,  and  carpenters  to  put  it  up  1" 
His  lordship  might  well  be  puzzled 
at  the  manoeuvres  of  so  Protean  and 
shifty  an  antagonist,  who  one  minute 
tells  him  he  was  aiming  at  somebody 
else,  'twas  all  a  mistake,  and  the  next 
brings  a  fresh  charge  against  him. 
However,  the  parrv,  like  that  of  the 
Smith  of  the  Wynd  when  Norman  of 
the  Hammer  leapjs  over  his  guard 
and  aims  the  poniard  at  his  back,  is 
successftd  as  we  think.  The  idea  of 
the  spare  sails  is  evidently  an  after- 
thought, and  being  such,  it  is  certainly 
unfair  to  quote  it,  after  such  lapse  (xf 
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time  and  such  protracted  discussion, 
as  if  it  were  an  obvious  and  easily 
available  shift  that  oudit  to  have 
suggested  itself  at  once.  Sir  Edmund 
Lyons,  here  making  his  appearance  as 
a  not  very  judicious  Dottle4iolder, 
says  there  were  neither  sails  nor  car- 
penters to  spare.  The  instance  quot- 
ed against  Lord  Lucan  of  Captain 
Heatn,  who,  by  means  of  his  ship's 
carpenters,  succeeded  in  covering 
witn  canvas  a  number  of  horses  in  a 
short  time,  is  not  to  the  point,  because 
Captain  Heath's  vessel  was  lying  in 
Balaklava  harbour,  where  both  car- 
penters and  canvass  could  be  easily 
spared.  And  even  supposing  that 
such  shelter  could  have  been  pro- 
cur€Ki,  we  do  not  see  how  the  com- 
mander of  a  cavalry  force,  himself  a 
subordinate,  could  be  expected  to 
apply  to  the  Admiral  of  the  blockading 
fleet  for  part  of  his  stores  and  sea- 
men. It  was  not  in  his  province  to 
be  aware  of  the  number  of  spare  sails 
or  spare  carpenters  the  ships  might 
possess,  nor,  if  he  were,  to  make  a 
demana  for  the  use  of  them.  Subse- 
quentljr,  we  find  an  engineer  officer 
giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  canvass 
would  have  been  inapplicable  for  the 
purpose. 

Again,  it  was  charged  against  Lord 
Lucan  that  he  mignt  have  caused 
drains  to  be  dug  round  his  horses, 
and  pits  to  be  excavated  for  them  to 
stand  it.  His  reply  was,  that  the 
digging  of  drains  was  to  soldiers, 
especifuly  English  soldiers,  when  un- 
accustomed to  such  work,  and  com- 
pared with  skilled  workmen,  a  labour 
of  five-fold  effort,  and  as  such,  it  was 
not  expedient  to  incur  it,  when  they 
did  not  know,  from  day  to  day,  how 
soon  the  camp  might  be  shifted,  and 
all  their  pains  rendered  nugatory. 
The  pits,  he  remarked,  besides  being 
difficult  to  excavate  except  on  a  hm- 
side,  had  many  disadvantages,  being 
oft;en  aft;er  rain  mere  tanks.  Indeed 
the  digging,  draining,  and  paving  of 
such  a  pit,  however  practicable  for  a 
groom  who  had  notning  to  do  but 
look  after  his  master's  horse,  was 
scarcely  to  be  demanded  of  soldiers, 
who,  besides  the  care  of  their  horses, 
had  to  keep  in  order  their  arms  and 
accoutrements,  to  be  ready  for  action, 
to  fetch  forage,  to  find  their  camp  in 
guards,  and  to  convoy  the  sick. 
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So  fftr,  then,  as  proving  a  negatiTe 
goes,  his  lordship,  we  think,  has  the 
advaata^  The  instances  fail  in 
which  his  antagonists  tiy  to  establish 
a  want  of  promptitiide  and  ingenuity. 
Bat,  on  the  otner  h^d,  he  (U>e8  not 
proFe  himself  to  have  displayed  those 
qoalitiea  The  noble  norses  that 
broke  through  the  Russian  squadrons 
at  Balaklaya  as  deer  break  through 
^he  broom — the  gallant  greys,  tne 
glistening  bays,  '^  whose  necks  were 
dothed  with  thunder,  who  said  among 
the  trumpets  Ha!  ha!  who  went 
forth  to  meet  the  armed  men,"  have 
rotted  on  the  plain  which  shook  be- 
neath their  charge.  Po6Siblj[  a  man 
Q^  extreme  promptitude  and  ingenu- 
ity might  have  saved  them,  but  the 
means  of  their  salvation  have  not 
been  incontestibly  indicated  ;  and 
had  Lord  Lucan  been  notoriouslv 
such  a  man,  he  might  still,  for  all 
that  has  transpired,  have  been  im- 
equal  to  the  struggle  with  the  ele- 
ments. 

Next  came  Lord  Cardigan — ^and  we 
must  confess  our  disappointment  at 
not  finding  his  lordship  so  enter- 
taining as  we  expected.  The  ani- 
madversion he  had  to  complain  of 
was  so  alight,  that  it  could  hardly  be 
oonsiderea  an  animadversion  at  all, 
and  therefore  his  exculpation  was  not 
Ukely  to  be  particularly  interesting, 
and  thus  far  we  did  not  anticipate 
much  amusement.  But  remembering 
his  Lordship's  appetite  for  the  mon- 
M^rari  digitOf  his  lofty  self-importance, 
and  the  sonorous  energy  with  which 
the  trumpet  blown  by  himself  lately 
Tesounded  through  the  world,  we  ex- 
pected to  see  lum  make  the  fullest 
nse  of  the  present  opportunity  for 
dis|^y.  Anayed  like  another  dis- 
tinguished errant,  in  pasteboard  hel- 
met, and  armour  somewhat  out  of 
di^  we  expected  to  see  him  go  forth 
on  his  Rosinante,  *'  the  horse  on  which 
his  lord^p  led  the  celeln^ted  charge 
at  Balaklava,**  to  attack  innumerable 
windmills,  to  combat  many  vast  but 
shadowy  giants,  to  complam  bitterly 
of  envious  enchanters,  and  to  scatter 
whole  flodu  of  sheep.  Finally,  we 
entertained  some  dun  expjectation 
that,  chancing  to  meet  in  his  career 
his  brother  complainant  Lord  Lucan, 
the  noble  blood  of  both  heated  by 
tiie  contest,  they  would  incontinently 
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Msault  each  other,  and  eng^  in  a 
conflict,  at  the  termination  of  which 
nothii^  would  be  left  of  these  aristo- 
cratic Kilkenny  cats  but  the  tails. 

This  promising  programme,  as  we 
had  sketched  it  for  the  occasion,  was, 
however,  totally  different  from  his 
real  course.  In  i)laoe  of  adopting 
Ercles'  vein,  "  a  vein  to  tear  a  cat  in, 
to  make  all  solit,*'  he  delivered  him- 
self, not  only  like  a  man  of  this  world, 
but  a  very  meek  and  reasonable  man 
of  this  worl(L  saying  that  he  had 
never  solicited  any  inquiry,  and  con- 
fining himself  to  refuting  a  state- 
ment in  the  Report,  which  certainly 
does  not  amount  to  a  charge,  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  declined  to  let  the 
horses  of  his  brigade  fetch  their  own 
foi^e. 

We  have  said  we  think  Colonel 
Tulloch  indiscreet  in  appearing  as  the 
defender  of  the  Report,  which,  made 
at  the  instance  of,  and  published  by 
the  Government,  might  oe  considered 
as  their  adopted  chud,  and  which,  if 
it  be  defended  at  all,  should  have  re- 
ceived Ministerial  support  and  pro- 
tection. Considering  tnat  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  pressing  in  its  solid- 
tations  to  at  least  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  undertake  a  difficult, 
invidious,  and  delicate  office;  that 
though  in  ill  health  he  complied ; 
and  that  the  Commission  spared  no 
labour  in  its  investigations^  we  think 
a  prompt  and  warm  recogmtion  of  its 
services  might  fairly  have  been  ex- 
pected Instead  of  that,  the  official 
statement  of  the  Minister  of  War  on 
the  subject,  certainly  left  the  public 
under  the  impression  that  the  Report 
was  itself  to  be  impeached  in  the 
Court  of  Inquiry ;  and  Colonel  Tul- 
loch found  the  task  of  publicly  de- 
fending it  so  full  of  anxiety  and 
trouble,  that  his  health  gave  way, 
fmd  the  inquiry  was  eventually  con- 
cluded in  his  aosence. 

General  Airey's  reply  maybe  briefly 
summed  up.  Its  essence  consistea 
in  showing  that  the  Commissioners 
had  imputed  blame  to  his  depart- 
ment for  not  issuing  supplies  in  store, 
when  its  province  lay  not  in  the  issue 
but  the  apportionment  of  these  sup- 
plies. He  called  one  of  his  assistants 
to  prove  that  the  Report  is  inaccu- 
rate in  the  quantities  of  clothing 
stated  to  be  m  store  at  particular 
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dates.  He  showed  that  requisitioiis 
for  clothing,  so  far  from  being  refused, 
were  generally  in  the  possession  of 
regiments  long  before  they  were  able 
to  render  them  available,  and  that 
to  the  oftHjuoted  want  of  transport 
alone  was  due  the  fact  that  those 
stores  remained  unissued.  No  official 
barrier  was,  he  says,  raised  between 
the  men  and  the  supplies^  on  the 
contrary,  the  issues  of  clothmg  were 
authorised  very  much  faster  than  the 
men  could  draw  it.  He  rightly  ob- 
serves thatj  in  the  altered  state  of 
afiiedrs  ezistmg  in  the  middle  of  March, 
it  was  impossiole  for  any  two  persons, 
whether  civilians  or  military  men, 
fully  to  appreciate  the  position  of  the 
army  in  the  midst  of  tne  unheard-of 
difficulties  of  the  winter,  and  con- 
cludes by  a  picture  of  the  condition 
of  the  troops,  and  the  causes  of  dis- 
tress and  penplexity  by  which  they 
were  surrounded. 

The  reader  of  the  Report  and  In- 
quiry will  possess  as  much  informsr 
tion  on  the  subject  of  the  campaign 
as  will  enable  mm  to  draw  his  own 
conclusiona  The  reader  of  this  paper 
will,  we  hope,  have  a  fair  idea  of  the 
Report  and  Inquiiy.  A  careful  com- 
parison of  the  statements  contained 
m  both  has  confirmed  us  in  the  opinion, 
formed  long  ago,  that,  the  army  once 
before  Sebastopol,  no  arrangement 
or  foresight  within  the  scope  of  hu- 
man means  could  have  averted,  to 
any  extent,  the  disasters  which  fol- 
lowed. Wiule  bearing  testimony  to 
the  patience  and  sagacity  with  which 
the  Commissioners  investigated  the 
circumstances  of  the  army,  and  to 
the  general  correctness  of  their  facts 
in  aU  important  particulars,  we  think 
the  inference  to  be  drawn  fi  om  the 
Reports^  that  blame  may  be  justly 
aflozed  m  specified  quarters,  cannot 
be  sustainea  The  fact  that  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  army  have 
their  proper  limits  seems  in  some 
measure  to  have  been  lost  sight  of 
by  the  C!ommissioners,  as  well  as  by 
the  public,  whose  complaints  all  ap- 
pear to  us  to  have  been  based  on  the 
error  that  everybody  ought  to  under- 
stand and  interfere  in  the  business 
of  everybody  else  as  well  as  his  own. 
No  commander-in-chief  would  wish 
to  see  such  a  system  of  interchange 
of  duties  substituted  for  the  restricted 
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and  specific  sphere  of  operations  and 
responsibility  allotted  to  each  depart- 
ment To  perform  the  duties  of  hia 
own  brancn  is  all  that  can  be  ex- 
pected from  an  officer ;  and  it  is  the 
province  of  the  superintending  intel- 
lect, which  knows  the  instruments  it 
works  with,  to  combine  all  in  har- 
monious actioiL 

While  showing  that  to  undertake 
the  siege  was  to  brave  great  and  in- 
evitable distresses,  we  nevertheless 
rcyoice  that  the  siege  was  undertaken. 
Our  own  losses,  though  great,  were 
nothing  in  comparison  with  those 
inflicted  on  the  enemy,  by  forcing 
him  to  carry  on  the  war  at  such  a 
distance  from  his  resources,  and  with 
such  a  coimtry  as  the  Crimea  inter- 
vening. Thus,  and  thus  only,  could 
be  attained  tne  result  we  behold) 
RussiiL  at  the  end  of  one  campaign, 
compelled  to  accept  the  terms  oic- 
tatea  by  the  Allies. 

While  we  write,  the  tents  which 
whiten  the  plains  of  Sebastopol  are 
disappearing  like  dissolving  snow  : 
each  day  sees  roods  of  the  plateau 
restored  to  the  dominion  of  desola- 
tion. To  prove.that  practice  and  ma- 
terial alone  were  wanting  to  render 
our  departments  effective,  we  need 
only  look  back  on  the  pioat  winter 
in  the  Crimea,  where  our  troops  have 
lived  in  comfort,  plenty,  and  extraor- 
dinary health,  while  our  allies,  not- 
withstanding the  oft-quoted  supe- 
riority of  their  military  system,  ex- 
perienced severe  suffering  and  loss. 
That  army,  wWch  would  nave  begun 
another  campaign  in  a  state  of  un- 
rivalled completeness,  is  about  to  be 
dissolved  for  ever ;  already  its  regi- 
ments are  landing,  some  m  distant 
colonies,  some  in  England,  while  the 
militia,  which  garrisoned  our  for- 
tresses, are  once  more  absorbed  into 
the  general  population.  Seeing  the 
indifference  with  whidi  this  great 
change  is  viewed,  and  the  apathy 
with  which  the  announcement  for 
the  reduction  of  the  army  is  listened 
to,  we  would  impress  once  more  the 
moral,  which,  in  anticipation  of  the 
Board's  verdict,  we  draw  from  the 
Report  we  have  been  discussing. 
That  moral  is,  that  all  the  suffering 
and  ddamity.  not  absolutely  inevit- 
able, which  befell  our  troops,  were 
caused  by  the  nation  itseli,  which 
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h&B  always  penurioiiBl^  denied  in  though  not  apparently  less  powerftd 

peace  the  means  of  maintaiTiing  the  than  ouiselves,  submit  to  for  the 

army  in  efRciency  forwar.    Let  it  be  sake  of  security;  or  let  it  believe 

8atifi£ed  that   individuals  are   not  that  in  eveiy  future  war  the  first 

diaigeable  with  the  consequences  of  gallant  army  it  lands  on  an  enemy's 

its  own  ruinous  policy ;  let  it  ac-  soil  is  doomed  to  a  fate  as  certain  and 

qniesce  cheerfully  m  the  expenditure  inexorable  as  that  which  smote  the 

which  nations  less  rich,  and  really  first-bom  of  the  Ilgyptians. 
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What  angel  is  passing  from  heaven, 

With  her  white  rob^  trailing  thro'  air — 
Cold,  as  the  form  whence  the  spirit  is  driven — 

Pfde,  as  the  face  of  despair  ? 

IL 

Child  of  the  air  and  the  sky, 

With  a  cloud  she  wreathes  her  brow, 
While  her  white  foot  fells  as  silently 

As  a  vision's  tread  on  the  earth  Mow. 

in. 
See  !  her  foot  gleams  white  on  the  mountain 

As  it  rests  on  its  earthward  flight ! 
See  !  she  melts  in  the  arms  of  the  fountain 

As  daybeams  dissolve  into  night ! 

rv. 
O'er  the  forest  she  throws  a  diamond  shower, 

O'er  the  ash,  and  the  fir,  and  the  wild  rose-tree ; 
With  elf-woven  domes  she  roofs  the  bower 

Where  sleeps  the  young  anemone. 

V. 

Silent  she  moves  as  the  soul  of  the  dead  : 

With  a  quiet  touch  of  her  magic  wand 
She  binds  the  green  moss  in  a  sflvet.  thread, 

like  a  fanciml  work  of  fairy-land. 

VL 

She  comes,  like  a  thought  of  bygone  love, 

In  the  winter  of  hope  descending, 
When  the  blossom  we  loved  is  blooming  above. 

And  sorrow  our  life's  tree  is  bending, 
vn. 
When,  amidst  the  stillness,  and  chill,  and  gloom. 

That  memory  bright  ana  fair  returning 
Illumines  the  heart  in  the  shades  of  the  tomb. 

And  whitens  the  barren  season  of  mourning. 

vnL 
When  once  she  has  clasped  the  earth,  like  true  love 

No  more  from  her  chosen  one  she  flies, — 
But  pours  out  the  soul,  which  came  from  above, 

On  the  breast  where  her  beauty  lies. 

IX. 

A  visitant  all  too  pure  for  earth, 

Early  she  fades  m  her  virgin  day, 
And  her  spirit  floats  back  to  the  cUme  of  her  birth, 

Drawn  oy  the  golden  threads  of  a  ray. 

MUSA. 
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THE  ATHXLIirQS  ;  OB,  THE  THESE  GIFTS. 


FiRT  n. 


OHAFTEB  VnL 


It  was  made  into  a  parcel,  dul^ 
packed  and  tied  up ;  not  in  a  deli- 
cate wrapper,  or  with  pretty  ribbons, 
as  perhaps  the  affectionate  regard  of 
Agnes  might  have  suggested,  but  in 
the  commonest  and  most  matter-of- 
fact  parcel  imaginable.  But  bv  that 
time  it  began  to  be  debated  wnether 
Charlie,  jrfter  all,  was  a  sufficiently 
dignified  messenger.  He  was  only  a 
boy— that  was  not  to  be  disputed; 
and  Mrs  Atheling  did  not  think  him 
at  all  remarkable  for  his  "  manners," 
and  papa  doubted  whether  he  was 
able  to  manage  a  matter  of  businesa 
But,  then,  who  could  go? — ^not  the 
girls  certainly,  and  not  their  mother, 
who  was  somewhat  timid  out  of  her 
own  house.  Mr  Atheling  could  not 
leave  his  office ;  and  reaUy,  after  all 
their  objections,  there  was  nobody 
but  Charlie,  unless  it  was  Mr  Foggo, 
whom  Agnes  would  by  no  means 
consent  to  employ.  So  they  brushed 
their  big  boy,  as  carefully  as  Moses 
Primrose  was  brushed  before  he  went 
to  the  fau-,  and  gave  him  strict  in- 
junctions to  look  as  grave,  as  sen- 
sible, and  as  old  as  possiole.  All 
these  commands  Charlie  received 
with  perfect  coolness,  hoisting  his 
parcel  under  his  arm,  and  remaming 
entirely  unmoved  by  the  excitement 
around  hioL  "  /  know  well  enough — 
don't  be  afraid,**  said  Charlie ;  and 
he  strode  off  like  a  young  ogre,  carry- 
ing Agnes's  fortune  under  his  arm. 
They  all  went  to  the  window  to 
look  after  him  with  some  alarm  and 
some  hope;  but  though  they  were 
troubled  for  his  youth,  his  abrupt- 
ness, and  his  want  of  "manners," 
there  was  exhilaration  in  the  steady 
ring  of  Charlie's  manful  foot,  and  his 
own  entire  and  undoubting  confi- 
dence. On  he  went,  a  boyish  giant, 
to  throw  down  that  slender  page  ana 
challenge  of  the  young  genius  to  all 
the  wond ;  meanwhile  they  returned 
to  their  private  occupations,  this 
little  CToup  of  women,  excited, 
doubtful,  much   expecting,  marvel- 


ling over  and  over  again  what  Mr 
Burlington  would  say.  Such  an 
eminence  of  lofty  criticism  and  cen- 
sorship these  good  people,  upon  this 
mominff,  recognised  in  the  position 
of  Mr  Burlington !  He  seemed  to 
hold  in  his  hands  the  universal  key 
which  opened  everything :  fame, 
honour,  and  reward,  at  that  moment, 
appeared  to  these  simple  minds  to  be 
mere  vassals  of  his  pleasure  ;  and  all 
the  balance  of  the  future,  as  Agnes 
fancied,  lay  in  the  doubtful  chance 
whether  he  was  i)ropitious  or  unpro- 
pitious.  Simple  imaginations !  Mr 
Burlington,  at  that  moment  taking 
ofif  his  top-coat,  and  placing  his  easy- 
chair  where  no  draught  could  reach 
it,  was  about  as  innocent  of  litera- 
ture as  Charlie  Atheling  himself. 

But  Charlie,  who  had  to  go  to 
"the  office"  after  he  fulfilled  his 
mission,  could  not  come  home  till 
the  evening  J  so  they  had  to  be 
patient  in  spite  of  themselves.  The 
ordinary  occupations  of  the  day  in 
Bellevue  were  not  very  novel,  nor 
very  interesting.  Mrs  Atheling  had 
amDition,  and  aimed  at  gentilitv; 
so,  of  course,  they  had  a  piano.  The 
girls  had  learned  a  very  little  music ; 
and  Marian  and  Agnes,  when  they 
were  out  of  humour,  or  disinclined 
for  serious  occupation,  or  melancholy 
(for  they  were  melancholy  some- 
times in  the  "prodigal  excess"  of 
their  youth  and  happiness),  were 
wont  to  bethink  themselves  of  the 
much -neglected  "  practising,"  and 
spend  a  ^ray  hour  upon  it  with  most 
inconsistent  and  vanable  seal  This 
day  there  was  a  great  deal  of  "  prac- 
tismg" — indeed,  these  wayward  girls 
divided  their  whole  time  between 
the  piano  and  the  garden,  which 
was  another  recognised  safety-valve. 
Mamma  had  not  the  heart  to  chide 
them ;  instead  of  that,  her  face  bright- 
ened to  hear  the  musical  young  voices, 
the  low  sweet  laughter,  the  echo  of 
their  flying  feet  t&ough  the  house 
and  on  the  garden  paths.    As  she 
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sat  at  her  work  in  her  snug  sitting- 
rooniy  with  Bell  and  Beau  plaving  at 
her  feet,  and  Agnes  and  Manan 
{^ying  too,  as  tndy,  and  with  as 
pore  and  spontaneous  delist,  good 
Mrs  Ath(^ing  was  rery  happy.  She 
did  not  say  a  word  that  any  one 
eould  hear — but  €k>d  knew  the  at- 
mosphere of  unspoken  imd  unspeak- 
able sratitnde,  which  was  the  very 
brea£  of  this  ^ood  woman's  heart. 

When  Charlie  came  home,  thou^ 
he  came  earlier  than  papa^  and  there 
was  full  opportunity  to  interrogate 
him — Chanie,  we  are  grieved  to  say, 
was  not  very  satisfieu^ij  in  his  com- 
municationB.  **  Yes,"  said  Charlie,  "I 
saw  him  :  I  don't  Imow  if  it  was  the 
head-man :  of  course,  I  asked  for  Mr 
Burlington — and  he  took  the  parcel 
—that^  alL" 

"Thi^'s  all?— you  little  savage  !" 
cried  Marian,  who  was  not  hau  as 
big  as  Charlie.  "Did  he  sa^  he 
would  be  ^ad  to  have  it  1  Did  he 
ask  who  had  written  it  1  What  did 
he  say  I** 

"  Are  you  sure  it  was  Mr  Burling- 
ton ?"  Baid  Agnes.  "Did  he  look 
{leased  1  What  do  you  think  he 
thought  ?  What  did  you  say  to  him  ? 
Chaniey  boy,  tell  us  what  you  said  ?" 

"  I  won't  tell  jrou  a  word,  if  you 
press  upon  me  like  that,"  said  the 
1^  boy.  "  Sit  down  and  be  quiet, 
li^ther,  make  them  sit  down.  I 
don't  kiow  if  it  was  Mr  Buiiington ; 
I  don't  think  it  was  :  it  was  a  washy 
man,  that  never  could  have  been 
hc^  of  that  place.  He  took  the 
papers,  and  made  a  face  at  me,  and 
said,  *  Are  they  your  own  V  I  said 
*No'  plain  enough;  and  then  he 
looked  at  the  firrt  page,  and  said 
they  must  be  left.  So  I  left  them. 
Well,  what  was  a  man  to  do  ?  Of 
course,  that  is  alL" 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  making  a 
fiice  at  you.  boy  ? "  said  the  watclmd 
motiier.  "  I  do  trust.  Charlie,  my 
dear,  you  were  careful  how  to  be- 
have, and  did  not  make  any  of  your 
faoeaat  him." 

"Oh,  it  was  only  a  smile,"  said 
Charlie,  with  again  a  grotesque  imi- 
tation. "  *  Are  they  your  own  1 ' — 
meaning  I  was  just  a  bov  to  be 
laughed  at.  you  know  —  I  should 
think  so !  As  if  I  could  not  make  an 
end  ofbalf-a-dozen  Mke  hisL". 
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"Don't  brag.  Charlie,"  said  Ma- 
rian, "  and  don  t  be  angry  about  the 
gentieman,  you  silly  boy ;  he  always 
must  have  sometmng  on  his  mind 
different  from  a  lad  l3:e  you." 

Charlie  laughed  with  grim  satis- 
facticm.  "He  hasn't  a  great  deal 
on  his  mind,  that  chap  "  said  the  big 
boy ;  "but  I  wouldn't  be  him,  set  up 
there  for  no  end  but  reading  rubbisn 
— not  for— five  hundred  aryear." 

Now,  we  beg  to  explain  that  five 
hundred  a-year  was  a  perfectly  mag- 
nificent income  to  the  imagination  of 
Bellevue.  Charlie  could  not  think 
at  the  moment  of  any  greater  in- 
ducement. 

"Beading  rubbish!  And  he  has 
Agnes's  book  to  read  !"  cried  Marian. 
That  was  indeed  an  overpowering 
anti-climax. 

"Yes,  but  how  did  he  look?  Do 
you  think  he  was  pleased  1  And  will 
it  be  sure  to  come  to  Mr  Burlington 
safe  1"  said  Agnes.  Agnes  couldnot 
help  having  a  secret  impression  that 
there  might  be  some  plot  against 
this  book  of  hers,  and  that  every- 
body knew  how  important  it  was. 

"Why,  he  lookea— as  other  people 
look  who  have  nothing  to  say,^  said 
Charlie ;  "  and  I  had  nothing  to 
say — so  we  got  on  together.  And  he 
said  it  looked  original — much  he 
could  tell  from  the  first  page  !  And 
so,  of  course,  I  came  away — they're 
to  write  when  they've  read  it  over. 
I  tell  you,  that's  all.  I  don't  believe 
it  was  Mr  Burlington ;  but  it  was 
the  man  that  does  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  so  it  was  all  the  same." 

This  was  the  substance  of  Charlie's 
report.  He  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  describe  how  this  important 
critic  looked,  or  if  he  waspleased,  or 
anything  about  him.  He  was  a 
washy  man,  Charlie  said ;  but  the 
obstinate  boy  would  not  even  explain 
what  washy  meant,  so  they  had  to 
leave  the  question  in  the  hands  of 
time  to  bring  elucidation  to  it  They 
were  by  no  means  patient;  many 
and  oft-repeated  were  the  attacks 
upon  Charlie— many  the  wonderings 
over  the  omnijiotent  personage  who 
had  the  power  of  this  decision  in 
his  keeping ;  but  in  the  mean  time, 
and  for  sundry  days  and  weeks  fol- 
lowing, these  hasty  girls  had  to  wait, 
and  to  be  content. 
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OBAPTEB  CL— A  DECIBION. 


"  Fve  been  thinkmg,"  said  Charlie 
Atheling  slowlj.  Having  made.this 
pre&ce,  the  big  bojr  paused  :  it  was 
nis  manner  of  opening  an  important 
subject,  to  which  the  grieater  part  of 
lus  cogitations  were  directed.  EQs 
sisters  came  close  to  him  immediately, 
half-embracing  this  great  fellow  m 
their  united  arms,  and  waiting  for  his 
communication.  It  was  the  twilight 
of  an  April  evening,  soft  and  caLn. 
There  were  no  stars  in  the  sky— no 
sky  even,  except  an  occasional  break 
of  clear  deep  neavenly  blue  through 
the  shadowy  misty  shapes  of  clouds, 
crowding  upon  each  other  over  the 
whole  arch  of  heaven.  The  long 
boughs  of  the  lilac  bushes  rustled  in 
the  night  wind  with  aU  their  young 
soft  leaves — ^the  prim  outline  of  the 
poplar  was  ruffled  with  brown  buds, 
and  low  on  the  dark, soil  at  its  feet 
was  a  faint  golden  lustre  of  prim- 
roses. Everything  was  as  stiU — ^not 
as  death,  for  its  deadly  calm  never 
exists  in  nature ;  but  as  life,  breath- 
ing, hushing,  sleeping  in  that  sweet 
season,  when  the  grass  is  growing 
and  the  bud  unfoldmg,  all  the  night 
and  all  the  day.  Even  here,  in  mis 
suburban  garden,  with* the  great 
Babel  muffling  its  voices  faintfy  in 
the  far  distance,  you  could  hear,  if 
you  listened,  that  secret  rustle  of 
growth  and  renewing  which  belong 
to  the  sweet  spring.  Even  here,  m 
this  colourless  soft  light,  you  could 
see  the  earth  opening  her  unwearied 
bosom,  with  a  passive  grateful  sweet- 
ness, to  the  inspiring  touch  of  heaven. 
The  brown  soil  was  moist  with  April 
shower&  and  the  young  leaves  lis- 
tened faintly  with  blobs  of  aew. 
Very  different  from  the  noonday 
hope  was  this  hope  of  twilight ;  but 
not  less  hopeful  m  its  silent  opera- 
tions, its  sweet  sighs^  its  soft  te^ 
and  the  heart  that  stirred  within  it^ 
in  the  dark,  like  a  startled  bird. 

These  three  young  figures,  closely 
grouped  together,  whicm  you  could 
see  only  in  outline  against  the  faint 
horizon  and  the  misty  sky,  were  as 
good  a  human  rendering  as  could  be 
made  of  the  unexpres^  sentiment 
of  the  season  and  the  night— they 


too  were  growing,  with  a  sweet  in- 
voluntary progression,  up  to  their 
life,  and  to  their  fiate.  They  stood 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  world,  in- 
nocent adventurers,  fearing  no  evil ; 
and  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  these 
hopeful  nepphytes  could  ever  be 
made  into  toil-worn,  care-hardened 
people  of  the  world  by  any  sum  of 
hardships  or  of  years. 

"  Tve  been  thinking  :"— all  this 
time  Charlie  Atheling  nad  added 
nothing  to  his  first  remarkable  state- 
ment, and  we  are  compelled  to  admit 
that  the  conclusion  which  he  now 
gave  forth  did  not  seem  to  justify 
the  solemnity  of  the  delivery — 
"yes,  Tve  made  up  my  mind ;  Til 
go  to  old  Foggo  and  the  law." 

"  And  why,  Charlie,  why  T 

Charlie  was  not  much  given  to 
rendering  a  reason. 

"Never  mind  the  why,"  said 
Charlie,  abruptly;  "that\  best. 
There's  old  Foggo  himself  now ;  no- 
body can  reckon  his  income,  or  make 
a  balance  just  what  he  is  and  what 
he  has,  and  aU  about  him,  as  people 
could  do  with  us.  We  are  plain 
nobodies,  and  people  know  it  at  a 
ghmce.  My  father  has  five  children 
and  two  hundred  a-year— whereas  old 
Focgo,  you  see—" 

*w  don't  see— I  do  not  believe  it !" 
cried  Marian,  impatiently.  "  Do 
you  mean  to  say,  you  bad  boy,  that 
Mr  Foggo  \&  better  than  papa— my 
father  %  Why,  he  has  mamma,  and 
Bell  and  Bc^u,  and  all  of  us :  if 
anything  ailed  him,  we  should  break 
our  hearts.  Mr  Foggo  has  only  Miss 
Willsie  :  he  is  an  olaman,  and  snuffs, 
and  does  not  care  for  anybody :  do 
you  call  ikat  better  than  papa  T 

But  Charlie  only  laughed.  Certain 
it  was  that  Chi^he  had  not  the  re- 
motest intention  of  setting  up  Mr 
Foggo  as  his  model  of  happmess. 
Inoi^,  nobody  quite  knew  what 
Charge's  ideal  was;  but  the  boy, 
spite  of  his  practical  nature,  had  a 
true  boyish  liking  for  that  margin  of 
uncertamty  which  made  it  possible 
to  surmise  some  unknown  power  or 
greatness  even  in  the  person  of  this 
ancient  lawyers  clerk.    Few  lads, 
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we  believe,  among  the  range  of  those 
who  have  to  make  their  own  fortune, 
are  satisfied  at  their  outset  to  decide 
upon  beim^  ''no  better  than  papa." 

"Well,  said  Agnes,  with  con- 
sideration, ''  I  should  not  like  Char- 
lie to  be  just  like  papa.  Papa  can 
do  nothing  but  keep  us  all — so  many 
children— and  he  never  can  be  any- 
thing more  than  he  is  now.  But 
Chanie — Charlie  is  quite  a  diflPerent 
person.  I  wish  he  could  be  some- 
thing great." 

"  Agnes— don't !  it  is  such  non- 
sense r  cried  Marian.  "  Is  there  any- 
thing great  in  old  Mr  Foggo's  oflSce  ? 
He  is  a  poor  old  man,  I  think,  living 
all  by  himself  with  Miss  Willsie.  I 
had  rather  be  Susan  in  our  house 
than  be  mistress  in  Mr  Foggo's  :  and 
how  could  he  make  Charlie  anything 
great  r 

" Stuff r  said  Charlie;  "nobodv 
wants  to  be  made;  that's  a  mans 
own  business.  Now,  you  just  be 
quiet  with  your  romancmg,  you  girls. 
rU  tell  you  what,  though,  there's 
one  man  I  think  Fd  like  to  be — and 
I  suppose  you  call  him  great— rd 
like  to  be  i&uah  Brooke." 

"  Oh,  Charlie !  and  hang  people !" 
cried  Marian. 

"Not  people— only  pirates,"  said 
the  big  boy :  "  wouldn't  I  string 
them  up  too !  Yes,  if  that  would 
please  jou,  Agnes,  Fd  like  to  be 
Rajah  Brooke.'*^ 

"Then  why,  Charlie,"  exclaimed 
Agnes — "why  do  you  co  to  Mr 
Foggo's  office?  A  merSiant  may 
have  a  chance  for  such  a  thing— but 
a  lawyer!  Charlie,  boy,  what  do 
you  mean  1" 

"Never  mind,"  said  Charlie ;  "your 
Brookes  and  your  Lavards  and  such 
people  don't  b^in  by  being  mer- 
chants' clerks.  I  know  better ;  they 
have  birth  and  education,  and  all 
that,  and  get  the  start  of  everybody, 
and  then  they  make  a  row  about 
it.  I  don't  see,  for  my  part,"  said 
the  youn(^  gentleman  meditatively, 
"  what  it  is  but  chance.  A  man  may 
succeed,  or  a  man  may  fail,  and  it  s 
neither  much  to  his  credit  nor  his 
blame.  It  is  a  verjr  odd  thing,  and 
I  can't  understand  it — a  man  may 
work  all  his  life,  and  never  be  the 
better  for  it.  If  s  chance,  and  no- 
thing more,  so  &r  as  I  can  see," 
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"  Hush,  Charlie— say  Providence," 
said  Agnes,  anxiously. 

"Well,  I  don't  know— it's  very 
odd^  answered  the  big  boy. 

Whereupon  there  began  two  brief 
but  earnest  lectures  for  the  good  of 
Charlie's  mind,  and  the  improvement 
of  his  sentiments.  The  girls  were 
much  disturbed  by  their  brother's 
heterodoxy;  they  assaulted  him 
vehemently  with  the  enthusiastic 
eagerness  of  the  young  faith  which 
had  never  been  tried,  and  would 
not  comprehend  any  questioning. 
Chance!  when  *the  very  sparrows 
could  not  fall  to  the  ground — The 
bright  face  of  Agnes  Atheling  flushed 
almost  into  positive  beauty;  she 
asked  indignantly^  with  a  trembling 
voice  and  tears  m  her  eyes,  how 
mamma  could  have  endured  to  live 
if  it  had  not  been  God  who  did  it  1 
Charlie,  rough  as  he  was,  could  not 
withstand  an  appeal  like  this:  he 
murmured  sometning  hastily  under 
his  breath  about  success  in  business 
being  a  very  different  thing  firom 
that,  and  was  indirautably  overawed 
and  vanquished.  This  allusion  made 
them  all  very  silent  for  a  time,  and 
the  yoimg  bright  eyes  involuntarily 
glanced  upward  where  the  pure  faint 
stars  were  gleaming  out  one  by  one 
among  ttie  vapoury  hosts  of  cloud. 
Strangely  toucning  was  the  solemnity 
of  this  link,  not  to  be  broken,  which 
connected  the  family  far  down  upon 
the  homely  bosom  of  the  toilsome 
earth  with  yonder  blessed  children 
in  the  skies.  Marian^  saying  nothing, 
wiped  some  tears  silently  from  the 
beautiful  eyes  which  turned  such  a 
wistful,  wondering,  longing  look  to 
the  uncommunicatmg  heaven.  Char- 
lie, though  you  comd  scarcely  see 
him  in  the  darkness,  worked  those 
heavy  furrows  of  his  brow,  and 
frowned  fiercely  upon  himself.  The 
long  branches  came  sweeping  towards 
them,  swayed  by  the  night  wind ;  up 
in  the  east  rose  the  pale  spring  moon, 
pensive,  with  a  misty  nalo  like  a 
saint.  The  aspect  of  the  night  was 
changed ;  instead  of  the  soft  brown 
gloaming,  there  was  broad  silvery 
ught  ana  heavy  masses  of  shadow 
over  s^  and  soil— an  instant  change, 
all  brought  about  by  the  rising  of 
the  moon.  As  swift  an  alteration 
had  passed  upon  the  mood  of  these 
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young  speculators.     They  went  in  tatiye  than  was  their  wont;  even 

silently,  full  of  thought — ^not  so  sad  Charlie—for  there  was  a  warm  heart 

but  that  they  could  brighten  to  the  within  the  clumsy  form  of  this  bifj^ 

fireside  brigntness,  yet  more  medi^  boy! 
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They  went  in  very  sedately  out  of 
the  darkness,  their  eyes  dazzled  with 
the  sudden  light  Bell  and  Beaa 
were  safely  disposed  of  for  the  ni^t, 
and  on  the  side-table,  beside  Charlie's 
two  grammars  and  Agnes's  blotting- 
bool^  now  nearly  empty,  lay  the 
new^per  of  papa ;  pot  the  usual 
visitor  was  installed  in  the  usual 
place  at  the  fireside,  opi)osite  Mr 
Atheling.  Good  companion,  it  is 
time  you  should  see  the  friend  of  the 
family  :  there  he  was. 

And  there  also,  it  must  be  con* 
fessed,  was  a  certain  faint  yet  ex- 
pressive fragrance,  which  delicately 
mtimated  to  one  sense  at  least,  be^ 
fore  he  made  his  appearance,  the 
coming  of  Mr  Foggo.  We  will  not 
aflBrm  that  it  was  lund^oot — our 
own  private  impression,  indeed,  is 
strongly  in  favour  of  black  rappee — 
but  the  thing  was  indisputable,  what- 
ever might  be  the  species.  He  was 
a  large  Brown  man,  mil  of  folds  and 
wrinkles ;  folds  in  his  brown  waist- 
coat, where  secret  little  sprinklings  of 
snuff,  scarcely  perceptible,  lay  undis- 
turbed and  secure :  wrinkles,  long 
and  forcible,  about  nis  mouth  ;  folds 
under  his  ^elids,  deep  lines  upon 
his  brow.  There  was  not  a  morsel 
of  smooth  surface  visible  anywhere 
even  in  his  hands,  which  were  traced 
all  over  with  perceptible  veins  and 
sinews,  like  a  geographical  exercise. 
Mr  Foggo  wore  a  wig,  which  could 
not  by  any  means  be  complimented 
with  the  same  title  as  Mr  Pen- 
dennis's  "  *ead  of  'air."  He  was  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty,  a  genuine  old 
bachelor,  perfectly  satisfied  with  his 
own  dry  and  unlovely  existence. 
Yet  we  may  suppose  it  was  some- 
thing in  Mr  Fo^go's  favour,  the  fre- 
quency of  his  visits  here.  He  sat  by 
the  fireside  with  the  home-air  of  one 
who  knows  that  this  chair  is  called 
his,  and  that  he  belongs  to  the  house- 
hold circle,  and  turned  to  look  at  the 
young  people,  as  thev  entered,  with 
a  famiBar  yet  critical  oye.    He  was 


Mendly  enough,  now  and  then,  to  de- 
liver littlerebukes  andremonstrances, 
and  was  never  complimentary,  even 
to  Marian  :  which  may  be  explained, 
perhaps,  when  we  say  that  he  was  a 
Scotsman — a  north-countrv  Scotsman 
— with  "  peculiarities"  in  his  pronun- 
ciation, and  very  distinct  opinions  of 
his  own.  How  he  came  to  win  his 
way  into  the  very  heart  of  this 
family,  we  are  not  able  to  explain ; 
but  there  he  was,  and  there  Mr 
Foggo  had  been,  summer  and  winter, 
for  nearly  half-a-score  of  years. 

He  was  now  an  institution,  recog- 
nised and  respected.  No  one  dreamt 
of  investigating  his  claims — ^posses- 
sion was  the  wnole  law  in  his  case, 
hischarterandlegal  standing-ground ; 
and  the  young  commonwealth  re- 
cognised as  undoubtingly  the  place 
of  Mr  Fo^o  as  they  did  the  natural 
throne  and  pre-eminence  of  papa  and 
mamma. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Mr  Foggo, 
who,  it  seeme<L  was  in  the  midst  of 
what  Mrs  Atheling  called  a  *' sensible 
conversation," — and  Mr  Foggo  spoke 
slowly,  and  with  a  certain  methodical 
dignity, — "  for  my  part,  I  see  little 
in  the  tiit  of  politics,  but  just  with- 
holding as  long  as  ye  can,  and  giving 
as  little  as  ye  may ;  for  a  statesman, 
ye  perceive,  be  he  Radical  or  Tory, 
must  ever  consent  to  be  a  stout  Con- 
servative when  he  gets  the  upper 
hand.  It's  in  the  na&re  of  things — 
it's  like  father  and  son — it's  the  pri- 
mitive principle  of  government,  if  ye 
take  my  opinion.  So  I  am  never 
sanguine  myself  about  a  new  minis- 
try keeping  its  word.  How  should 
it  keep  its  word  1  M^ing  measures 
and  opposing  them  are  two  as  diffe- 
rent things  as  can  be.  There's  father 
and  son,  a  standing  example  :  the 
young  man  is  the  people  ana  the  old 
man  is  the  government, — the  lad 
spurs  on  and  presses,  the  greybeard 
holds  in  and  restrains." 

"  Ah,  Foggo !  all  very  well  to 
talk,"  said  MS  Atheling;  "but  men 
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dioDld  keep  their  word,  goTemment 
or  no  govenunent — that's  what  I 
ny.  Ik>  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  a 
£^er  w<mld  cheat  his  son  with  pro- 
msKS  %  No !  no !  no  !  Your  ex- 
enaes  won't  do  for  me.** 

"  And  as  for  spealdng  of  the  fa- 
ther and  son,  as  if  it  was  natural 
they  should  be  opposed  to  each  othen 
I  am  surprised  at  ycu^  Mr  Foggo^ 
said  Mrs  Atheling,  with  emphatic 
disapproval  "There's  my  Onariie, 
BOW,  a  wilful  boy  ;  but  do  you  think 
he  would  set  his  face  against  any- 
thinghis  pima  or  I  mi^t  say  ?" 

"  Charbe,*  said  Mr  Foggo,  with  a 
twinkle  of  the  grey-brown  eye  which 
flhone  clear  and  keen  under  folds  of 
eyelid  and  thickets  of  eyebrow,  "  is 
an  uncommon  boy.  Fm  speaking  of 
the  general  principle,  not  of  excep- 
tional cases.  No!  men  and  mea- 
sures are  well  enough  to  make  a  noise 
or  an  election  about ;  but  to  ^o 
against  the  fiist  grand  nUe  is  not  m 
the  nature  of  man." 

"Yes,  ves!"  said  Mr  Athelinff, 
impatiently;  "but  I  tell  you  hes 
lHX)ken  his  word — that's  what  I  say 
— told  a  lie,  neither  more  nor  less. 
Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  any 
^neral  pTincii)le  will  excuse  a  man 
tor  breaking  his  promises  %  I  chal- 
lengeyour  philosophy  for  that." 

"  When  ve  accept  promises  that 
it's  not  in  tne  nature  of  things  a  man 
can  keep,  ye  must  even  be  content 
with  the  altematiye,"  said  Mr  Foggo. 
"  Oh !  away  with  your  nature  of 
things!"  cried  papa,  who  was  un- 
usually excited  and  vehement, — 
"  scarcely  civil,"  as  Mrs  Atheline 
assured  him  in  her  private  reproof 
"  It's  the  nature  of  the  maiL  that's 
what's  wrong.  False  in  youtn,  false 
in  age, — ^if  I  nad  known  ! " 

"Crooked  ways  are  ill  to  get 
clear  of^"  said  Mr  Fog^o  oradulany. 
"  What's  that  you're  about.  Charlie, 
my  boy  ?  Take  you  my  aavice,  lad, 
and  never  be  a  public  man." 

"A  public  man!  I  wish  public 
men  had  just  as  much  sense,  said 
Mrs  Athelmg  in  an  indignant  imder- 
tona  This  good  couple,  like  a  great 
many  other  excellent  people,  were 
pleased  to  note  how  all  the  national 
Dusinesses  were  mismanaged,  and 
what  miserable  'prentice -nands  of 
pilots  held  the  helm  of  State. 
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"  I  grant  you  it  would  not  be  over- 
much for  them,"  said  Mr  Foggo; 
"  and  speaking  of  government,  Mrs 
Atheling,  Willsie  is  in  trouble 
again." 

"  I  am  verv  sorry,"  exclaimed  Mrs 
Atheling,  with  instant  interest  "Dear 
me,  I  thought  this  was  such  a  likely 
penon.  You  remember  what  I  said 
to  you,  Agnes,  whenever  I  saw  her. 
She  looked  so  neat  and  handy^  I 
thou^t  her  quite  the  thing  for  Miss 
Willsie.    What  has  she  done  1" 

"  Something  like  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department," 
said  Mr  Foggo,— "made  promises 
which  could  not  be  kept  while  she 
was  on  tnal,  and  broke  them  when 
she  took  office.  Shall  I  send  the 
silly  thing  away  f 

*^0h,  Mr  Foggo!  Miss  Willsie 
was  so  pleased  with  her  last  week — 
she  comd  do  so  many  thinffi»— she 
has  so  much  good  in  her,  cried 
Marian ;  "  and  then  you  can't  teU — 
you  have  not  tried  her  long  enou^  : 
don't  send  her  away  !" 

"  She  is  BO  pretty,  Mr  Foggo," 
said  Agnes. 

Mr  Fofi^o  chuckled,  thinking,  not 
of  Miss  Willsie's  maid-servant,  but 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Fapa 
looked  at  him  across  the  fire-place 
wratiifully.  What  the  reason  was, 
nobody  could  tell^  but  papa  was 
visibly  angnr,  and  m  a  most  imami- 
able  state  of  mind  :  he  said  "  Tush !" 
with  an  impatient  gesture,  in  answer 
to  the  chuckle  of  ms  opponent  Mr 
Atheling  was  really  not  at  all  polite 
to  his  friend  and  guest 

But  we  presume  Mr  Foggo  was 
not  sensitive— he  only  chuckled  the 
more,  and  took  a  pinch  of  snuff. 
The  snuff-box  was  a  ponderous  silver 
one,  with  an  inscription  on  the  lid, 
and  always  revealea  itself  most  dis- 
tinctly, in  eihape  at  least,  within  the 
brown  waistcoat-pocket  of  its  owner. 
As  he  eqjoyed  this  refreshment,  the 
odour  diffused  itself  more  distinctly 
through  the  apartment,  and  a  pow- 
dery tnin  shower  fell  from  Mr  Foggo's 
huge  brown  fingers.  Susan's  cat,  if 
i^e  comes  early  to  the  parlour,  will 
undoubtedly  be  seized  with  many 
sneezes  to-morrow. 

But  MariaiL  who  was  innocently 
unconscious  or  any  double  meaning, 
continued  to  plead  e&mestlyfor  Mi^ 
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Willsie's  maid.  "Yes,  Mr  Foggo. 
Bhe  is  so  pretty,"  said  Marian,  "  ana 
so  neat,  and  smilea  I  am  sure  l^Css 
Willsie  herself  would  be  grieved 
after,  if  she  sent  her  awav.  Let 
mamma  speak  to  Miss  WiUsie.  Mr 
Foggo.  Sue  smiles  as  if  she  could  not 
help  it.  I  am  sure  she  is  good.  Do 
not  let  Miss  Willsie  send  her  away." 

"  Willsie  is  like  the  public — she  is 
never  content  with  her  servants," 
said  Mr  Foggo.  "Where's  all  the 
poetry  to-night  %  no  ink  upon  Agnes*s 
nnger !    I  don't  understand  that" 

"  I  never  write  poetry,  Mr  Foe 


said  Agnes,  with  superb 
Agnes  was  extremely  annoyed  by  Mr 
Foggo's  half-knowle^e  of  her  author- 
ship. The  old  gentleman  took  her 
for  one  of  the  young  ladies  who 
write  verses,  she  thought ;  and  for 
this  most  amiable  and  numerous 
sisterhood,  the  young  genius,  in  her 
present  mood,  had  a  considerable 
disdain. 

"And  ink  on  her  finger!  You 
never  saw  ink  on  Agnes^s  finger — 
you  know  you  never  aid  !"  cri^  the 
indignant  Marian.  "  Kshe  did  write 
poetry,  it  is  no  harm ;  and  I  know 
very  well  you  only  mean  to  tease 
her:  but  it  is  wrong  to  say  what 
never  was  true." 

Mr  Foggo  rose,  diffusing  on  eveiy 
side  anotherpun  of  his  peculiar 
element.  "  When  I  have  quarrelled 
with  everybody,  \  reckon  it  is  about 
time  to  go  home,"  said  Mr  Foggo. 
"  Charlie,  step  across  with  me,  and 
cet  some  nonsense-verses  Willsie  has 
been  reading,  for  the  girls.  Keep  in 
the  same  mind.  Agnes,  and  never 
write  poetry— it  s  a  mystery ;  no  man 
should  meddle  with  it  till  he's  forty 
— ^that's  my  opinion — and  then  there 
would  be  as  few  poets  as  there  are 
Secretaries  of  State." 

"  Secretaries  of  State ! "  exclaimed 

gapa,  restraining  his  vehemence, 
owever,  till  Mr  Foggo  was  fairly 
gone,  and  out  of  heanng— and  then 
Mr  Atheling  made  a  pause.  You 
could  not  suppose  that  his  next 
bbservation  had  any  reference  to  this 
indignant  exclamation*;  it  was  so 
oddl^r  out  of  cormection  that  even 
the  girls  smiled  to  each  other.  "  I 
tell  you  what,  Mary,  a  man  should 
not  be  led  by  fantastic  notions — a 
man  should  never  do  anything  that 


does  not  come  directly  in  his  way," 
said  Mr  Atheling,  and  he  pushed  nis 
grizzled  hair  back  from  his  orow  with 
heat  and  excitement  It  was  an  ordi- 
nary saying  enough,  not  much  to  be 
marvelled  at  What  did  papa  mean? 

"Then,  papa,  nothing  generous 
would  ever  oe  done  in  the  world," 
said  Marian,  who,  somewhat  excited 
by  Mr  Foggo,  was  quite  ready  for  an 
argument  on  any  subject,  or  with  any 
person. 

"  But  things  that  have  to  be  done 
always  come  in  people's  way,"  said 
Agnes:  "is  not  that  true?  I  am 
sure,  when  yon  read  people's  lives,  the 
thing  they  have  to  do  seems  to  pur- 
sue them ;  and  even  if  they  do  not 
want  it,  they  cannot  help  themselves. 
Papa,  is  not  that  true  1 

"  Ay,  ay— hush,  children,"  said  Mr 
Athelmg,  vaguely; "  I  am  busy — speak 
to  your  mother. 

They  spoke  to  their  mother,  but 
not  of  tms  subject  They  spoke  of 
Miss  Willsie's  new  maid,  and  con- 
spired together  to  hinder  her  going 
away ;  and  then  they  marvelled  some- 
what over  the  booTk  which  Charlie 

and 
in 
one  of  the  villas  semi-detached,  which 
Miss  Willsie  had  named  Eilliecrankie 
Lodge,  yet  Charlie  was  some  time 
absent  "  He  is  talking  to  Mr  Foggo. 
instead  of  bringing  our  book,"  said 
Marian,  Bouting  with  her  pret^  lips. 
Papa  and  mamma  had  each  of  them 
settled  into  a  brown  study— a  very 
brown  study,  to  judge  from  appear- 
ances. The  fire  was  low— the  lights 
looked  dim.  Neither  of  the  girls 
were  doing  anything,  save  waiting 


was  to  bring  home.    Mr  Foggo  an 
his  maiden  sister  lived  in  BelTevue,  i 


on  CharlieT  They  were  half  disposed 
to  be  peevisL  "  It  is  not  too  late ; . 
come  and  practise  for  half  an  hour, 
Agnes,"  said  Marian,  sudderdy.  Mn 
Atheling  was  too  much  occupied  to 
suggest,  as  she  usually  did,  that  the 
music  would  wake  JdcII  and  Beau: 
they  stole  away  from  the  family 
ap«^tment  unchidden  and  undetained. 
and,  lighting  another  candle,  entered 
the  genteel  and  solemn  darkness  of 
the  best  room.  You  have  not  been 
in  the  best  room :  let  us  enter  with 
due  dignity  this  reserved  and  sacred 
apartment,  which  very  few  people 
ever  enter,  and  listen  to  the  music 
which  nobody  ever  heara 
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CHAPTEB  XL — THE  BEST  BOOtf. 


The  mtuttCy  we  are  grieved  to  say, 
was  not  at  all  worth  Ustening  to — it 
would  not  have  disturbed  Sell  and 
Beaa  had  the  two  little  beds  been  on 
the  top  of  the  piano.  Though  Marian 
with  a  careless  hand  ran  over  three  or 
four  notes,  the  momentary  sound  did 
not  disturb  the  brown  study  of  Mrs 
Atheling,  and  scarcely  roused  Susan, 
nodding  and  dozing,  as  she  mended 
stockings  by  the  Btchen  fire.  We 
are  afraid  tnis  same  practiidn^  was 
often  an  excuse  for  nalf-an-nour^s 
idleness  and  dreaming.  Sweet  idle- 
ness !  happj  visions !  for  it  certainly 
was  so  to-night 

The  best  room  was  of  the  same 
size  exactly  as  the  £unilv  sitting* 
room,  but  looked  larger  oy  means 
of  looking  prim,  chill,  and  uninha- 
bited^ andit  was  by  no  Ineans  crowd- 
ed with  furniture.  The  oiano  in  one 
corner  and  a  laige  old-fasnioned  table 
in  another,  with  a  big  leaf  of  black  and 
bright  malio^y  folded  down,  were 
the  only  considerable  articles  in  the 
room,  and  the  waU  looked  very  blank 
with  its  array  of  chairs.  The  sofa 
inclined  towards  the  unlighted  fire, 
and  the  round  table  stood  before  it ; 
but  you  could  not  delude  yourself  into 
the  idea  that  this  at  any  time  could 
be  the  fiimily  hearth.  Mrs  Atheling 
^'kept  no  company;"  so,  like  other 
ffood  people  in  the  same  condition, 
sne  religiously  preserved  and  kept  in 
order  the  company-room ;  and  it  was 
a  comfort  to  her  heart  to  recollect 
that  in  this  roomy  house  there  was 
always  an  orderly  place  where  stran- 
gers could  be  shown  into,  although 
Uie  said  strangers  never  came. 

The  one  candle  had  been  placed 
drearily  among  the  little  coloured 
glass  vases  on  the  mantel-shelf :  but 
the  moonlight  shone  broad  ana  full 
into  the  window,  and  pouring  its  rays 
over  the  whole  visible  scene  without, 
made  somethmg  grand  and  solemn 
even  of  this  genteel  and  silent  Belle- 
vue.  The  tranquil  whiteness  on  these 
humble  roofs— the  distinctness  with 
which  one  branch  here  and  there, 
detached  and  taken  possession  of  by 
the  li^t,  marked  out  its  half-deve- 
loped buds  against  the  sky — the 
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strange  magic  which  made  that  faint 
ascending  streak  of  smoke  the  ethereal 
plaything  of  these  moonbeams— ^nd 
the  intense  blackness  of  the  shadow, 
deep  as  though  it  fell  from  one  of  the 
pyramids,  of  these  homely  earden- 
walls—made  a  wonderful  ana  strik- 
ing picture  of  a  scene  which  had  not 
one  remarkable  feature  of  its  own ; 
and  the  solitary  figure  crossing  the 
road,  all  enshrined  and  hallowed  in 
this  silvery  glory,  but  itself  so  dark 
and  undistin^uishable,  was  like  a 
figure  in  a  vision — an  emblematic 
and  symbolical  appearance,  entering 
like  a  picture  to  the  spectator's  me- 
mory. The  two  girls  stood  looking 
outj  with  their  arms  entwined,  and 
•their  fair  heads  close  toother,  as  is 
the  wont  of  such  compamons,  watch- 
ing the  wayfarer,  whose  weary  foot- 
step was  inaudible  in  the  great  hush 
and  whisper  of  the  night. 

"  I  always  fancy  one  might  see 
ghosts  in  moonlight,''  said  Marian, 
under  her  breath.  Certainly  that 
solitaiy  passenger,  with  aU  the  silver- 
ed folds  of  his  dress,  and  the  glidmg 
and  noiseless  motion  of  his  progress, 
was  not  entirely  unlike  one. 

*'  He  looks  like  a  man  in  a  parable," 
said  A^es.  in  the  same  tone.  "  One 
could  think  he  was  gliding  away 
mysteriously  to  do  something  wrong. 
See,  now,  he  has  gone  into  the  shadow. 
I  cannot  see  him  at  all— he  has  quite 
disappeared — it  is  so  black.  Ah !  I 
BhaA  think  he  is  always  standing 
there,  looking  over  at  us.  and  plottiiu^ 
something.  1  wish  Onarlie  would 
come  home — how  long  he  is !" 

"  Who  would  plot  anything  against 
us  ? "  said  innocent  Marian,  with 
her  fearless  smile.  "  People  do  not 
have  enemies  now  as  they  used  to 
have — at  least  not  common  people. 
I  wish  he  would  come  out  again, 
though,  out  of  that  darkness.  I  won- 
der what  sort  of  man  he  could  be." 

But  Agnes  was  no  longer  following 
the  man;  her  eye  was  wandering 
vaguely  over  the  pale  illumination  of 
the  sky.  "  I  wonder  what  will  hap- 
pen to  us  all  r*  said  Agnes,  with  a 
sigh — sweet  sigh  of  jrirush  thought 
tmit  knew  no  care !  '^  think  we  are 
c 
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all  beginning  now,  Marian,  every  one 
of  ua  I  wonder  what  will  happen — 
Charlie  and  all  r 

"  Oh,  I  can  tell  you,"  said  Marian; 
''  and  yon  first  of  all,  because  you  are 
the  oldest.  We  shall  all  be  mmous, 
Agnes,  every  one  of  us ;  all  because 
ofvou." 

"  Oh,  hush !"  cried  Agnes,  a  smile 
and  a  nudi  and  a  sudden  brightness 
running  over  all  her  face ;  "  but  sup- 
pose it  shotUd  be  so,  vou  know, 
Marian — only  suppose  it  for  our  own 

fleasure — what  a  delight  it  would  be ! 
t  mi^ht  help  Charlie  on  better  than 
anything:  and  then  what  we  could 
do  for  &ll  and  Beau !  Of  course  it 
IB  nonsense,**  said  Agn^  with  a  low 
lau^,  and  a  si^h  of  excitement,  ^'  but 
how  pleasant  it  would  be  !" 

"  It  is  not  nonsense  at  all ;  I  think 
it  is  quite  certain,**  said  Marian;  ''but 
then  people  would  seek  you  out,  and 
you  would  have  to  go  and  visit  them 
— greatpeople — deverpeople.  Would 
it  not  be  oad  to  hear  real  ladies  and 
gentlemen  talking  in  company  aa 
mev  talk  in  books  )** 

"I  wonder  if  they  do,**  said  Agnes, 
doubtfully.  "Ana  then  to  meet 
people  whom  we  have  heard  of  all 
our  lives — ^perhaps  Bulwer  even  I — 
perhaps  Tennyson !    Oh,  Marian  !** 

"  And  to  know  they  were  very  glad 
to  meet  you,"  exclaimed  the  sister 
dreamer,  with  another  low  laugh  of 
absolute  pleasure :  that  was  veiy  near 
the  climax  of  all  imaginable  honours 
— and  for  vei^  awe  and  delight  the 
youi^  visionaries  held  their  breath. 

"  And  I  think  now,"  said  Marian, 
after  a  little  interval,  ''that  perhaps 
it  is  better  Charlie  should  be  a  law- 
yer, for  he  would  have  so  Mttle  at 
first  in  papa*s  office,  and  he  never 
could  get  on,  more  than  papa :  and 
you  would  not  like  to  leave  all  the 
rest  of  us  behind  you,  Agnes)  I  biow 
you  would  not.  But  I  hope  Charlie 
will  never  grow  like  Mr  Foggo,  so  old 
and  soliti^;  to  be  poor  would  be 
better  than  that" 

"Then  I  could  be  Miss  Willsie," 
said  Agnes,  "  and  we  would  live  in  a 
little  square  house,  with  two  bits  of 
lawn  and  two  fir-trees  :  but  I  think 
we  would  not  call  it  Killiecrankie 
Lodge." 

Over  this  felicitous  pro8i>ect  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  veiy  quiet  laugh- 
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ing— laughing  as  sweet  and  as  irre- 
pressible as  any  other  natural  music, 
out  certainly  not  evidencing  any 
very  serious  purpose  on  the  part  of 
either  of  the  youngs;  sisters  to  follow 
the  example  of  Mus  Willsie.  They 
had  so  little  thought,  in  their  fair  un- 
conscious youth,  of  all  the  lon^  array 
of  years  and  changes  which  lay  be- 
tween their  sweet  estate  and  that  of 
the  restless  kind  old  lady,  the  mistress 
of  Mr  Fogffo's  little  square  house. 

"  And  then,  for  me — what  should 
I  do?"  said  Marian.  There  were 
snules  hiding  in  every  line  of  this 
young  beautiful  face,  curving  the 
pretty  eyebrow,  moving  the  soft  lip, 
shining  shy  and  bright  in  the  sweet 
eyes.  No  anxiety — not  the  shadow 
of  a  shade — ^had  ever  crossed  this 
younj^  girl's  imwnation  touching 
her  mture  lot.  It  was  as  rosy  as 
the  west  and  the  south,  and  the 
cheeks  of  Maud  in  Mr  Tennyson's 
poem.  She  had  no  thought  of  in- 
vestigating^ it  too  closely;  it  was 
all  as  bnght  as  a  summer  day  to 
Marian,  and  she  was  ready  to  spend 
all  her  smiles  upon  the  prediction, 
whether  it  was  ill  or  well 

"Then,  I  suppose,  you  must  be 
married.  May.  I  see  nothing  else 
for  you,"  said  Arnes,  "for  there 
could  not  possibfy  be  two  Miss 
Willsies ;  but  I  should  like  to  see, 
in  a  fairy  glass,  who  my  other  bro- 
ther was  to  be.  He  must  be  clever, 
Marian,  and  it  would  be  very  plea- 
sant if  he  could  be  rich,  and  I  sup- 
pose he  ought  to  be  hanosome  too. 

"  Oh,  Agnes !  handsome  of  course, 
first  of  all !"  cried  Marian,  laughing, 
"nobody  but  you  would  put  thS; 
last" 

"But  then  I  rather  like  ugly 
people,  especially  if  they  are  clever, 
said  Agnes ;  "  there  is  Charlie,  for  ex- 
ample. If  he  was  very  ugly,  what  an 
odd  couple  you  woula  be . — he  ought 
to  be  ugly  for  a  Iwdance — and  very 
witty  and  very  pleasant  and  ready 
to  do  anything  for  you,  May.  Then 
if  he  were  only  rich,  and  you  could 
have  a  carriage,  and  oe  a  great  lady, 
I  think  I  should  be  quite  content." 

"Hush,  Agnes  !  mamma  will  hear 
you— and  now  there  is  Charlie  with 
a  book,"  said  Marian.  "  Look  I  he 
is  quite  as  mysterious  in  the  moon- 
light as  the  other  man — only  Charlie 
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made 
grieyously  little  pro^ss  with  their 
music,  yet  it  was  oy  no  means  an  un- 
pleasant half-hour. 


CHAPTEB  Xn.— ▲  SEBIOnS  QUESTION. 


Mis  Atheling  has  been  calling  upon 
MisB  Willsie,  partly  to  intercede  for 
Hannah,  the  pretty  maid,  partly  on  a 
nei^bonrly  errana  of  ordmary  go^p 
amfkindliness ;  but  in  decided  excite- 
ment and  agitation  of  mind  mamma 
has  come  homa  It  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive this  as  she  hurries  up-stairs  to 
take  off  her  shawl  and  bonnet ;  veiy 
essTf  to  notice  the  fact,  as,  absent 
ana  preoccupied,  she  comes  down 
a^ain.  Bell  and  Beau  are  in  the 
kitchen,  and  the  kitchen -door  is 
open.  Bell  has  Susan's  cat,  who  is 
very  like  to  scratch  her,  hu^ed 
doBe  in  her  chubby  arms.  Beau 
hovers  so  near  the  fire,  on  which 
there  is  no  ^ard,  that  his  mother 
would  think  him  doomed  did  she  see 
liim ;  but — ^it  is  true,  although  it  is 
almost  unbetievable^  mamma  actual- 
ly passes  the  open  kitchen-door  with- 
out obsenring  either  Bell  or  Beau ! 

The  apples  of  her  eye !  Mrs  Athel- 
ing has  surely  something  very  im- 
pwtant  to  occupy  her  thoughts ;  and 
now  she  takes  her  usual  chair,  but 
does  not  attempt  to  find  her  work- 
basket  What  can  possibly  have 
happened  to  mamma  ? 

Tne  girls  have  not  to  wait  very 
long  in  uncertainty.  The  good  mo- 
ther speaks,  thoi^  she  does  not 
distinctly  address  either  of  them. 
^  They  want  a  lad  like  Charlie  in  Mr 
Fo^'s  office,"  said  Mrs  AtheUne. 
^  I  niew  that,  and  that  Charlie  could 
have  the  place ;  but  they  also  want 
an  articlea  clerk." 

**  An  articled  clerk  1— what  is  that, 
mamma?"  said  Agnes,  eageiiy. 

To  tell  the  truth,  Mrs  Atheling 
did  not  very  well  know  what  it  was, 
but  she  knew  it  was  "  something  su- 
perior," and  tiiat  was  enough  for  her 
motiberiv  ambition. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  it  is  a  gentleman," 
said  Mrs  Atheling,  ''and  of  course 
there  must  be  far  mater  opportu- 
nitieB  of  learning.  It  is  a  superior 
thhigaltogetJier,  I  believe.  Now,! 
sudi  old  mends,  I  riiould  think 


Foggo  might  get  them  to  take  a  very 
small  premium.  Such  a  thin^  for 
Charlie !  I  am  sure  we  could  all 
pinch  for  a  year  or  two  to  give  him  a 
Deginning  like  ikat  I " 

"Would  it  be  much  better,  mam- 
ma 1"  said  Marian.  They  had  left 
what  they  were  doing  to  come  closer 
about  her,  pursuing  their  eager  in- 
terrogations. Marian  sat  down  upon 
a  stool  on  the  rug  where  the  fire- 
light brightened  her  hair  and  red- 
dened her  cheek  at  its  pleasure. 
Agnes  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  hearth,  looking  down  upon  the 
other  interlocutors.  They  were  im- 
patient to  hear  all  that  Mrs  Athel- 
mg  had  heard,  and  perfectly  ready 
to  jump  to  an  unanimous  opmion." 

^' Better,my dear ! "  saidMrs Athel- 
ing— "just  as  much  betteras  a  young 
man  learning  to  be  a  master  can  be 
better  than  one  who  \a  only  a  ser- 
vant. Then,  you  know,  it  would 
give  Charlie  standing,  and  get  him 
friends  of  a  higher  cla8&  I  think  it 
would  be  positively  a  sin  to  neglect 
such  an  opportuni^ ;  we  might  never 
aU  our  lives  hear  of  anything  like  it 
again." 

"And  how  did  you  hear  of  iL 
mamma  ? "  said  Manan.  Marian  haa 
quifce  a  genius  for  asking  questions. 

"  I  heard  of  it  from  Miss  Willsie, 
my  love.  It  was  entirely  by  acci- 
dent. She  was  telling  me  of  an 
articled  pupil  they  had  at  the  office, 
who  had  gone  all  wrong,  poor  fellow, 

in  consequence  of ;  out  I  can  tell 

you  that  another  time.  And  then  she 
said  they  wanted  one  now,  and  then 
it  flashed  upon  me  just  like  an  in- 
spiration. I  was  quite  agitated.  I  do 
redly  declare  to  you,  girls,  I  thought 
it  was  Providence :  and  I  believe, 
if  we  only  were  bold  enough  to  do 
it  in  faith,  God-  would  provide  the 
means ;  and  I  feel  sure  it  would  be  the 
makingof  Charlie.   I  think  so  indeed." 

"I  wonder  what  he  would  say 
himself?"  said  Agnes ;  for  not  even 
Mrs  Atheling  knew  so  well  as  Agnes 
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did   the  immovable  determination,    a  little  agitation. 


when  he  had  settled  upon  anything, 
of  this  obstinate  big  boy. 

"  We  will  speak  of  it  to-night,  and 
see  what  your  papa  says,  and  I 
would  not  mind  even  mentioning  it 
to  Mr  Foggo,"  said  Mrs  Athelmg : 
"we  have  not  verv  much  to  spare, 
yet  I  think  we  could  all  spare  some- 
thing for  Charlie's  sake ;  we  must 
have  it  fuUy  discussed  to-night.'* 

This  maae,  for  the  time,  a  conclu- 
sion of  the  subject,  since  Mrs  Athel- 
ing,  having  imburdened  her  mind  to 
her  daughters,  immediately;  discover- 
ed the  absence  of  the  children,  re- 
buked the  girls  for  suffering  them  to 
stray,  and  set  out  to  brm^  them 
back  without  delay.  Manan  sat 
musing  before  the  fire,  scorching 
her  pretty  cheek  with  the  greatest 
equanimity.  Agnes  threw  herself 
into  pai>a  s  easy-chair.  Both  hur- 
ried off  immediately  into  delightful 
speculations    touching    Charhe—  a 


[July, 

"I  went  to  call 
on  Miss  Willsie  to-day,  partly  about 
Hannah,  partly  for  other  things ;  and 
Miss  Wilisie  told  me,  William,  that 
besides  the  youth's  place  which  we 
thought  would  do  for  Charlie,  there 
was  m  Mi  Foggo's  office  a  vacancy 
for  an  articled  ^erk." 

Mrs  Atheling  paused,  out  of  breath. 
She  did  not  often  make  long  speeches, 
nor  had  she  frequently  before  origi- 
nated and  led  a  great  movement  like 
this,  so  she  showed  Mly  as  much 
excitement  as  the  occasion  required. 
Papa  listened  with  composure  and  a 
little  surprise,  relieved  to  find  that 
he  was  not  on  his  trial     Charlie 

E ricked  his  big  red  ears,  as  he  sat  at 
is  grammar,  but  made  no  other 
sign ;  while  tne  girls,  altogether  sus- 
pending their  work,  drew  their  chairs 
closer,  and  with  a  kindred  excite- 
ment eagerly  followed  every  word 
and  gesture  of  mamma. 
"And  you   must  see.  William," 


lawyer  and  a  gentleman  ;  and  al-    said  Mrs  Atheling,  rapidly,  "  what  a 


ready  in  their  secret  hearts  both  of 
these  rash  girls  began  to  entertain 
the  utmost  contempt  for  the  common- 
place name  of  clerk. 

We  are  afraid  Mr  Atheling's  tea 
was  made  very  hurriedly  that  night 
He  could  not  get  peace  to  finish  his 
third  cup,  that  excellent  papa  :  they 
persecutea  him  out  of  his  ordinary 
|)lay  with  Bell  and  Beau  ;  his  inva- 
riable study  of  the  newspaper.  He 
could  by  no  means  make  out  the  cause 
of  the  commotion.  "Not  another 
stoiy  finished  already,  Agnes ) "  said 
the  perplexed  head  of  the  house. 
He  began  to  think  it  would  be  some- 
thing rather  alarming  if  they  succeed- 
ed each  other  like  tms. 

"Now,  my  dears,  sit  down,  and 
do  not  make  a  noise  with  your  work, 
I  beg  of  you.  I  have  something  to 
say  to  your  papa,"  said  Mrs  Athefing, 
with  state  and  solemnity. 

Whereupon  papa  involuntarily  put 
himself  on  his  defence ;  he  haa  not 
the  slightest  idea  what  could  be 
amiss,  but  he  recognised  the  gravity 
of  the  preamble.  "  What  is  the  mat- 
ter, Mary  1 "  cried  poor  Mr  Atheling. 
He  could  not  tell  what  he  had  done 
to  deserve  this. 

"  My  dear,  I  want  to  speak  about 
Charhe,"  said  Mrs  Atheling,  becom- 
ing now  less  dignified,  and  showing 


great  advantage  it  would  be  to  Char- 
ue,  if  he  could  enter  the  office  like 
a  gentleman.  Of  course,  I  know  he 
would  get  no  salary ;  but  we  could 
go  on  very  well  for  a  year  or  two  as 
we  are  doing — quite  as  well  as  be- 
fore, certamly  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
Mr  Foggo  could  persuade  them  to  be 
content  with  a  very  small  premium ; 
and  then  think  of  the  advantage  to 
Charlie,  my  dear ! " 

"  Premium  !  no  salary  1— get  on  for 
a  year  or  two !  Are  you  (Seaming, 
MbxyI**  exclaimed  Mr  Atheling. 
"Why,  this  is  a  perfect  craze,  my 
dear.  Charlie  an  articled  clerk  in 
Foggo's  office !  it  is  pure  nonsense. 
You  don't  mean  to  say  such  a  thought 
has  ever  taken  possession  of  vou,  I 
could  understand  the  girls,  if  it  was 
their  notion — but,  Mary !  you  1" 

"And  why  not  me  1"  said  mamma, 
somewhat  angry  for  the  moment. 
"Who  is  so  anxious  as  me  foir  my 
boy  1  I  Imow  what  our  income  is, 
and  what  it  can  do  exactly  to  a 
penny,  William— a  great  deal  better 
than  you  do,  my  dear ;  and  of  course 
it  would  be  my  business  to  draw  in 
our  expenses  accordingly;  and  the 
girls  would  give  up  anything  for 
Charlie's  sake.  And  then,  except 
Beau,  who  is  so  little,  and  will  not 
want  anything  much  done  for  him 
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for  many  a  year— he  is  our  only  boy, 
WillianL  It  was  not  always  so," 
said  the  good  mother,  checking  a 
great  sob  which  had  nearly  stopped 
her  Toice— **  it  was  not  always  so — 
bat  there  is  only  Charlie  left  of  all  of 
them ;  and  except  little  Beau,  the 
son  of  our  old  age,  he  is  our  only 
boy!" 

She  paused  now,  because  she  could 
not  help  it  *  and  for  the  same  reason 
her  husbana  was  very  slow  to  answer. 
All-prevailing  was  this  woman's  argu- 
ment ;  it  was  very  near  impossible 
to  say  the  gentlest  Nay  to  anything 
thnsplead^  in  the  name  of  the  dead 

"  But,  my  dear,  we  cannot  do  it," 
said  Mr  Atheling  very  quietly.  The 
good  man  would  have  given  his 
right  hand  at  that  moment  to  be  able 
to  procure  this  pleasure  for  the  faith- 
ful mother  of  those  fair  boys  who 
were  in  heaven. 

**  We  could  do  it  if  we  tried,  Wil- 
liam," said  Mrs  Atheling  recovering 
herself  slowly.  Her  husband  shook 
his  head,  pondered,  shook  his  head 
again. 

"  It  would  be  imustic^  to  the  other 
children,"  he  said  at  last.  "We 
could  not  keep  Charlie  like  a  gentle- 
man without  iiyuring  the  rest  I 
un  surprised  you  do  not  think  of 
that" 

^  But  the  rest  of  us  are  ^lad  to  be 
injured,"  cried  Agnes,  commg  to  her 
mother's  aid ;  "  and  tnen  I  may  have 
something  by -and -by,  and  Charlie 
could  get  on  so  much  better.  I  am 
sure  you  must  see  all  the  advantages, 
papa." 

"  And  we  can't  be  injured  either, 
for  we  shall  just  be  as  we  are,"  said 
Marian,  "only  a  little  more  economi- 
cal ;  and  I  am  sure,  pftp^i  if  it  is  so 
great  a  virtue  to  be  thrifty  as  you 
and  Mr  Foggo  say,  you  ought  to  be 
more  anxious  than  we  are  alx)ut  this 
for  Charlie;  and  you  would,  if  you 
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carried  out  your  principles — and  you 
must  submit  I  know  we  will  suc- 
ceed at  last" 

"  If  it's  a  conspiracy,  I  give  in," 
said  Mr  Atheling.  "  Of  course  you 
must  mulct  yourselves  if  you  have 
made  up  your  minds  to  it  I  protest 
against  suffering  your  thrift  myself, 
and  I  won't  have  any  more  economy 
in  respect  to  Bell  and  Beau.  But  do 
your  will,  Mary — I  don't  interfere. 
A  conspu-acy  is  too  much  for  me." 

"Mother!"  said  Charlie— all  this 
time  there  had  been  nothing  visible 
of  the  big  boy,  except  the  aforesaid 
red  ears;  now  he  put  down  his 
grammar  and  came  forward,  with 
some  invisible  wind  working  much 
among  the  furrows  of  his  brow — 
"just  hear  what  I've  got  to  say. 
Tnis  won't  do — I'm  not  a  gentleman, 
you  know  ;  what's  the  good  of  mak- 
mg  me  like  one  (of  course,  I  mean," 
said  Ch&rlie,  somewhat  hotly,  in  a 
parenthesis,  as  Agnes's  eye  flashed 
upon  him — "  not  a  gentleman,  so  far 
as  being  idle  and  having  plenty  of 
money  goes) :  Fve  got  to  work  for 
my  bread.  Suppose  I  was  articled, 
at  the  end  of  my  time  I  would  have 
to  work  for  my  bread  all  the  same. 
What  is  the  difference?  It's  only 
making  a  sham  for  two  years,  or 
three  years,  or  whatever  the  time 
might  DC.  I  don't  want  to  go  against 
what  anybody  says,  but  you  wouldn't 
make  a  sham  of  me,  would  you, 
mother?  Let  me  go  in  my  proper 
place — like  what  rll  have  to  be,  aU 
my  life ;  then  if  I  rise  you  will  be 
pleased  :  and  if  I  don't  rise,  still  no- 
body will  be  able  to  say  I  have  come 
down.  I  can't  be  like  a  gentleman's 
son,  doing  nothing.  Let  me  be  my- 
self, mother— the  best  thing  for  me." 

Charlie  said  scarcely  any  more 
that  night,  though  much  was  said 
on  every  side  around ;  but»  Charlie 
was  the  conqueror. 


CHAPTER  Xm. — KILLIECRANKIE  LODGE. 


Killiecrankie  Lodge  held  a  di^fied 
position  in  this  genteel  locahty  *  it 
stood  at  the  end  of  the  road,  looking 
down  and  superintending  BeUevue. 
Three  square  houses,  all  duly  walled 
and  garaened,  made  the  apex  and 
conclusion  of  this  suburban  retire- 


ment The  right-hand  one  was 
called  Buena  Vista  House  ;  the  left;- 
hand  one  was  Green  View  Cottage, 
and  in  the  centre  stood  the  lodge  of 
Killibcrankie.  The  lodge  was  not  so 
jealously  private  as  its  neighbours : 
m  the  upper  part  of  the  door  in  the 
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wall  was  an  open  iron  railing,  through 
which  the  curious  passenger  mi^t 
gain  a  beatific  glimpse  of  l^ss 
Willsie's  wallflowers,  and  of  the  clean 
white  steps  by  which  you  ascended 
to  the  house^ioor.  The  correspond- 
ing loopholes  at  the  outer  entrance 
of  Green  View  and  Buena  Vista  were 
carefully  boarded ;  so  the  house  of 
Mr  Foggo  had  the  sole  distinction  of 
an  open  eye. 

"Within  the  wall  was  a  paved  path 
leading  to  the  house,  witn  a  square 
bit  of  lawn  on  either  side,  each  con- 
taining in  its  centre  a  very  small 
roundflower-plotanda  minute  fir-tree. 
These  were  the  pine  forests  of  the 
Islingtonian  Killiecrankie ;  but  there 
were  better  things  within  the  brief 
enclosure.  The  borders  round  about 
on  eveiT  side  were  full  of  wallflowers 
—double  wallflower,  streaked  wall- 
flower, yellow  wallflower,  brown  wall- 
flower— every  variety  underHhe  sun. 
This  was  the  sole  remarkable  instance 
of  taste  displayed  by  Miss  Willsie  ; 
but  it  gave  a  delicate  tone  of  fra- 
grance to  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
SeUevue. 

This  is  a  g^reat  day  at  KiUiecrankie 
Lodge.  It  is  the  end  of  April  now. 
and  already  the  days  are  lopg,  ana 
the  sun  lumself  stays  up  till  after 
tea,  and  throws  a  slantii^;  golden 
beam  over  the  daylight  tabte.  Miss 
Willsie,  herself  presiding,  is  slightly 
heated.  She  says,  "  Bless  me,  it  s 
like  July !"  as  she  sets  down  upon 
the  tiuy  her  heavy  silver  teapot 
Miss  Willsie  is  not  half  as  tall  as  ner 
brother,  but  makes  up  the  diflerence 
in  another  direction.  She  ia  stout, 
though  she  is  so  restlessly  active. 
Her  face  is  ftdl  of  wavenng  little 
lines  and  dimples,  though  she  is  an 
old  lady  ;  and  there  are  the  funniest 
indentations  possible  in  her  round 
chin  and  cheeks.  You  would  fancy 
a  laugh  was  always  hiding  in  those 
crevices.  Alas !  Hann^  knows 
better.  You  should  see  how  Miss 
Willsie  can  frown ! 

But  the  old  lady  is  in  grand  costume 
to-night;  she  has  her  brown  satin 
dress  on,  her  immense  cairngorm 
brooch,  her  overwhelming  blue  tur- 
ban. This  sublime  head-dress  has  an 
efiect  of  awe  upon  the  companv ;  no 
one  was  prepaiM  for  such  a  aegree 
of  grandeur,  and  the  visitors  conse- 
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quently  are  not  quite  at  their  ease. 
These  visitors  are  rather  numerous 
for  a  Bellevue  tea-party.  There  is 
Mr  Richards  from  Buena  Vista,  Mrs 
Tavistock  from  Wobum  Lodge,  and 
Mr  Gray,  the  other  Scotch  inhabitant, 
from  Gowanbrae  \  and  there  is  like- 
wise Mr  Foggo  Silas  Endioott,  Miss 
Willsie's  American  nephew,  and  her 
Scotch  nephew,  Harry  Oswald ;  and 
besides  all  this  worshipful  company, 
there  are  all  the  Athelings — all  ex- 
cept BeU  and  Beau,  left,  with  many 
cautions,  in  the  hands  of  Susan,  over 
whom,  in  fear  and  self-reproach, 
trembles  alreadv  the  heart  of  mamma. 

"  So  he  would  not  hear  of  it — ^he 
was  not  blate!**  said  Miss  Willsie. 
"  My  brother  never  had  the  like  in 
his  office — that  I  tell  you ;  and  there's 
no  cood  mother  at  home  to  do  as 
mucn  for  Harry.  Chairles,  lad, 
you'll  find  out  better  some  time.  If 
there's  one  thing  I  do  not  like,  it's 
a  wilful  boy !" 

"  But  I  can  scarcely  call  him  wil- 
ful either,"  said  Mrs  Atheling,  hastily. 
"  He  is  very  reasonable.  Miss  Willsie ; 
he  gives  his  meaning— it  is  not  out 
of  opposition.  He  has  always  a 
good  reason  for  what  he  does— ne  is 
a  very  reasonable  boy." 

"  And  if  there's  one  thing  I  object 
to,"  said  Miss  Willsie,  "its  the  as- 
sturance  of  these  monkeys  with  their 
reasons.  When  we  were  young,  we 
were  ill  bairns,  doubtless,  like  other 
folk ;  but  if  I  had  dared  to  make  my 
excuses^  pity  me!  There  is  Harry 
now  will  set  up  his  fitce  to  me  as 
grand  as  a  Lord  of  Session;  and 
Marian  this  very  last  night  making 
her  argument  about  these  two  spoiled 
babies  of  yours^  as  if  she  knew  oetter 
than  me!  Misbehaviour's  natural 
to  youtL  I  can  put  up  with  that, 
but  I  cannot  away  with  tneir  reasons. 
Such  things  are  not  for  me." 

"  Veiy  true— «o  true.  Miss  Willsie," 
said  Mrs  Tavistock,  who  was  a  senti- 
mental and  sighing  widow.  "  There 
is  my  niece,  quite  an  example.  I 
am  sadly  nervous,  you  know;  and 
that  rude  giri  will  'prove'  to  me, 
as  she  calls  it,  that  no  thief  could 
get  into  the  house,  though  I  know 
they  tiy  the  back-kitchen  window 
every  night." 

"  If  there's  one  thing  Fm  against," 
said  Miss  Willsie,  solemnly, "  it's  that 
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foolish  fright  about  thieyes— thieves ! 
Bless  me,  what  would  the  ragamuf- 
finadohere?  A  maa  may  be  a  robber, 
bat  that's  no  to  say  he's  an  idiot  j  ana 
a  wise  man  would  neyer  put  his  life 
or  his  freedom  in  ieoparay  for  what 
he  could  get  in  BeUeyue." 

Mrs  Tayistock  was  no  match 
for  Ifiss  WilMe,  so  she  prudently 
abstained  from  a  rmoinder.  A 
large  old  china  basin  rail  of  wall- 
floweis  stood  under  a  grim  portrait, 
and  betwe^i  a  couple  of  huge  old 
silyer  candlesticks  upon  the  mantel- 
pieoe  ;  Miss  Willsie's  ancient  tea- 
seryioe,  at  present  fflitterin^  upon  the 
table,  was  valuable  and  massive 
silver :  nowhere  else  in  Bellevue  was 
there  so  much  "  plate  "  as  in  EiUie- 
crankie  Lodge;  and  this  was  per- 
fectly well  known  to  the  nervous 
widow.  '^I  am  sure  I  wonder  at 
your  courage,  Miss  WiMe ;  but  then 
you  have  a  gentleman  in  the  house, 
which  makes  a  great  difference,**  saia 
Mrs  Tavistock,  woefrilly.  Mrs  Tavi- 
stock was  one  of  those  proper  and 
conscientious  ladies  who  make  a  pro- 
fession of  their  widowhood,  and  are 
perpetually  executing  a  moral  suttee 
to  the  edification  of  aU  beholders. 
"  I  was  never  nervous  before.  Ah,  no- 
body knows  what  a  difference  it 
makes  to  me !  ** 

"Youngfolk  are  a  troublesome 
handiiiL  Where  are  the  girls — what 
are  they  doing  with  Hwny?**  said 
MissWillsie.  ^  Harrjr's  a  lad  for  any 
kind  of  antics^  but  youll  no  see 
F(^go  demeaning  himself  Fpggo 
wntes  poems  and  letters  to  the  pa- 
pers :  tney  teU  me  that  in  his  own 
country  he*s  a  very  rising  young 
man.** 

'*He  looks  intellectual  What  a 
pleasure.  Miss  WiUsie,  to  you !  **  said 
the   widow,  with  delightfrd   sym- 
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there's  one  thing  I  like  worse 
than  another,  it's  your  writing  young 
men^**  said  Miss  Willsie.  vehemently. 
"  I  lighted  on  a  paper  this  veiy  day. 
that  the  young  leasing-maker  had 
gotten  from  America,  and  what  do 
you  think  I  saw  therein,  but  just  a 
long  account — everything  about  us, 
— of  my  brother  and  me.  My  brother 
Robert  Fom),  as  decent  a  man  as 
there  is  in  the  three  kingdoms — and 
me/   What  do  you  think  of  that,  Mrs 
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Atheling  1 — even  Harry  in  it,  and  the 
wallflowers  !  If  it  had  not  been  for 
my  brother,  he  never  should  have  set 
foot  in  this  house  again.** 

"  Oh  dear,  how  interesting !  **  said 
the  widow.  Mrs  Tavistock  turned 
her  eyes  to  the  other  end  of  the  room 
almost  with  excitement.  She  had  not 
the  least  objection,  for  her  own  part, 
in  the  frill  pomp  of  sables  and  senti- 
mentj  to  figure  at  frill  length  in  the 
Mississippi  Grcaette, 

''  And  what  was  it  for  ]"  said  Mr 
Atheling,  innocently :  "^ox  I  thought 
it  was  only  remarkaole  people  that 
even  the  Ainericans  put  in  the  papers. 
Was  it  simply  to  annoy  you  1 

**Me! — do  you  think  a  lad  like 
von  could  trouble  me?**  exclaimed 
Miss  Willsie.  "He  says,  'all  the 
scenes  through  which  he  has  passed 
will  be  interesting  to  his  readers.' 
That*s  in  a  grand  note  he  sent  me  this 
morning — tne  impertinent  boy !  My 
poor  Harry,  though  he's  often  in 
mischief,  and  my  brother  thinks  him 
unsteady — I  would  not  give  his  little 
finffer  for  half-a-dozen  lads  like  yon." 

"But  Harry  is  doing  well  noWf 
Miss  Willsie?"  said  ms  Atheling. 
There  was  a  faint  emphasis  on  the 
now  which  proved  that  Hany  had 
not  always  done  weU. 

"Ay,"  said  Miss  Willsie,  drily; 
"  and  so  Ohairles  has  settled  to  his 
business— that's  aye  a  comfort.  If 
there's  one  thing  that  troubles  me,  it 
is  to  see  yoimg  folk  growing  up  in 
idleness ;  I  pity  them,  now,  that  are 
genteel  and  nave  daughters.  What 
are  you  going  to  do,  Mrs  Atheling, 
with  these  girls  of  yours  ] " 

Mrs  Atheling's  eyes  sought  them 
out  with  fond  yet  not  untroubled 
observation.  Tnere  was  Marian's 
beautifril  head  before  the  other  win- 
dow, looking  as  if  it  had  arrested 
and  detained  the  sunbeams,  long  ago 
departed  in  the  west ;  and  there  was 
Agnes,  gracefril,  animated  and  intel- 
ligent, watching,  with  an  affectionate 
and  only  half- conscious  admiration, 
hOT  sister's  beauty.  Their  mother 
smiled  to  herself  and  sighed.  Even 
her  anxiety,  looking  at  them  thus, 
was  but  another  name  for  delight 

"Agnes."  said  Marian  at  the  other 
window,  naif  whispering,  half  aloud 
— "Agnes!  Hany  says  Mr  Endicott 
has  pm)lished  a  book. 
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With  a  slight  start  and  a  slight 
blush  Agnes  turned  round.  Mr 
Poggo  S.  Endicott  waa  tall,  very 
thin,  had  an  extremely  lofty  mien, 
and  a  pair  of  spectacles.  He  was 
eight-and-twenty,  whiskerless,  sallow, 
and  by  no  means  handsome :  he  held 
his  thm  head  very  high,  and  deliver- 
ed his  sentiments  into  the  air  when 
he  spoke,  but  rarely  bent  from  his 
altitude  to  address  any  one  in  parti- 
cular. But  he  heard  the  whisper  in 
a  moment :  in  his  very  elbows,  as  you 
stood  behind  him,  you  could  see  the 
sudden  consciousness.  He  perceived, 
though  he  did  not  look  at  her,  the 
eager,  bright,  blushing,  half-reveren- 
tial glance  of  Agnes,  and  conscious 
to  his  very  finder-points,  raised  his 
thin  head  to  its  fullest  elevation, 
and  pretended  not  to  hear. 

Agnes  blushed  :  it  was  with  sud- 
den interest,  curiosity,  reverence, 
made  more  personal  and  exciting  by 
her  own  venture.  Nothing  had  Been 
heard  yet  of  this  venture,  though  it 
was  nearly  a  month  since  Charlie 
took  it  to  Mr  Burlington,  and  the 
young  genius  looked  with  humble 
and  earnest  attention  upon  one  who 
really  had  been  permitted  to  make 
his  utterance  to  the  ear  of  all  the 
world.  He  had  published  a  book ; 
he  was  a  real  genume  printed  author. 
The  lips  of  Agnes  parted  with  a 
quick  breath  of  eagerness ;  she 
looked  up  at  him  with  a  blush  on 
her  cheek,  and  a  light  in  her  eye.  A 
thrill  of  wonder  ana  excitement  came 
over  her:  would  people  by-and-by 
regard  herself  in  the  same  light  ? 

^*  Oh,  Mr  Endicott  !~is  it  poems  ? " 
said  Agnes,  shyly,  and  with  a  deep- 
ening colour.  This  simple  girl  was 
almost  as  much  embarrassed  ask- 
ing him  about  his  book,,  as  if  she 
had  been  asking  about  the  Transat- 
lantic lady  of  this  Yankee  young 
gentleman  s  love. 

"  Oh  !"  said  Mr  Endicott,  discover- 
ing suddenly  that  she  addressed  him 
— "  yes.  Did  you  speak  to  me  1 — 
poems  1  —  ah  !  some  little  fugitive 
matters,  to  be  sure.  One  has  no 
right  to  refuse  to  publish,  when 
everybody  comes  to  know  tnat  one 
does  such  things." 

"  Refuse?— no,  indeed ;  Ithinknot," 
said  Agnes,  in  spite  of  herself  feeling 
very  much  humbled,  and  speaking 
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very  low.  This  was  so  elevated  a 
view  of  the  matter,  and  her  own  was 
BO  commonplace  a  one,  that  the  poor 
girl  was  completely  crestfallen.  She, 
so  axudouB  to  get  into  print ;  and  this 
bond  fide  author,  doubtless  so  very 
much  ner  superior,  explaining  how  he 
submitted,  and  could  not  help  him- 
self !    Agnes  was  entirely  put  down. 

"  Yes^  really  one  ought  not  to  keep 
everythmg  for  one's  own  private  en- 
joymentj"  said  the  magnanimous 
Mr  Endicott,  speaking  very  high  up 
into  the  air  with  his  cadenced  voice. 
"  I  do  not  approve  of  too  much  re- 
serve on  the  part  of  an  author  my- 
self." 

"And  what  are  they  about.  Mr 
Endicott?"  aaked  Manan,  witn  re- 
spect, but  by  no  means  so  reveren- 
ti^y  as  Agnes.  Mr  Endicott  actu- 
ally lookea  at  Marian ;  perhaps  it 
was  because  of  her  very  prosaic  and 
improper  question,  perhaps  for  the 
sake  of  the  beautiful  face. 

"About !"  said  the  poet,  with  be- 
nignant disdain.  "No,  I  don't  ap- 
prove of  narrative  poetry ;  it's  after 
the  time.  My  sonnets  are  experi- 
ences. I  live  them  before  I  write 
them  ;  that  is  the  true  secret  of 
poetry  in  our  enlightened  days." 

Agnes  listened,  much  impressed 
and  cast  down.  She  was  far  too 
simple  to  perceive  how  much  superior 
her  natural  bright  impulse,  sponta- 
neous and  effusive,  was  to  this  sub- 
lime concentration.  Agnes  all  her 
life  long  had  never  lived  a  sonnet : 
she  was  so  sincere  and  single-minded 
herself,  that,  at  the  first  moment  of 
hearing  it.  sne  received  all  this  non- 
sense witn  unhesitating  faith.  For 
Agnes  had  not  yet  learned  to  believe 
in  the  possibihty  of  anybody,  save 
villains  in  boolcs,  saying  anything 
which  they  did  not  thoroughly  hold 
aa  true. 

So  Agnes  retired  a  little  from  the 
conversation.  The  young  genius  be- 
gan to  take  herself  to  task,  and  was 
much  humiliated  by  the  contrast. 
Why  had  she  written  that  famous 
story,  now  lying  storm-stayed  in  the 
hands  of  Mr  Burlington  ?  Partly  to 
please  herself— partfy  to  please  mam- 
ma— ^partly  because  she  could  not 
help  it.  There  was  no  grand  mo- 
tive in  the  whole  matter,  .^nes 
looked  with  reverence  at  Mr  £aidi- 
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oott,  and  sat  down  in  a  comer.  She 
would  have  been  completely  con- 
quered if  the  sublime  American  had 
been  content  to  hold  his  peace. 

But  this  was  the  last  thing  which 
occurred  to  Mr  Endicott.  He  con- 
tinued hi3  utterance,  and  the  dis- 
couraged girl  began  to  smile.  She 
was  no  judge  of  character,  but  she 
b^an  to  be  able  to  distinguish  non- 
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sense  when  she  heard  it.  This  was 
TeiT  grand  nonsense  on  the  first  time 
of  hearing,  and  Agnes  and  Marian, 
we  are  obliged  to  confess,  were 
somewhat  annoyed  when  mamma 
made  a  movement  of  departure. 
They  kept  veiy  early  hours  in  Belle- 
vue,  and  before  ten  o'clock  all  Miss 
Willsie's  guests  had  said  good-night 
to  Killiecrankie  Lodge. 


CHAPTKB  XrV. — ^THB  H0U8B  OF  POGGO. 


It  was  ten  o'clock,  and  now  only 
this  little  family  circle  was  left  in  the 
Lodge  of  Killiecrankie.  MissWillsie, 
with  one  of  the  biff  silver  candlesticks 
drawn  so  veiy  dose  that  her  blue 
turban  trembled,  and  stood  in  jeo- 
pardy, read  the  Times;  Mr  Foggo 
eat  in  his  armchair,  doing  nothmg 
save  contemplating  the  other  light  in 
the  other  candlestick ;  and  at  the  un- 
occupied sides  of  the  table,  between 
the  seniors,  were  the  two  young  men. 

These  nephews  did  not  live  at  Kil- 
liecrankie Lodge;  but  Miss  Willsie, 
who  was  very  careful^  and  a  notable 
manager,  considered  it  would  be  un- 
safe for  ''  the  boys"  to  go  home  to 
their  lodgings  at  so  late  an  hour  as 
this — so  ner  invitations  always  in- 
cluded a  night's  lodging;  and  this 
kind  and  arbitrary  little  woman  was 
not  accustomed  to  be  disobeyed. 
Yet  "the  bo^"  found  it  dull,  we 
confesa  Mr  Foego  was  not  pleased 
with  Hany,  andl^  no  means  "  took" 
to  Endicott  Miss  Willsie  could  not 
deny  herself  her  evening's  reading. 
They  yawned  at  each  other,  these  un- 
fortunate youne  men,  and  with  a 
stance  of  mutual  jealousy  thought  of 
Marian  Atheling.  It  was  strange  to 
see  how  dull  and  disenchanted  this 
place  looked  when  the  beautiM  face 
that  brightened  it  was  gone. 

So  Mr  Foggo  S.  Endicott  took 
firom  his  pocket  his  own  paper,  the 
Mimssippi  GazeUe,  and  Har^  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  half  of  Miss 
Willsie's  Times.  It  was  odd  to  ob- 
serve the  difference  between  them 
even  in  manner  and  attitude.  Hanj 
bent  half  over  the  table,  with  his 
bands  thrust  up  into  the  tnick  masses 
of  his  curling  hair ;  the  American  sat 
perfectly  upright,  lifting  his  thin 
oroadsheet  to  tne  neight  of  his  spec- 


tacles, and  reading  loftily  his  own 
lucubrations.  You  could  scarcely 
see  the  handsome  face  of  Harry  as  he 
hung  over  his  half  of  the  paper,  partly 
reading,  partly  dreaming  over  cer- 
tain fond  fancies  of  his  own ;  but 
you  could  not  only  see  the  lofty 
lineaments  of  Foggo,  which  were  not 
at  all  handsome,  but  also  could  per- 
ceive at  a  glance  that  he  had  "  a  re- 
markable profile,"  and  silently  called 
your  attention  to  it.  Unfortunately 
nobody  in  the  present  company  was 
at  all  concerned  about  the  profile  of 
Mr  Endicott.  That  philosophical 
young  gentleman,  notwithstanding, 
read  his  "  Letter  from  England"  in 
his  best  manner,  and  demeaned  him- 
self as  loftiljr  as  if  he  were  a  "  por- 
trait of  a  distinguished  literaiy  gen- 
tleman" in  an  American  museum. 
What  more  could  any  man  do  ? 

Meanwhile  Mr  Foggo  sat  in  his  arm- 
chair steadily  regarding  the  candle 
before  him.  He  loved  conversation, 
but  he  was  not  talkative,  especially 
in  his  own  house.  Sometimes  the 
old  man's  acute  eyes  glanced  from 
under  his  shaggy  brow  with  a  mo- 
mentary keenness  towards  Hany — 
sometimes  they  shot  across  the  table 
a  momentary  sparkle  of  grim  con- 
tempt ;  but  to  make  out  from  Mr 
Foggo's  face  what  Mr  Foggo  was 
thinking,  was  about  the  vainest  enter- 
prise in  the  world.  It  was  different 
with  his  sister :  Miss  Willsie's  well- 
complexioned  countenance  changed 
and  varied  like  the  skv.  You  could 
prnrsue  her  sudden  flashes  of  satisfac- 
tion, resentment,  compassion,  and 
injury  into  aU  her  dimples,  as  easily 
as  you  could  follow  the  clouds  over 
the  heavens.  Nor  was  it  by  her  looks 
alone  that  you  could  discover  the 
fluctuating  sympathies  of  Miss  WiU- 
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sie.  Short,  abrupt,  hasty  exclama- 
tions, broke  from  her  perpetuallj. 
"  The  vagabond !— to  think  of  that !" 
"Ay,  that's  right  nowj  I  thought 
there  was  someuiing  in  Atm.**  "Bless 
me  —  such  a  story!**  After  this 
manner  ran  on  her  unconscious 
comments.  She  was  a  consider- 
able politician,  and  this  was  an 
interesting  debate;  and  you  could 
very  soon  make  out  by  her  con- 
tinual observations  the  political  opi- 
nions of  the  mistress  of  Killiecrankie. 
She  was  a  desperate  Tory,  and  at 
the  same  moment  the  most  direful 
and  unconstitutional  of  Radicals. 
With  a  hereditary  respect  she  ap- 
plauded the  sentiments  of  the  old 
country-party,  and  clun^  to  every 
institution  with  the  pertinacity  of  a 
martyr ;  yet  with  the  same  breath, 
and  the  most  delightful  inconsistency, 
was  vehement  and  enthusiastic  m 
favour  of  the  wildest  schemes  of  re- 
form ;  which,  we  suppose,  is  as  much 
as  to  say  that  Miss  Willsie  was  a 
veiy  feminine  politician,  the  most 
unreasonable  of^  optimists,  and  had 
the  sublimest  contempt  for  all  prac- 
tical considerations  when  she  had 
convinced  herself  that  anything  was 
right. 

"  I  knew  it  !*'  cried  Miss  Willsie, 
with  a  burst  of  triumph ;  "  he's  out, 
and  every  one  disowning  him — a 
mean  crew,  big  and  little !  If  there's 
one  thing  I  hate,  it's  setting  a  man 
forward  to  tell  an  untruth,  and  then 
letting  him  bear  all  the  blame ! " 

"  He's  got  his  lawful  deserts,"  said 
Mr  Foggo.  This  gentleman,  more 
learned  than  his  sister,  took  a  very 
philosophical  view  of  public  matters, 
and  acknowledged  no  particular  lean- 
ing to  any  "party"  m  his  general 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  state. 

"  I  never  can  find  out  now."  said 
Miss  Willsie  suddenly, "  what  tne  like 
of  Mr  Atheling  can  have  to  do  with 
this  man— a  lord  and  a  great  ])erson, 
and  an  officer  of  state— but  nis  eye 
kindles  up  at  the  name  of  him,  as  if 
it  was  the  name  of  a  friend.  There 
cannot  be  ill-will  unless  there  is  ac- 
quaintance, that's  mv  opinion;  and 
an  ill-will  at  this  lora  I  am  sure  Mr 
Atheling  has." 

"  They  come  from  the  same  coun- 
tryside, said  Mr  Foggo;  "when  they 
were  lads  they  knew  each  other." 
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"  And  who  is  this  Mr  Athdine  T 
said  Endicott,  speaking  for  the  first 
time.  "I  have  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  Viscount  Winterboume 
myself.  His  son,  the  Honourable 
(George  Rivers,  travelled  in  the  States 
a  year  or  two  since,  and  I  mean  to 
see  him  by-and-by  ;  but  who  la  Mr 
Atheling,  to  know  an  English  Secre- 
tary of  State  T 

'^He's  Oai^  and  Ledger^s  diief 
clerk,"  said  Mr  Foggo,  very  laconi- 
cally, looking  with  a  steady  eye  at  the 
candlestick,  and  bestowing  as  little 
attention  upon  his  ouesUoner  as  his 
questioner  did  upon  him. 

"  Marvellous !  in  this  country  ! " 
said  the  American ;  but  Mr  Endicott 
belonged  to  that  Young  America 
which  is  mightily  respectful  of  the 
old  country.  He  thought  it  vul^ 
to  do  too  much  repubhcanism.  He 
only  heightened  the  zest  of  his  admi- 
ration now  and  then  by  a  refined 
little  sneer. 

"  In  this  country !  Where  did  ye 
ever  see  such  a  country,  I  would  like 
to  know  1"  cried  Miss  Willsie.  "  If 
it  was  but  for  your  own  small  con- 
cerns, you  ought  to  be  thankful  j  for 
London  itself  will  keep  ye  in  wnting 
this  many  a  day.  If  there's  one  thing 
I  cannot  bear,  it's  ingratitude  !  Fm 
a  long-suffering  person  myself;  but 
that.  I  grant,  gets  the  better  of  me." 

"  Mr  Atheliujg,  I  suppose,  has  not 
many  lords  in  hik  acquamtance,"  said 
Harry  Oswald,  lookmg  up  from  his 
paper.  "Endicott  is  right  enough, 
aunt ;  he  is  not  quite  m  the  rank 

for  that ;  he  has  better "  said 

Harry,  something  lowering  his  voice ; 
"  I  would  rather  know  myself  wel- 
come at  the  Athelings',  than  in  any 
other  house  in  England." 

This  was  said  with  a  little  enthu- 
siasm, and  brought  the  rising  colour 
to  Harry  Oswam's  brow.  His  cou- 
sin looked  at  him,  with  a  curl  of  his 
thin  lip,  and  a  somewhat  malignant 
eye.  Miss  Willsie  looked  at  him 
hastily,  with  a  quick  impatient  nod 
of  her  head,  and  a  most  rapid  and 
emphatic  frown.  Finally,  Mr  Fogg^ 
lifted  to  the  young  man's  face  ms 
acute  and  steady  eye. 

"Keep  to  your  physic,  Harry," 
said  Mr  Foggo.  The  hafdess  Harry 
did  not  meet  the  glance,  but  he  under- 
stood the  tone. 
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"Well,  uncle,  well,"  said  Hany 
hastily,  ndsiiig  his  eyes ;  "  but  a  man 
cannot  alwajTB  keep  to  physic.  There 
are  more  things  in  the  world  than 
dmgs  and  lancets.  Amanmusthave 
8ome  markin  for  his  thoughts.** 

Again  Miss  Willsie  gave  the  cul- 
prit a  nod  and  a  frown,  saying  as 
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plain  as  telegraphic  communication 
ever  said,  *'  I  am  your  friend,  but  this 
is  not  the  time  to  plead.**  Again  Mr 
Endicott  surveyed  his  cousin  with  a 
vague  impulse  of  malice  and  of 
rivalry.  Harry  Oswald  plunged  down 
again  on  his  paper,  ana  was  no  more 
heard  of  that  night 


OBAFTIB  XV.— THE  PBOPOSAi; 


"  I  suppose  we  are  not  going  to 
hear  anything  about  it  It  is  veiy 
hard,**  said  A^es,  disconsolately. 
"  I  am  sure  it  is  so  easy  to  show  a 
little  courtesy.  Mr  Burlingt<m  surelv 
might  have  written  to  let  us  know. 

**  But,  my  dear,  how  can  we  tell  ?" 
said  Mrs  Atheling;  "he  may  be  ill, 
or  he  may  be  out  of  town,  or  he  may 
have  trouUe  in  his  family.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  iudge  another  person — and 
you  don*t  know  what  may  have  hap- 
pened ;  he  may  be  coining  here  him- 
self for  aught  we  know." 

•^Well^  I  think  it  is  very  hard.** 
said  Manan ;  "  I  wish  we  only  could 
publish  it  ourselves.  What  is  the 
good  of  a  publi^er )  They  are  onlv 
cruel  to  everybody,  and  ^ow  rich 
themselves :  it  is  alwavs  so  m  books." 

"  He  might  surely  have  written  at 
least,"  repeated  Agnes.  These  young 
malcontents  were  extremely  dissatis- 
fied, and  not  at  all  content  with  Mrs 
Atheling^s  explanation  that  he  might 
be  ill,  or  out  of  town,  or  have 
trouble  in  his  family.  Whatever  ex- 
tenuating circumstances  there  might 
be,  it  was  clear  that  Mr  Burlington 
had  not  behaved  properly,  or  with  the 
r^^ard  for  other  people's  feelings 
which  Agnes  concluded  to  be  the 
only  true  mark  of  a  centleman.  Even 
the  conversation  of  last  night,  and 
the  state  and  greatness  of  Mr  Endi- 
cott, stimulated  the  impatience  of  the 
girls.  "It  is  not  for  the  book  so 
much,  as  for  the  uncertainly,"  Agnes 
said,  as  she  disconsolately  took  out 
her  sewing ;  but  in  fiict  it  was  just 
because  they  had  so  much  certainty, 
and  so  little  change  and  commotion 
in  their  life^  that  they  longed  so  much 
for  the  excitement  and  novelty  of  this 
new  event. 

They  were  very  dull  this  afternoon, 
and  everything  out  of  doors  sympa- 
thised with  their  dulness.     It  was  a 


wet  day— a  hopeless,  heavy,  perse- 
vering, not-to-be-mended  day  of  rain. 
The  clouds  hung  low  and  leaden  over 
the  wet  world ;  the  air  was  clogged 
and  dull  with  moisture,  only  lighten- 
ed now  and  then  by  an  impatient 
shrewish  gust,  which  threw  the  small 
raindrops  like  so  many  prickles  full 
into  your  face.  The  long  branches 
of  the  lilacs  blew  about  wildly  with 
a  sudden  commotion,  when  one  of 
these  gusts  came  upon  them,  like  a 
group  of  heroines  tnrowing  up  their 
arms  in  a  tragic  appeal  to  heaven. 
The  primroses,  pale  and  drooping, 
sulliea  their  cheeks  with  the  wet 
soil ;  hour  after  hour,  with  the  most 
sidlen  and  dismal  obstinacy,  the  ndn 
rain^  down  upon  the  cowering 
earth :  not  a  sound  was  in  Bellevue 
save  tne  trickle  of  the  water,  a  per- 
fect stream,  running  strong  and  full 
down  the  little  channel  on  either  side 
the  street.  It  was  in  vain  to  go  to 
the  window,  where  not  a  single  pas- 
senger— not  a  baker's  boy.  nor  a  maid 
on  pattens,  nobody  but  tne  milkman 
in  his  waterproof  coat,  hurrying  along, 
a  peripatetic  fountain,  with  little 
jets  of^  water  pouring  from  his  hat, 
his  cape,  and  nis  pails — ^was  visible 
through  the  whole  dreary  afternoon. 
It  is  possible  to  endure  a  wet  morn- 
ing— easy  enough  to  put  up  with  a 
wet  night — but  they  must  nave  in- 
d^  high  spirits  and  pleasurable 
occupations  who  manage  to  keep 
their  patience  and  their  cheerfulness 
through  the  sullen  and  dogged  mono- 
tony of  a  wet  afternoon. 

io  everybody  had  a  poke  at  the 
fire,  which  had  gone  out  twice  to^y 
abeady,  and  was  maliciously  looking 
for  another  opportunity  of  going  out 
again  ;  every  person  here  present 
snapped  her  thread  and  lost  her 
needk ;  every  one,  even,  each  for  a 
single  moment,  found  Bell  and  Beat 
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in  her  way.  You  may  suppose,  this 
being  the  case,  how  very  dismal  the  cir- 
cumstances must  have  been.  But  sud- 
denly everybody  started — ^the  outer 
gate  swung  open — an  audible  foot- 
step came  towards  the  door.  Fairest 
of  readers,  a  word  with  you  !  If  you 
are  given  to  morning-calls,  and  love 
to  be  welcomed,  make  your  visits  on 
a  wet  day ! 

It  was  not  a  visitor,  however  wel- 
come —  better  than  that — ecstatic 
sound!  it  was  the  postman — the 
postman,  drenched  and  sullen,  hiding 
his  crimson  glories  under  an  oilskin 
cape  ;  and  it  was  a  letter,  solemn  and 
mysterious,  in  an  unknown  hand — a 
big  blue  letter,  addressed  to  Miss 
Atneling.  With  trembling  fingers 
Agnes  opened  it,  taking,  with  awe 
and  apprehension,  out  of  the  big  blue 
envelope,  a  blue  and  big  enclosure 
and  a  little  note.  The  paper  fell  to 
the  ^ound,  and  was  seized  upon  by 
Manan.  The  excited  girl  sprang  up 
with  it,  almost  upsetting  BeU  and 
Beau.  "  It  is  in  print !  Memoran- 
dum of  an  agreement — oh,  mamma  !'* 
cried  Marian,  holding  up  the  dan^r- 
ous  instrument.  Agnes  sat  down  mi- 
mediatel^  in  her  chair,  quite  hushed 
for  the  instant.  It  was  an  actual 
reality,  Mr  Burlington's  letter— and 
a  veritable  proposal— not  for  herself, 
but  for  her  ooot. 

The  girls,  we  are  obliged  to  confess, 
were  sughtly  out  of  tneir  wits  for 
about  an  hour  after  this  memorable 
arrival.  Even  Mrs  Atheling  was 
excited,  and  BeU  and  Beau  ran  about 
the  room  in  unwitting  exhilaration, 
shouting  at  the  top  of  their  small 
sweet  shrill  voices,  and  tumbling  over 
each  other  unreproved.  The  good 
mother,  to  tell  the  truth,  would  have 
liked  to  ciy  a  little,  if  she  could  have 
managed  it,  and  was  much  moved, 
and  (usposed  to  take  this,  not  as  a 
mere  matter  of  business,  but  as  a 
tender  oflSce  of  friendship  and  esteem 
on  the  part  of  the  unconscious  Mr 
Burlington.  Mrs  Atheling  could  not 
help  fancjring  that  somehow  this 
wonderful  chance  had  happened  to 
Agnes  because  she  was  "  a  good  girl** 

And  imtil  papa  and  Charlie  came 
home  they  were  not  very  particular 
about  the  conditions  of  the  ^ree- 
ment ;  the  event  itself  was  the  thing 
which  moved  them :  it  quickened 
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the  slow  pace  of  this  dull  afternoon 
to  the  most  extraordinary  celerity  : 
the  moments  flew  now  which  haa 
lagged  with  such  obstinate  dreariness 
before  the  coming  of  that  postman  ; 
and  all  the  delight  and  astonishment 
of  the  first  moment  remained  to  be 
gone  over  again  at  the  home-coming 
of  papa. 

And  Mr  Atheling,  good  man,  was 
almost  as  much  disturbed  for  the 
moment  as  his  wife.  At  first  he  was 
incredulous — then  he  laughed,  but 
the  laugh  was  extremely  unsteady  in 
its  sound — then  he  read  over  the 
paper  with  great  care,  steadily  resist- 
mg  the  constant  interruptions  of 
A^nes  and  Marian,  who  persecuted 
him  with  their  questions,  "  What  do 
you  think  of  it.  papa '?  **  before  the 
excellent  papa  had  time  to  think  at 
all.  Finally,  Mr  Atheling  laughed 
again  with  more  composure,  and 
spread  out  upon  the  table  the  impor- 
tant "  Memorandum  of  Agreement." 
"  Sign  it,  Agnes,"  said  papa  j  "  it 
seems  all  rignt,  and  quite  business- 
like, so  far  as  I  can  see.  She's  not 
twenty-one,  yet — I  don't  suppose  it's 
legal— that  child !    Sign  it,  Agnes.'* 

This  was  by  no  means  what  papa 
was  expected  to  say ;  yet  Agnes,  with 
excitement,  got  her  blotting-book  and 
her  pen.  This  innocent  family  were 
as  anxious  that  Agnes's  autograph 
should  be  wdl  written  as  if  it  haa  been 
intended  for  a  specimen  of  caligraphy , 
instead  of  the  signature  to  a  legal 
document;  nor  was  the  young  author 
herself  less  concerned  :  and  sne  made 
sure  of  the  pen,  ana  steadied  her 
hfmd  conscientiously  before  she  wrote 
that  pretty  "Agnes  Atheling,"  which 
put  tne  other  ugly  printer-like  hand- 
writing completely  to  shame.  And 
now  it  was  done — ^there  was  a  mo- 
mentary pause  of  solemn  silence,  not 
disturbed  even  by  Bell  and  Beau. 

"  So  this  is  the  beginning  of  Ag- 
nes's fortune,"  said  Mr  Atheling. 
"  Now,  Mary,  and  all  of  you,  don  t 
be  excited  ;  every  book  does  not 
succeed  because  it  finds  a  publisher ; 
and  you  must  not  place  your  expec- 
tations too  high  J  for  you  know 
Agnes  knows  nothmg  of  the  world." 

"  It  was  very  good  to  say  "  Don't 
be  excited,"  when  Mr  Atheling  him- 
self was  entirely  oblivious  of  his 
newspaper,  indifl^rent  to  his  tea,  and 
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actually  did  not  hear  the  familiar 
knock  of  Mr  Foggo  at  the  outer 
door. 

"And  these  half  profits,  papa,  I 
wonder  what  they  will  be,"  said 
Agnes,  ^lad  to  ts^e  up  something 
taDgible  m  this  vague  delight 

"  Oh,  something  very  consider- 
able,*' said  ^pa,  forgetting  his  own 
caution.  "I  should  not  wonder  if 
the  publisher  made  a  great  deal  of 
money  by  it:  tA^  know  what  the^re 
about    €ret  up  and  get  me  my  slip- 


pers, you  little  rascals.  When  Agnes 
comes  into  her  fortune,  what  a  para- 
dise of  toys  for  Bell  and  Beau ! 

But  the  door  opened,  and  Mr  Foggo 
came  in  like  a  big  brown  cloud  There 
was  no  concealing   irom  him   the 

Srinted  paper— no  hiding  the  over- 
owings  of  the  family  content.  So 
Agnes  and  Marian  hurried  off  for  half 
an  hour^s  practising,  and  then  put 
the  twins  to  bed,  and  gossiped  over 
the  fire  in  the  little  nursery.  What 
a  pleasant  night  it  was  ! 


TRAVELS  IN  CIBCASSIA. 


PART  II. 


Oks  of  the  most  severe  trials  of 
patience  to  which  the  traveUer  in  a 
wild  country  is  subjected,  is  invari- 
ably to  be  found  in  the  impracticability 
of  his  guides.  Circassia,  I  regret  to 
say,  did  not  prove  a  bright  exception 
to  this  rule; 

We  had,  before  starting  from  Var- 
dan,  distinctlv  ezplainea  to  Ismail 
Bey  the  lengtn  of  time  and  the  line 
of  country  over  which  we  wished  our 
travels  to  extend.  He  assured  us 
that  our  guides  should  be  given  ex- 
pUdt  directions  upon  this  head ;  and 
therefore,  when  we  found  ourselves  in 
a  remote  vall^  of  a  province  which 
had  never  before  been  entered  by  a 
European,  it  was  with  no  little  dis- 
may that  we  listened  to  their  query, 
of  where  we  wished  to  go  to  next  We 
had  followed  them  witn  the  blindest 
confidence  over  precipitous  moun- 
tains, through  impetuous  streams, 
along  narrow  rocky  valleys,  and  by 
dangerous  paths,  for  two  days ;  and 
had.  by  dint  of  extreme  exertion  and 
no  little  peril  of  our  necks,  at  last 
almost  attained  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
range,  only  to  be  asked,  when  we  got 
there,  to  inform  them  as  to  our  future 
destination.  The  guides  insinuated 
(and  their  suggestions  were  strongly 

supported  bvL ),  that   having 

only  reachea  our  present  position 
with  much  toil  and  risk,  we  had  bet- 
ter retrace  our  steps,  and  not  tempt 
our  fate  any  more  upon  the  wild 
mountain-sides  of  Oircassia.  We 
held  a  very  different  opinion.  Having 
got  so  far,  we  voted  tnat  it  would  }^ 


unworthy  in  the  extreme  to  be  daunt- 
ed by  the  perils  of  the  road  or  the 
vagueness  of  our  destination.  We 
declared  that,  in  spite  of  the  preci- 
pices, we  had  not  seen  enough  of  Oir- 
cassia, and  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifference  to  us  in  which 
direction  we  went,  seeing  that  on 
every  side  it  was  new  and  hitherto 
untrodden  ground.  It  was  perfectly 
clear  that  our  escort  had  received 
instructions  to  lead  us  to  the  inacces- 
sible residence  of  the  Bey  with  whom 
we  were  now  lodged,  and  who  was  a 
half-brother  of  Email's,  under  the 
belief  that  we  should  have  had  enough 
of  journeying  by  that  time,  and 
be  glad  to  return :  they  had  not, 
therefore,  received  instructions  as  to 
the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  event 
of  our  persisting  in  extending  our 
tour.  Tne  main  objection  seemed  to 
be  in  the  difficulty  of  procuring  us 
our  night's  lodging.  Ismail  Bey  had 
only  a  certain  number  of  friends  in 
the  country,  and  his  influence  only 
extended  over  a  limited  district,  be- 
yond which  it  was  doubtful  whether, 
as  his  proteg^  we  should  receive 
that  hospitality  which  had  hitherto 
been  so  freely  accorded  to  us. 

The  province  in  which  his  influence, 
though  not  paramount,  was  princi- 
pally felt,  is  called  Ubooch.  and  lies 
between  Abkhasia  and  Snapsugh, 
the  latter  forming  at  present  piart 
of  the  government  of  Sefer  Pasha, 
who  has  just  headed  the  Circassian 
deputation  to  Constantinople,  praying 
for  independence  and  a  protectorate. 
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The  village  at  which  we  passed  the 
night  of  the  17th  October,la8t  year, 
is  one  of  the  most  remote  in  this  dis- 
trict of  Ubooch,  and  is  situated  u^n 
the  western  slope  of  the  range  wmch 
divides  it  from  Abbasack ;  we  were, 
in  fact,  at  this  point,  not  above  five 
or  six  miles  from  tne  boondaiy  of 
this  latter  province,  and  consequentlv 
the  same  distance  from  the  head- 
waters of  those  streams  which  flow 
into  the  Kuban.  We  had,  however, 
determined  not  to  attempt  to  cross 
this  range,  which  becomes  more  pre- 
cipitous and  impracticable  near  its 
summit ;  and  as  we  were  equally  de- 
cided a^inst  turning  back,  the  only 
alternative  remained  of  following 
along  its  western  slopes,  until  we 
thought  fit  to  bend  our  steps  towards 
the  coast.  This  intention  we  accord- 
ingly announced,  and  declared,  more- 
over, that  we  should  trust  to  chance 
for  our  night* s  lodging.  This  weighty 
matter  having  been  settled,  we  held 
some  interesting  discourse  with  our 
host,  who,  like  our  last,  was  a  pilgrim, 
or  hadji,  and  who  also  professed  a  de- 
cided antipathy  for  the  Naib.  He 
considered  that  gentleman  a  great 
deal  too  much  addicted  to  forms  and 
ceremonies— a  sort  of  Puseyite,  in  fact, 
and  consequently  an  object  of  aver- 
sion in  his  low-church  e^^es.  He  said 
that  he  was  introducing  fanatical 
customs,  which  were  destroving  the 
simplicity  of  the  Circassian  cnaracter, 
and  whidi  had  for  their  ultimate  aim 
and  object  his  own  self-a^;randifl&- 
ment.  He  had  an  infinity  higher 
respect  for  Schamyl,  but  then  ^ha- 
myl  lived  two  hundred  miles  off, 
and  he  could  afford  to  respect  him  ; 
the  Naib  was  his  nearest  neighbour, 
and  constantly  threatening  his  in- 
fluence in  his  own  coimtiy.  More- 
over, he  expressed  a  very  low 
opinion  of  the  militaiy  capacitv  of 
tne  lieutenant  of  Schamyl,  ana  re- 
marked with  a  sneer  upon  the  sin- 
gular custom  which  prevailed  with 
respect  to  him  in  time  of  war.  The 
Naib.  he  said,  had  so  great  a  reputa- 
tion lor  prowess  in  battle,  that  wher- 
ever he  was  likely  to  meet  the  enemy 
in  the  fielcL  he  was  always  accom- 
panied by  four  men,  whose  business 
it  was  to  hold  him  back. 

We  had  reason  afterwards  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves  upon  the  liberal 


religious  sentiments  of  our  host,  who 
despised  that  nairow-minded  iiyuno- 
tion  of  the  Prophet,  which  commands 
the  women  to  veil  their  faces.  I 
happened  after  dinner  to  stroll  into 
one  of  the  neighbouring  rooms,  and 
there  found  S- —  surrounded  by  a 
bevy  of  damsels,  with  whom  he  had 
aln^v  succeeaed  in  establishing 
friendly  relations.  Conversation  was 
of  course  somewhat  limited,  as  we 
had  no  interpreter,  and  were  obliged 
to  convey  our  sentiments  of  admira- 
tion and  respect  by  the  most  expres- 
sive siffns  which  occurred  to  us.  The 
youngladies,  however,  did  not  depend 
upon  our  conversational  powers  for 
their  amusement.  They  were  quite 
satisfied  with  staring  at  us  in  amaze- 
ment, and  giggling  among  themselves, 
while  we  round  rood  for  contempla- 
tion in  speculating  whether  their  re- 
marks were  likely  to  be  complimen- 
tary or  not.  Gradually,  as  they  found 
we  were  quite  tame,  the  group  in- 
leased;  one  damsel  aflier  another 
crept  in,  and  squatted  upon  her  heels 
round  the  little  konak  —  and  one 
bolder  than  the  rest  offered  us  a  quan- 
tity of  roasted  chestnuts,  which  we 
skinned  and  handed  to  one  another 
with  profound  civility.  At  last  the 
group  became  sonoiey  that  the  sounds 
of  merriment  reached  the  ears  of  the 
rest  of  our  party,  who  did  not  linger 
over  their  flesh-pots  under  such  invit- 
ing circumstances.  Soon  the  room 
was  crammed  frdl  of  Englishmen  and 
Circassian  girls,  the  made  portion  of 
the  native  community  being  collected 
at  the  door,  and  manifesting  the  most 
intense  interest  and  amusement  in 
our  proceedings.    Then,  by  means  of 

L ,  we  held  a  little  conversation, 

but  they  became  shy  again  under  so 
formal  a  ceremony  as  interpretation, 
and  indeed  were  evidently  a  little 
overwhelmed  by  the  rapid  increase 
to  our  party,  and  the  general  atten- 
tion they  were  attracting.  So  we 
thought  it  time  to  create  a  diversion 
by  the  introduction  of  a  few  presents, 
and  a  great  many  yards  of  printea 
calico  were  extended  before  their  glis- 
tening and  admiring  eyes.  This,  we 
informed  them,  we  should  divide 
equally  and  impartially.  At  the 
same  time  I  inwardly  resolved  to 
secure  as  large  a  portion  as  possible 
for  a  charming  little  creature  who 
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had  been  feeding  me  with  chestnuts, 
and  whose  soft  Instrous  eyes  and  long 
jet  lashes  I  had  compared  deliberately 
with  every  other  in  the  room,  and 
had  anived  at  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  unrivalled.  In  virtue  of 
this  superiority,  therefore,  it  was 
<dear  that  she  was  entitled  to  the 
laigest  share ;  and  I  was  iust  debat- 
ing within  myself  how  this  was  to 
be  managed,  when  she  settled  the 
matter  for  herself  in  the  most  off-hand 
way,  by  making  a  vigorous  snatch  at 
the  tempting  pnze^  evidently  with  an 
idea  of  appropriatmg  the  whole.  A 
beauty  on  the  other  side  resented  so 
strong  a  measure,  and  firmly  grasped 
the  other  end.  Each  one  now  saw 
that  it  would  become  the  property  of 
the  stoutest  arm,  and  the  whole  of 
the  party  threw  themselves  into  the 
contest  with  frantic  ardour.  Not 
even  in  the  most  excited  game  of 
hunt-the-slipper  could  more  scram- 
bling, screammg,  pulling,  and  romping 
have  been  dispkyed.  It  was  utterly 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  interfere  ; 
crack  went  the  calico  in  eveiy  direc- 
tion. First  one  and  then  another 
would  flourish  a  fragment  of  the 
crumpled  trophy  in  the  air,  and  then 
jKiss  it  through  the  window  to  her 
mother  or  some  of  the  old  beldames 
who  were  looking  greedily  on,  and  . 
then  plunge  into  the  ring  agam  for 
more.  I  had  the  satisfJEustion  of  see- 
ing my  little  prot^^,  with  flushed 
£ei^,  and  eyes  that  fiushed  with  a  fire 
somewhat  at  variance  with  their 
former  deep  repose,  come  out  of  the 
strife  victorious.  I  took  charge  of  at 
least  two  yards  of  the  precious  article 
for  her  while  she  recovered  her  breath 
and  smoothed  her  ruffled  feathers. 

Gradually  order  was  once  more 
restored,  and  those  whose  dejected 
coimtenances  and  swimming  eyes  be- 
trayed the  ill-success  with  i^ch  they 
had  come  out  of  the  conflict,  were 
presented  with  some  new  pieces,  of 
patterns  so  bri^t  and  gaudy  that 
they  were  more  than  recompensed. 
The  young  ladies  of  that  hamlet  will 
flaunt  about,  for  years  to  come,  in 
such  trousers  as  never  before  graced 
the  limbs  of  fiur  Circassians,  except 
in  the  harems  of  StambouL  And, 
doubtless,  swains  from  neighbouring 
viUajs^es  will  be  attracted  by  their 
brilliant  plumage  to  pay  their  devo- 


tions to  the  maidens  who  captivated 
the  Anglia.  Assuredly  never  can 
Manchester  calico  be  converted  to 
nobler  use  than  when,  cut  into  the 
shape  of  a  short  tunic,  it  shall  adorn 
tiieir  graceful  figures  ;  and  the  sun- 
flower pattern  cannot  be  more  highly 
honoured  than  when  in  the  form  of 
loose  trousers,  tight  at  the  ankle,  it 
shows  to  advantage  the  tiny  little 
^hite  foot  peering  out  from  l)eneath. 
On  the  following  morning  we  bade 
a  tender  adieu  to  all  these  lovely 
damsels,  who  were  paraded  upon  the 
green  by  our  host  for  that  purpose. 
Th^  formed  a  most  fiisdnating  array. 
In  front  stood  the  two  daughters  of 
the  Bev,  in  their  richest  attire,  and 
perched  upon  curiously-shaped  pat- 
tens^ whicn  raised  the  wearers  five 
or  six  inches  above  the  ground,  and 
which  were  richly  mounted  in  silver. 
Behind  them  a  row  of  handmaidens 
waited  in  respectful  attendance,  the 
children  of  serfs  belonging  to  the 
great  maiL  and  the  humole  com- 
panions 01  his  own  daughters.  He 
pointed  with  a  dolorous  expression 
to  all  this  valuable  property,  rendered 
utterly  worthless  oy  the  recent  fir- 
man, which  forbids  the  exportation 
of  slaves,  and  which  he  Imew  perfectly 
well  emanated  from  the  £nglislL 
Here  was  an  extensive  stock  in  trade 
thrown  upon  his  hands,  and  their 
TOoprietor  found  himself  deprived  of 
nis  entire  income,  for  girls  have 
hitherto  been  the  onlv  raw  material 
of  Gircassia  which  could  be  converted 
into  money.  The  only  currency 
which  ever  foimd  its  way  into  the 
country  was  in  exchange  for  the  fe- 
mtde  part  of  the  population,  and  now 
that  this  source  of  revenue  is  cut  off, 
the  owners  will  be  compelled  to  bar- 
ter them  amongst  themselves  for 
horses.  Girls  and  horses  are  almost 
convertible  terms  in  Circassia,  and 
are  valued  as  nearly  as  possible 
alike,  though  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  in  any  other  country  the 
former  would  fetch  a  far  higher  price 
than  the  latter.  It  is  ver}[  seldom 
that  a  Circassian  will  give  two 
horses  for  one  piL  We  laughingly 
asked  some  of  tnese  voung  ladies  if 
they  would  come  with  us  to  Stam- 
boiu ;  and  their  eyes  sparkled  with 
delight  at  the  idea,  as  they  unhesita- 
tingly expressed  tneir  willingness  to 
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do  80.  A  Circassian  young  lady  an- 
ticipates with  as  much  relish  the 
time  when  she  shall  arrive  at  a  mar- 
ketable age.  as  an  English  young 
lady  does  tne  prospect  of  her  first 
London  season.  But  we  have  pre- 
vented the  possibility  of  their  form- 
ing any  more  of  those  brilliant  alli- 
ances which  made  the  young  ladies 
of  Circassia  the  envy  of  Turkeydom. 
The  effect  is,  in  fact,  very  much  the 
same  as  that  which  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment would  have  in  this  country,  for- 
bidding any  squire*s  daughter  to  marry 
out  of  her  own  parish,  thus  limiting 
her  choice  to  the  curate,  the  doctor, 
and  the  attorney :  and  the  result,  in 
all  probability,  will  be  anything  out 
beneficial  to  the  morality  of  the  com- 
munil^.  Hitherto  the  female  portion 
of  society  was  influenced  by  a  power- 
ful, though  perhaps  an  unworthy  mo- 
tive, to  mamtain  that  propriety  of 
conduct,  a  violation  of  which  would 
seriously  have  depreciated  their  value 
in  the  market.  iTow  that  restraint 
(and  among  a  savage  people  it  is  dif- 
ncult  to  substitute  a  more  efficient 
one  than  interest)  is  withdrawn, 
in  the  absence  of  any  moral  prin- 
ciple no  motive  exists  to  induce 
them  to  cherish  that  virtue  which 
the  suppression  of  slaveir  appears  to 
them  to  have  deprived  of  its  value. 

We  were  hall-tempted  to  put  off 
our  departure  for  a  day,  for  the  pur- 
pose 01  visiting  a  cave  and  some  ruins 
which  our  host  described  as  the  won- 
der of  the  neighbourhood.  It  so 
often  happens,  however,  that  the  tra- 
veller is  misled  by  the  extravagant 
description  by  savages  of  the  marvels 
of  their  country,  that  we  were  scarce- 
ly disposed  to  risk  the  expenditure 
of  our  valuable  time  upon  the  word 
of  the  Bey,  though  it  is  possible  we 
may  have  missed  a  discoveiy  which 
may  rejoice  the  heart  of  some  future 
traveller.  It  was  late  before  we  were 
en  route  toiling  up  the  steep  side  of 
the  range,  which  rose  abruptly  in 
rear  of  our  quarters  of  the  previous 
night.  We  nad  replaced  our  shat- 
tered baggage-pony  by  a  fresh  animal, 
and  were  progressing  prosperously, 
when  the  other  pack-horse  tumbled 
over  a  precipice.  It  was  fortunately 
not  above  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  his 
velocity  was  checked  by  the  brush- 
wood, which  cracked  under  him  as 


he  gently  revolved  to  the  bottom, 
and  was  brought  up  on  his  back 
in  the  bed  of  a  stream.  The  process 
of  hauling  him  up  again  to  the  path 
caused  some  delay,  and  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  our  way  rendered  our 
progress  necessarily  slow.  As  we 
attained  a  higher  elevation,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  vegetation  underwent 
its  usual  change,  and  here  and  there 
a  pine  tree  mmgled  its  dark  green 
with  the  more  vivid  foliage  of  the 
beech.  These  were  already  beginning 
to  assume  autumnal  tints,  and  at  the 
top  of  the  ran^e  to  drop  their  yellow 
leavea  We  estimated  our  elevation  at 
the  highest  point  at  about  six  thou- 
sand ^t  above  the  sea-level,  and  it 
was  no  small  relief  to  exchange  the 
upward  scramble  for  the  downward 
rush.  The  Circassian  ponies  retain 
their  centre  of  gravity  on  these  occa- 
sions with  wonderml  instinct,  and 
thev  are  by  no  means  to  be  supposed 
to  lack  sure-footedness  because  they 
occasionally  tumble  over  precipices. 
In  no  other  country  that  I  nave  ever 
been  in  are  horses  expected  to  per- 
form such  extravagant  feats.  Indeed, 
except  in  Nepaul,  I  have  never  seen 
such  dangerous  roads,  and  there  men 
carry  the  passengers,  and  sheep  the 
merchandise.  The  wonder  in  Cir- 
cassia is,  not  that  the  horses  fall  over 
the  precipices,  but  that  they  do  it 
with  so  much  impunity.  It  is  singular 
also  that  in  a  highland  country  a  norse 
shoidd  be  as  indispensable  a  posses- 
sion to  a  mountameer  as  his  wife. 
No  Circassian  is  without  one  or  two 
horses,  and  yet,  except  upon  the  occa- 
sional stony  bed  of  a  nver,  or  along 
the  sea-shore,  there  is  not  fifty  yards  of 
level  ground  in  the  country.  Even 
the  natives  are  obliged  frequently  to 
dismount,  though  they  fearlessly  ride 
over  ledges  of  slippery  rock,  over 
hanging  dizzy  heists,  which  make 
one  shudder  to  think  of,  past  which 
it  requires  some  nerve  even  for  a 
man  trusting  to  his  own  stout  legs 
and  careful  steps  to  cany  him,  and 
to  attempt  whicn  on  horseback  seems 
little  short  of  insanity.  As  we  de- 
scended towards  the  valley  of  the 
Schacho,  our  guides  pointed  out  to 
us  amongst  the  bushes  the  leaves 
of  a  plant  resembling  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  tea  plant  of  China,  and 
from  which   they  assured  us  the 
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natives  were  accastomed  to  infiise  a 
iimilar  beverage.    We  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  tasting  Circaasian  tea. 
IKb    vallev   of    the    Schacho   was 
in^fc^y  ciutivatecL  and  the  scenery 
aonmed  a  somewnat  softer  tone  as 
we  descended  from  the  higher  eleva- 
tuML    We  stopped  to  rest  in  a  grove 
of    magnificent  trees,   where   some 
singular   monuments    arrested   our 
attention.     Large  masses   of  rock, 
which  protruded  here  and  there  from 
the  bill-side,  had  been  smoothed  by 
the  band  of  man,  and  presented  an 
idmost  perpendicular  plidn  surface 
i^M>ut   SIX  feet   sQuare.     On   each 
side  the  rock  had  been  shaped  into 
somewhat  the  form  of  a  buttress,  so 
SA  to  give  a  sort  of  finish  to  the 
work,  and  in  the  centre  was  a  circu- 
lar aperture  about  eij^hteen  inches  in 
diameter.  Upon  lookmg  through  this, 
we  perceived  an  excavation  in  the 
aolia  rock,  of  about  six  feet  square 
and  four  in  height    The  roof^was 
formed  by  a  single  slab  of  stone, 
which  had  apparentlv  been  hewn  for 
the  pinpose,  and  placed  upon  the 
top.     llie  hypothesis   whicn   most 
immediately  presented  itself  to  our 
minds,  upon  inspecting  these  singular 
cavities,  was,  that  tney  were   sar- 
cophagi, although  it  was  difficult  to 
divine  the  obje^  of  the  circular  aper- 
ture in  front.    We  asked  the  gmdes 
their  explanation  of  the  mjrstery,  and 
they  said  that  in  former  times  their 
country  was  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
dwarfs,  who  were  served  by  a  race  of 
giants ;  that  one  great  use  to  which 
the  dwarfs  put  the  obedient  cdants. 
was  the  construction  of  durable  and 
substantial  habitations,  and  that  the 
excavations  we  were  inspecting  were 
the  resalt  of  their  laboura    The  cir- 
cular apertures  were  the  entrances, 
and  as  the  little  people  used  to  ride 
on  hares,  their  dimensions  were  most 
appropriate.    While  L was  deli- 
vering this  marvellous  history  with 
great  unction,  we  were  sketchmg  the 
subject  of  his  discourse.  Their  whole 
ae^ct  and  position  invested  them 
with  an  air  or  solenmity  and  mystery. 
The  gnarled  trunks  of  gigantic  oaks 
rested  heavily  upon  the  rude  archi- 
tecture, or  twisted  their  giant  roots  in- 
to the  crevices  of  the  scu^tured  rocks. 
The  dense  foliage  overhead  drooped 
sometimes  over  the  whole,  so  as  al- 
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most  to  conceal  it :  rank  grass  and 
ferns  grew  in  dark  moist  comers^ 
and  mosses  and  lichens  clung  to  the 
weather-beaten  surface.  It  was  a 
silent  hidden  spot,  at  the  bottom  of 
a  deep  valley,  from  which  no  view 
was  visible,  seldom  visited  even  by 
the  natives,  for  the  path  we  were 
travelling  was  so  little  frequented 
that  it  was  often  nearly  invisible, 
and  never  seen  before  by  a  European. 
We  were  the  first  to  discover  its 
secrets,  and  speculate  upon  their 
origin ;  doubtless,  for  years  to  come 
the  migestic  grove  in  which  lie  con- 
cealed these  monuments  of  a  bygone 
race  will  remain  imtrodden  and  ua- 
known. 

Shortly  after  leaving  this  interest- 
ing spot,  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
valley  of  the  Schacho.  We  had  ac- 
complished the  descent  from  the  top 
of  tne  ridge  with  immense  rapidity, 
and  our  host  of  the  previous  evening, 
who  had  politely  accompanied  us 
thus  far,  here  bade  us  adieu.  The 
crossing  of  the  tumultuous  Schacho 
was  the  most  perilous  undertaking 
of  the  kind  which  we  had  attempted 
The  horses  could  barely  keep  their 
footing  upon  the  stony  slippery  bot- 
tom, while  the  rushing  stream 
reached  to  the  holsters.  After  one  or 
two  unsuccessful  attempts  we  found 
a  ford,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
baggikge  getting  drench^,  suffered 
no  other  inconvenience.  We  now 
saw,  to  our  dismay,  a  range  before  us 
quite  equal  in  height  to  the  one  we 
we  had  iust  traversed.  The  guides 
informea  us  that,  if  we  did  not  stop 
where  we  were  for  the  night,  there  was 
a  ^reat  risk  of  our  failing  to  accom- 
plish the  ascent,  and  thus  being  com- 
pelled to  camp  out,  as  there  were  no 
nouses  until  we  reached  the  other 
side.  This  was  a  most  disagreeable 
prospect  At  the  same  time  the  day 
was  still  young ;  we  had  four  wood 
hours  of  daylignt  before  us,  and  we 
determined  to  push  vigorously  on, 
and  nsk  the  chance  of  a  night  in  the 
woods.  Our  start  was  not  auspi- 
cious. The  path,  more  narrow  than 
ever,  was  at  one  place  so  unpleasant- 
looking  that  some  of  the  party  dis^ 

mounted;     among     others    L , 

whose  chestnut  horse  was  a  prover- 
bial fool  at  picking  his  way.    I  did 
not  think  the. same  precaution  ne- 
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cessaiy  with  the  clever  little  betust  I 
bestrode,  but  the  chestnut,  though 
left  entirely  to  himself,  slipped  ms 
hind  foot,  lost  his  balance,  and  went 
dean  over  thirty  feet  pe]7)endicular, 
peiforming  a  sumerssmlt  in  the  air, 
and  landing  upon  a  quantity  of  sharp 
rocka  Of  course  wcexpected  to  find 
that  his  back  was  broken — ^for  al- 
though the  height  was  not  great, 
there  had  been  nothing  whatever  to 
check  his  fall  To  our  amazement 
however,  he  got  upon  his  feet,  ana 
though  he  wasevidently  much  bruised, 
and  bled  a  eood  deal  from  the  mouth, 
he  managed  to  scramble  through  the 
remainder  of  that  tremendous  day's 
oumey,  and  lived  to  undergo  the 
iorrors  of  Omer  Pasha*s  campaign. 
A  very  few  yards  after  this,  ana  even 
the  Circassians  were  obliged  to  dis- 
mount Recent  rains  had  made  the 
path  so  sticky  and  muddy  that  the 
ponies  were  soon  utterly  exhausted, 
and  we  plodded  up  beside  them,  our 
progress  being  much  retarded  by  long 
jac0>oot8  reaching  to  our  tnighs, 
and  to  which  adhered  many  pounds 
of  pertinacious  clay— indeed,  during 
the  whole  of  this  day's  journey,  some 
of  our  party  scarcely  ever  mounted 
their  horses  at  alL  We  must  have 
ascended,  in  the  course  of  three  hours, 
about  three  thousand  feet,  and  as 
this  was  the  second  range  we  had 
crossed  since  the  morning,  we  arriv- 
ed at  the  top  thoroughly  exhausted. 
But  we  were  amply  compensated  for 
our  toils,  by  one  of  the  most  mamii- 
ficent  views  it  was  ever  my  good  for- 
tune to  behold. 

Upon  our  left  rose  in  msuestic 
grandeur  the  snowy  peaks  of  the 
towering  Caucasus,  and  a  flood  of 
golden  light  bordered  their  irregular 
outline.  Lower  down,  the  glaciers 
met  the  dark  green  of  tne  pine  forest ; 
and  the  contrast  was  the  more  strik- 
ing, because  the  rays  of  the  declining 
sun  fell  only  on  the  glittering  snow, 
while  the  shades  oi  evening  were 
settling  fast  upon  the  sombre  woods 
of  the  lower  mountains.  From  these 
gushed  boiling  torrents,  and  forced 
their  way  through  narrow  gorges, 
which  expanded  at  our  feet  into 
winding  valleys,  where  the  hills 
had  exchanged  their  dark -green 
mantle  for  one  in  which  the  many 
hues  of  autumn  were  combined ;  and 


hamlets  were  embowered  amid  fruit- 
trees  and  orchards ;  and  the  streams, 
like  threads  of  silver,  no  longer  swept 
seething  beneath  overhanging  rocks, 
but  ripi^ed  caknly  under  the  droop- 
ing foliage  which  kissed  the  water. 
Farther  to  the  right  the  country 
opened  still  more,  and  so  they  mean- 
dered to  the  sea  between  variegated 
margins,  formed  of  patches  of  yellow 
com,  brown  millet,  and  verdant 
meadow. 

We  revelled  for  some  time  in  this 
glorious  prospect,  for  our  path  kept 
along  the  ridge  of  the  hill  for  some 
disttmce.  and  crossed  a  saddle  before 
it  thougnt  of  once  more  descending 
into  the  long-wished-f or  valley,  where 
we  expected  to  find  food  and  lodging 
for  the  night  Meantime  the  sun  had 
set;  and  as  we  turned  our  backs 
sharply  upon  the  view  we  had  been 
admirmg,  and,  rounding  a  shoulder 
of  the  mountain,  expected  to  have 
another  and  not  less  interesting 
panorama  at  our  feet,  our  surprise 
and  dismay  were  great  when  we 
burst  suddenly  upon  an  immense 
expanse  of  dense  fog,  which  lay  like 
a  wlute  shroud  upon  the  earth,  con- 
cealing it  from  us  entirely,  except 
where  two  or  three  hill-tops  still 
showed  their  wooded  summits.  (Gra- 
dually the  mist  rose,  and  one  by  one 
they  disappeared,  as  though  sub- 
merged by  some  mighty  flood.  We 
could  scarcely  regret  the  loss  of  the 
view  as  we  gazed  upon  a  phenomenon 
so  singular  and  striking,  until  at  last 
we  were  ourselves  enveloped  in  its 
chill  embrace.  There  was  a  warning 
sound  in  the  cold  damp  ^usts  that 
swept  over  the  mountain-side,  which 
was  anything  but  pleasant,  as,  wearied 
and  jaded,  we  commenced  the  arduous 
descent  Our  horses,  with  drooping 
heads,  followed  their  plodding  masters 
down  diy  water-courses  and  steep 
slippery  banks.  A  general  reckless- 
ness seemed  to  pervade  the  party,  as 
though  life  was  momentarily  becom- 
ing less  valuable  as  the  chance  of 
passing  a  rainy  night  in  the  woods 
increa^d.  At  length,  when  the  last 
glimmer  of  twilight  had  almost  dis- 
appeared, the  hm  of  a  dog  sounded 
cheerily  on  our  ears,  and  soon  after 
human  voices  inspired  us  with  hope. 
Their  owners  promptly  answered  our 
shouts,  and  directed  us,  in  a  bewii- 
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dered  manner,  to  the  chief  iri^n  of  the 
TiUago^  fhrni^iinff  us  with  a  guide  to 
his  itsidenoe,  which  we  reined  at 
last,  utterly  worn  out  and  exhausted. 
Our  host  waa  a  perfect  apecimen  of 
a  CSrcaaaian,  who  had  never  travelled 
beyond  his  native  valley ;  but  though 
wn^  in  amazement  at  our  appear- 
ance,  he  did  not  allow  his  feelings  of 
astonishment  to  get  the  better  of  his 
hosfHtality.  He  at  once  commenced 
the  most  active  preparations  for  our 
comfort;  and  tnough  he  evidently 
was  not  so  well  off  as  our  former 
host,  he  seemed  determined  to  make 
op  by  activity  for  his  want  of  means. 
We  ventured.  despite.L 's  remon- 
strances to  tne  effect  that  we  should 
only  ^ve  offence,  to  hint  our  ravenous 
condition^  and  to  express  a  wish  that 
the  ceremony  of  the  sheep  should  be 
dispensed  with  for  once,  and  that  we 
ahoold  be  supplied  with  a  turkey,  or 
something  less  sumptuous,  but  more 
npidly  prepaied.  Our  host  received 
this  intimation  Mrith  a  somewhat  dis- 
BstiBfied  expression  of  countenance, 
and  left  the  room  without  deigning  a 
lemarL  A  few  minutes  after  he  re- 
tomed,  and,  with  a  grin  of  triumph, 
mformed  us  that,  in  revenge  for  the 
serious  reflection  we  had  cast  upon 
his  hospitality,  he  had  ordered  a  bul- 
lock, instead  of  a  sheep,  to  be  killed 
for  our  Ix^iefit.  It  was  already  nearly 
dg^t  o'clock,  and  we  had  had  nothing 
to  eat  since  breakfast,  and  during  the 
interval  had  been  sustaining  almost 
without  intermission  the  m<Mt  severe 
oercise.  This  announcement,  then, 
▼as  received  with  a  murmur  of  po- 
foond  despair^  and  we  flung  ourselves 
hi  our  quuts  m  a  state  of  sullen  dis- 
content It  was  no  consolation  to 
08  to  know  that  our  wretched 
horses  were  as  badly  off  as  ourselves ; 
for  it  is  the  custom  in  Circassia 
never  even  to  take  the  saddle  off  a 
hiMse  f(^  an  hour  or  two  after  his 
arriiniJ,  much  lees  to  feed  him.  There 
is  alwavs  a  post  like  a  hat-stand 
before  the  house  of  the  great  man^  to 
which  visitors  fasten  their  pomes, 
and  there  they  are  left  to  stand  until 
thoroof^y  eooL  Our  poor  brutes 
could  nave  found  no  great  difficulty 
in  arriving  at  this  latter  state  of 
body,  f<Nr  shortly  after  our  arrival 
came  a  most  tremendous  thunder- 
storm. The  thunder  seemed  to  burst 


almost  inside  the  konak,  and  then 
went  echoing  and  cradling  through 
the  narrow  valleys  as  thou^  it  womd 
rend  the  very  mountaina  The  sluice- 
gates of  heaven  seemed  opened,  and 
tne  ndn  swept  in  through  the  chinks 
and  crevices  of  our  miserable  abode 
in  spite  of  our  utmost  efforts  to  keep 
it  out  We  could  not,  however,  be 
sufficiently  thankful  for  the  shelter 
we  enjoyed,  when  we  remembered 
how  nearly  we  had  been  destined  to 

Cthe  nifi^ht  in  the  woods,  and 
deplorable  would  have  been  our 
condition  had  we  done  so.  As  it  was. 
we  were  only  suffering  from  a  heated 
atmosphere  and  voracious  appetites, 
being   confined  in  a    small   room, 
with  a  blazing  fire,  and  deprived 
of  our  dinner  until  half -an- hour 
after   midnight     One  was   almost 
tempted  to   believe    that    Boling- 
broke  must  have  been  a  Circassian 
traveller,  and  spoke  feelingly  when 
he  said— 
"  Oh,  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand 
By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caacasns ; 
Or  cloy  the  hungry  edfte  of  appetite 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast?" 

It  was  late  on  the  following  morn- 
ing before  we  roused  ourselves  from 
the  heaver  slumbers  consequent  ui)on 
our  midnight  meal,  and  we  occupied 
the  hour  before  breakfast  in  paying 
our  respects  to  the  daughter  of  our 
host,  a  lady-like  looking  girl,  who 

sat  to  Mr  S- for  her  portrait  with 

great  satisfiEu^on.  Her  brother,  a 
stalwart  young  fellow,  who  stood 
near,  had  not  long  before  been  taken 

grisoner  by  the  Kussians.  He  had, 
owever,  managed  to  shoot  the  officer 
on  guard,  and  effected  his  escape. 
This  was  the  most  unsophisticated 
fJEunily  we  had  met  They  had  never 
been  out  of  their  native  valleys; 
ndther  father  or  daughter  had  ever 
before  seen  any  Europeans,  and  they 
were  evidently  genumely  anxious  to 
show  us  kindness  and  hospitality. 
As  we  parted  from  them,  ana  one  of 
our  party  recompensed  our  host  for 
his  entertainment  of  us  by  a  hand- 
some present,  the  old  man  embraced 
the  donor  with  much  fervour,  and 
many  professions  of  eternal  Mendship 
and  regfurd.  The  violent  rain  of  the 
night  before  had  swelled  the  moun- 
tain torrents,  always  rapid— greased 
the  narrow  paths,  always  dangerous 
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—and  rendered  travelling  in  Cir- 
cassian always  difficult,  almost  hope- 
less. We  made  up  our  minds  to 
walk  nearly  the  whole  of  our  day's 

ioumey,  and  found  it  difficult  to 
ceep  our  footing  upon  the  slippeiy 
patn,  not  broader  than  a  Hignland 
sheep-widk,  which  led  along  the  edge 
of  a  nill  some  eifi^ht  or  nine  hundred 
feet  above  the  Drawling  stream  at 
its  base.  Downwards,  however,  our 
steps  were  now  directed,  and  we  at  last 
reached  it,  after  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
with  our  baggage  animals,  whose 
packs  were  continually  tumbling 
off.  Fortunately  there  was  nothing 
of  any  value  contained  in  them,  or 
the  combined  effects  of  soaking  in 
the  rivers  and  rolling  over  precipices 
would  have  been  lataL  We  were 
amply  repaid  by  the  beauty  of  the 
valley  of  the  Tecumseh,  for  the  diffi- 
culty we  had  experienced  in  scram- 
blingdowntoit.  The  path  led  through 
the  wood  by  the  river  bank,  some- 
times diving  into  a  den,  and  crossing 
pushing  tributaries  by  rustic  wooden 
bridges;  sometimes,  descending  to  the 
leveiof  the  stream,  it  was  shut  in  by 
locks  and  overhanging  trees;  at 
others,  where  the  channel  beeune 
compressed,  and  the  banks  rugged 
and  precipitous,  it  ascended  to  a 
height  of  a  hundred  feet,  and,  round- 
ing the  projecting  rock,  afforded  ro- 
mantic glimpses  of  roaring  cascades 
and  bomng  rapids  ;  then  through 
the  open  smiling  valley,  where  hed^ 
cf  gigantic  box  were  covered  with 
the  wild  clematis,  and  azaleas  and 
rhododendrons  mingled  their  glowing 
blossoms. 

Surely  nature  has  lavished  an 
undue  share  of  her  gifts  upon  the 
lovely  valley  of  Tecumseh.  Never 
was  there  such  a  combination  of  the 
sublime  and  the  beautiful.  As  we 
followed  its  course,  we  seemed  to  pass 
from  one  to  the  other :  we  left  behind 
us  the  snowy  peaks,  and  ioumeyed 
onward  towards  gently-swelling  hills ; 
issuing  fix>m  deep  narrow  goiiges  re- 
echoing with  the  hoarse  murmur  of 
flooded  torrents,  we  entered  silent, 

oetween  moss-grown  stones;  and 
passed  firom  forests  of  grand  majestic 
trees,  dark  and  gloomy,  into  summer 
gardens  of  wild  flowers,  bri^^ht  and 
cheerful;  and  so  on  through  green 


meadows  and  orchards  of  fruitful 
trees,  where  bimches  of  purple  grapes 
hung  side  by  side  witn  walnuts  or 
chei^uts,  as  the  tree  was  covered 
by  the  tenacious  creeper,  and  apples 
and  figs  presented  themselves  tempt- 
ingly to  our  grasp,  and  half-npe 
medlars  suggested  the  idea  of  a  second 
visit.  There  was  some  little  excite- 
ment going  on  in  the  valley  of  Te- 
cumseh as  we  passed  down  it,  for 
a  message  had  oeen  sent  by  Omer 
Pasha,  (filing  upon  the  inhabitants 
for  a  cavalnr  contingent ;  and  a  grand 
meeting  of  the  young  men  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  place,  in  order  that 
the  district  of  Ubooch  might  be  pro 
perly  represented  in  the  Turkish 
army. 

Our  jroung  men  were  very  full  of 
the  anticipated  pleasures  of  cam- 
paigning, but  I  afterwards  saw  them 
m  Mingrelia,  considerably  disen- 
chanted. Many  of  them  nad  lost 
their  horses  from  starvation,  and  they 
were  returning  in  a  miserable  plight* 
Meantime  they  were  great  gossips, 
and  what  between  the  excitement  of 
being  our  guides,  and  of  going  to  the 
wars,  they  were  extremely  commu- 
nicative to  everybody  they  met  The 
old  ha^ji  told  the  same  story  over, 
of  who  we  were,  where  we  haa  been, 
where  we  were  going,  &c.,  for  the 
edification  of  every  passenger:  and 
these  roadside  chats,  tnough  no  aoubt 
very  full  of  interest  to  the  parties 
concerned,  were  very  tiresome  to  us, 
whose  only  object  was  to  push  on 
without  losing  any  unnecessary  time* 
We  crossed  over  a  low  range  a  little 
below  nightfall,  passing  a  large  and 
populous  village  cnarmingly  situated, 
and  looked  out  for  quarters  among 
the  numerous  konaks  with  which  the 
valley  we  had  now  entered  was  dot- 
ted. For  the  first  time  we  applied  in 
vain;  the  family  informed  us  that, 
the  master  of  the  house  bein^  away, 
we  could  not  be  allowed  adnuttance» 
We  somewhat  questioned  the  truth 
of  this  excuse,  but  had  no  alternative 
but  to  prosecute  our  search  for  some 
more  friendly  householder. 

At  last  we  reached  a  village  where 
the  inhabitants  gladly  pished  two 
little  cottages  at  our  disposal,  and 
where  we  were  permitted  to  dine  off 
turkeys  instead  of  sheep.  After  din- 
ner, a  rough-looking  Circassian  came 
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into  our  konak,  and  infonned  ns  that 
be  was  anxious  to  enter  into  the 
eervice  of  a  European.  He  was  a 
native  of  Abbasack,  and  had  fought 
aji^ainst  the  Russians;  he  had  also 
Yieen  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and 
picked  up  a  smattering  of  Tnrldsh. 
Altogether,  though  wildand  uncouth 
in  appearance,  there  was  something 
so  amiable  and  prepossessing  in  his 
&ce,  that  I  at  once  offered  to  engage 
him  and  his  horse  at  the  montbly 
stipend  of  thirty  shillings.  Sidaiy, 
however,  was  evidently  "  no  consider- 
ation" with  my  Mena  Ha^ji  Musta- 
pha^  who  only  desired  the  novelty  of 
the  employment  with  a  European, 
and  thenceforward  took  me  under  his 
patronising  care. 

Nor  would  it  have  been  possible  to 
find  a  more  ^ood-humoured,  affection- 
ate, and  hara-working  slave  than  this 
faithful  creature  afterwards  proved. 
Thoroughly  unsophisticated,  his  ser- 
vice was  rather  that  of  a  devoted 
Mend  than  a  paid  domestic.  It  was 
refreshing  to  be  waited  upon  by  one 
utterly  ienorant  of  the  orainary  rela- 
tions subsisting  between  master  and 
servant— to  receive  from  him  good 
advice  when  well,  and  the  most  un- 
remitting attention  when  ilL  He 
united  in  his  person  the  functions  of 
groom,  for  he  took  care  of  five  horses ; 
cook  upon  emergencies;  valet  after 
he  had  been  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  toilet,  which  at  first 
amazed  him  exceedingly ;  nurse  when, 
unfortunately,  the  occasion  offered, 
and  tutor  and  guardian  always.  He 
was  the  only  servant  I  had  through- 
out the  Transcaucasian  campiugn  of 
the  Turkish  army,  and  subsequently 
accom^nied  me  to  Constantmople, 
where  I  parted  from  him  with  regret, 
and  where  he  astonished  the  world 
upon  the  quay  at  Tophanfe  by  strain- 
ing me  to  his  bosom.  His  costume 
b}rthat  time  had  become  a  curious 
mixture  of  English  and  Circassian, 
for  he  had  a  great  weakness  for  civil- 
ised apparel,  and,  though  thoroughly 
honest,  was  a  little  covetous  of  his 
mastei^s  ^oods.  It  was  impossible 
to  resist  his  insinuating  appeal  when 
he  admiringly  contemplated  a  pair  of 
thick  shootmg-boots  of  mine,  and 
then  glanced  ruefully  at  his  own 
worn-out  tsuaka  or  moccasms.  In 
fact,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  Ha^ji 


Mustapha  was  an  incorrigible  beg^, 
and  kept  himself  supplied  with 
clothes  very  cleveriv.  His  wardrobe 
gradually  expanded  during  our  resi- 
dence in  camp,  and  I  used  constantly 
to  see  garments  transferred  from  the 
backs  of  other  servants  to  his  own. 
He  was  such  a  universal  favouritcL 
and  so  ready  to  do  good-naturea 
things,  and  take  any  amount  of 
trouble,  that  he  deserved  all  he  got 
Poor  Ha4ji !  I  gave  him  a  character^ 
in  which  I  endeavoured  to  describe 
his  merits,  and  recommended  him  to 
Misserie's  good  offices  at  Constanti- 
nople, but  I  fear  he  will  not  a^ain 
find  an  English  master.  There  is  a 
difficultjr  in  communicating  withhim^ 
which  will  operate  as  a  serious  objec- 
tion. Nor  could  any  bystander  have 
imderstood  the  jargon  of  Turkish. 
English,  and  Circassian,  whichformea 
a  sort  of  language  of  our  own  inven- 
tion, and  by  \niich  we  held  com- 
munion. 

We  had  now  reached  the  south-^ 
eastern  frontier  of  Ubooch.  There 
is  a  narrow  district  intervening  be- 
tween this  province  and  Abknaaia 
called  Djiketnie,  inhabited  by  a  tribe 
who  sp^  the  Asgar  langua^  and 
who  were  reported  by  our  guides  to 
have  Russian  sympathies.  They  de- 
cidedly objected  to  the  idea  of 
our  travelling  through  the  interior  of 
this  province,  and  indeed  we  had  had 
quite  enou^  of  clambering  over  suc- 
cessive ranges ;  so  we  bent  our  steps 
seaward,  and^  passing  the  Russian 
fort  of  Mamai,  followed  the  coast  to 
Ardiller.  At  Soucha,  another  Russian 
fort,  now  dismantled,  we  foimd  a 
number  of  brass  guns  in  a  perfectly 
good  state  of  preservation.  The  Cir- 
cassians were  revelling  in  the  do- 
main of  their  old  enemies,  little 
dreaming  that  the  day  would  soon 
come  when  the  barrier  would  again 
be  established  which  should  cut 
them  off  from  intercourse  with  the 
whole  civilised  world.  We,  too,  as 
we  rode  along  the  shingly  beach, 
under  shelter  of  gigantic  forest-trees, 
sp^mlated  upon  me  happy  future 
which  seemed  now  in  store  for  this 
devoted  land —  when  its  resources 
should  be  developed,  and  intercourse 
with  Europe  produce  its  beneficial 
influence  upon  l^e  benighted  popular 
tion. 
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We  found  practical  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  assertion  of  our  guides  as 
to  the  alteration  which  existed  in  the 
sentiments  of  the  people  among  whom 
we  were  now  journeying,  when  we  ar- 
rived at  our  night*s  quarters  at  Ardil- 
ler.  Some  of  tne  villagers  came  in  to 
inject  us,  and,  accustomed  as  they 
were  to  Russians,  manifested  no 
curiosity,  and  very  little  interest  in 
us.  One  of  these^  a  fine  stalwart 
fbUow.  with  a  disagreeable  sneer 
upon  ms  countenance,  informed  us, 
without  circumlocution,  that  he  was 
heart  and  soul  a  Russian.  He  said 
he  regretted  their  departure  exceed- 
ingly, and  hoped  soon  to  see  them 
back  a^ain ;  whereupon  one  of  our 
Circassian  guides,  oi  an  impetuous 
disposition,  applied  an  epithet  to  the 
speaker  whicn  has  its  equivalent  in 
civilised,  but  not  in  polite  society, 
accompanying  the  same  with  a  ges- 
ture so  menacing  that  we  feared  for 
the  public  peace.  As  we  wished  to 
have  some  more  conversation  with 
our  new  acquaintance,  we  persuaded 
all  the  Circassians  to  leave  the 
room.  He  then  said  that  it  was  by 
no  means  to  be  wondered  at  that  he 
should  regret  the  departure  of  the 
Russians,  as  their  presence  always 
secured  a  profitable  market  for  com 
and  vegetables ;  for  the  garrison  had 
orders  to  buy  the  produce  of  the 
country  at  exorbitant  pricea  But 
this  was  not  the  only  method  resort- 
ed to  for  obtaining  the  good-will  of 
the  people.  Our  informant  assured 
us  that  ne  received  a  monthly  salary 
of  seven  rubles,  on  condition  that  he 
maintained  friendly  relations  with 
the  Russians,  and  exercised  his  in- 
fluence in  their  behalf  among  the 
natives. 

It  was  therefore  most  natural  that 
the  people  of  Ubooch.  who  volun- 
tarily deprived  themselves  of  these 
advantages  for  the  sake  of  freedom, 
and  sirred  all  the  inconveniences 
resulting  from  a  determined  hostili^ 
to  Russia,  should  have  felt  doubly 
indignant  with  the  base  conduct  of 
these  Djikethians,  who  were  i^ady 
to  sell  their  inaependence  for  a 
wretched  pecuniarv  advantage,  and 
then  boasted  of  their  treacheiy  in 
their  very  faces.  We  were  amused 
at  the  hesitation  which  this  fine 
gentleman  displayed  when  we  in- 


formed him  that  he  might  retire, 
and  he  contemplated  the  hostile 
party  who  were  waiting  to  receive 
nim  outside.  We  felt  very  little 
pity  for  him,  and  were  not  surprised 
to  hear  the  sounds  of  strife  proceed 
from  the  yard.  It  was  perfectly 
dark,  and  we  could  only  speculate 
upon  what  was  probably  passing. 
Nor  did  we  think  it  wise  to  interfere : 

but  L rushed  out  with  his  usual 

impetuous  curiosity,  and  came  back 
with  an  excited  account  of  an  aflfray. 
However,  quiet  was  gradually  re- 
stored^ and  our  Circassians  came 
droppmg  in  after  a  little,  with  satis- 
fied countenances,  like  dogs  who 
lick  their  lips  after  feasting  on  the 

E reduce  of  the  chase.  It  was  clear, 
owever,  that  the  locality  was  by  no 
means  congenial  to  our  friends,  and 
they  informed  us  of  their  intention 
to  return  on  the  following  day  to 
Ubooch.  To  this  we  made  no  ob- 
jection, as  we  hourly  expeeted  the 
return  of  the  Cyclops  to  the  coast, 
and  had  agreed  that  she  was  to  look 
in  for  us  at  this  point.  We  were, 
moreover,  gainers  by  the  intimate 
relations  which  had  l>een  maintained 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
lage and  the  garrison  of  the  fort, 
situated  on  the  coast  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant.  There  were  all 
sorts  of  evidences  of  civilisation  ap- 
parent about  our  habitation.  It  was 
a  large  wooden  building,  containing 
two  rooms,  constructed  of  planks, 
and  with  a  shingle  roof,  a  most  com- 
fortable fire-place,  a  couple  of  couches, 
and  various  other  articles  of  furni- 
ture unknown  in  Circassia,  the  whole 
belonging  to  an  old  lady,  who  over- 
whelmed us  with  civility,  and  enter- 
tained us  most  sumptuously.  We 
were  detained  at  Ardiller  for  three 
days,  during  which  time  we  were 
dependent  entirely  upon  the  hospi- 
tality of  this  exemplary  person.  It 
is  true  that  we  received  a  pressing 
invitation  from  a  neighbouring  great 
man  to  honour  his  konak  with  our 
presence,  and  we  were  very  much 
disposed  to  do  so  :  but  we  were  as- 
sured that  it  would  give  such  mor- 
tal offence  to  our  kind  hostess,  and 
cast  so  dire  a  reflection  upon  her 
hospitality  in  the  eyes  of  the  sur- 
rounding population,  that  the  move 
was  given  up.    Meantime  we  rode 
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about  the  country  exploring  the 
neighbourhood,  and  sketching  its 
beauties.  The  fort,  as  usual,  con- 
OBted  of  four  walls,  enclosing  a  num- 
ber of  tall  poplars  and  a  great  deal 
of  rubbish.  All  the  forts  to  the 
north  of  Souchoum  were  dismantled 
bj  the  Russians  prior  to  their  eva- 
caation;  but  Soudioum  itself  was 
left  untouched,  as  Prince  Michael 
assured  the  Russians  that,  if  they 
damaged  the  place  in  any  way,  the 
people  of  the  country  would  rise  and 
cut  off  their  retreat  As  the  weather 
was  by  no  means  propitious,  we  con- 
gratulated ourselves  upon  our  good 
quarters,  and  did  not  regret  the 
abrupt  conclusion  of  our  tour.  The 
Circassians,  too,  lingered  on  in  spite 
of  their  hostile  feeungs  towards  the 
country-people,  and  seemed  disposed 
to  be  somewhat  intractable  when 
the  important  duty  of  recompensing 
them  for  their  trouble  was  to  be 
entered  upon. 

Like  thorough  savages,  they  re- 
sorted to  all  sorts  of  manoeuvres  to 
screw  more  out  of  us  than  they  were 
entitled  to.  First,  they  disputed  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  collectively; 
then  one  of  them  adopted  a  conciba- 
toiT  tone,  while  the  others  departed 
in  nigh  dudgeon.  Finding  he  coidd 
not  coax  a  present  out  of  us,  he 
too  left  indi^antly,  and  then  one 
of  the  others  returned  with  a  lonjg 
&ce,  and  still  longer  story,  of  his 
havmg  lost  all  his  wages,  and  tried 
to  work  upon  our  compassion. 
When  he  found  this  hopeless  (like 
Hr  Montague  Tigg  when  Pecksniff 
refused  to  lend  mm  the  ridiculously 
small  sum  of  eighteenpence),  he 
swore  eternal  friendship,  in  which 
he  was  joined  bv  all  the  others,  who 
now  reappeareo,  after  having  ab- 
sented themselves  in  a  fit  of  disgust 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  who  re- 
mained with  us  until  we  left  the 
coast,  when  we  parted  on  the  best 
poBsiole  terms. 

It  was  indeed  difficult  to  be  angry 
with  these  men  on  the  veiy  ground 
which  their  gallant  countrymen  had 
rendered  sa^ed  by  many  a  deed  of 
noble  daring ;  and  we  were  readv  to 
forget  that  acquisitiveness,  whicn  is 
so  often  the  mark  of  barbarians, 
amid  scenes  with  which  so  much 
that  was  h^ic  was  associated    We 


could  not  turn  our  backs  upon 
Ubooch  without  regret.  Of  all  the 
tribes  of  Circassians  who  have  so 
long  and  steadilv  resisted  the  Rus- 
sian arms,  none  nave  shown  a  more 
indomitable  spirit  than  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  aistrict.  Their  enter- 
prises have  been  as  bold  as  the  exe- 
cution of  them  has  been  skilful; 
they  have  produced  warriors  whose 
deeds  have  rendered  both  themselves 
and  their  tribe  famous  throughout 
the  mountains;  and  the  name  of 
Ha4ji  Dokum  Oku  is  one  which 
is  painfully  familiar  to  Russian 
ears.  Their  country  has  alwavs 
been  a  region  of  terror  to  tne 
Muscovites,  who  have  never  suc- 
ceeded in  penetrating  it ;  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  Bturon  Tumau,  an 
officer  wno  had  been  taken  prisoner, 
and  kept  in  confinement  amongst 
them  for  some  time,  it  was,  prior  to 
our  visit,  a  complete  terra  incognita. 
Indeed,  as  this  gentieman  was  kept  a 
close  prisoner,  his  description  of  the 
count]^  was  very  meagre.  The  best 
account  of  the  episodes  in  which  the 
Uboochians  have  fibred  is  to  be 
gKtthered  from  Russian  sources;  for 
uiough  by  no  means  trustworthy, 
they  are  more  to  be  relied  upon  thsui 
the  fables  of  the  mountaineers.  Dr 
Wagner,  who  visited  Ardiller  in  1843, 

fives  some  interesting  details  which 
e  obtained  from  the  officer  then  in 
command.  Three  years  before,  this 
tribe,  together  with  some  of  the  Shap- 
sugh  warriors,  stormed  four  Rus- 
sian forts  sword  in  hand.  Out  of  the 
five  hundred  soldiers  composing  the 
^raurrisons,  only  eleven  survived,  and 
these  were  made  prisoners.  An  enor- 
mous number  of  Circassians,  however, 
fell  in  the  assault,  and  perisned  in  one 
of  the  forts,  which  was  ultimately 
blown  up  by  a  Russian  soldier.  In 
the  following  year,  the  Czar  deter- 
mined to  avenge  this  disaster,  and 
sent  a  mixed  force  of  about  three  thou- 
sand men  to  Ardill^who  attempted 
to  penetrate  into  ubooch,  between 
that  fort  and  Soucha.  They  no  sooner 
turned  inwards,  however,  than  they 
were  attacked  furiously  by  the  Uboo- 
diians  under  Ali  Oku,  the  grandson 
of  the  old  chief  just  mentioned,  and 
driven  back,  ad^r  a  determined  strug- 
gle, in  whicn  that  young  chieftain  was 
shot  cheering  on  his  men,  and  his 
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place  taken  by  the  venerable  Ha4ji, 
who  more  than  avenged  the  death  oi 
his  gallant  grandson.  The  Russians 
admitted  to  a  loss  of  five  hundred  men 
on  this  occasion^  and  gave  up  any  fur- 
ther ideaof  punishingtheUboochians, 
or  entering  their  country.  We  passed 
over  the  scene  of  this  bloody  conflict 
on  our  ride  from  Soucha  to  Ardiller. 
There  is  unfortunately  now  no  great 
Ubooch  warrior.  The  most  dauiing 
youn^  man  of  the  tribe,  and  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Hadji,  was,  at  the 
period  of  our  visit  only  burning  for 
an  opportunitv  of^  mamtaining  the 
credit  of  the  family;  and  with  this 
view  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
cavalry  contiujgent  which  was  sup- 

n\  by  the  dfitrict  to  Omer  Pasha. 
Bey  was  indeed  one  of  the  hand- 
somest and  most  gallant  young  fel- 
lows I  ever  saw ;  he  was  in  the  thickest 
of  the  fight  on  the  eventful  day  of  the 
Ingour,  and  we  lav  toother  under  the 
Same  cloak  by  the  bivouac-fire  that 
night  on  the  bloody  battle-field.  Poor 
fellow,  he  succumbed  under  the  hard- 
ships of  the  retreat,  and  died  of  typhus 
fever  at  Choloni  the  day  before  I  left 
the  army. 

In  the  course  of  my  journeys 
upon  the  Circassian  coast,  I  had 
How  visited  some  eight  or  nine  of 
these  abandoned  Ruraian  forte,  and 
always  with  sensations  very  dififerent 
from  those  which  usually  accompany 
the  contemplation  of  scenes  of  ruin 
tmd  desolation.  Here  the  si^t  of  dis- 
mantled walls,  and  tottering  towers, 
and  heaps  of  rubbish,  gave  rise,  not 
to  feelings  of  melancholy,  but  of  satis- 
faction and  of  triumph;~of  satisfac- 
tion that  a  noble  and  free-hearted  peo- 
ple should  be  relieved  of  the  presence 
of  forei^  invaders :  and  of  triumph, 
that  this  result  had  been  due  entirely 
to  our  navy.  It  was  pleasant,  ti^en, 
to  see  Circassians  cultivating  gardens 
which  formerly  supplied  their  enemies 
with  vegetables,  and  buildii^  their 
cott^s  within  gunshot  of  those  loop- 
holed  walls,  then  so  hannless;  and 
melancholy  is  it  now  to  think  that 
Russian  cannon  will  soon  agam  fill 
up  the  empty  embrasures,  and  Rus- 
sian soldiers  reconstruct  and  reoccupy 
the  mined  and  deserted  barracks; 
that  the  gardens  will  a^ain  be  aban- 
doned by  their  rightful  owners,  and 
their  cottages  destroyed    The  effect 
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of  any  clause  in  the  late  treaty  pre- 
ventinjg  the  reconstruction  of  these 
forte,  is  more  important  than  people 
in  this  countiyhave  been  disposed  to 
allow.  It  has  been  contended  that 
the  Circassians  had  no  claim  to  oui^ 
sympathies  on  the  score  of  co-opera- 
tion, and  that  therefore  any  stipula- 
tion in  their  favour  was  uncalled  for. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  easy  to  show 
that  they  co-operated  with  us  when- 
ever they  were  asked,  and  could  do 
so ;  and,  in  the  second,  it  is  not  be- 
cause the  Circassians  deserve  their 
independence  that  we  should  endea- 
vour to  secure  it  for  them,  any  more 
than  it  was  the  purity  of  tne  Sultan's 
government  which  induced  us  to  un- 
dertake a  war  which  had  for  ito  object 
"  the  integrity  and  independence  of 
his  empire."  We  acted  m  this  from 
self-interested  motives,  and  we  have 
only  neglected  to  stipulate  against 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Circassian 
forts,  because  we  did  not  see  that  our 
interest  demanded  it ;  or  if  perchance 
we  did,  France  did  not,  ana  we  were 
not  in  a  position  to  insist  upon  it. 
The  fature  will  show  that  her  policy 
in  this  was  as  shortoighted  as  was 
ours  in  concurring  in  it  The  whole 
question  of  Eastern  aggression  by 
Russia  hinges  upon  the  existence  of 
this  line  of  forts.  Without  them, 
Russia  can  never  hope  to  subdue 
Circassia,  any  more  than  she  could 
have  taken  Kars  if  she  had  left  one 
gate  open.  The  success  of  the  Rus- 
sian war  in  the  Caucasus  depnds 
upon  the  eflScacy  of  the  blockade; 
that  can  only  be  secured  by  the  re- 
construction of  these  forts.  When 
these  are  rebuilt,  and  Circassia  will 
be  again  thrown  upon  ito  own 
limit^  resources,  the  latter  will  at 
last  be  exhausted,  the  besieged 
country  will  capitulate,  and  the 
only  barrier  to  Russian  aggression 
in  the  East  will  thus  be  swept  away. 
So  long  as  a  strip  of  independent 
country  remains  to  separate  Russia 
from  her  Transcaucaaian  provinces, 
their  value  is  not  only  depreciate 
but  the  difficulty  of  extending  her 
frontier  in  that  direction  is  increased, 
as  her  armies  are  in  danger  of  being 
cut  off,  and  reinforcemento  can  only 
be  brought  up  with  risk. 

Thus  at  this  moment  she  hesitates 
to  annex  those  provmces  of  Ghilan 
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and  Mazenderan  to  the  south  of  the 
OaBpian,  which  have  been  mortgaged 
to  her  by  Persia.  If,  therefore,  Kussia 
intends  to  relinquish  her  Eastern  j)oli- 
c^,  she  need  not  cue  for  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Circassia,  as  the  country  itself 
IB  too  impracticable  to  b6  of  any  in- 
trinsie  value ;  but  if,  as  will  undoubt- 
edly be  the  case,  Russia  recommences 
her  war  with  Oircassia  and  the  recon- 
struction of  these  forts,  then  we  may 
infer  that  she  has  not  relin<)ui^ed 
that  policy,  but  that  she  mtends 
again  to  threaten  Turkey  when  a 
convenient  season  offers — not  this 
time  upon  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
but  on  those  of  the  Araxes.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  rectification  of  the 
Bessarabian  frontier  will  secure  us 
against  a  repetition  of  the  siege  of 
Silistria.  The  non-reconstruction  of 
the  Circassian  forts  was  the  only  gua- 
rantee we  could  have  had  a^inst  the 
recurrence  of  the  siege  of  Aars.  It 
is  a  pity  that  the  work  was  left  half 
done.  But  this  is  not  all  If  these 
forts  are  rebuilt,  that  clause  of  the 
treaty  which  announces  that  the 
coasts  of  the  Black  Sea  are  for  the 
foture  opened  to  the  commercial  en- 
terprise of  all  nations  will  be  re- 
markably restricted.  The  coast  from 
Anaklea  to  Anapa  will  be  hermetic- 
ally sealed  against  the  enterprise 
of  all  nations.  The  Bussian  troops, 
posted  at  short  intervals  along 
It.  will  no  more  allow  a  bale  of 
Manchester  calicoes  to  be  carried 
into  the  countrv,  than  they  would 
have  allowed  a  bag  of  biscmts  to  be 
taken  into  Ears.  They  will,  at  all 
events,  brins  their  blockade  within 
the  terms  of  that  clause  of  the  treaty 
which  says,  **  A  blockade,  in  order  to 
be  binding,  must  be  effective."  Thus, 
unless  Russia  relinquishes  her  che- 
rished policy  in  Asia,  and  admits  the 
independence  of  Oircassia— a  most 
improbable  event— the  resources  of 
that  countiy  will  remain  undeve- 
loped,—its  mineral  wealth  will  never 
be  colored, — ^its  m wiifioent  forests, 
teemmg  with  valuable  timber,  will 
never  rin£  with  the  sound  of  the 
axe;  and  we  box-trees,  unequalled  in 
the  world,  will  decay  where  they 
stand.  The  small  patches  of  culti- 
vation in  the  fertile  valleys  will  never 
be  enlarged  beyond  what  is  neces- 
«aiy  for  a  scanty  peculation.    The 


grapes  will  wither  upon  the  vine^ 
steins,  and  the  fruit  wnich  loads  the 
tarees  rot  where  it  fiftlk.  And  yet  the 
nation  does  not  exist  who  would  ap- 
preciate more  thoroughly  the  advan- 
tages of  a  free  and  unrestricted  com* 
merce.  Whenever  the  opi)ortunity 
has  offered,  they  have  manifested  a 
spirit  of  mercantile  enterprise  which 
only  proves  how  anxious  they  are 
for  intercourse  with  other  nations 
and  how  speedily  civilisation  would 
exercise  over  them  its  benign  influ- 
ences ;  but,  like  ourselves,  they  are 
ready  to  sacrifice  their  internal  pro- 
spenty  to  their  liberty,  and  would 
rather  be  annihilated  as  a  nation, 
savage  but  free,  than  purchase  that 
degnded  civilisation  which  Russia 
oflSrs  them,  at  the  price  of  their  in"" 
dependence. 

With  respect  to  the  absence  of  any 
co-operation  on  the  jpart  of  the  Cir- 
cassians, that  is  eanly  accounted  for 
with  regard  to  the  eastern  part  of  the 
ranee.  There  are  two  reasons  which 
dou  DtJess  operated  with  Schamyl : 
one  was,  that  his  assistance  was  never 
asked ;  and  another,  that  he  had  no 
army — ^and  it  is  universally  admitted 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  general  to 
carry  on  a  campaign  in  an  enemy*s 
eoimtrywithoutone.  Nevertheless  our 
statesmen  expected  this  of  Scham^rl, 
and  of  all  the  other  chi^^dns  in 
tibe  range  ;  the  fact  bein^  that  Cir- 
cassians are  guerillas  without  either 
land  -  transport  or  commissariat 
corps,  or  artuleiy,  or  infantry,  or  any- 
thinff,  in  fact,  but  ponies,  ana  are  in- 
domitable upon  their  own  mountain- 
tope.  If,  therefore,  we  had  expected 
their  co-operation,  we  should  have 
asked  them  to  do  something  in  their 
own  countiy — block  up  the  Russian 
passes,  for  instance —  and  had  we  sent 
them  a  few  regular  soldiers  and  some 
money^  we  should  have  had  their  co- 
operation most  cordiallv  offered.  As 
it  was,  when  we  asked  the  Naib  to 
attack  the  Russians,  he  did,  and  got 
well  beaten  in  Karachai ;  and  when 
we  asked  the  people  of  Ubooch  to 
ndse  a  contingent,  they  did,  and  their 
irregular  horse  accompamed  Omer 
Pasha  on  the  campaign,  until  aU  the 
horses  died  of  starvation,  as  they 
were  allowed  neither  pay  nor  rations, 
and  were  forbidden  to  plunder,  ana 
the  men  returned  on  root  to  their 
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own  valleys,  to  praise  the  generosity 
of  the  AlueSy  and,  after  losing  their 
property,  to  hear  from  Constanti- 
nople that  they  did  nothing  to  deserve 
sympathy,  and  that  the  forts  are  all 
to  be  rebuilt,  which  are  to  exclude 
them  for  ever  from  intercourse 
with  the  rest  of  their  speciea 

At  last,  just  when  we  had  given  up 
the  Cjrclops^  and  had  determined 
upon  riding  down  the  coast  to  Sou- 
choum,  we  observed  the  line  of  smoke 
upon  the  distant  horizon,  and  soon 
after  were  actively  engaged  in  the 
process  of  embarlcation,  ^ving  our 
Circassians  collected  in  a  group  upon 
the  beach,  shouting  '^Oagmaff,  or 
farewell 

It  would  have  been  interesting, 
could  we  have  spared  the  time,  to 
have  visited  the  church  of  Pitzounda, 
celebrated  as  the  oldest  Christian 
church  in  the  Caucasus,  and  situated 
upon  a  remarkable  promontory,  which 
we  steamed  past  the  morning  after 
leaving  Ardiller.  It  is  almost  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  Souksou,  but  upon 
the  scale  of  a  cathedral  instead  of  a 
church.  It  has  been  described  at 
length  in  the  elaborate  work  of  Mona. 
Dubois  de  Montpereux,  whose  exten- 
sive researches  mto  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  the  Caucasian  pro- 
vince are  a  most  valuable  source  of 
reference.  Founded  by  the  Emperor 
Justinian  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century,  it  embraced  within  its 
patriarchate  nearly  all  the  Caucasian 
coimtries.  The  invasions  of  the 
neighbouring^  Circassians,  however, 
forced  the  bishops  to  abandon  it,  and 
its  importance  declined,  until  under 
Muscovite  auspicies  there  appcAred 
some  prospect  of  its  old  position 
being  assigned  to  it  As  in  former 
times  it  was  the  repository  of  many 
valuable  documents,  which  nave  since 
been  removed  to  the  monastery  of 
Ghelathi,  and  from  which  a  history 
of  the  Caucasian  provinces  was  com- 
piled by  a  G^eorman  chronicler,  and 
translated  by  Edaproth,  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting,  in  conclusion,  to 
glance  cursorily  at  the  history  of  this 
part  of  the  coast  of  Circassia  and 
Abkhasia,  as  gathered  from  that  re- 
cord and  the  pages  of  Montpereux. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that,  ac- 
cording to  these  traditions^  no  obscu- 
rity hangs  over  the  early  portion  of 


tiie  histoiT  of  these  countries.  Thev 
cany  us  boldly  back  to  the  Flooo^ 
and  decide  that  Togarmah,  who,  it 
will  be  rememberec^  was  a  fi^re^t- 
grandson  of  Noah,  after  the  confusion 
of  tongues  consequent  on  the  building 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  established 
himself  in  Armenia,  but  whose  pos- 
sessions extended  to  the  banks  of^the 
Kuban.  He  divided  his  territory 
between  his  ei^ht  sons^  and  Abkhasia 
was  included  m  the  portion  of  the 
eighth,  lE^n^  These  princes  owed 
allegiance  to  Nimrod,  then,  in  the 
language  of  the  chronicle,  '^  the  first 
king  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earm.**  At  the  instigation  of  the 
elder  brother  they  revolted,  and  the 
mi|ghty  hunter  fell  by  his  hand.  This 
prince,  whose  name  was  Hhaos,  then 
became  long  over  his  brothers,  and 
his  rule  was  paramount  in  Caucasia 
and  Annenia. 

It  IB  precisely  at  this  epoch  that 
the  Argonautic  expedition  is  placed 
by  the  Greeks,  the  reputed  origin  of 
those  colonies  which  sprung  up  along 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea, 
in  the  country  then  called  Colchi^ 
and  which  includes  Mingrelia  and 
the  greater  part  of  Abkhasia.  In 
the  subsequent  wars  between  the 
Persians  and  Georgians,  these  colo- 
nies took  part  with  the  latter,  who, 
according  to  the  chronicle,  were  only 
ultimately  conquered  b^  the  first 
Artaxerxes.  This  veracious  histoiy 
then  proceeds  to  describe  the  inva- 
sion of  Georgia  by  the  armies  of 
Alexander  the  Great  After  sub- 
duing the  countiy,  the  conqueror 
is  said  to  have  left  as  its  governor 
a  Macedonian  named  Ason,  who 
united,  under  his  rule  in  Geoma, 
the  province  of  Abkhasia.  The 
tyranny  of  this  man,  however, 
roused  the  spirit  of  an  enterprisinjg 
young  Geoi^gian,  who  traced  his 
descent  to  Ouplos,  the  grandson  of 
the  great-grandson  of  Noah,  by 
name  Phamavaz,  and  who,  in  con- 
junction with  a  certain  Koudji.  lord 
of  Abkhasia,  conspired  to  overthrow 
the  Greek  oppressor.  Thej  collected 
a  large  army  in  Abkhasia,  crossed 
the  Ingour,  as  better  men  have  done 
since,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
and  utterly  routing  Ason,  Phamavaz 
became  king  of  Georgia,  jo^ving  his 
sister  in  marriage   to  his  faithful 
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ally,  Koudji,  prince  of  Abkhasia, 
-who  thenceforward  owned  his  suze- 
Taintv.  The  Greek  colonies  at  the 
moutiis  of  the  Ingour,  Kodor,  Rhion. 
and  other  places  upon  the  coast,  ana 
who  had  sided  with  Ason,  managed, 
however,  still  to  preserve  their  inde- 
I>endence,  although  surrounded  by 
a  hostile  population.  Such  was  the 
eondition  or  Abkhasia  about  two 
hundred  and  forty  years  before  the 
Christian  era^  and  so  it  remained 
until  includea  within  the  limits  of 
the  vast  empire  of  Mithridatea 

To  those  who  know  the  country, 
the  march  of  this  monarch,  after  his 
defeat  by  Pompey,  from  the  Ingour 
to  Anapa,  seems  an  achievement 
•worthy  of  his  great  reputation.  The 
glory  of  the  ancient  Greek  colonies 
had  now  departed,  and  the  far-famed 
shores  of  Colchis  and  lovely  vallejrs  of 
Abkhasia  became  a  Roman  province 
under  the  rule  of  a  governor  ap- 
pointed by  Pompey.  Not  long 
after,  it  was  incorporated  into  the 
kingdom  of  Bosphorus,  under  Pole- 
mon  L,  who  had  married  a  grand- 
daughter of  Mithridatea  During 
the  reign  of  Polemon  II.,  or  about 
forty  years  after  Christ,  the  apostles 
Simon  and  Andrew  arrived,  accord- 
ing to  the  €^rgian  chronicle,  in 
Abkhasia  and  Miuffrelia,  to  publish 
those  truths  which  nave  never  since 
been  altogether  extinguished.  The 
Emperors  of  Rome  continued  to 
arro^te  to  themselves  the  right  of 
naming  the  rulers  of  these  pro- 
vinces, which  were,  nevertheless, 
practically  independent  When,how- 
ever^  war  hroie  out  between  the 
Persians  and  the  people  of  the  Cau- 
casus, Justinian  was  obliged  to  send 
bis  armies  to  the  assistance  of  the 
latter,  for  the  Persians  meditated  the 
conquest  of  Mingrelia  and  Gouriel, 
then  united  into  one  province,  from 
which  they  could  threaten  Constanti- 
nople itself.  The  Abkhasians  took 
this  opportunity  of  withdrawing 
themselves  from  their  allegiance  to 
the  neighbouring  province,  which 
had  assumed  the  right  of  naming 
their  kinga  They  succeeded  in  this 
attempt,  and  appointed  two  kings 
of  their  own.  Justinian  determined 
to  punish  them  for  such  contuma- 
cious conduct,  and  sent  a  picked 
force  to  Souchoum  Ealeh.    The  Ab- 


khasians took  refuge  in  a  strong 
castle  which  crowned  a  hill  over- 
looking a  steep  g:orge  which  issues 
from  the  mountains  a  little  to  the 
right  of  Souksou,  and  which  still 
partiaU}r  exists  imder  the  name  of 
AnakopL  Had  we  known,  when  we 
saw  it  in  the  distance,  what  inte- 
resting associations  have  attached  to 
it,  we  might  have  attempted  to  visit 
it.  The  Abkhasians,  however,  not' 
withstanding  the  strength  of  the 
place,  did  not  hold  out  against  the 
military  tact  of  the  Roman  general, 
and  the  castle  was  taken  and  burned ; 
but  this  spot  owes  its  chief  celebritv 
throughout  the  country  to  the  still 
older  tradition  which  attaches  to  it ; 
for  here,  it  is  said,  are  laid  the  bones 
of  Simon  the  Canaanite. 

The  result  of  the  war  between 
Justinian  and  Khosroes  was  to  place 
more  decidedly  than  ever  the  Trans- 
caucasian  provinces  under  the  suze- 
rainty of  tne  Byzantine  Empire. 

Abkhasia,  as  well  as  the  other 
provinces,  felt  this  influence,  and  be- 
tween the  fifth  and  tenth  centuries 
made  considerable  progress  in  civil- 
isation. The  greater  part  of  those 
churches  and  forts,  the  ruins  of  which 
add  so  much  to  the  picturesque  char- 
acter of  the  sceneiy,  date  from  this 
period.  Hitherto  the  princes  of 
Abkhasia,  though  owning  allegiance 
to  the  Greek  finperors,  were  inde- 
pendent of  the  neighbouringprovinces. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tuiT,  however,  the  crowns  of  Georgia 
and  Abkhasia  became  united  in  tne 
family  of  the  Bagrats.  Its  histoiy 
is,  therefore^  identical  with  that  of 
Georgia  until  1442,  when  the  reigning 
king  (Alexander)  died,  leaving  his 
kingdom  divided  between  his  three 
sons.  Abkhasia  and  the  rest  of  the 
seaboard  provinces  fell  to  the  share  of 
one  of  these,  but  his  successors  failed 
to  preserve  the  allegiance  of  several 
of  the  principal  families,  who,  finding 
their  influence  almost  as  great  as 
that  of  their  sovereign-  succeesively 
threw  off  his  yoke,  so  that  very  soon 
the  kings  ceased  to  exist,  and  their 
former  territory  was  divided  amongst 
themselves  by  the  most  influential 
families,  whose  authority  is  to  this 
day  recogmsed  by  Russia  in  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  which  resulted  from 
this  separation.     Meantime   these 
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petty  principalities  became  once  more 
the  theatre  of  war  between  Persia 
and  the  empire  of  which  Constanti- 
nople was  the  capital,  now  no  longer 
Cmistian.  Abkhasia  with  its  neigh- 
bours was  placed  finally  under  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Porte :  and,  in  1678, 
Souchoum  Ealeh  ana  Poti  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhion  were  built  and 
garrisoned  by  Turkish  troops.  For 
tne  next  two  hundred  years  Abkha- 
sia was  a  Turkish  province,  but  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  the 
Abkhasians  revolted,  and  the  Turks 
abandoned  Souchoum  Kaleh,  still, 
however,  retaining  the  suzerainty. 
Keliche  Bey,  the  ftince  of  Abkhasia, 
then  living  at  Souchoum  Kaleh,  soon 
after,  by  refusing  to  give  up  a  Turk- 
ish refugee,  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis^  and  called  m  the  protection  of 
Russia,  at  the  same  time  professing 
himself  a  Christian  convert.  From 
that  moment  Russia  never  relin- 
quished the  hold  which  she  was  thus 
enabled  to  secure  :  and  at  the  close 
of  that  war  with  Turkey  which  ter- 
minated in  the  treaty  of  Yassy,  she 
acquired  Abkhasia^  together  with  the 
neighbouring  provmces  to  the  south. 
Shortly  afterwards  Russian  troops 
were  quartered  at  Souchoum  Kaleh 
and  other  forts  on  the  coast,  and  the 
princes  of  Abkhasia  became  Musco- 
vite vassals.  Their  subjects,  however, 
were  by  no  means  disposed  to  concur 
in  this  transfer  of  allegiance,  and 
the  Mahometan  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation have  steaoily  refused  to  recog- 
nise the  sovereignty  of  their  new 
masters.  The  Christians,  indeed,  re- 
main docile  subjects  of  tneir  Prince. 
They  remember  with  abhorrence  the 
barbarities  of  their  Turkish  rulers, 
and  even  exaggerate  those  atrocities 
which  unfortunately  but  too  often 
characterised  their  dominion.  The 
population  of  the  north  and  interior, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  conceived  an 
inveterate  hatred  to  the  Russians, 
enhanced  no  doubt  by  the  perpetual 
struggle  with  them  in  which  they  have 
been  engaged,  while  they  have  for- 
gotten the  oppression  of  their  former 
masters,  from  whom  they  doubtless 
suffered  less  than  their  Christian  com- 
patriots; and  regarding  them  only  as 
co-religionists,  they  hailed  with  ioy 
the  arrival  of  a  Turkish  Pasha, 
shortly  after  the  evacuation  of  Sou- 


choum Kaleh,  as  an  earnest  of  that 
change  from  the  Christian  to  the 
Mahometan  rule  which  they  so 
ardently  desire.  The  consequencse 
was,  that  when  the  Turkish  army 
arrived  at  Souchoum  Kaleh,  Prince 
Michael  found  himself  compelled  to 
receive  them  with  the  utmost 
friendship  and  cordiality,  for  he 
was  as  unable  to  change  the  sym- 

gathies  of  the  greater  portion  of 
is  own  subiects  as  he  was  to  pre- 
vent the  landing  of  Omer  Pasha  and 
his  forces.  Lie  the  Uboochians, 
they  too  contributed  their  quota  to 
the  Turkish  army,  but,  like  them, 
they  will  gdn  nothing  by  the  war 
in  return  for  their  co-operation.  Had 
a  condition  prohibiting  Russia  from 
rebuilding  the  forts  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  tne  Black  Sea  been  inserted, 
that  alone  would  have  sufficed  to  se- 
cure their  independence.  For  al- 
though she  might  have  reserved  to 
herself  the  right  of  garrisoning  troops 
in  the  intenor  of  Abkhasia,  that 
attempt  would  have  been  found  per- 
fectly impracticable,  except  in  the  low 
coimtiy.  where,  as  has  already  been 
sho  wn,tne  population  is  not  so  strongly 
opposed  to  her  rule.  The  evacuation 
of  Souchoum  Kaleh  by  Russian  troops, 
and  the  residence  there  of  foreign 
consuls,  would  have  opened  up  the 
whole  of  the  Mahometan  part  of  the 
country  to  the  commercial  enterprise 
of  the  world  So  far  from  that  being 
the  case,  in  consequence  of  those 
hostilities  which  must  inevitably  bo 
resumed  between  the  Mahometan 
Abkhasians  and  Russians,  as  soon  as 
Souchoum  Kaleh  is  regarrisoned,  the 
coimtry  will  revert  to  the  condition 
in  which  it  was  before  the  war,  and 
which  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of 
Ubooch.  The  chances  of  their  ulti- 
mate civilisation  are  more  remote 
than  ever ;  they  will  be  cut  off  again 
from  intercourse  with  humanity. 
Their  villages  and  fields  will  be 
burnt  and  destroyed  as  of  old  by 
rapacious  soldiery,  and  war,  inces- 
sant warj  will  be  their  only  occupa- 
tion, until  at  last,  determined  never 
to  submit,  they  will  become  exter- 
minated as  a  race,  savage,  but  free 
to  the  end 

Such  is  the  prospect  of  the  Ab- 
khasian  mountaineers,  and  it  is  mel- 
ancholy to  think  that  the  unhappy 
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iate  to  which  these  brave  men  are 
now  doomed,  might  have  been  avert- 
ed by  a  stipulation  forbidding  the 
reoccupation  of  that  town  which, 
after  having  been  taken  from  Rus- 
ua  and  permanently  garrisoned  by 
Turkish  troops  for  more  than  a  year, 
might  surely  have  been  regarded  as 
a  very  legitimate  conquest.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  establishment  of 
Abkhadan  indepjendence  would  have 
been  attended  with  far  less  difficulty 
tiian  that  of  any  province  of  Oircas- 
sia.  It  had  a  Prince  whose  right 
was  universally  acknowledged,  and 
whose  close  alliance  with  the  Prin- 
cess Dadianie  of  Mingrelia,  his  only 
neighbour,  would  have  secured  for 
bow  a  peaceful  frontier.  Surrounded 
on  all  other  sides  by  Circassians,  no- 
thing was  to  be  feiured  from  the  de- 
pre&tions  of  the  more  lawless  of  his 
sabjects  upon  any  Russian  province  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  conceive 
how  any  inconvenience  could  have 
arisen  from  such  a  measure,  while  its 
advantages  are  apparent. 

The  population  of  the  province  is  not 
above  50,000,  and  is  yearly  diminish- 
ing, owing  partly  to  the  constant  war- 


fare, and  partly  to  the  exportation  of 
slaves.  This  latter  traffic  is  carried 
on  surreptitiously  in  spite  of  the  Rus-. 
sian  occupation  of  the  seaboard.  In 
fact^  that  blockade  which  prevents 
the  m^ress  of  civilised  merchants  and 
traveflers,  jprotects  a  traffic  which 
owes  its  existence  to  the  ignorant  and 
degraded  state  of  the  population 
among  whom  it  is  carrieKl  on ;  and 
firmans  issued  at  Constantinople  to 
forbid  it  will  be  utterly  useless,  so 
long  as  the  liffht  of  civilisation  is 
never  allowed  to  shine  into  the 
dark  mountains  of  the  Caucasus. 

In  a  word,  the  result  of  this  war 
with  respect  to  Abkhasia  and  Cir- 
cassia  has  been  to  exclude  the  be- 
nighted populations  of  those  countries 
from  all  cnance  of  civilisation  more 
completely  than  ever— to  extinguish 
in  tneir  breasts  any  hope  of  their 
ultimate  independence  —  to  render 
inevitable  the  continuance  of  that 
traffic  by  which  the  women  are  now 
made  the  slaves  of  Turks,  until  that 
period  arrives  when  the  whole  coun- 
tiy  is  subdued,  and  both  men  and 
women  will  become  the  slaves  of 
Russians. 


METAMOBPHOSES  *.  A  TALE. 


PART  in. 


CHAPTEB  L— BETBOSPECT. 


The  cat  was  let  out  of  the  bag  in 
the  last  chapter,  so  we  need  not  waste 
our  time  and  energy  in  running  after 
it:  Tou  learned,  in  a  casual  sen- 
tence, that  Victor  and  Adrienne  were 
about  to  meet ;  and  your  quick  saga- 
city at  once  divined  that  the  fugitives 
had  been  recaptured.  I  scorn  to 
vex  a  reader  by  keeping  him  in  sus- 
pense over  the  details  when  he  already 
foresees  the  denouement ;  and  I  wiU 
at  once  hurry  to  that  crisis  in  my 
stoiy  which  the  meeting  of  the 
prisoners  with  their  iudge  necessarily 
Drought  about  Only  while  they  are 
being  marched  back  to  the  Cheval 
Blanc  the  opportunity  may  be  seized 
of  briefly  sketching  that  part  of 
Adrienne  s  story  which  must  be 
known  before  ner  interview  with 
Victor  can  be  rightly  ai^reciated. 


We  left  her  greatly  indignant  His 
letter,  so  offensive  in  its  tone,  and 
rendered  doubly  offensive  by  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  she  read  it, 
gave  her  anger  an  excuse,  and  for 
two  or  three  weeks  her  thoughts 
were  not  kindly.  But  as  the  weeks 
passed,  her  anger  abated.  She  heard 
nim  so  frequently  abused  by  her 
family  that  the  naturally  rebellious 
girl  began  secretly  to  taKe  his  part 
Added  to  this,  her  conscience  now 
began  to  tell  her  plainly  that  she 
had  not  been  blameless  :  she  ac- 
knowledged the  fact  that  she  had 
encouraged  him,  and  was  gratified 
by  his  nomage.  She  remembered 
tnat  the  thought  of  his  loving  an- 
other had  been  very  painful  to  her. 
Besides,  what  was  more  natural  than 
that  he  should  love,  her  t  Was  there 
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any  offence  in  hiB  love  ?  Did  not  Ms 
youth  and  inexperience  excuse  the 
presumption  ? 

Into  this  track  flowed  her  thoughts, 
and  they  very  often  flowed  into  it,  so 
that  at  last  Victor  became  the  con- 
stant ^est  of  her  mind.  The  two 
walked  together,  talked  together, 
dreamed  together.  The  little  botany 
he  had  taught  her,  the  books  he  had 
read  with  her,  the  ideas  he  had  ex- 
pounded to  her,  were  so  many  links 
with  which  memory  connected  their 
two  existences.  And  now  he  was 
absent — now  his  presence  could  no 
longer  keep  alive  her  anger  by  re- 
callmg  his  fault— she  thought  of  him 
only  with  pleasure.  His  absence  had 
another  effect  Absence  is  said  to 
mske  the  hecurt  grow  fonder.  The 
phrase  is  an  absuniity,  but  it  has  a 
fallacious  kind  of  truth  in  it  Real 
affection  is  fed  by  presence,  because 
real  affection  lives  on  sympathies: 
but  fectitious  affection — the  love  of 
the  imagination,  not  the  hearty— pros- 

C  in  absence,  because  imagination 
free  scope  for  its  arbitrary  and 
idealising  tendencies,  and  can  create 
its  own  idol  undisturbed  by  incon- 
venient fact  When  Victor  was  pre- 
sent, he  was  alwavs  in  danger  of^  de- 
stroying, by  some  phra8e,somegesture, 
some  wignt  yet  important  self-be- 
trayal, the  effect  of  his  good  qualities. 
Absent,  this  daujger  was  removed. 
She  thought  of  him  only  in  his  best 
moments.  She  had  l)efore  her  a 
handsome,  high-s])irited,  eneiKetic 
youth,  whose  qualities  captivated  her 
inexperienced  and  uncritical  mind. 

To  these  influences  was  added  the 
softening  influence  of  compassioiL 
She  knew  that  he  had  quitted  his 
home  to  seek  oblivion  in  the  tumult 
of  Parisian  life,  and  she  thought  oi 
his  loneliness  in  the  great  city,  and 
Uie  dangers  he  ran  there.  She  fully 
expected  to  hear  of  his  becoming  a 
great  personage  among  the  Jacobins, 
for  he  nad  impressed  her  with  a  deep 
sense  of  his  mtellectual  superiority. 
That  he  could  enter  public  life  with- 
out at  once  distinguishing  himself 
never  occurred  to  her;  and  when 
months,  years  elapsed,  and  his  name 
never  reached  her,  she  concluded  he 
must  be  dead,  or  had  emigrated  to 
America.  It  pleased  her  rawer  than 
otherwise  to  reproach  herself  with 
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having  been  the  cause  of  his  expatria- 
tion. She  would  weep  sometimes, 
but  there  was  consolatory  sweetness 
in  the  bitterness. 

Meanwhile  events  rapidly  succeed- 
ed each  other.  Her  marriage  was 
interrupted  by  persecution.  Her 
father  fled  to  Enjgland,  where  Henri 
and  the  Chevalier  de  Figeac  soon 
joined  him.  A  king  had  fallen  on 
the  scaffold ;  a  queen  had  followed. 
The  Terror  began.  The  correspon- 
dence k^t  up  by  the  Countess  de  St 
Marc  ana  the  emigrants  had  been 
rare  and  precarious ;  but  that  active 
and  indomitable  woman  had  con* 
trived  that  the  three  men  should  re* 
enter  France  to  join  in  a  bold  scheme 
of  overthrowing  the  Triumvirate,  and 
restoring  France  to  tranquillity.  She 
was  at  nrst  amazed  at  tne  eagerness 
with  which  the  Count  entered  into 
the  plan.  She  wished  him  to  remain 
in  ^igland,  and  confide  the  sdieme 
to  younger  and  more  eneigetic  hands. 
But  he  nad  become  the  most  intoler* 
ant  of  reactionists,  to  make  up  for 
his  previous  affectation  of  liberalism  ; 
and  his  presence  was  in  many  ways 
desirable,  because  he  was  still  the 
head  of  tne  Chateauneufs,  and  many 
would  risk  their  lives  for  him  when 
they  would  hesitate  to  act  for  an- 
other. 

Hitherto  all  had  been  more  suc- 
cessful than  their  hopes  had  pictured. 
The  scheme  was  in  such  a  train  that 
nothing  seemed' likely  to  thwart  it 
M  Foville  (the  Count)  had  a  confi- 
dential letter  £rom  Robespierre  him- 
self, urging  him  to  complete  his  in- 
vestigations of  the  emigrant  conspir- 
acy, and  to  hasten  to  raris  as  soon 
as  he  was  ready.  Bernard  Tronchet 
(Henri  de  St  Marc)  was  anxiously 
exposed  by  Couthon,  to  produce 
his  documentcuy  evidence  of^  Robes- 
pierre's intention  of  usurping  sole 
power.  M.  Charles  Foville  (the 
Chevalier  de  Figeac)  was  no  less 
anxiously  awaited  by  St  Just^  to 
whom  he  was  to  unfold  the  treason 
of  Couthon.  Three  blows  struck  at 
the  same  hour  would  deliver  Franoe ! 

When  Nicotte  wildly  rushed  into 
the  apartoients  of  the  Count,  and 
bade  nim  fly  because  he  was  dis- 
covered, he  at  first  told  her  that  her 
fears  were  idle— an  arrest  could  only 
delay  him  a  few  hours.    But  when 
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Bhe  told  him  it  was  Victor  Marraa    therefore,  as  we   have 

who  had   ordered   the   arrest,   his       ' 

oounteiiance  fell ;  and  althoiifi;h  he 

Gonld  not  suppose  the  plot  had  been 

discovered,  he  felt  that  his  incognito 

could  not  deceive  Victor.    He  fled 
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seen;  and 
when  recaptured,  it  only  remained 
for  them  to  put  a  bold  face  on  the 
matter,  and  tiy  what  influence 
Adrienne  could  exert  with  Victor  in 
preventing  their  detention. 


OHAPTEB  IL— THE  INTBBVIEW. 


Victor  ordered  the^  two  male  pri- 
soners to  be  conducted  into  his  pre- 
sence. As  they  were  unarmed,  he 
motioned  to  the  soldiers  to  withdraw, 
and  was  thus  left  alone  with  the 
Count  and  the  Chevalier. 

Strange  were  the  feelings  which 
the  sight  roused  within  him  ;  not  of 
wrath,  for,  as  I  have  said,  his  indig- 
nation had  long  burned  itself  out ; 
not  of  kindness,  for  he  had  a  dim  re- 
membrance of  a  wrong,  and  he  felt 
as  we  feel  in  the  presence  of  those 
who  have  once  deeply  humiliated  us. 
A  certain  irrepressible  exultation 
mingled  with  his  feelings.  His  pro- 
phecy had  been  flilfill^  ;  they  ufere 
to  sue  for  mercy  to  him  whom  they 
had  outra^ !  He  felt  as  if  there 
were  sometning  peculiarly  mysterious 
in  this  fulfilment  of  a  wild  prophecy : 
although,  as  he  had  been  implorea 
by  hundreds  of  prisoners  to  whom 
no  such  pro^he(^  had  been  uttered, 
as  he  stood  m  the  same  relation  to 
l^e  Count  in  which  he  had  stood  to 
many  other  nobles,  there  was  no- 
thing peculiar  in  this  which  he  oon- 
siderea  so  very  mysterioua 

"  Why,  bless  me !"  exclaimed  the 
Count,  pretending  surprise,  and  turn- 
ing to  tne  ChevaSer,  "it  is  Victor — 
our  old  Mend  Victor!  This  is  a 
surprise  and  a  pleasure !  You  have 
not  forgotten  me  ?"  he  added,  seeing 
no  recognition  in  Victor's  eye. 

"  The  proof  that  I  have  not  for- 
gotten you  is  that  you  are  here,"  said 
Victor,  coldly. 

''Certainlv;  and  although  I  can- 
not divine  the  reason  of  our  journey 
bein^  interrupted,  I  am  sure  nothing 
bat  mendliness  actuates  you  towards 
those  who  always  showea  the  utmost 
kindness  to  you ;  except,"  he  added 
hesitatingly,  ''on  one  uttle  occasion, 
the  last  tmie  we  met,  when  a  mo- 
mentaiy  surprise,  and  veiy  excusable 
indignation — it  was  excusable,  you 
must  admit?— produced  a  somewhat 


disagreeableinterruptiontoourfriend- 
ship.  But  a  man  of  your  high  spirit 
would  never  bear  malice,  I  am  sure. 
You  have  long  ago  foigotten  that 
unpleasantness  ?" 

"Long  ago,"  said  Victor. 

"I  knew  it.  I  was  certain  of  it. 
I  have  often  thought  of  the  incident 
with  pain,  and,  let  me  add,  with 
some  self-reproach  ;  but,  however, 
this  is  not  the  time  to  taXk  of  such 
things.  May  I  ask  why  you  have 
had  us  arrested  1" 

"  May  I  ask  why  your  papers  bear 
the  name  of  Citizen  FoviUel" 

"  Merely  a  precaution." 

"Your  arrest  is  a  precaution." 

"  What  is  your  purpose  f " 

"To  do  my  duty  to  the  Republic." 

"  I  do  not  understand." 

"The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  will 
make  everything  clear." 

"The  Tribunal!"  exclaimed  the 
Count,  fairly  alarmed.  "You  are 
not  about  to  send  us  there!  That, 
as  you  know,  is  certain  death." 

''I  know  it." 

"You  would  not  have  innocent 
blood  shed  for ^" 

"  I  would  not.  Yours  is  no  inno- 
cent blood.  In  vain  you  tiy  to  de- 
fend yourself;  your  conspiracy  is 
discovered." 

"WhatconBpira<jrr 

"To  assassinate  Kobespierre,  Cou- 
thon,  and  St  Just" 

The  Count's  heart  ceased  to  beat. 
The  Chevalier  boisterously  exclaim- 
ed:— 

"  What  miserable  calumny  is  this ! " 

"A  miserable  conspiracy.  Cheva- 
lier, but  no  calumny,  as  you  are 
perfectly  aware." 

"It  is  false!" 

"  I  have  proofs,"  said  Victor,  stern- 
ly, "which  you  can  swear  are  false, 
but  which  no  tribunal  will  refuse  to 
accept." 

"Dear  Victor,"  said  the  Count, 
earnestly,  "  whatever  your  suspicions 
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or  information  may  be,  let  me  entreat 
you  not  to  act  hastily  in  this  matter. 
\Ve  are  innocent,  but  you  know  too 
well  that,  once  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal,  our  innocence  will 
avail  us  nothing.  Now  I  claim  from 
you  the  ofl&ce  of  friendship.  In  early 
days  I  showed  you  much  kindness, 
for  you  were  an  especial  favourite 
with  me,  as  you  know.  In  return,  I' 
only  ask  vou  not  to  be  rash.** 

'^I  shall  not  be  rash.  I  act  on  cer- 
tain knowledge.    I  told  you  I  had 

"What  are  they?** 

"I  shall  produce  them  on  the  pro- 
per occasion.** 

"  But  it  will  then  be  too  late  for 
us  to  clear  ourselves.  If  you  are 
really  actuated  bjr  sincere  desire  to 
discover  a  conspiracy  against  the 
Republic,  tell  us  what  information 
now  causes  you  to  arrest  us ;  we  may 
be  able  to  point  out  to  you  our  inno- 
cence." 

Victor  smiled  slightly,  and  then, 
with  some  scorn,  said — 

"Citizen,  you  undervalue  me.  I 
do  not  act  upon  suspicions ;  I  have 
proofs.** 

"What  are  they?** 

"  Bricolin's  confession.*' 

A  dead  silence  ensued,  in  which 
the  hearts  of  both  prisoners  beat 
almost  audibly.    Victor  continued : 

"  You  have  appealed  to  my  friend- 
ship ;  it  shall  not  be  in  vain. 

They  breathed  more  freelv. 

"But  even  my  friendship  must 
give  place  to  my  duty.  I  am  bound 
to  frustrate  your  scheme,  but  I  would 
willingly  spare  your  lives.  Tell  me 
candimy  wno  are  your  afccomplices ; 
let  me  be  assured  that  I  have  really 
prevented  your  i)lan,  and  a  boat 
shall  convey  you  in  safety  to  Eng- 
land.** 

"We  have  no  accomplices,**  they 
both  answered. 

"Excuse  me  if  I  do  not  believe 
that** 

"  You  doubt  the  word  of  a  gentle- 
man !**  asked  the  Chevalier,  with 
some  haughtiness. 

"  In  such  a  case,  I  do.** 

"Then,  as  we  can  only  give  our 
word,  nothing  more  need  be  said.** 

"  You  forget,  Chevalier,  that  I  am 
in  possession  of  knowledge  which 
assures  me  that  you  have  accom- 
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plice&  I  can  myself  name  one  of 
them  to  you— the  citizen  Henri  de 
St  Marc.    He  is  also  in  my  hands.**  . 

"Where?** 

"At  St  Malo.  If,  theretbrCj  you 
conceal  frpm  n^e  one  accompbce,  I 
am  forced  to  believe,  in  spite  of  your 
irorrf,  that  you  conceal  others.** 

"We  did  not  attempt  to  conceal 
his  complicitj^j"  replied  the  Cheva- 
lier ;  "  for  if  Bricohn  betrayed  us,  he 
must  have  betrayed  the  whole  fanuly^ 
But  again,  I  say,  on  the  word  of  a 
gentleman,  that  beyond  our  family 
no  one  is  implicated.  No  one  ex- 
cept Bricolin  Knew  anything  oi  our 
scheme.** 

"If  you  persist  in  the  denial  the 
Tribunal  must  investigate  the  case. 
Confess,  and  in  return  for  the  safety 
of  the  Republic  I  assure  you  your 
lives.  I  shall  thus  frdfil  my  duty, 
and  not  send  you  to  the  scaffold.** 

"But,  my  dear  Victor,  we  have 
nothing  to  confess.  Do  you  suppose 
that  we,  finding  you  so  well-disposed 
towards  us,  would  not  gladly  em  orace 
your  offer.** 

"  If  you  have  nothim?  to  confess,'* 
said  Victor,  coldly,  "tms  interview 
had  better  cease.  I  have  informed 
you  of  my  resolution.** 

"  And  you  persist ^" 

"  If  you  persist  You  know  my 
terms,  and  can  accept  or  reject  them. 
He  rose  and  opened  the  door,  order- 
ing the  prisoners  to  be  removed  into 
an  inner  apartment,  and  the  Countess 
de  St  Marc  to  be  conducted  before 
him.  She  came  in  with  great  haughti- 
ness, and  scarcely  paid  any  attention 
to  what  he  saia,  until  he  informed 
her  of  all  he  knew.  She  coloured 
violently,  but  made  no  remark  as  he 
proceeded: 

"  I  have  offered  your  brother  and 
nephew  a  safe-conduct  to  England 
in  exchange  for  a  free  confession  of 
their  scheme,  which  they  have  frankly 
accepted.** 

"They  confessed!**  exclaimed  the 
indicant  Countess. 

"How  else  should  I  have  been  in- 
formed of  the  plot?**  asked  Victor, 
quietly. 

"  The  cowards  !  **  muttered  the 
amazed  Countess^  thinking,  no  doubt, 
that  her  misgivings  respecting  the 
Count*s  fitness  for  such  a  plot  were 
now  realised. 
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"But,"  lie  continued,  "as  their 
confession  may  be  incomplete,  or  de- 
eignedly  inaccurate,  I  am  not  ^oin^ 
to  act  without  feeling  juite  convmcea 
of  its  accuracy ;  for  tnis  reason  I  have 
tiiought  TOToper  to  examine  ^ou  sepa- 
rately. If  your  stories  coincide  I 
shall  be  convinced ;  if  not,  I  shall 
know  that  I  have  been  misinformed. 
I  do  not  ask  ^ou  for  details  g(  the 
ddieme  ;  that  is  tmnecessary ;  what 
I  want  to  know  is  whether  tne  names 
of  the  conspirators  have  been  all 
given  up.  Will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  tell  me  who  they  are  1" 

"  Ourselves." 

"And? "* 

"  No  one  else." 

"  Excuse  me  ;  there  are  others. 
For  instance  there  is  your  son ** 

The  Countess  shook  as  he  said 
this ;  but  recovering  herself  she 
said  : 

"  I  include  him  among  ourselves." 

"And  the  others?" 

"  There  are  no  others." 

"  Have  a  care :  the  lives  of  the 
whole  £Eimily  are  at  stake  imless  I  am 
satisfied;  unless  your  stories  sepa- 
rately J^ee,  I  must  send  you  to  the  • 
Revolutionary  Tribunal" 

"  I  have  answered  you :  there  are 
no  others." 

"The  Count  named  some,  how- 
ever." 

Here  the  Countess  looked  at  him 
steadily,  and  said  :  "  You  have  over- 
reached yourself;  the  Count  has 
made  no  confession.  I  shall  answer 
no  more  questions." 

Victor  saw  indeed  that  his  last  as- 
sertion had  betrayed  him.  Butthefiact 
that  it  had  betrayed  him  suggested 
the  probability  of  there  being  really 
no  other  accomplices  to  name.  In 
this  respect  the  stories  of  both  co- 
incided. He  remained  thoughtful  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  then  opening  the 
door  of  the  apartment,  mto  which 
the  Count  ana  Chevalier  had  been 
conducted,  bowed  her  into  it.  Left 
alone,  he  mused  for  some  time  on  the 
two  interviews.  He  then  ordered 
Adrienne  to  be  introduced. 

Their  meeting  was  strangely  agi- 
tated, andfor  some  time  neither  spoke. 
To  meet  thus  after  such  a  parting, 
after  six  long  yeurs  of  separation^ 
was  indeed  a  trying  event.  The 
emotion  soon  subsided  in  his  breast. 
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He  had  ceased  to  love  her.  He  had 
indeed  almost  forgotten  her  in  the 
hurrying  tumult  of  his  agitated  life ; 
and  although  the  sight  of  that  face 
which  once  filled  him  with  rapture, 
still  affected  him  with  peculiar  feel- 
ings, he  looked  on  it  rather  as  we 
look  on  an  old  book  which  once  de- 
lighted us,  but  which  long  has  lost 
its  power  of  charming.  Adrienne. 
indeed,  was  CTeatly  altered.  Beautiftil 
she  was  stilh  but  there  was  a  faded 
look  about  ner,  produced  by  illness 
and  anxiety,  and  a  constraint  pro- 
duced by  her  present  situation,  which 
robbed  her  of  that  buoyant  grace 
once  so  enchanting  to  him. 

Victor  saw  clearly  that  he  had 
outlived  his  love,  and  instantly  his 
resolution,  hitherto  undefined,  became 
fixed. 

"Adrienne,"  he  said  moumMly, 
"  we  should  not  have  met  thus.  Do 
you  remember  the  happy  days  long 
ago?" 

Tears  rose  into  her  eves  as  she 
looked  at  him  and  said,  "1  have 
never  forgotten  them." 

"  I  was  happy  then,"  he  continued. 
"  And  now  f  He  threw  a  dreary 
moumfulness  into  this  phrase  which 
moved  her,  and  quite  pleased  him. 
for  in  truth  he  was  acting,  and 
thought  of  his  efecte  like  an  actor. 

"  In  those  days,"  said  Adrienne  with 
effort,  "your  life  was  pure.  You 
had  not  then  joined  the  oloodthirsty 
men  who  have  destroyed  France." 

"  My  life  remains  pure,  Adrienne. 
Yes,  in  spite  of  what  you  say,  I  re- 
peat itj  pure,  I  have  served  the 
Republic ;  but  my  hands  are  free  from 
blood." 

"  Do  you  not  serve  those  men — ^are 
you  not  their  accomplice  ?" 

"  No ;  I  serve  a  great  idea,  not 
men." 

"Has  not  your  Republic  become 
an  odious  Despotism?  Has  it  not 
murdered  a  king,  a  queen,  thousands 
of  innocent  beings,  and  are  you  not 
an  accomplice  in  such  acts?  Why, 
then,  do  you  serve  those  men  ?" 

"Adrienne,"  said  Victor,  with  an 
enthusiasm  which  was  only  half 
feigned,  for  he  half  believed  in 
what  he  said,  "there  is  nothing  in 
this  world  worked  out  by  human 
hands  but  has  some  imperfection 
4»JmjriTig  to  it.    I  deplpre,  as  much' 
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as  you  can  do,  the  crimes  which  pas- 
sion perpetrates  in  the  name  of  a 
principle.  I  see  the  madness  of  our 
time.  I  pity  the  victims.  But  even 
among  the  ruin  and  the  bloodshed  I 
see  the  grand  principles  of  Liberty 
retain  their  everlasting  purity;  and 
seeing  this,  I  do  not  give  up  all  my 
faith  in  freedom  because  I  see  men 
so  little  able  to  bear  it  at  first  You 
know  my  early  dreams;  well,  they 
visit  me  still !  I  am  older  now,  and 
wiser.  I  have  learned  that  those 
dreams  are  still  far  from  becoming  re- 
alities. I  have  learned  that  the  pro- 
gress of  the  race  is  slow,  and  beset 
with  pitfalls ;  but  my  faith  in  ulti- 
mate good  remains  imshaken." 

Adnenne  was  so  carried  away  by 
the  tones  of  his  voice,  and  the  enthu- 
siasm of  his  manner,  that  she  forcot 
her  own  opinions  in  admiiatkn.    He 
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perceived  the  effect,  and  continued 
for  some  time  in  the  same  strain. 
The  ardour  of  his  eloquence  not  only 
carried  him  away,  but  made  him  once 
more  feel  something  of  his  old  passion 
for  Adrienne.  It  was  thus  he  used  to 
speak,  and  thus  she  used  to  listen,  in 
old  times !  He  sat  by  her  side,  and 
took  her  hand  as  he  spoke.  She  did 
not  withdraw  it.  A  Knock  startled 
them.  It  was  Sergeant  Roussel,  who, 
on  entering,  noticed  their  ill-conceal- 
ed concision,' and  made  a  note  of  it  in 
his  own  mind.  He  came  to  say  that 
a  courier  had  arrived  with  despatches, 
and  begged  for  instant  audienee; 
With  some  impatience  Victor  OTdered 
him  to  be  admitted ;  aad  havingshown 
Adrienne  into  tiie  room  where  the 
Count,  Countess,  and  Chevalier  al- 
ready were,  bade  ner  be  of  good  cheer, 
and  confide  in  him. 
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Adrienne  found  Nicotte  with  them, 
energetically  recommending  some 
plan  she  had  at  heart,  which  they 
seemed  to  r^ect 

"  Oh,  that  I  could  do  anything  my- 
self," exclaimed  the  good  girl  "  A 
mouse  once  set  a  lion  free  from  the 
net  in  which  he  was  caught;  but 
then  I  ain't  a  mouse,  you  see." 

"  How  many  soldiers  are  there  1" 
inquired  the  Cnevalier. 

"Oh,  ever  so  many.  It's  no  use 
trying  force.  If  Victor  only  were 
my  lover  now;  but  he  hasn't  the 
good  taste.  You  see  we  women  fbid 
It  easy  to  come  over  the  men  when 
they  are  fond  of  us ;  we  twist  them 
round  our  fingers,  and  they  think  it 
pleasant ;  but  when  they  don't  care 
For  us,  our  power  is  nothing.  Gou- 
lard never  would  have  riSced  his 
head  if  I  hadn't  promised  to  many 
him.  I'd  promise  to  marry  Victor, 
but  it  would  be  no  use.  But  now  I 
think  of  it,  if  he  don't  love  me,  he 
does  love  you,  ma'mselle.  You  could 
turn  him  round  your  fioagera"  Adri- 
enne shook  her  head. 

"You  could  indeed.  You  don't 
know  how  easy  it  is  to  make  fools  of 
men  :  they  like  it !" 

"  Victor  is  a  Republican !" 

"Well,  but  Republicans,  the  boo- 
bies, are  men,  are  they  not  ?     If  you 


look  a  little  languishing— the  Cheva- 
lier won't  mind  looks,  will  you  1"  she 
said  suddenly  turning  to  ae  Figeac, 
who  smiled. — "  and  then  say  a  few 
pretty  speeches,  just  to  throw  out  a 
bait — he'll  be  like  a  hungry  pike,  and 
rush  at  any  bait— you're  sure  to  nook 
him,  if  you  try.  I  tell  you  what, 
leave  him  to  me ;  I'll  promise  and 
hint  all  sorts  of  thinga  Do  you  only 
look  sweet  upon  him,  and  then  you 
need  say  nothing*  he  will  imagine 
you  look  all  I  say.'* 

"  And  what  is  to  be  the  upshot  ?" 

"  Why,  that  he  will  let  you  escape 
of  course." 

"  He !  never !"  exclaimed  the  Coun- 
tess. "  I  mistrust  him  in  every  way. 
He  only  affects  Mendship  for  ua 
His  vanity  will  never  foi^give  us ;  we 
once  humiliated  him ;  he  wiU  take  his 
revenge." 

Adnenne  defended  him  warmly ;  the 
Count  was  disposed  to  take  her  view, 
but  the  Chevalier  and  the  Countess 
persisted  in  considering  it  hopeless  to 
expect  any  clemency.  His  manner 
to  them  that  day,  they  said,  was  only 
a  trap.  He  pretended  to  befriend 
them,  that  he  might  extort  their  se- 
cret, and  then  send  them  to  the  tri- 
bunal Nicotte,  however,  was  certain 
of  one  thing — let  him  mean  them 
well  or  ill,  he  was  a  man ;  and  being 
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&  man,  it  was  liard  indeed  if  a  woman 
couldn't  bamboozle  him.  At  any 
xate  she  would  try. 

She  did  tiy.  She  went  straight  to 
Victory  and  told  him  she  wanted 
some  serious  conversation  with  him. 

"About  the  affairs  of  the  Repub- 
lic r  he  asked. 

''  Pooh !"  she  said,  tossing  up  her 
little  saucy  nose,  "you  know  how 
much  I  care  for  the  ICepublic  !  About 
as  much  as  you  do  yourself,  if  the 
truth  were  known.  Oh !  you  needn't 
smile  and  look  knowing.  You  don't 
care  for  the  Republic;  you're  too 
clever  to  be  the  dupe  of  such  rubbish, 
and  too  good  really  to  tolerate  such 
villany.  But  you  don't  choose  to 
risk  your  head  by  saying  so.  I  un- 
derstand— so  does  somebody  else  that 
I  could  name — I  shan't — somebody 
whose  opinion  of  you  is  too  high  to 
make  her  believe  any  ill  of  you.  And 
because  she  thinks  well  of  you  I 
think  well  of  you.  Victor,  there's  my 
hand."  She  held  out  her  hand  to 
him  with  an  air  of  entire  forgiveness. 
He  took  it,  drew  her  towards  him, 
kissed  her  pretty  cheek,  at  which  she 
was  not  at  all  displeased,  but  said — 

'^  Now  let  us  talk  sense.  Ko  one 
can  overhear  us,  can  they  1 " 

"No  one.  But  be  quick,  for  I 
have  much  to  do." 

"Look  here,  Victor.  You  are  to- 
day at  the  top  of  the  wheel — to- 
morrow you  mav  be  sprawling  in  the 
dirt  It  is  well  to  look  ahead.  It 
is  well  to  have  Mends  in  both  camps. 
If  you  act  like  a  man  of  honour,  and 
wink  at  the  escape  of  your  pri- 
sonerSj  you  will" 

"  Nicotte,  you  must  not  talk  to 
me  in  this  way.  Kyou  have  nothing 
else  to  say,  I  must  decline  to  hear  it. 

"  How  can  you  know  what  I  have 
got  to  say.  when  you  won't  hear  me 
to  the  end?" 

"  It  is  imnecessaiy  I  should  hear 
the  end,  when  the  beginning  is 
treason." 

"  Treason  !"  she  exclaimed,  with  a 
contemptuous  toss  of  her  head. 
"How  grandly  we  talk  I  I  don't 
understand  politics ;  I  only  care 
about  common  sense.  It's  common 
sense  I  want  to  show  you.  What 
win  you  gain  by  murderinK  your  old 
benefactor?  Nothing,  fiy  saving 
him  you  may  gain 1  need  not 
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sa^  what,  but,  unless  I  am  much 
mistaken,  your  early  inclinations 
were  fixed  somewhere.  .  .  Ah, 
when  you  left  Chateauneuf  so  sud- 
denly. .  .  ,  By  the  way,  why  did 
you  leave  it?  No  one  even  could 
make  out  why  you  disappeared.  But 
never  mind  that  now.  When  you 
left,  how  some  one  drooped,  and 
pined.  I  noticed  it !  Trust  a 
woman's  eyes  in  such  matters.  You 
see  how  pale  and  worn  she  looks  % 
Who  can  say  how  much  of  that  is 
caused  by  you?  Well,  now  you 
meet  again  — meet  imder  circum- 
stances in  which  you  can  show 
the  extent  of  your  love.  .  .  .  Such 
a  chance  doesn't  occur  every  day,  I 
can  tell  you!" 

"Were  you  commissioned  to  tell 
me  this?  said  Victor,  eyeing  her 
keenly. 

"  Perhaps  I  was,  perhaps  I  wasn't 
You  can  find  out  I  am  nere  to  ask 
you  questions,  not  to  answer  theuL 
And  I  put  this  question  to  you. 
plainly,  without  any  twisting  ana 
turning :  Is  she  not  a  prize  worth 
fifty  republics?  You  don't  answer 
me." 

"You  must  put  a  plainer  question, 
Nicotte." 

"Well,  then  —  to  gain  her  love 
would  you  let  her  father  and  cousins 
escape  ?    CJome,  that's  plain." 

Victor  was  silently  drawing  fig- 
ures on  the  paper  with  a  pen,  and 
revolving  in  his  mind  the  thoughts 
called  up  by  Nicotte's  question.  He 
felt  persuaded  that  she  had  been 
commissioned  to  put  this  question  to 
him,  and  never  imagined  the  little 
woman  was  boldly  taMng  upon  her- 
self to  promise  anything  and  every- 
thing which  would  secure  her  pur- 
pose, in  the  comfortable  belief  that  it 
could  all  be  justly  disavowed  by  the 
Count  and  Adrienne  when  the  pro- 
mises were  claimed  to  be  fulfilled. 

"  Why  do  you  hesitate  ? "  she  con- 
tinued. "Any  other  man  would 
jump  out  of  his  skin  with  joy  at  the 
chance  " 

"Nicotte,  you  have  put  a  very 
strange  question  to  the  Commissary 
of  the  Republic." 

"  I  spoKe  to  Victor  Marraa." 

"  Wdl,  then,  Victor  Marras  shall 
answer  you ;  but  remember  it  is  not 
tJie  Commissary  who  speaks.** 
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"  Yes,  yes ;  I  don*t  want  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  that— (she  was 
going  to  use  a  strong  expression,  but, 
checking  herself,  said)— person." 

**  Victor's  answer  to  your  question 
is  this  :  No  proposition  of  any  kind 
has  been  ms^e  to  him  by  those  most 
concerned.  He  cannot  deal  with 
any  others.  Let  a  distinct  proposi- 
tion be  made  to  him,  and  accord- 
ing to  its  distinctness  will  be  the 
distinctness  of  his  answer.  To 
merely  vague  indefinite  questions  he 
will  return  indefinite  replies.  Do 
you  understand?" 

Nicotte  understood  perfectly,  but 
did  not  relish  what  she  understood. 
She  saw  that  he  was  too  cunning  to 
be  duped  by  a  mere  lure  to  a  boyish 
passion.  Sne  tried  to  persuade  nim 
to  be  open  with  her  :  out  his  stead- 
fast reply  was,  that  ne  would  only 
deal  with  principals,  not  agents. 

She  left  him  to  communicate  to 
the  Count  the  result  of  her  inter- 
view, and  did  not  notice  the  pecu- 
liar smile  which  stole  across  his  lips 
as  she  departed.  He  continued 
drawing  figures  with  his  pen,  and 
smiling  to  himself  as  he  did  so.  At 
length  ne  rose  with  an  air  of  strange 
exmtation,  threw  a  cloak  over  his 
-shoulders,  and  went  out. 

At  the  door  he  met  Sergeant 
Roussel,  with  throe  soldiers  con- 
ducting a  prisoner,  who  proved  to  be 
Henri  de  St  Marc.  Victor  instantly 
returned  into  the  house,  and,  order- 
ing the  prisoner  to  be  brought  to  him 
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in  a  small  room  at  the  back,  sat 
alone  with  him  for  half  an  nour, 
trying,  first  by  threats,  and  next  by 
cajoleries,  to  extort  from  him  the 
names  of  the  other  conspirators. 
Henri,  however,  maintained,  as  the 
others  had  maintained,  that  the  con- 
spiracy was  confided  to  their  own 
family,  and  Bricolin.  Victor  now 
believed  this  to  be  the  case.  It  was 
only  negative  evidence,  indeed,  but 
it  looked  like  certainty,  and  the  fact 
was  important  He  quitted  his  pri- 
soner to  go  at  once  and  write  a  de- 
spatch. On  his  way  he  ordered 
^rgeant  Roussel  to  stay  in  the  room 
with  Henri  de  St  Marc,  and  watch 
him  closely,  but  otherwise  to  be  as 
respectful  and  agreeable  to  him  as 
the  disagreeable  office  admitted. 
The  Sergeant  was  not  in  the  least 
surprised  at  this  order.  He  had 
noticed  the  kindness  with  which  the 
prisoners  had  been  treated.  He  had 
noticed  the  confusion  of  both  Victor 
and  Adrienne  when  he  suddenly  in- 
terrupted their  tHe-dAke,  He  re- 
membered the  old  passion  of  Victor 
for  the  young  Chatelaine:  and  he 
knew  notning  of  the  cause  of  Victor's 
sudden  departure  from  Chateauneuf 
The  old  soldier  was  himself  but  a 
very  tepid  republican.  He  served 
the  Republic,  indeed,  because  he 
was  a  French  soldier,  and  felt  a 
Frenchman's  pride  in  tne  victories  of 
the  Republican  troops;  but  he  had 
very  little  political  passion,  and  was 
attached  to  the  Chateauneuf  family. 


CHAPTER  IV.— AK   OLD  SOLDIER  AND  A   PRETTY  WOMAN. 


Well,  Sergeant,"  said  Henri  gaily, 
"  I  am  glad  they  have  given  me  you 
as  a  guard.  I  like  to  have  a  fami- 
liar phiz  before  me.  Have  you  a 
pack  of  cards,  or  a  dice-box,  by  acci- 
dent?    It   would    make  the  time 


"  Yes,  here  are  cards,"  said  Rous- 
sel, drawing  from  his  pocket  a  pack 
which  mi^ht  have  been  white  in  pre- 
historic times,  but  which,  from  the 
fingers  of  gentlemen  who  hummed 
the  Marseillaise,  had  acquired  a  hue 
not  easily  recognisable  as  white. 

"  Roussel,  old  fellow,"  said  Henri 
as  he  shuffled,  "  I  tell  you  what  are 
the  stakes  now  we  can  play  for  with 


mutual  advantage.  You're  not  ovei> 
burdened  with  money,  are  you  ?" 

The  Seigeant  ^nned  at  this  plea- 
santry, and  twirled  his  long  grey 
mustache. 

"Very  well;  you  can't  stake 
money,  of  course,  and  it's  no  use  giv- 
ing credit,  because  I  may  not  live  to 
be  paid.  I  am  rich  in  money,  but 
poor  in  something  else :  shall  we 
make  these  two  the  stakes  t" 

"Don't  understand." 

"I  stake  my  money — ^you  stake 
your  blindness.  If  you  win,  you  get 
money ;  if  you  lose,  you  go  to  sleep,  or 
look  another  way,  wnile  I  take  an  air- 
ing on  the  sands.   D'yeunderstandr 
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"  Monsieur  Henri— I  mean  citizen, 
—It  does  me  good  to  see  you  keep 
up  your  spirits  so,  that  it  doea" 

**  Then  you  consent  T 

"Tleaae  don't  ask  such  things; 
don't  allude  to  them.  I  am  here  to 
guard  yea  It's  a  very  painful 
office *" 

"Then  quit  it.  my  dear  fellow, 
ouit  it  at  once.  I  have  no  fastidious 
aedre  to  be  attended  by  a  guard  of 
honour,  I  pledge  you  my  word." 

"You  mustn't  talk  so;  please 
don't.  It  onlymakes  my  duty  more 
unpleasant" 

^  Then  you  won't  play  ?" 

"Not/^staka  rm  willing  to  do 
anything  that's  agreeable,  provided 
it  does  not  interfere  with  my  duty." 

"  Very  well,  very  well ;  say  no 
more.  Then  we  must  play  for  love 
I  suppose.  Hang  it,  I  can't  stand 
that  I  tell  you  what :  my  money 
against  your  moustaches !" 

Roussel  laughed  and  stroked  his 


grisly  upper  lip. 

"We  must  play 
said  Henri    "If  1  win  two  games 


iTe  must  play  for  something," 


out  of  three,  I  shall  demand  your 
moustaches;  if  you  win  you  gain 
this  nurse." 

After  some  laughing  this  was 
settled,  and  they  began  to  play,  but 
the  entrance  of  Isicotte,  with  a  basket 
on  her  arm,  made  a  diversion.  She 
had  brought  some  wine  to  cheer  her 
beloved  young  master,  and  hoped 
the  dear  old  sergeant  wouldn't  object 
to  a  glass.  To  which  the  sergeant 
had  no  objection  whatever. 

"  You  see,"  she  said,  "  when  one  is 
confined  to  a  single  room,  it  is  very 
tediousL  and  there's  nothing  like  a 
glass  of  good  wine  to  make  time  slip 
away.  So  put  up  your  cards  for  the 
present,  ana  let  me  arrange  the  table. 
If  you  ask  me,  I'll  take  a  sip  with 
you.    I  ain't  at  all  proud," 

"  You're  an  angel,  Nicotte  !"  said 
the  gallant  Roussel. 

"Oh,  sergeant !" 

"  You  are.  If  I  were  rich  enough, 
I'd  many  you,  and  brave  the  conse- 
quences. 

"  Would  you  now  really  ]  But  I 
ain't  good  enough  for  such  as  you." 

"  Coquette  I"  exclaimed  he,  wink- 
ing at  her,  as  he  emptied  his  glass. 

"  I  say  what  I  mean,  sergeant,"  she 
said,  filhng  his  glass  once  more. 
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"  You're  fit  for  the  wife  of  a  mar- 
shal of  France,"  added  the  sergeant, 
again  emptying  his  glass  at  one  toss, 
and  again  holmng  it  out  to  be  fillea 
by  the  ready  Nicotte,  who  indeed  was 
by  no  means  backward^  for  she  had 
interpreted  the  look  given  her  by 
Henri,  which  said  "Make  him 
drunk,"  and  had  replied  by  a  look 
which  said  "  Trust  me  !" 

"  And,  sergeant,  do  you  really 
mean  now  that  you  would  marry  me 
if  you  could  f* 

"  On  the  word  of  a  soldier !" 

"  Dear,  dear  I  —  Another  glass, 
sergeant" 

"  By  all  means,  Nicotte  ;  many 
other  glasses." 

"That's  right" 

"  But^"  added  the  sergeant  laying 
down  his  glass,  "  before  we  proceea 
fuirther,  let  us  come  to  a  distinct 
understanding.  This  wine  is  ex- 
cellent, and  I  am  fond  of  good  wine. 
But  there  are  two  things  I  specially 
hate." 

"And  what  are  they r 

"  First,  I  hate  being  made  a  fool 
of  Next,  I  hate  being  thought  so 
soft  as  to  be  easily  made  a^ol  of. 
Now,  it's  quite  clear  you  want  to 
make  me  dnmk." 

"  Oh,  sergeant !  What  an  idea  !" 

"  I  don't  olame  you— not  I.  Stra- 
tagem of  war!  6ut  you  mustn't 
suppose  you  can  out-manoeuvre  an 
old  soldier  like  me.  It  can't  be  done. 
The  old  boy  has  his  eye  open, 
wide  I" 

"You  foolish  old  fellow,  why 
should  I  want  to  make  you  dnmk. 
I  hate  to  see  men  so — the  beasts  !" 

"  Nicotte,  I  told  you  the  thing 
wasn't  to  be  done.  That's  enough.  Be- 
sides, if  you  fancy  that  three  oottles 
of  such  wine  as  this  is  to  do  it,  you 
are  mistaken  —  six  wouldn't  make 
me  sleepy.  There.  I  only  mentioned 
it  that  we  might  spend  the  evening 
pleasantly,  and  on  a  right  under- 
standing.   Now,  another  glass." 

"Sergeant,"  said  Henri  with 
warmth,  "you're  a  fine  fellow,  and 
make  me  ashamed  of  myself.  I'll 
show  you  my  cards:  I  do  want  to 
escape.    Will  you  aid  me  ]" 

"Decidedly  not" 

"  Will  nothing  tempt  you  T 

"  Nothing.  I  have  my  notions  of 
honour  as  well  as  another.    Jt  is  my 
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duty  to  guard  you,  and  while  there 
is  life  in  me,  guard  you  I  wilL" 

"And  do  you  really  think,"  said 
Nicotte,  "  that  Victor  meant  you  to 
guard  Monsieur  H enri  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  of  it.** 

"  Well  !**  she  exclaimed,  throwing 
up  her  eyes,  "for  a  man  of  your 
quickness!  A  woman,  sergeant,  in 
your  place,  would  have  soon  seen 
through  (hatr 

"  Of  course,"  said  Henri,  not  at  all 
divining  what  a  woman  would  have 
seen  through, "  so  would  a  man,  if  his 
wits  were  sharpened.** 

"  I  don't,"  said  RousseL 

"Why,"  retorted  Nicotte,  "it*sas 
plain  as  two  pats  of  butter.  Victor 
IS  Commissary  of  the  Republic,  isn't 
her 

"  Plain  enough  that" 

"And,"  she  continued,  *'iB  forced 
to  arrest  every  one  he  is  ordered  to 
arrest,  whether  he  likes  it  or  whether 
he  lumps  it.  No  choice  is  left  him. 
If  his  own  father  was  denounced,  he 
must  arrest  hiuL" 

"WeU;  goon." 

"He  wouldn't  like  to  arrest  his 
father,  and  he  wouldn't  break  his 
heart  if  his  father  escaped,  I  sup- 
pose? Well,  doesn't  this  apply  to 
the  Count  and  the  Count's  ramily, 
who  were  such  friends  to  him  when 
he  was  a  poor  youth  at  Chateauneuf 
— you  remember?  Of  course  he  is 
veiT  reluctant  to  arrest  them." 

"There,  Nicotte,  your  argument 
fails." 

"How  so?*' 

"Pitiably  fails!  He  was  more 
eager  about  arresting  them  than  ever 
I  remember  to  have  seen  him  in 
other  cases." 

"  Of  course  he  was,"  she  boldly  re- 
plied, trusting  to  her  mother-wit  to 
find  some  excuse. 

"  Why  was  he,  if,  as  you  say,  he 
was  forced  ?"  asked  Roussel. 

"  Because  he  want^  to  have  them 
in  his  otim  hands— if  his  father  was 
to  be  arrested  he  would  prefer  no  one 
else  having  the  oflSce,  because  no  one 
else  would  care  what  became  of  him. 
Don*t  you  see  ]  Why  shoidd  Victor 
be  anxious  to  make  his  benefactors 
prisoners,  unless  he  i^-ished  to  be- 
friend them  r* 

"  Its  quite  clear !"  said  Henri,  con- 
fidently. 

The  seigeant  was  somewhat  stag- 
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gered  by  the  argument ;  but  he  was 
more  silenced  than  convinced. 

"Don't  you  see  it  ?"  she  asked. 

"  No,"  he  answered,  "  I  don't  j 
frankly,  I  don't  see  it.  I  wish  I 
did,  for  I  should  really  rejoice  in  the 
escape  of  Monsieur  UenrL  I  have 
always  been  attached  to  him  and  his 
family." 

"  There  again,"  said  Nicotte, "  your 
known  attfwhment  to  the  family  is 
the  reason  why  you  are  appointed  to 
guard  him." 

"  Yes,"  said  Henri,  "he  counts  xxp- 
on  your  shutting  your  eyes." 

Koussel  was  yielding  visibly  be- 
neath these  arguments,  and  said 
dubiously  : — 

"  If  he  wishes  you  to  be  free,  why 
doesn't  he  let  you  escape  himself?" 

"Who  can  penetrate  secret  mo- 
tives ? "  said  Henri,  feeling  that 
RousseFs  argument  was  unanswer- 
able. 

"It  is  quite  clear,"  said  Nicotte. 
"  Victor  would  be  very  glad  to  hear 
you  had  escaped ;  but  as  suspicion 
would  naturally  fall  on  him,  he  acts 
so  as  to  avoid  it.  Eveiy  one  will  be- 
lieve that  a  sentinel  can  be  bribed ; 
but  they  wouldn't  believe  Victor 
could."  Roussel  remained  a  few 
moments  silent,  and  then  said : 

"  I  tell  you  what :  PU  hint  the  mat- 
ter to  him,  and  if  I  find  him  will- 
ing  " 

"  Don't  dream  of  such  a  plan,"  she 
quickly  interposed ;  "  it  is  important 
he  should  know  nothing  of  it.  He 
mi^ht  as  well  do  it  himself  as  know 
of  it  But  to  prove  that  he  means 
him  to  escape,  look  here !"  and  she 
pointed  to  Victor's  cloak  and  hat 
which  he  had  left  on  a  chair,  and  had 
forgotten  to  remove  when  he  retired 
to  write  his  despatch.  "  Do  you  re- 
cognise his  hat  and  cloak?  Is  not 
that  plain?  Is  it  not  a  disguise  by 
means  of  which  he  may  pass  un- 
challenged by  the  sentinels  ? 

"Well,  it  is  strange.  I  confess." 
And  Roussel  thought  of  what  Victor 
had  said  to  him,  and  thought  of  the 
confusion  on  Adrienne's  face  when  he 
interrupted  the  t^te-drtHe,  Nicotte 
saw  the  effect,  and  said  :  "  He  not 
only  leaves  a  disguise,  but  he  places 
you,  whom  he  Imows  to  be  a  friend, 
as  guard.  The  thing  is  as  plain  as 
da:^ight." 

"  Koussel,  do  not  fail  me !  Nicotte 
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is  right  Let  me  but  take  this  dis- 
guise. You  pretend  to  be  drunk — 
which  these  bottles  will  explain." 

"  He  will,"  said  Nicotte.  putting 
her  white  arms  round  the  old  8oldier*s 
neck — "won't  he.  like  a  good  dear 
old.brave  fellow  tnat  he  is. 

"You  be  sprawling  on  the  floor, 
and  pretend  to  be  drunk,  or  what  is 
better  still,  make  yourself  really 
drunk ;  that  will  remove  all  sus- 
picion," 
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I  need  not  pursue  this  scene  of 
argiunent  and  coaxing.  Nicotte  clung 
to  nim  and  cigoled  him  till  he  was 
ready  to  do  anything  she  wished.  She 
kissed  his  rough  cheek,  and  caressed 
him  into  submission.  Henri  havine 
obtained  the  pass-word,  and  wrapped 
himself  in  "Victor's  cloak,  shrouded 
his  face  with  the  hat,  and  awaited 
till  Nicotte  should  assure  him  the 
coast  was  sufficiently  clear  for  him  to 
venture. 


CHAPTER  V. — AN  OFFEB  OF  MABBIAQE. 


When  Nicotte  had  told  the  Count 
of  her  interview  with  Victor,  what 
she  had  said  to  him,  and  what  re* 
plies  he  had  made,  a  serious  and 
anxious  discussion  was  held  by  the 

Erisonera  The  Countess,  much  as 
er  heart  was  set  on  the  conspiracy, 
could  not  brook  the  idea  of  theur 
seeming  even  for  a  moment  to  enter- 
tain such  a  project  as  the  one  Victor 
expected.  The  Count  was  wavering 
betwixt  family  pride,  personal  safety, 
and  the  success  of  their  great  enter- 
prise. The  Chevalier  boldly  advo- 
cated the  desirableness  of  in  any 
way  buying  Victor's  silence  ;  he  only 
thought  of  one  serious  obstacle  wMch 
should  stay  them,  and  that  was 
Adrienne.  "We  must  not  sell  her 
happiness,  even  to  secure  our  great 
objects,"  he  said. 

Adrienne  pressed  his  hand  warmly 
in  token  of  her  thanks,  and  then 
said : 

"  Father,  if  the  decision  is  to  rest 
with  me,  I  cannot  hesitate.  Let  the 
Chevalier  release  me  from  my  word, 
and  I  am  ready  to  marry  any  to  save 
you." 

"Noble  girl !"  said  her  father,  "I 
cannot  accept  the  sacrifice."  But  she 
felt  sure  he  would  accept  it ;  and, 
after  listening  to  her  arguments  for 
some  time,  he  yielded  to  what  he 
nevertheless  r^arded  as  a  veiy  ter- 
rible alternative.  The  truth  is,  Adri- 
enne had  a  very  powerful  cause  to 
arffue,  and  argued  it  with  very  power- 
ful eloquence,  for  not  only  was  she 
deeply  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance of  rescuing  her  family  from  the 
present  danger,  and  thus,  as  she 
thought,  nitrating  France  from  a 
blooa-thirgty  tyranny,  when  these 
4D0uld  be  effected  by  some  self-sacri- 


fice on  her  part,  but  the  sacrifice  it- 
self, if  truth  must  be  told^  did  not 
seem  so  appalling  to  her  as  it  seemed 
to  others.  To  &  the  wife  of  Victor 
Marras,  to  rescue  his  ardent  and  as- 
piring nature  from  the  misguided  men 
with  whom  he  was  associated,  to 
keep  him  pure  and  worthy  of  her 
love,  was  worth  the  sacrifice  of  family 
pride.  They  would  go  to  England  ; 
there,  away  from  all  political  connec- 
tions, Victor  would  learn  to  see  in  its 
true  light  the  error  of  the  Republican 
party,  or  at  any  rate  would  cease  to 
have  any  complicity  with  its  acts. 

Victor  had  not  finished  his  des- 
mtch  when  he. was  informed  the 
Count  wished  to  speak  with  him 
alone.  He  descended,  and  had  the 
Count  ushewd  into  the  room  where 
he  had  first  examined  him.  As  soon 
as  the  doors  were  dosed,  the  Count 
said  : 

"  Victor,  I  have  a  proposition  to 
make  to  you,  if  it  be  not  already  too 
late." 

Victor  bowed,  and  in  bowing  con- 
cealed the  smile  which  he  could  not 
supprees. 

**  Before  I  do  so,"  continued  the 
Count,  "it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
know  one  thing,  because  all  depends 
on  that  You  have  discovered  my 
secret.  Have  you  revealed  it  to  any 
one  else  ?" 

"  To  no  one." 

"Does  any  one  besides  yourself 
know  it  through  any  other  channel  ?" 

"  Indeed,  that  is  more  than  I  can 
answer.  You  have  not  told  me 
who  are  the  conspirators.  I  cannot 
answer  for  one  of  them  not  having 
betrayed  you  as  Bricolin  did." 

"Did  Bricolin  tell  any  one  but 
your 
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"No  one." 

"  Then  I  may  consider  myself  safe 
if  you  are  silent  T 

"You  may;  but  I  shall  not  be 
silent,  so  there  is  nothing  gained  by 
that;^ 

"  Victor,  I  will  be  frank  with  you. 
I  was  always  fond  of  you,  as  you 
know.  You  love  my  daughter.  .  .  . 
Some  years  ago  you  were  refused  her 
hand,  under  circumstances  painful 
for  me  to  recall ;  but  your  gopa  sense 
will  tell  you  that  the  refussJ  was  very 
natural:  you  know  she  was  afiBanced 
to  the  Chevalier.  Suppose  I  were  to 
tell  you  Adrienne  is  free  1** 

"  Bo  you  tell  me  so  1" 

"  I  do.  The  Chevalier  resigns  his 
claim  in  your  favour.  Escape  with 
her  and  the  Countess  to  England,  re- 
lease us  from  arrest,  and  I  will  call 
you  son." 

Victor  remained  silent  His  si- 
lence made  the  Coimt  uneasy,  and  he 
said: 

"You  will  not  be  expected  to  take 
any  active  part  •  if  we  fail,  you  can- 
not be  suspected,  because  who  is  to 
know  that  you  were  acquainted  with 
our  scheme  1  Besides,  you  will  be  in 


"Am  I  to  understand  you  to  be  per- 
fectly serious  in  this  bargain  ] "  Vic- 
tor asked. 

"Perfectly." 

Victor  rose,  opened  the  door  which 
led  into  the  room  where  the  otJiers 
were,  and  beggine  the  Count  to  follow 
him,  found  hmiself  in  the  family  circle, 
all  eyes  anxiously  fixed  upon  his  face. 

"The  Count  de  Chateauneuf,"  he 
said,  in  a  clear  firm  voice,  "  has  just 
made  a  proposition  to  me,  whida  is 
so  far  exceeding  my  exipectation,  that 
I  wish  to  have  it  connrmed  by  your 
presence.  If  my  ears  have  not  utterly 
deluded  me,  he  proposes  that  I  should 
escape  to  Englana  with  you,  Coim- 
tess,  and  you.  Mademoiselle,  leaving 
him,  the  Chevalier,  and  Monsieur 
Henri,  to  pursue  their  route  to  Paris. 
Have  I  nghtly  interpreted  the  pro- 
position ?*' 

"  Quite,"  answered  the  Count 

"  I  further  understand.  Mademoi- 
selle, that  vour  engagement  to  the 
Chevalier  ae  Fi^eac  is  at  an  end. 
Is  it  sol"  Adnenne  blushed  and 
looked  down.  The  Chevalier  an- 
swered that  it  was  so. 

"And  —  but  here  I  confess   my 


doubts  are  increased— I  further  un- 
derstood the  Count  to  say  that  my 
acquiescence  in  his  proposition  would 
be  rewarded  in  a  way  which  my 
modesty  almost  prevents  my  credit- 
ing in  spite  of  the  solemn  significance 
Iknow  to  be  due  to  every  word  of 
his.  .  .  .  Did  I  rightly  under- 
stand. Mademoiselle,  that  the  price 
of  my  consent  was  to  be  your  nand 

.  .  .  that  I  should  call  you 
wife?" 

Adrienne  tremblingly  raised  her 
eyes  full  upon  him,  and  murmured 
faintly — 

"Yes!" 

Tlie  murmur  thrilled  him  —  not 
indeed  with  holy,  but  with  devilish 
ioy.  He  had  brought  her  to  that ! 
he  had  made  the  wnole  family  offer 
him  the  hand  which,  six  years  ago, 
had  been  refused  him  with  contumely ; 
he  had  made  her  offer  herself  in  so 
many  words :  and  his  bosom  swell- 
ed with  priae,  exulting  in  the  re- 
fusal he  was  about  to  make.  For 
indeed  he  had  never  contemplated  its 
acceptance.  He  had  ceased  to  love 
Adnenne ;  and  even  had  he  cared 
enough  for  her  to  be  tempted  by  the 
offer,  he  had  already  placed  himself 
beyond  the  power  of  acceptance,  for 
a  messenger  was  far  on  his  way  to 
Paris  with  full  details  of  the  conspi- 
racy. But  whOe  he  was  to  refuse 
the  offer,  he  still  wished  to  preserve 
in  Adrienne's  eyes  the  heroic  attitude 
of  one  who  sacrificed  affection  to 
honour.  Perhaps  he  half  deceived 
himself  by  his  attitude.  Actors  on 
the  stage  of  real  life  are  very  apt  to 
believe  in  their  own  parts. 

"It  is  true  then!  he  exclaimed. 
"  I  have  not  deceived  myself.  I  am 
asked,  in  so  many  words,  to  desert 
the  cause  I  have  espoused— to  forfeit 
my  honour — or  else  to  rive  up  the 
daydream  of  my  boyish  hopes.  Ad- 
rienne, you  know  how  I  have  loved 
you.  You  know  my  opinions.  Tell 
me !  oh,  tell  me.  whicn  course  you 
would  have  me  cnoose  ? " 

Adrienne,  extremely  agitated  by 
this  appeaJ,  could  only  murmur 
"  Ask  your  .  .  .  own  heiurt." 

"My  heart !"  he  exclaimed,  with 
dithyrambic  fire  ;  "it  is  broken  I 
Cruel,  cruel  irony  to  bid  me  ask  my 
heart !  You  know,  none  so  well  as 
you,  that  its  answer  can  be  but  one." 
She  raised  her  eyes.    "  To  lose  you 
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again  would  be  to  lose  life,  and  hope, 
and  energy."  Her  heart  beat  auick. 
He  dropped  his  voice  aB  he  adaed — 
"  But  even  you  would  be  lost  if  I  lost 
my  honour.  I  cannot  gain  you  at 
the  expense  of  my  own  self-respect — 
I  should  lose  you  in  becoming  un- 
worthy of  you. 

He  was  extremelv  pleased  with 
this  tirade,  which  threw  them  into 
utter  consternation.  No  one  believed 
in  it  but  Adrienne.  The  theatriad 
accent  betrayed  him  to  the  keener 
eyes  of  the  others ;  but  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  hear  him  speak  so ; 
and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  she  ad- 
mired him  the  more  for  his  refusal, 
and,  because  it  raised  him  in  her 
estimation,  forgot  that  it  ruined 
their  hopes. 

"Victor,"  said  the  Count,  "your 
scruples  do  you  honour,  but  they  are 
misplaced.  Let  no  misguided  no- 
tions warp  your  jud^ent.  Think 
of  what  the  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment is,  and  then  think  of  my  offer." 

"The  notions  you  are  pleased  to 
call  misguided,"  he  said  haughtily, 
"  are  those  to  the  service  of  which 
I  have  devoted  mj  life.  1  did  hope 
that  you,"  he  said,  turning  to  Ad- 
rienne, "  would  have  given  me  cou- 
rage to  persevere  in  the  path  of  duty. 
To  you  I  looked  for  words  which 
would  have  saved  me  from  the  pain 
of  rejecting  a  marriage,  which  would 
have  been  more  to  me  than  an  em- 

fire.  You  have  foiled  me.  Well ! 
must  bear  mv  burden  with  what 
strength  I  may. 

Bowing,  and  casting  a  mournful 
look  upon  her,  he  withdrew,  gratified 
with  tne  "point "he  had  made.  A 
dead  silence  succeeded.  Each  was 
occupied  with  the  thoughts  raised  by 
this  failure  of  their  scheme. 

All  this  time  Nicotte  and  Henri 
were  persuading  Sergjeant  Roussel. 
as  we  nave  seen,  that  his  being  placed 
as  a  guard  over  Henri  was  meant 
that  he  should  suffer  the  escape. 
They  had  not  quite  ovemded  his 
scruples,  when  €k>ulard  paid  the 
Count  a  visit,  and  asked  him  if  there 
was  any  way  in  which  he  could  be 
useful 

"It  was  I  who  managed  your  es- 
cape b^ore,  in  coi\junction  with 
Nicotte.  But  I  don't  wish  it  gene- 
rally ^own:  so  that  you,  M.  le 
Comte,  and  Nicotte  approve,  that  is 
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all  I  desire.  Others,  you  see,  might 
look  at  the  matter  in  a  difife^pnt  li^t. 
You  understand." 

"  Perfectly,  (foulard,  perfectly." 

"How  can  I  assist  you?  Show 
me  a  way,  and  if  it's  safe^  Til  brave 
the  conseauences." 

"  Thanks  ;  but  unhappily  we 
know  of  no  such  way." 

"  Well,  that's  unfortunate.  At  any 
rate  I  may  leave  this  pistol  on  the 
table,"  he  said,  drawing  out  a  hug^ 
holster-pistol  like  a  small  blunder- 
buss, and  placing  it  on  the  table : 
"and  then,  you  know,  if  I  shoula 
forget  to  take  it  away  with  me,  why, 
that  is  no  great  crime.  A  man  s 
memory  is  not  always  on  the  alert. 
And  if  you  ihould  shoot  a  sentinel 
by  mistiEike,  aiming  at  a  sparrow, 
why,  they  can't  say  I  did  it,  can 
they?" 

"Excellent  fellow !"  exclaimed  the 
Chevalier,  snatching  up  the  pistol 

"  Take  care,"  said  the  barber.  "  it's 
loaded,  and  with  ball  too.  And  if 
there  should  be  any  sparrows  or  bats 
flying  about,  all  I  can  say  is,  that— in 
pity  for  the  poor  dumb  creatures, — 
7  fwpe  yovCll  mmr 

"  Who's  that  ? "  said  the  Chevalier 
hastily,  looking  out  of  the  window. 

"  Bfush  !  that's  no  sparrow ;  you 
must  not  aim  at  him  :  it's  the  Com- 
missary." 

In  another. second  the  sound  of  a 
pistol-shot  broke  the  evening  silence. 

"  What  have  you  done !"  exclaim- 
ed the  Count. 

"  He's  struck !— he's  killed  !"  tri- 
umphantly  answered  the  Chevalier. 

"Assassin ! "  screamed  Adrienne,  in 
a  transport  of  grief  and  indignation. 

Coulard  was  out  of  the  room  like 
an  arrow. 

The  Chevalier  turned  from  the 
window  and  said — 

"Now  we  are  safe.  No  one  but 
the  Commissary  knew  of  our  plans. 
He  cannot  betray  us  now.  For  my- 
self, I  am  willin£^  to  bear  the  conse- 
quences. I  shall  confess  my  deed- 
attribute  it  to  iealpusy.  I  snail  suf- 
fer, but  I  shall  have  saved  the  cause." 

^* Boldly  and  nobly  done!"  said 
the  Countess. 

The  Count  shook  his  head. 

"  I  fear  this  has  but  made  our  fate 
certain,"  he  said.  "  Victor  might  have 
changed  his  mind." 

"Be  under  no  apprehension"  re- 
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plied  the  Chevalier.  "  Our  first  ob- 
ject wa8j»  secure  our  secret.  One 
man  alone  possessed  it,  and  he  has 
carried  it  to  the  ^ve." 

"  Not  yet !"  said  a  powerful  voice. 
The  door  opened,  and  Victor  stood 
before  them. 

The  three  stood  as 'if  petrified. 
Adrienne,  who  had  been  buried  in 
grief,  looKed  up  with  swimming  eyes 
and  eager  parted  lips  at  this  appari- 
tion. 

"You  have  the  murderer's  in- 
stinct, ChevaUer,"  said  Victor  with 
hissing  sarcasm,  "  and  you  have  the 
murderer's  hand ;  but  you  want  the 
murderer's  eye." 

"  Alive ! "  exclaimed  the  Chevalier, 
with  an  accent  of  despair. 

"  Your  aim  was  well  directed,  but 
the  bullet  reached  one  who  wore  my 
hat  and  cloak.  That  one  I  believe 
you  know." 

He  here  motioned  to  the  soldiers 
outside,  who  entered,  bearing  the 
body  of  Henri  de  St  Marc.  With  a 
heart-broken  cry  the  Countess  de- 
tected her  son,  and  flung  herself  on 
her  knees  before  the  corpse,  feeling 
at  the  breast  if  life  still  were  there. 
But  that  light  heart  was  now  still. 
In  vain  the  agonised  mother  sought 
against   evidence    for   some    slight 
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hope,  some  breath  that  might  pro- 
mise her  life  had  not  auite  depai1;ed. 
He  was  dead.  The  otners  looked  on 
in  silence.  In  silence  the  Countess 
rose,  when  the  conviction  came  upon 
her.  and  walking  up  to  the  Chevauer^ 
saio,  in  a  low  but  nrm  voice — 

"  You  did  not  mean  this ;  I  for- 
give you." 

The  Chevalier  waa  so  moved  by 
thi&  that  he  burst  into  tears. 

Victor,  not  wishing  to  interrupt 
the  scene  farther,  withdrew,  bidding 
the  soldiers,  however,  remain  to 
watch  the  prisoners  with  closeness. 

Terrible  indeed  were  the  hours 
which  passed.  No  one  spoke,  save 
the  soldiers  in  an  occasional  whis- 
per. The  Countess  sat  in  forlorn 
grandeur  gazing  at  her  only  child 
lying  dead  beside  her.  The  Count 
and  Chevalier  sat  mournfully  rumi« 
nating,  expecting  every  moment  the 
summons  to  be  marched  before  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal.  Adrienne 
sat  beside  the  Countess,  holding  one 
hand  in  both  of  hers,  and  occasion- 
ally kissing  it  tenderly.  Nothing 
could  be  said.  Feelings  too  deep  for 
tears,  or  any  other  expression,  nlled 
them  all  Even  the  rude  soldiers 
were  hushed  into  awe  by  the  sight  of 
such  grie£ 


CHAPTER  VI.— THE  CLOUDS  CLEAR. 


Victor  had  just  finished  his  des- 
patch when  an  agent  ta])ped  at  his 
door,  and,  without  waiting  for  the 
words  "Come  in."  entered  almost 
breathless  with  tne  news  that  the 
Convention  had  arrested  Robespierre, 
Couthon,  St  Just,  Lebas,  and  others. 

Victor  started  from  his  seat  at  the 
first  words,  and  hurriedly  demanded 
the  details,  which  the  agent  could 
not  give.  The  news  had  just  reached 
St  Malo.  Patriots  were  everywhere 
in  consternation.  The  arrest  of  the 
Triumvirs  was  certain  to  be  followed 
by  their  execution.  The  Commune 
had  suffered  its  chiefs  to  be  arrested ; 
France  was  rising  a«dnst  the  Terror. 

Instead  of  forwarding  his  despatch, 
Victor,  when  once  more  alone,  quietly 
destroyed  it ;  and  then,  leaning  his 
head  upon  Ms  hands,  meditat^  on 
the  course  of  action  he  should  pursue. 
Bitterly  reproaching  himself  for  not 
having  accepted  the  Count's  offer,  he 


now  pondered  on  the  means  of  re- 
trieving that  mistake.  His  first 
order  was,  that  no  one  on  any  pre- 
text was  to  communicate  witn  the 
prisoners ;  but  before  that  order  had 
Deen  given,  Nicotte  had  whispered  in 
the  (%unt*s  ear  the  glorious  news  of 
Robespierre's  arrest.  It  came  like  a 
ray  of  sunshine  athwart  the  gloom  of 
the  scene. 

But  although  the  Triumvirs  were 
deposed,  they  were  deposed  by  the 
Convention,  The  Repuolic  still  held 
France,  and  the  Rovalists  were  as 
little  in  favour  as  before.  At  present 
all  was  uncertainty.  The  new  gov- 
ernment might  be  more  clement,  but 
it  might  also  be  more  terrible  than 
the  one  it  destroyed.  Victor  doubted 
whether  he  should  inform  the  Count 
of  Robespierre's  faU,  and  represent 
it  as  an  indication  of  greater  severity 
on  the  part  of  the  Convention,  which 
would  consequently  make  the  Ck)unt'a 
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position  of  Royalist  conspirator  quite 
as  bad  as  before;  or  whether  he 
should  pretend  to  relent  in  favour  of 
Adrienne,  and  not  mention  Robes- 
pierre's fall  At  len^h  an  idea  oc- 
curred to  him,  which  will  be  best 
seen  in  the  following  letter  which  he 
forthwith  wrote  to  Adrienne  : — 

**  They  offered  me  happiness  in  ex- 
change for  honour,  my  soul's  beloved : 
how  could  I  hesitate  which  to  choose  i 
I  who  had  known  you/  Oh,  Adri- 
enne, you  must  know  the  pang  which 
shot  through  my  heart  when  I  saw 
that  alternative  before  me,  and  saw 
so  clearly  there  was  but  one  choice 
possible.  You  would  have  despised 
me  had  I  accepted !  I  should  nave 
despised  myself. 

''^My  plan  is  fixed.  I  have  re- 
solved to  save  the  Republic,  to  save 
mv  honour,  and  yet  to  save  you  alL 
I  have  so  arranged  it  that  success  is 
certain.  Your  imprisonment  will 
soon  cease.  You  wul  soon  be  on  the 
shores  of  England,  where,  if  ever  you 
think  of  me,  think  of  me  as  one  who 
loved  you  more  than  life,  but  who 
preferred  losing  you  to  making  him- 
self unworthy  of  you.  We  shall  never 
meet  again.  Let  our  thoughts  at 
least  be  sacred !    Adieu !— Victob.*' 

This  letter  was  handed  to  her  by 
one  of  the  soldiers.  She  read  it,  re- 
read it,  felt  her  heart  swell  with 
emotion,  and  then,  placing  the  letter 
in  her  bosom,  gave  herself  up  to 
sweet  and  pensive  thought  Victor's 
idea  was  this :  He  would  let  the 
Count  escape,  and  by  so  doing  gain 
a  powerful  protector  in  the  coming 
days,  should  the  nation  once  more 
return  to  its  allegiance  to  the  Bour- 
bona  Meanwhile  Adrienne  would 
be  so  convinced  of  his  love  and  his 
noble  character^  that  he  had  little 
doubt  of  obtainmg  her  consent  to  a 
marriage  whenever  he  should  find  it 
convement 

But  while  he  was  plottins^  thus, 
Nicotte  was  busy,  in  her  restless  in- 
genious way,  working  on  the  terrors 
of  Chapot.  our  fleshy  landlord  of  the 
Chevai  Blanc,  whom  we  have  not 
seen  since  he  lost  his  tooth  on  that 
memorable  occasion  of  Goulard's  ex- 
periment in  painless  extraction. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  citizen,"  she 
continued  :  "  the  a^ent  who  brought 
the  news  of  Robespierre's  arrest — for 
which  the  Virgin  he  thanked !— told 
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me,  in  confidence,  that  he  didn't  in- 
tend returning  to  St  Malo,  because 
the  citizens  were  rising  there  f^ainst 
all  the  Republicans,  and  would  mas- 
sacre all  the  agents  of  Robespierre  to 
a  certainty.  Now,  they  will  be  sure 
to  come  here  after  the  Commissary, 
and  tear  him  to  pieces.*' 

"And  what  if  they  do?"  asked 
Chapot ;  "vou  won't  care." 

"  No,  I  shan't  cry  my  eyes  out  on 
his  account,  certainly.  But  that  isn't 
the  point  He's  not  a  man  to  be 
torn  to  pieces  without  their  saying. 
*By  your  leave.'  He  will  defend 
himself.  He  has  sot  soldiers  here. 
The  mob  will  attack  the  house,  pull 
it  to  pieces  in  order  to  get  at  Imn ; 
and  naving  pulled  it  down,  they 
won't  stop  to  build  it  up  again,  I 
fancv." 

Chapot  was  alarmed  at  this  rea- 
soning. The  idea  of  the  Chevai  Blanc 
being  attacked  by  a  mob,  roused  his 
noblest  feelings  as  a  man  and  a  pro- 
prietor. 

"  I'll  turn  him  out  at  once !"  he 
exclaimed. 

"  You  turn  him  out !"  Nicotte 
said  with  considerable  scorn.  "  You 
mav  frighten  him  out,  if  you  go  the 
rignt  way  to  work." 

"Show  me,  show  me;  there's  a 
good  girl" 

"  You  are  not  a  goose,  are  you  ? 

Chapot  replied  that  he  was  not 
altogether  one  of  those  succulent  but 
dightly  intelligent  birds. 

"  Then  you  can  invent  a  story  or 
two,  I  suppose ;  and,  above  all,  pre- 
tend that  what  you  say  springs  from 
a  Republican's  interest  in  the  Kepub- 
lic's  Commissary.  Frighten  mm 
with  the  accounts  you  have  heard  of 
the  excesses  committed  by  the  people 
at  St  Malo,  on  all  who  were  known 
to  be  connected  with  Robespierre. 
Do  you  see?" 

"  Capital !  Trust  me  for  frighten- 
ing him." 

Chapot  instantly  proceeded  to  Vic- 
tor's apartment,  and  so  well  improved 
on  the  hints  Nicotte  had  given  him, 
that  Victor  saw  his  personal  safety 
depended  on  flight  Nor  did  Chapot 
leave  him  till  he  had  furnished  him 
with  every  means  of  fl^ht 

No  sooner  was  he  ferly  off  than 
Nicotte  prsuaded  Chapot  to  get  rid 
of  the  soldiers  also ;  and  the  readiest 
way,  she  thought,  would  be  at  once 
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to  tell  the  sergeant  of  Victor's  flight. 
Chapot  did  ho  ;  and  Nicotte,  tafin^ 
Boussel  aside,  suggested  that  he  had 
better  march  the  soldiers  back  to  St 
Malo.  But  the  sergeant  would  not 
hear  of  such  a  thing.  The  prisoners 
were  prisoners  of  the  Repuolic,  and 
if  the  Commissary  chose  to  fly,  he, 
Rouflsel,  would  not  undertake  to 
decide  on  their  fate.  The  little  woman 
stamped  with  impatience  at  his  ob- 
stinacy. She  tried  arguments,  coax- 
ings, threats,  but  the  old  soldier  was 
immovable.  At  last  she  boldly 
asked  him  on  what  authority  he 
arrested  them  ?  He  had  not  arrested 
them ;  he  had  merely  arrested  Henri 
de  St  Marc. 

"  Whom  you  suffered  to  escape ! " 
said  Nicotte.  "Remember  that 3  I 
will  betray  vou." 

Koussel  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  If  that  doestf  t  move  you,  tell ; 
wki/ you  let  him  escape  ] 

"  JBecause  I  thought  ...  Be- 
cause I  was  bamboozled." 

"  Well,  then,  be  bamboozled  again." 

"Can't  do  it." 

"Show  me  your  warrant  for  de- 
taining the  prisoners." 

"  Haven't  got  one." 

"  Then  they  may  proceed  on  their 
journey." 

"Get  the  municipal's  authority," 
he  said,  "  and  I  won  t  interfere." 

Away  went  Nicotte  to  Chapot, 
and  soon  frightened  him  into  order- 
ing the  sergeant  and  troops  to  with- 
draw, to  which  they  were  by  no 
means  disinclined. 

And  thus  finally  did  our  friends 
escape  the  perils  of  the  Revolution- 
aiy  Tribunal 

Here  the  story  ceases,  but  it  does 
not  end.  In  life  stories  seldom  end, 
for  every  crisis  is  the  commencement 
of  a  new  episode  in  the  long  story  of 
our  existence.  On  the  stage  the 
principal  personages  are  married  or 
killed— no  great  matter  which ;  in 
third  volumes  the  same  "  roimding- 
off""  is  given.  But  as  I  am  neither 
writing  a  play  nor  a  novel,  I  need 
not  obey  the  conventional  necessity 
of  a  satisfactory  ending.  I  have 
finished  my  episode,  ana  lay  down 
the  pen. 

A  few  words  will  answer  all  questions 
respecting  the  subsequent  fortunes  of 
our  characters.     The  Countess  and 
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the  Chevalier  returned  to  England,  to 
plot  and  dream  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons.  The  Count,  after 
holding  out  some  time,  consented  to 
recognise  Napoleon,  and  re-entered 
France. 

Nicotte,  the  rosy  spouse  of  Gou- 
lard, was  still  a  blooming  woman 
when  five  chubby  girls  played  round 
her  knees;  and  to  roakener  happiness 
complete,  she  had  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  cows  at  Chateauneuf,  not 
to  mention  a  snug  little  homestead 
of  her  own. 

Goulard  was  appointed  butler  to 
the  chateau,  and  drew  the  corks 
with  a  dexterity  greater  even  than 
that  which  he  formerly  bestowed 
on  teeth :  and  these  were  perfectly 
painless  extractions.  The  little  man 
grew  stout,  not  to  say  obese.  But 
his  dignity  was  unimpaired.  He 
looked  down  upon  the  "universe" 
from  the  same  lofty  moral  altitude 
as  of  old.  He  spat  with  even  greater 
emphasis.  He  rolled  the  words  "my 
wife"  and  "my  children"  over  his 
tongue  with  a  slow  and  gustatory 
grandeur.  He  patronised  the  pea- 
sants with  serene  and  kindly  male- 
ficence. But  he  was  never  heard  to 
utter  a  word  in  favour  of  Republi- 
canism. 

Of  Victor  nothing  was  heard  after 
his  disappearance.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  perished  in  obscurity,  or  to 
have  joined  the  army  under  another 
name.  Certain  it  is  that  Adrienne 
never  discovered  any  trace  of  his 
existence.  Poor  girl !  she  cherished 
the  remembrance  of  him  whom  she 
believed  to  be  so  heroic,  and  refused 
every  offer  of  marriage.  Years  rolled 
on ;  she  lost  her  youth  and  all  but 
slight  traces  of  her  former  beauty ; 
it  was  sad  to  see  one  who  had  been 
so  brilliant  now  become  so  subdued 
and  grave.  Kindly  and  gentle  she 
was  to  all,  but  seldom  did  a  smile 
steal  over  her  sad  face.  Behef  in  her 
lover,  admiration  for  his  high  and 
noble  qualities,  and  vague  dreamy 
hopes  tnat  he  might  one  day  reap- 
pear, sustained  her  existence.  At 
the  age  of  fifty-four,  she  died  quite 
suddenly  of  enlargement  of  the  heart 

Xn  that  heart  was  found  a  little 
m  bag  containing  the  last  letter 
Victor  had  written  to  her. 

"For  this  the  passion  to  excess  was  given, 
That  self  might  be  annuiled ! '' 
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GREECE  AND  ITALY. 


After  that  of  the  country  which 
gave  them  birth,  these  two  names 
Be  nearest  to  the  hearts  of  all  civil- 
ised men.  There  is  nothing  strange 
or  foreign  about  them.  They  do  not 
sound  as  unfamiliar  to  the  ^ucated 
Briton  as  Spain  or  Sweden,  or  even 
our  nearest  neighbour,  France.  They 
come  to  our  ears  like  the  names  of 
friends^  heard  first  when  we  first 
learned  to  si>eak;  as  the  names  of 
countries  which  the  least  travelled 
amongst  us  know  more  by  eyesight 
than  by  hearsay,— if  not  in  the  hard 
reaUty^  at  least  from  having  seen 
them  in  some  trance  or  dream,  far 
brighter  and  more  glorious  than 
reality.  The  reason  for  this  feeling 
is  obvious  enough.  We  owe  these  two 
countries,  if  not  our  muscle,  bone,  and 
blood,  our  courage  and  our  truth,  the 
land  that  we  tread  and  the  air  that 
we  breathe,  at  least  almost  everything 
else.  We  owe  them  everything  that 
distinguishes  the  civilised  from  the 
savage  man— laws,  government,  man- 
ners, art,  literature,  and  in  a  manner 
religion.  For  if  the  spirit  of  our 
laws  existed  ages  aso  in  the  heart  of 
the  Grerman  forests,  Rome  and  Greece 
bequeathed  to  us  the  forms  in  which 
alone  they  could  permanently  live. 
If  the  personal  freedom  we  so  nighlv 
prize  was  nursed  in  the  same  rougn 
cradle,  we  were  first  awakened  to  the 
consciousness  of  that  precious  posses- 
sion by  the  literature  of  the  East  If 
the  chivalry  that  underlies  modem 
society  inspired  the  intercourse  of 
the  old  Franks  and  Nonnans,  the 
manners  of  Greece  and  Rome  alone 
polished  the  asperities  of  its  surface, 
and  made  the  diamond  a  marketable 
commodity.  Of  art,  but  through 
them,  we  should  have  known  posi- 
tively nothing,  or  perhaps  so  much 
as  is  known  by  the  New  Zealander. 
Our  literature,  but  for  their  teaching, 
would  probably  have  consisted  of  a 
few  wild  war-songs,  or  wilder  love- 
songs,  delivered  by  oral  tradition; 
and  our  religion  might  have  been, 
for  all  we  know,  even  now.  that  of  the 
Druids,  with  its  human  holocausts,  or 
that  of  the  warriors  of  Odin,  with 
their  Valhalla  and  Valkyries.    First 


and  foremost,  if  Greece  did  not  give 
us  the  New  Testament,  she  gave 
us  the  language  in  which  it  was 
written — the  second  and  more  intelli- 
gible langua^  by  which  the  voice  of 
God  has  spoKen  to  man  :  and  if  the 
sword  of  Kome  conquered  the  world, 
it  gave  the  world  a  creed  which 
turned  conquest  itself  into  a  blessing, 
and  which  in  turn  was  powerful  to 
conquer  her  conquerors,  when  the 
sword  of  Rome  had  lost  its  edge  for 
ever.  This  subject  is  so  trit^  that 
we  must  not  dwell  upon  it  too  long. 
Its  very  triteness  may  be  one  cause 
why  it  is  apt  to  pass  out  of  sight,  as 
the  constant  recurrence  of  light  is 
the  reason  why  we  are  blind  to  its 
inefiable  excellence.  If  it  were  not 
for  Italy  and  Greece,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  things  to  prevent  us 
from  being,  even  at  this  day,  a  kind 
of  white  Choctaws  or  Ojiboeways. 
The  Red  Men  of  the  Far  West  have 
much  the  same  virtues  and  vices  that 
our  ancestors  possessed  before  their 
contact  with  Greece  and  Italy.  But 
to  be  unmindfid  of  immense  and  in- 
valuable benefits,  is  the  saddest  sin 
of  omission  to  which  human  nature 
is  liable.  Gratitude  for  small  ser- 
vices is  common  to  all  men ;  few 
only  are  willing  to  allow  that  they 
feel  the  perpetual  chain  of  a  bouna- 
less  obligation.  In  our  highest  rela- 
tions of  the  kind,  we  are  all  of  us, 
even  the  best,  most  notorious  de- 
faulters. Nor  are  we  much  more 
perfect  in  acknowledging  what  we 
owe  to  those  beings  from  whom  we 
derive  our  physical  and  intellectual 
sustenance.  It  might  be  urged  as  a 
palliation  of  this  fault  in  the  highest 
cases,  that  powers  immeasurably 
•above  us  would  be  little  benefited  by 
our  gratitude  ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  all 
such  cases  :  it  is  by  no  means  so  in 
that  particular  case  which  we  now 
adduce  as  one  in  which  we  have  re- 
ceived manifold  and  multiplex  bene- 
fit, which  it  is  difficult  too  highly  to 
appreciate.  A  very  small  part  of  the 
educated  world  in  modem  Europe 
cares  about  Italy  and  Greece,  their 
state,  their  position,  their  sufiferings 
and  their  hopes,  as  it  ought  to  care. 
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We  are  willing  to  feed  at  our  ease  on 
the  perennial  food  of  their  glorious 
past,  without  regarding  their  present 
or  their  future.  The  past  is  scarcely 
to  be  disputed ;  and  the  only  ques- 
tion is,  can  we  excuse  ourselves  to 
our  own  consciences  for  this  indiffer- 
ence and  n^lect  ?  The'Greeks  had  a 
fine  expression  by  which  they  figured, 
by  a  tender  irony,  the  obligations 
due  to  parents  as  a  debt  for  payment 
of  expenses  and  trouble  of  rearing. 
Has  any  circumstance  occurred 
which  can  wipe  out  our  account  for 
Tpo^ifl,  or  expenses  of  nurture,  to 
(keece  and  Itrnj  1  Easy  enough  and 
xttdy  to  the  hps  of  a  noncnalant 
worldly  wifldom  IB  ^answer.  Greece 
and  Italy  are  dead.  It  is  a  question 
no  longer  of  even  the  afifectionato 
tending  of  the  decrepitude  of  a  bene- 
fector,  out  of  the  canonisation  of  his 
dry  bones.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  in 
sincerity  whether  or  not  this  is  true  ? 
To  make  the  case  more  personal,  we 
will  suppose  a  homely  illustration. 
We  had,  let  us  imagme,  in  our  in- 
fancy and  youth  a  venerable  friend, 
who  adopted  us  as  his  own  child, 
became  at  once  our  tutor  and  guar- 
dian, raised  us  from  the  anonymous 
obscurity  of  a  parish  foundhng  to 
wealth,  station,  rank,  and  honour. 
We  owe  him  all,  from  cleanliness  and 
competence,  up  to  virtue  and  religion ; 
without  him  we  might  have  been  no 
better  than  a  sweeper  of  the  cross- 
ings. His  son  or  his  daughter  comes 
to  us  like  a  returning  pr^gal^  and, 
the  father  bein^  d€^  to  us  m  the 
place  of  that  father :  the  son  has 
Deen  led,  through  capture  by  pirates 
in  early  life,  into  piratical  courses 
himself;  the  daughter,  through  delud- 
ed innocence,  into  a  life  of  disgrace ; — 
they  come  to  us,  one  or  the  other,  or 
both,  now,  and  tell  us  that  they  have 
repented  of  the  evil,  which  was  not 
their  own  fault  in  the  beginning,  and 
are  anxious  to  lead  a  new  li£  and 
achieve  respectability,  if  we  will  but 
lend  them  the  hand  of  our  strength 
to  save  them  from  the  bitter  waters 
of  despair  which  are  closing  over 
their  souls.  They  bring  with  them 
the  best  credentials,  the  best  proofs 
of  identity.  The  tone  of  their  voices, 
the  dialect  they  use,  the  nobility  of 
their  manners,  the  lineaments  of 
their  features,  bring  to  mind  most 
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unmistakably  the  friend  we  lost 
who  was  everything  to  our  youth. 
It  may  save  us  trouble  to  tell  them 
that  they  are  impostors  or  reprobates, 
but  the  verdict  of  our  hearts  will  not 
be  gainsaid,  and  if  we  turn  our  backs 
upon  them  our  self-respect  must  pay 
a  Ditter  penalty.  Not  less  forcible  is 
the  claim  of  these  two  countries, 
Italy  and  Greece,  on  our  attention 
and  respect.  Yet  how  gladly  do  we 
take  up  every  story  which  tends  to 
illustrate  their  degradation  when 
sympathy  is  demanded  for  them, 
liearing  in  mind  what  they  suffered, 
the  wonder  is  not  that  they  have 
vices,  but  that  they  have  any  tradi- 
tion of  virtue  left.  In  considering 
our  relative  obligations  to  Greece  and 
Italy,  we  cannot  refrain  from  strik- 
ing  the  balance  pretty  evenly  between 
them.  GreeoB  Ranted  in  remote  an- 
tiquity the  first  seeds  of  those  beauti- 
fril  thoughts  which  were  destined  to 
grow  into  a  vast  forest  and  over- 
shadow the  surface  of  the  earth.  All 
the  arts  and  all  the  sciences  had  their 
beginnings  in  the  nurseiy-gaiden  of 
her  intellectual  cidture.  We  will  ad- 
vert to  our  obligations  to  Italy  as  we 
proceed.  But  tne  sun  of  Greece  has 
suffered  an  eclipse  of  two  thousand 
years^  partial  under  Macedon,  Rome, 
and  Venice,  total  in  the  outer  dark- 
ness of  Turkish  domination.  Yet, 
wonderfiil  to  say,  the  light  still  lives, 
and  the  earthly  glories  of  Greece  are 
preserved  by  that  salt  of  the  earth 
which  came  down  like  manna  from 
heaven.  We  cannot  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  plea  of  Tricoupi  urged  in 
the  language  which  immortali^  the 
war  of  Troy :  "  Professing  a  religion 
which  teaches  the  high  beginning 
and  the  higher  end  of  human  nature, 
and  wonderiully  conducing  to  the 

Eerfection  of  the  human  mind,  they 
ave  never  ceased  to  extend,  as  far 
as  their  servile  condition  aomitted, 
the  circle  of  their  ideas ;  and  as  de- 
riving their  descent  fix)m  great  an- 
cestors, whose  writings  and  actions 
have  never  been  entirely  unknown 
to  them,  it  was  not  possible  that  they 
should  appear  quite  unworthy  of  their 
briUiant  origin.**  The  language  of 
Homer,  of  Hesiod,  of  JEschylus,  and 
of  Sophocles,  is  still  spoken  among 
the  mountaineers  of  jEtolia  and  the 
Morea,  and  in  the  numerous  islands 
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of  the  Archipelago.  It  is  so  like 
what  it  was  th^  aDjr  old  Greek 
scholar  can  understand  its  drift  and 
meaning  without  separate  study  when 
it  is  wntten ;  and  when  it  is  spoken, 
with  an  easy  acquisition  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  native  and  our 
barbarous  pronunciation. 

It  is  an  error  to  call  ancient  Greek 
a  dead  language,  quite  as  much  as  it 
would  be  to  call  that  English  a  dead 
language,  which  was  spoken  by  the 
victors  of  Creflsy.  Ana  as  loi^  as  a 
k^gynge  lively  it  raqr  flM^y  be  an- 
flODed  thai  a  people  does  not  die: 
and  the  preservation  of  the  beautiful 
language  of  Greece,  almost  unmuti- 
lated  and  unalloyea  to  the  present 
time,  is  nearly  as  miraculous,  con- 
sidering what  Greece  has  undem>ne, 
as  the  preservation  of  the  Hebrew 
nationaul^.  And  no  less  miraculous 
ia  it  that  m  many  instances  Hellenic 
virtue  should  mive  asserted  itself, 
and  shown  the  old  heroism  still  liv- 
ing and  active  after  two  thousand 
years  of  slavery.  The  names  of  Bot- 
zaris,  Ypsilanti,  Canaris,  and  Mavro- 
oordato  in  the  great  insurrection^  re- 
call those  of  Miltiades.  Leonidas, 
Brasidas,  and  Thrasvbulus,  in  the 
palmy  days  of  old.  And  in  the  pre- 
sence of  names  such  as  these,  and 
deeds  such  as  these  men  did,  who 
shall  dare  to  say  that  Greece  is  dead, 
or  even  trance-bound,  with  little  hope 
of  resuscitation? 

If  we  turn  to  the  history  of  the 
insurrection  itself,  we  find  that  Greece 
alone  and  unaided,  except  by  the  cold 
svmiMkthy  of  the  Western  Powers  and 
tne  interested  and  suspicious  en- 
couragement of  Russia,  was  able, 
with  a  few  handfuls  or  irregularly- 
organised  mountaineers,  not  only  to 
set  at  defiance,  but  to  exhaust  the 
armies  and  break  the  spirit  of  her 
Ottoman  enslavers,  and  was  only  sub- 
jected by  the  interference  of  Egypt, 
which  was  virtually  a  forei^  power. 
Greece  alone,  by  her  own  right  arm, 
and  the  yet  livmg  power  of  her  an- 
tiaue  spirit  of  fireedom,  had  set  her- 
self free ;  and  if  England  had  only 
held  up  her  little  finger  at  that  time, 
wouldnaveremained  so,  with  stren^h 
and  resources  worthy  to  support  ner 
freedom;  but  it  suited  the  purpose 
of  our  Government  better  to  allow 
her  to  be  crushed  first,  and  then  to 
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lift  her  mutilated,  exhausted,  and 
discomfited  remains ;  and  then  only 
because  she  ran  a  risk  of  falling  into 
the  arms  of  Russia,  the  only  power 
which,  for  purposes  of  its  own,  ever 
gave  at  first  her  hearty  and  effective 
support.  The  excuse  for  the  apathy 
of  the  Western  Powers  came  easily 
to  the  lips  of  their  statesmen.  The 
Greek  movement^  forsooth,  was 
revolutionary  in  its  nature.  The 
noble  impulse  of  a  Christian  people 
r^indlea  by  its  f^spsmA  ps^,  ana 
loaang  for  partoimKty,  pwitieal  life, 
and  the  free  exercise  m  a  religion 
bearing  a  close  relationship  to  our 
own,  who  had  groaned  under  a  yoke 
the  most  stupid,  brutal,  degrading, 
and  ungodly  tnat  has  ever  polluted 
one  of  uie  finest  re^ons  of  the  earth, 
was  confounded  with  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  low  against  the  high,  of 
the  bad  against  the  good,  of  vico 
against  virtue,  and  brute  force  against 
intellectual  cultivation,  which  has  al- 
ways been  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
western  European  revolution.  Rea- 
sons scarcely  more  powerful,  some  hun- 
dred years  back,  had  launched  all  the 
chiYttlry  of  Europe  against  Asia  to 
conquer  or  die  m  the  deserts  of 
Palestine.  A  few  Christian  pilgrims, 
who  chose  to  venture  at  all  risks  to 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  long  robbed  and 
outrageo.  brought  Godfrey  de  Bouil- 
lon, andCoeur-de-Lion,  andSaintLouis, 
inarmstothegatesof  JerusalenL  But 
so  changed  was  the  heart  of  Christen- 
dom since  that  time,  that  the  vision 
of  a  whole  Christian  people  bound 
and  bleeding  under  the  heel  of  the 
infidel  scarcely  sufficed  to  make  any 
impression  in  the  ooundls  of  the 
West  The  wounded  man,  fallen 
among  thieves,  lay  weltering  in  his 
blood  on  the  ro^-side ;  and  l£e  priest 
of  France  and  the  Levite  of  England 
just  gave  one  look  and  prepared  to 
pass  oy  on  the  other  side,  when 
Russia,  in  the  guise  of  the  good  Sa- 
maritan, but  with  far  other  inten- 
tions, prepared  to  succour  him,  and 
then  &e  priest  and  Levite  turned 
back  and  helped  him  too,  that  part  of 
the  glory  ot  the  charitable  deed 
might  be  their  own.  Whatever  we 
owe  Greece,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
Greece  does  not  owe  us  very  much. 
When  she  sighed  for  politiod  exis- 
tence, we  drew,   in    concert   with 
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Russia  and  France,  an  arbitrary  geo- 
graphical line  across  her,  and  mock- 
ed her  with  a  partial  freedom,  mort- 
gaging even  that  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  pauper  and  puppet  dynastjr 
which  she  did  not  want,  and  still 
leaving  her  finest  provinces  in  the 
power  of  her  ancient  oppressors. 
And  now  we  affect  to  be  in  dudgeon 
with  Greece  because  she  has  sympa- 
thised with  Russia  rather  than  with 
us  in  the  late  war,  and  because  she 
thought  the  entanglement  of  Turkey 
a  good  opportunity  for  asserting  her 
entire  emancipation.  Surely  the  his- 
tory of  the  third  decade  of  this  coun- 
trv  must  have  passed  out  of  memory. 
Those  who  groan  over  the  wrongs  of 
Poland  and  Hungary — which  coun- 
tries havebeen  seized  fiyforeign  powers 
that  they  may  incorporate  them  with 
their  dominions,  and  treat  them  as 
the  rest,  of  their  subjects — ought  to 
recollect  that  it  was  not  the  subjec- 
tion but  the  extermination  of  the 
Greeks  which  was  the  avowed  object 
of  the  Turks  of  that  period.  With 
reference  to  this  intention  we  read — 
"  A  deliberate  proposal  was  made  in 
the  Divan  to  slaughter  them  all  in 
cold  blood,  innocent  and  guilty,  of 
whatever  age  or  sex.  This  proposal, 
however,  was  resisted  by  Gazi  Has- 
san. His  chief  ar^ment,  which 
alone  carried  conviction  to  his  hear- 
«rs,  was,  *  If  we  kill  all  the  Greeks, 
we  shall  lose  all  the  capitation  they 
pay.'  Even  without  the  provocation 
of  a  Russian  war.  Sultan  Mustapha, 

Eredecessor  and  brother  of  Abdul- 
amid,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
proposed  to  cut  off  all  the  Christians 
m  tne  empire,  and  was  with  difficulty 
dissuaded  from  it.'*  *  And  in  the  mem- 
orable massacre  of  Scio,  in  addition  to 
other  horrors,  we  read :  "The  only  ex- 
ception made  during  the  massacre, 
was  of  the  young  women  and  boys, 
who  were  preserved  only  to  be  sold  as 
slaves.  Many  of  the  women,  whose 
husbands  had  been  butchered,  were 
running  to  and  fro  frantically,  with 
torn  garments  and  dish^ell^  hair, 
pressing  their  infiEints  to  their  breasts^ 
and  seeking  death  as  a  relief  from  the 
still  greater  calamities  that  awaited 
them.    The  number  of  those  slain  or 
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dragged  into  slavery  on  those  dread- 
ful days  was  not  less  than  forty 
thousand."  After  this  we  read,  in 
the  same  article,  that  the  principal 
merchants  of  Scio,  who  were  far  from 
the  scene  of  the  conspiracy  and  quite 
innocent  of  it,  were  seized  at  Con- 
stantinople and  impaled  alive.  This 
massacre  of  Scio  roused  the  spirit 
of  resistance  and  revenge  in  the 
whole  of  Greece.  One  might  have 
thought  that  it  would  have  roused 
something  more  than  the  good  offices, 
at  the  Divan,  of  the  power  which  was 
dominant  at  sea.  and  boasted  of  its 
own  freedom  ana  Christianity  as  few 
have  boasted  before  or  since.  The 
heroic  Canaris  gloriously  avenged 
his  outraged  countrymen  by  grap- 
pling with  his  fireship  the  ship  of  the 
Capudan  Pasha,  and  destroying  it 
with  its  commander  himself,  the 
chief  miscreant,  on  board ;  and  the 
Turkish  invasion  of  the  Morea  was 
disastrously  and  ignominiously  re- 
pulsed. So  hard  were  the  blows 
struck  now  by  the  spare  but  sinewy 
arm  of  Hellenic  vengeance,  that  the 
representative  of  the  false  Prophet 
may  have  well  leaped  up  thrice  from 
his  throne,  as  the  king  of  Persia  is 
said  to  have  leaped,  wnen  Leonidas 
with  his  knot  of  heroes  was  driving 
pell-mell  before  him,  and  threatening 
destruction  to,  the  largest  host  that 
ever  came  from  Asia  into  Europe. 
But  the  fleet  of  England  still  lay 
asleep  on  the  waters,  and  Ibrahim 
Pasha  came  up  with  his  Egyptians 
to  help  the  discomfited  Turk.  What 
his  intentions  were  we  learn  from  a 
conversation  recorded  as  having 
passed  between  him  and  Captain 
Hamilton  of  the  Cambria  in  Septem- 
ber 1825,  when  he  declared  that  "  he 
intended  to  bum  and  destroy  the 
whole  Morea,  so  that  it  should  be 
profitable  neither  to  the  Greeks,  nor 
to  him,  nor  to  any  one."  Yet  Eng- 
land still  slept  heavily.  Ibrahim 
Pasha  hstit  his  word,  and  did  his 
work  weU.  Then  some  accidental 
violation  of  the  laws  of  war  occurred, 
and  an  action  came  on  which  sent 
the  Tarco-Efiyptian  fleet  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Bay  of  Navarino :  and 
Greece,  with  very  few  Greeks  left  in 
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it,  and  even  now  but  a  scanty  por- 
tion, was  declared  independent  under 
the  joint  protectorate  of  England, 
France,  and  Russia.  Truly  the 
Greeks  have  no  great  reasons  for 
gratitude  to  the  Western  Powers  1 
But  some  persons  say  Greece  has  be- 
come worse  and  Turkey  better  since 
that  time;  and  that  while  Greece  has 
been  sinkmg  to  a  lower  level  in  law- 
lessness, barbarian  Turkey  has  been 
gradually  rising  until  it  is  fit  to 
hold  up  its  hejwl  amongst  the  civi- 
lised powers  of  Europe.  With  re- 
gard to  Greece,  whatever  Greece  is, 
we  made  her.  She  preferred  certain- 
ly a  nominal  independence,  coloured 
by  the  sky-blue  livery  of  Bavaria,  to 
her  old  subjection — ^foreven  the  name 
of  fi:eedom  is  an  advantage  to  a 
nation— but  fllie  doubtless  did  not 
obtain  the  government  best  suited  to 
her  nature.  And  if  she  may  have  be- 
come more  unsettled  and  disorganised, 
we  ought  to  recollect  that  it  was  we 
who  threw  to  her  the  bullet  head  of 
an  Otho,  with  a  crown  that  looked 
much  like  a  fool's  cap,  as  an  apijle  of 
domestic  discord.  But  undeniably 
she  has  been  making  considerable 
progress,  since  her  independence,  in 
mtellectual  and  moral  culture,  espe- 
cially as  regards  her  thinking  classes ; 
and  the  best  proof  of  this  is  the  ten- 
dency of  her  language  to  return  to 
the  classical  standard!  as  testified  by 
many  modem  works  —  amongst 
others^  by  the  excellent  History  of 
M.  Tncoupi.  . 

If  brigandage  has  increased  m 
Greece  smce  the  new  arrangement, 
this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when 
we  consider  what  facilities  a  new 
frontier  creates  for  robbers,  and  the 
disadvantage  which  a  weakened  local 
government  has  in  dealing  with  a 
sociai  evil  whose  roots  spread  out 
far  borond  its  administration  into 
the  lands  where  the  old  rule  still 
continues.  On  the  whole,  it  must  be 
lOlowed  that  Greece  has  somewhat 
improved  since  her  recognition  as  a 
free  state;  while  the  fact  that  the 
improvement  has  been  of  limited 
extent,  is  quite  sufficiently  accounted 
for  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

"  Diyision  is  the  weak  point  of  Greece, 
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aod  always  was  ;  and  «•  for  other  Tices 
which  stouk  so  strongly  in  the  nostrils 
of  some  of  our  sentimental  Philhellenes 
— cunning,  falsebood,  selfifihoess,  rapa- 
city, and  blushless  impudence  of  all 
kinds — such  rank  weeds  grow  from  a 
neglected  moral  soil,  not  only  in  Greece, 
but  in  the  streets  of  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, and  elsewhere ;  the  only  difference 
being,  that  in  our  case  a  wicked  and  ne- 
glectful parent  brings  up  corrupt  indivi- 
duals, while,  in  the  case  of  the  modem 
Greeks,  a  wicked  and  neglectful  govern- 
ment had  brought  up  a  corrupt  people. 
There  is  no  doubt  some  truth  in  the 
doctrine  of  races  and  hereditary  propen- 
sities ;  and  the  Greek  may  probably  be 
more  subtle  in  speculation,  and  more 
cunning  in  practice,  than  the  other 
families  of  the  Indo-European  stock. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  proverbial  falsehood  of  the 
Greeks,  which  is  the  worst  vice  now 
continually  thrown  in  their  teeth,  is  as 
much  the  result  of  circumstances  as  of 
blood,  and  that,  under  the  some  influ- 
ences, any  Teutonic  race  whose  honesty 
is  now  most  loudly  bepraised,  would  ex- 
hibit a  large  development  of  the  same 
vice.  When  a  people  is  not  allowed  to 
play  the  lion,  it  must  either  learn  to 
play  the  fox  or  perish."* 

But  whether  it  is  true  or  not  that 
the  Greeks  have  improved,  let  us  see 
to  what  the  boasted  amelioration 
of  Turkey  amounts.  If  we  ask  any 
of  our  soldiers  returning  from  the 
Crimea  what  they  think  of  the  Turks, 
they  will  tell  us  things  impossible  to 
publish  in  this  Magazine.  The  cold 
complacency  of  the  manners  of  a 
Turk  goes  a  great  way  with  an 
Englislmian,  being  himself  one  of  a 
nation  which  professes  to  despise 
demonstrative  vivacity,  and  his  mer- 
cantile good  faith  is  duly  appreciated 
by  the  most  mercantile  nation  in  the 
world.  Nevertheless,  he  remains  in 
his  heart  the  same  unlettered  bar- 
barian who  first  came  down  from  the 
Iinaus  and  destroyed  Asiatic  churches 
and  Asiatic  civilisation.  He  seems 
ahnost  the  only  human  being  on 
whom  the  civilisation  of  other  na- 
tions, conquered  or  confederate,  does 
not  appear  to  produce  the  slightest 
eflfect ;  only  to  nis  Tartar  rudeness 
and  brutality  he  has  superadded  the 
full-blown  sensuality  or  the  warmer 
regions  of  the  earth.     Unlike  the 
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gentler  Moor  and  Saracen  of  Spain, 
whose  manners,  culture,  and  exqui- 
Bite  taste  were  pleasantly  contrasted 
with  the  roughness  and  ignorance  of 
his  Castilian  vassals,  conquerors,  or 
neighbours,  the  Turk  has  ever  re- 
mamed  as  he  began,  an  intractable 
and  inexorable  barbarian — the  puri- 
tan of  Islamism  without  puritv— the 
destroyer  and  despiser  of  the  beauti- 
fid,  not  because  it  may  lead  to  and 
be  made  the  excuse  for  vice,  but 
even  because  of  its  tendency  to  wean 
the  heart  from  vice  in  its  grosser 
forms.  His  present  mildness  is  no- 
thing more  tnan  the  effect  of  blood- 
letting. Yet  even  now,  with  his 
Christian  allies  virtually  in  occupa- 
tion of  the  capital  of  his  unworthy 
nation,  which  they  have  just  saved 
from  the  grip  of  another  Christian 
power,  he  occasionally  appears  to 
show  the  cloven  foot  with  consum- 
mate effrontery.  We  read  in  an 
account  by  the  correspondent  of  a 
London  journal,*  dated  8th  May,  from 
Constantinople,  that  a  voung  Greek 
lady  of  great  personal  attractions, 
the  daughter  of  an  opulent  merchant 
of  Kullalee,  having  shown  herself  at 
a  party  at  the  "Sweet  Waters  of 
Asia,"  an  attempt  was  made  to  seize 
her  by  a  pasha  resident  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  to  carry  her  to  nis 
harem,  but  that,  the  outrage  attract- 
ing the  notice  of  Gkneral  Woolridge, 
commanding  the  German  Legion,  ^e 
was  saved  under  the  British  flag ; 
and  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark  that 
her  family  thought  it  necessary  to 
leave  the  place  and  fly  to  indepen- 
dent Greece,  knowing  that  the  per- 
secution would  be  repeated  with 
certain  prospect  of  success  as  soon 
as  the  protecting  parties  were  gone. 
It  is  true  that  the  Porte  has  oeen 
obliged,  under  the  fearful  pressure  of 
the  times,  having  been  rescued  from 
dissolution  by  Christian  powers,  to 
put  his  Christian  subjects  on  a  no- 
minal equality  with  nis  Ottoman; 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  very  weak- 
ness from  which  this  concession  was 
wrung  will  render  it  comparatively 
nugatory  in  the  provinces,  unless  the 
strong  hand  of  the  contracting  powers 
remains  suspended  over  Turkey  till 
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effect  has  been  given  to  the  bond. 
An  instance  to  prove  this  occurred 
somewhere  in  Asia  Minor,  where  a 
Turkish  official,  obliged  to  give  per- 
mission to  Christians  to  buiytneir 
dead  in  a  certain  cemetery,  took  care 
to  word  these  permissions  in  lan- 
^uace  which  conveyed  the  grossest 
insmt  to  the  professors  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Although  we  cannot 
help  admiring  in  war  the  Turkish 
common  soldier,  who  appears  to  be 
courageous,  sober,  and  enduring, 
under  the  most  adverse  circumstances, 
^t  the  narrative  of  that  siege  of 
Elars,  in  which  the  virtues  of  the 
lower  order  of  Turks  most  conspicu- 
ously shine,  shows  that  the  same 
people,  when  placed  in  offices  of 
nonour  and  responsibility,  become 
sunk  In  sloth,  corruption,  and  sensu- 
alitv,  so  that  none  but  foreigners  can 
be  a  epended  on  for  anv  office  of  trust : 
and  make  us  feel  inclined  to  say  of 
Turkey,  that  thoujgh  there  ma^  be 
some  strength  left  in  her  extremities, 
yet  "  her  whole  head  is  sick  and  her 
whole  heart  faint"  The  reverse 
will  be  found  true  of  Greece.  Though 
the  ignorant  and  ill-used  peasant 
race  of  her  mountains  have  still  the 
antique  vices  of  crafty  greed,  and  trea- 
chery, without  the  virtues  of  civilisa- 
tion— ^though  many  remain  in  their 
habits  and  practices  not  much  better 
than  that  Themistocles  and  Alci- 
biades  who  cut  so  great  a  figure  in 
history — yet  their  country  undeni- 
ably mmishes  many  bright  examples 
of  men  in  high  place  amongst  them, 
merchants,  wamors,  and  statesmen, 
illustrated  by  all  the  graces  of  civili- 
sation, and  adding  to  the  possession 
of  those  virtues  honoured  in  the 
West,  the  grand  self-respect  which 
ensues  on  the  remembrance  of  an 
immortal  Past.  There  is  more  hope  ' 
for  a  coimtry  where  men  become 
better  as  they  rise  in  the  scale  of 
society,  than  one  in  which  the  reverse 
is  the  case ;  for  the  good  example  of 
the  higher  classes  cannot  fail  in  time 
to  react  upon  the  lower,  while  the 
rude  virtues  of  poverty,  which  chiefly 
consist  in  the  absence  of  temptations, 
soon  give  way  when  the  sweets  of 
indulgence  have  been  once  tasted 
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In  forming  our  estimate  of  the  Qreek 
character,  although  we  cannot  set 
aside  the  testimony  of  those  Phil- 
hellenes  who  speak  from  intimate 
knowledge  and  deliberate  judgment — 
as,  for  one,  Colonel  Mure  appears  to 
do— aa  the  mere  voice  of  imreasouing 
enthusiasm  in  their  favour,  yet  we 
must  allow  that  many  of  their  parti- 
sans have  been  bitterly  disappomted 
in  them — Lord  B]rron  amongst  the 
number,  whom  their  selfish  divisions 
and  general  unmanaceableness  pro- 
bably worried  to  death.  These  men 
went  to  Greece  prepared  to  find  the 
Greeks  everything  they  wished  — 
purCj  honest,  upnght,  as  well  as 
neroic— and  seem  unconsciously  for- 
getful of  the  two  thousand  years  of 
slavery  that  had  passed  over  their 
heads.  The  nation  at  large  has 
judged  them  according  to  the  mea- 
sure of  the  disappointment  of  the 
diseusted  Philhellenes.  Other  tra- 
vellers have  appeared  to  dislike 
them  and  their  country  from  the 
first,  having  found  neither,  when 
they  came,  exactly  what  they  ex- 
pected. Yet,  when  they  adhere  to 
fact,  we  find  much  in  what  they  say 
inadvertently  to  corroborate  our 
hopeful  opinion  of  the  Greeka  It 
must  be  noticed  that  we  do  not 
say  the  Greeks  are  everything  that,  or 
indeed  in  anv  great  degree  what, 
they  should  oe  •  we  only  mean  to 
BurmiBe  that,  if^  left  to  regenerate 
themselves,  they  still  possess  in  them 
the  elements  of  a  great  nation. 

M.  About,  who  appears  to  have 
resided  for  some  time  at  Athens,  and 
to  have  acquired  a  pretty  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  in- 
habitants of  Greece  proper,  presents 
us*  with  a  picture  or  facts  which  he 
VM&&  in  a  much  more  unfavourable 
light  than  we  do ;  at  least  he  draws 
deductions  from  those  facts  much 
more  unfavourable  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  amendment  in  the  Greeks 
than  those  we  are  inclined  to  draw. 
The  facts  themselves  appear  to  be 
given  with  sufficient  fidelity.  Above 
all,  he  lays  great  stress  on  the  exist- 
ence of  tnat  brigandage  and  piracy 
which  forms  so  considerable  a  fea- 


ture in  Greek  social  life.  But  it 
must  be  considered  that  in  every 
countiT  which  has  been  conquered 
by  a  foreign  invader,  no  refuge  is 
left  for  those  who  prefer  the  wooils 
and  caves  to  servitude,  except  the 
plunder  of  the  conqueror.  The  Saxon 
Robin  Hood  harries  the  Norman 
abbot  and  knight  To  abstain  from 
doing  so  woiud  be  starvation.  As 
time  proceeds,  natural  mistakes  in 
the  persons  are  made;  and  as  the 
principle  of  plunder  has  been  ad- 
mitted as  fair  towards  the  national 
oppressor,  the  practice  of  plunder 
goes  on  until  it  oecomes  indiscrimi- 
nate, and  its  principle  is  forgotten. 
The  existence  of  brigandage  in  Greece 
is  easily  accounted  for ;  but  it  would 
appear  that  there  would  be  little 
difficulty  in  putting  down  its  prac- 
tice if  the  government  was  only 
strong  enough,— and  the  practice  once 
put  down,  better  principles  would 
not  fail  to  establish  themselves.  That 
agrarian  crime  should  sometimes 
have  shown  itself  in  its  most  savage 
aspect,  as  instanced  in  the  murder 
of  some  resident  ihiglish  families  in 
Negropont  and  Comi,  is  not  mar- 
vellous ;  but  it  is  so  that  such  cases 
should  not  be  more  numerous.  What 
would  the  state  of  England  be  in  a 
week  if  the  terrors  of  the  law  were 
withdrawn  ?— and  even  in  Ireland, 
with  the  finest  police  in  the  world, 
only  the  other  aay  a  lady  was  brut- 
ally murdered  in  open  day,  and  al- 
most under  the  eyes  of  her  tenantry. 
No  case  has  occurred  in  semi-savage 
Greece  much  worse  than  that  murder 
of  Miss  Hinds  in  the  British  home- 
empire.  It  \^ill  never  be  just  to  take 
a  solitary  instance  of  ruffianism  here 
and  there  as  evidence  of  the  character 
of  a  nation.  But  let  us  listen  to  M. 
About  himself,  a  Greek-hater,  as  to 
the  sobriety  of  the  Greeks  : — 

^  The  food  of  an  English  labouret 
would  be  enough  in  Greece  for  a  family 
of  six  persons.  The  rich  are  well  satisfied 
with  a  dish  of  vegetables  for  their  meal : 
the  poor  with  a  handful  of  olives  or  a 
piece  of  salt  fish.  The  entire  population 
eats  meat  at  Easter  for  the  whole  year. 
I  do  not  believe  a  Qreek  ever  died  of 
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indigestion.  Dfankenness,  so  common 
in  cold  countries,  is  a  rare  vice  with  the 
Greeks ;  they  are  great  drinkers*  but 
water-drinkers.  They  would  have 
scruples  about  passing  by  a  fountain 
without  drinking  at  it ;  but  if  they  enter 
A  tavern,  it  is  to  chatter.  The  coffee- 
houses of  Athens  are  full  of  people,  and 
at  all  hours  ;  but  the  customers  do  not 
take  strong  liquors,  they  ask  for  a  cup  of 
coffee  at  a  penny,  a  glass  of  water, 
light  for  their  dgarettes,  a  newspaper, 
and  a  game  of  dominoes:  they  hare 
then  enough  to  keep  themselves  oc- 
eupied  for  the  day.  In  two  years  I 
have  not  met  with  a  man  dead-druuk 
in  the  streets,  and  I  believe  it  would 
be  easy  to  count  all  the  drunkards 
in  the  kingdom.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
Greek  people  have  no  inclination  for  any 
kind  of  excesses,  and  that  they  take  aU 
their  pleasures  with  equal  sobriety." 

This  sobriety  naturally  explains  the 
fact  that  insanity  is  rare  in  Greece. 
*' Madness  also  is  a  malady  exces- 
sively rare  in  the  kingdom.  An  hos- 
pital for  the  blind  has  just  been  con- 
structed in  Athens  :  it  will  never  be 
necessaiy  to  build  one  for  madmen.** 
Then  the  Greeks  are  intelligent 

*'  They  have  intelligence,  as  much 
00  as  any  nation ;  ana  there  is,  so  to 
say,  no  mtellectiial  labour  of  which 
they  are  incapable.  They  under- 
stand quickly  and  welL  They  learn 
with  wonderful  facility  all  that  they 
please  to  learn — ^that  is,  all  it  is  their 
mtercst  to  know.  .  .  .  Greek 
workmen  learn  in  a  few  months  a 
trade  even  when  difficult  :  young 
commercial  men  rapidly  nt  them- 
selves for  speaking  five  or  six  lan- 
guages; students  of  law,  medicine, 
and  theoloN^,  acquire  in  a  short  time 
the  knowledge  necessary  for  their 
profession.**  And  this  love  of  study 
m  the  Greeks,  which  M.  About  thinks 
chiefly  prompted  by  the  love  of  gain^ 
is  strikingly  illustrated  by  Colonel 
Mure*8  account  of  the  extraordinary 
diligence  in  stud^,  and  self-denial  in 
the  midst  of  privations,  shown  by 
some  poor  Greek  boys  who  lodged  in 
an  ac^oining  room  to  him  at  a  coun- 
try inn.  And  M.  About  is  struck 
with  their  manly  independence. 
"  Every  intelligent  man  is  proud  of 
being  a  man,  and  j<^ous  of  his  free- 
dom,    .     .     .     The  love  of  liberty 
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most  be  deeply  sunk  in  their  souls 
when  so  many  centuries  of  obedience 
have  not  becoi  able  to  tear  it  out** 
M.  About  doubts  of  the  courage  of 
the  Greeks,  foi]getting  the  audacious 
storming  of  Tripollt£a  and  the  super- 
human defence  of  Missolonghi,  and 
the  repetitions  of  Thermopylae  which 
were  enacted  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury in  many  a  mountain  pass,  under 
the  leadership  of  such  men  as  Botza- 
ris  and  Diakos.  Indeed,  the  latter 
leader  acted  over  aigain  the  part  of 
Leonidas  almost  to  the  letter.  He 
was  less  fortunate  in  being  taken 
alive  while  fighting  with  equal  valour. 
We  refer  to  M.  Tncoupi* 

"  In  fact  when  his  adonted  son,  seeing 
the  rest  leaving  the  ranks,  was  urging 
him  also  to  give  up  the  battle  and  fly, 
that  he  might  be  preserved  for  the  good 
of  his  country  in  other  circumstances, 
and  brought  him  up  his  horse  with  this 
object,  he  answered, '  Diakos  knows  not 
flight.*  In  the  mean  time  the  enemy 
were  falling  upon  him — his  brother  is 
slain  before  his  face — he  himself  is  en- 
tangled in  the  midst  of  his  enemies — and 
then,  having  scarcely  ten  soldiers  with 
him,  he  shifts  his  position  to  some  rugged 
rocks  lying  near  the  pass,  .  .  .  and 
then  makes  a  stand,  and  fights  for  above 
an  hour  with  his  ten  men.  All  these  are 
killed  except  his  adopted  son,  and  he 
himself  is  wounded  in  his  right  shoulder 
— his  gun  falls  on  the  ground — he  rises 
again,  holding  his  pistol  in  his  left  hand 
— is  recognised,  surrounded,  and  cap- 
tured living,  though  weltering  in  lus 
blood." 

Their  courage  has  never  seriously 
been  disputed  even  by  those  who 

five  them  cremt  for  no  other  virtue  ; 
ut  one  of  M.  About*s  reasons  for 
vilipending  their  courage  is,  that 
they  use  the  word  Kop^la  instead  of 
&^p€ia  to  designate  it  forgetting 
that  the  equivalent  wora  "  coeur**  is 
used  in  the  same  sense  by  his  own 
countrymen,  who  are  not  generally 
accounted  the  least  brave  of  mankina. 
In  describing  the  useful  Agoyat  or 
Greek  guide,  who  is  the  umversal 
servant  on  a  journey,  he  mentions 
one  interesting  trait  which  is  to  ad- 
dress as  "  brother  every  one  he 
meets  on  the  road.  He  shouts  out, 
for  instance,  to  a  peasant  on  the  top 
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of  a  hill  he  is  passing,  "  Brother,  we 
are  n)infi^  such  a  place,  is  this  the 
Toad  I  This  word  brotfter  is  still  in 
universal  nse  as  in  the  good  dajrs  of 
Christian  charity  ;"  and,  he  mi^ht 
have  added,  it  is  perhaps  a  sign 
that,  in  spite  of  all  subsequent  oor- 
mption,  the  seed  sown  bv  the  Apostle 
Paul  took  root  in  that  land,  appear- 
ing after  such  a  lapse  of  time  in  the 
language  of  common  conversation, 
perhaps  to  produce  fruit  hereafter, 
even  as  the  grain  of  wheat  which  haa 
been  laid  up  in  the  case  of  an  Egyp^ 
tian  mummy  has  been  planted  and 
produced  its  hundredfold  fruit  after 
a  period  of  still  longer  slumber. 

Although  M.  About  is  not  in  love 
with  the  scenery  of  Greece,  and  says 
that  Myoense  looked  like  wnat  it  was 
— a  den  of  dreadful  reprobates— yet 
he  cannot  help  breakmg  out  into 
poetry  in  his  description  oi  many 
scenes.  "  If  you  look  south  and  west 
you  discover  an  horizon  as  smiling, 
iresh,  and  young  as  the  image  of 
Iphigenia."  This  was  in  Argolis; 
and  of  the  country  of  Lacedsemon  he 
says :  "  Paris  must  have  been  very 
bc^tiful  for  Helen  to  have  consented 
to  leave  behind  such  a  domain."  In 
fact  his  book,  taken  as  a  whole^  al- 
though written  in  prejudice  a^nst 
the  Greeks  and  Greece,  bv  its  inad- 
vertent admissions  furnishes  strong 
evidence  in  their  favour.  It  may  be 
thought  superfluous  at  this  time  to 
recapitulate  the  ancient  arguments 
for  sympathy  with  Greece,  as  we  are 
not  called  upon  by  the  present  posi- 
tion of  affairs  to  interfere  activelv  in 
their  favour ;  but  at  no  time  in  his- 
tory has  the  question  of  the  regene- 
ration of  Greece,  for  other  reasons, 
assumed  a  more  prominent  impor- 
tance ;  and  as  the  Greeks  appear  to 
have  to  a  certain  degree,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  playine  into  the 
hands  of  our  enemies  ana  giving  us 
trouble,  lost  the  good  opinion  of 
England,  which  they  api>ear  to  have 
possessed  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  urge 
that  the  reasons  that  existed  for  be- 
friending them  then  exist  now  with 
as  great  force  as  ever.  We  did  not 
befriend  the  Greeks  then  because  we 
owed  them  an^  obligations  in  later 
times;  we  befnendea  them  because 
their  fathers  were  the  instructors  of 
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our  worid  in  its  youth,  and  because 
they  themselves  showed  qualities  not 
entirely  unworthy  of  those  fathers. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is 
not   the  Greek  nation  which   has 
acted  against  us  on  the  late  occa- 
sion, nor  its  more  distinguished  men, 
who  have  seen  throughout  that  the 
cause  of  the  Western  Powers  was 
that   of  freedom    and   civilisation, 
and  that  the  only  hope  for  Greece 
lay  in  the  success  of  their  arms ;  but 
that  fhiction  of  it  which  is  bound  by 
interest  or  fanaticism  to  the  car  of. 
Russia,  which   must   be  taken  as, 
if  the  more  numerous,  yet  the  less 
enlightened  and  lessadvanced  portion 
of  the  nation.    Above  all,  the  court 
of  Greece,  which  we  set  up  ourselves, 
is  most  to  blame.    Having  no  inte- 
rests separate  from  those  of  Russia^ 
it  has  made  political  capital  of  the 
desecrated  watchwords  of  HeUenic 
antiquity ;  and  there  is  small  cause 
for  wonder  that,  holding  out  such  a 
bait,  it  has  drawn  the  ignorant  enthu- 
siasm of  the  Greeks  into  a  complica- 
tion  with  the  Allied   Powers.     If 
France  and  England  wish  well  to 
Greece,  or  wish  to  earn  the  respect 
of  the  Greeks,  the  first  thing  thej 
wiU  do  is  to  send  King  Otho  and  his 
excitable  lady  back  to  Bavaria^  with 
the  whole  host  of  German  officials  at 
their  heels,  and  then  let  the  Greeks 
choose  a  government  for  themselves, 
promising  if  it  is  a  sensible  one, 
whether  monarchical  or  republican, 
to  furnish  it  with  material  and  moral 
aid  until  it  has  found  its  feet    If 
they  wish  ill  to  Greece,  and  desire  to 
be  avenged  on  her  for  her  Russian 
partisanship  at  their  own  expense, 
they  will  maintain  Otho  in  his  posi- 
tion of  royalty  in  leading-strings,  and 
an  army  of  occupation  by  his  side, 
just  to  keep  up  the  prejudice  of  the 
people  against  Western  policy,  and 
their  partiality  in  favour  of  Russian. 
The  presence  of  a  foreign    armed 
force  would  alienate  the  anections  of 
a  people  from  the  purest  and  holiest 
cause,  unless  they  had  made  it  their 
own  trom  the  beginning.    The  Porte 
has  not  improbaoly  signed  the  death- 
warrant  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in 
the  deed  which  emancipates  and  arms 
its  Christian  subjecta    The  Greeks 
of  the  north,  of  Anatolia,  of  the 
islands,  will  undoubtedly  rise  and 
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seek  to  be  united  to  their  brethren 
in  the  south  as  one  people,  but  cer- 
tainly not  to  pass  under  the  rule  of  a 
Kin^  Log  and  a  Queen  Stork.  It 
will  DO  our  part  to  watch  this  move- 
ment ;  and  woe  be  to  us  if  we  attempt 
to  meddle  with  the  dispensations  of 
Providence,  to  direct  the  struggle 
into  some  conventional  diplomatic 
channel,  or  perhaps  seek  to  sacrifice, 
with  reckless  indifference,  the  noble 
impulse  of  every  Christian  heart,  to 
that  monstrous  nsdlucination  of  red- 
tapists,  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire. 

Pass  we  from  Greece  into  Italy.  Cor- 
fu lies  in  our  road  with  the  Septinsu- 
lar  republic.  Our  duty  in  this  direction 
is  not  so  obscure.  These  islands  are 
not  united  to  us  in  such  a  way  that 
we  have  a  right  to  call  them  part  of 
the  British  dominions.  At  present 
we  shield  them  from  conquest  and 
oppression,  as  our  greenhouses  shield 
from  winter  and  spring  frost  our 
tender  exotica  They  must  be  treated 
with  some  delica^,  not  quite  as  we 
would  treat  Kamrs  ;  and  should 
Greece  ever  rise  again,  we  dare  not 
carry  our  tutelage  so  far  as  to  pre- 
vent theirreunion  with  their  brethren. 
We  need  never  fear  to  lose  them  if 
we  retain  our  maritime  supremacy, — 
and  if  we  do  not,  we  shall  be  lost 
ourselves ;  but  we  may  lose  their  afiec- 
tions  through  ignorance  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
that  Hellenic  temper  which,  in  these 
islands,  is  mingled  with  the  Italian. 
But  after  all,  some  will  say,  Greece 
owes  us  money  still,  and  has  not 

Said  us.  We  grant  that  she  is  our 
ebtor,  if  money  is  the  most  valuable 
of  all  human  possessions  :  if  not,  her 
debt  to  us  being  still  withheld  by  the 
dishonesty  of  inability  to  pay,  to  use 
the  language  of  commerce,  a  consider- 
able balance,  to  our  thinking,  re- 
mains in  her  favour. 

To  ancient  Italy  we  are  perhaps 
less  indebted  than  to  ancient  Greece. 
The  civilisation  of  ancient  Italv  was 
in  great  measure  the  same  as  that  of 
ancient  Greece,  and  derived  from  her, 
although  part  of  it  may  have  been 
derived  from  common  sources.  But 
if  the  language  of  Greece  gave  us 
Christianity,  the  sword  of  Rome 
opened  the  road  by  which  it  was  to 
arrive  to  us.    We  will  not  so  much 
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insist  on  this  as  a  motive  of  gratitude 
to  Italy,  as  that  sword  of  Iu>me  was 
a  blind  agent  in  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence. But  to  medieval  Italy  we 
owe  more  than  to  medieval  Greece. 
To  her  we  owe  the  preservation, 
through  the  rude  middle  agjss,  of  the 
glorious  bequests  of  the  classical  Nine. 
We  owe  to  her  instructions  in  the 
highest  of  the  Fine  Arts,  such  as 
never  would  have  come  to  us  from 
any  other  source — inspirations  of 
light  reflected  from  Kaffael  and 
Michael  An^elo.  And  in  poetry,  our 
debt  to  mediev^  Italy  is  unbounded. 
We  owe  the  education  of  a  Milton 
through  a  Dante,  of  a  Spenser  through 
an  Anosto,  of  a  Shakespeare  through 
her  dramatists.  Whatever  we  owe 
to  France  in  the  way  of  civilisation, 
we  owe  to  Italy  also^  for  French  civi- 
lisation is  entirely  Italian  in  origin. 
If  we  do  not  owe  her  chivalry,  we 
owe  her  all  the  grace  and  courtesies 
of  chivalry ;  if  we  do  not  owe  her  man- 
hood, we  owe  her  all  the  gentleness 
of  manhood.  And  if  our  national 
spirit  of  independence,  and  love  of 
civil  and  rehgious  lioerty,  revolts 
against  the  spiritual  chains  that  an 
Italian  bishop  has  imposed  upon  us, 
and  is  still  plotting  to  impose,  we 
must  ever  recollect  that  the  weight 
and  power  of  those  chains,  and  in- 
deed the  whole  of  that  character 
which  makes  them  formidable,  is 
derived  from  the  paramount  claims 
which  Italian  art,  Italian  thought, 
and*  Italian  learning,  ever  possess 
on  our  attention  and  regardf;  that 
love  of  the  Beautiful,  which  is  in- 
flate in  all  noble  natures,  being  the 
strongest  bait  by  which  the  system 
of  the  Vatican  seeks  to  allure  votaries 
to  itself  among  the  rugged  children 
of  the  nortL  If  England  and  France 
are  the  hands,  Italy  and  Greece  are 
still,  as  they  were  ages  ago,  the  eyes 
of  Europe  ;  and  it  is  not  without  the 
deejyest  pain  that  any  of  us,  who  ap- 
preciate the  blessings  that  we  derive 
from  these  twin  fountains  of  European 
light,  can  bear  to  see  either  or  ooth 
of  these  eyes  darkened  or  extinguish- 
ed. How  gladly  would  we  see  Greece, 
freed  by  any  fair  means  from  her  long 
eclipse  of  barbarian  domination,  shin- 
ing out  once  more  great,  glorious, 
and  independent,  strone  in  arts  ana 
arms  as  of  yore,  ana  beautiful  in 
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resuscitated  youth,  as  that  divine 
Aphrodite,  the  offspring  of  the  imagi- 
nation of  her  antique  poets,  rose  a 
liying  and  luminous  perfection  from 
the  bosom  of  her  glowing  .^Igean! 
And  how  gladly  would  we  see  Italy, 
once  more  bounded  by  her  native 
boundaries,  and  governed  bv  native 
dynasties,  reasserting  her  old.  empire 
over  the  hearts  and  imaginations  of 
men  at  the  expense  of  that  usurped 
empire  over  tneir  souls,  sitting  once 
more  in  her  pride  of  place  on  the 
throne  of  beauty  which  she  has  once 
filled  so  gloriouiuv.  Even  now  there 
is  a  sunrise  of  hope  in  her  north- 
western angla  Pieomont  has  already 
shown  that  Italians  can  do  more  than 
painL  and  carve,  and  put  mosaics 
togetner.  Piedmont  has  shown  that 
Italians  can  displav  in  war  all  the 
manly  virtues  ot  the  north,  and  in 
peace  a  yet  greater  achievement,  dis- 
plajring,  in  the  face  of  frightful  diffi- 
culties, the  spectacle  of  a  well- 
governed,  self-respecting,  constitu- 
tional state.  But  let  us  dismiss 
sentiment  and  go  to  facts.  Except 
in  that  land  of  Qoshen  of  Pied- 
mont there  is  Egyptian  darkness 
over  the  rest  of  Itidy,  and  the  clouds 
of  that  darkness  roll  menacingly 
round  the  frontiers  of  Piedmont 
herself,  and  threaten  to  put  out 
even  her  light 

As  we  accepted  the  help  of  Pied- 
mont in  our  war  with  Russia,  and  as 
she  did  us  good  service  in  that  war, 
80  France  and  England  are  bound  by 
every  tie  of  natural  duty  and  national 
honour  to  stand  by  her  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  whether  it  arise  from  internal 
'  difficulties  or  from  external  foes, 
whether  from  an  insane  revolutionary 
propaganda,  or  from  more  stealthy 
ana  covert  machinations  of  the  Je- 
suits, or  fix)m  the  aggressive  policy 
of  that  anomalous  power,  the  Em- 
pire of  Austria.  And  if  France 
looks  coldly  upon  Italy  in  her  hour 
of  need,  this  will  not  excuse  us, 
unless  we  are  ready  to  confess  a 
weakness  tantamount  to  abdicating 
our  position  as  one  of  the  great 
powers  of  Europe.  As  the  interests 
of  nations  must  be  assumed  as  the 
fairest  criterions  of  their  intentions, 
we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  the 
worst  France  would  do,  should  mat- 
ters  take   a  grave    turn  between 
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Austria  and  Piedmont,  would  be  to 
sit  still  and  fold  her  arms.  If  France 
were  actually  to  assist  Austria,  she 
would  assist  in  converting  the  Medi- 
terranean, as  the  Adriatic  is  now, 
into  an  Austrian  lake,  and  consoli- 
dating a  new  empire  on  her  south- 
eastern frontier  nearly  equal  in  power 
to  herself.  And  our  part  would  be 
to  dve  no  false  hopes,  but  to  be 
ready  to  defend  the  integrity  of  Pied- 
mont Austria  would  never  drive 
matters  so  far  as  a  rupture  with  Eng- 
land :  she  is  too  weak  within  to  take 
strong  measures  without  'At  the  first 
rumour  of  English  intervention  she 
would  only  be  too  happy  not  only  to 
withdraw  her  forces  from  the  Ked- 
montese  frx>ntiers,  but  to  give  guaran- 
tees that  her  future  government  of 
Lombardy  should  be  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  interests  and  happiness 
of  the  Lombard  Italians  than  it  ap- 
pears at  present  to  be.  Besides  the 
noble  spectacle  that  Piedmont  at 
present  shows  forth  to  the  world, 
we  see  yet  another  source  of  hope, 
derived  nrom  a  change  that  is  appar- 
ently taking  place  in  the  Italian 
character.  M.  Manin,  the  man  who 
conducted  the  defence  of  Venice  in 
the  revolutionary  war  with  so  much 
courage,  energy,  and  ability,  has  put 
Ibrth  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  tells 
his  countrymen  the  plain  but  bitter 
trutii  that  no  foreign  enemy  has 
proved  such  a  curse  to  Italy  as  the 
wicked  dogma  of  the  extreme  revolu- 
tionary party,  acted  upon  so  often, 
and  with  such  lamentable  consequen- 
ces to  her  freedom,  "  that  a  ^ood 
cause  justifies  secret  assassination,** 
and  that  the  poniard  may  be  fairly 
resorted  to  by  the  hand  from  whicn 
the  musket  and  the  sword  have  been 
stricken.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  a  m^jority  of  his  more  intelligent 
countrymen  tnink  and  feel  with  M. 
Manin,  and  have  now  made  up  their 
minds,  that  if  the  national  cause  is  to 
prosper,  that  prosperity  must  arise 
either  by  peaceful  and  constitutional 
means,  or  by  some  opportunity  being 
^ven  to  the  nation  to  assert  itself 
m  honourable  and  civilised  warfare. 
This  view  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
that  of  the  historian  of  the  Peninsular 
War,  and  we  believe  with  that  of  the 
great  Duke  himself,  who  held  that  it 
was  not  justifiable  to  arm  a  peasantry 
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against  a  foreign  invader,  unless  they 
were  enrolled  and  organised  as  irre- 
gular but  still  responsible  soldiers; 
or  if  justifiable  in  extreme  cases,  the 
utmost  amount  of  retaliation  would 
likewise  be  excusable  in  the  foreign 
conqueror.  K  an  insurrection  of  (pon- 
iards succeeds,  that  success  will  jus- 
tify it  in  the  eyes  at  least  of  man;  if 
not,  as  it  seldom  does,  its  failure 
leaves  no  room  for  mercy  to  the  van- 
quished. Thus  when  we  read  that 
tne  Austrians  are  lording  it  to  that 
degree  in  Parma,  that  every  citizen 
found  in  the  streets  after  ten  at  night 
is  locked  up,  and  this  formal  arrest 
made  a  medium  of  political  persecu- 
tion, we  have  to  consider  wnat  has 
taken  place  in  Parma  previously,  and 
that  the  sovereign  of  that  state  met 
his  death  not  loDg  ago  by  the  dagger 
of  one  of  his  subjects.  If,  with  a 
milder  but  still  severe  sway,  the 
French  bayonets  glitter  about  the 
chair  of  St  Peter,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  city  which  they  occupy 
witnessed  the. assassination  of  Rossi, 
at  the  gate,  if  not  in  the  presence  of 
him  whom  it  professes  to  regard  as 
Christ's  vice^rent  on  earth.  Tnus  po- 
litical expediency,  as  well  as  abstract 
justice,  repudiates  the  doctrine  of  the 
dagger,  and  reads  a  perpetual  lesson 
to  the  suflfering  Italiiui,  in  the  most 
legible  characters,  that  the  most 
roundabout  of  all  ways  to  national 
regeneration  is  over  the  bodies  of 
murdered  sentries,  and  their  boxes 
overturned  to  make  barricades.  Let 
it  be  known,  once  for  all,  through 
Europe,  that  the  Italians,  as  one  man, 
have  seen  the  pla^e  of  their  hearts, 
and  resolved  the  disuse  of  the  poniard, 
with  all  the  horrible  social  aoctriues 
connected  with  it—let  it  be  seen  that, 
in  fact,  they  are  deserving  the  liberty 
they  wish  to  achieve,  and  quite  a 
new  kind  of  sympathy  will  be  created 
in  all  the  dismterested  nations;  and 
Austria  herself,  to  whom  their  op- 
pression is  in  some  measure  a  neces- 
sity of  existence,  may  be  brought  in 
time  to  listen  to  reason,  and  of  her 
own  free  will  effect  changes  which 
will  confer  all  the  substantial  benefits 
of  the  most  successful  revolutions.  If 
there  is  any  nation  in  Europe  which, 
from  its  position,  is  sway^  wholly 
by  considerations  of  self-interest,  that 
nation  must  be  Austria.  Austria's 
position  is  so  delicate  that  one  false 
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step,  one  motion  of  hand  or  foot,  in 
obedience  to  impulse,  is  enough  to 
hurl  her  into  chaos.  That  yidding 
to  any  emotion  generous  and  noble, 
or  mean  and  vindictive,  which  might 
benefit  or  damage  any  other  power, 
according  to  success  or  failure,  would 
be  absolute  death  and  destruction  to 
her.  as  surely  as  to  the  hero  of  Bal- 
zac s  "  peau  de  chagrin,"  who  held 
his  life  on  the  tenure  of  apathv.  With 
regard  to  Austria's  rule  in  Italy,  there 
is  very  much,  as  every  one  knows^  to 
be  said  against  it,  and  it  is  pnmA 
fojcui  an  unnatural  and  artificial  rule, 
founded  solely  on  political  expe- 
diency, and  contrary  to  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  governed.  Still  there  is 
a  little  to  be  said  for  it  The  iron 
crown  of  Lombardy  was  an  old  appa- 
nage of  the  House  of  Hapsburg ;  and, 
though  the  Lombards  are  Italians  in 
language,  ^ev  are  in  great  measure 
Qermans  by  blood,  closely  related  to 
those  "  maladetti  Tedeschi,"  whom 
they  curse  between  their  teeth  when- 
ever they  pass  them.  The  house  of 
Hapsburg  seems  to  have  an  hereditary 
right  to  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy, 
but  the  abstraction  called  Austria  has 
no  right  to  denationalise  Lombardy, 
as  it  has  no  right  to  denationalise 
Hungary.  The  King  of  Hungary, 
the  Eong  of  Lombardy.  and  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  thougn  one  in  per- 
son, oi^ght  to  be,  by  the  precedents  of 
antiquity,  three  independent  sove- 
reigns, and  the  three  countries  can- 
not be  made  one  or  two,  subjected  to 
the  third,  without  a  violation  of  an- 
cient constitutional  rights.  There 
was  nothing  till  lately  in  the  nature 
of  things  to  prevent  each  of  these 
countries  being  governed  by  sepa- 
rate laws,  altnough  united  under 
the  same  crown.  Austria  may  find 
that  her  interest  does  not  lie  in  cen- 
tralisation, and  that  this  apparent 
source  of  strength  is  in  reality  her 
greatest  weakness.  But  Austria 
chooses  to  imperil  her  existence  for 
the  sake  of  tne  hegemony  of  Ger- 
many, which  she  would  probably  be 
obliged  to  yield  to  Prussia  did  she 
not  endeavour  to  carry  out  the  Ger- 
manisation  of  her  non-German  pos- 
sessions. Many  persons  who  saw 
the  Austrian  sculpture  in  the  Great 
Exhibition  were  struck  not  less  with 
the  iinustice  than  the  absurdity  of 
the  title.    It  was  as  if  Mummius  had 
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etolea  statues  from  Ckmnth  and  ex- 
hibited them  as  specimens  of  Latin 
art  Nothing  that  has  happened  or 
can  happen  in  the  political  world  can 
give  Austria  a  right  to  reduce  Italy 
to  such  narrow  dimensions,  and  to 
exalt  her  own  horn  so  hi^h.  Still,  it 
u  too  much  to  expect  of  her  that  she 
should  commit  suicide^  and  by  the 
abnegation  of  her  claims  over  her 
Italian,  Bohemian,  and  Hun^iarian 
provinces,  sink  into  the  position  ci 
one  of  the  pettiest  states  of  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation,  which  would 
now  be  l^e  probable  conseauence. 
We  have,  it  must  be  confessed,  little 
sympathy  with  Austria  in  her  pre- 
sent difficulties,  except  so  far  as  we 
helped  to  make  these  by  the  general 
settlement  of  Europe  after  1815. 
The  revolution  of  1848  was  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  excesses  of  the  counter- 
revolution of  1849.  Because  Vienna 
revolted  it  was  not  necessaiy  to  de- 
nationalise Hungary  by  a  stratagem 
which  consisted  m  encouraging  Ban 
Jellachichin  a  rebellion  apparently 
directed  against  the  very  government 
which  abetted  it.  There  was  a  deep 
treachery  in  that  entire  transaction, 
which  has  few  parallels  in  the  his- 
tory of  human  affairs.  The  house  of 
Hapsbuig  let  its  honour  slip  from  its 
hands  fetween  the  incapacity  of 
idiocy  and  minority,  and  daushed  it  to 
pieces  at  the  foot  of  the  unprincipled 
and  hot  -  headed  Schwartzenberg. 
The  imperial -royal  power  rebell^ 
a^inst  itself.  The  empire  of  Aus- 
tnajwishing  to  annex  the  kingdom 
of  Htmgary,  fomented  the  rebellion 
of  the  vassal  of  that  kingdom,  and 
then  the  Emperor  of  Austria  punished 
the  HuDganans  for  lovally  aefending 
himself,  as  king  of  Hungary,  by  al> 
sorbing  them  into  Austna.  It  was 
quite  as  well  that  Kossuth  carried 
away  the  crown  of  Hungary  —  it 
was  no  longer  wanted  by  its  wearer, 
who  was,  by  the  machinations  of 
his  ministers,  virtually  a  party  to 
his  own  deposition.  The  Italian 
possessions  of  Austria  have  been 
treated  much  in  the  same  way. 
Italy  is  now  governed,  not  as  an  in- 
dependent province,  united  under 
not  the  same  crown,  but  the  same 
crowned  head,  but  as  a  mere  appan- 
age of  the  city  of  Vienna,  whicn  is 
utterly  unworthy  of  sucn  honour. 
And  what  would  be  the  consequences 
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to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  of  another 
revolution,  and  supposing  the  mob 
of  the  Austrian  c{4)ital  to  ^t  the 
upper  handl  The  democratic  aod 
social  republic  which  would  probably 
in  that  case  be  set  up  would  force  it- 
self on  Hungary  ana  Italy,  and  the 
house  of  Hapsburg  would  find  that 
the  loyalty  of  those  provinces  existed 
no  longer  to  grant  it  an  a^lum.  We 
cannot  imagme  any  political  dilemma 
more  utterly  disheartening  than  that 
in  which  the  empire  of  Austria  is  now 
placed.  If  the  repressive  and  brutal 
system  of  the  counter-revolution  is 
continued,  every  day  of  its  existence 
will  aggravate  it,  the  finances  of  the 
empire  will  be  exhausted  in  the  ef- 
forts necessary  to  keep  up  immense 
armies  of  occupation,  and  that  ex- 
haustion will  1^  to  nresh  exactions, 
the  exactions  to  fresh  discontents, 
the  discontents  to  the  necessity  of  an 
increased  repressive  force,  tdl  the 
subjects  of  Austria  are  all  resolved 
into  soldiers  to  be  paid,  and  there  are 
no  civilians  left  to  pay  them.  Then 
the  PrsBtorians  will  mutiny,  and  an 
ancient  name  will  be  of  little  use  to 
protect  a  bankrupt  dynasty.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  Austria  attempts  to 
liberalise,  and  endeavours  to  esta- 
blish the  begiimings  of  a  constitu- 
tional government  in  her  subject  pro- 
vinces, having  once  been  denational- 
isedj  those  provinces  will  go  down 
the  incline  of  revolution  like  an  en- 
ffine  without  drag,  until  they  are 
oashed  to  pieces  in  a  general  chaos, 
for  she  has  destroyed  with  her  own 
hand  those  ancient  liberties  and 
ideas  of  provindal  rights  w^ch 
alone  would  make  possible  a  liberal 
and  constitutional  cause.  It  is  the 
very  Nemesis  of  revolution,  and  that 
counter-revolution  which  resembles 
it  in  unreasoning  violence,  and  natu- 
rally flows  from  it,  that  it  destroys 
the  ends  for  whicn  it  was  profess- 
edly undertaken — ^viz.,  liberty,  equal- 
ity, and  fraternity— if  not  for  ever,  at 
least  for  as  long  a  future  as  that  in 
which  men  now  living  would  be  likely 
to  be  interested.  Notning  but  this  aw- 
ful dilemma,  on  the  horns  of  which  it  is 
fixed  so  painfully,  could  possibly  have 
induced  the  Court  of  Vienna  to  throw 
the  ancient  renown  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  before  which  the  Vatican 
trembled  at  its  zenith,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Vatican  in  its  abasement,  in  con- 
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eluding  this  Concordat,  of  humiliat- 
ing memory,  with  the  Pope.  It 
probably  reckoned  on  the  clergy 
of  the  Roman  Church  to  support, 
throughout  its  peoples,  its  own  pre- 
tensions as  indissoluble  from  those  of 
the  holy  father ;  and  no  doubt  the 
clergy  will  perform  their  part,  and 
by  so  doing  lose  their  yet  remaining 
hold  on  the  afifections  of  the  people, 
and  thus  cease  to  be  useful  as  auxi- 
liaries. As  it  is,  we  can  see  little  hope 
or  help  for  Austria.  She  cut  awajr  the 
hope  of  independent  existence  Irom 
Hungary,  and  destroyed  all  the  old 
associations  of  that  nation,  by  bring- 
ing Russian  intervention  upon  her : 
she  now  seems  to  have  cut  away  all 
hope  of  political  or  social  regenera- 
tion, by  calling  in  a  far  more  danger- 
ous intervention— that  of  the  disciples 
of  Loyola,  the  enemies  of  human  in- 
telli^nce.  Austria  can  expect  from, 
us  little  aid  of  svmpathies  in  her 
difficulties  now;  but  it  is  another 
question  whether  we  ought  to  inter- 
fere between  her  and  her  own  sub- 
jects. Foreign  interference  seldom 
leads  to  good  :  it  only  did  harm  in 
the  case  of  Greece.  We  should  have 
left  the  Greeks  to  themselves,  and 
they  would  no  doubt  have  placed 
their  affairs  on  a  satisfactory  basis. 
But  we  ought  not,  with  the  power  we 
possess,  to  suffer  the  interierence  of 
other  foreign  powers.  The  Egyptians 
ought  to  have  been  forbidden  to  in- 
tei^'ere  in  the  Greek  war,  and  Russia 
in  the  Hungarian.  Ourprotest  would 
probably  have  been  sufficient  in  both 
cases,  and  in  the  latter  would  have 
saved  us  most  probably  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  the  war  just  concluded. 
Our  duty  and  place  in  the  affairs  of 
Italy  now  does  not  seem  so  very 
difficult.  Piedmont  must  be  pro- 
tected as  long  as  she  abstains  from 
aggression,  at  the  price,  if  necessary, 
of  our  blood  and  treasure  ;  her  inde- 
pendence and  national  rights  must 
be  guaranteed.  Let  us  leave  Austria 
and  her  subjects  to  settle  their  own 
affairs,  but  at  the  same  time  stand 
by  and  see  fair  play.  There  must  be 
no  Russian  or  Prussian  interference 
to  save  Austrian  rule  in  Italy,  or  to 
prop  up  the  King  of  Naples  on  his 
insecure  throne.  K  the  subjects  of 
the  latter  madcap  choose  to  tolerate 
that  he  should  incarcerate  eminent 
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men  merely  because  they  served  him 
as  constitutional  ministers,  we  may 
lament  the  ii\justice,  but  cannot  help 
it ;  and  however  much  we  might  uq 
tempted  to  send  a  frigate  or  two  to 
Ischia,  and  liberate  Poerio  from  his 
dungeon,  it  is  not  (juite  clear  that 
the  oenefit  the  victim  would  derive 
from  such  an  act  would  not  be  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  dangerous  and 
Transatlantic  character  of  the  political 
precedent  But  it  would  seem  a 
natural  and  desirable  course  that 
we  should  suspend  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  any  government  which 
systematically  sets  justice  at  defiance, 
and  outrages  the  common  feelings  of 
humanity.  Is  our  Queen  neces^nlv 
to  be  supposed  on  visiting  terms  with 
every  monster  who  happens  to  wear  a 
crown,  simply  because  he  wears  it ; 
or  is  some  similarity  in  character  to 
her  own  to  be  considered  desirable  ? 
Austria  must  be  closely  watched, 
but  not  insulted.  She  has  made  a 
hard  bed  for  herself,  and  she  must 
lie  on  it  as  she  best  may.  By  an  in- 
judicious sympathy,  with  Italy,  we 
shall  only  forge  new  chains  for  her, 
and  especially  by  showing  the  least 
encouragement  to  that  insane  demo- 
cratic propaganda  which  has  ended 
by  crushing  ner  soul  under  the  iron 
heel  of  Austria  and  the  leaden 
sceptre  of  Naples.  It  is  one  strong 
point  in  favour  of  Italy  that  this  pro- 
paganda is  not  native  to  her  soil,  but 
undeniably  imported  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Alps.  The  hydrophobous 
state  of  Italy  arose  from  her  being 
bitten  bv  France  during  her  madness ; 
and  unK>rtunately  there  seems  to  be 
a  fatal  fascination  to  other  nations 
even  in  the  madness  of  France,  as 
we  know  ourselves. 

"  If  France  smiles,  Italy  opens  to  her 
both  her  heart  and  her  arms,  because 
Italy  has  been  and  ever  will  be  bewitch- 
ed by  France.  Neither  former  nor 
recent  perfidy  has  awed  her ;  oo  the  con- 
trary, there  is  a  certain  party  that  never 
will  be  awed,  but  will  always  be  the 
cause  of  fresh  disasters ;  because,  impelled 
by  the  same  feelings  which  fill  the 
hearts  of  the  French,  they  aim  at 
an  universal  equality  of  social  rights 
and  privileges  rather  than  at  the. 
liberty  of  tho  citizen  in  the  State,  and 
of  the  nation  in  the  fellowship  of  Europe; 
and  in  the  midst  of  noisy  boastings 
about  liberty  and  fraternity,  they  subject 
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Ifae  citiaeDS  to  tha  autocracy  of  the  State, 
and  the  nation  to  the  phantoms  of  an 
unlTeraal  political  fraternity,  which  in 
practice  resolves  itself  into  the  spurious 
brotherhood  of  clubs  of  refugees  from 
every  country  in  Europe,  who  found 
their  opinions  and  their  practice  on  the 
ftctions  of  France  which  stand  highest 
in  the  annals  of  modem  revolutions 
Thus  these  jugglers  make  Italy  the  slave 
of  all  the  quackeries  of  France ;  and  some 
pretend  (may  Qod  pardon  them)  that  it 
14  only  by  ihe  Jacobite  praetorians  she 
can  be  saved."* 

If  we  can  do  Italy  no  good,  let  us 
at  least  cease  to  do  her  nann.  We 
have  done  sad  mischief  already  by 
words  not  backed  by  deeds,  as  the  poor 
Sicilians  well  know.  Even  now  we 
shall  hare  enough  to  do  to  protect 
Piedmont,  and  keep  her  on  her  legs — 
fortunate  if  we  do  not  lose  our  own 
in  doing  so ;  and  this  must  be  done, 
and  at  any  price,  unless  the  name  of 
oar  national  honour  is  to  be  a  thing 
of  the  past  But  let  Piedmont  be 
secured,  let  her  boundaries  be  watch- 
ed and  made  safe  as  the  boun- 
oaries    of   the   yet   unbumt    part 


of  a  city  in  conflagration,  and 
Piedmont  may  in  time  avail,  when 
she  has  grown  to  her  full  strength, 
for  the  regeneration  and  emancipa- 
tion of  Italy.  It  is  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preaching  a  wild  crusade 
against  the  oppressors  of  these  classi- 
cal countries,  or  of  exciting  the  ut- 
terance of  foolish  words  ol  encour- 
agement, yet  more  mischievous,  that 
we  have  endeavoured  to  show  our 
obligations  to  Greece  and  Italy,  and 
apolodse  for  their  shortcomings,  but 
in  Older  to  create  if  possible  that 
real  and  heartfelt  interest  in  their 
position  and  prospects,  which  should 
call  forth  the  exercise  of  sober  judg- 
ment far  more  than  of  passion,  be- 
cause nothing  but  sober  judgment 
could  make  our  efforts  for  their  good 
success^  In  fact,  they  have  done 
enough  for  us  in  times  past  to  cause 
us  to  feel  for  them  as  we  should  feel 
for  an  honoured  friend  or  revered 
relation  placed  in  doubtful,  difficult, 
and  delicate  circumstances,  and  to 
induce  us  to  take  the  same  thought- 
ful pains  for  their  extrication  by  fair 
and  legal  means. 
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A  coNTRiBUTOB  to  a  large  national 
work  of  reference  was  one  day  ex- 
tremely puzzled  how  to  find  mate- 
rials for  a  biooraphy  which  had  been 
iissigned  to  hun.  The  name  was  that 
of  one  whom  he  remembered  in  his 
youth,  famous  in  politics,  and  spoken 
of  at  every  dinner-table  ;  yet  aU  at- 
tempts to  master  the  facts  of  his  life 
ended  in  grasps  at  airy  shadows; 
and  of  his  latter  days  and  the  time 
of  his  death  there  was  no  trace. 
Meeting  in  the  Strand  a  veteran  poli- 
tician who  had  survived  most  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  was  little  less 
active  and  conspicuous  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  eighty  than  he  had  been 
in  the  prime  of  his  days,  the  be- 
wilderea  contributor  thought  he  had 
found  relief  at  last  in  one  who  had 
measured   swords   in   the  political 


world  with  the  deceased.    Remark- 
ing how  odd  it  was  that  of  the  death 

of  one  so  eminent  as  Sir  R A 

not  a  trace  could  be  found  in  the 
Gentleman^a  Magazine^'m  the  Obi- 
ttuxry—  in  the  A  nnual  Eeguter — or  in 
any  other  of  the  usual  sources  of  in- 
formation^ he  humbly  requested  some 
li^ht  on  tne  subiect.  *'  I  think  I  can 
direct  you  to  the  very  best  source," 
said  the  aged  statesman,  his  face 
brightening  up  with  its  usual  sar- 
donic grin ;  "I  just  shook  hands  with 
him  two  minutes  ago,  and  if  you  run 
smartly  you  may  catch  him."  He 
was  not  dead,  but  merely  forgotten. 
The  incident  illustrates  an  organic 
difficulty  in  biographical  literature 
— the  oblivion  apt  to  overtake  men 
of  the  highest  mark  and  influence  in 
council    He 


*  Fabini's  iZtJtorjf  o/Ecme,  88,  ch.  v. 
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"  Who  makes  by  force  his  merit  known, 
And  Uvea  to  clutch  the  golden  keys, 
To  mould  a  mighty  state's  decrees. 

And  shape  the  whisper  of  the  throne/' 

if  he  be  not  directly  and  by  name 
connected  with  some  memorable 
event,  or  be  immediately  laid  hold 
of  by  historical  or  biographical  li- 
terature, may  be  as  totally  obli- 
terated from  the  knowledge  of  pos- 
terity as  the  footsteps  on  the  sand 
whidi  the  tide  has  swept  The  artist 
who  has  done  anything  worthy  of 
remembrance  is  sure,  after  any  given 

Eeriod  of  oblivion,  to  be  resuscitated 
y  some  admiring  collector  who  has 
bought  one  of  his  masterpieces  a 
bargain,  and  picked  up  an  engraving 
of  it  with  the  painter^s  name  followed 
by  the  word  pinxU.  The  author  is 
still  more  secure  of  getting  all  his 
own,  at  least  from  posterity.  K  he 
has  written  a  book  of  any  kind — we 
speak  of  course  of  authors  since  the 
era  of  printing — ^he  has  put  himself 
on  record,  as  it  were.  Unless  it  be 
some  Eikon  Basilike  or  Junius's 
Letters,  intended  as  a  public  aud  em- 
phatic abdication  of  nominal  fame, 
the  book  is  a  latent  memorial  which, 
if  anybody  should  ever  care  about 
the  author,  will  be  found  in  the  cata- 
lo2:ue  of  the  British  Museum,  or  some 
ot£er  great  collection ;  ana  should 
there  iS  nothing  else  whatever  dis- 
coverable about  him  who  wrote,  yet 
the  book  itself  will  supply  a  some- 
thing of  an  identification  and  an  in- 
dication of  its  author.  And  yet  he 
may  have  lived  a  petty,  stupidish  sort 
of  life,  under  the  shadow  of  some 
great  wise  statesman,  who  counten- 
anced and  upheld  the  insignificant 
scribbler,  but  is  himself  forj^tten. 
while  the  book-maker's  name  is  in  all 
the  biographical  dictionaries. 

Hence  it  is  that,  of  so'distinguished 
a  countryman  as  William  Paterson, 
we  cannot  say  when  and  where  he 
died.  Our  experience  of  the  natu- 
ral duration  of  the  life  of  man  is 
all  the  evidence  that  he  is  not  at 
this  moment  alive  to  tell  us  about 
the  origin  of  the  London  water- 
works and  the  Bank  of  England — 
the  Scottish  African  Company  and 
the  colonisation  of  Darien.  Hence 
too  it  is  that  we  gain  slight  glances 
here  and  there  of  Scotsmen  distin- 
guished as   statesmen   or  political 


leaders  abroad,  which  yet  it  is  im- 
possible to  substantiate  into  what 
would  be  so  desirable — the  identi- 
fication of  the  man  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  stock  he  came  of,  and  the  place 
where  he  was  bom.  For  instancy 
there  is  now  before  us  the  engraved 
portrait  of  a  hard-featured,  si^acious 
fellow-countryman.  The  Latin  in- 
scription around  it  makes  the  t>or- 
trait  become  valuable  as  identifying 
a  frequent  name  in  the  history  of 
Europe  d'oring  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
It  is  Alexander  Erskme,  who  was 
minister-at-war  to  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus— no  trivial  function — and  a  re- 
presentative of  Sweden  in  the  con- 
ferences about  the  Treaty  of  West- 
phalia. He  held  many  governorships 
and  other  offices — was  a  patron  of 
letters,  and  had  a  magnificent  library. 
Yet  no  biographical  dictionary,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  aftbrds  him  a 
square  inch  •  and  in  Ersch  and  Gru- 
bers'  Encyclopedia — ^where  one  finds 
everything  that  is  neglected  else- 
where— the  petfection  of  German 
diligence  has  been  able  to  add  no- 
ting material  to  what  the  ordi- 
nary historians  tell  us  of  hun,  ex- 
cept that  he  studied  at  Eonigsberg, 
and  that  he  died  childless.  Another 
Scotsman  of  the  same  name,  who 
represented  Russia  in  some  of  her 
Eastern  negotiations,  and  had  vast 
influence  at  the  court  of  the  Czar,  is 
still  more  untraceable  through  the 
usual  sources  of  biographical  infor- 
mation. We  but  know  of  him  inci- 
dentally, that  he  belonged  to  the 
family  of  Erskine  of  Alva,  in  Clack- 
mannanshire, some  one  or  other  of 
whose  descendants  may,  we  daresay, 
still  possess  the  magnificent  silken 
hangmgs  of  a  tent  given  to  him  by 
one  of  the  Tartar  princes  with  whom 
it  was  his  function  to  treat. 

But  even  if  we  could  trace  their 
histories  with  unfailing  certainty,  we 
must  not  expect  to  find  that  states- 
men and  politicians  ftt)m  Scotland 
were  as  densely  scattered  over  Eu- 
rope as  the  Scottish  authors  and 
soldiers.  Nations  take  their  public 
servants — their  teachers  and  their 
champions,  from  abroad,  but  not  their 
masters  and  rulers,  when  they  can 
help  it.  No  fi«e  or  constitutional 
state  can  possibly  be  governed  by 
foreigners.     Scotland,    though   we 
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riiall  see  that  some  of  her  sons  exer- 
cised remarkable  influence  in  other 
countries,  never  could  brook  forei^ 
.  influence  within  her  own  soil  £^ 
acknowledged  gratitude  to  France 
did  not  extinguish  the  loathing  she 
felt  at  the  touch  of  despotic  hands.  Al- 
bany could  not  rule  his  nephew  James' 
country,  because  he  had  lived  on  the 
Continent ;  and  the  r^ency  of  Queen 
Mary's  mother,  by  its  reactionary  in- 
fluencC)  hastened  on  the  Reformation. 
And  as  to  an  actual  foreign  stranger 
holding  rule  among  u&  there  stands, 
as  a  case  in  point,  ViQ  fate  of  the  flrst 
who  tried  it,  the  Sieur  de  la  Bastie, 
whose  head  was  remorselessly  cutoff 
for  the  same,  and  strung  by  its  long 
curls  at  the  saddle-bow  of  a  Border 
chief. 

The  Scot  had  nothing  but  his 
energy  and  force  of  character  to 
make  him  a  good  statesman  or  diplo- 
matist He  wanted  altogether  the 
subtle  ingenuity  which,  under  the 
title  of  State-craft,  was  so  infinitely 
valuable  to  profligate  and  ambitious 
rulers.  For  such  purposes,  the  land 
of  Machiavelli's  precepts,  and  the 
practice  of  the  Borgias,  proved  a  suc- 
cessful rival  to  Scotland  in  the  labour 
market  Three  forei^ers  have  suc- 
cessively had  the  destmies  of  I^nce 
in  their  hands.  Two  of  them  were 
Italians ;  one  was  a  Scot,  of  whom 
more  hereafter. 

We  must  go  back  to  the  period 
of  the  War  of  Independence  against 
England,  to  find  the  commence- 
ment of  those  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Continent,  which  connect- 
ed Scotland  with  the  Hanse  Towns, 
created  the  French  alliance,  and 
gave  our  country  that  peculiar  foot- 
ing in  Holland  whicn  lasted  to 
the  days  of  the  author  of  Douglas, 
who,  ah;er  he  had  ceased  to  be  the 
Rev.  John  Home  of  Athelstaneford, 
became  "The  Lord  Conservator  of 
Scots  privileges  at  Campvere."  There 
is  good  ground  for  believing  that  this 
policy  was  commenced  by  Wallace, 
whose  far- stretching  sagacity  em- 
braced the  necessity  of  protecting 
Scotland  from  the  ambition  of  the 
Noiman  kings  of  England,  by  mak- 
ing common  cause  with  the  foreign 
states  which  mi^t  be  involved  in  a 
like  danger.  From  the  popidar 
notion  of  his  prowess,  he  is  so  com- 


monly ranked  as  an  Achilles  or  a 
Palaoin,  that  we  carmot  easil  v  believe 
him  to  have  been  also  the  Ulvsses  of 
the  war.  But  the  man  who  pre- 
sided over  and  held  together  so 
many  conflicting  elements,  must  have 
been  a  great  statesman  and  ruler, 
as  well  as  a  captain.  In  Mr  Tytler's 
Histofy  o/Sccuandf  we  find  the  e<^o 
of  certain  partly  traditional  records 
of  Wallace  s  diplomatic  visit  to  the 
Court  of  France.  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave  curiously  confirms  the  state- 
ment^ by  showing  that  one  of  the 
articles  of  accusation  on  which  he 
was  put  to  death  was,  that  there  had 
been  found  in  his  possession  letters 
of  safe-conduct  from  Philip,  king  of 
France.  The  letters  were  tnus  held, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  ag- 
gressor, to  prove  a  treasonable  inter- 
course, by  a  subject  of  England,  with 
the  kin^s  enemy.  A  sinular  charge 
was  made  against  Bishop  Lamberton, 
and  Wishart  of  Glasgow,  "  the  war- 
like bishop,"  who  fortified  his  cathe- 
dral, absolved  Bruce  for  the  slaughter 
of  the  Red  Comyn,  and  crowned 
him  at  Scone.  In  each  instance  the 
aggressor,  not  having  the  prelates, 
like  Wallace,  in  his  power,  com- 
plained to  the  Court  of  Rome  that 
they  had  gone  abroad  and  plotted, 
with  others  of  the  Scottish  nobility, 
gainst  their  li^e  lord  the  King  of 
il^igland.  The  external  relations 
thus  begun,  placed  many  Scotsmen 
in  conspicuous  places  on  occasions  of 
great  peril  and  excitement  During 
the  French  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence, the  Earl  ofBuchan  held  the 
office  of  High  Constable  of  France. 
It  was  not  a  mere  decorative  title — 
it  made  him  director  of  the  national 
councils  in  all  matters  of  war,  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  military  force — no 
light  function  at  any  time,  but  of  sur- 
passing moment  during  such  a  crisia 
Let  us  go  on  to  another  stage  in 
the  same  history.  The  time  is 
shortly  before  the  fatal  battle  of 
Pavia,  where  all  was  lost  but  honour, 
and  King  Francis  became  a  captive 
in  SpdiL  The  nations  are  pressing 
in  on  France  on  fdl  sides  with  hostile 
menace,  as  they  did  after  the  retreat 
from  Russia.  The  traitor  Bourbon 
has  liud  his  plans  for  co-operating 
with  the  eneimes  of  his  kiiig.  In  that 
same  year,  1522,  as  Felibien  tells  us 
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in  his|>rofhse  circumstantial  Histoiy 
of  Paris — a  history  in  folios,  written 
long  before  Paris  nad  achieved  the 
maturity  of  its  notoriety — we  are  told 
that  Louis  de  Berquin  was  sacrificed 
as  the  person  who  introduced  des 
Livrea  dangereux  de  Lrvther^  and  that 
there  was  an  insurrection  in  the 
streets  of  Paris,  with  bloodshed,  be- 
cause the  municipality  thought  fit  to 
resist  the  royal  aecree  raising  to  the 
great  office  of  Lieutenant-General  of 
the  Isle  of  France,  a  prelate  and  a 
courtier  of  the  Pope — Pierre  Filhoti. 
archbishop  of  Aix.  Then  we  are  told 
the  King  held  a  Lit  de  Justice,  in 
which  the  Duke  of  Albany,  Prince 
of  Scotland,  was  inau^rated,  and 
sat  between  the  Duke  of  Alen^on  and 
the' Bishop  duke  of  Langres.  On 
that  occasion,  the  King  spoke  of  re- 
moving the  Parliament  to  Poictiers, 
on  account  of  the  turbulence  of  the 
Parisian  mob,  and  the  perversity  of 
the  municipality.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult, as  we  read  the  story  in  Feli- 
bien's  circumstantial  narrative,  to 
invent  a  closer  parallel  to  the  scene 
in  Edinburgh,  some  fifty  years  later, 
when  James  VL  was  scared  away 
by  the  vehement  clergy,  and  threat- 
ened to  take  the  Parliament,  with 
its  appurtenances,  ti>  that  quiet 
and  aecorous  place,  Stirling.  The 
Duke  of  Albany,  known  m  our 
history  as  the  inefficient  Reagent  of 
Scotland,  repeatedly  makes  his  ap- 
pearance in  Continental  history  dur- 
mg  this  volcanicperiod  At  the  crisis 
of  the  battle  of  Pavia,  he  was  sent  on 
a  mission  to  bring  over  Naples  to.  the 
cause  of  France ;  or  perhaps  it  might 
more  accurately  be  said,  to  create  a 
revolution  there  in  favour  of  the 
French  interest.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  mystery  and  suggestion  con- 
nected with  this  embassy.  Belcarius, 
in  his  Commentarii  Rerum  Gcdlica- 
mm,  thinks  it  of  importance  to  say 
that,  while  the  French  historian  Bel- 
lay,  and  the  Italian  Capella,  consider 
that  the  embassy  was  suggested  by 
Pope  Clement,  he,  Belcanus,  must 
support  Guicciardini  in  the  contrary 
belief,  because  his  brother,  John  Bel- 
carius, who  was  a  domestic  in  the 
Duke  of  Albany's  family,  told  him 
that  he  there  learned  how  the  Pope 
had  ever  advised  Francis  not  to  divide 
his  army  until  he  had  entirely  sub- 


dued Milan.  The  question  might 
afford  room  for  a  valuable  archaeolo- 
gical paper.  A  second  might  be  made 
out  of  another  French  embassy  into 
Italy,  which  we  should  have  noticed 
earher  had  we  given  strict  attention 
to  chronological  order— that  of  Eve- 
rard  Stewart,  lord  of  Aubigny,  in 
1594.  It  was  preparatory  to  the  in- 
vasion of  Italy  for  the  purpose  of 
conquering  Naples,  and  was,  it  mnst 
be  confessed,  an  attempt  to  bully 
some  of  the  smaller  Italian  states,  as 
Comines  lets  us  see,  by  the  gently 
sarcastic  turns  with  which  he  men- 
tions the  modest  disinclination  of  the 
Venetians  and  Florentines  to  offer 
any  counsel,  or  profess  to  provide  any 
warlike  assistance  worthy  of  accept- 
ance to  so  great  a  man  as  the  King 
of  France.  Though  it  may  be  our 
pride  that  they  were  our  country- 
men, yet  the  reflection  again  forces 
itself  on  us,  that  the  nations  which 
thus  employed  foreign  statesmen 
were  ill  off.  Every  one  knows  the 
noble  rebuke  offered  by  the  dying 
Bayard,  when  Bourbon,  his  old  com- 
panion in  arms,  professed  to  condole 
with  him  ba  he  lay  bleeding  at  Bo- 
magnano — "  It  is  not  I,  dying  as  I 
am,  a  true  man,  on  the  field  of  honour, 
that  should  be  pitied,  but  thou  who 
art  a  traitor  to  tny  country  and  alle- 
giance." It  is  not  a  safe  thing  to 
palliate  conduct  so  recklessly  selfish 
as  Bourbon's  was.  Yet,  before  we 
can  demand  patriotism  of  a  man,  he 
should  have  a  country,  and  that  is 
not  given  to  him,  in  the  moral  sense, 
by  his  merely  living  in  a  certain  ter- 
ntory  where  a  king  reigns.  That 
land  where  a  stranger  could  sit  in  the 
highest  places  of  council,  was  not 
fitted  to  nourish  patriots ;  and,  though 
it  may  be  a  just  object  of  pride  that 
many  of  our  countrymen  nave  held 
rule  among  others,  lite  Joseph  among 
the  Egyptians,  yet  they  show  us  that 
the  nation  where  foreign  influence 
prevails,  will  have  kings  like  Pha- 
raoh, and  subjects  like  Bourbon. 

When  it  was  destined  that  the 
young  Queen  of  Scots  should  reign 
also  in  France,  and  be  attached  by 
close  connection  with  the  powers 
which  swayed  the  Vatican,  it  was,  of 
course,  expected  that  new  fields 
would  be  opened  to  Scottish  adven- 
turers.   But  the  introduction  to  them 
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was  inauspicioiifl.  When  the  com- 
missioners from  Scotland,  who  nego- 
tiated the  marriage,  had  reached 
Dieppe  on  their  way  home,  one  of 
them,  Reidj  the  bishop  of  Orkney, 
dhedsaddei4y.  Two  days  only  elapsed 
ere  a  second,  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  also 
died  suddenly.  Then  fc^owed,  at 
l»nef  intervals^  Oasaillis  and  Fleming 
—four  out  01  seven  falling  myste- 
riously on  that  foreign  shore.  Th^ 
had  just  performed  a  great  sendee  to 
their  own  country,  but  one  very  un- 
welcome to  the  prevailing  powers  in 
France,  by  defeating  the  projects  for 
annexing  Scotland  as  an  appanage  to 
the  French  Crown.  It  was  the  classic 
age  of  poisonings,  and  they  were  in 
the  power  of  the  vindictive  Quisee. 
Could  people  help  suspecting  that 
the^r  had  come  to  a  foul  end  ?  And 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  motive 
there  could  remain  for  such  a  deed, 
after  the  Commisdoners  had  accom- 
plished their  end,  unless  the  prepos- 
terous design  had  been  formect  of 
obliterating  all  testimony  that  Scot- 
limd  had  l^n  successfully  protected. 
It  would  lead  us  into  too  much  his- 
torical detail  to  trace  the  multitudi- 
nous influences  exercised  by  our 
countrymen  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  during  the  contests  of  the 
Reformation  and  the  Thirty  Years' 
War.  There  were  Scotsmen  at  the 
Court  of  Rome,  and  at  Madrid — 
Setons,  Semples,  Colvilles,  and  others 
— plotting  for  the  restoration  of 
Queen  Mary  and  the  old  religion. 
There  were  others  in  Germany,  the 
Low  Countries,  and  France,  propagat- 
ing the  principles  of  the  Reformation, 
as  they  had  become  triimiphant  at 
home.  The  influence  of  this  class 
of  men  was  concentrated  in  France, 
where  there  is  little  doubt  that  they 
were  very  instrumental  in  infusing 
into  the  Huguenot  partv  that  si)irit 
of  resistance,  and  indeed  of  domina- 
tion, which  made  them  at  one  time 
appear  likely  to  be  as  successful  as 
their  reforming  brethren  had  been  in 
Scotland.  For  a  good  type  of  the 
wanderings  and  domgs  of  a  political 
Scotsman  in  the  si^d^enth  century, 
we  would  refer  to  that  highly  amusing 
volume,  Tke  Memoirs  of  his  own 
Life,  by  Sir  James  Melville  of  Hall- 
Oliver  Cromwell  did  not  like  the 


Scots ;  but  in  his  deep  mind  he 
saw  the  policy  of  appointmg  a  Scots- 
man to  represent  the  Commonwealth 
at  the  Court  of  France.  It  was  the 
best  tie  that  he  could  establish  be- 
tween the  new  republic  and  the  an- 
cient monarchy,  that  one  from  the 
nation  who  had  ever  been  so  much 
at  home  in  France  should  now  go 
thither.  He  found  the  proper  man 
in  Sir  William  Lockhart,  the  brother 
of  that  Lord  President  Lockhart  who 
was  slain  in  the  High  Street  by 
Christy  of  Dairy.  The  ambassador 
had  a  turn  of  character  still  more 
haughty,  brave,  and  independent, 
even  than  the  judge.  He  was  on 
his  way  to  France  to  seek  his  fortune, 
disgusted  by  the  conversion  of  his 
country  into  a  mere  province,  when 
Oliver  caught  him.  He  probably 
thought  it  a  very  fair  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  equality  and  independ- 
ence of  his  countiymen,  that  he 
diould  be  himself  chosen  for  the  most 
important  mission  which  the  Protec- 
tor had  to  give ;  and  Cromwell,  to 
do  him  justice,  could  risk  his  preju- 
dices when  a  valuable  servant  was  to 
be  obtained,  for  he  made  a  Scotsman 
the  chairman  of  his  House  of  Lords. 
How  powerfully  Lockhart  executed 
his  commission  m  France  is  attested 
bv  Richelieu's  close  alliance  with  the 
l^iglish  Commonwealth,  and  the 
flight  of  Charles  IL  from  that  Court, 
which  was  afterwards  the  natural 
refuse  of  exiled  Englidi  royalty. 
Lockhart  married  Miss  Rubina  Sew- 
ster.  a  niece  of  the  Protector.  In  a 
work  about  Cromwell,  published  a 
very  few  years  ago,  we  nnd  it  said 
of  the  ambassador :  '^  It  is  thought 
that  in  Lockhart  the  Lord  Protector 
had  the  best  ambassador  of  that  age ; 
....  a  man  of  distinguished  equali- 
ties, of  manifold  adventures  ana  em- 
ployments ;  whose  biography,  if  he 
could  find  any  biographer  with  real 
industry,  instead  of  sham  industry — 
and,  above  aU,  with  human  eyes  in- 
stead of  pedant's  spectacles,  might 
still  be  worth  writing  in  brief  com- 
pass." We  need  not  tell  where  we 
got  this — it  is,  according  to  a  useful 
old  Scottish  word,  "kenspeckle."  We 
only  recommend  that  no  adventurous 
youthful  biographer  should  be  so 
ambitious  as  to  attempt  writing  this 
biography  with  his  human  eyes  in- 
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stead  of  pedant's  spectacles,  lest, 
peradyenture,  he  fina  himself  de- 
nounced before  the  world  as  a  pur- 
blind, opaque  flunky,  or  a  solemn  snmn 
that  keeps  a  respectabilit}[-gig. 

Lockhart,  when  his  mission  was 
repeated  imder  the  reign  of  Charles 
IL,  would  have  to  transact  business 
with  one  scarcely  less  bold  and  far- 
sighted  than  his  dead  master,  the 
great  financier  Colbert.  We  cannot 
claim  him  as  a  Scotsman,  any  more 
than  France  can  claim  Romilly ;  but 
Moreri  tells  us  that  he  came  of  a 
Scottish  stock,  and  gives  us  the  in- 
scription on  his  ancestor's  tomb  : 

"  En  Ecosse  je  iw  le  berceau, 

£t  Rheims  m'a  donn^  le  tombeau." 

But  thouffh  we  must  resign  Colbert, 
no  one  wm  deny  our  right  to  the  next 
statesman  who  in  France  carried 
out  his  principle  of  stimulating  com- 
merce and  colonial  enterprise  to  an 
extreme  degree  of  excitement  and 
activity — the  renowned  John  Law. 

On  the  Plutarchian  system  of  com- 
^uison,  John  Law  and  William 
Paterson  should  pair  off  together. 
Law  had  proposed  certain  projects  to 
the  Parliamentof  Scotland,  which,  be- 
ing in  a  cautious  humour,  tfiey  declin- 
ed to  adopt,  and  he  then  carried  his 
genius  abroad.  Paterson's  schemes 
were  all  directed  to  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  his  own  country,  and  there- 
fore he  does  not  appear,  at  first  sight, 
within  the  category  of  those  Scotsmen 
whose  ^nius  and  achievements  have 
been  exhibited  among  foreigners.  But 
Paterson  during  a  la^  part  of  his  life 
was  busy  abrc«d.  His  information 
on  foreign  countries — ^whether  he  had 
acquired  it,  according  to  his  enemies, 
as  a  pirate  in  the  Spanish  main,  or, 
according  to  the  version  of  his  friends, 
in  his  labours  as  a  Christian  mis- 
sionary among  heathens  and  papists 
— guided  the  Darien  Company  and 
the  Scotti^  Parliament  in  all  their 
operations.  When  his  scheme  was 
at  its  climax,  he  directed  some  very 
important  negotiations  on  the  Con- 
tinent, where  he  in  some  mei^ 
sure  tried  his  strength  agunst  the 
power  of  William  III,  The  cause 
of  the  calamities  of  Scotland  at 
that  time  was  the  determination  of 
the  Dutch  King  to  sacrifice  everv- 
^ing  to  his  European  system.    To 


this  end,  when  he  had  to  consider 
whether  he  should  be  just  to  Scot- 
land, or  propitiate  the  great  trading 
interests  of  England,  he  chose  the  lat- 
ter alternative.  The  Darien  Scheme, 
as  most  peoole  are  aware,  was  a 
plan  to  enable  Scotland  to  have  a 
tbreign  trade,  and  colonies  of  her 
own,  since  the  Navigation  Act  made 
her  a  foreign  country  to  England,  not 
entitled  to  participate  in  the  English 
shipping  pnvil^es  and  colonial  trade. 
The  projectors  of  the  Darien  Scheme 
naturally  enough  courted  English 
capital,  and  established  an  office  in 
London.  This  was  denounced  as  a 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  East 
Lidia  Company,  as  well  as  in  various 
other  shapes  offensive,  and  the  emi- 
nent men  who  represented  the  Com- 
TOUiy  in  London  were  hunted  out  of 
England  as  criminals.  Paterson  con- 
ceived that,  as  Scotland  was  deemed 
a  foreign  country,  incapable  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  trading  privileges  of 
England,  she  was,  as  a  converse,  not 
only  entitled,  but  invited  to  treat 
with  her  old  friends  on  the  Continent, 
without  asking  leave  of  her  impe- 
rious voke-feUow.  It  was  arranged 
that  the  Company  should  fill  up  the 
shares  which  the  English  mercnants 
had  subscribed,  but  were  obliged  to 
abandon,  in  that  old  burghal  com- 
munity which  had  been  long  associat- 
ed with  Scotland — the  Hanse  Towns. 
But  that  forei^ers  should  enter  in  the 
field  of  enterprise  from  which  theirown 
jealous  laws  excluded  themselves,  was 
mtolerable  to  the  English  capitalists, 
and  they  had  interest  enougn  to  get 
instructions  issued  to  the  representa- 
tives of  England  in  foreign  courts — 
Scotland  could  not  afford  to  have  re- 
presentatives—  that  the  Company 
disposing  of  its  shares  waa  not  coun- 
tenanced by  the  king,and  any  commu- 
nities giving  encouragement  to  it 
would  encounter  his  displeasure. 
The  Burgomasters  of  Hamburg  in- 
dignantlv  repudiated  the  King  of 
England  s  right  to  menace  them,  if 
they  traded  as  they  pleased ;  but  the 
Hamburgers  did  not  take  stock. 

The  flow  of  capital  from  Northern 
Europe  was  in  fact  effectually  check- 
ed by  the  intervention  of  William. 
Paterson  showed  on  the  occasion  his 
versatile  resources,  and  looked  at 
once  to  the  other  side  of  the  Conti- 
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nent.  He  proposed  tenns  to  the 
Armenian  mercnants,  the  great  mas- 
ters of  Eastern  trade,  whose  chain  of 
connections  passed  from  Hindostan 
to  Lapland.  These  men,  so  remark- 
able for  their  honesty,  saeacity,  and 
substantiality,  would  fain  have  aided 
the  Scots,  had  they  not,  through  their 
subtle  channels  of  intelligence,  known 
that  the  Darien  Company  was  not 
countenanced  by  the  kmg  who  reign- 
ed over  Scotland.  Thus  was  frus- 
trated a  plan  by  which  Paterson  and 
his  friends  projected  an  overland 
traffic  to  India,  and  the  establishment 
in  the  Eastern  Peninsula  of  factories 
which  should  rival  those  of  the  East 
India  Companv.  We  cannot  but 
regret  that  Dotn  the  beginning  and 
the  conclusion,  with  many  portions  of 
Paterson's  life,  are  so  dark  to  the 
world.  A  systematic  biography  of 
him  is,  we  see,  announced,  and  we  can 
only  hope  that  the  author  will  be  able 
successfully  to  till  up  the  blanks. 
So  saying,  we  return  to  the  other 
and  greater  projector. 

The  Frencn,  who  are  said  to  forget 
their  sp-eat  men  after  a  generation  has 
passed  over  their  tombs,  stiU  take  a 
lively  interest  in  the  history  of  John 
Law.  Probably  there  is  something  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  their  ardent  taste 
in  its  meteoric  character.  Every  his- 
torian who  tells  them  the  history  of 
the  regency,  from  Voltaire  to  Sis- 
mondi,  braces  himself  up  to  the  full 
tension  of  his  powers  of  description 
and  excitation  as  he  approaches  the 
great  Mississippi  scheme.  But  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  testi- 
mony to  the  popularity  of  the  sub- 
ject that  we  should  be  aole  to  pick  up 
for  a  couple  of  francs,  in  the  Frencn 
Kailway  Library  (the  Biblioth^ue  des 
Ohemins-de-fer),  an  amusing  volume, 
colled  Law  —  son  Systhne  et  son 
Epoque^  par  P.  A  CochuU  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  French  his- 
torians are  not  always  complimen- 
tary to  the  pilot  of  that  storm.  They 
had  many  provocations  to  attack 
him,  and  ne  offered,  in  the  conditions 
by  which  he  was  surrounded,  many 
avenues  of  attack.  If  a  nation  will 
submit  to  feel  grateful  for  the  services 
of  a  foreigner— a  rare  occurrence-;-it 
will  never  patiently  endure  iiyuries 
or  cakunities  at  his  hands.  The  social 
position  of  John  Law  was  not  fixed 
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on  a  sufficiently  lofty  pedestal  to 
stand  the  fastidious  criticism  of  a 
people  who  were  the  most  aristocra- 
tic m  Europe,  down  to  the  period  of 
reaction,  when  it  became  a  sm  against 
democracy  to  speak  of  a  Resent  and 
Comptroller-generaL  M.  Cocnutsays : 
"Etait-il  ou  non  gentilhomme?  a 
question  which,  he  says,  caused  much 
serious  and  determined  debate  at  one 
time,  and  is  not  without  its  interest 
now.  The  fact  is,  that  he  was  in  the 
position  which  we  so  well  understand 
m  this  country,  but  which  foreigners 
cannot  comprehend, — where  a  per- 
son is  a  gentleman  or  not,  just  as  he 
possesses,  or  is  deficient  in,  certain 
qualities  of  the  head  and  heart,  pro- 
moted bv  certain  petty  indefinable 
social  aavantages.  To  those  who 
chose  to  believe  in  him  as  a  gentle- 
man, he  was  Law  de  Lauriston,  with 
a  significant  patronymic  title,  while 
his  enemies  could  say,  that  ar^  man 
rich  enough  tobuyan  estate  in  firitain 
could  caU  his  land  and  himself  by 
what  name  he  pleased ;  of  even,  like 
that  ingenious  historian  who  called 
himself  Monteith  de  Salmonet,  in 
honour  of  his  father's  trade  as  a  fish- 
erman, create  a  territorial  title  out  of 
nothinjg.  He  was  an  Edinburgh  sil- 
versmith, which  sounded  ill  abroad, 
but  had  little  significancy  here.  As 
in  some  other  trades,  it  did  not  tell 
whether  its  owner  was  a  mere  retailer, 
or  a  merchant  who  dealt  in  large 
affairs,  and  was  more  likely  than  a 

Provincial  squire  to  be  a  gentleman. 
[e  might  be  a  mere  vendor  of  tooth- 
picks and  pencil-cases;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  might  be  a  large  dealer 
in  bullion  and  money,  whose  trans- 
actions affected  the  monetary  system 
in  his  coimtiy.  George  Heriot,  his 
predecessor  in  his  profession,  married 
mto  the  titled  family  of  Rosebery; 
and  Law  married,  without  apparently 
any  consciousness  of  inequality,  the 
Lady  Catherine,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Banbury ;  while,  in  the  days  of  his 
pride  and  power,  ttie  house  of  Ar^ll 
was  glad  to  claim  kindred  with  hun, 
through  his  mother,  who  was  a  Camp- 
bell 

After  his  fall,  it  was,  however, 
ominously  remarked  against  him  that, 
even  dunng  the  heieht  of  that  pride 
and  power,  one  fellow-countryman 
kept  at  haughty  distance  from  him. 
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This  was  Lord  Stair,  the  British  am- 
bassador ;  the  man  who  by  his  firm- 
ness, courage,  and  sac^ity,  was  the 
first  to  restore  the  iimuence  of  Eng- 
land on  the  Continent,  where  it  had 
greatly  decayed  since  the  time  when 
his  countryman  Lockhart  represented 
the  CommonwealtL  We  might  have 
here,  were  there  not  richer  materials 
at  hand,  no  mean  specimen  of  the 
eminent  Scot  abroao,  but  we  only 
notice  Lord  Stair  parenthetically,  to 
say  that  his  enmity  to  Law  was  on 
public  grounds,  not  on  private  or 
social  He  thought  at  one  time  that 
the  schemer  was  likely  to  make 
Fnuice  too  powerful  a  nval  in  trade 
and  colonisation  to  England.  He 
thought  subsequently  that  the  system 
was  to  ruin  a  country  which  he  wish- 
ed to  see  kept  under  the  level  of 
Britain,  but  not  utterly  destroyed. 
He  adhered  to  his  opuosition  with 
honourable  firmness,  atiKe  disdaining 
the  allurements  of  advantageous  allo- 
cations wljfch  had  bought  over  the 
^eatest  men  in  France,  and  coolly 
aefying  the  threats  of  his  own  Court, 
which,  protesting  that  it  could  not 
afford  to  bo  offensive  to  so  great  a 
man  as  the  Comptroller -general, 
threatened  to  recall  him.  On  the 
whole,  it  was  a  sight  flattering  to  the 
pride  of  Scotland,  to  see  in  this  con- 
spicuous arena  two  of  her  sons  rising 
so  high  above  the  level  of  all  around 
them,  and  bidding  each  other  stem 
defiance,  eac^  from  the  standard  of 
his  own  fixed  principles. 

But  leaving  the  question  of  Law*s 
familv  and  social  position  where  we 
found,  it,  let  us  cast  a  glance  on  a  few 
of  those  incidental  clmracterirtics  of 
the  greatness  of  his  talents,  the  hoi^ 
ness  of  hispolicjr,  and  the  vastness  of 
his  influence,  which  are  shown  to  us  by 
the  results  or  late  inquiries.  Itisahis- 
torical  vulgarism  to  speak  of  this  man 
as  a  gambling;  adventurer,  capable 
only  of  imposing  on  a  confiding  pub- 
lic with  a  glittering  and  hollow  plan 
for  making  money.  An  adventurer 
perhaps  he  must  l>e  admitted  to  have 
oeen,  out  in  the  sense  in  which  Caesar, 
Arteveld,  Wolsey,  and  Napoleon  were 
adventurers.  He  was  a  statesman 
who  looked  far  into  the  distant  future 
for  the  results  of  all  his  acts— an  err- 


ing statesman  if  vou  will,  but  still  a 

freat  one.  He  nrmly  bciieved  that 
e  would  raise  up  in  France  a  power 
that  would  struggle  with  and  put 
down  the  waxing  commercial  great- 
ness of  England.  Nor  can  we  well 
charge  the  project  as  criminallv  un- 
patriotic. Scotland  and  England  had 
not  been  so  long  in  union  as  to  feel 
themselves  one  people';  and  when  Law 
threw  his  interests  into  another  na- 
tion, the  old  fdly  of  Scotland,  he  did 
what  in  his  father^s  day  would  have 
been  deemed  an  act  of  patriotism.  In 
the  course  of  a  series  of  letters  to  the 
English  court,  full  of  alarming  prog- 
nostications, we  find  the  British  am- 
bassador saying,  "You must  hence- 
forth look  upon  Law  as  the  first  min- 
ister, whose  daily  discourse  is  that  he 
will  raise  France  to  a  greater  height 
than  ever  she  was,  on  the  ruins  of 
England  and  Holland.**  And  again, 
"  He  in  all  his  discourse  pretends  he 
will  set  France  much  higher  than 
ever  she  was  before,  and  put  her  in  a 
condition  to  give  the  law  to  all 
Europe ;  that  he  can  ruin  the  trade 
of  England  and  Holland  whenever  he 
pleases ;  that  he  can  break  our  bank 
whenever  he  has  a  mind,  and  our 
East  India  Company.  He  said  pub- 
licly the  other  day  at  his  own  table, 
when  Lord  Londonderry  was  present, 
that  there  was  but  one  great  kingdom 
in  Europe,  and  one  great  town — and 
that  was  France  and  Paris.  He  told 
Pitt  that  he  would  bring  down  our 
East  India  stock ;  and  entered  into 
articles  with  him  to  sell  him,  at  twelve 
months  hence,  £100.000  of  stock  at 
11  per  cent  under  tne  current  price. 
You  may  imagine  what  we  have  to 
apprehend  from  a  man  of  this  temper, 
'wbo  makes  no  scruple  to  declare 
Biifdi  views,  and  who  will  have  all  the 

S^weraiid  all  the  influence  at  this 
ourt***  "S«fih  passages  have  not 
inaptly  bees  oompared  with  the 
boastings  of  NamleQa  when  he  issued 
the  Bemn  and  MSiajk  dieorees. 

We  are  not  going  to  mdortake  the 
(Quixotic  task  of  vmdicatiBg  the  Mis- 
sissippi scheme  when  we  at^.  that 
there  was  more  soundness  inlAVa 
proposals  than  the  world  has  bioii 
disposed  to  concede  to  one  who  wsa 
unfortunate,  and  that  many  of  the 
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calamitous  results  were  caused  by 
their  not  obtaming  fair  play.  They 
were  subjected  to  that  '^  ergoism,"  as 
it  is  aptly  termed,  of  the  Freiich, 

ruthlessly  to  its  utmost  logi^  con- 
dusion — ^that  spirit  so  well  exempli- 
fied in  Robespierre,  when  it  was  said 
that  he  woula  slay  one-half  of  man- 
kind to  ^t  the  other  half  to  follow 
his  principles  of  rigid  virtue.  Hence 
whatever  Law  commenced  was  car- 
ried out  to  its  utmost  extreme ;  and 
when  there  arose  the  faintest  reactive 
misgiving,  the  foundations  of  his  com- 
plicated structure  were  at  once  kicked 
away^  and  the  whole  toppled  down 
in  ruin. 

In  Law's  politico-economical  works 
there  are  manv  views  of  undisputed 
soundness.  His  ideas  of  the  nature 
of  metallic  monev  correspond  with 
the  prevalent  political  economy  of 
the  present  day.  He  sioems,  indeed, 
to  have  been  tne  first  to  disperse  the 
theory,  entertained  by  Locke  and 
many  others,  that  the  precious  metals 
are  endowed,  by  the  general  consent 
of  mankind,  with  an  ima^aiy  va- 
lue ;  and  he  shows  that  their  univer- 
sal employment  as  a  circulating  me- 
dium aepends  on  their  real  value, 
arising  irom  their  ornamental  and 
portable  character,  their  indestructi- 
Dility,  and,  above  all,  the  nearly  uni- 
form amount  of  labour  that  it  ever 
costs  to  bring  them  into  the  market. 
His  notion  of  the  real  value  of  the 
precious  metals  was  the  antinome, 
as  it  were,  of  his  view  that  their  cost 
prevented  the  supply  of  money  in 
sufficient  abundance  ;  that  they  were 
too  dear,  in  short,  and  ought  to  be 
discarded  for  a  cheaper  and  more 
prolific  medium.  The  main  tenor  of 
nis  theory  was,  that  when  a  country 
is  exhaufifted  it  can  onlv  be  resusci- 
tated by  an  infusion  of  fresh  finan- 
cial blood  in  the  shape  of  easy  issues 
of  money.  Voltaire,  in  his  Age  of 
Louie  A  F.,  testifies  that,  in  the  end. 
it  was  successful,  and  that,  through  all 
the  misery  and  ruin  she  endured,  the 
country  was  the  better  for  the  Mis- 
siBsi^i  scheme,  deriving  from  it  an 
elasticity  of  movement  which  led  her 
on  to  subsequent  prosperity.  Many 
people  will  aoubt  this  view:  but  it  is 
rather  remarkable  that  Laws  scheme 
was  considered  by  the  French  them- 


selves so  fundamentimy  sound  that 
they  virtually  repeated  it  in  the  cele- 
brated issue  of  assignats  during  the 
Revolution. 

The  utter  prostration  of  the  pa- 
tient's condition  when  the  new  phy- 
sician took  her  in  hand,  is  not  to  be 
conceived.  Louis  XTV.  with  his 
costly  triumphs,  and  the  dire  ven- 
geance taken  for  them,  had  left  the 
coimtry  destitute  of  ships,  of  com- 
merce,  of  agriculture,  or  money,  of 
hope  itself.  There  had  just  been  a 
savage  himting-down  of  farmers- 
general,  monopolists,  and  other  per- 
sons who  were  supposed  to  have  en- 
riched  themselves  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. But  the  slaughter  and  pillage 
of  a  few  millionaires  would  not  make 
up  for  the  prostration  of  enterprise 
and  industry.  The  foreigner  who 
offered  to  cure  these  constitutional 
disorders  was  no  nameless  and 
needy  wanderer.  He  was  a  favour- 
ite among  the  European  courts, 
where  he  had  dazzled  the  eyes  of 
the  smaller  monarchs  with  visions 
which  they  sighed  to  reflect  that 
they  had  not  ready  capital  suffi- 
cient to  realise.  He  is  described  as 
very  handsome,  very  accomplished, 
ana  of  marvellously  fascinating  ad- 
dress. More  than  all,  he  did  not 
come  empty-handed.  He  was  in 
possession  of  a  sum  said  to  be  a 
nundred  thousand  pounds  in  English 
money^  which,  with  his  usual  san- 
guine impetuosity,  he  threw  into  his 
own  scheme,  ana  there  lost.  He 
was  accused  of  having  realised  this 
money  at  the  ^luning-table.  No 
doubt  Law  gamed:  it  was  a  prevalent 
vice  of  the  £iy,  only  too  congenial  to 
a  temperament  so  vivacious  and  sus- 
ceptible. But  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  ever  condescended  to  petty  dis- 
sipated j^ambling.  His  practices  had 
more  of  the  cnaracter  of  stock-job- 
bing. He  played  with  princes  and 
ministers  tnat  he  might  strengthen 
his  hand  to  hold  a  political  part  in 
European  history ;  and  he  was  rather 
too  successful  m  accomplishing  his 
object. 

Our  readers  are  not  to  expect  from 
us  a  history  of  "the  System,"  fmd  we 
shall  here  notice  only  those  incidents 
of  violent  oscillation,  which  show 
how  remorselessly  the  complex  plans 
of  the   ingenious   speculator  were 
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dashed  backwards  or  forwards, 
according  to  the  prevalent  humour 
or  panic  of  the  moment.  When  he 
had  gathered  together  the  threads  of 
all  the  various  funds  and  i>rojects 
which  were  absorbed  within  the 
migh^  "  System,**  it  was  announced 
that  the  company  could  pay  200 
livres  on  the  shares  which  nad  cost 
1000  livres.  This  was  20  per  cent — 
a  very  pretty  dividend,  which,  with 
interest  at  4  per  cent,  made  each 
thousand  livres'  share  worth  5000. 
But  the  public  would  not  leave  them 
at  this  humble  figure:  and  though 
there  was  no  promise  of  a  prospective 
enlar;eement  of  the  already  enor- 
mously enhanced  dividend,  they  bade 
them  up,  in  the  mad  contests  so-  often 
described  by  historians,  until  they 
reached  10,000  livres ;  an  increase 
in  their  original  value  of  900  per 
cent.  The  impetuosity  with  which 
the  actions  rose  was  such,  that  ere 
two  men  could  conclude  a  bar^n 
for  sale  with  the  utmost  possible 
rapidity,  a  difference  of  some  thou- 
sands of  livres  had  arisen  in  the 
value  of  the  article  sold ;  and  in  this 
way,  messengers  who  were  sent  to 
buy  stock  at  eight  thousand,  for  in- 
stance, found  that,  if  they  could  but 
linger  a  few  minutes  at  the  mart,  the 
stock  would  rise  to  nine  thousand, 
and  they  might  pocket  the  difference. 
There  has  been  wild  enough  work 
of  this  sort  in  our  own  country;  but 
the  peculiarity  of  the  great  French 
fifystem  was,  that  whenever  the  popu- 
lar mania  took  a  particular  direction, 
the  government  beckoned  it,  urged  it 
— nay,  coerced  it — on  to  the  utmost 
extreme.  The  public  mind  was  so 
well  saturated  with  Law's  aversion 
to  the  precious  metals  and  preference 
for  paper  money,  that  for  once  gold 
became  a  drug  m  the  market.  Peo- 
ple who  chose  might  hoard  it,  but 
none,  save  a  few  eccentric  exceptions 
to  the  prevailing  opinions,  then  ^;niQied 
to  hoard.  All  were  under  a  sort  of 
trading  fever;  they  must  be  speculat- 
ing and  increasing  their  weal& ;  and 
with  so  worthless  a  thing  as  gold 
there  was  no  use  of  trading,  for  no 
one  would  take  it  Thus,  to  the 
eniinent  satisfaction  of  the  leaders  of 
opinion,  the  precious  metals  were 
rapidly  streaming  out  of  the  king- 
dom into  countries  still  so  benighted 


as  to  deem  them  worthy  of  posses- 
sion. Still  there  were  a  few — a  very 
few— people  of  sceptical  and  satur- 
nine temperament,  who,  distrusting 
the  "System,"  were  suspected  of 
having  secret  hoards  of  the  precious 
metal  in  their  possession.  This  was 
a  sort  of  treason  against  the  system, 
and  must  not  be  permitted.  Ac- 
cordinglv,  that  celebrated  edict  was 
issued,  that  no  person  or  corporation 
could  legally  possess  more  tnan  500 
livres  in  specie,  whether  it  were  in 
coined  money  or  in  the  shape  of 
plate  or  omament&  A  sort  of  insane 
aversion  to  the  precious  metals— a 
simple  desire  to  put  them  out  of 
existence— is  the  best  account  that 
history  gives  of  this  aff&ir.  But  we 
can  suppose  that  the  design  of  Law 
himself  was  to  bring  the  bullion  into 
his  bank,  and  make  a  metallic  basis, 
somewhat  on  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  sys- 
tem, for  his  paper  currency.  BuUion 
did,  in  foci,  flow  into  the  bank,  to 
the  extent,  in  three  weeks,  of  44 
millions  of  livres — about  5^  millions 
sterling ;  but  it  passed  tlm>ugh  as 
from  a  sieve,  not  apparently  m  the 
slightest  dcCTee  to  the  regret  of  the 
B^ent  and  nis  courtiers. 

The  dUapidation  which  the  law  of 
confiscation  created  among  the  family 

Slate  in  the  great  houses  may  easily 
e  imagined ;  but  such  a  trifling 
inconvenience  was  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  impede  the  onward  pro- 
gress of  the  system.  The  law  was 
carried  out  witn  rigour  and  cruelty. 
The  police  were  cBrected  to  make 
domiciliary  visits,  and  the  informer 
received  one-hair  of  the  forfeited 
treasure.  It  would  appear,  from  an 
anecdote,  that  whoever  had  served 
the  public  bv  denouncing  a  bullion- 
keeper,  might  retain  what  he  had 
so  worthily  acquire  One  day  the 
President  Lambert  de  Varmon  ap- 
peared before  the  chief  of  police,  and 
stated  that  he  was  prepa^  to  de- 
nounce a  criminal  posseraed  of  5000 
livres  in  gold.  The  chief  was  shocked 
somewhat ;  he  thought  the  rage  for 
denunciation  was  spreading  mr  in- 
deed, when  so  amiable  and  excedient 
a  man  was  infected  by  it.  "Whom 
was  he  to  denounce  f— himsel£  He 
knew  no  other  way  of  saving  a  moiety 
of  his  fortime. 
As  part  of  his  grand  project  for  re- 
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snadtatiiig  France,  and  lifting  her  to 
a  height  of  greatness  far  above  that 
achieved  by  the  great  monarch  who 
had  just  passed  to  his  account,  Law 
proposed  to  cany  out  the  greater  por- 
tion of  those  internal  reforms  which 
France  has  subsequently  adopted; 
havim^  effected  some  of  them  by 
peaceml  degrees,  and  others  by  sud- 
den violence.  rMt  the  relentless  ve- 
hemence with  which  the  government 
proposed  inmiediately  to  enforce  all 
these  radical  changes,  effectually  de- 
feated them.  It  was  part  of  his  plan 
to  abolish  the  infamous  corvee,  with 
all  the  multitudinous  feudal  taxes, 
and  to  establish  a  capitation  and  pro- 
perty tax.  Doubtless  the  exemptions 
enjoyed  by  the  nobility  would  have 
been  swept  awa^  before  the  paper  hur- 
ricane as  thev  ^  in  the  great  day  of 
sacrifices  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Eevolution,andthe  government  again 
was  not  to  imi)ede  the  system  on  so 
trifling  a  consideration;  but  the  re- 
action postponed  the  sacrifice  for 
half  a  centiury.  Farther,  Law  anti- 
cipated the  beneficent  policy  of 
Tui:^t,  in  a  proposal  to  abolish  the 
provmdal  restrictions  and  monopolies 
which  interrupted  the  trade  of  the 
country,  and  made  Frenchmen  stran- 
gers to  each  other.  He  had  a  vast 
colonisation  scheme,  which  was  to 
serve  two  obiects.  It  was  to  raise 
up  a  French  empire  in  America, 
which,  beg[inning  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  should  radiate  thence 
and  pervade  the  whole  of  the  western 
hemisphere.  It  was  to  be  at  the 
same  time  a  means  of  removing  the 
damaged  and  surplus  population  of 
France,  and  sweetening  the  blood  of 
the  country. 

No  sooner  was  the  scheme  pro- 
posed than  the  government  plim^ 
into  it  with  its  wonted  impetuosity. 
On  the  morning  of  the  19th  Sep- 
tember 1719,  the  bells  of  St  Mar- 
tin gave  forth  a  wedding-peal;  it 
was  no  mere  private  joy  peal,  but 
something  that  might  announce  a 
royal  wading  or  some  other  im- 
portant ceremony.  All  the  people 
are  on  the  alert;  and  behold  there 
wind  through  the  street  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  damsels^  dressed 
in  white,  with  garlands  or  flowers, 
each  attended  by  a  bridegroom 
suitably   apparelled.      They    move 


onwards  with  signal  regularity  and 
precision^  and  no  wonder, — ^they 
are  chamed  together  witn  iron 
fetters,  and  on  each  side  of  them 
marches  a  file  of  musqueteers.  These 
are  the  female  convicts  of  the  prison 
of  St  Martin  des  Champs,  each  mated 
with  a  suitable  husband  from  one  of 
the  other  prisons,  and  the  whole  are 
to  be  shipped  off  to  form  an  earthly 
paradise  m  the  West  It  had  been 
well  had  matters  stopped  with  the 
prisons;  but  a  kind  of  emigration 
rapacity  seized  upon  the  government. 
They  looked  around  with  greedy 
eyes,  finding  this  or  that  damaged 
t^  of  the  population^  and  imme- 
diately amputating  it  for  removal 
It  was  as  if  a  umversal  press-^g 
were  abroad.  People  hid  themsdves, 
and  were  dragged  forth  from  their 
hiding-places.  ^Iged  in  some  prison, 
and  marched  down  in  chains  to  a 
vessel  At  Eochelle  a  gans  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  women  fell  on  their 
keepers  and  tore  them.  The  guard 
fired  on  the  amazons,  killing  six  and 
woimding  manj[  others.  At  the 
same  time  the  wildest  exaggerations 
were  published,  to  encourage  volun- 
tary emigration.  Some  deep  politi- 
cians thought  it  would  assist  the  pro- 
cess of  French  a^randisement  in 
the  West,  and  nu£e  the  Parisian 
Empire  that  was  to  cover  the  New 
Hemisphere  arise  more  rapidly,  were 
some  French  blood  infused  into  the 
native  royal  races  of  North  America. 
Accordingly  the  Queen  of  Missouri 
was  induced  to  come  to  Paris  to 
select  a  husband.  The  fortunate 
object  of  her  choice  was  a  stalwart 
sergeant  in  the  Guards,  named  Dubois. 
A  disagreeable  condition  said  to  be 
attached  to  the  new  dignity  probably 
impeded  more  distin^ished  candi- 
dates. The  Queen  of  Missouri,  bein^ 
a  Daughter  of  the  Sun,  was  entitled 
to  cut  off  her  husbanas  head  if  he 
displeased  her :  and  rumour  went  that 
DuDois  the  First  actually  suffered 
the  penalty  of  this  rigid  discipline. 
But  all  distinct  record  of  his  fate  was 
lost  in  the  tangled  mixture  of  wild 
adventures  encoimtered  by  the  thou- 
sands who  were  unshipped  on  the 
desert  shore — shovelled,  as  it  were, 
into  a  stranee  land  swarming  with 
savages,  and  left  there  to  struggle 
for  hfe  and  food. 
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The  government  was  ready  to  do 
anything — to  banish  the  Parliament 
from  Paris — to  hang  a  member  of  one 
of  the  first  families  in  Europe— to 
confiscate  fortunes  and  abolish  powers 
and  privileges — if  it  appear^  that 
the  act  was  likely  to  have  the  faintest 
efficacy  in  establishing  the  universal 
domimon  of  "  the  System."  In  the 
same  manner,  when  the  first  breath 
was  blown  on  it,  instead  of  leaving 
it  to  struggle  on  or  die  natur^ly,  they 
turned  on  it  and  rent  it.  The  first 
symptom  of  alarm  was  the  high  price 
<n  commoditie&  They  mounted, 
though  not  by  such  extravagant  leaps, 
as  rapidly  as  the  value  of  the  Actions, 
doubling,  trebling,  and  quadrupling. 
This  was  just  the  natural  effect  of  an 
excessive  and  valueless  currency.  K 
the  government  could  have  reduced 
that  currency  by  buying  it  in,  they 
might  have  made  it  rather  more 
appropriate  to  its  object.  But  short, 
violent  remedies  were  the  rule  imder 
the  Regent's  government,  and  a  de- 
cree was  issued  reducing  the  nominal 
value  of  notes  to  one-half.  It  reduced 
their  actual  value  to  nothing.  They 
were  something  to  be  got  rid  of  on 
any  terms. 

Had  the  French  Kevolution  taken 
place  before  the  verdict  of  a  jury  of 
nistorians  had  been  passed  upon  John 
Law,  they  would  have  found  no  true 
bill  against  him,  but,  after  the  laud- 
able mshion  of  English  grand  juries, 
would  have  vent^  round  opinions 
on  all  the  defects  in  public  affairs 
which  had  rendered  their  assembling 
together  necessary.  To  have  made 
all  the  madness  of  those  times  was 
beyond  the  capacity  of  any  human 
beuig,  however  mahenantly  he  were 
inclined.  There  is  inaeed  throughout 
aU  the  narratives  of  the  affair  a  signal 
and  almost  appalling  parallelism  with 
the  earlier  symptoms  of  the  great 
Revolution.  It  looks  as  if  the  long 
latent  disease  had  endeavoured  to 
break  out,  but  had  been  thrown  back 
into  the  constitution  to  gather  power 
and  malignity.  There  was  much  dire 
misery  among  the  humbler  people, 
and  many  who  belonged  to  the  com- 
fortable classes,  whose  dissatisfactions 
are  generally  supposed  to  proceed  less 
fix)]u  destitution  than  unsati^ed  am- 
bition, felt  the  gripe  of  hunger  and 
the  want  of  a  roo£    Amid  all  this 


misery,  and  at  the  times  when  it  was 
at  its  very  worst,  it  was  noticed  by 
thoughtful  bystanders,  as  it  after- 
warcb  was  noticed  during  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  that  the  theatres  never 
were  so  well  filled,  or  all  the  usual 
novelties  of  Paris  so  eagerly  pursued. 
Frondes  and  mots  abounded,  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  ruin  which  fell  on 
thousands  was  improved  in  multitu- 
dinous pasquinades,  such  i 


'  Lundi,  j'achetai  des  acticrns, 
Mardi^  je  gagnai  des  millions, 
Mercredi,  j'ornai  mon  manage, 
Jeudi,  je  pris  un  ^uipage, 
Vendredi,  je  m'en  ns  au  oal, 
Et  Samedi  i  rhdpital.** 

Along  with  this  well  and  ill  timed 
gaiety,  crime  increased  rapidly;  at  all 
events  it  was  supposed  to  increase. 
The  administration  appears  to  have 
been  too  deeply  absorbed  otherwise, 
to  pay  much  attention  to  it.  The 
bodies  of  the  murdered  seem,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  thought  worth 
counting,  and  they  were  so  numerous 
as  abundantly  to  alarm  the  living. 

On  one  occasion,  the  thousandis  of 
Paris  gathered  in  insurrection,  carry- 
ing with  them  the  bodies  ot  those 
who  had  been  killed  in  the  crush  be- 
fore the  bank.    They  sang 

"  Fran^ais,  la  brarure  roaa  manqae, 
Vous  fttes  pleins  d'ayeuglement; 
Pendre  Law  avec  le  R^nt, 
£t  TOU8  cmparer  de  la  Banque, 
Cest  rafiaire  d'un  moment.'* 

They  rushed  on  the  poJaoe,  just  as 
their  grandchildren  aid  on  the  re- 
nowned tenth  of  Aui^ust  So  far  as 
history  speaks,  arcmtecture  seems 
to  have  postponed  the  catastrophe. 
The  old  Palais  Roval  was  a  vast 
sjiuare  or  place,  bordered  by  straight 
lines  of  high,  many-windowed  houses. 
These  hadnradually  been  filled  with 
soldiers.  Thus  when  the  mob  came 
to  the  point  of  attad^  they  found 
themselves  in  the  position  in  which 
the  military  have  so  frequently  found 
themselves  in  the  streets  of  Paris — 
surrounded  by  buildings  garrisoned 
by  the  enemy. 

While  the  wheel  of  fortune  thus 
revolved  amid  storm  and  fire,  there 
was,  so  far  as  we  can  infer  from  his- 
torjr,  in  the  conduct  of  the  presiding 
genius,  serenity  and  haughty  calm- 
ness. He  was  the  most  wonderful, 
if  not  the  most  powerful  man  in  the 
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world ;  and  the  humiliations  under- 
gone by  the  greatest  people  of  France 
to  propitiate  him  call  up  a  blui^  for 
human  nature.  It  was  scofi&ngly  said 
of  him  that  he  gave  a  blancQy  con- 
descending reception  to  his  country- 
man the  Puke  of  Arf;yU;  but  the 
duke  was  a  mere  provmcial  respect- 
ability beside  the  triumphant  C!om]p- 
troller-general,  and  he  Knew  it.  To 
others  of  his  countrymen  of  very  hum- 
ble rank,  Law  appears  to  have  been 
kind  and  affable.  He  stands  entirely 
firee  from  the  taint  of  mercenary  pre- 
meditation. He  could  have  fortified 
himself  by  inyestments  to  any  extent 
in  England^  and  many  other  places, 
had  not  his  faith  or  his  allegiaiice 
bound  him  to  his  own  system.  When 
it  broke  he  scattered  everything  from 
him,  as  one  to  whom  the  preservation 
of  a  mere  private  fortune  was  felt 
as  infinitely  despicable.  There  was 
perhaps  something  more  of  reckless- 
ness than  of  virtue  in  this :  yet  it 
would  have  been  more  painful  to  have 
found  him  in  search  of  some  little 
TOize  for  himself  amon^  the  ruins. 
While  the  house  was  facing  he  was 
often  exposed  to  personal  danger,  and 
he  gaincKl  respect  by  his  haughtv  de- 
fiance of  it.  Once  he  seems  to  have 
lost  his  temper.  A  mob  following  his 
carriage  witn  fierce  cries,  he  stepped 
out  and  faced  them,  saying.  **  Yous 
^tes  des  canailles,**  and  walked  on. 
"  Soit,"  says  M.  Cochut,  "  que  le  mot 
se  f(!lt  perdu  dans  le  tumulte,  soit 
qu'un  migestueux  sang-froid  eut  im- 
post k  la  muhitade,  I'Eoossais  put 
eagner  le  Palais-Royal  sans  accident** 
jSTot  so  with  the  coachman.  He,  in- 
spired with  sympathetic  fervour,  re- 
peated his  master's  scomfrd  epithet, 
and  the  canaille,  in  consequence,  tore 
him  from  his  seat,  and  stamped  him 
to  death,  while  they  broke  the  car- 
riage in  pieces.  The  Premier-Presi- 
dent de  Mesme,  who  beheld  this  little 
incident,  acquired  much  fame  by  re- 
lating it  to  his  brethren,  thus — 
*'  Hewieura,  metrieura,  bonne  nouvelle, 
La  carosse  de  Law  est  r^uit  en  cannelle." 

In  the  fictions,  and  perhaps  in  the 


realities  of  the  East,  when  the  fa- 
vourite of  the  caliph,  who  has  sprung 
from  nothing,  forgetis  himself  m  his 
overweening  pride,  and  abuses  the 
royal  confidence,  he  is  at  once  hurled 
from  his  height  of  power,  and  sits  a 
beggar  at  the  comer  of  tne  market- 
place, to  bear  the  gibes  and  cuffs  of 
those  who  used  to  court  him.  In  like 
manner  the  popular  conception  of 
John  Law  is,  tnat,  when  his  meteoric 
flight  was  over,  he  became  extin- 
guished to  sight  in  some  jeweller's 
stall  or  petty  gambling-house.  But 
he  was  still  a  personage,  carrying 
about  him  the  faded  lui^re  of  a  de- 
posed prince;  or,  perhaps,  more  fitly 
speaking,  the  repute  of  a  fallen  min- 
ister, of  whom  it  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten that  he  may  rise  again.  As  he 
foft  France  his  carriage  was  followed 
by  another  in  hot  pursuit  It  con- 
tained, not  an  officer  of  justice,  but 
M.  Pressy,  the  agent  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia — come  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the 
great  financier  for  the  adjustment  of 
the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  empire; 
but  the  Ex-Comptroller-general  does 
not  appear  to  have  encouraged  the 
proposal  Alberoni  went  to  Venice  to 
meet  him,  and  for  some  time  he  car- 
ried about  in  his  wanderings  a  sort  of 
shifting  levee  of  ministers  and  petly 
princes.  Desiring  to  return  to  Bn- 
tain.  Sir  John  I^orris,  who  com- 
manded the  Baltic  fleet,  thought  it 
due  to  so  eminent  a  person  to  give 
lum  a  passage  in  the  admiral's  own 
ship.  The  courtesy  with  which  the 
€k)vemment  received  him  created 
some  excitement  in  the  Opposition; 
and  the  last  time  when  Law's  name 
was  brought  conspicuously  before  the 
world,  was  in  a  oebate  in  the  House 
of  Lords. 

We  had  it  in  view  to  have  con- 
cluded this  paper  with  some  notices 
of  Scotsmen  who  have  obtained  great 
diplomatic  influence  in  the  (German 
and  northern  courts  about  the  middle 
of  last  century ;  but  the  precept  of 
"  Do  unto  others"  has  maae  us  take 
into  consideration  the  natural  limits 
of  a  reader's  patience. 
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A  SPECIAL  EMBASSY  IN  1698. 


The  Peace  of  Ryswick  wm  signed 
William  of  Orange,  recognised  sove- 
rei^  of  Great  Bntain,  prepared  him- 
self, in  the  exercise  of  his  oflBce,  to 
accredit  a  personal  representative  to 
the  court  of  the  Great  Monarch.  His 
choice  fell  on  the  Earl  of  Portland, 
Groom  of  the  Stole,  his  tres  fddle 
et  bien-aime  cousin  et  conseiUer, 

And  the  choice  was  not  iigudicious. 
Portland,  even  according  to  the  ver- 
dict of  a  writer  by  no  means  biassed 
in  favour  of  the  house  of  Orange, 
possessed  all  the  qualities  necessary 
to  his  oflBce.  "He  was  discreet, 
secret,  polite  to  others^  faithful  to  his 
master,  skilful  in  affairs."*  His  six 
conferences  with  Marshal  Boufflers, 
previous  to  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
nad  already  obtained  for  him  a  favour- 
able celebrity  in  the  French  court 
He  had  given  fine  horses  to  the  mar- 
shal himself,  to  the  Due  de  Guiche, 
and  to  PracomtaL  His  qualities,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  were  those 
calculated  to  shine  amongst  the  nation 
of  his  future  residence. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  on 
the  high  question  ot  policy  involved 
in  Poitianas  mission.  Our  attention 
will  for  the  present  be  occupied  by 
minor  details, — ^by  the  Mvouties  of 
chamberlains  rather  than  bv  the  in- 
trigues of  chancellors — by  tne  Boiu:d 
of  Green  Cloth  in  preference  to  the 
Council  Chamber.  For  this  study 
we  have  ample  materials.  The 
curious  correspondence,  ably  edited 
by  Monsieur  Grimblot,  is  a  mine 
of  history  not  easily  exhaustible. 
A  manuscript  document  now  be- 
fore us  contains  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  our  more  humble  task.  In 
this  document  we  have  every  event 
connected  with  the  Embassy  chro- 
nicled with  scrupulous  care.  It  is 
the  official  diary  of  Matthew  Prior, 
the  poet,  who  accompanied  the  mis- 
sion as  secretary. 

Previously  emrfoyed  as  secretary 
to  the  embassy  in  Holland,  the  author 


of  Hans  Carvel  had  displayed  diplo- 
matic and  social  talents  of  no  com- 
mon order.  Selected  to  carry  home 
from  R^rswick  the  original  treaty  of 
peace,  his  nomination  to  the  second 
position  in  Lord  Portland's  embassy 
followed  as  a  fit  reward  for  the  good 
tidings. 

But  Prior  was  not  the  only  offi- 
cial follower  of  his  excellency.  The 
LordsWestmoreland,Anglesea,Caven- 
dish,  Hastings,  Paston,  Woodstock, 
and  Raby,  swelled  the  train,  with  Mr 
Compton.  Mr  Vernon,  Mr  Fielding, 
and  Mr  ^yle.  all  apparently  chosen 
according  to  tne  canon  of  favour  and 
practice,  not  yet  entirely  obsolete. 

With  a  staff  thus  organised,  on 
"  January  the  10th,  1797-8,  my  Lord 
sett  out  ttom  Lambeth  about  8  in  the 
morning,  dined  at  Rochester,  and 
lay  at  Sittenbum,  was  wellcomed 
there  with  lUnging  of  Bells  and 
Illuminations."  But  before  we  ac- 
company my  Lord  in  his  farther  pro- 
gress, we  must  pause  for  a  moment 
to  examine  the  royal  sign-manual,  cre- 
dentials, and  ins^nctionswith  which 
he  was  provided. 

Bjb  Commission,  as  well  as  Mr 
Prior's,  was  countersigned  by  "  John 
Lord  Sommers."  his  passport  by 
Vernon,  his  credentials  oy  tne  Buke 
of  Shrewsbury.  The  latter  consist- 
ed of  four  letters ;  one  to  Ein^  Louis^t 
full  of  protestations  of  ^endship 
and  official  platitudes  on  the  bless- 
ings of  peace;  two  of  pure  compli- 
ments to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Burgundy ;  and  a  fourth,  "  A  mon 
Frfere  le  Due  d'Orleans.^  To  the 
original  copy  of  this  last  in  the 
Secretary's  letter-book,  is  appended, 
by  the  hand  of  Mr  Secretary  Vernon, 
the  somewhat  curious  note,  "The 
King  writ  himself  to  the  Dutchess  of 
Orleana" 

No  reason  is  assigned  for  this 
exception,  which  appears  singular. 
On  the  appointment  of  Lord  Jersey, 
Portland's  successor,  we  find,  drawn 


*  St  Simon. 

t  This  letter,  dated  Kensington,  December  80,  1697,  is  addressed :  "  A  tr^s 
haut,  tr^  excellent,  et  trte  puissant  Prince,  nostre  tr^  cher  et  trds  aim6Bon  frere, 
cousin  et  ancien  Alli^,  le  Roy  trds  Chrestien." 
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up  in  due  form,  his  credential  to  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans. 

The  sign-manual  instructions  con- 
tained in  a  formal  document  were  of 
a  veiy  general  nature.  The  ambas- 
sador was  directed  with  all  con- 
venient speed  to  repair  to  Paris,  or 
such  other  place  where  the  Most 
Christian  King  shall  keep  his  court, 
to  ask  for  an  audience  in  the  king's 
name;  and  "having  delivered  your 
credentialls,  you  shall  declare  to  him 
the  great  satis&ction  we  have  in 
seing  the  Warre  which  has  afflicted 
Europe  for  so  man^r  years  brought  to 
an  end."  The  various  duties  of  an 
ambassador  are  then  broadly  laid 
down.  Amongst  them  is  eigoined 
strict  attention  to  etiauette,  and  to 
the  due  assertion  of  oi^ty  in  all 
courtly  ceremonies  and  observances. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  extract 
two  short  paragraphs  on  this  point. 
We  shall  ner^uter  see  with  what 
precision  Portland  followed  the  letter 
of  his  instniction& 

"You  shall  likewise  desire  audi- 
ence of  the  Dauphin,  and  deliver  him 
Our  Letter,  accompanying  the  same 
with  a  suitable  compument ;  which 
you  shall  likewise  make  in  Our  name 
to  the  rest  of  y«  Princes  of  the  Blood, 
according  to  the  Stile  and  practice  of 
that  Court,  taking  caie  at  your 
audiences,  and  on  afl  otiier  occasions, 
to  maintain  Our  Dignity,  and  that 
you  be  treated  with  aU  the  honours 
and  respects  that  are  given  to  the 
ExtraordinaryAmbassadorsofSpaine, 

and  other  Crowned  Heada" 

#  #  #  # 

"Whereas  Our  Royal  XJnkle  King 
Charles  the  Second  did,  by  an  Order 
in  Coundll,  bearing  date  the  26th 
day  of  August  1666,  direct  his  Am- 
bassadors not  to  give  the  hand  in 
their  own  Houses  to  Envoy^,  in 
pursuance  of  what  was  practised  by 
Ambassadors  of  other  Princes,  and 
the  same  having  been  ever  since  ob- 
served. We  think  fit  to  repeat  this 
direction  to  you.  Not  t6  give  the 
hand  to  any  Envoy  in  your  owne 
house." 

Thus  instructed  and  accompanied, 
Lord  Portland  proceeded  on  his  jour- 
ney. On  the  1 1th  he  arrived  at  Dover 
at  about  four  in  the  afternoon.  Here 
he  was  received  with  due  solemnity ; 
bells  were  rung,  soldiers  stood  at 
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arms,  cannons  were  fired,  the  flag 
hung  at  the  castle.  The  ambassador 
was  visited  by  the  "  Mayor  and  Jurats 
in  their  formalities.**  Hence  he  sailed 
for  Calais  on  the  13th,  starting  at 
nine  in  the  mom,  and  arriving  in 
twelve  houra  "Mons.  de  la  'fi)ur, 
Commandant  of  the  Town,  and  the 
persons  of  most  distinction  here, 
rec**.  My  Lord  Amb'.  on  the  Peere 
at  his  landing.**  He  was  treated  with 
the  utmost  attention ;  harangued  by 
the  echevin  and  magistrates;  sup- 

Sd  and  lodged  at  the  Government 
ouse.  A  gentleman,  before  supper, 
in  talking  to  the  English,  happened 
to  name  Uie  king  Prmce  of  Orange. 
The  governor,  it  is  recorded,  jogged 
his  indiscreet  follower,  who  went  out, 
and  appeared  no  more  either  at  sup- 
per or  m  the  morning. 

On  the  14th  the  Embassy  ar- 
rived at  Boulogne,  on  the  15th  at 
Montreuil,  on  the  17th  at  Abbeville, 
on  the  18th  at  Amiena  At  each 
place  they  were  welcomed  with  hon- 
ours and  tokens  of  respect — presents 
of  wine  and  squadrons  of  horse.  At 
Amiens  is  especially  noted  the  hos- 
pitality of  Mons.  de  Bignon  the  in- 
tendant.  "  His  supper  was  very  mag- 
nificent, the  apartment  where  his 
Excellency  lodged  stately.** 

At  length,  passing  Creyle  and 
Lusarche,  where  he  met  the  carriage 
of  his  former  colleague  Boufflers,  and 
stopping  at  St  Dennis,  where  he 
dined  and  saw  the  treasure,  Portland 
arrived  at  Paris,  and  took  up  his 
abode  in  a  hotel  forced  on  his  ac- 
ceptance by  the  Coimt  d'Auvergne. 
The  ambassador  returned  the  civuity 
in  a  princely  manner.  Finding  the 
house  "  too  little,  my  Lord  ordered 
the  building  a  mat  dining  Room, 
which  joyned  the  house  and  gave 
into  the  Gardens.**  This  was  com- 
pleted in  three  weeka  In  the  course 
of  the  evening  the  ambassador  was 
visited  by  the  Marshal  de  Boufflers 
and  the  Duke  de  Gramont.  It  was 
his  first  practical  lesson  in  etiquette  : 
he  acquitted  himself  with  much  suc- 
cess. My  Lord  went  to  receive  them 
in  the  vestibule,  or  part  of  the  hall 
nearest  the  door.  Thence  he  con- 
ducted them  to  the  great  apartment 
above  stairs,  giving  them  the  hand, 
letting  them  pass  first  through  the 
doors  and  take  a  seat  before  himself. 
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At  the  cooclusion  of  the  interview 
he  conducted  them  back  to  their 
coach.  By  the  code  of  ambassadors 
these  honours  were   paid   only  to 

Srinces,  ministers  of  state,  and  to 
ukes,  peers,  and  mareschals  of 
France,  and  to  none  other.  Monsieur 
de  Mesme,  President  au  Mortier,  who 
had  formerly  been  acquainted  with 
my  Lord  in  Holland,  was  not  entitled 
to  the  same  privilegea  Some  days 
after  my  Lord  s  arrival,  he  sent  word 
that  he  had  a  mind  to  wait  upon  his 
excellency.  His  excellency  answered 
that  he  was  sony  his  character  pre- 
cluded his  giving  the  hand  in  his 
own  house.  The  president  yielded 
the  point,  and  paid  my  Lord  a  visit, 
his  excellency  taking  the  hand,  the 
door,  and  the  chair,  sitting.  The 
same  gradation  of  ceremonial  was 
observed  in  the  reception  of  Monsieur 
de  Harlay,  although  he  had  held  the 
post  of  ambassaaor-plenipotentiaiy 
at  the  peace.  All  envo]^^  were  simi- 
larly treated,  as  also  were  Messieurs 
Bonneuil  and  Sainctot,  Entroducteurs 
to  the  ambassadors,  though  they  vain- 
ly insisted  on  a  higher  scale.  The 
observances  are  thus  described  by 
Prior  :  "  The  way  of  this  Reception 
is  in  his  Chamber,  going  only  to  the 
Door :  he  gives  tiiem  a  chair  below 
his  own ;  conducts  them  into  his 
antechamber ;  but  the  gentlemen  re- 
ceive them  as  thev  come  out  of  their 
coach,  and  reconduct  them  to  it." 

These  minor  matters  disposed  of, 
Mr  Prior,  on  the  23d,  went  by  my 
Lord's  order  to  Versailles,  to  an- 
nocmce  the  amvil  of  tiie  ^eammf  to 
the  Marquis  de  Torsi,  sto^taire 
d*dtat  pour  les  affaires  dtrang^res. 
Mr  Pnor  was  directed  to  acquaint 
the  minister  that,  the  ambassadoi's 
coaches  and  equipages  having  met 
with  some  delaj,  on  account  of  the 
frost  on  the  nver  Seine,  his  excel- 
lency was  desirous  to  pay  his  duty 
privatelyto  his  Most  Chnstian  Ma- 
jesty. He  accordingly  begged  the 
favour  of  the  Marquis  de  Torsi  to 

Srocure  him  a  private  audience, 
[onsieur  de  Torsi  answered  with 
much  respect  for  Lord  Portland,  and 
promised  to  mention  the  subject  to 
the  king  the  same  evening.  After 
some  apolog[ies  on  the  pi^  of  Mr 
Prior,  for  being  in  undr^  and  not 
in  mourning  for  the  Duchess-Dowager 
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of  Lorraine,  and ''  some  discourse  on 
more  general  heads,**  with  Torsi  and 
the  Count  Veijus  de  Crecy,  the  di- 
l^omatists  separated  with  mutual 
civilities. 

''His  Excels  dined  this  day  the 
23d  in  privat  with  y*  Dutchesse  of 
Portsmouth.** 

It  would  be  tedious  and  unneces* 
sary  to  record  the  names  of  all  those 
who  interchanged  visits  with  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Hdtel  d*Auver|pe. 
They  were  in  constant  commumca- 
tion  with  Beauvilliers,  Pontchar- 
traiiL  Pomponne,  Torsi,  Yalentinois, 
.Guicne,  Clarembauet,  and  ''  Bock- 
leur,**  with  foreign  envovs,  and 
^  several  others  of  me  Frencn  quality 
in  France.**  A  contemporary  writer 
remarks  on  the  sensation  created  by 
the  arrival  of  the  British  ambassador. 
He  appeared,  we  are  told,  with  a  per- 
sonal splendour,  a  politeness,  an  air 
of  the  world  and  of  courts,  a  gal- 
lantry and  grace  which  surprised; 
besides  this,  with  much  dignify,  even 
pride,  but  with  discernment  and  a 
mdgment  which  risked  nothing.  The 
Prench,  who  run  after  novelty,  a 
good  welcome,  good  cheer,  and  nu^- 
nificence,  were  charmed  with  him. 
He  courted  them,  but  with  discern- 
ment, and  as  a  man  who  understood 
the  r^nch  court^  and  who  only 
desired  good  and  distinguished  com- 
pany. With  this  testimony  of  the 
fastidious  St  Simon,  we  may  safely 
omit  mention  of  any  but  royal  visitors, 
or  those  whose  peculiarities  or  posi- 
tion may  demand  especial  notice. 

On  the  20th  tbe  amhawHtdor  had  a 
privatoai»Meiioeof  lite  kiK,aBd  oi 
the  membeiB  of  the  royal  family. 
In  the  evening  he  dined  with  Mon- 
sieur de  Torsi,  meeting  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Bheims. 

Although  the  absence  of  his  equi- 
page deferred  the  public  entry  of 
the  Embassy,  Portland  lost  no  time 
in  discharging  the  duties  of  his  posi- 
tion. He  was  fully  occupied  by  con- 
stant audiences  of  the  king,  and  other 
principal  personages  of  the  state. 
His  leisure  moments  were  agreeably 
employed  in  seeing  the  sights,  and 
occasionally  hunti^  the  wolf,  with 
the  Dauphm  and  the  Count  of  Ar- 
mapaa 

But  although  the  reception  he  ex- 
perienced at  the  hands  of  the  Dauphin 
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and  of  MonBieor  was  eminently  flat- 
tering, Portland  did  not  entirely 
escape  mortification.  On  one  occa- 
sion, while  already  booted  to  hunt 
with  the  Dauphin,  King  James  ex- 
pressed his  intention  of  attending 
the  meet.  Portland  was  instantly 
informed  of  the  fact,  and  requested 
to  postpone  his  hunting  to  another 
occasion. 

As  a  mif^hty  huntsman,  Portland 
was  naturally  desirous  to  enjo^r  his 
fiiTourite  diversion  with  the  king's 
own  stag-hounds.  He  had  informed 
his  own  sovereign  *  of  these  wishes, 
and,  surprised  at  receiving  no  invitar 
tion,  openly  expressed  them  with  a 
view  to  their  reaching  the  ears  of 
the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld^  the 
royal  huntsman.  Tired  of  waiting, 
he  at  length  accosted  the  grand 
huntsman,  and,  raUyi^  him,  fi^ikly 
stated  his  desire.  Tne  latter  an- 
swered dryly,  that  indeed  he  had  the 
honour  to  oe  grand  huntsman,  but 
that  he  had  not  the  direction  of  the 
hunts :  that  the  Kins  of  England 
had  the  dimK>8al  of  tne  pack,  and 
that  until  tne  start  he  never  knew 
whether  his  Miuesty  would  attend.t 

But  nevertheless  Portbnd's  inter- 
course excited  considerable  jealousy 
on  the  part  of  his  fellow-ambassadors. 
"  and  particularly  him  of  Portugal 
They  "took  notice  that  my  Lord 
before  his  entry  visited  the  Princes 
of  the  Bloo<L  conducted  to  those 
visits  by  an  Introduc'.  Their  cavil 
was,  that  these  Princes  would  not 
return  my  Lord's  privat  visit  till  my 
Lord  had  paved  them  his  Visit  of 
Ceremony :  So  that  my  Lord,  for 
two  visits  payed  them,  and  both  by 
the  Introduct^  would  have  but  one 
returned,  whicn  might  be  aledg^ed  for 
the  Future,  and  took  from  mm  y* 
equality  w^  Ambassad**  pretend  to 
have  with  Princes." 

One  circumstance,  however,  that 
occurred  before  the  great  entry,  can- 
not be  passed  over  in  silence;  we 
allude  to  the  affiront  put  upon  Dr 
Wickart,  Dean  of  WinchestOT,  and 
chaplain  to  the  Embassy.^  He  was 
arrested  while  at  diimer  with  a 
friend.   This  proceeding  is  attributed 
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by  the  journals  §  of  the  period  to  the 
extraordinary  zeal  of  the  French  to 
prevent  the  "new  converts  from 
hearing  any  sermons  that  might  con- 
firm 'em  m  their  First  Religion." 
Dr  Wickart  was  accused  of  having 
given  the  communion  to  one  Des- 
combs.  The  charge  was,  however, 
disproved,  and  the  chaplain  liberated, 
but  the  ambassador  was  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  so  scant  a  reparation 
for  the  violation  of  his  rights. 

At  length  arrived  the  coaches  and 
equipiwBSolonge3roected.  "Mr  Prior, 
on  Friday  the  6tn  of  March,  was 
desired  to  wait  on  the  Princes  and 
Princesses  of  the  Blood  at  "Marley," 
to  invite  them  to  send  their  coaches 
for  his  entry,  intended  for  Sunday. 
The  Princes  were  dressed  before  Mr 
Prior  came  to  them.  The  Princesses 
received  him  at  their  toilet  "Mr 
Prior  payed  y®  compliments  to  the 
Duke  de  Maine  in  the  great  Hall, 
excusing  it  for  that  he  heard  his 
Highness  was  going  a-hunting,  and 
that  he  feared  to  miss  him.  The 
Duke  said  on  the  contrary  he  took 
the  freedom  very  kindly,  and  that  he 
should  rather  go  back  to  his  lodgings 
to  receive  one  who  came  from  y« 
English  Iknbassy.  He  bid  Mr  Prior 
pay  his  compliments  to  my  Lord 
voy  particularly."  This  urbanity 
appears  stranj^e  in  the  pupil  of 
Madame  de  Mtuntenon,  who  steadily 
refused  to  receive  the  ambassador  <n 
William. 

Eveiything  in  the  British  Embassy 
now  gave  way  to  the  approaching 
entry.  Notification  was  made  to  the 
King  (who  approved  the  day),  to  all 
the  Royal  Family,  and  to  the  Princes 
and  Princesses  of  the  Blood,  who 
visit  the  Ambassador,  and,  receiving 
his  visit,  give  him  the  hand  in  their 
own  house.  These  send  their -coaches. 
The  privileged  number  consisted  of 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Condd, 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bourbon, 
the  Princess  Dowager,  Prince,  ana 
Piincess  of  Conti,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Maine,  and  the  Comte 
de  Toulouse.  None  of  the  ministers 
send  their  coaches  except  Mens,  de 
Torsi,  who  receives  the  same  compli- 


•  Letter  to  William,  Paris,  March  1, 1698.    Orimblot,  vol.  i.  p.  185. 

f  St  Simon,  toL  IL  p.  108.    Edit  1 829.    Orimblot. 

t  Orimblot,  vol.  i    MS.  §  Monthly  Mercnry,  April  169S. 
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ments  as  the  Piinccs  of  the  Blood. 
Notifications  are  made  to  the  foreign 
ambassadors  and  ministers^  who  how- 
ever do  not  attend,  not  bemg  able  to 
re  about  their  rank.  The  list  of 
ambassadors  thus  honoured  is 
concluded  by  a  note  of  Mr  Prior — 
"We  never  take  any  notice  of  the 
Pope's  Nimcio.** 

All  at  first  went  smoothly,  but 
before  the  event  difficulties  arose. 
Portland,  in  one  of  his  letters,  de- 
clares that  every  imaginable  difficulty 
and  annoyance  was  thrown  in  his 
way ;  at  any  rate,  the  French  court 
seems  to  have  advanced  pretensions 
of  a  novel  character. 

On  the  6th,  Monsieur  BonneuiL 
the  introducer  of  ambassadors,  tola 
Mr  Prior  that  M.  Sainctot,  the  other 
introducer,  would  engage  my  Lord 
to  invite  the  Duchess  of  Vemeuil  to 
his  entry,  as  a  princess  of  the  blood. 
This  proposal  Portland  flatly  refiised. 
He  declared  that  nothing  should 
come  between  the  coach  of  tne  Count 
de  Toulouse  and  his  own ;  that  he 
would  not  submit  to  the  attempted 
innovation ;  that  he  would  not  in- 
vite the  duchess ;  and  that  he  con- 
sequently hoped  she  would  not  send 
her  coach ;  but  that  if,  not\^thstand- 
ing  his  protestations^  she  should  send 
it,  he  should  be  obhged  to  order  his 
men  to  make  it  go  back  again ;  or  if 
it  should  get  into  the  raiLC  by  force 
or  stratagem,  he  would  that  moment 
get  out  of  the  kin^s  coach,  and  re- 
turn to  his  house  m  his  own  coach. 
FinallVj  his  excellency  proposed  to 
defer  his  entir  till  he  could  receive 
instructions  from  the  king  his  mas- 
ter. A  correspondence  ensued  on 
this  point  between  Torsi,  the  intro- 
ducer, and  Lord  Portland.  Torsi 
insisted  on  the  right  of  the  king  to 
assign  tmy  rank  he  might  best  please 
to  the  Duchesse  de  VemeuiL  feut  as 
the  entry  was  settled,  and  his  Ma- 
jesty dia  not  wish  to  disturb  the 
arrangements,  Portland  carried  his 
point  The  real  position  of  the 
Duchesse  de  Vemeuil  appears  never 
to  have  been  precisely  defined.  The 
daughter  of  the  Chancellor  Siguier, 
and  widow  of  the  Due  de  Vemeuil, 
a  natural  son  of  Henri  IV.  by  Made- 
moiselle d*Entraigues,*  she  was  first 
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recognised  as  a  princess  of  the  blood 
at  3ie  marriage  of  the  Duke  of 
Chartres  in  1692.  The  honours  of  a 
prince  of  the  blood  were  thereby  con- 
ferred on  her  deceased  husband,  who 
had  never  dreamt  of  such  distinction. 
The  Due  d*Uzfes  found  the  circum- 
stance so  pleasant,  that  he  walked 
before  her,  crying,  "Place,  place  k 
Madame  Charlotte  Siguier.  She 
was  subsequently  admitted  to  the 
ceremonialportionof  royal  solemnities 
and  rejoicings,  but  never,  as  it  would 
appeax.  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equal- 
ity. Even  at  the  marriage  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  in  1697,  her  invita- 
tion included  only  the  wedding-day, 
and  none  of  the  subsequent  festivitiea 
The  point,  however,  must  have 
been  previously  decidedl  More  than 
one  ambassador  had  arrived  at  Paris 
since  the  exaltation  of  Madame  de 
Vemeuil  to  the  princely  dignity. 
The  fault  doubtless  lay  witn  Sainctot, 
the  introducer :  he  was  a  terrible 
man,  and  constantly  the  cause  of 
errora  Not  long  before  the  arrival 
of  Portland,  he  had  induced  the 
Duchess  du  Lude,  principal  lady  of 
the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  to  advance 
to  the  antechamber  at  the  reception 
of  an  ambassador  of  Savoy.  For 
some  time  no  other  ambassador 
would  accept  an  audience  without 
the  same  ceremony.  Correspondence 
ensued,  and  couriers  were  despatched 
to  different  courts  of  Europe.  The 
affair  was  not  settled  until  the  French 
minister  declared,  in  writing,  that 
the  peculiarity  attending  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Savoyard  amoassador  had 
been  the  result  of  a  mistake,  and 
should  occur  no  more.  For  this 
blunder,  the  kmg.  we  are  informed^ 
in  metaphorical  language,  "  washed 
the  head**  of  his  officer.  But  this 
was  not  the  only  occasion  in  which 
Sainctot  showed  himself  disqualified 
for  the  office  he  had  purchased.  St 
Simon  justly  exposes  him  to  eternal 
execration  for  having  inveigled  the 
young  Duchess  of  burgundy  into 
kissing  on  the  cheek  Mademoiselle 
Heemskerke,  daughter  of  the  amr 
bassador  from  Holland.  The  dis- 
tinction was  due  only  to  the  ambas- 
sador's wife.  On  this  occasion,  also, 
it  is  reported  that  the  head  of  Sainc- 
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tot  was  severely  washed  by  his  Most 
Christian  Migestv. 

At  about  ten  o  clock  on  the  morn- 
ing appointed  for  the  entry,  the  Eng- 
lisn  nobility  and  gentrjr  came  to  my 
Lord's  house  to  pay  their  respects  to 
his  excellency.  They  dinea  about 
eleven,  after  which  my  Lord  sent  his 
pages,  coaches,  led-horses,  and  foot- 
men, to  the  Maison  Rajnbouillet 
He  then  repaired  tMther  himself  in 
a  i)rivate  coach,  his  gentlemen  in 
theirs.  They  arrived  about  twelve 
at  y«  said  house,  where  y«  Princes  of 
the  Blood  sent  their  coaches,  their 
^yers  remaining  to  return  in  those 
coache&  These  gentlemen  were  re- 
ceived by  my  Lord  in  the  outwa^ 
chamber,  as  soon  as  they  were 
alighted  out  of  their  coaches.  The 
Ambassadors  and  Forrein  Minis- 
ters sent  also  each  a  gentleman  in  a 
coach-and-six.  The  gentlemen  were 
received  by  some  of  the  fourteen 
gentlemen  that  attended  his  excel- 
lency at  their  alighting  out  of  the 
coach,  and  by  his  exc^.  at  y«  door 
of  y  inwara  room.  Eacn  hav- 
ing payed  his  comi)liments,  returned 
inthecoachof  his^rincipal  ashecame. 

Thus  were  received  the  toiyers  or 
gentlemen  from  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  the  gentlemen  who 
brought  compliments  from  the  joint 
ministers,  Pomponne  and  TorsL* 

At  three  o'clock  arrived  the  king's 
coach  with  Monsieur  de  Boufflers, 
the  marshal  charged,  according  to 
custom,  with  conducting  the  amoas- 
sador  on  his  entiy.  My  Lord  gave 
him  the  hand  and  honours  in  the 
house.  The  marshal  gave  my  Lord 
the  pass  in  going  into  the  king's 
coach,  and  y*  upper  hand  when  he 
came  in  it. 

Then  began  the  march  which  even 
the  French,  accustomed  to  ma^iifi- 
cence,  acknowledged  as  ma^ificent. 
And,  indeed,  these  solemmties  had 
every  right  to  be  so  entitled ;  for  we 
are  informed  that  the  Embassv,  which 
lasted  less  than  five  months,  cost 
King  William  fourscore  thousand 
poimds.t 
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At  my  entree,  says  Portland  in  a 
confidential  letter  to  his  master,  I 
was  much  surprised  to  see  the  great 
concourse,  not  only  of  the  lower 
orders  of  Paris,  whose  curiosity  is  a 
matter  of  course,  but  all  the  people 
of  quality  in  the  city,  of  all  ages,  and 
botn  sexes,  were  looking  out  at  the 
windows  and  the  balconies.  As  I 
passed  over  the  Pont  Neuf,  some 
persons  exclaimed,  "  (Jood  Heaven ! 
what  do  we  witness  to-day  1"  A 
scene  that  demands  our  attention ; 
the  solemn  entry  of  a  monarch  whom 
for  the  last  eight  years  we  have  been 
burning  on  this  same  bridge. 

First  in  the  march  was  the  coach 
of  the  marshal  with  eight  horses,  and 
six  pages  on  horseback,  and  one 
^cuyer  Defore  it,  about  thirty  pacjBS 
before  the  rest,  and,  as  they  call  it, 
hors  du  rang,  to  guide  the  proces- 
sion. 

Then  came  one  of  the  king's  mes- 
sengers, and  one  of  my  Lord's  gentle- 
men of  the  horse,  twelve  led  horses, 
each  having  rich  nozens  of  my  lord's 
lively,  led  by  twelve  grooms,  each 
on  horseback,  my  Lord's  first  gentle- 
men of  the  norse,  twelve  pages  on 
horseback,  and  sixty  footmen. 

These  preceded  the  king's  coach, 
in  which  were  my  Lord  Ambassador, 
the  marshal,  Bonneuil  the  intro- 
ducer, and  Lord  Westmoreland.  The 
introducer,  in  this  and  public 
ceremonies,  is  always  on  the  left 
hand  of  my  Lord,  supposed  to  be 
nearest  him,  and  for  that  reason  has 
place,  having  a  right  to  be  in  that 
coach  where  my  Lord  Westmoreland 
was  only  invited  by  his  excellency 
as  a  stran^r.  Consequently  Bon- 
neuil had  place. 

Next  followed  the  Duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy's coach,  with  her  ^uyer  and 
three  of  the  ambassador's  suite; 
Monsieur^s  coach  with  the  same,  in- 
cluding Mr  Prior :  Madam's  coach, 
and  the  coaches  ot  the  princes  ana 
princesses,  with  the  rest  of  the  Eng- 
lish gentlemen,  as  their  birth  or  em- 
ployment gave  them  place.  "  Their 
footmen,  who  had  atl  new  liveiys, 


*  It  is  Bcaroely  necessary  to  inform  the  readers  that  Torcy,  or,  as  be  is  called  by 
Mr  Prior,  Torsi,  was  son-in-law  of  Pomponne,  and  his  coadjutor.  Pomponne  ad- 
vised, Tony  signed — Dangeau. 
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and  very  fine,  walked  by  the  coaches, 
where  their  masters  were." 

At  the  end  of  this  long  line  came 
*  my  Lord's  carriages,  six  in  number, 
coaches  and  chariots,  drawn  by  eight 
and  six  horses  respectively,  and  es- 
corted by  Swiss  gentlemen  on  horse- 
back, and  servants  on  foot.  These 
carried  the  members  of  my  Lord's 
immediate  family.  The  coaches  of 
Monsieur  Torsi  and  of  Bonneml  closed 
the  array. 

My  Lord  had,  in  the  morning,  sent 
his  own  officers  to  the  Hdtel  des 
Ambassadeurs  to  receive  the  present 
the  king  makes  him  of  fish,  (it  being 
Lent),  bread,  candles^  ^c.  He  ordered 
his  own  sideboard  of  plate  to  be  sett 
up.  My  lord  stayed  there  from 
Simday  night  to  Wednesday  night 
Ten  of  his  own  servants  lay  there.  He 
had  five  tables  for  ninety-two  Deople. 
Monsieur  d'Igny,  one  of  the  Maistres 
d'H6tel  du  Koy,  had  order  to  wait 
on  my  Lord  during  his  stay,  be- 
sides others  of  the  king's  servants. 

Having  arrived  at  the  Hdtel  des 
Ambassadeurs  in  the  order  described, 
my  Lord  descended  from  the  coach, 
took  the  hand  of  Boufflers.  and  en- 
tered every  room  before  nim,  till, 
beinff  come  into  y  bedchamber  (sup- 

gosed  then  to  be  in  his  own  house), 
e  did  the  honours,  gave  the  chair 
and  the  hand  to  the  marshal,  and 
conducted  him  to  his  coach,  which 
he  saw  go  away.  About  naif  an 
hour  afterwards  the  king  sent  a 
compliment  to  the  ambassador  by 
the  Duke  d'Aumont  The  secretary 
and  gentlemen  received  him  at  his 
coming  out  of  y  coach.  My  Lord 
received  him  half-way  of  the  st^rs^ 
and  gave  him  the  nand  and  the 
chair,  the  introducer  having  one  also 
at  the  ambassador's  left.  The  am- 
bassador conducted  the  duke  to  his 
coach,  and  saw  it  go  away.  Till  this 
moment  all  had  gone  smoothly.  But 
now  Bonneuil,  as  we  shaU  see,  began 
to  put  fprwfu^  pretensions  wholly 
untenable. 

On  the  departure  of  d'Aumont 
arrived  the  Marquis  de  Villecerf, 
Chevalier  d'Honneur  to  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy.  The  ambassador, 
coming  to  the  topp  of  the  stabi, 
and  being  ready  to  go  down  some 
of  the  steps,  in  order  to  receive  the 
marquis  in  the  middle  of  the  first 
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pair  of  stairs  (there  being  two  pair 
of  stairs,  each  divided  into  fourteen 
steps).  Monsieur  Bonneuil  stopped 
the  gentleman,  and  insistod  that  my 
lord  ought  to  come  thus  farr  to  him. 
His  excellency  sent  Mr  d'AUone, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  to  inform  Mon- 
sieur Bonneuil  that  neither  his  in- 
structions, nor  the  examples  of  his 
predecessors,  would  justify  his  com- 
ing so  &r.  The  introducteur  insisted 
yet  more  vehemently,  and  with  pas- 
sion, that  my  Lord  ought  to  ^ve  the 
same  honour  to  the  marquis  as  to 
him  who  came  from  his  Mf^esty. 
My  Lord  returned  that  he  would  not 
do  it,  and  if  the  marquis  did  not 
think  proper  to  advance,  my  Lord 
could  not  receive  the  honour  of  his 
visit.  The  introducteur,  seeing  it 
impossible  to  brin§  my  Lord  to  wnat 
he  pretended,  cned  out,  '^AUons 
danc^  montoTUf  mofUons,^  which,  ao- 
cordmgly,  y  marquis  did.  My  Lord 
came  down  half-wa^r  the  first  part  of 
the  stairs  to  meet  him,  ^ve  him  the 
honours,  and  an  armed  chair,  and 
saw  him  to  his  coach,  but  dia  not 
stay  to  see  the  coach  move,  which 
Monsieur  Bonneuil  would  have  had 
him  to  have  done. 

Presently  after  came  Monsieur  de 
Sassenage  from  Monsieur.  Bonneuil 
again  insisted  on  cp-eater  honours 
than  those  accordea  to  Villecerf, 
whereon  he  was  subjected  by  Port- 
land to  the  same  lavatory  process 
already  experienced  bj  his  colleague 
at  the  hands  of  the  king.  The  con- 
ductor of  ambasaadors,  writes  Port- 
land, behaved  impertinently  in  pub- 
lic, which  obliged  me  to  treat  nim 
as  became  a  person  who  has  the 
honour  to  represent  your  nuyesty. 
Upon  which  the  dispute  endcKi  for 
the  time,  and  I  reoeived  the  latter 
^assenage)  as  I  had  done  the  former. 
But  the  conductor  of  ambassadors 
was  confounded  and  irritated. 

The  departure  of  Sassenage  gave 
rise  to  a  scene  in  which  £)nneuil 
talked  passionately.  Mr  Prior  re- 
ferred to  the  Memorial  concerted,  be- 
fore the  entry,  between  the  Embassy 
and  Bonneuil  The  latter  infflsted 
that  there  was  in  tiie  M^oire  quasi 
Us  mhnes  hanneurs  aux  Mnvoyes  de 
la  Dtushesse^  d;c,  qu^dk  cduy  du  Boi 
This  was  refuted  by  Mr  Prior,  who 
let  the  conductor  see  that  the  expres- 
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Bion  did  not  run  bo,  nor  was  there 
any  ground  to  think  it  should.    The 
dispute  ran  high,  until  the  arrival  of 
Monsieur  de  la  Roug^re,  on  the  part 
of  Madame,  and  the  renewal  of  pre- 
tensions by  the  conductor.  Monsieur 
Bonneuil  made  all  imaginable  haste 
to  get  down  to  Monsieur  Rou^^e, 
and  told  him  that  it  was  not  aavis- 
able  for  him  to  come  up,  for  that  my 
Lord  had  not  given  Monsieur  Sas- 
senage  the  honours  due  to  him.    He 
then  returned  to  teU  the  ambassa- 
dor that,  unless  he  would  see  the 
coach  go.  the  visit  could  not  be  made. 
My  L^  said  veiy  plainly  that  he 
would  receive  Monsieur  de  la  Rou- 
g^re  no  otherwise  than  he  had  done 
Monsieur  de  Sassenage:  so  the  in- 
troducteur  hindered  hmi  from  coming 
up,  and  the  visit  was  not  made.  The 
conductor  acted  in  the  same  manner 
in  regard  to  a  centleman  from  the 
Duchesse   de   Chartres.     He   then 
crowned  his  crimes  by  goin^  away 
in  anger,  without  supping  with  my 
Lord,  as  he  should  have  done,  or  tak- 
im^  his  leave   decently,  repeating 
what  my  Lord  had  said,  that  his  ezcet 
lenoy  would  not  act  according  to  Mon- 
sieur Bonneuil*s  prescription.    Mon- 
sieur Bonneuil  tnerefore  said,  as  he 
was  leaving,  that  there  was  nothing 
more  for  him  to  do  since  things  went 
at  this  rate.    After  receiving  one  or 
two  gentlemen,  untroubled  by  the 
pnnctiliousBonneuil,  the  ambairaador 
supped,  with  the  ceremony  as  usual 
The  next  day  Portland  sent  to 
Versailles  to  Messieurs  de  Pomponne 
and  Torsi,  to  complain  of  what  had 
happened.    He  declared  his  respect 
for  the  princes,  but  represented  that 
they  could  not  expect  for  their  re- 
presentatives the  same  amount  of 
nonours  as  were  paid  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  king.     Monsieur 
de  Torsi  replied  that  the  matter  had 
been  brought  before  the  council  by 
Bonneuil,  who  had  been  rebuked  for 
his  indecent  behaviour.  Later  in  the 
morning  the  two  conductors  came  to 
my  Lord  in  order  to  concert  matter 
for  his  audience^  whereon  my  Lord 
diid  Bonneuil  for  his  passion,  and 
cave  hun  to  understand  that  he  was 
m  the  wrong.    "I  spoke  to  him," 
says  Portland,  ''as  was   befitting. 
He  was  ashamed  and  speechlesa 
Portland  subsequently  sent  to  inquire 
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of  the  nuncio  as  to  what  had  hap- 
pened at  his  entry.  His  answer 
lustified  the  proceedings  of  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador.  But  it  turned  out 
that  the  Portuguese  ambassador, 
doubtless  imposed  on  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  conductor^  nad 
gone  down  a  larger  number  or  steps 
to  every  one  than  was  generally  con- 
sidered necessary  or  convenient 

To  Madame  the  gallant  Portland 
made  an  explanation.  He  let  her 
know  that  he  was  sorry  for  what  had 
happened,  that  he  hoped  she  was  per- 
suaded of  the  respect  he  had  for  ner, 
and  that  he  should  always  pay  it  as 
flBir  as  his  character  would  give  him 
leave.  Madame  answered,  very 
obligingly,  that  she  could  take  no- 
thing m  that  was  not  done  with  an 
ill  intention,  that  ^e  did  not  under- 
stand the  ceremonial,  and  for  what- 
ever might  happen  between  the  am- 
bassador and  herself,  she  was  not 
less  the  servant  of  my  Lord  Portland. 
Monsieur,  who  understood  etiquette, 
decided  in  favour  of  the  ambassador, 
and  blamed  the  conductor. 

The  1 1th  of  March  was  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  audience.  The  am- 
oassador  prepared  himself  by  a  study 
of  the  titles  employed  by  persons  of 
his  rank  to  the  personages  he  was 
about  to  encounter. 

The  secretary  drew  up  a  regular 
schedule  for  the  occasion.  The  idng 
was  Sire  and  Votre  Majestd.  The 
Dauphin,  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy, 
Ai\]ou.  and  Berri — the  two  latter 
onlytourteen  and  twelve  years  of 
age  respectively  ^Monseigneur  and 
Voua  To  the  I>uchess  of  Burgundy 
and  to  Madame,  Madame  and  v  ous. 
To  Monsieur  was  assigned  the  same 
title  as  to  the  Dukes.  Monsieur  and 
Madame  liked  the  title  of  Vous  sim- 
ply, better  than  that  of  Boyal  High^ 
nes8,  because  it  put  them  more  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  Dauphin  and 
with  the  Dile  and  Duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy. 

The  Duke  of  Chartres  was  Mon- 
seigneur  and  Votre  Altesse  Royale. 
The  same  title^  mutatis  mutando, 
was  given  to  his  wife.  The  family 
of  Cond^  and  the  Bastards  were  ac- 
costed as  Monsieur  or  Madame,  and 
Votre  Altesse,  "  mais  non  pas  roy- 
alle." 
The  princes  return  the  visit  to  my 
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Lord,  who  gives  them  in  his  house 
the  same  nonours  he  receiyed  in 
theirs,  though  they  affect  a  little 
more,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  continu- 
ance of  this  relation. 

THE  AUDIENCl. 

March  y«  11th.  My  Lord  having 
sent  his  pages  and  equipages  before 
with  his  six  coaches,  the  first  empty, 
the  other  five  filled  by  the  gentlemen 
belonging  to  his  own  family,  the  lords 
and  other  gentlemen  being  likewise 
gone  before  in  their  own  or  his 
coaches. 

The  procession  commenced  almost 
in  the  same  order  and  with  the  same 
performers  as  before.  On  this  occa- 
sion, however,  the  Comte  de  Marsan, 
brotner  to  Count  d'Armagnac,  was 
substituted  for  Boufflers.  It  was  the 
custom  for  a  marshal  to  conduct  am- 
bassadors at  their  entry ;  but  at  their 
audience  they  were  intixxiuced  by  a 
prince  of  the  house  of  Savoy  or  Lor- 
raine. The  honour  of  the  prince  was 
not  given  to  the  Venetian  ambassa- 
dor, who  had  a  mareschal  only.  The 
point  was,  however,  conceded  in  the 
following  November  to  Monsieur  Er- 
rizzo  at  his  audience  of  leave. 

In  the  first  court  the  foot-guards 
were  ran^  in  battalia,  the  French 
on  one  side  and  the  Swiss  on  the 
other ;  the  drums  beating  an  appeal 
(as  the  French  term  it),  the  colours 
were  displayed,  but  the  oflScers  only 
saluting  with  their  hats.  In  the 
second  court  the  guard  they  call 
Hoquetons  were  ranged.  Ail  the 
coaches  went  in,  and  my  Lord  alight- 
ed at  the  Chamber  of  Ambassa<K>r8. 
as  all  his  retinue  likewise  did,  ana 
found  there  the  English  nobility  and 

gentry  who  were  to  attend  him  to 
is  audience.     His  excellency  stayed 
there  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when 
Monsieur  Bonneuil,   who  had  gone 
to  Versailles  the  day  before  to  a^ust 
matters,  informed  him  that  the  king 
was  ready  to  receive  him,  and  his 
excellency  went  to  his  audience  thus : 
The  footmen, 
The  buyers, 
The  pages. 
The  gentlemen ; 
those  of  the  greatest  quality  nearest 
my  Lord,  so  that  my  Lord  West- 
moreland went  immeoiately  before 
him  (Lord  Ambassador),  the  Prince 
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at  his  right  hand,  and  Mons.  Bonneuil 
at  his  left.  Monsieur  Sainctot  was  a 
little  behind  him,  as  was  likewise  the 
secretary,  with  my  Lord's  credential 
letters.  The  himdred  Swiss  were 
ranged  from  the  vestibule  to  the  top 
of  the  stairs :  their  drums  did  not 
beat  At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs 
my  Lord  was  received  by  the  Marquis 
de  Blainville,  grand-maistre  des  cer^ 
monies,  who  went  up  with  him  at  the 
entiyintothe  grand  chamber.  Hisex- 
cellency  was  received  by  the  Captain 
of  the  Guards -in -waiting,  the  Due 
de  NoaiUes,  who  went  on  nis  right,  a 
little  before  the  princes.  The  foot- 
men went  through  the  Guard  Cham- 
ber, and  entered  the  antechamber, 
where  they  ranged  themselves  on  both 
sides.  The  ^cuyers  and  pages  went 
into  the  second  antechamber,  and 
did  the  like.  The  gentlemen  went 
into  the  audience,  where  they  cmght 
to  have  ranged  themselves  on  both 
sides,  from  the  balustrade  to  the 
door,  to  make  a  way  for  my  Lord, 
but  the  crowd  was  so  thick  that  it 
was  impossible.  It  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  my  Lord  got 
to  the  balustrade.  The  king  him- 
self spoke  twice  to  have  them  make 
place,  and,  when  my  Lord  came, 
complimented  him  upon  the  pains 
he  had  taken  to  get  through  the 
crowd.  He  declaim  himself  very 
glad  to  see  so  niany  English  subjects 
with  his  own.  The  courtiers  after- 
wards called  Portland's  attention  to 
these  facts.  Never,  said  they,  had 
the  king  been  seen  to  speak  to  an 
ambassador  first,  or  in  so  familiar  a 
manner.  Portland  appears  a  little 
annoyed  that  they  were,  or  seem«i 
to  be,  surprised  at  his  not  having 
been  embarrassed  at  seeing  the  king 
surrounded  by  such  a  mmtitude  of 
courtiera 

After  the  few  words  of  civility  on 
the  king^s  part,  my  Lord,  taking 
the  credential  letters  from  his  secre- 
tary, entered  the  balustrade  alone. 
The  prince  stood  without  the  balus- 
trade. There  were  only  with  the 
king  the  three  young  princes,  his 
grandsons,  and  three  or  four  more  of 
the  greatest  quality.  The  king  stood 
before  his  chair.  My  Lon^  after 
the  usual  reverences,  made  his  ha- 
rangue covered,  uncovering  only  when 
he  named  the  "king,  my  master,"  or 
"  your  majesty,"  the  kmg  imcover- 
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ing  as  often.  The  harangue,  which 
was  in  French^  ran  as  follows : — 

"  SiEB,— It  IS  with  equal  satisfac- 
tion and  eagerness  that  the  kin^  my 
master  senos  me  to  your  Majesty, 
to  assure  you  that  the  Peace  can 
produce  no  effect  on  him  more  a^pree- 
able  than  that  of  placing  him  in  a 
position  to  acquire  and  cultiyate  your 
mendship,  and  to  convince  you  that 
he  has  not  been  your  enemy  from 
choice,  but  from  the  necessity  of  cir- 
cumstances. Howeyer  painml  these 
may  have  been,  they  have  never  pre- 
vented him  from  rendering  justice  to 
your  M^esty's  fine  quwities  and 
great  actions.  He  orders  me  to  tes- 
tify to  jou^  that  henceforward  he  will 
make  it  his  principal  care  to  main- 
tain with  you  a  union  which  he 
has  so  ardently  desired,  and  which 
Europe  regards  as  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  confirm  the  tranquillity  she 
is  banning  to  enjoy. 

"This  is  what  your  Majesty  will  see 
by  the  letter  I  have  the  honour  to 
present.** 

Then  my  Lord  uncovered,  delivered 
his  letters  of  credence  to  the  king. 
The  king,  receiving  them,  made  a 
sign  to  my  Lord  to  cover  again, 
which  my  Lord  did,  and  added  con- 
cerning himself : — 

"  As  regards  myself.  Sire,  I  could 
not  be  more  sensible  than  I  am  of 
the  choice  which  the  king  my  mas- 
ter has  made  of  me,  since  he  pro- 
cures me  the  occasion  of  employing 
myself  in  the  consolidatioli  of  a  union 
so  useful  to  the  good  of  the  two 
crowns.  I  very  humbly  supplicate 
your  Majesty  to  receive  me,  and  to 
be  persuaded  that  no  one  will  bver 
have  for  you  more  respect  or  vene- 
ration than  myself." 

The  king  answered  in  very  oblig- 
ing terms.  His  speech  was  about 
the  length  of  my  Lord's;  the  sub- 
stance was  his  intention  and  desire 
to  keep  the  Peace  inviolable,  and  to 
live  in  good  friendship  ana  corre- 
spondence with  the  King  of  England. 
Then  my  Lord  presented  to  h£  Ma- 
jesty the  chief  of  the  Englirfi  nobility, 
and  retired,  making  three  reverences, 
one  within  the  bwustrade,  and  two 
without,  the  king  answering  the 
civility  as  usual 

The  ambassador  then  paid  visits, 
and  made  speeches  to  the  Dauphin, 
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and  to  the  princes  and  princesses  of 
the  royal  family,  the  two  young 
Dukes  of  Aiyou  and  Berri  receiving 
only  one  harangue  between  them. 
The  prince  depicted  after  the  audi- 
ence of  the  Dauphin,  leaving  Port- 
land for  the  remainder  of  his  visits 
with  the  introducers  of  ambassadors. 
Some  of  the  princesses  received  the 
ambassador  in  bed,  giving  his  excel- 
lency an  arm-chair  within  the  balus- 
trade. Li  his  official  capacity  he 
kissed  the  princesses,  as  well  as  the 
ladies  who  received  mm  in  the  ante- 
chamber. 

When  he  visited  princes  who  lived 
in  the  same  house,  but  whose  duty  it 
was  to  see  the  carriage  parts,  the  am- 
bassador, after  one  visit,  took  one 
turn  out  of  the  court,  and  returned 
to  nay  the  visit 

With  pomp  and  ceremony  he  visit- 
ed and  received  visits  from  his  fellow- 
ambassadors;  keeping  open  house 
not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  his 
friends  and  acauaintance  in  general 

These  form  tne  culminating  points 
of  Portland's  embassy.  His  resist- 
ance on  points  of  etiquette  was  no 
longer  required,  as  a  royal  order  was 
issued  for  a  codification  of  precedents 
and  regulations  on  the  subject.  Two 
difficulties  alone  arose,  and  these 
were  speedily  overcome  by  the  talent 
of  the  ambassador.  The  princes  claim 
it  as  their  right  to  be  received  by 
ambassadors  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs.  ''  This  ambassadors  avoid  as 
well  as  they  can,  pretending  in  all 
things  to  an  exact  equality  with 
princes,  who  receive  them  only  at  the 
middle  of  the  stairs.  The  expedient 
that  my  Lord  found  in  this  case  was, 
to  be  m  the  same  apartment  when 
the  prince  arrived  to  meet  him,  as 
was  said,  in  the  outward  hall  or  en- 
try, and  conduct  him  to  the  apart- 
ment above  stairs,  and  receive  his 
visit  there.  By  this  means  the  prince 
was  received  by  my  Lord  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs,  and,  indeed,  a 
little  more  than  so,  yet  my  Lord  did 
not  come  down  so  far  to  meet  him." 

The  other  was  a  ministerial  diffi- 
culty. It  was  the  habit  for  ambas- 
sadors to  pay  the  first  visit  to  the 
French  ministers.  Portland,  when 
about  to  perform  his  duties  in  this 
respect,  understood  by  letters  from 
Mr  Secretary  Vernon  that   Count 
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Tallard,  the  French  ambassador  in 
London,  expected  the  first  visit  from 
the  English  minister.  Mr  Prior  was 
at  once  sent  to  Monsieur  Pomponne 
to  arrange  the  point,  and  to  state 
Portland^  refiisal  to  pay  the  first 
visit,  unless  Tallard  were  instructed 
to  do  the  same.''^  The  matter  was 
satisfactorily  settled. 

After  this  incident,  the  treatment 
experienced  by  the  ambassador  from 
the  king  and  royal  family  was  flatter- 
ing in  the  extreme.  One  night  the 
king,  on  retiring  to  rest,  ordered  the 
candlestick  to  to  given  to  Portland, 
a  favour  seldom  accorded  to  ambas- 
sadors. The  monarch,  on  another 
occasion,  while  taking  medicine, 
made  the  ambassador  enter  within 
the  balustrade  of  the  bed,  an  honour 
never  known  to  have  been  given  to 
any  foreigner.  On  his  departure,  the 
king  presented  him  with  his  picture, 
enamelled  and  set  round  with  dia- 
monds, with  a  plan  of  his  house  and 
gardens  at  Versailles  and  Marly,  while 
the  Dauphin  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
gave  him  similar  drawings  of  their 
places  at  Meudon  and  St  Cloud. 

At  length,  in  the  same  order  as 
before,  the  Embassy  took  their  audi- 
ences of  leave.  The  king  embraced 
Portland,  and  subsequently  caused  a 
rating  to  be  given  to  the  fiery  Grand 
Prior  for  having  forcibly  taken  pr^ 
cedence  of  the  ambassador  at  a  sup- 
per given  by  the  Dauphin.  The  in- 
troducers were  presented  with  four 
thousand  francs  to  make  into  plate. 
Sainctot  alone  had  the  grace  to  give 
thanks  for  the  gift.  To  his  Majesty 
Portland  presented,  as  was  his  cus- 
tom^ nine  fine  Neapolitan  horses,  and 
received  in  return  a  handsome  barb. 

On  the  18th  of  June  Portland 
finally  left  Paris,  staying  three  days 
at  Chantilly  with  the  Prince  of  Gonad 
He  then  continued  his  road  by 
Flanders,  having  received  permission 
from  the  king  to  see  all  the  fortified 
places,  accompanied  by  engineers  with 
orders  to  show  him  the  defences 
thoroughly.  The  honours  that  graced 
his  exit  surpassed  even  those  that 
had  welcomed  his  arrival  Every- 
where he  was  received  with  salutes, 
feasts,  and  escorted  by  larger  squad- 
rons than  before. 
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On  the  27th  the  ambassador  left 
Dunkirk,  where  he  had  seen  Jean 
Bart,^ana  arrived  at  Calai& 

"  On  the  28th  Ids  excellency  went 
on  board  his  Majesty's  yacht  the  Hen- 
rietta, Captain  Robinson,  commander, 
and  at  two  afternoon  arrived  at  Dover, 
the  cannons  of  which  place  were  di»- 
charged.  His  excellency  went  the 
same  night  to  Canterbury,  where  he 
lodged  at  Sir  Oeor^  Rook*s  house. 

"The  29th,  continued  his  way  to 
London,  arrived  at  night  at  White- 
hall, and  went  immediately  to  Ken- 
sington to  see  his  Migesty,  who  re- 
ceived him  with  all  the  marks  of 
his  royal  favour  and  bounty,  after 
which  ne  was  welcomed  home  by  all 
the  nobility  and  gentry,"  &c.  &c. 

We  have  thus  followed  the  Em- 
bassy of  Lord  Portland  from  his 
journey  to  his  return.  We  have  en- 
deavoured to  give  a  description  of 
those  minor  matters,  which,  nowever 
trivial  in  themselves^  illustrate  the 
manners  of  an  age.  In  their  time,  as 
we  have  seen,  tney  were  considered 
fit  subjects  for  discussion  in  the  coun- 
cils of  a  great  king.  In  our  own  day 
such  details  engae;e  less  attention; 
but  it  has  seemed  to  us  that  their 
faithful  record  may  be  of  value,  if 
only  to  furnish  the  historian  with 
some  elements  of  a  minute  precision, 
— the  novdist  and  the  playwright 
with  hues  of  a  correct  local  colour. 
But,  indeed,  it  is  not  for  the  antiqua- 
rian only  that  such  records  have  in- 
terest To  the  philosopher  also, 
they  are  valuable  as  standards  of 
comparison,  whereby  he  may  estimate 
the  civilisation  of  a  past  age,  and 
gau^e  the  development  of  our  own. 

lucent  events  eive  to  such  a  re- 
cital a  peculiar  r^evancy.  Peace  is 
signed.  A  special  Embassy,  bril- 
liantly composed,  is  about  to  repair  to 
a  luxurious  court,  there  to  be  the  hon- 
oured witness  of  the  most  impressive 
ceremony  of  a  rei^.  That  Embassy 
will  behold  a  society  as  splendid,  a 
government  as  defin>otic,  an  etiquette 
as  strict  as  existed  under  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  when  Portland,  the 
Dutchman,  represented  the  success 
of  England,  and  Prior  the  poet  limited 
his  fancy  to  a  chronicle  of  court 
observances. 


Grimblot ;  St  Simon. 
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THE  DI8PUTB  WITH  AMflBICA. 


No  sooner  is  the  Old  World  at 
rest,  than  the  New  World  breaks 
out  into  flames.  Internally  as  well 
as  externally,  the  affairs  of  America 
are  troubled.  Her  tendencies  to- 
wards foreign  war  may  end  in  mere 
verbal  vapouring,  but  her  internal 
dissensions  have  already  embodied 
themselves  in  dread  matter-of-fact. 
A  civil  war  rages  in  the  State  of 
Kansas,  which  has  become  the  battle- 
field of  the  Slavery  and  Anti-Slavery 
parties ;  while  the  excitement  is  bo- 
coming  universal,  and  subscriptions 
of  money  and  bodies  of  settlers  are 
pouring  m  on  both  sides  to  maintain 
the  contest.  Not  even  the  halls  of 
Oon£;ress  are  safe  from  the  brutalities 
of  the  pro-Slavery  party;  and  an 
outrage  has  been  committed  on  the 
person  of  Mr  Sumner,  the  great 
Abolitionist  orator  in  the  American 
Senate,  so  unprovoked  and  atrocious, 
that  we  believe  the  veriest  coalheaver 
in  this  country  would  have  scorned 
to  have  per|>etrated  it.  The  blows 
of  Brooks  s  stick  on  the  bare  head  of 
Sumner  have  found  an  echo  of  vehe- 
ment indignation  in  every  township 
of  the  free  Northern  States  ;  the 
papers  are  full  of  *' indignation  meet- 
ings,** and  speeches  in  which  war  to 
the  death  with  Slavery  is  openly 
announced  as  the  only  remedy  for 
the  evil  with  which  they  are  threat- 
ened— namely,  the  entire  prostration 
of  freedom  berore  the  ruthless  tactics 
of  the  Southerners,  and  the  conver- 


sion of  the  Union  into  a  despotism  of 
the  slaveholders.  "Let  me  say  to 
you,  my  fellow-citizens,**  said  the 
Hon.  S.  Galloway,  of  Ohio,  at  an  im- 
mense gathering  in  New  York,  "  if 
the  signs  of  the  times  are  read  cor- 
rectly bv  me,  there  are  yet  to  be  other 
Concords,  Lexingtons,  and  Bunker 
Hills.  [Tremendous  applause.]  There 
are  to  be  other  battle-fields  upon 
which  are  to  bleach  the  bones  of  some 
of  the  present  generation,  falling,  and 
fighting  as  they  fell,  for  the  same 
great  principles  which  nerved  the 
arms  and  hearts  of  our  revolutionary 
fathers.  Up  and  be  doing  !— put  on 
the  whole  armour,  and  go  out  to  the 
battle  !  The  great  (juestion  now  be- 
fore the  people  of  this  country  is  not 
the  emancipation  of  the  negro,  but 
the  emancipation  of  the  white  man. 
We  are  bound  in  the  bands  of  slavery 
to-day— we  are  ^ged— we  are  pre- 
vented from  talkmg  out  those  senti- 
ments which  animated  the  hearts  of 
the  men  of  1776.  The  crisis  has 
come.  Here  are  two  antagonistic 
powers  about  to  come  into  collision 
— freedom  and  slavery.  The  ques- 
tion is,  which  shall  we  received 
[Loud  cries  of  "Freedom !  freedom  !**] 
Which  do  you  desire  to  transmit 
to  your  descendants?  Which  shall 
be  the  governing  principle  of  our 
American  institutions  1  ["Freedom! 
freedom  !**!  Freedom,  you  say  ;  then 
labour,  and  jCgrA<,  if  need  be,  for  it.*** 
The  South,  on  its  part,  is  still  more 


*  The  following  resolutions  agreed  to  at  this  meeting  (held  10th  June)  show  the 
vel^ement  temper  of  the  public  mind : — 

"  Resolved,  That  we  have  watched  with  painful  interest  the  progress  of  events  in 
Kansas,  and  that  we  earnestly  entreat  the  Fresident  to  interpose  his  authority  for 
the  protection  of  the  Free  State  settlers  from  the  lawless  outrages  of  the  invading 
Missouri  mob  and  their  auxiliaries,  recently  collected  by  Major  Buford  in  the 
southern  slave  States.    [Applause.] 

**  Resolved,  That  should  the  government  persist  in  its  refusal  to  protect  the 
peaceful  pioneers  of  Kansas  against  their  oppressors  and  plunderers,  they  will  be 
lully  justified  in  protecting  and  defending  themselves ;  but  we  entreat  them  to  for- 
bear to  the  last  possible  moment,  and  only  stand  on  the  defence  when  no  choice  is 
left  them  between  resistance  and  enslavement    [Tremendous  cheerine.] 

**  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  at  once  to  pass  a  law  which  will  pre- 
vent the  packing  of  Grand  Juries  by  United  States  Marshals  bent  on  indicting 
innocent  citizens  for  high  treason,  and  on  the  destruction  of  private  property  under 
pretence  of  law.    [Cheers.] 

**  Resolved,  That  we  proceed  to  manifest  our  sympathy  for  the  suffering  freemen 
ol  Kansas  by  furnishing  them  with  material  aid  [CheersJ,  and  that  Samuel  B.  Rug- 
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ready  for  the  combat :  but  as  it  has 
aa  yet  the  upper  hana  in  Congress,  it 
talks  less  than  the  North  of  sunder- 
ing the  Union.  Gold  cups,  gold-head- 
ed canes,  and  other  testimonials,  to 
the  disgrace  of  humanity,  are  being 
presented  by  the  Virginians  to  the 
ruffian  Brooks.  The  attack  on  Mr 
Suniner,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  typical  act — as  a  symbol  of  the  open 
rupture  to  which  the  Slavery  and 
Anti-Slavery  parties  have  now  come, 
as  weU  as  of  the  fierce  lawless  tactics 
which  the  former  are  ready  to  put 
in  force  against  their  antagonists. 
"  Sumner  and  Kansas'*  will  be  watch- 
words of  the  Abolitionists,  which  the 
future  is  likely  to  hold  memorable. 

Such  was  the  state  of  feeling  in 
the  Union  in  the  second  week  of  June, 
when  the  last  mail  left  The  Great 
Convention  of  the  Democrats  at  Cin- 
cinnati had  just  terminated  in  the 
nomination  of  Mr  James  Buchanan 
as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
Ptesidency,  tothe  defeat  of  Douglas, 
Cass,  and  Pierce — the  present  Presi- 
dent having  lost  prestige  so  dread- 
ful that  he  was  the  very  first  struck 
off"  the  list !  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  Mr  Buch^ian  will  be  the  next 
President,  although,  as  he  is  vowed 
to  the  support  ol  slavery,  the  Fre^ 
soilers  will  make  a  strong  effort  to 
defeat  him.  He  is  regarded  as  an 
astute  man,  who  likes  to  swim  with 
the  tide,  but  who  has  certain  under- 
lying tendencies  which  render  him 
"unsafe**  in  the  estimation  of  the 
moderate  party  in  the  States.  This 
is  a  character  as  to  whose  future 
line  of  action  it  is  difficult  to  specu- 
late. One  thing,  however,  marks 
the  man  unpleasantly  in  the  me- 
mories of  European  Governments ; 
for  he  was  the  leading  man  at  the 
Ostend  Convention,  where  the  United 
States  representatives  in  Europe  met 
to  consider  what  should  be  done 
in  the  Cuban  question,  and  in  their 
Manifesto  publicly  announced  their 
opinion  that  it  was  necessary  for 
the  interests  to  get  possession  of 
Cuba  without  delay,  an(L  if  neces- 
sary, by  means  of  war  !  This  bodes 
ill  for  a  pacific  settlement  of  the 
Central    American    question ;    but 
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as  we  do  not  see  that  Mr  Buchanan 
can  be  more  arrogant  or  anti-British 
in  Ms  policy  than  his  existing  prede- 
cessor, we  ao  not  feel  called  upon  to 
make  any  lively  expression  of  concern. 
We  should  deeply  rei2;ret  if  our  diffi- 
culties with  the  United  States  were 
in  any  way  to  acquire  fresh  aggrava- 
tion ;  but  we  have  always  our  own 
good  cause  and  ample  strength  to  fall 
Back  upon, — and  if  it  come  to  that, 
we  shaU  know  how  to  maintain  our 
rights,  whoever  is  President  of  the 
Union. 

The  late  hour  at  which  we  write 
prevents  us  entering  upon  any  minute 
or  detmled  review  or  the  American 
Dispute,  —  and  such  is  not  need- 
ed. The  various  statements  and 
counter-statements  of  the  quarrelling 
Governments  have  nearly  all  been 
made  public,  and  in  these  our  readers 
will  fmd  ample  evidence  of  how 
much  may  be  written  about  little. 
Wh^  Governments  begin  splitting 
hairs,  whether  of  fact  or  of  law,  there 
is,  on  one  side,  if  not  on  both,  a  want 
of  honesty  at  bottom.  What  the 
public  has  to  regard  is  the  broad 
facts  of  the  case,  and  the  spirit  in 
which  the  two  Governments  have 
been  acting  towards  each  other ;  and 
if  we  can  widen  our  view  so  as  to  em- 
brace the  original  deep-seated  root  of 
the  evil,  so  much  the  tetter.  To  dis- 
cern it.  as  we  shall  see,  is  a  difi^erent 
thing  from  curing  it — nevertheless  it 
leads  in  that  dir^ion. 

The  position  of  the  United  States 
is  a  peculiar  one,  and  Britain*s  posi^ 
tion  with  respect  to  them  is  not  less 
peculiar.  First  of  all,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
American  Union  have  taught  its 
Government  arrogance ;  and,  second-  * 
ly,  the  relations  in  which  BritaiH 
stands  to  it  have  hitherto  secured 
for  us  a  monopoly,  as  it  were,  of 
the  jealousy  and  dislike  of  the 
United  States  people.  The  dominant ' 
power  of  the  New  World,  and  with 
three  thousand  mUes  of  sea  separat- 
ing it  from  the  great  military  states 
of  Europe,  the  Union  has  found  on  its 
own  continent  no  power  which  unaid- 
ed can  check  its  aggressions,  and  as 
yet  no  European  state  but  Great  Bri- 


gles,  Theodore  MoNamee,  Thaddetu  Hyat,  Roe  Lockwood,  and  C  S.  Francis,  be 
appointed  a  committee  to  receive  and  apply  funds  contributed  for  that  purpose.** 
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I  tain  has  had  either  an  interest  or  the 
power  to  enter  the  lists  against  it 
People    wonder   why    the    United 
States  and  England  should  be  ever 
quarrelling— but  the  reason  is  ob- 
.   vious :  the  United  States  have  had 
tno  one  else  to  fight  with.  E^land  is 
the  great  rival  of  the  Union  at  sea, 
and,  however  pacific  in  essence  that 
rivaliy   may   be,    even   it  has   its 
heartburning  —  she   borders    with 
the  Union  in  Canada  and  Oregon, 
along   its   whole  northern  frontier, 
^she    holds   Jamaica    and    other 
islands    in    the   south,  —  and   lat- 
terly the  Union  has  found  her  ex- 
!  isting  as  a  pre-established  rival  in 
;l  Central  America.     On  both   sides 
of  her,  accordingly^  the  Union  finds 
England.    Such  bemg  the  case,  the 
two   rivals 'are   sure  to  be   perpe- 
tually quarrelling,  unless  the  pohcjr 
of  both  is  marked  by  great  oiscre- 
tion  and  forbearance.    The  policy  of 
neither  has  been  so  distinguished, 
but  in  recent  times  the  balance  of 
I  arrogance  and  irritability  is  assur- 
edly to  be  found  on  the  side  of  the 
•  Umted  States. 

The  lamentable  misunderstanding 
— to  use  the  mildest  term — which 
.  has  now  arisen  between  these  two 
,  I  Powers  is  the  most  serious  that  has 
\  'occurred  for  many  long  years.  It 
was  surely  in  an  evil  hour  that  the 
Aberdeen  Ministiy  resolved  upon  the 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act.  At  first 
defeated,  they  at  length  forced  the 
measure  upon  Parliament  by  the 
threat  of  resigning;  yet  in  almost 
every  respect  the  measure  proved  a 
faUure.  "  Soldiers  are  immediately 
wanted,**  said  the  Ministers,  "and 
we  can  only  procure  them  by  carry- 
ing enlistment  abroad  f  whereas  the 
result  has  been,  that  of  the  Foreign 
Legions  not  a  regiment  was  got 
reckly  in  time  to  fiure  a  shot  in  the 
war, — while  of  our  despised  home- 
population  not  less  tnan  30.000 
passed  from  the  ranks  of  the  militia 
mto  the  line  and  took  part  in  the 
war,  and  other  10,000  volunteered 
for  service  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Of  all  these  foreign  contingents  the 
American  was  the  most  paltry  and 
useless  —  a  mutiny  at  Plymouth 
being  the  last  feat  recorded  of  them ; 
yet  at  what  a  cost  have  they  been 
procured !    It  would  be  far  from  the 
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truth  to  lay  the  main  fault  of  the 
present  quarrel  with  the  United 
States  to  the  charge  of  our  own 
Government  A  quarrel  was  watched 
for  by  the  Cabinet  of  Washington, 
and  the  enlistment  question  was 
seized  on  as  an  opportune  peg  where- 
on to  hang  the  ostensible  rounds 
of  complamt  The  broad  facts  of 
the  case  lie  in  a  nutshell.  The 
Neutrality  Laws  of  the  Union,  as 
explained  by  its  own  Government, 
forbid  enlistment  for  foreign  service 
within  its  territories,  but  do  not 
forbid  subjects  of  the  Union  pro- 
ceeding abroad  to  be  enlisted.  Isow, 
any  iimingement  of  the  Neutrality 
Laws  by  British  agents,  if  these  laws 
can  really  be  said  to  have  been  in- 
fringed at  all,  was  "  constructive" 
merely — ^the  main  allegation  relied  on 
by  the  Cabinet  of  Washing^ton  being 
the  payment  of  money  by  British  Con- 
suls to  persons  authorised  by  them  to 
intimate  that  any  one  who  chose  to 
repair  to  certain  spots  on  British 
ground  would  be  received  as  re- 
cruits. This  is  all  And  note  the 
manner  in  which  the  Cabinet  of 
Washington  deported  itself  through- 
out the  affair.  Without  making  any 
complaint  either  to  our  Govern- 
ment or  ambassador,,  they  set  them- 
selves to  lie  in  wait  for  and  search 
out  causes  of  complaint,  and  lent  a 
ready  ear  to  knaves  wno,  by  their 
own  confession,  had  sought  to  entrap 
British  agents  into  breaches  of  the 
Neutrality  Laws,  with  the  view  of 
reporting  these  breaches  to  the 
American  Government!  What  fol- 
lowed is  familiar  to  every  one. 
Having  ffot  up  its  proofs— or  what 
in  the  absence  of  oetter  it  chose 
to  regard  as  such  —  the  Cabinet 
of  Washington  made  a  vehement 
complaint  against  the  British  Go- 
vernment, and  demanded  the  recall 
of  the  British  ambassador.  To  this 
the  British  Government  replied  bj 
regretting  that  Mr  Pierce  and  his 
colleagues  should  have  taken  offence 
at  what  had  been  done^  and  assuring 
them  that  the  proceedmgs  to  which 
they  objected  had  already  been  stop- 
pd  and  should  not  be  repeated; 
out  at  the  same  time  defending  Mr 
Crampton,  pointing  out  the  discr^ 
ditable  character  of  the  witnesses 
relied  on  by  the  American  Govem- 
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ment,*  and  arguing  against  the  over- 
nice  construction  which  that  Govern- 
ment put  upon  the  bearing  of  its 
Neutrality  L&wb, 

Such  is  the  impK)rt  of  the  long 
correspondence  which  took  place 
between  the  two  Governments.  At 
length  it  became  evident  that  the 
matter  could  not  any  longer  be 
kept  open ;  and  as  peace  h^  been 
proclaimed  in  Europe,  Mr  Pierce 
and  his  colleagues  resolved .  upon  a 
course  which  might  save  their  own 

Erestige,  and  sound  very  bold  and  war- 
ke,  without  leading  to  a  war  with 
Great  Britain,  which  they  were  in  no 
condition  to  encounter.  Accordingly, 
on  27th  May  a  despatch  was  writ- 
ten exonerating  the  British  Govern- 
ment of  all  blame  in  the  enlist- 
ment question,  but  declaring  that 
Mr  Crampton  and  three  Britisn  con- 
suls had  acted  ill^alh:  and  were 
therefore  dismissed.  Tne  despatch 
is  cleverly  worded,  but  from  be- 
ginning to  end  it  is  visibly  nothing 
Better  than  an  elaborate  attempt 
to  gain  an  end  by  a  side-wind,  and 
to  carry  the  point  of  dismissing  the 
British  ambassador  without  having 
their  ambassador  dismissed  in  return. 
They  profess  an  eimiest  desire  to 
"  keep  the  relations  between  the  two 
governments  on  the  most  friendly 
footing,"  and  anxiously  announce  as 
an  inducement  for  us  not  to  dismiss 
Mr  Dallafi,  that  he  is  empowered  to 
treat  in  an  amicable  manner  about 
the  affairs  of  Central  America.  It 
is  also  to  be  noted,  in  this  elaborate 
ruK  of  the  Pierce  Cabinet,  that,  in 
order  to  avoid  coming  to  an  issue 
with  the  British  Gavemmenty  they 
affect  to  rest  their  grounds  of  com- 
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plaint  against  Mr  Crampton  and  the 
consuls  upon  information  newly  re- 
ceived (and  upon  which,  of  course, 
our  Government  had  pronoimced  no 
opinion) ;  and  they  express  their 
belief.— with  what  degree  of  sincerity 
we  snail  not  say, — that  when  our 
(Jovemment  has  read  the  new  evi- 
dence, it  will  be  satisfied  with  the 
course  they  have  adopted.  This  is 
not  a  creditable  spectacle.  A  Govern- 
ment hunting  for  a  cause  of  com- 
plaint, and  with  so  little  success  that 
nine  months  elapse  before  they  can 
get  up  a  shadow  of  a  case, — so  that 
0)y  their  own  confession)  they  only 
obtain  proof  enough  in  May  to 
justify  a  step  which  they  imperiously 
demanded  in  the  autumn  preceding  ! 
Finally,  as  if  a  spirit  of  "  clever- 
ness** were  meant  to  pervade  the 
policy  of  President  Pierce  in  this 
matter  to  the  last^  the  despatch  an- 
nouncing the  disDussal  of  Mr  Cramp- 
ton was  sent  off  without  a  word  of 
notification  either  to  Mr  Crampton 
or  the  public,  and  his  passports  and 
letters  of  dismissal  were  kept  back 
until  the  steamer  had  sailed— m  order, 
by  delaying  his  departure,  to  prevent 
the  Bntish  Government  havmg  im- 
mediate communication  with  him, 
and  in  this  manner  put  another 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  summary 
dismissal  of  the  American  ambassa- 
dor. 

/  The  more  we  con^der  the  Enlist- 
ment quarrel,  the  more  it  appears  to 
us  that  it  ought  nev^  to  have  as- 
sumed its  present  proportions,  and 
that  it  never  would  nave  done  so  but 
for  the  unMendly  spirit  of  the  United 
States  Government.  Had  the  posi- 
tion of  parties  been  reversed— had 


•  In  an  article  on  the  dismissal  of  Mr  Crampton,  the  New  York  Etening  Post  of 
Slat  May  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  unworthy  character  of  the  witnesses 
relied  on  by  the  United  States  Government :—"  On  the  statements  and  confessions  of 
Strobel  and  Hertz,  it  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  our  Goverment  laid  infinitely 
too  much  stress.  The  tact  that  these  men  had  been  emploved  by  the  British 
Government  makes  them  none  the  more  worthy  of  belief,  and  we  cannot  see  by 
what  process  of  logic  Mr  Marcy  extracts  from  that  oircumstauce  any  proof  of  their 
credibility.  Mr  Marcy  himself  may  employ  in  a  private  job  of  his  own  a  man  who 
proves  to  be  a  rogue,  but  that  is  no  reason  for  believing  all  that  he  may  say  to  Mr 
Marcy's  discredit  Both  Strobel  and  Hertz  were  adventurers,  floating  loose  about 
the  world,  ready  to  give  their  services  where  they  are  best  paid,  and  to  turn  against 
their  employers  if  they  did  not  find  them  sufficiently  liberal  of  their  rewards. 
They  found  themselves  at  length  in  that  class  of  persons  who  are  called  ill-used 
men,  and  in  making  what  they  call  their  confessions,  had  an  old  quarrel  to  avenge  and 
new  friends  to  mSke,  It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  the  stories  of  Strobel  and 
Hertx  are  in  themselves  un^rorthy  of  oredit* 
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the  Enlistment  project  been  an  Ame- 
rican one  put  in  force  in  England, 
we  are  very  sure  that  our  Govern- 
ment would  have  found  means  to 
settle  the  question  without  offence, 
b^  a  timely  official  waminfi^,  or 
amiple  remonstrance, — if  indeed  they 
had  taken  exception  to  the  proceed- 
ings at  all, — which  is  doubtful  And 
in  what  circumstances,  and  with 
what  antecedents,  let  us  ask,  do  the 
United  States  tnus  ''  strain  at  a 
f^t**  in  this  matter  1  Do  they  come 
into  court  with  clean  hands?  Far 
from  it  Need  we  roeak  of  the 
Lopez  expeditions  which  a  few  years 
ago  sailea  to  attack  Cuba,  then  at 
peace  with  the  Union  1  Need  we  tell 
now.  two  years  ago,  Walker,  with  a 
band  of  filibusters,  sailed  from  San 
Francisco,  under  the  eyes  of  the 
authorities,  to  invade  the  Mexican 
.province  of  Sonora ;  and  how,  foiled 
in  Mexico,  that  adventurer  again 
set  out. openly  from  the  same  port 
to  carry  his  arms  into  Nicara- 
gua. Nay.  more,  during  the  war 
between  tne  United  States  and 
Mexico,  was  not  recruiting  for  the 
American  Government  openly  cai^ 
ned  on  in  our  Canadian  provinces  ! 
Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Cummins  (of 
Canada)  testifies  to  this  effect  in  a 
letter  to  the  IVw«;— "During  the 
Mexican  war  the  United  States  open- 
ly enlisted  men  for  their  service  both 
in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada ;  they 
had  agents  both  at  Niagara  and  in  the 
easiem  townships.  Surely  this  is  a 
sufficient  precedent,  and  justifies  the 
action  of  the  English  Government 
about  which  so  much  noise  has  been 
made."  Finally,  with  what  decency 
can  the  American  Government  strain 
the  verbal  stringencv  of  its  neutrality 
laws  against  us,  ana  resent  so  wrath- 
fullv  our  unintentional  infringement 
of  them,  when  ships  are  actutuly  sail- 
ing, in  open  defiance  of  those  laws, 
from  Orleans  and  other  ports  of  the 
Union,  with  arms  and  recruits  for  the 
army  of  Walker  in  Nicaragua  1 

Ajb  to  the  conduct  of  our  own 
Government,  we^do  not  see  that  it  is 
open  to  very  grave  objection.  The 
case  is  not  quite  closed,  and  it  is  still 
rather  premature  to  pronounce  a 
judgment  which  aims  at  oeing  correct 
down  to  the  minutest  detail  Never- 
theless it  seems  to  us  manifest  that^ 
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so  fiEur  as  the  conduct  of  the  British 
Government  is  concerned,  there 
ought  to  have  been  no  quarrel  at  all 
In  ordinaiy  circumstances  there  would 
have  been  none.  And  if  the  American 
Government  chose  to  stand  upon  ex- 
traordinary punctilio  in  the  Enlist- 
ment question,  and  was  resolved  to 
strain  the  law  and  accept  the  testi- 
mony of  discreditable  witnesses,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  cause  of  quarrel 
with  the  British  Government,  it 
ought  at  least  to  have  given  notice 
of  the  unusual  course  which  it  in- 
tended to  adopt.  Not  having  done 
so,  the  Cabmet  of  Washmgton 
need  not  wonder  if  we  object  to  the 
exceptional  spirit  by  which  its  policv 
in  tnis  matter  has  been  regiuated. 
Grant  that  there  was  ground  for  ro- 
monstrance,  what  need  was  there  for 
more  ?  There  was  not  the  slightest 
desire  on  the  part  either  of  the 
British  Government  or  its  consuls  to 
infrinffe  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
— such  a  desire,  in  fact,  would  have 
been  as  objectionable  as  preposterous ; 
and  therefore  it  must  have  been  plain 
to  any  candid  person  that  any  in- 
fractions of  these  laws,  on  our  part, 
must  have  proceeded  from  inad- 
vertency or  mistaka  And  the  sub- 
^quent  conduct  of  our  (Government 
was  in  accordance  with  this ;  for  all 
the  arrangements  connected  with  the 
Enlistment  project  were  immediately 
stopped,  with  an  official  expression 
of  regret  that  the  Cabinet  of  Wash- 
ington should  have  seen  reason  to 
complain.  With  any  ordinary  go- 
vernment this  would  have  ended  the 
matter;  but  President  Pierce  was  too 
deb'ghted  to  have  a  pretext  for  ex- 
hibiting a  bullying  spirit  towards  the 
''  old  country  ;**  ana  so  he  did  all  in 
his  power  to  magnify  the  matter^ — 
and  now,  after  nine  months'  blowmg 
into  his  wind-bag,  he  conceives  that 
he  has  imparted  to  it  sufficient  am- 
plitude of  appearance  to  justify  him 
in  dismissing  our  ambassador.  The 
Palmerston  Cabinet  has  not  in  return 
dismissed  Mr  Dallas ;  and  in  acting 
thus,  we  believe,  they  have  done 
well,  bjr  choosing  the  lesser  of  the 
two  evils  presented  to  them.  Until 
we  know  tne  reasons  they  assign  for 
taking  this  course,  however,  and 
their  meditated  line  of  action  through 
the  delicate  complexitiesof  the  future, 
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it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  satis- 
factory verdict  on  their  policy.  But 
this  much  we  must  say:  it  will  not 
do  for  them  to  repudiate  Mr  Cramp- 
toA  now,  after  so  long  supporting 
him.  We  observe  that  certain  joumab 
in  this  coimtry— some  of  which  are 
in  the  habit  of  takine  their  cue  from 
the  Government  —  have  begun  to 
abuse  Mr  Orampton,  and  to  assert 
that  he  is  quite  an  unfit  person  to 
represent  our  country  abroad.  Such 
assertions  would  in  any  circumstances 
stand  in  need  of  ample  corroboration, 
especially  as  Mr  Crampton  has  been 
the  choice  of  four  Forei^  secre- 
taries in  succession,  and  nas  been 
eulogised  by  some  of  the  best  states- 
men of  the  Union;  and  we  moreover 
find,  after  all  that  has  passed, 
the  New  York  correspondent  of  the 
TimM  writing  home  (June  3)  that 
"  personally  Mr  Crampton  will  be 
much  regretted."  Be  the  facts  as 
they  may,  this  much  at  least  is 
r^ain,  that  in  so  lon^  supporting  Mr 
Crampton  in  opposition  to  the  com- 
plaint of  the  Caomet  ofWashin^n, 
the  Palmerston  Ministry  have  iden- 
tified their  cause  with  hia  We 
cannot  believe  that  they  will  stoop 
to  BO  mean  a  course  as  to  sacrifice 
him  now,  as  a  means  of  lessening  the 
difllculties  of  their  position ;  but  if 
they  attempt  this  course,  the  country's 
honour,  as  well  as  the  interest  of  tne 
State  service,  reouire  that  the  attempt 
be  frustrated.  If  Mr  Crampton  de- 
served to  be  recalled,  they  should  have 
recalled  him  last  autunm ;— not  hav- 
ing done  so,  they  cannot  offer  him  as 
a  scapegoat  now.  We  repeat,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  anticipate  that  the 
Palmerston  Cabinet  will  take  such  a 
course.  Throughout  this  affair  they 
have  been  "  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning,"  and  are  more  likely  to  abide 
by  the  simple  facts  of  the  case  than 
to  have  recourse  to  subterfuge  and 
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prevarication.  As  to  the  main  ques- 
tion, the  duty  of  Parliament  and  the 
Country  is  plain.  Whatever  may 
have  l)een  the  indiscretions  of  our 
(Government,  they  were  trivial,  and 
have  been  apologised  for ;  and 
it  remains  for  us  to  support  the 
honour  of  the  countr^r  agamst  the 
quarrelsome  spirit  wmch  President 
Pierce  has  infrised  into  the  diplomacy 
of  the  American  Government. 

Where  there  is  a  resolute  desire  to 
quarrel  on  one  side,  it  is  seldom 
possible  for  the  other  side  to  avoid 
the  embroilment.— as  is  shown  in 
the  old  fable  of  the  Wolf  and  the 
Lamb,  as  well  as  in  the  more  recent 
and  authtjntic  case  of  the  Czar  and 
the  Sultan.  Fortunately  England 
is  neither  the  Sultan  nor  the  Lamb, 
and  can  resist  fleecing  very  effectively. 
And  this  frimishes  tne  best  security 
for  there  being  no  war.  Brother 
Jonathan  is  naturally  overbearing, 
and  likes  to  see  his  Government 
bullying  other  powers ;  but  he  will 
not  forgive  the  Government  if  it 
allow  its  bullying  tactics  to  involve 
the  Union  in  war— at  least,  with  any 
power  that  is  its  match.  A  profit- 
less expenditure  of  the  national 
money,  and  a  fearful  curtailment  of 
the  national  commerce,  which  would 
be  the  the  mildest  consequences  of  a 
war  with  England  at  present,  would 
be  resented  oy  the  American  com- 
munity as  an  unpardonabU  charge 
against  any  administration.  Even 
in  the  war  of  1812,  when  England 
was  simultaneously  engaged  with 
Napoleon  in  Europe,  the  effects  of 
our  hostility  were  so  CTievously  felt 
in  the  States  of  the  Um(m,  that  seve- 
ral of  the  Northern  States  openly 
took  steps  towards  breaking  off^frdhi 
the  Un^on  rather  than  contSiue  the 
war.*  Assuredly  the  consequences 
of  our  hostili^  would  be  still  more 
disastrous  now.    Not  only  are  we 


*  The  following  is  the  striking  and  instructive  narratiTe  of  the  effects  of  that  war 
upon  the  internal  condition  of  the  Union,  as  given  in  AUson's  History :— **  The 
discontents  of  the  Northern  States  had  now  risen  to  such  a  height  as  seriously 
threatened  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  The  two  states  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  continued  to  refuse  to  send  their  contingents  to  the  army;  and  the 
governor  of  the  former  state  thus  addressed  the  State  Legislature  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year : — *  If  our  conduct  to  both  belligerents  had  been  really  impartial,  all  the 
calamities  of  war  might  have  been  avoided.  We  had  assumed  the  chaiucter  of 
a  neutral  nation  ;  but  had  we  not  vic^ted  the  duties  imposed  by  that  character  1 
Had  not  every  subject  of  complaint  against  one  belligerent  been  amply  displayed, 
and  those  against  the  other  palliated  or  concealed)    When  France  and  England 
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free  from  all  other  war,  but  we  have 
a  war-fleet  such  as  we  never  before 
possessed,  munitions  of  war  in  abun- 
uance,  and  an  army  trained  in  the 
field,  and  in  the  veiy  highest  d^nree 
of  efficiency.  It  is  the  last  wish  of  the 
British  heart  to  go  to  war  with  the 
United  States,  but  we  will  not  sub- 
mit to  dishonour  to  humoiyr  the  miser- 
able policy  of  Mr  Pierce's  Cabinet ; 
and  if  war  be  forced  upon  us,  as- 
suredly the  United  States  will  be  the 
first  to  regret  it  It  is  not  idle 
boast  to  say  that  in  two  months 
from  the  declaration  of  war  eveijr 
port  of  the  Union  would  be  blockaa- 
ed  by  our  immense  fleet— our  gun- 
boats would  ascend  the  St  Lawrence 
and  cany  the  war  into  the  American 
Lakes,  —  while  Walker  and  his  fili- 
busters,  who  are  already  reported  to 
be  in  wretched  plight,  would  very 
summarily  be  eject^  from  Central 
America,  and  our  position  in  that  re- 
gion fordfied  by  more  direct  interven- 
tion than  we  should  otherwise  have 
found  necessary. 

It  has  been  remarked  of  the  con- 
sular system  of  ancient  Rome,  that 
the  brief  t^^m  of  office  acted  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  consuls  to  do  some- 
thing remarkable  in  order  to  secure 
their  re-election.  The  same  ^remark 
m^  be  made  of  the  Premdential 
Office  fin  the  United  States,  with 
sundry  difierences  to  the  disadvan- 
tagej^bf  the  modem  institution.  The 
I^sident  of  the  United  States  is 
sometimes  veiy  far  from  being  the 
most  popular,  much  less  the  most  dis- 
tinguished man  in  the  Union.  He  is 
sometimes  chosen  as  a  mere  neutral 
tertium  quid,—M  a  person  so  little 
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known  or  distinguished,  and  there- 
fore having  given  so  little  objection 
to  the  great  parties  in  the  State,  that 
a  majority  or  votes  can  be  united  in 
his  favour.  This  was  notoriously 
the  case  with  Mr  Pierce^  who  was  so 
little  known,  that  descnptions  of  his 

Personal  appearance  were  published 
y  the  New  York  and  other  journals 
for  the  information  of  their  readers  ! 
Once  into  the  President's  chair,  how- 
ever, Mr  Pierce  resolved  to  let  the 
world  hear  of  him.  The  people  of 
the  States  are  unanimous  m  hating 
Spain,  as  a  power  now  somewhat 
decrepit,  yet  maintaining  its  hold  up- 
on certain  possessions  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  which  the  people  of  the 
Union  have  an  excessive  desire  to 
appropriate.  To  bully  Spain,  accord- 
ingly, was  the  first  project  of  the 
Pierce  Cabinet.  M.  Soul^,  a  hot- 
headed supporter  of  slavery  and  an- 
nexation, was  chosen  as  ambassador 
to  Madrid,  and  the  Black  Warrior 
affair  was  made  a  handle  of  com- 
plaint against  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment But  the  upshot  waa  failure  ; 
and  after  getting  up  some  sharp 
duelling  work,  and  doinff  a  vast 
amount  of  blustering  at  Madrid,  M. 
Soul^  had  to  withdraw  from  the 
Spanish  soil,  with  the  additional 
mortification  of  beinc^  refused  per- 
mission by  the  Frencn  Government 
to  pass  through  its  territories.  This 
failure  recoiled  upon  the  Pierce 
Cabinet,  and  made  them  only  the 
more  anxious  to  regain  prestige  by 
some  new  but  more  successful  display 
of  high-handed  policy.  The  rivahy 
between  the  Umon  and  England,  in 
regard  to  Central  America,  suggested 


were  engaged  in  an  arduous  struggle,  and  we  interfered  and  assaulted  one  of  them> 
will  any  man-doabt  our  intention  to  assist  the  other  V  At  a  subsequent  period  of 
the  same  year,  the  state  of  Massachusetts  took  still  more  decisive  measures.  Openly 
asserting  their  inherent  right  to  frame  a  new  constitution,  they  resolved  to  *  appoint 
delegates  to  confer  with  delegates  from  New  England  on  the  subject  of  their  griev- 
ances and  common  concerns,  and  to  take  measures,  if  they  think  proper,  for  pro- 
curing a  convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  United  States  to  revise  the  constitu- 
tion.' These  propositions  were  the  more  alarming,  that  the  general  discontent  was 
much  increased  by  the  vast  augmentation  of  the  taxes,  which  were  progressively 
swelled  to  the  end  of  the  year,  and  had  already  arisen  to  the  most  alarming  amount. 
The  indirect  taxes  were  advanced  fifty  per  cent,  the  tax  on  auctions  was  doubled, 
and  many  new  imposts  were  added,  expected  to  produce  eleven  or  twelve  millions 
of  dollars,  or  about  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds.  And  with  all  these 
aids,  so  low  had  the  credit  and  resources  of  the  treasury  fallen,  that  the  govern- 
ment could  not  negotiate  a  loan,  and  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of  issuing  treasury- 
notes  to  a  large  amount,  which  were  to  bear  interest  like  English  Exchequer  billsi 
and  supply  the  want  of  a  circulating  medium  in  the  States."— Chap.  xoL  1 72. 
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our  countiy  as  a  fitting  object,  in  the 
popular  estimation,  for  as  much 
blustering  as  could  be  prudently 
indulged  in :  and,  moreover,  the  fact 
of  Englana  being  engaged  in  a 
European  war.  rendered  it,  perhaps, 
probable  in  tneir  eyes  that,  rather 
than  braye  a  rupture  with  America 
also,  we  might  make  important  con- 
cessions of  our  rights  in  the  Western 
hemisphere.  The  sudden  and  un- 
looked-for termination  of  the  war  in 
Europe  threw  the  Pierce  Cabinet 
somewhat  out  in  its  calculations ;  and 
the  very  speed  with  which  they  have 
soujB^ht  Uy  close  the  affair,  is  an  indi- 
cation of  this.  There  was  clearly 
nothing  more  to  be  made  out  of  the  dis- 
pute, and  to  have  continued  it  longer, 
would  only  have  aggravated  it ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  after  their  nine 
months'  blustering,  they  could  not 
overtly  recede  from  their  position, — 
so  thej  took  the  middle  course  of 
relinquishingtheiroomplaintsagainst 
the  Hritish  Government,  and,  while 
dismissing  our  ambassador  on  "  per- 
sonal** grounds,  accompanied  the 
dismissal  with  an  elaboration  of 
friendly  words,  which  would  be  very 
molli^ring,  if  we  could  attribute  it  to 
any  higher  motive  than  the  private 
interests  of  the  Pierce  Cabinet.  The 
blustering  and  the  soothing  are  off- 
springs of  the  same  policy. 
I  We  do  not  fully  identify  the  people 
of  the  United  States  with  the  present 
policy  of  their  Qovemment,  and  we 
nave  little  doubb  that  the  results  of 
'it  will  be  such  as  still  further  to 
damage  the  popularity  of  the  Pierce 
Cabinet,— -for  the  Americans,  while 
ever  inciting  their  Presidents  to  over- 
bearing acts,  have  no  sympathy  with 
them  when  they  fail,  or  land  the 
Union  in  political  embarrassments. 
Nevertheless  it  is  impossible  to  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  a  spirit  of  dis- 
like to  this  country  is  general  among 
the  people  of  the  States.  And,  how- 
ever strange  the  circumstance  may 
at  first  seem,  it  is  in  reahtv  suscep- 
tible of  easy  explanation.  We  have 
already  indicated  the  cause.  It  is 
to  be  found  in  the  simple  fact  that 
Great  Britain  is  the  only  power  with 
which  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  have  brought  them  into  con- 
vict Mr  Disraeh  says  truly  that  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Enlistment  quarrel 
lies  the  Central  American  question ; 
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but  the  rivalry  existed  before  the 
Central  Amencan  question  arose, 
and,  if  other  influences  do  not  come 
into  play,  will  continue  after  that 
question  also  is  settled.  Great  Britain, 
unlike  the  other  European  Powers, 
has  vast  interests  at  stake  in  the  * 
New  World,  and  in  her  magnificent 
fleet  she  has  means  such  as  no  other 
power  possesses  of  transporting  her 
military  strength  across  the  broad 
basin  of  the  Atlantic.  Accordingly 
she  IB  the  only  great  State  with 
which  the  American  Union  has  yet 
come  in  contact,  and  hence  the  wide- 
spread dislike  with  which  she  is  re- 
garded in  the  latter  country.  It  has 
been  remarked  as  extraordinary  that 
there  is  always  an  American  party 
in  this  country,  but  never  a  British 
one  in  America.  Our  readers  will 
now  perceive  how  this  happens.  The 
British  people,  like  their  Continental 
neighbours,  have  been  at  war  in  turn 
with  almost  every  State  in  the  world. ; 
and  by  long  experience  have  learned  ' 
to  bear  nvalry  with  equanimity. 
While  standing  up  for  our  own  in- 
terests, we  are  not  surprised  that 
other  States  shoidd  as  stoutly  main- 
tain theirs.  Hence  we  will  engaja;e  to 
say  that,  even  during  the  heat  of  the 
late  war,  there  was  not  more  persopal 
antipathy  felt  in  this  country  to- 
wards the  Russians  than  has  pre- 
vailed of  late  years  towards  ourselves 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  do  not  yet  know  I  ^ 
their  place  in  the  world.  In  their  r 
own  hemisphere  they  have  encoun- 
tered nothing  more  redoubtable  than 
roaming  savages  and  petty  half-breed 
States  falling  to  pieces  of  their  own 
accord.  Hence  tne  Union  has  learnt  ( 
to  be  arrogant  in  its  policy,  and.  in-  j 
toxicated  with  its  really  marvellous 

grogress,  has  come  to  imagine  that  it 
as  the  world  at  its  foot  l%e  progress 
of  events  is  destined  to  explode  this 
delusion.  The  United  States  have 
never  yet  felt  the  pressure  of  Europe 
—hitherto  Continental  Europe  mignt 
have  been  non-existent  so  far  as  re- 
gards acting  as  a  check  upon  the 
policy  of  the  Union ;  but  this  state  of 
things  will  not  continue.  We  need 
not  go  over  the  ground  which  we 
discussed  at  considerable  length  last 
month,  to  show  that  Europe  and 
America  are  gradually  being  brought 
into    closer   connection  —  that   the 
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Powers  of  the  Old  World  will  come 
to  take  a  livelier  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  New,— and  that  in  this 
way  the  United  States  will  receive  a 
.lesson  as  to  their  true  position  in  the 

(community  of  nationsw  and  will  come 
to  discover  that  the  British  alliance 
is  the  best  one  to  cultivate  after  all. 
jAs  the  world  grows  older,  the  Powers 
lof  Europe  will  appear  more  and  more 
)in  Central  America;  and  if  a  war 
'between  England  and  the  United 
States  were  now  broking  out,  the 
latter  Power  would  probably  be 
mortified  to  find  at  its  close,  that  the 
European  Powers  had  established 
something  more  solid  than  mere  pro- 
tectorates in  the  countries  of  the 
1  Isthmus.  If  England  be  forced  to 
go  to  war  with  the  Union,  she  need 
not  go  alone.  She  does  not  require 
assistance  to  maintain  her  dignity 
and  rights,  but  she  would  not  want 
alliances  were  she  to  seek  them 
on  the  Ccwtinent  of  Europe.  The 
•  overbe%piig  spirit  of  American  diplo- 
[  macy  fafl^  Income  intolerable  to  many 
[  of  the  European  States ;  and  France 
"and  the  Western  Powers  especially 
recognise  in  its  policy  towards  the 
weak  States  of  Central  America,  a 
perfect  parallel  to  the  recent  aggres- 
sions of  Russia  upon  Turkey,  which 
Europe  found  necessaiy  to  resbt  by 
means  of  a  general  coalition.  A 
similar  European  coalition  will  in  due 
time,  if  \i%  arrogant  policy  be  not 
discontinued^  be  formed  against  the 
American  Union.  Any  war  about 
the  afilEurs  of  Central  America  must 
greatly  accelerate  the  progress  of 
events  in  this  direction  ;  and,  for  the 
sake  of  averting  any  such  contest,  by 
teaching  the  A^encans  moderation, 
we  b^  them  to  look  ahead  and  con- 
sider mto  what  difficulties  their  pre- 
sent policy  is  likely  to  lead  them. 

Passing  by  the  Enlistment  ques- 
tion—which,  though  now  looming 
huge,  is  a  mere  symptom  of  a  deeper- 
seated  complaint— an  effort  to  ^t  up 
a  cause  of  quarrel,  with  the  view  of 
gratifying  a  pre-existing  enmity— let 
us  consider  the  grand  source  of  the 
offence  which  the  United  States  give 
to  other  Powers  (namely,  its  arrogant 
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policy),  as  manifested  in  the  Central 
American  question.  There  is  no  use 
making  many  words  about  the  Clay- 
ton-Biuwer  treaty.  •  That  treaty  was 
designed  to  meet  a  special  end — 
namely,  to  prevent  Great  Britain  and 
the  Union  coining  to  log^rheads  by 
asserting  counter-pretensions  to  cer- 
tain pa^  of  the  tnen  projected  line 
of  transit  across  the  Isthmus.  The 
treaty  bound  both  the  contracting 
parties  to  make  no  settlements  in 
"Central  America"  —  which  term 
was  then  used  to  signify  the  provinces 
immediatelyadioiningtothe  Isthmus, 
and  did  not  i^ply  to  £itish  Honduras 
at  all  The  Americans  had  no  set- 
tlements in  that  part  of  America  to 
abandon,  and,  during  the  negotiation 
of  the  treaty,  they  made  no  demand 
for  the  abandonment  by  us  of  our 
settlements.  And  so  the  treaty  was 
concluded,  and  both  parties  felicitated 
themselves  on  having  done  good  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  commerce  and 
humanity,  by  thus  agreeing  to  guar- 
antee (so  far  as  they  were  concerned) 
the  reign  of  peace  in  perpetuity  in 
the  important  transit-r^on  between 
the  two  oceans.  But  with  the  acces- 
sion of  Mr  Pierce,  the  Presidential 
policy  became  unusually  rampant,and 
nothing  would  satisfy  the  new  Gov- 
ernment but  to  open  up  the  Central 
American  question  with  the  view  of 
'  *    f  to  it^ "  pure  and  simple,"  the 


Monroe  doctnne ;  or  rather,  we  should 
say,  the  so-called  '^Monroe  doctrine," 
for  Mr  Monroe's  views  did  not  go  so 
far  by  one-half  as  those  of  which  he 
has  now  become  the  reputed  father.^ 
*^  America  for  the  Americans  I"  cries 
brother  Jonathan — meaning,  how- 
ever, by  Americans  nobody  but  him- 
seE  Britain  has  possessions  in  North 
America  as  large  as  the  whole  terri- 
tories of  the  Union— so  has  Russia ; 
Spain,  France,  Denmark,  Holland, 
have  possessions  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  South  America,  and 
Portugal  has  never  lost  the  allegiance 
of  BnuEil.  But,  putting  these  things 
out  of  sight,  and  trampling  contemp- 
tuously on  Mexico  and  other  feebler 
States,  it  is  demanded  that  the  New 
World  shall  be  set  aside  as  the  spe- 


*  Mr  Monroe's  statement  of  policy  was  first  made  in  his  Message  to  Congress, 
December  2,  1828,  and  contained  the  express  qualification  and  restriction  that 
*'wUh  the  exUting  €oUmm  or  deptndencUt  of  any  Ewrcpean  Power  we  hate  not  inter- 
fered, emd  ihall  not  imUrfertT 
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cial  spoil  and  heritage  of  the  United 
States  !  We  need  not  dwell  on  the 
preposterous  character  of  the  demand. 
As  long,  indeed,  as  it  remains  a  mere 
maxim,  a  theory,  a  ''notion,"  the 
British  nation  cares  not  a  straw  about 
it.  We  are  much  too  sensible  and  mat- 
ter^)f-fact  a  people  to  quarrel  about 
empty  words  or  political  moonshine. 
But  if  the  Unitea  States  are  resolved 
to  carry  out  their  theory,  and  to  do 
BO  at  our  expense,  that  is  a  very 
different  matter.  Notwithstanding 
all  their  rancour  towards  us,  and 
their  belief  that  England  is  ever  on 
the  watch  to  thwart  their  progress, 
we  feel  persuaded  that  the  British 
nation  has  no  desire  to  impede  the 
southward  extension  of  the  Union, — 
nay,  even  if  that  extension  took  place 
by  means  which  we  did  not  wholly 
approve,  still  we  would  not  necessarily 
feel  called  upon  to  interfere.  What  we 
object^to  is  the  attack  which  the  United 
States  are  directing  against  our  own 
possessions  in  Central  America^ — 
with  the  design,  avowedly,  of  trying 
to  eject  us  whenever  they  can  muster 
courage  and  strength  enough  for  the 
attempt  Let  them  cease  from  this 
arrogsint  and  indefensible  line  of 
policy,  and  the  question  is  at  once 
settled 

But  mark  yih&t  must  spring  from 
the  assertion  of  the  overbearing 
"Monroe  doctrine."  Britain  is  not 
the  only  Power  menaced  by  these 
pretensions  of  the  United  States  to 
exclusive  right  over  the  territories 
of  the  New  World.  All  the  other 
European  Powers  Who  have  posses- 
sions m  that  hemisphere  are  similarly 
menaced.  Repeated  lawless  attacks 
upon  Cuba  have  made  Spain  suffi- 
ciently alive  to  the  fact ;  while  the 
sagacious  ruler  of  France  not  only 
perceives  it,  and  resents  the  indig- 
nity whiph  the  arrogant  policy  of 
the  Union  offers  to  other  States,  but 
we  have  no  doubt  is  quite  ready  to 
enact  a  remedy,  and  repeat  in  the 
West  that  process  of  righting  the 
balance  trhich  has  just  been  applied 
to  Russia  in  the  East.  We  have  no 
desire  to  see  England  taking  part  in 
a  Coalition  for  such  a  purpose^  and 
she  never  will  do  so  unless  tne  United 
States  Oovemment  lose  its  senses 
and  drive  her  into  it  The  friendly 
alliance  of  the  United  States  is  one 
which  we  prize  above  measure.     In 
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this  country  there  is  little  or  none 
of  that  angry  jealousy  towards  the 
States  which  prevails  in  the  States 
towards  us ;  and  were  a  war  to  take 
plac«  between  the  two  countries,  it 
would  be  universalljr  regarded  by 
the  British  as. a  national  calamitv. 
It  would  be  regretted  not  merely 
from  commercial  motives,  but  as  a 
wound  to  our  generous  feelings,  and 
to  every  native  predilection  of  the 
British  heart  In  the  United  States, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  commerci- 
ally the  war  would  be  even  more 
regretted  than  with  us,— as  a  question 
of  national  feeling,  we  are  sorry  to 
think  that  it  would  be  regarded  with 
positive  satisfaction.  If  war  entailed 
on  them  no  burdens  and  dangers,  the 
Unit^  States  people  would  go  to  war 
with  us  at  once  ;  whereas  even  were 
we  certain  of  winiung  all  the  successes, 
and  getting  all  the  expenses  of  the 
war  repaid,  the  British  people 
would  still  seek,  as  far  as  pebble, 
to  avoid  the  conflict  Such  is  the 
different  temper  of  the  two  nations. 
United  by  the  closest  ties  of  blood, 
we  yet  fmd  one  of  them  eager  to 
fight  the  other,  if  it  can  but  do  so 
cheaply  and  successftdly ;  whereas 
no  considerations  but  those  of  self- 
defence  will  prevail  on  the  other  to 
fight  at  alL  Once  the  United  States 
emerge  from  their  state  of  isolation, 
and  enter  fairly  into  the  lists  of  the 
world^  they  will  better  reciprocate 
our  kmdly  feelings.  Hitherto,  as  we 
have  said,  they  nave  existed  apart 
from  the  general  community  of  na- 
tions ;  and  finding  England  as  their 
only  rival  in  their  own  sphere,  they 
have  ^me  to  regard  her  with  em- 
bittered enmity.  It  did  not  matter 
that  England — for  instance,  in  the 
Canadian  and  Oregon  boundary- 
questions — ^was  most  moderate  and 
yielding.  If  she  had  not  been  there, 
the  Umon  would  have  got  still  more 
— immeasurably  more.  It  is  the  old 
story  of  Haman  and  Mordecai : 
*^  AU  these  things  profit  me  nothing," 
says  the  Union,  "  as  long  as  England 
sits  with  me  in  the  same  continent !" 
There  can  be  but  one  cure  for  this 
kind  of  enmity,  and  that  is.  the  pro- 
gress of  events,  the  gradual  rap- 
prochement of  wlq  Old  and  New 
Worlds,  the  appearance  of  other 
European  powers  in  strength  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mftjdooy  and,  as  a  conse- 
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quence  of  bickerings  and  negotiations 
with  them,  the  enuehtenment  of  the 
United  States  as  to  their  true  position 
and  affinities  in  regard  to  us  and 
the  other  nations  of  the  world.  That 
time  will  come,  and  with  it  must 
come  a  change  of  sentiments  towards 
England  on  the  wri  of  a  laige  por- 
tion of  the  now  United,  but  perhaps 
then  sundered.  States  of  America. 
There  is  no  lode  like  the  logic  of 
events  ;  and  a  nostile  pressure  from 
some  other  Power,  or -<5oalition  of 
Powers,  upon  the  American  Union 
will  be  the  first  tMng  that  will  make 
it  revise  its  opinion&  and  begin  to 
draw  closer  to  the  side  of  England. 
All  union  between  States  is  the  re- 
sult of  external  pressure.  Brothers 
may  quarrel  as  longas  they  have  none 
to  fight  with  but  themselves,  but 
when  each  begins  to  have  alien  ene- 
mies of  his  own,  they  soon  draw  to- 
§  ether.  As  soon  as  the  United 
tates  become  thus  circumstanced, 
they  will  cease  from  their  Anglo- 
phobia,—but  never  effectually  till 
then.  Meanwhile,  we  trust  that,  for 
their  own  sakes  as  well  as  ours^  if 
they  will  not  learn  from  us  the  spirit 
of  uriendship,  they  will  at  least  not 
force  us  from  our  attitude  of  forbeai^ 
ance. 

It  is  just  possible  that  one  of 
the  motives  wnich  the  Pierce  Cabi- 
net has  for  seeking  a  quarrel  at  pre- 
sent with  Great  Britain  is  the  idea 
that  a  foreign  war  would  act  as  a 
counter-irritant  to  the  internal  inflam- 
mation which  now  afflicts  the  Union. 
— that  a  war  with  England  woula 
retard  or  suppress  the  civil  war  that 
is  imminent  on  the  Slavery  question. 
If  so,  the  Cabinet  of  Washington 
seriously  miscallnilates.  A  war  with 
England  would  at  once  bring  the 
Slavery-rupture  to  a  head.  For  anv 
war  between  the  two  coimtries  will 
be  occasioned,  not  by  the  quibbleq^ 
and  fripperies  of  the  Enlistment 
question,  but  on  the  more  substan- 
tial one  of  Central  America.  Cer- 
tainly a  practical  solution  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  dispute  would,  in  case 
of  war,  be  the  one  to  which  both 
parties  would  direct  their  efforts. 
But  the  southward  expansion  of  the 
Union,  the  capture  of  Cuba^  and  all 
such  projects,  tell  primarily  in  favour 
of  the  Slave-rower,  to  which  it  would 
give  an  accession  of  new  votes  in 
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Congress.  And  in  the  present  state 
of  excitement  on  the  Slavery  ques- 
tion, is  it  probable  that  the  Jnree-soil 
States  of  the  North  would  undergo 
the  heavy  burdens  of  war  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  to  the  power  of 
their  rivals,  whose  tyranny  (thev  com- 
plain) is  abready  too  strong!  No- 
thing, it  seems  to  us,  would  so  effectu- 
ally promote  a  rupture  of  the  Union 
as  the  occurrence  of  a  war  with  Eng- 
land :  for  in  that  case^  we  coi\jecture, 
the  N  orthem  States,  instead  of  going 
to  war  with  Canada,  would  more 
likely  enter  into  bonds  of  amity 
with  the  British  provinces,  and  seek 
to  obtain  in  return  a  community  of 
right  in  the  St  Lawrence,— a  nobler 
outlet  by  far  for  the  States  of  the 
North-west  than  the  Mississippi,  the 
river  of  Slavery. 

While  choosing  to  quarrel  with  us 
on  the  Enlistment  question,  the 
Pierce  Cabinet,  despite  the  state- 
ments at  first  current  on  the  subject, 
show  no  inclination  to  abate  a  jot  of 
their  pretensions  in  the  Central 
American  dispute.  They  refiise  to 
submit  to  arbitration  the  meaning  of 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty — insisting 
•  that,  whatever  England  or  any  other 
Power  may  think,  their  interpreta- 
tion is,  must,  and  shall  be  regarded 
as  the  true  one,  an(f  that  England 
has  no  right  whatever  to  any  settle- 
ment or  protectorate  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  What  they  propose  to 
submit  to  arbitration  is,  the  question 
whether  or  not  British  Honduras  is 
within  the  limits  of  Central  America ; 
and  this  they  propose  to  refer  to 
a  select  committee  of  geoCTaphical 
savaruf  A  manoeuvre  halNhumbug 
and  half-trick.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
the  question  is  not  what  geographers 
may  define  as  Central  America,  but 
what  was  meant  by  that  term  in  the 
treaty.  What  did  the  framers  of  the 
trea^,  as  shown  by  their  letters  and 
statements,  mean  by  that  term  ?  If 
there  is  to  be  arbitration  on  this  point, 
that,  and  that  only,  is  the  question 
to  be  decided.  Ana  if  there  be  any 
force  in  testimony  at  alL  it  must  l>e 
decided  in  our  favour.  For  Mr  Clay- 
ton, the  American  negotiator  of  the 
treaty,  has  himself  declared  that  the 
term  "  Central  America  "  has  always 
been  considered  by  the  United  States 
as  merely  expressing  the  five  central 
American  states— Guatemala,  Spar- 
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ish  Honduras,  San  Salvador,  Nicar- 
agua, and  Costa  Rica ;  and  that  it 
would  be  as  reasonable  to  contend  that 
California  was  in  Central  America, 
as  that  the  settlement  of  Belize  was  in 
that  region.  But,  secondly,  we  must 
observe,  as  to  the  malaxes  of  the 
Pierce  Cabinet  in  this  matter, 
that  suppose  the  geographers  reply 
that  Belize  and  the  Bav  Islands  are 
not  within  Central  America,  the 
answer  will  decide  nothing  ;  for  the 
American  €k)vemment  will  there- 
upon fall  back  upon  its  own  interpre- 
tation of  the  treaty,  and  maintain 
that  whether  or  not  the  Bay  Islands 
are  within  Central  America  does  not 
matter,  for  they  adhere  to  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine,  and  deny  the  right  of 
England  to  have  any  settlement  in 
any  part  of  that  re^on!  What  is 
the  use  of  arguing  with  such  men  ? 
If  our  Government  were  to  break  off 
all  negotiation  on  the  subject,  woidd 
they  have  any  right  to  complain  ? 

Last  month,  in  our  earnest  desire 
to  bind  together  in  friendly  relations 
the  two  great  sections  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  we  said  that  if  the  Unit- 
ed States  were  to  meet  us  frankly, 
and  with  no  arrOre  pensee  on  this 
Central  American  affair,  it  would  be 
worth  our  while  to  make  concessions, 
even  were  it  our  whole  rights  on  the 
mainland  (though  never  the  Bay 
Islands !)  But  such  concessions  are 
not  now  to  be  thought  of  The  re- 
cent conduct  of  the  United  States 
Covemment  has  made  such  a  step 
impossible.  They  have  chosen  to 
fasten  a  quarrel  upon  us, — they  have 
magnified  a  trifle,  and  put  aside  our 
apolodes  and  explanations,  in  order 
that  they  might  insult  us.  We  have 
not  chosen  to  resent  that  insult, — but 
it  will  influence  our  future  policy. 
Unkindly  and  ignobly  the  Americans 
have  sought  a  quarrel  with  us  about  a 
trifle,  and  rather  than  fight  them 
about  a  trifle,  we  have  accepted  the 
dismissal  of  our  ambassador.  At  the 
cost  of  an  insult  that  makes  our  blood 
tingle,  we  have  closed  the  trumpery 
EnBstment  quarrel   Butnotahufs- 
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breadth  of  concession  more !  If  the 
braggart  statesmen  of  the  Unioa 
imi^ne  that  our  succumbing  in  the 
Enlistment  question^  is  a  6ympt<»n 
that  we  shall  yielcTnko,  if  they  but 
press  us  sufficiently,  in  the  Central 
American  dispute,  theywill  meet  a 
terrible  undeceiving.  We  have  been 
insidted,  and  we  laiow  it ;  and  woe 
betide  brother  Jonathan  if  his  hand 
even  seem  again  to  approach  our  col- 
lar! We  stwd  much  contumely  from 
Russia  before  we  would  accept  the 
combat, — and  shame  be  on  us  if  we 
would  not  stand  an  e^ual  amount  of 
provocation  before  gomg  to  war  with 
our  brethren  in  America.  But  that 
is  past,— -and  any  further  trespassing 
on  our  rights  or  dignity  must  be  done 
at  their  peril.  In  any  case,  the  best 
preventive  of  war  is  to  be  prepared 
for  it.  The  better  prMjared  we  are, 
the  more  peaceiid-mmaed  will  be  our 
American  brethren.  The^fore  we 
would  say  to  our  Government,  Do 
not  be  in  such  a  haste  to  reduce  your 
armaments;  you  may  need  tnem 
sooner  than  vou  imagine.  The  Unit- 
ed States,  hopeless  of  France  and 
Spain,  still  look  to  Russia  for  coun- 
tenance and  aid ;  and  Russia  has  al- 
ready been  asking  the  Courts  of  Ber- 
lin and  Vienna  now  they  would  r^ 
gard  the  matter  if  she  were  to  con- 
clude an  offensive  and  defeTisive  alli- 
ance witli  the  United  States.  We 
deplore  such  a  war  of  fools— so  fra- 
tricidal a  strife  as  a  contest  between 
the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  Powers. 
But  we  nave  already  done  oia  part 
to  avoid  it, — and,  painM  as  the  al- 
ternative is,  there  must  be  no  more 
concession.  Time  will  explode  the 
Monroe  doctrine  like  an  ^mpty  bub- 
ble. We  have  no  objections  to  the 
territorial  ascendancy  of  the  Anglo- 
Americans  on  the  Isthmus, — but  it 
cannot  be  an  exclusive  one.  They 
must  learn  to  respect  the  rights  of 
England  there, — and,  we  suspect,  to 
bear  that  other  Powers  too  should 
have  a  say  in  the  management  of  a 
region  which  will  soon  be  one  of  the 
world's  great  highways. 


PrinUd  by  William  Blackwood  and  Sont,  Edinburgh, 
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Few  people  have  less  right  than 
ourselves  to  throw  stones  at  our 
neighbours  who  may  chance  to  enter- 
tain strong  politicid  opinions.  Our 
own  views  upon  these  subjects  are 
sufficiently  well  known.  Let  us 
thank  Heaven,  whatever  may  be  the 
uncertainties  of  modem  times,  no 
one  can  entertain  any  doubt  as  to  the 
principles  of  Maga.  Our  trumpet  has 
never  given  forth  an  uncertain  sound ; 
and  from  our  golden  a£;e,  with  its 
Ambrosial  Nights,  unto  l£is  ordinary 
to-day,  which  has  only  political  arti- 
cles, and  knows  not  the  inspiration 
either  of  Christopher  or  his  Shep- 
herd, our  worst  enemv  cannot  accuse 
us  of  indifference  to  tne  affairs  of  the 
State.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  detract 
from  the  glory  of  political  writers. 
Politics  perhaps,  of  all  other  pursuits, 
has  the  greatest  certainty  of  attract- 
ing minds  of  superior  power  and 
superior  training.  A  great  poet,  a 
great  philosopher^  a  great  man  of 
science^  is,  in  most>cases,  the  one 
man  or  his  time ;  but  in  the  political 
world — let  us  speak  without  par- 
tiality, for^tting  for  once  both  jobs 
and  the  discoverers  of  the  same— 
every  a^e  of  English  histoiy  has 
found  a  little  circle  of  the  best  men 
of  their  generation.  Her  M^esty's 
Ministers  and  Her  Majesty's  Oppo- 
sition, even  when  there  happens  to 
be  no  single  man  of  ^nius  amongst 
them,  are  still  invariably  good  re- 
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preseutatives  of  the  highest  intelli- 
gence of  their  time  ;  solar  from  ob- 
jecting to  political  writing,  do  we 
not  give  the  sanction  of  our  pages, 
the  warmth  of  our  applause^  to  the 
same?  But  to  be  a  politician  of 
high  celebrity— to  hold  a  special  re- 
tamer  for  a  special  party,  and  to 
have  an  undenied  and  undeniable 
bias — are  not,  in  our  opinion,  first 
requisites,  or  even  desirable  qualifi- 
cations for  a  historian. 
.  And  we  love  Art.  That  pictur- 
esque and  vivid  apprehension  which 
represents  the  past  to  us,  in  its  frdl 
glow  of  life  and  sunshine,  bright, 
strange,  and  novel  in  its  far  antiquity, 
but  aa  human  and  as  busv  as  we, 
is,  as  we  hold  it,  a  very  hign  endow- 
ment Picture-making,  one  way  or 
another,  is  about  the  most  umver- 
s^y  attractive  of  human  accomplish- 
ments ;  and  the  man  who,  with  no 
better  instrument  than  a  pen,  can 
make  suns  shine  and  winds  blow — 
can  build  old  houses  out  of  their 
ruins,  populate  old  streets  out  of  the 
graves  tnat  are  forgotten — make 
horses  prance,  and  sddiers  charge, 
and  colours  wave  before  our  very 
eyes — is  a  wonderful  magician,  and 
has  in  his  possession  a  power  scarce- 
ly to  be  exaggerated*  But  Art  has 
its  disadvantages  like  every  other 
accomplishment  belonging  to  man. 
The  clear,  cool  light  which  falls  alike 
upon  everything,  though  it  answers 
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veiy  well  for  oommon  uses,  does  not 
answer  for  a  picture;  and  an  ad- 
mirable gift  in  ''compodtion,"  and 
the  ablest  mastery  of  chiaroscuro^ 
though  they  might  be  the  making  of 
an  Academician,  are  not,  to  our 
thinking,  an^r  more  than  politics, 
first  necessaries  for  the  man  who 
aspires  to  become  the  biographer  of 
a  nation.  A  painter  may  oe  par- 
doned who  arranges  his  group  of 
historical  personages  with  a  clearer 
eye  for  light  and  shadow  than  for 
bare  reality,  and  fact  which  is  not 
always  picturesaue;  but  the  same 
license  is  certainly  not  to  be  granted 
to  the  historian  who  aspires  to  de- 
cide the  character  of  our  fathers,  and 
to  guide  the  judgment  of  our  chil- 
dren. 

No  history,  we  suppose^  ever  writ- 
ten or  published,  pretendmg  to  be  a 
history,  and  not  a  romance  or  a 
poem,  has  ever  reached  or  approached 
the  extent  of  popularity  attained  by 
Mr  Macaulay.  A  book  which  has 
been  read  by  almost  every  person  in 
the  three  kingdoms  pretending  to 
intelligence,  canvassed  by  almost 
every  periodical  which  ever  toudies 
upon  literature,  and  discussed  in 
cveiy  circle  where  books  are  loved 
or  known — must  be  something  of 
different  mettle  from  those  histo- 
ries which  we  have  all  read  under 
pressure  of  conscience  as  a  duty 
or  a  necessity.  Without  the  pojases- 
sion  of  great  and  remarkable  qualities, 
the  ear  of  the  public,  let  the  superior 
classes  abuse  it  ever  so  heartily,  never 
is  or  can  be  gained  to  such  an  extent 
as  this.  It  used  to  be  told,  with 
wonder  and  admiration,  that  Dr 
Chalmers's  Astronomical  DiscourseSf 
the  most  popular  work  of  the  most 
popular  man  in  Scotland,  kept  pace 
m  its  sale  with  one  of  the  best  novels 
of  our  greatest  novelist  That  was 
marvellous  enough ;  but  Mr  Macau- 
li^'s  exnensive  volumes  have,  we  un- 
derstano,  outnumbered  the  first 
monthly  issue  of  the  new  stoiy  of  the 
popular  favourite,  which  scarcely  any 
one  is  too  poor  to  buj.  That  is  a 
still  more  remarkable  circumstance — 
for  there  is  neither  the  overmastering 
lervour  of  religious  feeling,  nor  the 
warmth  oi  par^  spirit,  to  give  ficti- 
tious interest  to  the  vohimes  of  Mr 
Macauhiy.     The  Whig^  who  occupy 
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so  large  a  space  in  his  History,  are 
now  only  to  oe  found  in  a  few  noble 
houses,  where  the  name  is  hereditary, 
and  in  a  few  provincial  towns,  where 
the  old  politicians  hold  bv  their  old 
fiictions,   unmoved   by  the  ^eral 
motion  of  the  world.   FureWhigrism 
is  perhaps  scarcel  v  strong  enougn  to 
keep  a  periodical  afloat,  or  force  a 
pamphlet  into  a  second  edition.    It 
IS  not  so  feeble  an  influence  as  this 
which  constrains  all  the  world,  the 
gay  and  the  anxious,  the  learned  and 
the  unlearned,  to  devour  the  chroni- 
cles of  the  least  agreeable  period  of 
English  histoiy  more  eagerly  than 
ever  a  novel  was  devoured.    And  if 
it  is  not  the  prejudice  of  party,  it  is 
still  less  the  irresistible  and  univer- 
sally acknowled^  force  of  Truth 
which  carries  this  book  to  its  unri- 
valled eminence.    Everybody  reads 
— everybocbr   admires— but   nobodv 
bdieves  in  Mr  Macaulay.  This,whicn 
is  perhi^  the  most  Drilliant  of  aU 
histories,  seems  about  the  least  reli- 
aWe  of  any.    We  have  not  encoun- 
tered a  single  courageous  individual 
among  the  multitude  of  its  admirers, 
bold  enough  to  vouch  for  it ;  yet  no 
one  reads  less  eagerly  because  it  is 
difficult  to  find  any  one  who  has 
^uine  faith  in  what  he  reads.    This 
IS  a  remarkable  fact  enough  among 
the  many  remarkable  facts  which  are 
characteristic  of  this  generation.    We 
British  people,  who  were  wont  to 
take  a  mucn  mater  cognisance  of 
the  thing  said  uian  of  l^e  manner  of 
saying  it,  have  greatly  changed  our 
practice  in  recent  times.     We  give 
up  style  in  poetry,  the  true  and  natu- 
ral medium  of  melodious  words,  to 
worship  style  in  prose.    We  are  con- 
tent to  be  heartdy  cuffed  right  and 
left,  to  receive  with  meekness  torrents 
of  ill  names,  to  hear  our  common 
opinions  ridiculed,  and  our  common 
tastes  despised ;  and  so  long  as  our 
castigator  does  it  with  a  grace,  or 
does  it  with  force  and  quaintness  as 
attractive  as  gnce,  not  a  word,  ex- 
cept of  admiration,  says  the  long- 
suffering  world.  WereadMrRuskin, 
though  nis  arrogance  offends  us  at 
every  page,  and  we  do  not  agree  with 
one  out  of  a  hundred  of  his  ofmiions ; 
we  read  him  with  applause,  wonder, 
and  enthusiasm,  painnilly  finding  out 
as  a  reason  for  the  same  that  bo 
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''makes  people  think,**  whereas  the 
truth  is,  he  does  not  make  people 
think,  bat  only  makes  beantiful  sen- 
tences, admirable  pictures,  penrand- 
ink  sketches  not  to  be  surpassed. 
On  exactly  the  same  principle  we 
deal  with  Mr  Macaulay.  True,  he 
utters  a  delirerance  on  the  most  in- 
adequate grounds,  accepts  unwor- 
thy testimony,  falls  into  serious 
errors,  and  makes  no  attempt  to  cor- 
rect the  same.  True  also  tnat  there 
is  a  general  does  of  romance  upK>n 
the  sur&ee  of  liis  work,  and  he  gains 
no  genuine  belief  from  any  one ;  but 
what  of  that  f  No  one  else  has  erer 
written  history  in  a  style  so  dear  and 
luninous ;  no  one  before  him  has 
ever  disclosed  to  us  so  brilliant  and 
animated  a  panorama,  so  liMike  a 
presentation  of  the  past.  We  sit  at 
our  ease  in  the  el^^ant  theatre,  and 
the  pictures  unfold  before  us,  ^up 
by  group.  We  see  the  con^^^^^^ 
whispenng  apart;  the  vexed  king 
mnsing  in  his  closet ;  the  statesmen, 
with  jealous  eyes  upon  each  other, 
moving  about  the  unhappy  pawns 
and  knights  upon  their  magnificent 
chessboc^ ;  sometimes  a  woman  or 
a  child  goes  singing  or  weeping  over 
the  busy  scene;  sometimes  the  busi- 
ness pauses  for  a  funeral  procession  or 
a  public  festival— sometimes  a  sudden 
gleam  fights  low  upon  some  rural 
nook  of  country,  where  the  peasants 
greet  the  unhappy  Monmoutn,  or  the 
smuggler  receives  the  Prince  in  dis- 
guise. But  wherever  the  scene  may 
be,  it  is  always  full  of  animation,  al- 
ways picturesque,  never  troublesome 
to  the  mind  of  the  spectator.  The 
exhibitor  has  prescience  afar  of  the 
incipient  yawn — and  before  it  has 
time  to  l)i^in,  lo !  the  bell  rings — 
the  picture  moves — the  musicchan^ 
— ^m>m  the  squabbles  of  the  English 
Commons  we  are  off  by  a  leap  to  the 
grand  wars  of  the  Grand  Monarque, 
and  from  the  paltry  treason  of  the 
Jacobite  i^ots  to  the  lofty  courage  of 
Londonderry,  or  the  forlorn  heroism 
of  here  and  there  an  ideal  OSavalier. 
Hitiierto,  to  most  eyes,  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  has  b^n  a  time  of 

Srindples,  abstract  and  unattractive. 
Ir  liacaulay  has  but  to  lay  his  finger 
upon  it,  and  we  find  it  crowded  wad 
picture0(|iie  with  men. 
But  not  such  men  as  those  of  Eliza- 
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beth,  or  as  those  Of  the  Common- 
wealth— the  historian  here  has  no 
such  privilege.  The  dullest  writer 
in  existence  can  scarcely  withdraw 
the  lustre  from  the  name  of  a  hero, 
or  make  a  man  of  genius  an  un- 
interesting lay  figure.  Pa^es  which 
have  no  attraction  otherwise,  warm 
and  glow  idien  we  but  see  upon  them 
such  names  as  Raleigh  and  Essex, 
Bacon  and  Burleigh,  Shakespeare  and 
Spencer^  and  the  dullest  words  around 
it  fire  with  the  name  of  Cromwell,  the 
inspiration  of  an  age.  The  slowest 
imagination  kindles  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  ma^^nificence,  that  great 
burst  of  English  affluence  and  Sbxm- 
dance  which  distinguishes  t^e  first : 
and  a  deeper  interest  still,  loves  and 
animosities  almost  persoDal,  keep  the 
later  period  near  and  vivid  to  us  alL 
Out  of  the  very  names  of  either  time 
we  can  make  romances  for  ourselves. 
But  who  cares  for  Sunderland 
or  Caermarthen,  for  Nottingham  or 
Shrewsbury? — whose  heart  bums 
within  him  even  at  thought  of  Wil- 
liam of  Orange,  or  John  of  Marl- 
borough, though  the  one  was  a  great 
king,  and  the  other  a  great  conqueror  ? 
The  time  was  the  turning-point  of 
modem  history,  but  the  men  were 
the  least  interestiQg,the  least  notable, 
of  all  who  have  ever  conducted  the 
affairs  of  this  nation.  If  we  grant 
that  William  was  a  hero,  we  are 
obliged  to  add  that  he  was  of  the 
colckst  and  least  demonstrative  of 
hero-kind— a  man  who  drowns  all 
enthusiasm  in  his  intense  Dutchnesp, 
as  in  one  of  the  canals  of  his  beloved 
land  ;  and  Marlborough,  though  one 
of  the  greatest  of  conquerors,  and  by 
no  means  so  black,  we  believe,  as  he 
is  painted,  did  certainly  lack  that 
crowning  touch  ci  human  sentiment 
--that  half  poetic,  half  chivalrous 
element,  without  which  a  great  soldier 
never  reaches  to  the  heart  of  the 
spectatcffs  of  his  power.  As  for  all 
tne  rest,  thouj^h  they  worked  for  our 
welfare,  wittingly  and  unwittingly, 
there  is  scaremy  one  among  them 
who  is  more  to  us  than  a  mere  actor 
in  a  historic  scene.  Without  a  single 
poet  to  j^rify  its  exploits— with  no 
romance  to  keep  it  fresh  in  our 
memory — with  an  interest  almost 
entirely  abstract,  and  no  pearsonal 
grace  to  mark  the  time— a  historian 
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with  an  eye  to  the  picturesque  could 
not  well  have  chosen  a  harder  ground 
of  experiment  Yet  on  this  ground, 
dull,  sombre,  and  unattractive,  with 
these  men,  selfish,  scheming,  and  un- 
scrupulous,]^ Macaulayhas  wrought 
the  greatest  literary  tnumph  of  nis 
time. 

No  thanks  to  his  heroes — ^no  thanks 
to  his  politics — all  honour  and  praise 
to  the  vast  powers  of  a  Great 
Writer— an  influence  which  we  all 
acknowledge  and  do  respectful  hom- 
age to!  ITe  do  not  at  all  agree  with  Mr 
Macaulay — so  far  as  we  are  aware,  in- 
deed, no  one  entirely  agrees  with  the 
accomplished  historian — we  repeat 
that  we  have  not  met  with  a  single 
individual  among  his  many  admirers 
bold  enough  to  stand  up  for  him  and 
do  battle  for  his  veracity.  Various 
private  individuals,  we  are  convinced, 
are  belied,  and  many  national  acts  and 
national  opinions  misinterpreted,  in 
these  seductive  volumes.  Yet,  let 
us  not  refuse  to  do  full  justice  to  a 
pictorial  power  unparalleled— a  re- 
-presentation  of  life  more  vivid  and 
more  impressive,  perhaps,  than  any- 
thing of  the  same  nature  in  our 
language.  We  are  free  to  doubt 
whether  Mr  Macaulay  has  produced 
the  History,  or  even  a  History  which 
men  may  venture  to  depend  upon ;  but 
there  cannot  well  be  two  opinions  on 
the  subject  that  he  has  produced  the 
most  popular  Book  of  this  time. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  historical  writer 
comes  into  the  field  with  so  great  a 
previous  reputation,  and  one  of  a 
nature  so  likely  to  raise  high  expec- 
tation&  Before  a  pa^e  of  the  History 
was  written,  the  onlliant  papers  on 
Warren  Hastings  and  Frederick  the 
Great  had  raised  a  prophetical  fervour 
of  popular  admiration ;  and  all  the 
youth  among  us,  not  too  philosophical 
for  that  stirring  and  martial  strain  of 
verse,  had  "charged  for  the  golden 
lilies,"  and  celebrated  the  hour  when 
**  brave  Horatius  kept  the  bridge.** 
The  thrill  and  ardour  of  such  verse, 
the  lifelike  and  dramatic  brilliancy 
of  such  historic  sketches,  were  beyond 
all  cavil  and  question.  We  do  not 
remember  to  have  heard  of  any  very 
original  views  propounded  by  Mr 
Msu»ulay,  or  of  any  work  absolutely 
creative  bearing  his  name.  He  is  not 
a  poet,  in  spite  of  the  evidence  of 
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these  ballads ;  and  neither  by  philo- 
sophy nor  intuition  has  he  access  in- 
to that  hidden  heart  of  all  thin^ 
where  the  grand  joys  and  sorrows  he. 
But  no  man  livmg,  at  least  in  our 
language,  has  made  so  sudden  and 
great  an  iUuminatien  in  the  dull  and 
hazy  twilight  of  the  past  It  is  not 
a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place,  but  it 
is  a  light  brilliant  ana  clear  and 
steady,  throwing  blacker  shadows  and 
fiercer  reflections  than  the  light  of 
common  dav,  yet  securing  beyond  the 
reach  of  obuvion  the  scenes  which 
it  reveals.  The  effect  is  always  ad- 
mirable in  an  artistic  point  of  view— 
and  so  long  as  we  keep  to  one  scene, 
the  effect  is  perfect.  But  it  would  be 
strange,  with  all  the  wonderful  ad- 
vanti^;es  of  this  power  of  picture- 
making,  if  there  was  not  some  at- 
tendant drawback.  The  nature  of 
a  picture  is  to  present  one  time, 
one  moment,  with  a  more  vivid  and 
striking  reality  than  any  words  can 
do ;  but  to  represent  a  moving  cur- 
rent of  human  life,  which  is  never 
still  for  a  moment— a  sky  which 
clears  with  an  instantaneous  burst, 
and  darkens  to  a  thundery  midnight 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye — a  man 
who  is  now  in  the  light  and  now 
in  the  shadow,  generous,  ignoble, 
wretched,  exultant,  with  a  perpetual 
inconsistency  which  is  only  human, 
and  neither  epical  nor  artistic,  is  too 
much  for  a  picture;  consequently 
Mr  Macaulay^  sunbreaks  are  too 
bright,  his  shadows  lie  too  heavily, 
his  atmosphere  is  not  sufficiently 
rapid  in  its  variations.  Perhaps  it  is 
from  this  reason  that  he  is  accused  of 
dealing  unjustly  with  so  many  indi- 
vidual actors  in  nis  great  drama.  The 
Sublic  is  unreasonable.  Pouring  as  it 
oes  through  so  many  exhibition- 
rooms,  the  public  is  pOTectly  aware 
of  the  necessities  of  art ;  it  niows,  if 
it  would  but  take  time  to  think,  that 
somebody  must  be  in  shadow,  that 
the  great  lights  of  the  picture  must 
have  something  at  once  to  intensify 
and  to  relieve  them,  and  that  some 
figures  must  turn  their  backs  upon 
it,  and  some  look  dimly  out  of  the 
background  for  the  "composition's** 
sake.  Yet  knowing  idl  this,  the 
public,  most  unreasonable  of  task- 
masters, crazy  for  pictorial  represen- 
tations, clamours  at  the  same  time 
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for  universal  justice — out  upon  the 
CTumbler !  we  are  half  disposed,  re- 
flecting upon  all  his  difficulties,  to 
declare  At  once  that  it  is  not  the 
artist's  fiuilt 

There  are  great  excuses  for  him  at 
all  events;  and  with  his  principal 
characters,  we  are  bound  to  con&ss 
Mr  Macaulay  does  a  ^p^at  deal  in 
the  way  of  varving  his  lights  and 
shadows,  acknowled^ng  the  episodes 
of  honesty  in  the  man  whom  he  dis- 
likes, and  the  episodes  of  meanness  in 
his  favouritea  But  with  his  second- 
ary characters,  his  Fox,  his  Penn,  his 
Dartmouth,  tne  historiim  takes  no 
such  pains.  If  he  finds  them  in  the 
shadow  when  his  lantern  first 
gleams  upon  them,  he  takes  special 
care  to  leave  them  there,  and,  we 
admit,  seems  to  find  a  somewhat 
malicious  pleasure  in  darkening  the 
farther  shades  of  the  portrait,  in 
defiance  of  all  critics  and  all  proofs. 
There  seems  even  a  certain  boyish 
gleam  of  mischief,  in  the  persLstence 
with  which  Mr  Macaulay  sets  down 
William  Penn,  and  steadilj  ignores 
the  disclaimer  of  his  champion.  We 
have  no  doubt  this  is  a  very  improper 
way  of  dealing  with  the  reputation 
of  the  famous  Quaker— ana  doubt- 
less the  accomplished  historian  him- 
self would  give  us  small  thanks  for 
our  opinion— -^et  we  cannot  resist  a 
certam  consdousness  of  fim  in  this 
encounter — ^in  the  somewhat  clam- 
orous championiMp  of  Penn's  bio- 
grapher, and  the  sublime  disdain  of 
Mr  Macaulay,  who,  taking  no  notice 
of  the  defence,  only  ffives  a  punch  the 
more,  bv  way  of  self-justification,  to 
the  hatless  head  of  the  man  of  peace. 

Whether  an  artist,  on  purely  ar- 
tistic principles,  is  at  liberty  thus  to 
use  the  names  and  reputations  of  real 
persons  is  quite  a  different  matter ; 
and  for  our  own  part,  we  are  firee  to 
declare  that  it  would  be  extremely 
poor  satisfaction  to  ourselves  had  our 
own  grandfather  come  in  for  a  share 
of  this  historical  painting -out,  to 
know  that  just  at  that  point  Mr  Mac- 
aulay needed  a  foil  for  some  of  his 
strong  li^ts,  and  made  it  accord- 
ingly in  the  person  of  our  respected 
ancestor.  But  we  exonerate  the  his- 
torian altoj^ether  from  malicious  mo- 
tives. It  is  entirely  for  the  sake  of 
art,  most  courteous  reader ;  if  it  is 
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your  grandfather,  let  us  pray  your 
patience.  It  is  Irom  no  preposses- 
sion against  jrou  or  yours, — no  un- 
kindly prejudice  towards  the  worthy 
oldgentleman  slumbering  with  perfect 
composure,  careless  of  aU  that  can  be 
said  of  him,  in  your  family  vault  and 
picture-gallery.  The  skilftil  blot 
upon  your  scutcheon  is  a  mere  exi- 
gence of  the  studio.  Mr  Macaulay 
wanted  a  bit  of  shadow,  and  producea 
it — all  for  love  and  not  a  bit  m  malice 
— ^with  the  calmest  feeling  of  indif- 
ference towards  all  your  grandfathers, 
and  the  tenderest  regara,  as  an  in- 
terested reader,  for  you. 

But  with  all  Mr  Macaulay's  artist- 
ic powers,  great  as  they  are,  we  are 
by  no  means  impressed  with  his 
power  of  realisiDg  and  presenting  in- 
dividual character.  It  very  often 
happens  with  him  as  with  a  novelist, 
who  finds  it  easier  to  describe  his 
heroes  than  to  exhibit  them  in  action. 
The  short  but  elaborate  personal  ac- 
count and  description,  always  strik- 
ing, effective,  and  epigrammatic,  with 
wUch  our  historian  introduces  all  his 
more  remarkable  characters  to  the 
reader,  very  often  has  the  effect  of 
confiising  more  than  it  enlightens  us, 
— ^for  the  real  acticms  of  the  said  per- 
sonages, as  they  make  their  appear- 
ance one  by  one,  are  often  vei^  little 
in  harmonv  with  the  dramatic  epi- 
tome of  character  with  which  the 
story  begin&  Human  character,  after 
all,  we  are  afraid,  is  not  to  be  rounded 
into  periods,  and  it  is  the  rarest  thing 
in  the  world  to  find  a  man  with  iust 
that  happy  poise  of  faculties  which 
suffices  to  pomt  the  polished  balance 
of  an  antitnesis.  These  bits  of  writ- 
ing bjr  themselves  look  like  admir- 
aUe  historic  sketches ;  but  when  the 
man  comes  after  this  description  of 
him— sometimes  bad,  sometimes 
good,  often  indifferent,  in  no  pomp  of 
characteristic  completeness,  but  with 
most  unequal  human  footsteps,  we 
are  no  longer  able  to  receive,  as  a 
genuine  jx^trait,  the  brilliant  sketch 
of  Mr  Macaulay.  Epigrams,  pretty, 
sparkling,  and  effective  as  they  are, 
are  much  too  perfect  to  be  human, — 
and  to  describe  men  by  means  of  these 
dazzlii^^  toys  of  rhetoric,  is  to  lose 
sight  of  that  grand  human  quality  of 
incompleteness,  which  is,  in  fact,  the 
greatest  distinction  of  our  race.    We 
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acknowledge  the  peculiar  temptation 
of  historiciJ  writers,  and  of  writers  of 
that  microcosmal  hisrtiory  which  is  call- 
ed biography,  to  improve  and  com- 
plete the  naltin^  actions  and  imper- 
fect lives  of  their  subjects :  but  the 
very  attempt  throws  over  tne  narra- 
tive an  air  of  doubtfulness.  We  are 
sceptical  by  instinct  of  the  truth  of 
a  portrait  which  can  be  drawn  by  an 
antithesis. — the  chance  seems  too  for- 
tunate to  be  real  And  when  we  hear 
an  unhappy  individual  described  thus, 
our  faith  wavers  :  "  He  was  ortho- 
dox in  belief,  correct  in  morals,  in- 
sinuatii^  in  address,  a  hypocrite^  a 
mischieMnaker,  and  a  coward.^  It 
may  be  all  true — possibly  the  descrip- 
tion is  bond  fide  and  ummpeachable, 
but  it  does  not  look  like  it — such  an 
epitome  of  mind  and  manners  is  a 
great  deal  too  complete  to  recom- 
mend itself  to  any  man's  experience. 
This  is  a  sin  against  art 

There  is  perhaps  no  man  in  ex- 
istence who  can  pamt  a  crowd  better, 
and  few  who  can  do  it  so  well  as  our 
historian.  The  throng,  the  hum, 
the  breaks  and  openings — the  press 
in  the  midst,  and  the  groups  on  the 
outskirts,  are  perfect  and  not  to  be 
amended  ;  but  supposing  ourselves 
to  be  quite  unacquainted  with  them 
beforehand,  we  should  find  it  very 
hard  work  to  make  out  and  identify, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  the  indivi- 
duals who  figure  foremost  in  the 
pges  of  Mr  Macaulay.  There  is 
for  instance  Marlborough,  for  whom 
this  writer  seems  to  entertain  a  most 
hearty  and  unequivocal  dislike.  He  is 
descnbed  in  the  author^s  most  telling 
and  trenchant  style,  with  an  admira- 
ble balance  of  periods,  and  something 
which  looks  extremely  like  p^^oniJ 
bitterness.  He.  "  who  in  tm  bloom 
of  youth  loved  lucre  more  than  wine 
or  women,  and  at  the  height  of  great- 
ness loved  lucre  more  than  power 
or  fiime."  He.  "  who  was  not  less 
distinguished  by  avarice  wid  base- 
ness than  by  capacity  and  valour," 
and  whose  life  ''will  appear  a 
prodigy  of  turpitude,"  ought,  one 
would  suppose,  to  leave  a  very 
visible  impression  upon  the  story 
which  so  distinguishes  Mm.  But 
we  confess,  thougn  we  trace  his  name, 
page  after  page,  through  these 
volumes,  we  are,  at  the  end  of  them, 


as  ignorant  of  Marlboroudi  as  if  no 
such  person  had  ever  lived  or  fought 
upon  this  crowded  scene  —  we  near 
or  him.  but  we  do  not  see  him.  Mr 
Macaulay  is  so  good  as  to  describe 
the  great  conqueror  and  "  do  for 
him;  but  we  never  attain  to  a 
real  g^iinpse  of  the  man,  ncnr  are  aUe 
to  form,  for  tftirselves,  a  personal  esti- 
mate or  his  qualities.  And  Mary,  who 
seems  to  move  the  heart  of  the  his- 
toriim  to  a  positive  tenderness — can 
any  one  gather  any  definite  idea  of 
htsTy  from  the  pages  of  her  panegyrist  i 
Our  general  impression  is,  from  all  he 
says,  that  she  was  rather  good,  a 
little  foolii^  and  smiled.  For  our 
own  part,  glancing  by  chance  into 
Mr  Burton^  Hi£ynj  of  Scotiand, 
where,  clever  thougn  the  book  is, 
there  is  no  such  graphic  power  as 
that  of  Mr  Macauky,  we  were  sud- 
denly impressed  with  a  clearer  and 
more  distinct  identification  of  Wil- 
liam's queen,  than  we  could  gain 
fixHU  all  the  [H^ises  of  her  im)f€8Bed 
champioiL  And  we  acknowledge 
ourselves  entirely  confused  among 
his  crowd  of  statesmen,  and  filled 
with  perplexity  to  know  and  to  ro- 
member  which  is  which.  So  long  as 
we  keep  in  our  mind's  eye  the  orato- 
rical prefiEiiOe  which  introduces  each 
to  the  public,  we  do  tolerably  well ; 
but  when  the  crowd  closes,  and  the 
interest  grows  —  when  there  are 
stOTmy  debates  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, troubles  among  the  peers,  con- 
ferences in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber 
between  the  belligerent  houses,  plots 
and  rumours  of  plots  —  wars,  and 
defeats,  and  victories — we  find  it 
entirely  impossible  to  preserve  the 
thread  of  identity.  If  some  enter- 
prising publisher  would  collect  these 
nistoncal  sketches^  these  summaries 
and  gra^c  deecnptions  of  charac- 
ter, which  occur  throughout  the 
book,  whenever  a  new  name  appears 
upon  the  roU.  and  print  them  as  a 
key  and  handbook  for  the  readers  of 
Mr  Macaulay,  we  should  adknow- 
ledge  ourselves  greatly  indebted.  We 
commaid  our  suggestion  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Messrs  Loi^an— be- 
sides all  other  advantages,  th^re  could 
not  possibly  be  compiled  a  more  hnl- 
liaat  or  attractive  httie  book. 

These  objections  to    the   most 
famous  work  of  the  day,  we  take 
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entirely  on  the  ground  of  art— wiuck 
we  respect^ly  submit,  is  the  real 
and   primary  standing -point  from 
which  to  regard  the  performance  of 
Mr  ICacaulay.    From  b^inning  to 
end  it  is  a  grand  moving  picture,  a 
dramatic  representation  dowing  and 
gor^eeoua.    Mr  Chailes  j^ean's  most 
perfect  mise  en  schie  is  not  so  da^ 
zling  nor  so  lifelike  aa  the  combina- 
tions of  our  historian ;  and  we  crave 
liberty  to  judge  him  first  on  the 
STOund  which  he  most  evidently  and 
oistinctly  occupies.     We  r^aeai  our 
conviction  that  he  is  unrivalled  as  a 
painter  of  crowds — ^that  his  grouping 
IS  admirable,  his  composition  superb. 
When  he  fails  it  is  because  this  same 
crowd,   picturesque    and   brilliant, 
hurries  him  away  into  its  thronged 
and  bewildering  splendour ;  because 
he  does  not  take  time  to  distinguish 
the  prominent  individuals  who  give 
characta*  and  inspiration  to  it — ^and 
because  he  sometimes  forgets  that 
those  terse  and  sparkling-  savings 
which  mav  be  true  of  an  assemblage 
of  men — ^the  throng  which,  in  its  con- 
joint character,  surrenders  for  the 
moment  all  inoividual  identity — are 
not  amicable  to  the  (me  person  who 
may  lead   and   control  the   same. 
These  are  faults  of  execution ;  there 
is  one  grand  error  besides  which  Ues 
deeper  and  is  more  universally  per- 
vasive—it  is  that  Mr  Mac»ulay  is  no 
poet ;  he  never  comes  at  the  heart, 
it  is  to  *' society"  present  that  he 
expounds  and  presents  the  record  of 
'^sodety**    past.      These    splendid 
groups — these   dramatic   combina- 
tions—  this  brilliant   surface   and 
front  of  things,  is  his  true  element 
He  knows  ms  ground  when  it  is 
parHaments  and  counsds,  statesmen 
and  princes,  with  whom  he  has  to 
deal ;  but  when  he  comes  into  a  pri- 
mitive condition  of  life,  our  artist, 
though  he  carries  it  bravelv,  cannot 
choose  but  show  a  little  bewilder- 
m^t    Between  the  highest  polish 
of  his  time,  and  the  extreme  savag- 
ery which  forms  so  effective  a  con- 
trast with  it,  Mr  Macaulay  scarcely 
tcmches  upcm  any  middle  ground ; 
and  the  human  heart  and  common 
nature,  which  connect   all   dasses, 
that  touck  vhidi  makes  the  whole 
world  kin,  is  not  within  the  power 
of  this  aoeompliahed  master  ef  wMds 
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and  colours,    l^e  Mendip  miners  on 
the  borders  of  the  marsh,  fightii^ 
with  their  steady,  voiceless  imelish 
bravery   for  poor   wavering   Mon- 
mouth, appear  for  aa  instant,  and 
only   tor    an    instant,   brighteniAg 
throufi^h  the  miserable  phuitasmago- 
ria  of  that  poor  attempt  of  weak 
ambition ;  and  one  feels  instinctively 
that    the    remorseless    statesman- 
ship of  the  Maater  of  Stair,  though 
he  may  not  feel  it  quite  proper  to 
approve  of  it,  gains  more  of  the  his- 
torian's sympathy  than  the  outraged 
homes  ana  murdered  cottagers  of  that 
poor  clachan  of  Glencoe.    The  suf- 
ferers are   pocn:   creatures   enou^, 
claiming  but  a  small  amount  of  m- 
telleetual  interest;   but  the  policy 
—  the    pas»onle8s    cruel    wisdom 
which  Mr  Macaulay  has  once  well 
described  in  his  sketch  of  Machiavel, 
interests,  in  his  own  despite,  a  writer 
who  is  more  learned  in  the  crafts  of 
state  than  in  the  pangs  of  nature. 
Primitive  emotions,  stron^f  and  un- 
demonstrative —  the  broaa  basis  of 
national  life  far  down  out  of  the 
reach  of  courts  and  council  cham- 
bers, are  thinip  beyond  the  handlinc^ 
of  tnis  histonan.    He  escapes  wiw 
an  evident  relief  to  the  parliament- 
ary commotions  with  wnich  he  is 
familiar,  and  is  well  pleased  to  for- 
eet  in  those  admirable  summaries  of 
the  debates  of  Lords  and  Commons, 
which  fill  so  large  a  place  in  his  last 
volumes,  the  less  manageable  move- 
ments of  the  nation.    His  pen  is  a 
poliadied   stylus,   which    loves    the 
records  of  senate  and  tribunal  of 
state ;  but  those  dazzling  pictures 
want  the  perfecting  touch  of  j^enius, 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
heart    They  are  nigh  art,  but  not 
the  highest :  they  want  those  human 
vignettes,  tnose  snatches  of  simple 
illustraticm  which  fidve  truth  and  m- 
tensity  to  the  broader  picture,  with- 
out dimi^ifthing  bv  a  hair^s-breadth 
the  interest  of  me  orama.    This  sub- 
liming touch   of  poetic   power   is 
wanting  to  Mr  Macaulay^  where- 
fore his  {Mctnre%  so  perfect  m  execu- 
tion, so  fine  in  conc^tion,  do  not, 
though  posubk  unequalled  in  their 
combination  of  powers,  reach  to  the 
hi^^est  rank  of  art 

!¥e  propose  now,  having  given  so 
mudi  iqpaee  to  the  artistic  perfec- 
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tion  of  Mr  MacanlaVB  very  fasdnat- 
ing  books,  a  brief  fiance  at  the 
scene,  the  period,  ana  the  person- 
am whom  he  has  chosen  to  deal 
with.  Afterwards,  we  will  take  a 
little  pains  to  look  into  the  temper 
and  justice  of  the  historian  in  nis 
treatment  of  these  same  personages 
— into  the  charges  he  has  brought 
against  tJiem,  and  the  defences  set 
up  in  their  behalf— defences  which 
our  historian  himself,  so  £gu:  as  we  are 
aware,  has  not  taken  any  notice  of 

To  nave  false  names  and  dates  of 
the  time  of  Queen  Anne  poured  into 
his  ears,  and  to  be  stnick  dumb,  and 
unable  to  refute  them,  was  the  pur- 
gatorial torment  invented  by  the 
uvely  wit  of  Svdney  Smith  for  his 
Mend  and  fellow-reviewer  :— from 
whence  we  may  infer  that  Mr  Mac- 
aulay's  period,  par  excellence^  has 
not  yet  begun  to  reveal  to  us  its 
record  of  wit  and  statesmanship. 
The  time  he  has  chosen,  the  begin- 
ning of  our  modem  era  of  history,  is 
one  of  unsurpassed  importance  in 
our  national  annals.  1688,  to  be  a 
revolution,  was  not  at  all  a  splendid 
affair.  It  altogether  lacked  the  fire 
and  the  storm,  the  glory  and  the 
terror,  of  that  former  most  radical  of 
revolutions,  which  preceded  it  onlv 
by  two  generations ;  yet,  against  all 
likelihoixl,  its  results  have  been  hi 
more  beneficial,  and  its  rule  more 
lasting,  than  any  heroical  overturn 
of  an  empire.  Perhaps  it  is  but 
another  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  those 
children  of  this  world  who  are  wiser 
in  their  generation  than  the  children 
of  light  Yet  it  is  striking  enough 
to  contrast  the  old-world  virtue  and 
rugged  nobleness  of  the  days  of 
Cromwell — the  fervour  of  religious 
feeling  which  for  once  seemed  to 
have  seized  upon  a  whole  ]9eople — 
and  the  high  and  visionary  ideal  in 
pursuit  of  which  the  leaders  of  the 
Great  Rebellion  pursued  their  un- 
wavering way,  at  all  risks  to  them- 
selves and  to  others— with  the  ignoble 
public  mind,  the  meanness,  the 
treachery,  and  the  endless  compro- 
mises, which  distinguish  the  dajB  of 
William.  Nothing  came  of  that 
grand  national  tragedy:  a  judge 
arose  and  judged  Israel :  Oliver 
reijgned  and  Oliver  died ;— and  when 
this  one  glorious  Optimist  was  gone, 
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the  tide  dashed  over  his  kingdom, 
and  swept  it  into  the  direst  de- 
gradation which  ever  has  befallen 
England.  Then  came  the  Constitu- 
tional Revolution— bloodless^  parlia- 
mentary, and  unheroical,  without  a 
single  man  connected  with  it  who 
held  the  sway  of  genius  over  the 
minds  or  imaginations  of  the  people. 
lU  distinguishing  features  were  plots 
and  squabbles,  treachery  upon  treach- 
ery—with little  which  could  be  called 
absolute  right  in  the  whole  matter, 
and  only  the  one  prop  of  practica- 
bility to  maintain  tne  changing  and 
uncertain  counsels  of  the  time.  But 
the  small  age  which  clung  to  the 
practical  has  carried  the  day  over 
the  great  i^  which  aimed  at  the 
ideal  It  is  not  very  pleasant  to 
think  upon— yet  it  is  true. 

The  mterval  between  these  two 
revolutions  seems  a  period  of  transi- 
tion inevitable  to  every  history,  whe- 
ther of  a  family  or  an  empire ;  the 
time  when  the  old  things  are  passing 
away,  when  the  new  which  is  to  suc- 
ceed them  is  not  developed,  and 
when,  desperately  clinging  to  the 
ancient  rule,  we  make  insane  efforts 
to  preserve  it,  propping  up  the 
falling  fabric  with  a  hundred  half- 
conscious  fallacies.  Whatever  may 
be  the  fluctuations  of  8uj)erficial 
politics,  the  bulk  of  a  nation,  if  it 
DC  not  raised  to  some  great  outburst 
of  national  fury,  is  always  conserva- 
tive ;  and  it  tekes.  more  than  one 
generation  to  modify  old  ideas,  and 
loose  old  pr^udices  enough  to  admit 
of  any  great  change.  What  Mr 
Macamay  calls  the  limited  monarchy 
of  the  middle  ages,  had  worn  itself 
out  by  the  time  of  Charles  L  ;  but 
the  monarchy,  however  limited,  was 
nevertheless  the  sway  of  an  indivi- 
dual over  a  nation— a  direct  personal 
relationship  between  the  people  and 
the  king.  The  great  event  of  that 
unfortunate  prince's  history — the 
event  which  startled  the  whole  em- 
pire into  horror  and  consternation, 
and  which  converted  the  common 
loyalty  of  his  followers  into  a  passion 
and  a  sentiment — had,  after  the 
boldest  and  fiercest  fiftshion,  identified 
the  monarch  as  a  person  bearing  all 
the  responsibility,  and  risking  all  the 
penalties  of  a  chidT  magistrate.  Then 
came  Cromwell's  most  personal  and 
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indiTidual  reign;  and  then,  in  a 
frenzy  of  popular  delight  and  re- 
joicing, the  km^  retnn^  to  eigoy 
**  his  own  affain.  The  struggle  com- 
menced with  the  Restoration.  These 
high  contracting  parties,  England  and 
Charles  Stuart,  stood  fronting  each 
other.  Never  was  nation  more  willing 
to  be  ruled.  Would  he  reign  over  her  ? 
The  question  was  a  most  momentous 
one.  But  the  second  Charles  had  no 
mind  to  trouble  himself  so  far ;  he  was 
content  that  any  one,  even  the  French 
Louis,  hereditary  rival  and  enemy  as 
he  was,  should  reign  instead  of  him, 
and  the  country  gradually,  sorrow- 
fully, wonderingly,  found  it  out. 
Then  succeeded  James,  who  wanted 
to  reign ;  and  he  managed  the  great 
empire  as  a  London  vestiyman  might 
mana^  a  parish,  with  an  odious  and 
meddling  tyranny,  which,  but  for  the 
vast  power  which  made  a  tra^dy  of 
the  farce,  would  have  been  ridiculous 
and  contemptible.  They  were  lament- 
able failures  for  kings,  these  two  le- 
S'timate  and  heredit^'princes ;  their 
ther  had  been  a  failure,  and  the 
cure  in  his  case  was  fatal  and  sharp 
when  iron-handed  Oliver  took  his 
crown.  But  that  grand  usurpation 
was  after  all  onl^  an  expedient,  and 
one  not  to  be  desired  nor  repeated — 
a  temporary  expedient,  which  left  the 
nation  in  a  rather  worse  position  than 
before.  Now  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
What  was  done  was  not  decided 
by  any  formal  theory — people  are 
seldom  very  logical  in  their  proceed- 
ings when  they  are  about  a  very 
great  event ;  but  it  seems  then  to  have 
dawned  upon  the  mind  of  the  coun- 
try that  what  she  wanted  was  no 
longer  a  person,  but  a  thing— a  stead- 
fast and  firm  institution,  standing 
strong  in  the  midst  of  all  popular 
convulsions,  and  not  a  man  to  be 
worshipped  or  beheaded  as  his  for- 
tune was.  It  is  in  this  character  that 
William  of  Orange  appears,  a  calm, 
abstract^  self-en^^ged  ngure,  among 
the  uncertain  crowds  which  press 
about  the  throne,  and  we  are  aware 
at  once  of  the  different  atmosphere, 
the  changed  world  which  centres  in 
this  taciturn  Dutchman,  who  estab- 
lishes no  personal  rdations  with  the 
country  which  he  comes  to  save. 
There  is  little  love  on  either  side,  and 
not  much  prdession  of  it    The  en 
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of  jiersoiuil  and  passionate  loyalty, 
the  time  of  that  fervid  s^timent  of 
devotion  which  makes  many  a  page 
of  history  glow  like  a  tale  of  romance^ 
is  over  vox  ever.  We  do  not  deny  a 
certain  heroism  and  kingliness  to  the 
character  of  William,  but  it  was  not 
as  a  hero  that  he  came  to  England. 
Li  the  whole  history  of  his  progress 
here,  we  recognise  not  an  individual 
but  an  impersonation — never  a  great 
man  applymg  himself  hurriedly,  at  the 
call  of  time  and  Providence,  to  his 
natural  vocation.  He  comes  before 
us  with  a  certain  quiet  solemnity,  an 
office,  and  not  a  person.  It  is  the 
Constitutional  Sovereign,  the  king  of 
parliaments  and  ministers,  the  insti' 
tution  of  monarchy.  The  old  time 
of  romance,  with  all  its  splendid 
chances,  merges  into  the  steadfast  and 
sober  day  which  now  surrounds  us. 
The  magnificent  lottery  of  court  fa- 
vour, the  prizes  of  power  and  domi- 
nion almost  regal,  which  once  lay 
open  to  theerasp  of  Strafford's  gloomy 

genius,  or  the  gay  gifts  of  Bucking- 
am,  no  longer  jittered  on  the  tree 
of  state  to  tempt  the  daring  foot  of 
ambition.  The  time  of  personal  sove^ 
reignty  went  out  and  came  to  a  con- 
clusion, and  into  its  place  marched  a 
grave  official  figure,  tne  emblem  of  all 
authority,  the  absolute  possessor  of 
none. 

And  how  to  make  reasonable  law 
and  rule,  parliamentary  decisions  and 
public  opinion,  take  the  place  of  the 
individual  ruler,  who  was  no  longer  a 
practicable  instrument  of  soverei^ty, 
was  the  problem  of  the  age.  When 
he  comes  to  record  the  processes  by 
which  this  was  accompbshed,  the  be- 
ginnings of  our  present  system  of  eo- 
vemment,  Mr  Macaulay  plants  his 
foot  upon  his  native  heatn,  and  re- 
joices in  Uie  congenial  occupation* 
It  is  not  often  that  we  meet  witn  such 
a  narrative  of  debate,  so  perfect  an 
abridgment  and  epitome  of  discus- 
sions, which  doubtless  contained 
plenty  of  irrelevant  matter,  and  an 
abundant  ballast  of  dulness,  as  is  the 
nature  of  debates ;  and  there  are  ele- 
ments  of  the  picturesque  in  the  per- 
petual controven^,  and  more  stir 
and  motion  in  the  scene  than  is 
usual  to  a  mere  battle  of  worda 
Uncertain^,  if  it  be  one  of  the  least 
comfortable  of  all  conditions  of  mind, 
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has  a  Btiong  dramatic  tendency ;  and 
it  flatters  our  superior  knowledge,  as 
well  as  attracts  our  interest,  to  see 
our  puzzled  forefathers  laying  their 
heads  together  in  perplexed  con- 
sideratiou  over  matters  which  long 
ago  have  worked  themselves  as  dear 
as  noonday.  The  gradual,  deliberate 
and  doubtfid  process — the  slowly- 
restored  eauilibrium  of  the  good  ship, 
which  rather  seems  to  right  itsdl 
than  to  have  its  balance  restored  by 
any  skill  of  its  commanders— the 
darkling  progress  of  those  human 
councils,  so  far-seeing  and  yet  so 
short-sighted^  spending  sessions  of 
elaborate  deliberation  upon  measures 
which  come  to  nothing,  and  hurrying 
imwittingly  through  enactments  m 
unsuspected  greatness,  is  no  less  ad- 
mirably well  exhibited  than  it  is  in 
itself  interesting  and  instructive.  But 
the  course  is  so  peculiar,  so  indivi- 
dual, so  Engliik,  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  pause  and  see  how  Mr 
Macaulay  exhibits  its  scene. 

Perhaps  no  other  countiy  in  all 
the  records  of  histoiy  has  ever  pre- 
sented so  advantageous  a  trial-ground 
for  all  the  great  problems  of  govern- 
ment and  societv  as  this  reabn  of 
England.  Guarded  from  foreign  in- 
temrenoe  by  natural  barriers,  wealthy 
enough  in  its  native  riches,  and  con- 
siderable enough  in  its  insular  do- 
main to  give  dignity  and  weight  to 
all  its  proceedings,  and  of  so  strong 
a  practical  temped  as  to  suffer  no- 
thmg,  right  or  wrong,  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  its  daily  course  of  life, 
perhaps  no  nation  in  the  world  ever 
nad  an  equal  chance  of  coming  gra- 
dually and  safely  to  a  national 
climax  of  safety,  comfort,  and  inde- 
pendence. England  is  no  optimist ; 
it  is  not  the  fervour  of  great  prmciples, 
nor  a  grand  abstract  rule  of  right, 
which  has  carried  her  over  all  ner 
periodical  convulsions.  A  favourite 
leader  may  win  a  general  interest 
for  his  opinions,  and  make  them  popu- 
lar, but  an  opinion  by  itself  has  never 
carried  weight  enough  to  move  this 
nation.  One  thing  she  has  been 
resolute  np<m  through  all  her  his- 
tory—ana that  is,  to  suffer  no- 
thing, prince  nor  principle,  tyrant 
nor  sp^nilatist,  to  come  m  the  way 
of  her  ordinary  and  everyday  career. 
An  injured  Mjise,  or  a  virgin  eathu- 
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siast,  is  no  fit  impersonation  of  Eng- 
limd.  She  is  a  respectable  matron, 
busy  and  painstaking,  not  easily 
disturbed  firom  her  "huswifiskep, 
and  able  to  tolerate  a  great  many 
lesser  evils :  imd  it  is  only  when  you 
meddle  witn  the  making  of  her  daily 
bread,  and  the  management  of  her 
immediate  household,  that  she  fires 
to  a  climax,  and  betakes  herself,  at 
last,  to  her  weapons  of  offence.  An 
argument  whidi  carries  weight  with 
her,  must  be  pointed  witn  some- 
thing tan^ble ;  and  so  long  as  com- 
mon affairs  go  on  undisturbed,  so 
long  as  men  remain  unrestricted  in 
their  ordinary  life  and  business,  mere 
truth  and  justice,  for  themselves,  will 
never  make  a  revolution  in  practical 
England.  That  there  are  very  stiiking 
ana  memorable  individual  exceptions 
to  this  general  rule — and  even  that 
the  passion  of  personal  loyalty  has 
never  exhibited  itself  more  nobly  than 
in  England,  does  not  touch  our  argu- 
ment ;  for  devotion  to  a  man  or  a 
familjT  is  very  different  from  that 
devotion  to  a  jmnciph  which  we 
hold  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  Eng- 
lish character.  This  national  temper 
has  been,  as  it  proves,  more  advanta- 
geous for  the  establishment  of  reason- 
able and  thorough  fi-eedom,  and  of 
enlightened  and  liberal  instituticms, 
than  the  most  generous  and  lofty 
optimism.  When  it  is  the  use  and 
wont  of  a  people  to  judge  every 
measure  by  its  practicability — to 
demand  first  whetner  the  thing  can 
be  done— to  weigh  its  origin  and 
theoretical  principles  much  less  than 
its  result  and  powers  of  action,  re- 
formers become  waiy  and  legislators 
carefrd.  The  hi^est  praise  which 
we  think  of  giving  to  any  enactment 
in  the  present  day  is,  tliat  it  works 
well :  and  if  it  works  well,  the  great- 
est lallacnr  at  its  root,  the  most 
obvious  tneoreti<^  weakness  in  its 
construction,  does  not  touch  the 
question.  Ijiis  practical,  obvious, 
working-day  view  of  all  matters — 
this  br(Mui  national  selfishness,  which, 
by  dint  of  being  so  broad  and  so 
universal,  is  ennooled  out  of  all  indi- 
vidual censure,  though  it  is  not  the 
highest  or  the  most  generous  indivi- 
dual temperament,  seems  beyond 
question  tne  wisest  for  a  nation,  and 
has  secured  an  innumerabie  succes- 
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sion  of  actual  and  workable  benefits 
for  England. 

The  statesmen  of  the  Revolation 
were  doubtless  well  enough  aware,  if 
not  in  theory,  at  least  in  praetioe,  of 
the  national  temper,  bat  uieir  know- 
ledge of  it  was  doubtftd  and  hesitat- 
ing. The  sober  rule  of  order  and  the 
oonstitution  had  begun,  but  the 
machinery  of  the  old  regime  was  still 
the  only  machinery  in  adual  order 
for  working.  Parliament  had  been 
assembled,  almost  for  the  first  time, 
with  fiill  powers  and  with  legitimate 
authority  ;  but  Parliament  was  still  a 
chaos — an  army  unofficered  and  with- 
out discipline,  and  occupying  a  posi- 
tion new  and  strange  to  its  experi- 
ence. It  was  now  no  lon^r  a  public 
committee,  with  a  precarious  power 
of  veto  over  the  measures  of  a  king, 
but  had  become  of  itself  the  seat  of 
sovereignty,  transferring  its  v^k)  to 
the  head  of  the  state ;  and  the  Lords 
and  the  Commons,  unaccustomed  to 
then  sway,  wer»  uneasy  and  a&aid  of 
their  own  power,  even  while  they 
exercised  it  without  scruple,  most 
bold  when  they  were  most  arbitrary. 
In  almost  eveiy  other  country  such  a 
period  as  this  would  have  l>een  the 
very  triumph  of  theories,  fiill  of 
sweeping  schemes  and  Utopian  pro- 
posals, cureams  of  impossiue  goverur 
ment  But  no  attemfyt  at  overturn 
or  renovation  distinguished  the  Re- 
volution. The  age  passed  along 
warily,  groping  its  steps  like  a  man 
in  the  dark,  menacea  by  the  old 

gosts,  and  with  the  old  pitfalls  at  its 
it  Plot  after  plot  amused  and 
frightened  the  popular  mind.  The 
nation  had  removed  a  vast  obstruc- 
tion out  of  its  way,  and  had  a  convic- 
tion of  safety  at  its  heart ;  yet,  with 
that  great  realisation  of  uncertainty 
whi<£  comes  in  times  of  great  events 
and  changes,  knew  not  wnat  an  hour 
or  a  day  mi^t  bring  forth.  And 
how  the  balance  returned  by  slow 
and  imperceptible  degrees— how  the 
partiamentaiy  mob  consolidated  and 
settled  down  into  the  wlu^esome  di- 
visions of  party— how  the  two  houses, 
by  dint  of  much  wrangling  and  va- 
rious contests,  came  to  a  pmdent 
understanding  of  each  other,  and  how 
there  grew  out  of  the  nn^ganised 
mass  of  statesmen  and  servants  of 
the  Orown,  that  great  constituticmal 
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instrument  of  power,  a  Ministry,  is 
admirably  set  forth  by  Mr  Macamay. 
For  our  own  part,  recognising  as  we 
do  his  great  artistic  power  and  able 
delineation  of  scenes  more  pictur- 
esque, we  feel  that  it  is  here  he  does 
most  real  service  to  histoiy.  It  is 
not  a  romantic  theme,  nor  capable  of 
very  attractive  handling,  and  it  is 
(mly  under  the  touch  of  an  artist  so 
accomplished  that  such  a  subject 
could  glow  into  life  as  it  does.  And 
we  do  not  see  how  Mr  Maoaulay  can 
be  justly  chafed  with  partiality  in 
this  recOTd.  It  is  not  much  to  the 
credit  of  either  party,  but  it  is  fair  to 
both,  and  the  Whig  politician  does 
not  spfure  his  officialforefathers,  does 
not  hesitate  to  record  sundiy  very 
shabby  pieces  of  Whiggism,  nor  to 
find  the  honestest  of  contemporary 
statesmen  in  the  ranks  of  his  heredi- 
tary q)ponents.  In  his  own  native 
element  of  pariiamentary  warfare, 
where  a  little  partisimship  might 
have  been  excusable,  our  historian  is 
at  his  fairest— perhaps  because  there 
is  little  in  the  cnaracter  of  the  actors, 
and  much  in  the  progress  of  events, 
to  move  a  thouffhtfiil  observer ;  per- 
haps because  wr  Macaulay,  with  the 
instinctive  knowledge  of  a  great 
artist,  saw  at  a  glance  that  an  assem- 
blage of  five  hundred  gentlemen,  even 
in  lace  ruffles  and  ba^  wigs,  would 
by  no  means  make  a  picture,  and,  de- 
livered from  that  primary  necessity, 
found  less  occasion  than  usual  for 
the  hi^h  lights,  the  deep  shadows, 
and  striking  points  of  contrast,  which 
he  puts  in  requisition  for  more  picto- 
rial scenes. 

The  actors  in  the  national  drama, 
if  actors  they  can  be  called,  who 
stand  so  small  beside  the  events 
which  surround  them,  command 
little  of  our  respeet  and  less  of  our 
admiration.  The  best  portrait  in  the 
book,  the  most  sustained  and  indivi- 
dual, is  certainly  that  of  William  of 
Orange,  whose  singular  eptctstoT 
positioDL  and  occasional  inteiierences 
—interferences  always,  in  home  af- 
fairs,  possessmg  a  certain  blank,  pas- 
sive, unexplaB^(Mry  dignitr,  is  render- 
ed with  ^reat  power;  and  we  see  the 
silent  Prmee  opening  his  heart  to  no 
man,  looking  on  at  the  s^oabbles  of 
his  ministers,  sometimes  with  disgust, 
sometimes  with  eontempt,  almost  al- 
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ways  without  comment,  cognisant  of 
their  treacheries  and  attempts  to  de- 
lude him,  yet  moving  among  them 
with  royal  reticence^  undeceived  and 
unbetrayed,  more  distinctly  than  we 
see  any  other  person  in  these  crowded 
volumes.  That  he  was  very  amiable 
to  the  fortunate  Bentinck  seems  of 
extremely  smidl  moment  to  his 
character,  nor  can  we  profess  to 
see  with  Mr  Macaiday  the  great 
and  tender  affection  for  Maiy  on 
which  the  historian  insists  so  much. 
But  fortunately  it  is  not  as  a  Mend, 
nor  as  a  husband,  nor  even  on 
the  general  ground  of  amiability, 
that  William  has  to  be  judged. 
He  appears  in  these  volumes,  as  he 
was  in  reality,  a  powerful  and  silent 
spectator,  seated  oehind  the  scenes ; 
raised  above  the  busy  lawmakers  who 
were  setting  the  modem  world  in 
motion,  a  keen  observer  of  their  aim 
and  actions ;  expressing  his  own  will 
rather  by  the  veto  intrusted  to  him, 
than  by  any  open  manifesto;  leaving 
the  native  statesmen  to  manage  a 
people  which  they  understood  better 
than  he  did,  and  only  placing  the 
cold  obstruction  of  his  passive  resist- 
ance in  the  wa^  of  measiu'es  entirely 
obnoxious  to  lum.  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  suppose  a  more  provokm^  or 
less  agreeable  manner  of  thwartm? 
a  legimative  body  than  by  the  cold 
statement,  *'  the  King  win  connder 
the  matter"— which  cast  into  indefi- 
nite postponement  an  act  upon  which, 
after  debate  and  labour,  tkey  hsA 
decided.  One  can  suppose  how  these 
English  ^ntlemen  must  have  chafed 
at  the  chill  veto  of  the  silent  Dutch- 
man ;  yet  nothing  could  be  in  more 
perfect  accordance  with  the  character 
of  William.  Important  as  these  de- 
monstrations of  nis  will  were,  there 
is  something  almost  whimsically  cha- 
racteristic m  them,  and  we  are 
tempted  to  regard  them  less  as  points 
in  the  history,  than  as  elucidations  of 
the  man. 

Williajn  was  a  notable  conqueror, 
a  militaiT  commander  of  eminence,  a 
famous  diplomatist^  a  man  occupied 
with  untinnf  activity  in  all  the  g^t 
questions  of  his  time.  But  his  active 
andpersonal  enterprises  were  all  out 
of  England.  Here  he  was  but  the 
impersonation  of  supreme  authority, 
the  great  spectator  and  overlooker 
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of  all  the  machinery  of  government 
And  Mr  Macaulay,  greatly  though 
he  admires  him,  is  not  always,  to 
our  thinking,  wise  in  his  treatment  of 
William ;  as,  for  instance,  when  he 
offers  the  singular  excuse  for  his  hero 
in  respect  to  the  murder  of  the  poor 
Macdonalds,  that  he  was  too  much 
occupied  with  greater  matters,  to  at- 
tend to  justice  and  mercy  in  the  distant 
comers  of  his  own  kingaom.  '^  Of  all 
documents,**  says  the  historian,  ''  a 
document  relating  to  a  small  tribe  of 
mountaineers,  living  in  a  wildemess 
not  set  down  in  any  map,  was  least 
likely  to  interest  a  sovereign  whose 
mind  was  ftiU  of  schemes  on  which 
the  fate  of  Europe  might  depend." 
And  he  adds  in  a  note.  "  The  trath 
is,  the  King  understood  continental 
politics  thoroughly,  and  gave  his 
whole  mind  to  them.  To  English 
business  he  attended  less,  and  to 
Scotch  least  of  all."  If  we  were  to 
reduce  this  into  a  practical  form,  and 
say  that  William  of  Orange  was  an 
acunirable  ruler  in  his  own  native 
continental  country,  but  proved  a  bad 
King  of  Endand,  and  a  worse  King 
of  Scotland,  woidd  Mr  Macaulay 
agree  with  us  ?  And  yet  the  words 
are  ^most  synonymoua  William,  no 
doubt,  did  not  care  a  straw  for  the 
poor  mountaineers  in  the  wastes  of 
the  West  Highlands,  and  possibly 
enouffh  approved  the  pradence  of 
Stairs  cold-blooded  and  horrible  wis- 
dom. Let  the  question  stand  upon 
its  own  merits.  The  extirpation  of  a 
race,  though  a  frightful  stroke  of 
policy,  might  be  assented  to  by  a 
ruler  who  had  very  ereat  interests  to 
take  care  of,  and  iinio  saw  no  other 
remedy  for  vast  and  incurable  evils. 
But  to  excuse  a  man  for  suffering  a 
great  sin  in  his  own  house,  because 
he  was  attending  meanwhile  to  the 
affairs  of  other  people,  is  surely  the 
most  iigudicious  of  defences.  That 
William  of  Orange  entertained,  or 
could  entertain,  any  vindictive  feel* 
ing  of  dislike  towards  the  Macdonalds 
of  Glencoe,  no  one  in  his  senses  is 
likely  to  believe ;  but  to  say  that  this 
monarch  was  so  careless  of  his  own 
dominions  as  to  know  nothing  about 
events  which  have  proved  great 
enough  to  leave  a  lasting  stain  upon 
his  memory,  is  not  a  plea  which  does 
him  credit.   The  gen^  facts  of  Wil- 
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liam*6  gOYemmenty  and  his  eyident 
desire  to  let  things  manage  them- 
selves^ every  man  bearing  his  own 
responsibility,  seems  to  us  a  better 
explanation,  and  a  less  unworthy 
excuse. 

Of  the  other  royal  personages  who 
figure  in  these  volumes,  we  are  at  a 
loss,  as  we  have  before  said,  to  make 
anything  whatever  of  Mary,  though 
Mr  Macaulav  kisses  her  hands,  and 
'  avows  himself  her  knight.  That  un- 
seemly satisfaction  of  hers,  in  coming 
to  her  father's  forsaken  house,  which 
all  hercontemporaries  commentupon, 
was  assumed  in  deference  to  the  coun- 
sel of  William,  says  her  apologist 
Yet  William  seems  the  last  person  in 
the  world  to  rive  any  such  advice. 
Anne  is  a  good  sketch,  and  recognis- 
able; but  Mr  Macauiay's  James  is 
certainly  not  the  James  of  P^ys  and 
Evelyn,  the  wren^-headed  Duke  of 
York,  whom  nobody  loved  much,  yet 
whom  a  good  many  people  respected. 
Misery  and  downfall  are  apt  mstru- 
ments  enough  to  craze  a  man's  brain, 
and  confuse  his  faculties,  and  Mr 
Macaulay  has  seldom  any  erpipathy 
with  the  fallen;  yet  this  unfortunate 
and  foolish  kmg  does  not  surely, 
after  all,  deserve  all  the  vituperation 
of  the  historian.  According  to  Mr 
Macauiay's  0¥m  showing,  there  were 
occasional  gleams  of  better  feeling  in 
that  most  miserable  campaign  in 
Ireland,  which  might  have  driven  to 
frenzy  a  wiser  man.  But  our  author 
has  an  unfortunate  tendency  of  asso- 
ciating an  iffnoble  nund  with  fallen 
fortunes.  Very  few,  indeed,  of  the 
many  who  come  to  the  scaffold  in 
this  book,  come  without  a  degree  of 
meanness  which  it  is  painful  to  see. 
Mr  Macaulay  entirelV  reverses  the 
historical  failing  of  M.  Lamartine, 
who  finds  a  hero  in  every  man  as 
soon  as  that  man  is  imder  doom.  Our 
historian  entertains  no  such  excess  of 
pity;  a  hurd  sentence  awakens  no 
relentinffs  in  the  breast  of  Mr  Mac- 
aulay:  he  holds  his  lamp  to  the  vic- 
tim's race  without  any  compunction, 
whether  it  is  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
Tower,  or  in  the  eleemosynary  state  of 
St  Oermains ;  and  does  not  expend  a 
word  of  compassion  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  the  ruinea  kin^.  circum- 
stances which  could  not  fail  to  grow 
gradually  more  miserable,  uid  wnich 


formed,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  piti- 
able conditions  in  which  man  could 
be  placed.  Clinging  to  great  titles 
which  no  longer  meant  anything,  and 
ceremonies  which  were  worse  than 
vanity;  ruining,  year  by  year,  the 
truest  and  most  faithful  of  his  fol- 
lowers ;  denouncing  offendere  whom 
he  had  no  power  to  punish,  and  be- 
stowing rewards  which  were  of  less 
value  ikssi  the  playthings  of  a  child ; 
living  upon  miserable  recollections 
andmrntichopes: — w4io  coidd  wonder 
at  the  vagaries  or  an  embittered  mind 
and  wearied  spirit  1  and  who  would 
not  try,  now  in  these  days,  when  the 
poorest  John  Smith  in  the  kingdom 
IS  a  more  potent  spell  for  a  name 
than  James  Stuart,  to  let  a  charitable 
veil  fall  over  that  sad  St  Oermains, 
the  most  pitiful  representation  in  the 
world  of  slow  rum  and  inevitable 
decay?  Mr  Macaulay  might  have 
been  quite  true  to  history,  and  yet 
have  spared  this  unhappy  house  some 
ill  names. 

But  we  are  grieved  to  say,  Mr 
Macaulay  shows  somewhat  of  an  in* 
clination  for  calling  names,  which  is 
by  no  means  a  di^mfied  amusement, 
nor  worthy  of  him.  He  never  has 
occasion  to  mention  Marlborough, 
for  example,  without  a  little  torrent 
of  epithets  by  no  means  called  for  at 
the  moment,  nor  at  all  applying  to 
the  individual  act  which  he  records  * 
and  we  humbly  submit,  that  to  fall 
upon  the  Duchess  Sareh,  that  capital 
scold  and  splendid  vixen,  whenever 
he  encounters  her,  to  call  her  an 
"  abandoned  liar"  and  "  a  wretched 
crone,"  is  far  from  being  good  taste, 
not  to  say  that  it  is  extremely  unci- 
vil, and  a  direct  invasion  of  the  pri- 
vil^es  of  womankind.  This  noble 
couple  are  among  Mr  Macauiay's  pet 
aversions ;  but  we  may  have  occasion 
to  return  to  the  historian's  spiteful 
and  brilliant  sketch  of  the  great  con- 
queror, and  need  not  enter  upon  the 
question  here.  Throughout  tne  His- 
toiy,  however,  wherever  the  writer 
has  made  up  hia  mind  to  an  unfa- 
vourable view  of  any  character^  he 
meets  it  at  every  turn  with  a  fresh 
outburst  of  ill  names  and  uncomfort- 
able adjectives :  so  that,  even  when, 
to  our  own  thinking,  this  unfortimate 
individual  behaves  himself  very  cre- 
ditably, we  are  neyer  permitted  to 
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forget  what  a  bad  fellow  he  ifl.  Very 
few,  indeed,  are  the  personages  of 
this  History,  to  whom  Mr  Macaulay 
suffers  himself  to  be  complimentarv ; 
and  it  is  only  when  we  change  the 
scene  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  or 
from  Edinburgh  to  Ireland,  that  we 
find  a  momentoiy  softening,  by  means 
of  Uiat  charm  of  distance  which  lends 
enchantment  to  the  view,  of  the  gen- 
eral and  universal  culpability  of  all 
the  public  people  surroundmg  us. 
The  English  statesmen  look  as  black 
as  so  many  Satans,  till  we  see  the 
Scotch  ones ;  and  the  Scotch  ones  are 
the  perfedion  of  evil,  till  we  sudden- 
ly stumble  through  the  darkness  into 
Lreland,  and  see  the  native  fools  and 
madmen  there,  with  the  diabolical 
f^chman  in  the  midst  of  them. 
Such  an  exhibition  of  varying  wick- 
edness is  painful  to  look  upon ;  and 
it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  serviceable 
measures  and  much  real  good  to  so- 
dety  could  come  through  hands  so 
polluted.  So  far  as  we  remember, 
Mr  Macaulay  only  permits  one  man 
among  William's  mimediate  advisers 
to  be  thoroughlv  honest — and  that  is 
Nottingham^  who  was  bv  no  means 
foremost  in  mfluence.  The  rest  fall 
into  comparative  ranks  of  villany — 
some  bigger  and  some  smaller  traitors 
— and  among  them  all  not  one  man 
above  suspicion. 

Among  the  most  characteristic  of 
these  incQvidual  sketches  is  Shrews- 
bury, whose  identity  the  lustorian 
seems  to  have  caught  by  a  haroy  in- 
spiration. This  sensitive  and  deli- 
cate spirit,  not  strong  enough  to  re- 
sist temptation,  yet  suffering  daily 
tortures  nrom  a  conscience  which  was 
not  half  so  heavily  burdened  as  the 
conscience  of  every  one  of  the  callous 
individuals  round  him — and  entirely 
overwhelmed  by  the  honour  and 
trust  which  he  was  conscious  he  did 
not  deserve,  is  a  figure  for  romance ; 
and  we  beg  to  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  dramatical  and  fiction- 
making  people,  Mr  Macaulay's  sketch 
of  this  interesting  person,  flying  to 
his  lonely  country^iouse  to  escape  the 
friend^ip  of  a  lung,  to  whom,  for  a 
moment,  he  had  proved  unfaithful 
This  is  a  personal  portrait^  touching 
and  full  of  interest;  a  pomt  of  hu- 
man life  and  human  emotion,  in  the 
wilderness  of  political  exdtements, 
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which  is  grateful  asd  refreshing  to 
the  tired  reader.  For  readers  will 
tire,  even  of  Mr  Macaalay ;  especially 
when  the  historian  leaves  events  for 
debates,  and  the  world  for  the  House 
of  Commons — a  temptation,  in  his 
case,  most  natural,  and  easy  to  be 
undenrtx>od. 

Measuresof  activeffoyeroment,  and 
prindples  of  general  integri^,  find 
full  justice  at  the  hands  of  l£r  Mac- 
aulay ;  but  ndther  elsewhere  nor  in 
these  volumes  does  he  prove  himself 
a  man  acquainted  with  those  grander 
convictions  and  emotions  whicn  some- 
times indeed  produce  that  strange 
passion  called  mnatidsm,  i^et  oftener 
bring  out  the  highest  heroism  in  hu- 
man nature.  We  cannot  receive  this 
accomplished  writer  as  any  authority 
m  matters  of  religion.  He  is  veiy 
competent  to  discuss  the  Comprehen- 
sion Bill,  or  the  economics  of  a  richly 
endowed  church,  but  seems  to  know 
nothing  beyond  the  vague  and  vulgar 
general  opinion  of  that  state  of  mmd 
whidi  recognises  religion  as  the  one 
great  concern,  national  and  indivi- 
dual, and  places  everything  else  in 
subordination  to  this.  We  will  take 
another  opportunity  to  discuss  Mr 
Macaulars  deliverance  upon  Scot- 
land, and  dder  to  that  time  all  that 
we  have  to  say  upon  the  matter ;  but 
we  suspect  a  mere  observer  of  human 
nature,  without  any  strong  religious 
partialitv,  must  be  struck  by  the  evi- 
dent lack  of  something  in  that  hur- 
ried picture  of  a  nation,  which  seems 
by  the  historian's  showing  to  conmst 
only  of  depraved  statesmen,  mad 
Cameronians,  preachers  destitute  of 
common  sense,  grammar,  and  hu- 
manity, and  savage  Highlanders  be- 
yond the  reach  of  civilisation.  The 
great  inspiration  of  the  country  then, 
and  in  several  subsequent  genera- 
tions— the  fountain-head,  as  it  has 
proved,  of  temporal  prosperity  as 
great  as  has  been  achieved  by  any 
nation,  is  something  which  this  writer 
cannot  enter  into.  He  is  puzzled  to 
understand  a  people  which  secures 
the  safety  of  its  faith  before  every- 
thing else,  and  concerns  itself  wim 
doctrines  and  church  disdpline,  in  an 
unanimous  and  earnest  anxiety,  as  the 
matters  most  important  to  its  nation- 
al wellbdng.  Thu,  we  humbly  pre- 
sume to  condude,  is  not  in  Mr  Macau- 
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lay's  way ;  bat  phenomena  so  strik- 
ing demanded  surely  a  more  philoso- 
phical and  candid  ooseiration.  And 
the  conclusion  to  which  he  comes  in 
respect  to  the  religious  Tadllations 
of  England  in  the  generations  pre- 
vious to  his  History,  is  not  particu- 
larly honourable  to  the  nation  de- 
fended. Mr  Macaulay's  explanation 
ci  the  many  turns  and  changes  of 
the  popular  fsdth  in  the  da^s  of  the 
Tudors,  is  veiy  clearly  given  in  one  of 
his  historical  essays — where  he  main- 
tains that  the  people  of  England  held 
"  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chri»- 
tianity,"  without  caring  much  for  the 
distinctions  of  Protestant  and  Catho- 
lic—and quotes  Shakespeare  and  the 
dder  dramatists  to  prove  his  opinion. 
But  we  do  not  douot  that  the  Vicar 
of  Bray  himself  held  the  ftmdamental 
doctiines  of  Christianity.  Is  he  to 
be  received  as  a  traditional  represen- 
tative of  sober  and  moderate  faith  ? 

We  have  scarcely  space  to  touch 
upon  the  extremely  picturesque  and 
lifelike  sketch  of  Ireland,  in  this  time 
of  extreme  distress  and  humiliation 
to  that  unharoy  country.  Brave 
Derry,  besieg^  and  militant,  might, 
we  fancy,  have  stood  out  from  these 
animated  pa^^  in  still  higher  and 
brighter  relief^  had  Mr  Slacaulay 
pleased ;  but  we  are  grateful  to  see 
it  painted  so  welL  The  si^ge  of 
Deny,  by  an  unfortunate  chance, 
has  been  made  into  a  good-boy-and- 
nrl  story,  and  circulated  by  the 
thousand,  as  these  good  little  novels 
have  the  astonishi^  fortune  to  be  ; 
and  it  is  a  comfort  to  see  an  episode 
of  real  and  extraordinary  heroism 
restored  out  of  this  abjrss  into  its 
true  podticm — a  noble  incident  in 
the  histoiy  of  a  nation.  The  wild 
crowd  of  Celtic  chiefs  and  vassals,  the 
polished  and  bloodless  Frenchman  in 
the  midst  of  them — the  heroic  figure 
(^Sarsfield,  the  Irish  Bayard,  throwing 
a  single  ray  of  the  old  l^^ht  of  chivalry 


over  the  scene— -makes  this,  as  a  pic- 
ture, one  of  Mr  Macaulay's  most  suc- 
cessful efforts.  Nothing  could  be 
said  or  told  of  that  unfortunate  land, 
whidi  did  not  involve  a  sad  amount 
of  misery ;  but  the  atmosphere  is 
wide  and  wild,  and  harmonious  with 
the  actors :  and  there  is  a  just  ac- 
count of  the  relations  between  the 
natural-bom  inhabitants,  and  the 
harsh,  ^et  heroic,  dominant  race. 

Havmg  a  somewhat  stronger  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  matter,  we  pre- 
fer to  settle  accounts  with  Mr  Mac- 
aulav,  in  respect  to  Scotland,  on 
anouier  occasion,  and  also  to  consider 
a  little  more  in  detail  the  fate  of 
those  unfortunate  individiuds  whom 
it  has  pleased  the  historian  to  set  up 
in  his  pillory  for  the  warning  of  man- 
kind. We  do  not  pretend,  in  so 
hasty  a  surv^,  to  have  done  anything 
like  justice  to  the  most  attractive 
work  of  the  age ;  but  we  do  not  feel 
that  we  can  conclude  what  ^e  have 
said  more  fitly  than  in  Mr  Macau- 
lay's  own  words,  long  ago  written, 
and  sounding  now  like  a  prophecv  of 
his  own  fame.  "A  history  of  Eng- 
land, written  throughout  in  this 
manner,  would  be  the  most  fascinat- 
ing book  in  the  languaf^e.  It  would 
be  more  in  request  at  me  circulating 
libraries  than  the  last  novel"  What 
our  historian  thus  said  of  Mackin- 
tosh, his  illustrious  Mend  and  pre- 
decessor, has  come  true  to  the  letter^ 
of  himself ;  for  there  is  no  last  novel 
so  hard  to  be  obtained  at  the  circu- 
lating libraries  as  Macaulay.  And 
despite  of  much  with  which  we  differ, 
and  much  on  which  we  cannot  rely, 
we  are  heartily  rejoiced  to  think  that 
a  stoiy  so  brilliant^  lifelike,  and  vivid, 
a  chronicle  so  dignified  and  able, 
should  mirror  forth  to  the  public  oi 
England  the  beginning  of  the  modem 
era  of  national  histoiy — the  ^und- 
work  and  foundation  of  the  hberties 
and  Uesaings  of  our  own  time. 
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If  we  were  called  upon  to  decide 
what  is  the  last  product  of  human 
refinement,  we  shoidd  probably  an- 
swer, "  A  true  taste  for  the  beautiful 
in  landscape."  Although  this  taste, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  world, 
belong  only  to  a  favoured  few,  yet 
the  mmds  in  which  it  is  capable  of 
bein^  produced  by  cultivation  are 
certamlv  much  more  numerous  than 
is  usually  supposed.  Our  language 
admits  of  no  general  head  under 
which  the  fine  arts  may  be  classed, 
so  as  to  include  poetry,  commonly  so 
called ;  yet  Poetry  might  be  used  in 
a  secondary  sense  as  a  general  term 
to  include  Painting,  Sculpture,  Mu- 
sic, and  beautiful  composition  in 
words;  and  thus  it  would  corre- 
spond to  the  matter  of  that  part  of 
education  which  was  called  Music 

i meaning  the  domain  of  the  Muses) 
)y  the  ancient  Greeks.  In  this 
view,  landscape-painting  is  the  last 
and  most  refined,  if  not  the  highest, 
development  of  Poetry.  Mere  imi- 
tation cannot  constitute  Painting 
any  more  than  the  mere  stringing 
together  of  descriptive  words,  in 
rhyme  or  out  of  rhyme,  can  consti- 
tute Poetr^r.  But  Maga  long  ago 
observed,  with  pla^rful  irony,  **eveiy 
man,  woman,  or  child  is  by  nature  a 
poet,  except  those  who  write  verses  ;** 
and  thus  we  may  say^  that  every 
man,  woman,  and  chila  is  a  musician, 
except  those  who  are  bom  deaf  and 
dumo.  So  much  cannot  be  said  of 
the  taste  for  fine  arts,  properly  so 
called.  The  usual  mistaJ^e  is,  to 
suppose  that  all  persons  capable  of 
imitating  natural  objects  are  by  na- 
ture painters  or  sculptors,  as  they 
are  by  nature  poets  and  musicians. 
The  difference  lies  in  the  amount  of 
cultivation  necessary  to  draw  out  the 
pictorial  and  plastic  iiistinct&  When 
poetry  was  in  that  full  bloom  which 
it  attained  nearly  in  the  earliest 
times,  the  fine  arts  had  advanced  no 
farther  than  that  imitation  which, 
though  a  necessary  phase  of  their 
being,  is  no  more  like  the  reality  of 


them  than  the  unsightly  chrysalis  is 
like  the  beautiful  butterfly.  But 
even  in  the  golden  days  of  Greece, 
when  Painting  and  ^ulpture  haa 
advanced  far  beyond  imitation,  and 
produced  works  breathing  perfect 
and  immortal  poetry — although  ar- 
tists had  attained  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  divinity  of  the  human  form 
which  they  have  never  since  surpass- 
ed, their  chisels  and  pencils  fell  short 
of  representing  that  divinity  of  ex- 
ternal nature  which  we  know  from 
their  writing  to  have  thoroughly 
pervaded  their  souls.  It  was  late  in 
the  Middle  Ages  that  the  first  steps 
were  made  in  this  direction,  and  not 
till  after  the  glorification  of  numanity 
had  culminated  in  Raffaelle,  in  the 
addition  of  spiritual  to  sensuous 
betuity.  It  is  even  now  a  strongly 
debated  question  whether  the  old 
Italian  masters  not  only  understood 
landscape  -  painting  in  its  poetical 
sense,  but  brought  the  art  to  a  per- 
fection which  could  only  be  illus- 
trated, and  not  surpassed;  or  whe- 
ther they  worked  under  a  partially 
bund  instinct  in  the  production  of 
the  beautiful,  and  were  unable  to 
^ve  any  clear  account  of  the  imace 
in  their  souls,  and  consequently 
obliged  to  leave  to  later  hands  the 
consummation  of  the  art.  It  is 
strongly  disputed,  as  we  all  well 
know,  whether  the  modems  have  or 
have  not  improved  upon  the  old 
masters  ;  and  some  even  venture  to 
divine  that  the  art  is  still  in  its 
cradle,  and  that  the  elucidations  of 
the  theory  of  landscape-painting,  so 
rife  at  the  present  day,  denote  the 
possibility  of  still  furtner  advances 
in  the  practical  part  of  the  art.  Of 
those  writers  who  adopt  some  modi- 
fication of  the  last  view,  if  not  its 
entireness,  and  place  the  modems  on 
a  higher  pedestal  than  the  ancients, 
the  name  of  Mr  Ruskin  naturally 
occurs  as  the  most  obvious.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  memory  of  the  old 
masters  is  still  dear  to  another  large 
class  of  artists  and  expositors  of  art, 
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amongst  whom  we  may  quote  the 
distinguiflhed  name  of  the  author  of 
the  Sketcher  papers.  Without  com- 
mitting ourselves  unreservedly  to 
the  view  of  either  of  these  pajrties, 
both  represented  by  eminence,  we 
may  be  excused  if  our  present  busi- 
ness lies  rather  with  those  opinions 
which  the  Sketcher  so  ably  illus- 
trated, professing,  at  the  same  time, 
our  conviction  that  the  whole  con- 
troversy is  valuable  to  the  cause 
of  art,  and  that  the  able  discus- 
sion of  either  view,  whatever  its 
amount  of  truth,  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised, as  throwing  a  general  light 
on  the  subject,  and  enabling  minds 
of  ordinary  intelligence  to  gain  a 
quicker  ^rasp  of  its  difficulties.  Any 
person  wishing  to  read  on  the  sub- 
ject of  art  wl  find  assistance  in 
Mr  Ruskin's  published  works;  yet 
these,  with  all  their  merits,  are 
diaracterised  by  a  one-sidedness  and 
a  dogmatism,  which  we  do  not  sup- 
pose even  their  author  would  deny, 
out  perhaps  rather  ^lory  in  the  ad- 
mission, such  qualities  oeing  prero- 
gatives of  one  who,  by  ms  own 
assumption,  and  on  the  stren^h  of 
his  having  produced,  at  long  inter- 
vals, four  ponderous  green  volumes, 
is  supreme  judge,  and  without  ap- 
peal, in  the  court  of  the  Fine  Arta 

Long  before  Mr  Ruskin  was  free 
from  tne  dominion  of  tutors  and 
governors — we  were  going  to  say, 
before  he  was  bom  or  thought  of— 
the  attention  of  the  public  was  called 
to  the  subject  of  Art  by  the  admi- 
rable papers  which  are  now  given 
to  the  worid  in  a  single  octavo  vol- 
ume. The  author  of  them  was  one 
of  our  most  valued  contributors,  who 
did  good  service  for  this  Magazine 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  of 
whose  contributionB  on  the  subject 
of  Art  these  Papers  only  form,  as  it 
were,  the  introductoi^cliapter.  They 
were  written,  as  notified  m  the  pre- 
&ce,  in  1833  and  the  two  following 
yeaia  They  are  distinguished,  as  far 
as  we  can  see,  bv  the  statement  of 
BO  startling  paradoxes,  such  as  those 
often brougntforward  in  more  modem 
publications  as  a  means  of  arresting 
attention,  of  much  the  same  diarac- 
ter  as  the  alarming  announcements, 
backed  by  notes  of  admiration^  of 
advertising  tailors.    Tet  there  is  a 
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great  charm  of  novelty  in  them,  and 
when  they  appeared,  they  commanded 
the  universal  appreciation  that  they 
doubtlessly  deserved ;  and  that  no- 
velty is  of  a  kind  that  well  justifies 
a  republication,  even  if  it  were  only 
for  the  sake  of  reperu^d  in  a  col- 
lective form.  It  is  the  uoveliy 
which  consists  not  so  much  in  put- 
ting forward  the  unknown  and  the 
^nerally  denied  and  disallowed,  as 
m  expressing  that  which  is  known 
with  peculiar  beauty,  developing 
common  sentiments,  and  appending 
to  the  latent  taste  of  all  eaucatea 
minds,  and  expanding  into  full-blown 
luxuriance  the  bud<ung  thoughts  of 
all  imaginative  hearts.  These  papers, 
almost  more  than  any  others  we 
know,  have  the  quality  of  tnuu^rt- 
ing  tne  reader  out  of  the  fictitious 
atmosphere  of  civilisation,  and  the 
crampmg  air  of  the  world  of  task- 
work, into  the  region  of  nature  and 
freedom,  and  poetry  and  fairyland. 
Collected,  they  form  a  book  to  be 
the  comiMmion  of  summer  rambles, 
to  be  read  in  the  garden-bower,  or  at 
the  river-side,  or  m  the  depth  of  a 
shady  wood,  when  the  mind  is  at 
leisure,  rather  than  to  be  taken  down 
from  library  shelves,  in  the  company 
of  books  of  reference,  and  attacked 
as  a  laborious  study.  Yet  delightful 
asthevare  in  matter  and  manner, 
they  do  not  disdain  to  supply  a  rich 
abundance  of  practical  precepts.  Yet 
the  main  object  which  the  Sketcher 
had  in  view  seems  to  have  been  to 
enforce  his  persuasion  of  the  di^^ 
of  art,  and  his  conviction  that  it  is 
his  duty  to  enforce  this  dignity  by 
everv  argument  in  his  power.  If  m 
Ruskin  has  chosen  to  devote  much  of 
his  time  and  talent  to  the  exposi- 
tion of  art,  even  though  he  is  the  ad- 
vocate of  a  theory  which  may  be  con* 
sidered  in  many  quarters  positively 
heretical ;  it  must  be  confessed  by  his 
admirers  that  the  Sketcher,  at  an  ear- 
lier period,  led  the  way  to  the  same 
goal,  though  by  a  divei:^t  path,  and 
we  have  no  hesitation  m  saying  that 
his  book  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
all  those  who  wish  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  theorv  and 
practice  of  landscape-paintin£)  for  he 
had  the  advantage  of  founding  his 
theories  on  a  life  of  enthusiastic  prac- 
tical experience.    The  reason  that  a 
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true  insight  has  been  generally  want- 
ing into  the  dignity  of  the  art  of  land- 
Bcape-painting  is,  that  many  land- 
scape-painters have  been  but  more 
or  less  correct  copvists  from  nature, 
and  that  nevertheless  they  have 
found  a  public  to  appreciate  and  buy 
their  pictures,  who  have  thus  con- 
firmed them  in  their  self-esteem,  and 
fixed  the  position  in  society  of  the 
whole  artistic  brotherhood,  far  below 
the  standard  which  nught  be  assum- 
ed to  belong  to  the  few  genuine  mem- 
bers of  the  nratemitjr.  Granted  once 
for  all  that  a  man  is  truly  a  poet  in 
painting,  and  we  cannot  easily  dis- 
cover any  pursuit  more  noble,  refined, 
and  elevating. 

How  rare  is  the  true  poetry  of 
art.  we  may  learn  from  our  public 
Exnibitions.  Most  of  the  landscapes 
are  nothing  but  portraits  of  scenery, 
such  as  would  be  done  infinitely  bet- 
ter, except  so  far  as  colour  is  con- 
cerned, by  the  photographic  process, 
and  most  of  these  are  either  ignoble 
in  their  subjects,  or  ignobly  treated. 
It  IB  the  same  with  all  other  subjects. 
The  portraits  of  persons  (though  some 
are  poems— Grant's  portraits,  for  in- 
stance, who  knows  now  to  flatter, 
not  by  enhancing  the  lineaments  but 
the  soul  of  the  resemblance)  are 
generaUv  demonstrative  of  faces 
stamped  with  stupidity  and  con- 
ceit, evidently  painted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bein^  shown,  and  vet  with 
nothing  to  show,  utterly  cnaracter- 
less;  city-knights  in  fancv  dresses, 
young  ladies  interlacing  their  arms, 
and  sentimentally  named  "the  sis- 
ters," pretty  enough  at  first  sight, 
but  ofa  soulless  rSd-and-white  pret- 
tiness  that  is  exceedinglv  tiresome, 
because  soulless ;  nor  is  the  artist  to 
be  excused  in  these  cases  b;^  the  ne- 
cessitv  of  painting  any  subject  that 
paid  him,  because  the  fault  is  not  in 
the  subject,  but  in  the  treatment, 
the  sin  of  omission  consisting  in 
not  enduing  the  portrait  with  a 
speaking,  living  character;  in  not  en- 
abling it  to  tell  any  story  at  all,  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent.  So  also  with 
grave  and  historical  pictures ;  a  man 
ought  to  be  fined  for  painting  on 
subjects  which  distress  the  feebngs, 
as  distresses,  for  instance,  legally  so 
called,  and  other  unpleasant  incidents 
s>f  human  society,  illustrating  the 
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meanness,  rapacity,  and  tyranny  of 
man ;  but  the  common  fault  is  not  so 
much  this  as  the  choice  of  a  subject 
really  good,  but  inadequately  execut- 
ed, if  we  can  call  that  execution  at 
all,  where  the  story  is  not  told,  but 
a  canvass  is  simply  covered  with 
coloured  lines  and  figures,  which 
mean  nothing  but  mech^ical  inj^nu- 
ity.  It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  all 
the  difference  between  real  and  un- 
real pictures,  pictures  which  are 
poems,  and  pictures  which  are  not, 
as  between  death  and  life  :  to  some 
the  artist  has  succeeded  in  imparting 
the  promethean  spark  ;  toothers,  and 
these,  alas !  the  vast  majority,  he  has 
not,  and  they  remain  to  the  end 
mere  dead  lumber,  only  distinguished 
from  other  dead  oodies  by  the  fact 
that  they  never  have  had  any  life, 
and  therefore  do  not  offend  by  putre- 
faction. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the 
differences  of  hiffh  and  low  art ;  but 
we  should  be  inclined  to  think  these 
differences  very  immaterial  as  com- 
pared with  those  between  positive  and 
negative  art,  as  we  might  call  the  two 
classes.  Certainly,  to  paint  saints 
and  angels  is  a  higher  walk  of  art 
than  to  paint  donkeys  or  Dutch 
boors,  however  well  done ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  say  where  we  ought  to 
draw  the  line ;  for  no  subject  poeti- 
cally treated  can  be  said  to  belong 
to  low  art,  which,  in  our  view, 
would  be  nearly  synonymous  with 
no  art  at  all ;  and  if  a  subject  does 
not  admit  of  poetical  treatment,  it 
ought  to  be  excluded  altogether. 
If  we  consider  how  we  should  class 
Rosa  Bonheur's  famous  picture, "  The 
Horse  Fair  at  Paris."  we  should  be 
exceedingly  puzzled  ny  being  obliged 
to  refer  to  any  ordinary  standard. 
The  poetry  of  the  picture  consists  in 
this,  that  the  souls  of  the  horses 
(for  horses,  no  doubt,  have  a  kind  of 
souls)  live  and  breathe,  and  prance 
and  caper  and  snort,  on  the  canvass, 
and  not  the  souls  ot  men  in  horses, 
as  some  painters  have  painted,  ana 
thus  ruined  the  poetry,  because  the 
truth. 

The  di^ty  and  moral  eminence 
of  the  pamter^s  profession  has  lost 
in  this,  that  whereas  the  public  are 
generauy  tolerably  good  judges  of 
what  is  and  is  not  poetry,  and  only 
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tolerate  that  one  or  two  of  the  best 
should  live  by  poetiy,  supposing 
them  to  possess  no  other  means, 
they  are  scarcely  sufficiently  edu- 
cated to  know  what  is  and  what  is 
not  painting,  and  thus  a  large  class 
of  people  are  enabled  to  get  their 
bread,  and  call  themselves  artists, 
who  nave  not  the  slightest  preten- 
sion to  the  name,  but  are  mere 
imitators  in  colours.  All  pictures 
ou^ht  to  be  peremptorily  destroyed 
which  are  not  likewise  poems,  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  offendea  Muse.  It 
is  through  the  fact  of  so  many 
artists  who  would  make  consummate 
workmen  in  any  mechanical  line, 
mistaking  their  vocation,  and  thus 
lowering  the  general  character  of 
art,  that  a  notion  is  current  amongst 
practical  and  often  seriously-minded 
persons,  that  painting  is  a  kind  of 
elegant  waste  of  time  to  engage  in, 
which,  as  a  pursuit,  except  for  the 
sake  of  getting  one's  bread,  would  be 
almost  culpable ;  in  fact,  such  i)er- 
sons  probably  look  upon  painting 
as  a  kind  of  worsted-work  or  em- 
broidery, only  less  feminine,  because 
more  dirty  in  the  nature  of  its  mate- 
rials. Prom  this  consideration,  we 
must  suppose  the  fact  to  have  arisen, 
that  the  Sketcher  begins  with  an 
apologetic  chapter;  one  whose  drift 
is  to  place  the  art  of  painting  in 
^neral,  and  that  of  landscape-paint- 
mg  in  {)articular,  on  its  proper 
pedestal  in  public  estimation.  In 
the  present  uncertain  light  which 
is  thrown  on  the  theory  of  land- 
scape-painting, we  can  scarcely  too 
highly  value  such  an  introduction. 
Artists,  to  whatever  school  they  be- 
long, are  perhaps  only  beginning  to 
aclmowledge  the  vitality  and  spirit- 
uality of  external  nature.  That  it 
was  fully  recognised  by  the  exqui- 
site imagination  of  the  Greeks  is 
shown  by  their  personification  and 
deification  of  rivers,  mountains,  foun- 
tains, trees,  and  the  sea.  The  first 
they  embodied  in  reclining  gods 
pouring  out  streams  from  urns ;  the 
next,  in  Oreads,  Naiads,  Dr3rads,  and 
Nereida  These  creatures  of  imagi- 
hation  were  expressions  of  the  livin^^ 
beauty  that  the  ancient  poetic  mind 
felt  to  be  inherent  in  these  natural 
objects.  But  the  medieval  painter, 
in,  the  porsutt  of  the  sapematoial, 
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seems  to  have  in  a  measure  over- 
looked the  life  and  spirit  of  the 
natural  His  trees  (even  those  of 
Raffaelle)  are  stiff  and  conventional, 
and  dosisly  resemble  the  trees  of 
shavings  which  are  made  as  tovs  for 
children;  his  clouds  are  solid  and 
woollv ;  his  water  does  not  run  or 
flow,  out  resembles  a  kind  of  chaotic 
avalanche  in  its  fall.  Atmosphere 
to  him  is  non-existent,  and  aerial 
perspective  is  thrown  to  the  dogs. 
But  the  modem  landscape-painter 
attempts  to  transfer  to  his  canvass 
that  vitality  of  nature  which  the  old 
Greek  felt  in  his  heart.  And  the 
vivid  representation  of  nature,  em- 
bodyinfi^  to  a  certain  extent,  the  mind 
of  the  Creator,  is  as  much  a  part  of 
his  religion  as  that  deification  of 
fountains  and  forests  was  part  of 
the  religion  of  the  old  Greeks.  Each 
tree  is  an  individual  as  well  as 
each  man  or  woman.  To  draw  its 
anatomy  wrong,  to  make  dispropor- 
tion between  the  bulk  of  the  leaves 
and  of  the  bole,  is  as  great  a  solecism 
as  to  draw  a  human  figure  with 
too  laige  a  head  for  tne  body. 
And  we  are  not  afraid  to  assert 
that  some  of  our  modem  artists,  and 
not  always  those  of  most  extended 
fame,  have  given  a  character,  per- 
sonauty,  and  individuality  to  trees, 
which  nas  never  been  attamed  by  the 
ancients.  We  may  cite  as  examples 
the  beautiful  birch-trees  so  livingly 
drawn  hj  Mr  Thomas  Danbv  of 
Capel  Ciirig,  especially  two  of  them, 
which  he  (Slls  "the  sisters"  among 
these  ladies  of  the  woods,  and  which 
have  furnished  him  with  many 
studies.  We  may  cite,  as  another 
example,  the  Sketcher  lumself,  when 
he  thought  fit  to  rid  himself  of  the 
trammels  of  the  old  masters,  and 
give  himself  up  to  the  entrainemetit 
of  Nature.  No  man  ever  more 
thoroughly  and  devoutly  believed 
than  he  in  the  reli^on  of  landscape- 
painting,— a  religion  quite  distinct 
from,  and  yet  connected  with,  that 
natural  theology  which  found  so 
lucid  an  exponent  in  Paley.  And  on 
this  ground  he  justified  nis  enthusi- 
astic and  lifelong  pursuit  of  the  art 
as  a  serious  occupation.  Some  of  the 
Sketcher's  personal  Mends  have  been 
bold  enough  to  differ  from  his  own 
estimate   of  his  production&     He 
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evidently  himBelf  laid  most  stress 
on  his  finished  pictures^  which  were 
in  many  cases  not  much  more  than  a 
reproduction  of  the  forms  of  Gkuspar 
Pdussin,  C^de  Lorraine*  and  Sanra- 
tor  Rosa ;  while  tiiey,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  inclined  to  prefer  his 
sketches  £rom  nature,  in  which  his 
genius  forgot  its  diffidence  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  tiie  time,  and  some- 
times, to  their  thinking,  left  his  three 
old  schoolmasters  far  in  the  rear. 
For  Caspar  he  had  an  especial  re- 
Terence  ;  he  could  see  few  faults  in 
him ;  and  as  Turner  is  reported  to 
have  said  of  Mr  Ruskin,  that  he 
found  a  multitude  of  things  in  his 
pictures  of  which  he  was  unconscious 
nimself,  so  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  Sketcher  ascribes  to  Caspar 
thoughts  and  qualities  which  were 
but  the  reflex  of  his  own  mind,  look- 
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with  beings  thmt  are  not  on  the  poor^s 
books ;  you  must  remoTe,  as  it  were,  the 
curse  from  the  earth  and  from  man,  for 
whose  sake  it  was  under  it,  separate  the 
free  bounties  from  slavish  toil  and  labour, 
and  from  all  idea  of  the  dire  punishment 
and  neoeesity  of  '  eating  our  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  our  brows.'  Qire  your  scenes 
the  charm  of  the  ddee  far  nUnU ;  let 
the  verdure  be  fit  for  the  gentle  feet  of 
Astrsaa,  still  blessing  humanity  with  her 
intercourse.  .  •  .  Always  remember 
that  repose  is  the  beauty  of  landscape* 
The  soene  should  be  a  poetical  shelter 
from  the  world,  and  if  in  anvthing  par- 
taking of  it,  it  should  be  only  so  much 
so  as  would  show  it  to  be  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  *  debatable  land  *  that  lies 
between  faiirland  and  the  cold  waking 
world.  As  It  is  to  be  a  shelter,  remem- 
ber rest,  and  let  not  the  glorious  sun 
himself  act  the  impertinent  intruder,  and 
stare  you  ever  in  the  face  like  a  Poly- 
phemus, stationed  in  mid  heaven,  hid 
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ing  at  him  through  the  sun-coloured     ^th  a  cerulean  curtain,  all  but  his  eye.' 
windows  of  an  anient  affection.    We 


will  give  an  example  or  two  here- 
after, which  may  give  force  to  this 
surmise.  But  first  we  may  excerpt 
a  passa^,  which  all  ousht  to  read 
who  are  m  doubt  as  to  wnether  they 
really  are  or  are  not  artists. 

''In  sketching  from  nature,  think  it 
not  enough  that  your  eyes  see  what  is 
before  them.  The  mind's  eye  must  also 
look  out  from  that  watch-tower,  the  sen- 
sorium,  to  command  the  wanderings  of 
the  other  two,  and  to  select  and  reject ; 
hence  may  taste  be  termed  hvrtf^f 
S/Afta,  the  new  eye,  new  sense,  new  per- 
ception. Poetry  of  nature,  what  is  it  f 
All  nature  is  poetry,  is  full  of  it,  yet 
may  you  not  have  the  power  to  extract 
an  atom.  Question  yourself  well  on  this 
point,  and  if  it  be  so,  you  are  not  of  the 
art  divine.  When  you  sketch  from 
nature,  if  you  find,  on  examining  your 
portfolio,  you  have  brought  back  nothing 
but  unmeaning  views,  and  that  it  is  a 
remembrancer  of  localities,  os  your  al- 
manac is  of  dates,  there  is  so  little  dignity 
in  your  employment,  it  will  not  be  amiBS 
if  you  quit  it.  So,  if  you  paint  and  do 
no  more  than  work  after  such  sketches, 
you  are  only  fit  to  ornament  snuff-boxes 
and  to  beautify  an  album.  If  you  can 
see  no  poetry  in  nature  beyond  what  is 
on  the  retina  of  your  eye,  you  want  the 
mind's  eye  to  constitute  the  painter ;  you 
must  be  a  poet,  or  discard  the  idea  of 
the  pursuit ;  you  must  have  a  convertible 
power,  and  have  enjoyed  visions  of  fairy- 
land ;  and  you  muist  people  your  pasto- 
ralf  or  your  romantic^  or  your  poetical, 


Gkispar  Poussin  may  fairly  be  con- 
siderea  as  the  father  of  landscape- 
painting;  but  it  is  quite  another 
question  whether  he  was  enabled  to 
bring  the  art  to  its  perfection.  Hero- 
dotus was  the  father  of  history;  but 
not  in  so  complete  a  sense  as  Homer 
was  of  poetry.  Poetry,  like  printing, 
appeared  at  once  in  its  mature  per- 
fection ;  History  did  not,  nor,  as  far 
as  we  can'see.  did  landscape-painting ; 
nor  was  it  likely  to  do  so,  if  our  as- 
sumption be  true  that  it  is  the  last 
product  of  a  long  education  of  refine- 
ment. Yet  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
Sketcher,  in  his  love  for  this  master, 
attributes  to  him  not  only  the  pater- 
nity, but  the  educational  finishing. 
Claude,  in  his  estimation,  stands  be- 
low Caspar. 

"  In  this  (visi.  knowledge  of  composi- 
tion), he  and  all  other  artists  that  ever 
existed  must  yield  the  palm  to  Qaspar 
Poussin  1  Qaspar  is  indeed  the  only 
truly  pastoral  painter.  Whatever  hk 
pencil  touches  has  an  air  of  freedom ; 
there  is  all  the  unrestrained  beauty  of 
nature.  His  foliage  lies,  or  waves,  as 
Anacreon  would  have  his  mistress's 
locks, '  as  they  will,'  giving  them  life  in 
volition.  And  who  ever  better  under- 
stood the  placid  stream,  the  deep  dam, 
or  mountain  river,  in  its  life  and  motion, 
from  the  first  gushing,  through  all  its 
course  and  rests  1  So  his  figures  are  all 
disengi^ed  and  free>-are  bcongs  of  lei* 
sure.    They  are  of  robust  growth,  natu- 
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nd  Tigour  of  limb  and  undentanding,  of 
« race  BproDg  from  the  Tery  woods  and 
rocks,  untamed,  and  untamable,  to  slaTe 
toiL  .  .  .  ETen  the  peculiarity  of  un- 
dress is  entirely  appropriate.  It  makes 
them  of  the  pastoral  age,  and  such  as 
never  can  belong  to  any  other.  Like 
their  fraternal  trees,  they  are  not 
ashamed  to  show  their  rind.  They 
live  in  no  dressed  paradise ;  all  that  is  of 
the  formal  cast,  as  belonging  to  another 
beauty,  that  poetical  painter  rejects.  All 
his  pictures  are  therefore  a  just  whole. . . . 
Accessibility  is  a  striking  character  in 
all  his  compositions.  There  is  not  a 
height  or  depth  unapproachable,**  &c. 

We  gather  from  the  praises  of  the 
Sketcher,  that  the  landscapes  of  Gas- 
par  Poussin  are  of  a  tolerably  uniform 
aspect^  such  as  they  appear  in  fact ; 
and  taat  this  ma^r.  perhaps  from 
taste  and  will,  but  prooably  £rom  the 
poverty  inseparable  from  a  newly- 
awakened  invention,  placed  to  his 
composition  oertainboundaries,  which 
few  would  suppose  so  wide  as  the 
real  boundaries  of  the  poetiy  of  art 
If  we  take^  for  instance,  the  dogma 
of  accessibility,  we  are  ready  to  ac- 
quiesce in  its  adaptability  to  an  Epi- 
curean Paradise ;  and  Vii^  certainly 
paints  no  hills  in  his  Elysium  which 
the  blest  would  require  an  alpenstock 
to  ascend :  but  to  us  it  appears  that 
greater  sublimity  is  attained  by  inac- 
cessibility, by  showing  that  there  are 
tracts  of  land  hunt^  over  by  the 
winds,  and  raced  over  by  the  storms, 
which  the  Creator  has  forbidden  to 
the  foot  of  man,  as  if  to  show  him 
that  even  the  earth  has  not  completely 
passed  under  his  dominion.  And  man 
is  not  degraded  by  the  representation 
of  heights  which  ne  cannot  ascend ; 
only  shown  his  proper  niche  in  nar 
ture.  Nor  can  we  conceive  any  ne- 
cessary unhappiness  connected  with 
the  horizon  oeing  shut  up  by  an  in- 
accessible mountain,  unless  all  the 
beings  of  painting  are  to  be  supposed 
smitten  with  the  Hpnt-Blanc  ascend- 
ing mania,  which  seems  to  charac- 
terise our  Alpine  tourists  of  the 
nineteenth  centniy. 

There  is  another  passage  further 
on  in  tlie  book  where  the  Sketcher 
speaks  of  the  same  artist  as  inventing 
a  season  for  the  pastoral  style,  which 
is  neither  spring  nor  summer,  which 
has  all  the  mlness  of  the  latter,  and 
all  the  playftilness  <^  the  former,  so 
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that  an  ordinary  observer  would 
complain  that  he  did  not  know  to 
what  month  to  attribute  his  foliage 
and  flowers.  With  all  due  respect 
for  this  patriarch  of  landscape,  Gaa- 
par  Poussin,  we  may  venture  to  sur- 
mise, that  in  consequence  of  working 
out  sketches  into  pictures  in  the 
studio  instead  of  the  open  air,  he 
never  attained  the  fiEtculty  of  repre- 
senting exactly  the  differences  of  sea- 
son, and  of  preserving  the  peculiar 
characters  of  each,  which  several  of 
our  modem  painters  have  attained. 
Individuality  appears  to  be  his  great 
want,  whether  m  his  figures,  his 
trees,  or  his  general  delineations  of 
sceneiy.  There  is  nothing  gloomy 
or  sad  in  seasonal  changes  in  them- 
selves, and  in  immediate  reference  to 
man,  only  when  used  as  not  the 
most  exact  similitudes  of  his  destiny. 
Spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter 
do  not  quite  represent  the  infancy, 
maturity,  decline,  and  dotage  of  the 
year.  Winter  is  slumber,  not  death ; 
spring  an  awakening,  summer  a  wide- 
awake state,  and  autumn  a  drowsi- 
ness; or.  spring  is  the  morning, 
summertne  noon,  autumn  the  even- 
ing, and'  winter  the  night  of  the  year. 
The  death  of  the  individual  leaves 
alone  is  symbplical  of  our  own  :  but 
then  we  know  that  for  every  lear  that 
perishes  another  will  come  out  just 
as  good  as  the  last,  and  as  the  tree 
grows,  in  a  more  numerous  ^nera- 
tion.  When  we  die,  others  will  suc- 
ceed us — ^better  or  worse  than  our- 
selves— ^but  not  the  same.  Shake- 
speare and  Milton  will  never  exist  on 
earth  again,  and  that  is  the  strongest 
reason  apart  from  revealed  religion, 
and  corroborated  by  the  manifest  in- 
completeness of  every  great  man  who 
dies,  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  they  ex- 
ist elsewhere  than  on  earth.  Besides 
these  considerations  it  seems  that, 
as  far  as  artistic  beauty  is  conceped, 
no  more  promising  result  is  likely 
to  be  attained  from  taking  the  charac- 
teristics of  different  seasons  and  mix- 
ing them  together,  than  would  be  at- 
tamed  by  the  sculptor  who  attempted 
to  form  the  idwd  of  female  beauty  by 
taking  a  pretty  foot  from  one  model, 
and  a  handsome  nose  from  another, 
without  consideration  of  consistency. 
Each  season  has  its  peculiar  poetiy ; 
and,  indeed,  an  unvaiying  season  is  so 
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contrary  to  manifest  utility,  to  the 
possibility  of  the  production  of  fruits 
m  their  time,  that  even  imagination 
must  reject  it  as  hyperbolical  Onhr 
from  tropical  countries  could  such 
subjects  be  consistently  drawn  as 
would  denote  no  change  of  season, 
and  tropical  countries  are  not  the 
pleasantest.  Though  we  thoroughly 
feel  the  truth  of  the  Sketcher^s  re- 
marks as  to  the  moral  and  spiritual 
character  of  Gaspar's  trees,  tneir  af- 
fectionate bendings  and  gentle  influ- 
ences, we  cannot  quite  see  that  they 
are  anatomically  true,  or  in  fact  that 
they  are  in  the  highest  sense  an  ex- 
pression of  the  incomparable  forms 
of  nature  which  the  Sketcher  himself, 
in  his  own  theories  and  i)ractice,  seems 
to  have  apprehended  with  far  greater 
distinctness.  This  indeed  he  shows 
for  himself  when  he  ceases  to  write  of 
Graspar,  and  writes  of  his  own  expe- 
riencea  These  exjjeriences  are  chiefly 
drawn  from  the  neighbourhood  where 
the  Sketcher  resided.  When  writing 
of  wliat  he  has  jseen  and  painted,  it 
is  eas^r  to  see  that  he  is  perfectly  at 
home  in  it,  and  that  he  floats  by  his 
own  buoyancy,  having  discarded  the 
corks  of  the  old  masters.  He  is 
speaking  of  the  picturesque  which  is 
to  be  found  by  the  eye  of  the  artist  in 
hollow  lanes,  such  as  are  frequently 
seen  in  Devonshire — 

**  I  pass  them  daily,  some  extremely 
beautiful ;  but  to  me,  they  owe  all  their 
beauty  to  the  sentiment,  the  poetical 
seutiment,  they  convey.  They  always 
set  the  imagination  to  work.  Simply  as 
colour  they  would  move  me,  as  light  and 
shade  they  would  not  be  without  their 
effect  As  to  forms  and  objects,  they  too 
convey  something  more  to  the  mind  than 
the  eye  sees,  for  fancy  extracts  much 
from  them  ;  and  I  have  often  seen  such 
subjects,  and  in  good  hands  too,  spoiled 
for  want  of  a  little  examination  into  the 
nature  and  the  source  of  the  pleasure 
arising  from  them.  Here  is  a  deep  hol- 
low lane,  very  rich  in  colour,  simple  in 
the  general,  but  varied  in  the  individual 
forms  of  the  objects.  Here  are  brown 
earth-banks,  with  old  roots  curiously 
twisted,  shooting  out,  and  again  hiding 
themselves  in  the  deeper  holes.  Here 
are  various  greens,  yet  all  blending  into 
masses ;  the  road,  iiigged  enough,  leads 
down  rather  steep,  and,  in  consequence, 
at  an  edge  not  much  beyond  a  stone's 
throw,  is  lost,  and  from  thence  rises  up 
the  foliage  of  trees  below,  and  the  ailver 
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locks  of  the  young  beech  shoot  up 
through  it  All  this  part,  from  the  edge 
of  the  road  formed  by  its  descent,  is  il- 
luminated, but  teuderly,  by  the  sun ; 
but  the  light  comes  not  direct,  but 
through  the  leafage  of  other  trees  higher 
up  on  the  bank.  All  else  is  in  shade — 
not  all  equally  dark,  for  from  the  irregu- 
lar depths  and  hollows  of  the  banks 
some  parts  are  very  dark — excepting 
near  the  foreground  at  the  edge  of  the 
road,  where  the  sunbeams,  flickering 
through,  and  coloured  by  the  foliage 
above,  play  among  loose  stones  and  dead 
leaves,  and  slightly  running  up  the  op- 
posite bank,  just  gild  a  few  leaves  and  a 
single  white  half-blown  flower  of  a  bner 
rose.  The  light  is  throughout  that  of  a 
painted  cathedral  window.  I  see  no 
sky,  unless  it  be  perhaps  a  few  dots  of 
dark  grey,  that  serve  to  throw  out  both 
the  form  and  colour  of  the  transparent 
leafage  overhead.  All  is  still,  perfect 
silence — all  motionless,  save  the  shght 
play  of  the  sunbeams  on  the  stones  as 
mentioned ;  and  see  !  a  weasel,  or  some 
such  Uttle  creature*  is  running  across  the 
road  and  is  gone.  The  road  itself  is  in 
perfect  accordance  with  all  else.  1 1  is 
broken  in  ruts  indeed  ;  but  they  seem 
as  if  dug  deeper,  and  desperately  broken 
up  by  Nature's  myriads  of  unseen  sap- 
pers and  miners,  to  defy  the  irruption  of 
cart-wheels.  Yon  would  wonder  how 
you  came  there,  for  it  seems  charmed 
against  intrusion." 

Such  a  description  proves  that 
there  are  two  ways  of  treating  the 
everyday  scenery  of  our  highways 
and  byways  :  one,  that  of  the  mere  in- 

genious  imitator's,  who  gives  with  the 
eather  of  the  moor  the  shagginess  of 
donkeys  and  the  slovenliness  of  gyp- 
sies, with  the  idea  of  adding  the  pic- 
turesque to  the  reality ;  tiie  other,  that 
of  the  poetical  painter,  who  sees  in 
these  scenes  hidden  glories  that  com- 
mon eyes  do  not  see.  Amongst  the 
Sketcher's  favourite  haunts  are  men- 
tioned the  Leigh  Woods,  near  Bris- 
tol, and  opposite  Clifton.  Ho  espe- 
cially delighted  in  flying  from  the 
busy  life  of  the  inhabited  hank  of  the 
Avon  to  this  scene  of  extraordinary 
retirement,  peace,  beauty,  and  seclu- 
sion. The  Leign  Woods  are  well 
known  to  most  persons  resident  in 
the  West  of  England,  at  least  in  their 
characteristic  features ;  to  those  who 
do  not  know  them  we  will  endeavour 
to  indicate  their  character  and  posi- 
tion.    In  primeval  times,  long  be- 
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fore  history,  the  river  Avon,  which 
flows  about  Bath  and  Bristol,  would 
probably  have  found  its  way  to  the 
sea  somewhere  near  Clevedon,  in 
Somersetshire,  by  the  vale  of  Ash- 
ton,  winding  round  a  great  barrier  of 
limestone  hills,  which  prevented  a 
more  northerly  course.  Some  con- 
vulsion of  nature  apjpears  to  have 
occurred  in  times  of  which  alone 
geology  takes  cognisance,  which 
split  this  vast  limestone  barrier 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  made  a 
course  for  the  river  Avon  to  find 
its  way  into  the  Severn  sea  by  a 
shorter  cut,  and  in  a  more  northerly 
direction.  The  gorge  of  the  Avon 
divides  the  two  counties,  Gloucester- 
shire and  Somersetshire.  On  the  right 
bank  of  the  gorge,  looking  towa^ 
the  sea,  the  suburb  of  Clifton  is  built, 
covering  the  heights  with  rows  and 
crescento,  like  fortresses,  if  we  can 
imagine  the  windows  of  the  houses 
the  embrasures  of  guna  It  is  a  place 
of  striking,  but  far  from  picturesque 
appearance,  which  it  might  have  pre- 
sented had  it  been  built  with  more 
plan,  system,  and  taste^  and  been 
divided  into  a  number  of  mdependent 
villa  residences,  instead  of  being 
massed  as  it  is  in  continuous  masonry. 
Clifton  has  attempted  to  find  its  way 
across  the  gorge  to  the  other  side,  bv 
means  of  a  suspension  bridge,  which 
has  proved  a  failure,  an<L  happily  for 
art,  nas  been  given  up.  The  opposite 
side  is  covered  with  a  very  beautiful 
wood,  in  parts  of  which  the  trees  rise 
to  r^ly  majestic  proportions,  and 
the  broken  ground  of  which  presents 
a  variety  of  subjects  to  the  painter, 
especially  in  the  lateral  valleys  which 
descend  to  the  river  at  right  angles, 
each  with  its  separate  character. 
Such  are  the  Leign  Woods  of  the 
Sketcher,  a  district  extremely  lovely 
in  its  p^ciceful  seclusion,  though  so 
near  the  noise  of  a  commercial  city, 
only  wanting  running  water  to  moke 
it  perfect,  but  in  some  measure  in- 
demnified by  the  glimpses  of  the 
Avon  in  strong  sunlight^  seen  like 
patches  of  silver  through  the  em- 
Droidering  foliage.  At  Lynmouth,  in 
North  Devon,  he  appears  to  have 
made  himself  quite  as  much  at  home. 
Indeed,  the  ipreat  bulk  of  the  matter 
of  the  Sketcher  Papers  is  devoted  to 
the  illustration  of  this  charming  place, 
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or  the  place  is  made  a  repertory  of 
illustrating  specimens  to  the  theoreti- 
cal positions  of  the  Sketcher.  Where 
the  high  table-land  of  Exmoor  ap- 
proaches the  Bristol  Channel,  the 
rivers  which  run  from  its  watershed 
being  of  great  power  in  proportion  to 
their  size,  ana  occasionally  fed  to 
torrents  by  rains  and  melted  snows, 
have  in  time  scooped  out  for  them- 
selves courses  which  have  been  en- 
larged in  the  process  of  ages  into  deep 
and  capacious  gorges,  breaking  the 
edges  of  the  mountain  platform  into 
the  ffrandness  of  individual  hills  of  as 
mucn  as  a  thousand  feet  in  height,  and 
clothed  along  their  whole  courses  with 
trees  of  greater  or  smaller  growth ; 
while  the  bed  of  the  rivers,  or  rather 
river — for  they  all  converge  into  one 
main  stream —  is  choked  with  enor- 
mous blocksof  rock,theinconvenience 
of  which  the  stream  is  obliged  to  bear 
when  in  sound  mind,  as  if  in  conse- 
quence of.  and  in  punishment  ^or,  its 
occasional  aberrationsof  passion.  The 
bed  of  this  river  Lyn,  with  all  its 
fantastic  windings  round  the  blocks 
which  dam  its  course,  with  its  over- 
arching and  meeting  trees,  its  various 
and  variegated  banks,  its  multifarious 
and  many-coloured  forcCTOunds,  and 
tender  Imckgrounds  of  nill,  was  the 
Sketcher*s  own  domain,  which  none 
ever  possessed  in  so  full  a  measure 
as  he,  or  illustrated  so  vividly  and 
truthfiilly  by  pencil  and  by  pen. 
This  Lynmouth  combines  nearly  all 
the  attractions  of  inland  and  marine 
beauty.  When  the  mouth  of  the 
gorge  widens  to  meet  the  sea,  there 
are  a  few  exquisite  marine  pictures, 
and  a  little  of  that  sea-ousiness 
carried  on  by  sailors,  fishermen,  and 
boats,  which  helps  the  painter  so 
much  in  his  composition.  There  is 
much  truth  in  the  remarks  with 
which  the  first  paper  on  Lynmouth 
is  prefaced  :— 

"  How  Tery  few  are  the  spots  of  real 
beauty  on  the  surface  of  this  earth,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  waste  and  wilder- 
ness !  At  least,  sketchcrs  find  it  such  ; 
and  travellers  who  go  beyond  the  range 
of  art  and  civilisation,  do  not  present 
more  flattering  accounts.  Wo  have,  for 
the  most  part,  notices  of  interminable 
and  thick  forests,  swamps,  bleak  moors, 
rugged  mountains,  and  impenetrable 
morasses.    There  may  be,  indeed,  in  all 
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iheee,  at  times,  more  of  the  sublime,  lor 
the  sweepiiig  shadows  of  departiDg  day, 
and  the  moon^s  uncertaia  light  (luee  suh 
inctrtd  luna),  iovest  with  gnmdeur  scenes 
that  the  scrutinising  sun  detects  at  once 
to  be  monotonous  and  minute  even  in 
and  to  their  widest  extent  But  beauti- 
ful scenery,  luxuriant,  refreshing,  entic- 
ing, and  tangible,  where  you  would  be 
content  to  make  your  domicile,  is  but 
rarely  to  be  met  with.  Such  are  retreats, 
guarded  retreats,  retiring  spots,  that 
•scape  the  eye  of  the  turbulent,  the 
traffic-driven,  and  the  boisterous  1 " 

And  Lynmouth  is  certainly  one  of 
such  spots,  an  oasis  of  beauty  in  a 
desert  of  commonpktce.  TheSketcher 
knows  Lynmoutn  weJH,  has  searched 
out  every  nook  imd  cranny  in  it,  and 
seen,  if  he  has  not  painted,  every 
beauty  the  place  presents.  If  we 
begin  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lvn,  and 
its  junction  with  the  sea,  we  nna  him 
there  painting  and  describing,  *  and 
Deculiarlv  happy  in  his  descnption. 
It  is  evident  now  his  imagination 
personifies  and  endues  with  super- 
natural life  both  the  river  and  the 


**  It  was  now  nearly  high-water.  Im- 
mediately before  us  the  tide  was  coming 
in  with  a  fine  swell  over  the  large  masses 
of  stone,  that  at  low-water  are  ever  dark, 
covered  with  sea-weed,  scattered  every- 
where about  Not  that  there  was  a  very 
great  sea  here,  but  the  coming  in  of  the 
tide  is  everywhere  grand,  from  the  huge 
swell  and  driving  wave,  to  the  rush  over 
the  pebbles  to  your  very  feet,  and  the 
backward  play,  whirling  about  the  looser 
stones,  as  it  were  tossing  them  and  fry- 
ing them  (for  such  was  their  noise)  for 
old  Triton's  supper,  with  the  white  flakes 
and  bubbles  of  the  fat  and  froth  com- 
mingled as  they  retire,  to  be  again  whisk* 
ed  forward  by  the  break  of  the  incoming 
transparent  green  swell.  .  .  .  A  few 
minutes  ago  you  would  have  been  de- 
lighted to  have  stepped  down  on  the 
stones  of  the  pier,  to  have  watched  the 
tide  pouring  in ;  and  now  it  is  a  foot  un- 
der water,  and  the  resistance  it  offers 
below  sends  the  waves  clear  and  trans- 
parent over  its  top  with  a  rush  that 
would  take  you  off  your  footing  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  send  you  into  the  deep  water 
like  a  bob  or  bottle  of  sea-weed,  as  a  re- 
proof for  your  impertinent  scrutiny. 
There  is  something  much  more  notice- 
able in  the  waters  in  this  state  than  in 
their  greater  fury." 
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We  have  riven  this  passage  as  an 
example  of  tne  word-painting  of  the 
author  of  the  Sketcher.  It  would  be 
easjr  to  select  many  such.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
character  of  such  a  book  than  if  it 
was  a  continuous  tale,  or  a  connected 
treatise  on  any  given  sut^ject  Neither 
<^  these  it  professes  to  be.  AlthoughL 
considered  as  a  whole,  one  aim  ana 
end  runs  through  the  book,  the  asser- 
tion of  the  sketeher's  mission  and  its 
dignity ;  yet  the  subject  ramifies  in  a 
variety  of  directions^  and  includes 
much  pertinent  criticism  on  art,  and 
all  cognate  pursuits.  We  must  not 
overlook  the  poetiy,  or  rather  the 
songs;  for  the  Sketcher  Papers  are 
all  more  or  less  poetry.  These  are 
introduced  by  means  of  a  supposed 
interlocutor  called  Pictor,  who  com- 
poses songs  and  sin^gs  them  in  the 
mterludes  of  sketching.  The  son^ 
refer  to  the  artist's  occupation  m 
particular,  imd  in  general  to  the  life 
and  doings  of  all  wose  pastoral  and 
rural  people  who  prefer,  as  did  the 
Black  Douglas,  the  singing  of  the 
bird  to  the  squeaking  of  the  mouse. 
Of  these  songs  the  sentiment  is  sim- 
ple, as  that  of  all  songs  ought  to  be, 
ana  the  verbal  melody  is  exquisite. 
A  song  requires  perfect  taste  to  write 
it,  almost  inspiration,  because  in  all 
cases  the  idea  must  be  simple,  and, 
like  Gktspar^s  mountains,  easily  acces- 
sible, and  yet  novel  And  we  do  not 
think  that  we  are  giving  small  praise 
when  we  say  that  we  believe  the 
pages  of  the  Sketcher  to  contain  some 
genuine  songs,  such  as  would  live 
and  please  m  refined  society,  espe- 
cially when  set  to  appropriate  airs. 
One  of  such  songs  is  the  following  : 
we  select  it  rather  for  its  convenient 
brevity,  than  for  its  superiority  to 
the  rest : — 

' '  Touoh  not  the  sweet  guitar,  Lady, 

Under  the  greenwood  tree  ; 
Throw  not  the  spell  of  thy  voice.  Lady, 

Over  the  wild  and  free  ; 
For  it  telleth  how  love,  in  a  scene  like  this. 
Were  all-sufficient  for  earthly  bliss. 

See  where  the  pale  rose  twines,  Lady  ; 

Hear  ye  the  wild-dove  coo 
Above  in  the  fragrant  woods,  Lady, 

That  softest  airs  do  woo  ? 
All  here  is  a  charm  to  aid  thy  speU ; 
Lady,  I  fear  to  love  too  well. 
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In  chambeni  of  sUk  and  gold,  Ladj, 

Touch  then  the  sweet  guitar, 
*Mid  crowds  and  sparkling  lights,  Ladj, 

Thvself  the  brightest  star. 
Amid  things  too  costly  and  rare  for  me, 
O,  then  I  can  listen,  and  still  be  free." 

But  this  writing  of  songs  wius  a  mere 
by-play  and  recreation  to  the  Sketch- 
er:  he  seems  to  have  thrown  them 
off  only  in  order  to  rest  his  pen^ 
wearied  with  earnest  writing,  before 
he  grappled  anew  with  the  ^reat  ar- 
gument of  the  dignity  of  the  land- 
Bcape-paintef  s  mission.  This  idea  is 
to  tnis  book  what  the  wrath  of  Achil- 
les is  to  the  Iliad  —the  argument  of 
the  whole.  And  most  fully,  clearly, 
and  satisfactorily  we  beHeve  it  to 
have  been  carried  to  its  conclusion. 
The  book  is  complete  in  itself,  as  far 
as  its  end  is  concerned.  Its  illustra- 
tions are  chiefly  drawn  from  the 
scenery  of  his  own  neighbourhood,  but 
beautiful  scener^r  in  one  region  or  the 
same  countiy  is  in  general  points  not 
much  unlike  beautSul  scenenr  in  an- 
other, though  details  may  dif^r.  The 
foregrounds  would  be  much  the  same, 
and  the  chief  variety  would  occur  in 
distance.  The  forms  of  mountains 
on  the  horizon  chiefly  distinguish  one 
scene  from  another,  or  the  presence 
or  absence  of  elevations  in  oistance. 
Later  in  life,  theauthor  of  TkeSketcher 
spent  a  fruitful  summer  at  Bettws-y- 
Coed,  in  North  Wales,  illustrating  by 
his  pencil  the  almost  infinite  vanety 
of  scenery  that  is  to  be  found  there 
in  a  smaQ  compass.  We  may  regret 
that  notices  of  this  choice  region  were 
not  included  in  the  plan  of  the 
Sketcher,  which,  it  must  be  always 
remembered,  however  new  it  may 
appear  in  its  totality — and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  it  will  be  quite 
new  to  the  great  m^ority  of  readers 
— is  but  a  republication  of  papers 
published  years  ago,  as  we  before  ob- 
served. Not  that  we  need  apologise 
for  it  on  this  score;  it  is  consistent 
throughout,  and  as  various  and  free 
from  repetition  in  its  beauties  as  the 
sceneiy  which  it  would  delineate. 
Nor  less  remarkable  is  it  for  the 
geniality  and  tenderness  of  its  social 
sentiments^  than  the  happiness  of  its 
criticisms  on  matters  or  taste.  So 
we  may  fairly  say  tiiat  it  is  a  book 
to  guide  the  hand,  refresh  the  mind, 
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and  warm  the  heart  at  the  same 
time.  And  yet  more,  as  a  practical 
guide  on  matters  of  art,  ana  as  sup- 
plying tests  by  which  the  aspirant 
painter  may  learn  whether  or  not 
there  is  the  right  stuff  in  him,  we  can 
imagine  no  mere  formal  manual 
superior  in  value.  Let  us  take  the 
following  passa^  referring  to  the 
spots  where  on^  sketching  is  likely 
to  be  found  which  is  worth  going  to 
seek:— 

"  There  is  no  studying  landscape  pro- 
per near  large  cities,  though  there  are 
effects  for  every  one's  daubing.  A  black 
windmill  throwing  its  hideous  arms  into 
a  white  cloud  bursting  out  of  a  dark- 
grey  one,  a  moor,  and  a  reedy  puddle, 
will  thoroughly  satisfy  the  ambition  of 
many,  humble  enough  to  abject  poverty 
in  subject,  presuming  enough  in  effect. 
They  take  great  pains  that  their  deformi- 
ties shall  stare.  Ere  it  be  too  late,  and 
they  become  confirmed  in  their  vulgar 
vanities,  let  them  take  coach  an  hundred 
miles  or  so,  and  follow  the  course  of 
some  of  our  sweet  rivers.  Rivers  are 
always  poetical ;  they  move,  or  glide,  or 
break  into  fall  and  rapid,  through  their 
courses,  as  if  they  were  full  of  life,  and 
were  on  nature's  mysterious  errands. 
The  sunbeams  gleam  upon  them  with 
messages  from  the  heavens.  Trees  bend 
to  them,  and,  receiving  freshness  and 
fragrance,  grow  in  their  music ;  flowers 
kiss  them,  love  haunts  them,  silence 
keeps  awake  in  their  caverns  and  seques- 
tered nooks,  and  there  the  nightingale 
sings  to  her ;  the  bright  and  many-col- 
oured bow  arches  their  falls,  and  the 
blessed  and  blessing  moon  shines  on 
them,  and  gifts  them  with  magic.  Let 
them  be  followed  from  their  sources,  in 
mountain  or  moor,  through  dell,  dingle, 
ravine,  and  more  open  valley,  over  which 
the  clouds  loiter  to  admire,—"  do  rest ;" 
and  if  the  mind  of  the  sketcher  do  not 
drink  poetry  through  his  eye,  and  con- 
vey it  to  his  portfolio,  ho  may  be  sure 
neither  nature  nor  art  intended  him  to  be 
painter  or  sketcher.  But  if  he  findd  his 
soul  poetic,  and  imbued  with  the  feelings 
of  the  poets  he  has  read,  he  will  call  up 
such  ideas  as  will  suit  his  scenery,  enable 
him  to  give  it  a  new  character,  perhaps 
nowise  inconsistent  with  that  it  has  or 
indicates,  and  ho  wUl  thus  study  with  a 
purpose." 

In  another  place  the  Sketcher 
thinks  it  worth  nis  while  to  descend 
to  plain  matter  of  fact,  and  to  ^ve 
some  particulars  about  a  medium 
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which  ho  has  found  exceedingly  ser- 
viceable in  water-colour  painting. 
Water-colour  painting,  he  remarks, 
is  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  English 
school  "  Undoubtedly  we  may  claim 
the  invention  of  painting  in  water- 
colours,  and  pre-eminence  in  that  art 
beyond  comparison.**  We  never  could 
quite  understand  why  this  depart- 
ment has  been  considered  inferior  to 
oil-paintin£c.  It  may  have  been,  till 
lateljr,  deficient  in  the  power  of  ex- 
pressing everything ;  but  so  much  has 
been  done  in  the  invention  and  ap- 
plication of  colours,  especially  in  the 
use  of  body-colours  as  a  substitute 
for  the  scratchings  and  erasures  of 
the  old  style,  and  such  a  sufficiency 
of  expression  has  been  gained,  that 
although  a  certain  richness  always 
attends  the  use  of  oil-colours,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  decide  which  style  was 
most  perfect  in  the  representation  of 
nature.  Surely  the  water-colour 
artist  has  gain^  the  right  to  call  his 
productions  paintings,  instead  of 
merely  drawings?  The  Sketcher  is 
speaking  of  the  value  of  a  medium 
mixed  with  chalk,  for  giving  body 
both  to  oil  and  water  colours  in 
sketching : — 

"  You  observe,  I  have  here  my  chalk 
mixed  up  in  bottles  (I  have  mixed  it  up 
with  rice-water,  to  moke  it  adhere),  and 
thus  1  am  enabled  to  use  it  as  freely  as 
1  would  white  on  the  oil  palette.  Now, 
here  is  the  deep-brown  water ;  I  have 
marked  in  the  stones  beneath,  and  some 
variety  of  colour,  but  the  whole  will 
bear  a  wash  of  umber ;  and  while  that  is 
wet— here  wo  have  it — thus,  I  take  a 
lump  of  this  half-liquid  chalk  upon  my 
brush,  and  drive  it  in  lines,  imitating 
the  course  of  the  water ;  before  that  is 
quite  dry,  I  shall  glaze  it  over  here  and 
there  with  those  yellow  and  greyish- 
green  tints  you  see  playing  about  the 
half  foam— thus, — and  work  on  again, 
with  fresh  masses,  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner, on  the  falls  of  the  water,  continu- 
ally glazing  over  till  I  get  something  of 

the  transparency. The 

operation  of  chalk  in  oil  is  quite  the  re- 
verse of  that  in  water  colours.  In  the 
latter  it  works  by  its  opacity  ;  in  the 
former,  by  furnishing  a  transparent  me- 
dium, or  nearly  so." 

These  practical  remarks  show  that 
the  book  is  not  the  production  of  a 
mere  theorist^  but  of  one  who  made 
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the  art  the  occupation  of  his  hands 
as  well  as  of  his  brain. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  Mr  Eagles, 
the  author  of  The  Sketcher,  though 
he  could  write  on  the  subject  of  the 
arts,  never  made  himself  known  by 
his  paintings,  and  yet  it  is  not  the 
less  true  that  his  life  was  devoted  to 
painting.    He  never  painted  for  the 

Eublic.  Very  few  of  his  pictures 
ave  ever  been  exhibited,  and  those 
few  have  been  exhibited  without  os- 
tentation, and  with  a  perfect  careless- 
ness as  to  the  opinion  of  the  public 
concerning  them.  His  sketches,  on 
which  we  consider  his  fame  as  an 
artist  principally  to  rest,  have  ever 
remained  in  the  possession  of  himself 
and  a  few  private  friends.  Thus  his 
most  lifelike  and  natural  scenes  have 
never  been  placed  before  the  public 
eye.  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  ever 
will  be.  Yet  his  power  of  production 
was  enormous,  and  he  seemed  so  per- 
fectly master  of  his  materials  tnat 
he  would  eflfect,  when  seemingly  pay- 
ing with  them,  what  others  could 
omy  effect  by  laborious  attention. 
He  studied  to  the  bottom  the  sub- 
ject of  media  and  pigments,  and  there 
was  scarcely  any,  in  one  or  the  other 
class,  with  the  comparative  merits  of 
which  he  was  not  acquainted.  Yet 
profound  in  the  knowledge  of  art, 
and  knowing  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  the  secret  recesses  of  woodland, 
sea-side,  and  river-side  nature,  he 
may  perhaps  have  laid  himself  open 
to  the  charge  of  a  want  of  catholi- 
city of  taste,  in  the  rejection  of  hosts 
of  subiects  which  others  admired,  and 
thought  worthy  of  recording  on  can- 
vass. If  he  erred  here — and  we  doubt 
if  he  did — the  error  arose  from  his 
fastidiousness  of  taste,  and  anxiety  to 
raise  the  art  to  which  he  was  so  de- 
votedly attached.  Certain  it  is  that 
he  held  forth  to  admiration,  and  illus- 
trated the  greatest  beauties  of  nature ; 
and  if  he  passed  over  the  lesser  as  no 
becmties  at  all,  the  omission  is  not 
veiy  greatly  to  be  regretted.  On  the 
whole,  the  Sketcher  papers  present 
an  unique  and  original  view  of  art ; 
and  even  the  uninitiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  brush  cannot  rise 
from  their  perusal  without  a  farther 
prospect  into  at  least  the  outer  courts 
of  the  temple,  than  they  have  been 
able  to  obtain  by  other  meana 
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THE  ATHELIKGS  ;  OB,  THE  THREE  GIFTS. 


PART  ni. 


OHAFTEB  XVI. 


It  would  be  impossible  to  describe, 
after  that  first  beginning,  the  pleasant 
interest  and  excitement  kept  up  in 
this  family  concerning  the  fortune  of 
Agnes.  All  kinds  of  vague  and  de- 
lightful magnificences  floated  in  the 
mmds  of  the  two  girls :  guesses  of 
prodidouB  sums  of  money  and  unima- 
ginable honours  were  constantly 
liazarded  bv  Marian;  and  Agnes, 
though  she  laughed  at,  and  professed 
to  disbelieve  these  splendid  imagina- 
tions, was,  beyond  all  controversy, 
greatly  influenced  by  them.  The 
house  held  up  its  head,  and  began 
to  dream  of  fame  and  greatness. 
Even  Mr  Atheling^  in  a  trance  of 
exalted  and  exultmg  fancy,  went 
down  self-absorbed  through  the 
bus^  moving  streets,  and  scarcely 
noticed  the  steady  current  of  the 
Islingtonian  public  setting  in  strong 
for  the  City.  Even  mamma,  going 
about  her  household  business,  haa 
something  visionaiy  in  her  eye ;  she 
saw  a  long  way  beyond  to-day^s 
little  cares  and  dimculties^-4;he  grand 
distant  lights  of  the  future  stream- 
ing down  on  the  fair  heads  of  her 
two  girls.  It  was  not  possible,  at 
least  in  the  mother^s  fancy,  to  sepa- 
rate these  two  who  were  so  closely, 
united.  No  one  in  the  house,  in- 
deed, could  recognise  Agnes  without 
Marian,  or  Manan  without  Agnes ; 
and  this  new  fortune  belonged  to 
both. 

And  then  there  followed  all  those 
indefinite  but  glorious  ac^uncts  in- 
volved in  this  oeginning  of  fate — 
society,  friends,  a  class  of  people,  as 
those  good  dreamers  supposed,  more 
able  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  simple  and  modest  refinement  of 
these  young  minds ;— all  the  world 
was  to  be  moved  by  this  one  book — 
eveiybody  was  to  render  homage — 
all  society  to  be  disturbed  with 
eagemesa  Mr  Atheling  abjured  the 
£ftmily  not  to  raise  their  expectations 
too  mgh,  yet  raised  his  own  to  the 
most  magnificent  level  of  unlikely 


greatness.  Mrs  Atheling  had  gene- 
rous compunctions  of  mind  as  she 
looked  at  the  ribbons  already  half 
faded.  Agnes  now  was  in  a  very 
different  position  from  her  who  made 
the  unthrifty  purchase  of  a  colour 
which  would  not  bear  the  sun. 
Mamma  held  a  very  solemn  svnod 
in  her  own  mind,  and  was  half  re- 
solved to  buy  new  ones  upon  her  own 
responsibility.  But  then  there  was 
something  shabby  in  building  upon 
an  expectation  which  as  yet  was  so 
indeimite.  And  we  are  glad  to  say 
there  was  so  much  sobrie^  and  good 
sense  in  the  house  of  the  Athehngs, 
despite  their  glorious  anticipations, 
that  the  ribbons  of  Agnes  and  Marian, 
though  they  began  to  Mfil  Mrs 
Atheling's  prediction,  still  steadily 
did  their  duty^  and  bade  fair  to  last 
out  their  appomted  time. 

This  was  a  very  pleasant  time  to 
the  whole  household.  Their  position, 
their  comfort,  their  external  circum- 
stances, were  in  no  respect  changed, 
yet  everything  was  bnghtened  ana 
radiant  in  an  overflow  of  hope. 
There  was  neither  ill  nor  sickness 
nor  sorrow  to  mar  the  enjoyment ; 
everything  at  this  period  was  going 
well  with  them,  to  whom  many  a 
day  and  many  a  year  had  gone  lull 
heavily.  They  were  not  aware  them- 
selves of  their  present  happiness; 
they  were  all  looking  eagerly  for- 
ward, bent  upon  a  future  which  was 
to  be  so  much  superior  to  to-day,  and 
none  dreamed  how  little  delight  was 
to  be  got  out  of  the  realisation  in 
comparison  with  the  delight  they  all 
took  in  the  hope.  They  could  afford 
60  well  to  laugh  at  all  their  homely 
difficulties  —  to  make  jokes  upon 
mamma's  grave  looks  as  she  dis- 
covered an  extravagant  shilling  or 
two  in  the  household  accounts — or 
found  out  that  Susan  hod  been  waste- 
ful in  the  kitchen.  It  was  so  odd,  so 
funny,  to  contrast  these  minute 
cares  with  the  golden  age  which  was 
to  come. 
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And  then  the  plans  and  secret 
intentions,  the  wonderfiU  committees 
which  sat  in  profound  retirement; 
Muian  plotting  with  mamma  what 
Agnes  should  have  when  she  came 
into  her  fortune,  and  Agnes  advising, 
with  the  same  infallible  authority, 
for  the  advantage  of  Marian.  The 
vast  and  ambitious  project  of  the 
girls  for  going  to  the  country — the 
country  or  the  sea-side — some  one, 
they  did  not  care  which,  of  those 
beautiful  unknown  beatific  regions 
out  of  London,  which  were  to  them 
all  fairyland  and  countries  of  magic. 
We  suppose  nobody  ever  did  enjoy 
the  sea  breezes  as  .A^es  and  Manan 
Atheling,  in  their  little  white  bed- 
chamber, eiyoyed  the  imaginary  gale 
upon  the  imaginary  sands,  which 
they  could  perceive  brightening  the 
cheek  of  mamma,  and  tossing  ftbout 
the  curls  of  the  twin-babies,  at  anj 
moment  of  any  night  or  day.  This 
was  to  be  the  grand  triumph  of  the 
time  when  Agnes  came  into  her  for- 
tune, though  even  mamma  as  yet  had 
not  heard  of  the  project ;  but  already 
it  was  a  greater  pleasure  to  the  girfs 
than  any  real  visit  to  any  real  sea^ 
eide  in  this  visible  earth  ever  could 
be. 

And  then  there  began  to  come, 
dropping  in  at  all  hours^  from  the 
earliest  post  in  the  mommg  to  the 
last  startling  delivery  at  nine  o'clock 
at  night,  packets  of  printed  papers— 
the  proo^sheets  of  this  astonishing 
book.  You  are  not  to  suppose  thsS 
those  proofs  needed  much  correcting 
— Agnes*s  manuscript  was  far  too 
daintily  written  for  that ;  but  every 
one  read  them  with  the  utmost  care 
and  attention,  and  Papa  made  Uttle 
crosses  in  pencil  on  the  margin  when 
he  came  to  a  doubtful  word.  Every- 
body read  them,  not  once  only,  but 
sometimes  twice,  or  even  three  times 
over — everybody  but  Charlie,  who 
eat  them  up  with  his  bread  and 
butter  at  tea,  did  not  say  a  word  on 
the  subject,  and  never  looked  at 
thema^ain.  All  Bellevue  resounded 
with  the  knocks  of  that  incessant 
postman  at  Number  Ten.  Public 
pinion  was  divided  on  the  subject 
Some  people  said  the  Athelings  had 
been  extravagant,  and  were  now 
suffering  under    a  veiy  Eg3rptian 
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plague,  a  hailstorm  of  bills  j  others, 
more  cnaritable,  had  private  informa- 
tion that  both  the  Miss  Athelings 
were  going  to  be  married,  and  be- 
lieved this  continual  dropping  to  be 
a  carnival  shower  of  flowers  and  bon- 
bons^ the  love-letters  of  the  affianced 
bridegrooms ;  but  nobody  supposed 
that  the  unconscious  and  innocent 
postman  stood  a  respectable  deputy 
for  the  little  Beelzebub,  to  whose 
sooty  hands  of  natural  right  should 
have  been  committed  the  custody  of 
those  fair  and  uncorrectable  sheets. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  this  sable  emis- 
sary made  a  hasty  and  half-visible 
appearance  in  his  own  proper  person, 
with  one  startling  knock,  as  loud,  but 
more  solemn  than  the  postman — 
"That's  the  Devil!"  said  Charlie, 
with  imexpected  animation,  the  se- 
cond time  this  emphatic  sound  was 
heard;  and  Susan  refused  point- 
blank  to  open  the  door. 

How  carefully  these  sheets  were 
corrected !  how  punctually  they  were 
returned !— with  what  conscientious 
care  and  earnestness  the  young 
author  attended  to  all  the  require- 
ments of  printer  and  publisher! 
There  was  something  amusing,  yet 
something  touching  as  well,  in  the 
sincere  and  natural  humbleness  of 
these  simple  people.  Whatever  they 
said,  they  could  not  help  thinking 
that  some  secret  spring  of  kindness 
had  moved  Mr  burhngton  -  that 
somehow  this  unconscious  gentleman, 
most  innocent  of  any  such  inten- 
tion, meant  to  do  them  all  a  favour. 
And  moved  by  the  influence  of  this 
amiable  delusion,  Agnes  was  scrupu- 
lously attentive  to  afl  the  suggestions 
of  the  publisher.  Mr  Burlington 
was  somewhat  amused  himself  by 
his  new  writer's  obedience,  but  doubts 
fill,  and  did  not  half  understand  it ; 
for  it  is  not  always  easy  to  compre- 
hend downright  and  simple  sincerity. 
But  the  young  author  went  on  upon 
her  guileless  way,  taking  no  particu- 
lar thought  of  her  own  motives  *  and 
on  with  her  every  step  went  all  the 
family,  excited  and  unanimous.  To 
her  bNeionged  the  special  pleasure  of 
being  the  cause  of  this  happy  com- 
motion; but  the  pleasure  and  the 
honour  and  the  delight  belonged 
equally  to  them  alL 
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CHAPTBR  XfJI. — AN   AMBRICAIf  SKETCH. 


"  Here !  there's  reading  for  you,** 
said  Miss  Wilisie^  throwing  upon  the 
family  table  a  httle  roll  of  puipers. 
"  They  tell  me  there's  something  of 
the  kmd  stirring  among  yoar8ehre& 
If  there's  one  thmg  I  cannot  put  up 
with,  it's  to  see  a  parcel  of  young 
folk  setting  up  to  read  lessons  to  the 
world  !" 

"  Not  Agnes,"  cried  Marian  eager- 
ly ;  "  only  wait  till  it  comes  out  I 
know  so  welL  Miss  Willsie,  how  you 
will  like  her  book." 

"  No  such  thing,"  said  Miss  WUl- 
sie  indignantly.  ^  I  would  just  like 
to  know— twenty  years  old,  and  never 
out  of  her  mother  s  charge  a  week  at 
a  time— I  would  just  like  any  person 
to  tell  me  what  A^es  AtheUng  can 
have  to  say  to  the  like  of  me !" 

'^  Indeed,  nothing  at  all,"  said  A^- 
ne^  blushing  and  laughing ;  "  but  it 
is  different  with  Mr  Eadicott  Now, 
nobody  must  speak  a  word.  Here 
it  is." 

"  No !  let  me  away  first,"  cried 
Miss  Willsie  in  terror.  She  was  ra- 
ther abrupt  in  her  exits  and  entrances. 
This  time  she  disappeared  instanta- 
neously, shaking  her  hand  at  some 
imaginary  culpnt,  and  had  closed  the 
gate  behind  her  with  a  swing,  before 
Agnes  was  able  to  begin  the  series  of 
"  Letters  from  England  "  which  were 
to  immortalise  the  name  of  Mr  Foggo 
S.Endicott.  The  New  World  bic«ra- 
phist  began  with  his  voyage,  and  aU 
the  '^  emotions  awakened  in  his 
breast"  by  finding  himself  at  sea : 
and  immeaiately  thereafter  followea 
a  special  chapter,  headed  '^  Eillie- 
crankie  Lodge." 

"  How  deughtful,"  wrote  the  tra- 
veller, '*  so  many  thousand  miles  from 
home,  so  far  away  from  those  who 
love  us,  to^meet  with  the  sympathy 
and  communion  of  kindrea  mood ! 
To  this  home  of  the  domestic  affec- 
tions I  am  glad  at  once  to  introduce 
my  readers,  as  a  beautiful  example  of 
that  Old  England  felicity,  which  is,  I 
ffrieve  to  say,  so  sadly  outbalanced 
by  oppression  and  tyranny  and  crime ! 
This  Deautifiil  suburban  retreat  is  the 
home  of  my  respected  relatives,  Mr 
F.  and  his  maiden  sister  Miss  Wil- 


helmina  F.  Here  they  live  with  old 
books,  old  furniture,  and  old  pictures 
around  them,  with  old  plate  upon 
their  table,  old  servants  m  waiting, 
and  an  old  cat  coiled  up  in  comfort 
upon  their  cosy  hearth !  A  graceful 
air  of  antiquity  pervades  everything. 
The  inkstand  from  which  I  write  be-  ^ 
longed  to  a  great-grandfather ;  the  "^ 
footstool  under  my  feet  was  worked 
by  an  old  lady  of  the  days  of  the 
lovely  Queen  Maiy :  and  I  cannot 
define  the  date  of  the  china  in  that 
carved  cabinet :  all  this,  which  would 
be  out  of  place  in  one  of  the  splendid 
palaces  oi  our  busy  citizens,  is  here 
m  perfect  harmony  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  inmates.  It  is  such  a  house 
as  naturally  belongs  to  an  old  coun- 
try, an  old  family,  and  an  old  and 
secluded  pair. 

^'  My  uncle  is  an  epitome  of  all  that 
is  worthy  in  man.  Like  most  remark- 
able Scotsmen,  he  takes  snuff :  and 
to  perceive  his  penetration  ana  wise 
saffacity,  one  has  only  to  look  at  the 
noole  head  which  he  carries  with  a 
hereditary  loftiness.  His  sister  is  a 
noble  old  lady,  and  entirely  devoted 
to  him.  In  fact,  they  are  all  the 
world  to  each  other :  and  the  confi- 
dence with  which  tne  brother  con- 
fides all  his  cares  and  sorrows  to  the 
faithful  bosom  of  his  sister,  is  a  truly 
touching  sight ;  while  Miss  Wilhel- 
mina  F.,  on  ner  part,  seldom  makes 
an  observation  without  winding  up 
by  a  reference  to  *  my  brother.'  It  is 
a  long  time  since  I  have  found  any- 
where so  fresh  and  delightful  an  ob- 
ject of  study  as  the  different  charac- 
teristics of  this  united  pair.  It  is 
beautiful  to  watch  the  natural  traits 
unfolding  themselves.  One  has  al- 
most as  much  pleasure  in  the  investi- 
gation as  one  has  in  studying  the 
developments  of  childhood ;  and  my 
admirable  relatives  are  as  delightfully 
unconscious  of  their  own  distmgnish- 
ingoufdities  as  even  children  comd  be. 

"Their  house  is  a  beautiful  little 
suburban  villa,  far  from  the  noise  and 
din  of  the  great  city.  Here  they 
spend  their  l^utiful  old  age  in  hos- 
pit^ty  and  beneficence ;  be^^ars  (for 
there  are  always  b^ggais  in  loigland) 
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come  to  the  door  every  morning  with 
patriarchal  fiuniliarity,  and  receive 
their  dole  through  an  opening  in  the 
door,  like  the  ancient  buttenr-hatch ; 
every  morning,  upon  the  garden  paths 
crumbs  are  strewed  for  the  robins 
and  the  sparrows,  and  the  birds  come 
hopping  fearlessly  about  the  old 
lady's  feet,  trusting  in  her  gracious 
nature.  All  the  borders  are  filled 
with  wallflowers^  the  favourite  plant 
of  Miss  Wilhelmma,  and  they  seemed 
to  me  to  send  up  a  sweeter  fragrance 
when  she  watered  them  with  her  deli- 
cate little  engine,  or  pruned  them 
with  her  own  nand ;  for  everything, 
animate  and  inanimate,  seems  to 
know  that  she  is  good. 

"  To  complete  this  delightful  pic- 
ture, there  is  just  that  shade  of  soli- 
citude and  anxiety  wanting  to  make 
it  perfect.  Thev  nave  a  nephew,  this 
excellent  couple,  over  whom  they 
watch  with  the  characteristic  jealousy 
of  a^e  watching  youth.  While  my 
admirable  uncle  eats  his  ^gg  at  break- 
fast, he  talks  of  Harry ;  while  aunt 
Wilhelmina  pours  out  the  tea  from 
her  magnificent  old  silver  teapot,  she 
makes  apologies  and  excuses  for  him. 
They  will  make  him  their  heir,  I  do 
not  doubt,  for  he  is  a  handsome  and 
prepossessing  youth;  and  however 
this  may  be  to  my  iiyury,  I  joyfiilly 
waive  my  claim ;  for  the  sight  of  their 
tender  affection  and  beautiful  solici- 
tude is  a  greater  boon  to  a  student  of 
mankind  like  myself  than  all  their 
old  hereditary  hoards  or  patrimonial 
acres ;  and  so  I  say,  Good  fortune  to 
Harry,  and  let  aU  my  readers  say 
Amen!** 

We  are  afraid  to  say  how  difficult 
Agnes  found  it  to  accomplish  this 
reading  in  peace;  but  in  spite  of 
Marian's  laughter  and  Mrs  Atheling's 
indignant  interruptions,  Agnes  her- 
self was  slightly  impressed  by  these 
fine  sentiments  and  pretty  sentences. 
She  laid  down  the  paper  with  an  air 
of  extreme  perplexity,  and  could 
scarcely  be  tempted  to  smile.  "  Per- 
haps that  is  how  Mr  Endicott  sees 
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things,"  said  Agnes :  "  perhaps  he  has 
so  fine  a  mind— perhaps— Now,  I  am 
sure,  mamma,  if  you  nad  not  Imowu 
Miss  Willsie,  you  would  have  thought 
it  very  pretty.    I  know  you  would." 

"  Do  not  speak  to  me,  child,"  cried 
Mrs  Atheling  energetically.  "  Pretty ! 
why,  he  is  coming  here  to-night ! " 

And  Marian  clapped  her  hands. 
"  Mamma  will  be  in  the  next  one  !" 
cried  Marian ;  '^  and  he  will  find  out 
that  Agnes  is  a  great  author,  and 
that  we  are  all  so  anxious  about 
Charlie.  Oh,  I  hope  he  will  send  us 
a  copy.  What  fun  it  would  be  to 
read  about  papa  and  his  newspaper, 
and  what  everybody  was  domg  at 
home  here  in  Bellevue!" 

"  It  would  be  very  impertinent," 
said  Mrs  Atheling,  reddening  with 
anger :  "  and  if  anything  of  the  kind 
should  happen,  I  will  never  forgive 
Mr  Foggo.  You  will  take  care  to 
speak  as  little  as  possible  to  him, 
Marian ;  he  is  not  a  safe  person. 
Pretty  !  Does  he  think  he  has  a  right 
to  come  into  respectable  houses  and 
make  his  pretty  pictures  1  You  must 
be  very  much  upon  your  guard,  girls. 
T  forbid  you  to  be  friendly  with  such 
a  person  as  that  I " 

"  But  perhaps" — said  Agnes. 

"  Perhaps — nonsense,"  cried  mam- 
ma indignantly ;  ''  he  must  not  come 
in  here,  that  1  am  resolved.  Go  and 
tell  Susan  we  will  sit  in  the  best  room 
to-night." 

But  Agnes  meditated  the  matter 
anxiously — perhaps,  though  she  did 
not  say  it— perhaps  to  be  a  great  lite- 
rary personage,  it  was  necessary  to 
"  find  good  in  everything,"  after  the 
newest  fashion,  like  Mr  mdicott.  Ag- 
nes was  much  puzzled,  and  somewhat 
discouraged,  on  her  own  account.  She 
did  not  think  it  possible  she  coidd 
ever  come  to  such  a  sublime  and  ele- 
vated view  of  ordinary  things ;  she 
felt  herself  a  woeful  way  behind  Mr 
Endicott,  and  with  a  little  eagerness 
looked  forward  to  his  visit  Would 
he  justify  himself— what  would  he 
say? 


CHAPTER  XVm.— OOMPAUY. 


The  best  room  was  not  by  any 
means  so  bright,  so  cheerfiil,  or  so 
kindly  as  the  family  parlour,  with  its 


family  disarrangement,  and  the  ama- 
teur paper-hanging  upon  its  walls. 
Before  tneir  guests  arrived  the  girk 
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made  an  effort  to  improve  its  appear- 
ance. Tliey  pulled  tne  last  beautiful 
bunches  of  the  lilac  to  fill  the  little 
glass  vasesw  and  placed  candles  in  the 
ornamental  glass  candlesticks  upon 
the  mantelpiece.  But  even  a  double 
quantity  or  li^ht  did  not  bring  good 
cneer  to  this  dull  and  solenm  apart- 
ment. Had  it  been  winter,  inaeed, 
a  fire  might  have  made  a  difference ; 
but  it  was  early  summer — one  of  those 
bfiJmv  nights  so  sweet  out  of  doors, 
which  give  an  additional  shade  of 
gloom  to  dark-complexioned  parlours, 
uiuttin^  out  the  moon  and  the  stars, 
the  night  air  and  the  dew.  Agnes 
and  l^rian,  fanciful  and  visionary. 
kept  the  door  open  themselves,  ana 
went  wandering  about  the  dark  gar- 
den, where  the  summer  flowers  came 
slowly,  and  the  last  primrose  was 
dying  pale  and  sweet  under  the  pop- 
lar tree.  They  went  silently  and 
singly,  one  after  the  other,  through 
the  garden  paths,  hearing,  without 
observing,  the  two  different  footsteps 
which  came  to  the  front  door.  If  they 
were  thinking,  neither  of  them  knew 
or  could  tell  what  she  was  thinking 
about,  and  they  returned  to  the 
house  without  a  word,  only  knowing 
how  much  more  pleasant  it  was  to  be 
out  here  in  the  musical  and  breath- 
ing darkness,  than  to  be  shut  closely 
within  the  solenm  enclosure  of  the 
best  room. 

But  there,  by  the  table  where 
Marian  had  maliciously  laid  hi  s  papers, 
was  the  stately  appearance  of^  Mr 
Endicott,  holding  high  his  abstracted 
head,  while  Hairy  Oswald,  anxious, 
and  yet  hesitating,  lingered  at  the 
door,  eagerly  on  the  wateh  for  the 
li^ht  step  of  which  he  had  so  imme- 
diate a  perception  when  it  came. 
Harry,  wno  indeed  had  no  great  in- 
ducement to  be  much  in  love  with 
himself,  forgot  himself  altogether  as 
his  quick  ear  listened  for  the  foot  of 
Manan.  Mr  £ndicott,  on  the  con- 
trary, added  a  loftier  shade  to  his 
abstraction,  by  wa]^  of  attracting  and 
not  expressing  admiration.  Unluckj 
Harry  was  in  love  with  Marian  :  his 
intellectual  cousin  only  aimed  at 
maldng  Marian  in  love  with  him. 

And  she  came  in,  slightly  conscious, 
we  admit,  that  idie  was  the  hero- 
ine of  the  night,  half  aware  of 
the  rising  rivalry,  half-enlightened  as 
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to  the  different  character  of  these 
two  very  different  people,  and  of  the 
one  motive  which  brought  them  here. 
So  a  flitting  changeable  blush  went 
and  came  upon  the  face  of  Marian. 
Her  eyes,  full  of  the  sweet  darkness 
and  dew  of  the  night,  were  dazzled 
by  the  li^ts,  and  would  not  look 
steadily  at  any  one;  yet  a  certain 
gleam  of  secret  miscmef  and  amuse- 
ment in  her  face  betrayed  itself  to 
Harry  Oswald,  though  not  at  dl  to 
the  unsuspicious  American.  She 
took  her  seat  very  sedately  at  the 
table,  and  busied  herself  with  her 
fancy-work.  Mr  Endicott  sat  oppo- 
site, looking  at  her ;  and  Hany,  a 
moving  shadow  in  the  dim  room, 
hovered  about,  sitting  and  standing 
behind  her  chair. 

Besides  these  yoimg  people,  Mr 
Atheling,  Mr  Foggo,  and  mamma, 
were  in  the  room,  conversing  among 
themselves,  and  taking  venr  little 
notice  of  the  other  visitors.  Mamma 
was  making  a  little  frock,  upon  which 
she  bestowed  imusual  pains,  as  it 
seemed  ;  for  no  civility  of  Mr  Endi- 
cott could  gain  any  answer  beyond 
a  monosyllable  from  the  virtuous 
and  indignant  mistress  of.  the  house. 
He  was  playing  with  his  own  papers 
as  Agnes  and  Marian  came  to  the 
table,  affectionately  turning  them 
over,  and  looking  at  the  heading  of 
the  "  Letter  from  England,"  witn  a 
loving  eye. 

"lu)u  are  interested  in  literature, 
I  believe,**  said  Mr  Endicott.  Agnes, 
Marian,  and  Harry,  all  of  them  glanc- 
ing at  him  in  the  same  moment, 
could  not  tell  which  he  addressed  ; 
so  there  was  a  confused  murmur  of 
reply.  "  Not  in  the  slightest,"  cried 
Hany  Oswald,  behind  Marian*s  chair. 
'*  Oh,  but  Agnes  is !"  cried  Marian  ; 
and  Agnes  herself,  with  a  conscious 
blush,  acknowledged—'*  Yes,  indeed, 
venr  mucL" 

'^  But  not,  I  suppose,  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  American  press," 
said  Mr  Endicott.  "  The  bigotry  of 
Europeans  is  marvellous.    We  read 

four  leading  papers  in  the  States,  but 
have  not  met  half-a-dozen  people 
in  England— actually  not  six  mdivi- 
duals — who  werein  the  frequent  habit 
of  seeing  the  Mimssippi  Gazette.^ 

"We  rarely  see  any  newspapers 
at  all,"   said  Agnes,  apologetically. 
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"  Papa  has  his  paper  in  the  eyenings, 
but  except  now  and  then,  when  there 
is  areview  of  a  book  in  it ^ 

"  That  is  the  great  want  of  Eng- 
lish contemporary  literature,"  inter- 
rupted Mr  Endicott  "  You  read  the 
review  —  good  !  but  you  feel  that 
something  else  is  wanted  than  mere 
politics— that  votes  and  debates  do 
not  supply  the  wants  of  the  age  !  ** 

"  If  the  wants  of  the  age  were  the 
wants  of  young  ladies,"  said  Harry 
Oswald,  "  what  would  become  of  my 
uncle  and  Mr  AtheUnel  Leave 
things  in  their  proper  place,  Endi- 
cott. Agaea  ana  Marian  want  some- 
thing different  from  newspaper  litera- 
ture and  leading  articles.  Don't  in- 
terfere with  the  girls." 

"  These  are  the  shtvish  and  confin- 
ed ideas  of  a  worn-out  civilisation," 
said  the  man  of  letters ;  "in  my  coun- 
try we  respect  the  opinions  of  our 
women,  ana  give  them  full  scope." 

"  Respect ! — the  old  humbug ! " 
muttered  Hany  behind  Marian's 
chair.  "Am  I  disrespectful  I  I 
choose  to  be  judged  by  you." 

Marian  glanc^  over  her  shoulder 
with  saucy  kindness.  "  Don't  quar- 
rel," said  Marian.  No  !  Poor  Many 
was  so  glad  of  the  glance,  the  smile, 
and  the  confidence,  that  he  coula 
have  taken  Endicott,  who  was  the 
cause  of  it,  to  his  very  heart. 

"  The  functions  of  the  press^"  said 
Mr  Endicott,  "  are  uiyustly  hmited 
in  this  country,  like  most  other  en- 
lightened influences.  In  these  da^s 
we  have  scarcely  time  to  wait  ror 
books.  It  is  not  with  us  as  it  was  in 
old  times,  when  the  soul  lay  fallow 
for  a  century,  and  then  blossomed 
into  its  glonous  epic,  or  drama,  or 
song !  Our  audience  must  perceive 
the  visible  march  of  mind-  hour  by 
hour  and  day  by  day.  We  are  no 
longer  concerned  about  mere  physi- 
cal commotions,  elections,  or  debates, 
or  votes  of  the  Senate.  In  these  days 
we  care  little  for  the  man's  opinions ; 
what  we  want  is  an  advantageous 
medium  for  studying  the  man." 

As  she  listened  to  this,  Agnes 
Athelinff  held  her  breath,  and  sus- 
pended her  work  unawares.  It  sound- 
ed ver^  imposing,  indeed — ^to  tell  the 
truth,  it  sounded  something  like  that 
magnificent  conversation  in  books 
over  which  Marian  and  she  had  often 
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marvelled.  Then  this  simple  girl  be- 
lieved in  everybody ;  she  was  rather 
inclined  to  suppose  of  Mr  Endicott 
that  he  was  a  man  of  very  etalted 
mind. 

"  I  do  not  quite  know,"  said  Agnes 
humbly,  "  wnether  it  is  right  to 
tell  all  about  great  people  m  the 
newspapers,  or  even  to  put  them  in 
books.  Do  you  think  it  is,  Mr  Endi- 
cott 1" 

"  I  think,"  said  the  American,  so- 
lemnly, "  that  a  public  man,  and, 
above  all,  a  literarv  nian^  belongs  to 
the  world.  All  the  exciting  scenes 
of  life  come  to  us  only  that  we  ms^ 
describe  and  analyse  them  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  others.  A  man  of  genius 
has  no  private  life.  Of  what  benefit 
is  the  keenness  of  his  emotions  if  he 
makes  no  record  of  them  ?  In  my 
own  career,"  continued  the  literaiy 
gentleman,  "  I  have  been  sometimes 
annoyed  by  foolish  objections  to  the 
notice  I  am  in  the  habit  of  giving  of 
fHends  who  cross  my  way.  Unen- 
lightened people  have  complained  of 
me,  in  vul^  phrase,  that  I  ^ut 
them  in  Sie  newspapers.'  How 
strange  a  misconception !  for  you 
must  perceive  at  once  that  it  was  not 
with  any  consideration  of  them,  but 
simply  that  my  readers  might  see 
every  scene  I  passed  through,  and  in 
reality  feel  themselves  travelling  with 
me  I 

"  Oh  1 "  Agnes  made  a  faint  and 
very  doubtful  exclamation;  Harry 
Oswald  turned  on  his  heel,  and  left 
the  room  abruptly ;  while  Marian  bent 
very  closely  over  ner  work,  to  conceal 
that  she  was  laughing.  Mr  Endicott 
thought  it  was  a  natural  youthful  re- 
verence,  and  gave  her  all  due  credit 
for  her  "  ingenuous  emotions." 

"  The  path  of  genius  necessarily  re- 
veals certain  obsoire  individuals,"  said 
Mr  Endicott ;  "  they  cross  its  light, 
and  the  poet  has  no  choice.  I  present 
to  my  audience  the  scenes  through 
which  I  travel  I  introduce  the  pas- 
sengers on  the  road.  Isitforthesa^e 
of  these  passengers  ?  No.  It  is  that 
my  readers  may  be  enabled,  under  all 
circumstances,  to  form  a  just  realisa- 
tion of  me.  That  is  the  true  vocation 
of  a  poet :  he  ought  to  be  in  himself 
the  highest  example  of  everything — 
jqf ,  d^ght  suffering,  remorse,  and 
rum — yes,  I  am  bold  enough  to  say^ 
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even  crime.  No  man  should  be  able 
to  suppose  that  he  can  hide  himself 
in  an  mdescribable  region  of  emotion 
where  the  poet  cannot  foUow.  Shall 
murder  be  permitted  to  attain  an  ex- 
perience b^ond  the  reach  of  genius  ? 
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No !  Eveiything  must  be  possessed 
by  the  poet's  intuitions,  for  he  him- 
self is  tne  great  lesson  of  the  world." 
"  Charlie,*'  said  Harry  Oswald  be- 
hind the  door,  ^  come  in,  and  punch 
this  feUow's  head." 


CHAFTES  XIX.  . 


Charlie  came  in,  but  not  to  punch 
the  head  of  Mr  Endicott  The  biff 
boy  gloomed  upon  the  dignified 
Amencan,  pushed  Hany  Oswald 
aside,  and  brought  his  two  gram- 


mars to  the  table.  ^  I  say,  what  do 
Tou  want  with  mel"  said  Charlie; 
he  was  not  at  all  pleased  at  having 


been  disturbed. 

"Nobody  wanted  you,  Charlie, — 
no  one  ever  wants  you,  you  disagree- 
able boy,"  said  Marian  ;  "it was  all 
Hany  Oswald's  fault :  he  thought  we 
were  too  pleasant  all  by  ourselves 
here." 

To  which  complimentarv  saying 
Mr  Endicott  answered  by  a  bow.  He 
quite  understood  what  Miss  Marian 
meant !  he  was  much  flattered  to  have 
gained  her  sympathy  !  So  Marian 
pleased  both  her  admirers  for  once, 
ibr  Harry  Oswald  laughed  in  secret 
triumph  Dehind  her  cludr. 

"  And  you  are  still  with  Mr  Bell, 
Harry,"  said  Mrs  Atheling,  suddenly 
interposinff.  "  I  am  veiy  glad  you 
like  this  place — and  what  a  pleasure 
it  must  be  to  all  your  sisters!  I  begin 
to  think  you  are  quite  settled  now." 

"I  suppose  it  was  time,"  said  Harry 
the  unlucky,  colouring  a  little,  but 
smiling  more  as  he  came  out  from  the 
shadow  of  Marian's  chair,  in  compli- 
ment to  Marian's  mother ;  "yes,  we 
get  on  verjr  weU, — we  are  not  over- 
powered with  our  practice ;  so  much 
the  better  for  me." 

"  But  you  ought  to  be  more  ambi- 
tious,— you  ougnt  to  try  to  extend 
your  practice^  said  Mrs  Atheling, 
unmeoiately  falling  into  the  tone  of 
an  adviser,  m  addressing  one  to  whom 
everybody  gave  good  advice. 

"  1  might  have  some  comfort  in  it, 
if  I  was  a  poet^"  said  Harry  ;  "  but 
to  kill  people  smiplv  in  the  way  of 
business  is  too  much  for  me.  WeU, 
uncle,  it  is  no  fault  of  mine.  I  never 
did  any  honour  to  my  doctorship.  I 
am  as  well  content  to  throw  physic 
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to  the  dogs  as  any  Macbeth  in  the 
world." 

"Ay^  Hany,"  said  Mr  Foggo; 
"but  I  think  it  is  little  credit  to  a 
man  to  avow  ill  inclinations,  unless 
he  has  the  spirit  of  a  man  to  make 
head  agaiost  them.  That's  my  opin- 
ion— but  I  know  you  give  it  httle 
weight." 

"A  curious  study!"  said  Mr  En- 
dicott, reflectively.  "  I  have  watched 
it  many  times,— the  most  interesting 
conflict  in  the  world." 

But  Harry,  who  had  borne  his 
uncle's  reproof  with  calmness,  red- 
dened fiercely  at  this,  and  seemed 
about  to  resent  it.  The  study  of  cha- 
racter, though  it  is  so  interesting  a 
study,  and  so  much  pursued  by  su- 
perior minds,  is  not.  as  a  general 
principle,  at  all  likea  by  the  objects 
of  it  Harry  Oswald,  under  the  eye 
of  Ins  cousin  s  curious  inspectioii,  had 
the  greatest  mind  in  the  world  to 
knock  that  cousin  down. 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  our 
domestic  politics,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic?"  asked  Papa,  joining 
the  more  general  conversation  :  "  a 
pretty  set  of  feUows  manage  us  in 
Old  England  here.  I  never  take  up 
a  newspaper  but  there's  a  new  jot 
in  it  If  it  were  ordy  for  other  coun- 
tries, they  might  have  a  sense  of 
shame!" 

"Well,sir,"saidMr Endicott,  "con- 
sidering all  things — considering  the 
worn-out  circumstances  of  the  old 
country,  your  oligarchy  and  your  sub- 
serviency, I  am  rather  disposed^  on  the 
whole,  to  be  in  favour  or  the  eovem- 
ment  of  England.  So  far  as  a  umited 
intelligence  goes,  they  really  appear 
to  me  to  go  on  pretty  well 

"Humph!  "said  Mr  Atheling.  He 
was  (juite  prepared  for  a  dashing  re- 
publican denunciation,  but  this  cool 
patronage  sturmed  the  humble  poli- 
tician—he  did  not  comprehend  it. 
"However,"  he  continued,  reviving 
L 
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after  a  little,  and  rising  into  triumph, 
"  there  is  principle  among  them  yet 
They  cannot  tolerate  a  man  who 
wants  the  English  virtue  of  keeping 
his  word ;  no  honourable  man  wiu 
keep  office  with  a  traitor.  Winter- 
bourne's  out  There's  some  hope  for 
the  country  when  one  knows  that" 

"  And  wno  is  Winterboume,  papa  f  " 
asked  Agnes,  who  was  near  her 
father. 

Mr  Atheling  was  startled.  ''Who  is 
Lord  Winterboume,  child?  why,adis- 
graocd  minister — everybody  knows !" 

"You  speak  as  if  you  were  glad," 
said  Agnes,  possessed  with  a  oerfect- 
ly  unreasonaole  pertinacity :  "  do  you 
know  him,  papa, — ^has  he  done  any- 
thii^  to  you? 

"I!"  cried  Mr  Atheling,  "how 
should  I  know  him  ?  There !  thread 
your  needle,  and  don't  ask  ridiculous 
questiona  Lord  Winterboume  for 
himself  is  of  no  consequence  to  me." 

From  which  everybody  present  un- 
derstood immediately  that  this  im- 
known  personage  toas  of  consequence 
to  Mr  Atheling — that  papa  certainly 
knew  him,  and  that  he  had  "  done 
something  to  call  for  so  great  an 
amount  01  virtuous  indignation.  Even 
Mr  Endicott  paused  in  the  little  ac- 
count he  proposed  to  give  of  Viscount 
Winterboume's  title  and  acquire- 
mento,  and  his  own  acquaintance  with 
the  Honourable  (Jeorg[e  Rivers,  his 
lordship's  only  son.  A  vision  of  family 
feuds  and  mysteries  crossed  the  ac- 
tive mind  of  the  American ;  he  stop- 
ped to  make  a  mental  note  of  this  in- 
teresting circumstance ;  for  Mr  En- 
dicott did  not  disdain  to  embellish  his 
"  letters"  now  and  then  with  a  fanci- 
ful legend,  and  tlus  was  certainly 
"  suggestive"  in  the  highest  degree. 

" Tremember,"  said  Mrs  Atheling, 
suddenly,  "when  we  were  first  mar- 
ried, we  went  to  visit  an  old  aunt  of 
Pam's,  who  lived  quite  close  to  Win- 
tert)oume  HalL  Do  you  remember 
old  Aunt  Bridget,  William?  We 
have  not  heard  anything  of  her  for 
many  a  day ;  she  Uvea  in  an  old 
house,  half  made  of  timber,  and  ruin- 
ous with  ivy.  I  renoTember  it  very 
well ;  I  thought  it  quite  pretty  when 
I  was  a  girl 

"Ruinous!  you  mean  beautiful 
with  ivy,  mamma,"  said  MariaiL 

"No,  my  dear;    ivy  is   a  very 
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troublesome  thing,"  said  Mrs  Athel- 
ing, "and  makes  a  very  damp  house, 
I  assure  you,  though  it  looks  pretty. 
This  was  just  upon  Uie  edge  of  a  wood, 
and  on  a  hilL  There  was  a  very  fine 
view  firom  it;  all  the  spires,  and 
domes,  and  towers  looked  beautiful 
with  tne  moming  sun  upon  them.  I 
suppose  Aunt  Bridget  must  still  be 
livmg,  William  ?  I  wonder  why  she 
took  offence  at  us.  What  a  pleasant 
place  that  would  have  been  to 
take  the  children  in  summer !  It  was 
called  the  Old  Wood  Lodge,  and 
there  was  a  lareer  place  near  which 
was  the  Old  Wood  House,  and  the 
nearest  house  to  that,  I  believe,  was 
the  HalL  It  was  a  verv  pretty  place ; 
I  remember  it  so  well. 

Agnes  and  Marian  exchanged 
glances;  this  description  was  quite 
enough  to  set  their  young  imagina- 
tions s^low ;— perhaps,  for  the  saie  of 
her  old  recollections.  Mamma  would 
like  this  better  than  the  sea-side. 

"Should  you  like  to  go  again, 
mamma?"  said  Agnes,  in  a  half  whis- 
per. Mamma  smiled,  and  brightened, 
and  shook  her  head. 

"  No,  my  dear,  no  ;  you  must  not 
think  of  such  a  tning.  travelling  is  so 
very  expensive,"  said  Mrs  Atheling  : 
but  the  colour  warmed  and  brightenea 
on  her  cheek  with  pleasure  at  the 
thought 

"And  of  course  there's  another 
family  of  children,"  said  Papa,  in  a 
somewhat  sullen  under-tone.  "Aunt 
Bridget,  when  she  dies,  will  leave  the 
cottage  to  one  of  them.  They  always 
wanted  it  Yes.  to  be  sure,— to  him 
that  hath  shall  be  given,  — it  is 
the  way  of  the  world." 

"William,  William !  you  forget  what 
you  say  I"  cried  Mrs  Atheling,  in 
alarm. 

"I  mean  no  harm,  Maiy,"  said 
Papa,  "and  the  words  bear  that 
meaning  as  well  as  another  :  it  is  the 
way  of  the  world." 

*  Had  I  known  your  interest  in 
the  fainily,  I  might  have  brought  you 
some  information,"  interposed  Mr 
Endicott  "  I  have  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  Viscount  Winterboume — 
and  saw  a  great  deal  of  the  Honour- 
able Qeorge  Rivers  when  he  travelled 
in  the  States." 

"  I  have  no  interest  in  them— not 
the  slightest,"  said  Mr  Atheling,  hast- 
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Oy ;  and  Harry  Oswald  moved  away 
from  where  he  had  been  standing  to 
resume  his  place  by  Marian,  a  pro- 
ceeding which  instantljT  distracted 
the  attention  of  his  cousin  and  rival 
The  girls  were  talking  to  each  other  of 
this  new  imaginaiy  paradise.  Hanj 
Oswald  could  not  explain  how  it 
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was.  but  he  began  immediately  with 
all  his  skill  to  make  a  ridiculous 

Eicture  of  the  old  bouse,  which  was 
alf  made  of  timber,  and  ruinous 
with  ivy :  he  could  not  make  out 
why  he  listened  with  such  a  jealous 
pang  to  the  very  name  of  tins  Old 
Wood  Lodge. 


CHAPTEB  XX. — AUKT  BBIDQBT. 


"  Very  strange !"  said  Mr  Atheling 
— ^he  had  just  laid  upon  the  breakfast- 
table  a  letter  edged  with  black,  which 
had  startled  them  all  for  the  moment 
into  anxiety,—"  very  strance !" 

"  What  18  very  strange  ^who  is 
it,  William?"  asked  Mrs  Atheling, 
anxiously. 

"  Do  you  remember  how  you  spoke 
of  her  last  nichtT— only  last  night — 
my  Aimt  Bridget,  of  whom  we  have 
not  heard  for  years?  I  could  almost  be 
suDcrstitious  about  this,*'  said  Papa. 
"  roor  old  lady !  she  is  ffone  at  last" 

Mrs  Athelingread  the  letter  eagerly. 
"  And  she  spoke  of  us,  then  ?— she 
was  sorry.  Who  could  have  per- 
suaded her  against  us.  William?** 
said  the  good  mother—"  and  wished 
you  should  attend  her  funeral  You 
will  go  ? — surely  you  must  go."  But 
as  she  spoke,  Mrs  Athelinj^  paused 
and  considered— travelling  is  not  so 
easy  a  matter,  when  people  have  only 
two  hundred  a-year. 

"  It  would  do  her  no  pleasure  now, 
Mary,**  said  Mr  Atheling,  with  a 
momentary  sadness.  "  Poor  Aunt 
Bridget !  she  was  the  last  of  all  the 
old  generation ;  and  now  it  begins  to 
be  our  turn.** 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  it  was 
time  for  the  respectable  man  of 
business  to  be  on  his  way  to  his 
office.  His  wife  brushed  his  hat  with 
graivity,  thinking  upon  his  words. 
The  old  old  woman  wno  was  gone,  had 
left  no  responsibility  behind  ner ;  but 
these  children! — now  could  the 
father  and  the  mother  venture  to  die, 
and  leave  these  young  ones  in  the  un- 
friendly world  ? 

Charlie  had  gone  to  his  office  an 
hour  ago — other  studies,  heavier  and 
more  discouraging  even  than  the 
grammars,  lay  in  the  big  law-books  of 
Mr  Foggo*s  office,  to  be  conquered  by 
thisbigboy.  Throughout  the  day  he 


had  aU  the  miscellaneous  occupations 
which  generally  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
youngest  clerk.  Charlie  said  nothing 
about  it  to  any  one,  but  went  in  at 
these  ponderous  tomes  in  the  morn- 
ing—they were  frightfully  tough 
riding,  and  he  was  not  given 
to  literature.  He  shook  his  great 
fist  at  them,  his  natural  enemies,  and 
went  in  and  conquered.  These  studies 
were  pure  pugilism  so  far  as  Charlie 
wasconcemea:  he  knocked  down  his 
ponderous  opponent,  mastered  Imn, 
stowed  away  all  his  wisdom  in  his 
own  prodi^ous  memoiy,  and  replaced 
him  on  nis  shelf  with  triumph. 
"  Now  that  old  fellow's  done  for,** 
said  Charlie,  and  next  morning 
the  young  student  "  went  in"  at  the 
next 

Agnes  and  Marian  were  partly  in 
this  secret,  as  they  had  been  in  the 
previous  one ;  so  these  young  ladies 
came  down  stairs  at  seven  o'clock  to 
make  breakfast  for  Charlie.  It  was 
nine  now,  and  the  long  morning  be- 
gan to  mei^  into  the  ordinary  day ; 
but  the  nr&  arrested  Mamma  on  the 
threshold  of  her  daily  business  to 
make  eager  inquiiy  about  the  Aunt 
Bridget,  of  wnom,  the  only  one 
among  all  their  rehttives,  they  knew 
little  but  the  name. 

"  My  dears,  this  is  not  a  time  to  ask 
me,"  said  Mrs  Atheling :  "  there  is 
Susan  waiting,  and  there  is  the  baker 
and  the  butterman  at  the  door.  Well, 
then,  if  you  must  kno^  she  was  just 
simply  an  old  lady,  and  your  grand- 
papa's sister ;  and  she  was  once  gover- 
ness to  Miss  Rivers,  and  they  gave 
her  the  old  Lodge  when  the  young 
lady  should  have  been  married.  They 
made  her  a  present  of  it— at  least 
the  old  lord  did— and  she  lived  there 
ever  after.  It  had  been  once  in  your 
mndpapa's  family.  I  do  not  Imow 
the  rights  of  the  stoiy— you  can  ask 
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about  it  some  time  from  ^ 

but  Aunt  Bridget  took  quite  a  dislike 

to  us  aiter  we  were  married — I  can- 
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not  tell  you  why ;  and  since  the  time 
I  went  to  the  Old  Wood  Lodge  to  pay 
her  a  visit,  when  I  was  a  bride,  I 


have  never  heard  a  kind  word  from 
her,  poor  old  lady,  till  to^iay.  Now, 
my  dears,  let  me  go ;  do  you  see  the 
people  waiting?  I  assure  you  that 

And  that  was  all  that  could  be 
learned  about  Aunt  Bridget,  save  a 
few  unimportant  particulars  gleaned 
from  the  lon^  conversation  concerning 
her,  which  the  father  and  the  mother, 
much  moralising,  fell  into  that  ni^ht. 
These  young  people  had  the  instmct 
of  curiosity  most  healthily  developed ; 
they  listened  eagerly  to  every  new 
particular— heara  with  emotion  that 
she  had  once  been  a  beauty,  and 
incontinently  wove  a  string  of  ro- 
mances about  the  name  of  the  a^ed 
and  humble  spinster ;  and  then  what 
a  continual  centre  of  fency  and  in- 
quiry was  that  Old  Wood  Lodge ! 

A  few  days  passed,  and  Aunt 
Bridget  began  to  fade  from  her 
temporary  prominence  in  the  house- 
hold firmament.  A  more  immediate 
interest  possessed  the  mind  of  the 
family — tne  book  was  coming  out! 
Prelusive  little  paraj^phs  m  the 
papers,  which  these  innocent  people 
dia  not  understand  to  be  advertise- 
ments, warned  the  public  of  a  new 
and  original  work  of  fiction  by  a  new 
author,  about  to  be  brought  out  by 
Mr  Burlington,  and  which  was  ex- 
pected to  make  a  sensation  when  it 
came.  ^  Even  the  known  and  visible 
advertisements  themselves  were  read 
with  a  startling  thrill  of  interest. 
Hope  ffazlewo(^f  a  History — evenr- 
body  concluded  it  was  the  most  feli- 
citous title  in  the  world. 

The  book  was  coming  out,  and 
great  was  the  excitement  of  the 
nousehold  heart.  The  book  came  out ! 
— there  it  lay  upon  the  table  in  the 
family  parlour,  six  fair  copies  in 
shiny  blue  cloth,  with  its  name  in 
letters  of  gold.  These  Mr  Burlington 
intended  should  be  sent  to  influential 
friends :  but  the  voung  author  had  no 
influential  frienos  *  so  one  copy  was 
sent  to  EilliecranKie  Lodge,  to  the 
utter  amazement  of  Mias  WDlsie. 
and  another  was  carefully  despatchea 


to  an  old  friend  in  the  countiy,  who 
scarcely  knew  what  literature  was ; 
then  the  familymade  a  solemn  pause, 
and  waited.  What  would  everybody 
sayl 

Saturdav  came,  frill  of  fate.  They 
knew  all  the  names  of  all  those  dread 
and  magnificent  guides  of  public 
opinion,  the  literaiv  newspapers ;  and 
with  an  awed  ana  trembhng  heart, 
the  young  author  waited  for  their 
verdict.  She  was  so  young,  however, 
and  in  reality  so  i^orant  of  what 
might  be  the  real  issue  of  this  first 
step  into  the  world,  that  Agnes  had 
a  certain  pleasure  in  her  trepidation, 
and,  scarcely  knowing  what  she  ex- 
pected, knew  only  that  it  was  in  the 
nighest  degree  novel,  amusing,  and 
extraordin^  that  these  sublime  and 
lofty  people  should  ever  be  tempted 
to  notice  ner  at  alL  It  was  still  only 
a  matter  of  excitement  and  curiosi^ 
and  amusmg  oddness  to  them  all.  n 
the  young  adventurer  had  been  a 
man,  this  would  have  been  a  solemn 
crisis,  full  of  fate :  it  was  even  so  to  a 
woman,  seeking  her  own  independ- 
ence ;  but  Agnes  Atheling  was  only  a 
pirl  m  the  heart  of  her  family,  and, 
looking  out  with  laughing  eyes  upon 
her  fortune,  smiled  at  fate. 

It  is  Saturday — ^yes,  Saturday  after- 
noon, slowlv  darkening  towards  the 
twilight.  Agnes  and  Marian  at  the 
window  are  eagerly  looking  out. 
Mamma  glances  over  their  oright 
heads  with  unmistakable  impatience, 
Papa  is  palpably  restless  in  nis  easy- 
chair.  Here  he  comes  on  flying  feet, 
that  big  messenger  of  fortune — cross- 
ing the  whole  breadth  of  Bellevue  in 
two  strides,  with  ever  so  many  papers 
in  his  hands.  "  Oh,  I  wonder  what 
they  will  sa^  !**  cries  Marian,  clasping 
her  pretty  fingers.  Agnes,  too  breath- 
less to  speak,  makes  neither  guess 
nor  answer—and  here  he  comes ! 

It  is  half  dark,  and  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  read  these  momentous  papers. 
The  young  author  presses  close  to  the 
window  with  the  uncut  Aihenceum. 
There  is  Papa,  half-risen  from  his 
chair^  there  is  Mamma,  anxiously  con- 
templating her  daughter's  face ;  there 
is  Marian,  reading  over  her  shoulder ; 
and  Charlie  stands  with  his  hat  on  in 
the  shade,  holding  fast  in  his  hand 
the  other  papers.  "  One  at  a  time  !" 
says  Oharue.    He  knows  what  they 
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are,  the  grim  young  ogre,  bnt  he  will 
not  say  a  word. 

Ana  Agnes  b^ins  to  read  aloud — 
reads  a  sentence  or  two,  suddenly 
stops,  laughs  hurriedly.  '^  Oh,  I  can- 
not read  that— somebody  else  take 
it,"  cried  Agnes,  running  a  rapid  eye 
down  the  page ;  her  cheeks  are  tm- 
elin^,  her  eyes  oyerflowing,  her  heart 
oeating  so  loud  that  she  does  not 
hear  her  own  yoioe.  And  now  it  is 
Marian  who  presses  close  to  the 
window  and  reads  aloud.  Well ! 
after  all,  it  Ib  not  a  yery  astonishing 
paia^ph ;  it  is  extremely  oondesr 
cendmg,  and  full  of  the  kindest 
patront^e  :  recognises  many  beauties 
— a  great  deal  ot  talent;  and  flatter- 
ingly promises  the  young  author  that 
by-ana-by  she  wul  do  yeiy  welL 
The  readmg  is  receiyed  with  delight 
and  disappointment.  Mrs  Athehng 
is  not  quite  pleased  that  the  reyiewer 
refuses  entire  perfection  to  Hope 
Ifadewoodf  but  by-and-by  eyen  tne 
eood mother isreoondled.  Whocould 
the  critic  be  ?— -innocent  critic,  wittinc 
nothing  of  the  tumult  of  kindly  and 
^tefm  feelings  raised  towards  him 
ma  moment!  MrsAtheling  cannot 
help  setting  it  down  certainly  that 
he  must  be  some  unknown  friend. 

The  others  come  upon  a  cooled  en- 
thusiasm—  nobody  feels  that  they 
haye  said  the  first  good  word.  Into 
the  middle  of  this  reading  Susan 
suddenly  interposes  herself  and  the 
candles.  What  tell-tales  these  lights 
are  !  Papa  and  Mamma.  bot£  of 
them,  look  mighty  dazzled  and  un- 
steady about  the  eyes,  and  Agnes's 
cheeks  are  burning  crimson-deep, 
and  she  scarcely  likes  to  look  at  any 
one.  She  is  half  ashamed  in  her  in- 
nocence— half  as  much  ashamed  as 
if  they  had  been  loye-letters  detected 
and  read  aloud. 

And  then  after  a  while  they  come 
to  a  graye  pause,  and  look  at  each 
other.  '*  I  suppose,  mamma,  it  is 
sure  to  succeed  now,*'  says  Agnes, 
very  timidly,  shading  her  fiace  with 
her  hand,  and  glancing  up  under  its 
coyer;  and  Papa,  with  his  yoice 
somewhat  shaken,  says  solenmly, 
''  Children,  Agnes's  fortune  has  come 
to-night." 

For  it  was  so  out  of  the  way — so 
uncommon  and  unexpected  a  fortune 
to  their  apprehension,  that  the  father 
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and  the  mother  looked  on  with  won- 
der and  amazement,  as  if  at  some- 
thing coming  down,  without  any  hu- 
man interposition,  clear  out  of  the 
hand  of  Proyidence,  and  from  the 
treasures  of  heayen. 

Upon  the  Monday  morning  follow- 
ing, Mr  Atheling  had  another  letter. 
It  was  a  time  of  great  events,  and  the 
family  audience  were  interested  even 
about  thi&  Papa  looked  startled  and 
affected,  and  read  it  without  saying  a 
word:  tnen  it  was  handed  to  Munma : 
but  Mrs  Atheling,  more  demonstra- 
tiye,  ran  over  it  with  a  constant 
stream  of  comment  and  exclamation, 
and  at  last  read  the  whole  epistle 
aloud.    It  ran  thus  : — 

"Deab  SnL—Being  intrusted  bv 
your  Aunt,  Miss  Bridget  Athel- 
ing, with  the  custody  of  her  will, 
drawn  up  about  a  month  before 
her  death,  I  have  now  to  communi- 
cate to  you,  with  much  pleasure, 
the  particulars  of  the  same.  The 
will  was  read  by  me,  upon  the  day 
of  the  funeral,  m  presence  of  the 
Rey.  Lionel  Rivers,  rector  of  the 
parish:  Dr  Marsh,  Miss  Bridget's 
medical  attendant :  and  Mrs  Etard- 
wicke,  her  niece.  You  are  of  course 
aware  that  your  aunt*s  annuity  died 
with  her.  Her  property  consisted  of 
a  thousand  pounds  in  the  Three  Per 
Cents,  a  small  cottage  in  the  village 
of  Winterboume,  three  acres  of  land 
in  the  hundred  of  Badgeley,  and  the 
Old  Wood  Lodge. 

**  Miss  Bridget  has  bequeathed  her 
personal  property,  all  except  the  two 
last  items,  to  Mrs  Susannah  Hard- 
wicke,herniece--the  Old  Wood  Lodge 
and  the  piece  of  land  she  bequeaths  to 
you,  William  Atheling?,  being  part,  as 
she  says.  *  of  the  origmal  property  of 
the  family.'  She  leaves  it  to  you  *  as  a 
token  that  she  had  now  discovered 
the  falseness  of  the  accusations  made 
to  her,  twenty  years  ago,  against 
you,  and  desires  you  to  keep  and  to 
nold  it,  whatever  attempts  may  be 
made  to  dislodge  you,  and  whatever 
it  may  cost'  A  copy  of  the  wilL 
pursuant  to  her  own  directions,  will 
be  forwMrded  to  you  in  a  few  days. 

^'  As  an  old  acquaintance,  I  gladly 
congratulate  you  upon  this  legacy ; 
but  I  am  obliged  to  tell  you,  as  a 
fiiend,  that  the  property  is  not  of 
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that  value  which  could  have  been  de- 
sired. The  land,  which  is  of  inferior 
quality,  is  let  for  fifteen  shillings  an 
acre,  and  the  house,  I  am  sonrjr  to 
say,  is  not  in  veiy  good  condition, 
is  very  unlikely  to  find  a  tenant,  ana 
would  cost  half  as  much  as  it  is 
worth  to  put  it  in  tolerable  repair — 
besides  which,  it  stands  directly  in 
the  way  of  the  Hall,  and  was,  as  I 
understisind,  a  gift  to  Miss  Bridget 
only,  with  power,  on  the  part  of  flie 
Winterboume  family,  to  reclaim  after 
her  death.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  doubt  if  you  will  be  allowed 
to  retain  possession ;  notwithstanding, 
I  call  your  attention  to  the  emphatic 
words  of  my  late  respected  client,  to 
which  you  will  doubtless  give  tneir 
due  weight. — I  am,  dear  sir,  faith- 
fully vours, 

"  Fbed.  R  Lbwis,  Attorney r 

"  And  what  shall  we  do  ?  K  we 
were  only  able  to  keep  it.  William — 
such  a  thinj^  for  the  cniloren  !**  cried 
Mrs  Athelmg,  scarcely  pausing  to 
take  breath.  ^^To  think  that  the  Old 
Wood  Lodge  should  be  really  ours — 
how  Strang  it  is !  But,  William,  who 
could  possibly  have  made  &lse  accu- 
sations against  you  ?** 

'<  Only  one  man,**  said  Mr  Athel- 
in^,  significantly.  The  girls  listened 
with  interest  and  astomshment. 
"  Only  one  man." 

"  No,  no,  my  dear— no,  it  could 

not  be- ,**  cried  his  wife  :  "  you 

must  not  think  so,  William — it  is 
quite  impossible,  roor  Aunt  Brid- 
get !  ana  so  she  found  out  the  truth 
at  last." 

*'  It  is  easy  to  talk,"  said  the  head 
of  the  house,  looking  over  his  letter ; 
"  veiy  easy  to  leave  a  beauest  like 
this,  which  can  bring  notning  but 
difficulty  and  trouble.  How  am  I 
'  to  keep  and  to  hold  it,  at  whatever 
cost  V  The  old  lady  must  have  heem 
crazy  to  think  of  such  a  thing :  she 
had  much  better  have  given  it  to  my 
Lord  at  once  without  making  any 
noise  about  it ;  for  what  is  the  use  of 
bringing  a  quarrel  upon  me  ?" 

"Bu^  jpai)a,  it  is  the  old  family 
property,*^  said  Agnes,  eagerly. 

"My  dear  child,  you  know  no- 
thing about  it."  said  Papa.  "  Do  you 
think  I  am  aole  to  bc^  a  lawsuit 
on  behalf  of  the  old  fieunily  property  ? 
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How  were  we  to  repair  this  tumble- 
down old  house,  if  it  had  been  ours 
on  the  securest  holding  ?  but  to  go  to 
law  about  it,  and  it  ready  to  crumble 
over  our  ear&  \s  rather  too  much  for 
the  credit  or  the  family.  No,  no; 
nonsense,  children  ;  you  must  not 
think  of  it  for  a  moment ;  and  you, 
Maiy,  surely  you  must  see  what  foUy 
itis.^ 

But  Mamma  would  not  see  any 
folly  in  the  matter;  her  feminine 
spirit  was  roused,  and  her  maternal 
pride.  "You  may  depend  upon  it. 
Aunt  Brid^t  had  some  motive,"  said 
Mrs  Athelmg,  with  a  little  excite- 
ment, "  and  real  property,  William, 
would  be  such  a  great  thing  for  the 
children.  Money  might  be  lost  or 
spent;  but  property  —  land  and  a 
house.  My  dear,  you  ought  to  con- 
sider how  important  it  is  for  the 
children's  sake." 

Mr  Atheling  shook  his  head.  "You 
are  unreasonable,"  said  the  £unily 
father,  who  knew  veiy  well  that  he 
was  pretty  sure  to  yield  to  them, 
reason  or  no — "as  imreasonable  as 
you  can  be.  Do  you  suppose  I  am  a 
landed  proprietor,  with  that  old 
craiy  Lodge,  and  forty-five  shillings 
a-year?  Maiy,  Mary,  you  ought  to 
know  better.  We  could  not  repair  it, 
I  tell  you,  and  we  could  not  lumish 
it ;  and  nobody  would  rent  it  firom 
us.  We  should  gain  nothing  but  an 
enemy,  and  that  is  no  great  advan- 
tage for  the  children.  I  do  not  re- 
member that  Aunt  Bridget  was  ever 
remarkable  for  good  sense;  and  it 
was  no  such  gr^t  thing,  after  alL  to 
transfer  her  family  auarrel  to  me. 

"  Oh,  papa,  the  old  family  property, 
and  the  beautiful  old  house  in  the 
countiy,  where  we  could  gp  and  live 
in  the  summer !"  said  Marian.  "  Ag- 
nes is  to  be  rich — Agnes  would  be 
sure  to  want  to  go  somewhere  in  the 
countiy.  We  could  do  all  the  repairs 
ourselves — and  mamma  likes  the 
place.  Papa,  papa,  you  will  never 
nave  the  heart  to  let  other  people 
have  it.  I  think  I  can  see  the  place ; 
we  could  all  co  down  when  Agnes 
comes  to  her  fortune — and  the  coun- 
try would  be  so  good  for  Bell  and 
Beau." 

This,  perhaps,  was  the  most  irre- 
sistible of  arguments.  The  eyes  of 
the  father  and  mother  fell  simul- 
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taneonsly  upon  the  twin  babies. 
They  were  healthy  imps  as  ever  did 
creait  to  a  bright  suburban  atmo- 
sphere—yet somehow  both  Papa  and 
Mamma  fancied  that  Bell  ana  Beau 
looked  pale  to4ay. 

"  It  is  ten  minutes  past  nine,"  ex- 
claimed Mr  Atheling,  solemnly  rising 
from  the  table.  "  I  have  not  been  so 
late  for  years— see  what  your  non- 
sense has  brought  me  to.  Now. 
Mai^,  think  it  over  reasonably,  ana 
I  will  hear  all  that  you  have  to  say 
to-night." 

So  Mr  Atheling  hastened  to  his 
desk  to  turn  over  this  all-important 
matterashe  walked  andashelaooured. 
The  Old  Wood  Lodge  obliterated  to 
the  good  man*s  vision  the  veiy  folios 
of  his  daily  companionship — old  feel- 
ings, old  mcidents,  old  resentment 
and  pugnacity,  awoke  aeain  in  his 
kindly  but  not  altogetner  patient 
and  self-commanded  breast  The  de- 
light of  being  able  to  leave  something 
— a  certain  patrimonial  inheritance — 
to  his  son  after  him,  gradually  took 
possession  of  his  mind  and  fancy ; 
and  the  pleasant  dignity  of  a 
house  in  tne  countrjr  —  the  happy 
power  of  sending  ofif  ms  wife  and  his 
(^dren  to  the  sweet  air  of  his  native 
place— won  upon  him  gradually  before 
ne  was  aware.  By  slow  degrees  Mr 
Atheling  brought  nimself  to  believe 
that  it  would  be  dishonourable  to 
^ve  up  this  relic  of  the  famil}r  be- 
fongings,  and  make  void  the  will  of 
the  dead.     The  Old  Wood  Lodge 
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brightened  before  him  into  a  veiy 
bower  for  his  fair  girla  The  last 
poor  remnant  of  his  yeoman  grand- 
father's little  farm  became  a  heredi- 
taiy  and  romantic  nucleus,  which 
some  other  Atheling  might  yet  make 
into  a  great  estate.  "  There  is  Charlie 
— he  will  not  always  be  a  lawyer's 
clerk,  that  boy !"  said  his  father  to 
himself,  with  involuntary  pride ;  and 
then  he  muttered  under  nis  breath, 
"  and  to  give  it  up  to  him  I " 

Under  this  formidable  conspiracy 
of  emotions,  the  excellent  Mr  Atneling 
had  no  chance  :  old  dislike,  pungent 
and  prevailing,  though  no  one  knew 
exactly  its  object  or  its  cause,  and 
present  pride  and  tenderness  still  more 
stronfi^  and  earnest,  moved  him  be- 
yond his  power  of  resistance.  There 
was  no  occasion  for  the  attack,  scienti- 
fically planned^  which  was  to  have  been 
made  upon  him  in  the  evening.  If 
they  had  been  meditating  at  home 
all  day  upon  this  delightful  bit  of 
romance  in  their  own  family  his- 
tory, and  going  over,  with  joy  and 
entnusiasm,  every  room  and  closet  in 
Miss  Bridget's  old  house.  Papa  had 
been  no  less  busy  at  the  (^ce.  The 
uncertain  tenor  of  a  kwsuit  had  no 
longer  any  place  in  the  good  man's 
memory,  ana  the  eaui vocal  advantage 
of  the  ruinous  old  house  oppressed 
him  no  longer.  He  befl;an  to  think, 
by  an  amiable  and  a^eable  sophistry, 
self-delusive,  that  it  was  his  sacred 
duty  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
dead. 


CHAPTBB  XXI. — A    LAW  STUDElfT. 


Steadily  and  laboriously  these  early 
summer  c(ays  trudged  on  with  Charlie, 
bringing  no  romantic  visions  nor 
dreams  of  brilliant  fortune  to  tempt 
the  imagination  of  the  big  boy,  How 
his  future  looked  to  him  no  one  knew. 
Charlie's  aspirations — if  he  had  any 
— dwelt  pnvate  and  secure  within 
his  own  capacious  breast.  He  was 
not  dazzled  by  his  sudden  heirship 
of  the  Old  Wood  Lodge ;  he  was  not 
much  disturbed  by  the  growing  fame 
of  his  sister ;  those  sweet  May  morn- 
ings did  not  tempt  him  to  the  long 
ramble  through  the  fields,  which 
Agnes  and  Imuian  did  their  best 
to  persuade  him  to.  Charlie  was  not 


insensible  to  the  exhilarating  morning 
breeze,  the  greensward  under  foot, 
and  the  glory  of  those  great  thorn- 
hedges,  white  with  the  blossoms  of 
the  May — ^he  was  by  no  means  a 
stoic  either,  as  regarded  his  own  ease 
and  leisure,  to  which  inferior  con- 
siderations this  stout  youth  attached 
their  due  importance  ;  but  still  it  re- 
mained absolute  with  Charlie,  his 
own  unfailing  answer  to  all  tempta- 
tions— he  had  '^something  else  to 
do!" 

And  his  ordinaiy  day's  work  was 
not  of  a  very  elevating  character ;  he 
might  have  kept  to  that  lor  years 
witnout  acquiring  much  knowledge 
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of  his  profession ;  and  though  he  still 
Iras  resolute  to  occupy  no  snam  posi- 
tion, and  determinea  that  neither 
motner  nor  sisters  should  make  sacri^ 
fices  for  him,  Charlie  felt  no  hesitation 
in  making  a  brief  and  forcible  state- 
ment to  Mr  Foggo  on  the  subject 
Mr  Foggo  listenwl  with  a  pleased 
and  gracious  ear.  **Tm  not  going 
to  be  a  copying-clerk  all  my  life, 
said  Charlie.  He  was  not  much  over 
sixteen  ;  he  was  not  remarkably  well 
educated ;  he  was  a  poor  man  s  son, 
without  connection,  patrona^,  or  in- 
fluence. Notwithstanding,  the  acute 
old  Scotsman  looked  at  Oharlie,  lift- 
ing up  the  furrows  of  his  brow,  and 
pressmg  down  his  formidable  upjper- 
up.  The  critical  old  lawyer  smiled, 
but  believed  him.  There  was  no 
possibility  of  questioning  that  obsti- 
nate biff  boy. 

So  "Mj  Foggo  (acknowledged  to  be 
the  most  iimuential  of  chief  clerks, 
and  supposed  to  be  a  partner  in 
the  firm)  made  interest  on  behalf  of 
Charlie,  that  he  might  have  access, 
before  business  hours,  to  the  law 
library  of  the  house.  The  firm 
laughed,  and  gave  permission  gra- 
ciously. The  firm  joked  with  its 
manager  upon  his  credulity :  a  boy 
of  sixteen  coming  at  seven  o*cIock 
to  voluntary  stucfy — and  to  take  in 
a  Scotsman — old  Foggo  !  The  firm 
grew  perfectly  jolly  over  this  capital 
joke.  Old  Foggo  smiled  too,  grimly. 
Knowing  better:  and  Charue  ac- 
cordingfy  began  nis  career. 

It  wasnota  very  dazzling  beginning. 
At  seven  o'clock  the  office  was  being 
dusted ;  in  winter,  at  that  hour,  the 
fires  were  not  alignt,  and  extremely 
cross  was  the  respectable  matron  who 
had  charge  of  the  same.  Charlie 
stumbled  over  pails  and  brushes; 
dusters  descended — unintentionally 
— ^upon  his  devoted  head ;  he  was  pur- 
Buea  into  every  comer  by  his  inde- 
fatigable enemy,  and  had  to  fly  be- 
fore her  big  broom  with  his  big  folio 
in  his  arms.  But  few  people  have 
pertinacity  enough  to  mamtain  a 
perfectly  unprofitable  and  fruitless 
warfare.  Mrs  Laundress,  a  humble 
prophetic  symbol  of  that  other  virago, 
Fate,  gave  in  to  Charlie.  He  sat 
triumphant  upon  his  high  BtooL  no 
longer  incommoded  by  dusters.  While 
the  moted  sunbeams  came  dancing 
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in  through  the  dusty  oflBce  window, 
throwing  stray  glances  on  his  thick 
hair,  and  on  the  ponderous  page 
before  him,  Charlie  had  a  good 
round  with  his  enemy,  and  got  nim 
down.  The  big  boy  plundered  the 
big  books  with  silent  satisfaction, 
arranged  his  spoil  on  the  secret 
shelves  and  pigeon-holes  of  that  big 
brain  of  his,  all  ready  and  in  trim 
for  using ;  made  his  own  comments 
on  the  whole  complicated  concern, 
and,  with  his  whole  mind  bent  on 
what  was  before  him,  mastered  that, 
and  thought  of  nothing  else.  Let 
nobody  suppose  he  had  trie  delight  of 
a  student  m  these  strange  and  un- 
attractive studies,  or  r^arded  with 
any  degree  of  i^ectionateness  the 
library  of  the  House.  Charlie  looked 
at  these  volumes  standing  in  dim 
rows,  within  their  wired  case,  as  Cap- 
tain Bobadil  might  have  looked  at 
the  army  whom  —  one  down  and 
another  come  on — he  meant  to  de- 
molish, man  by  man.  When  he 
came  to  a  knotty  point,  more  hard 
than  usual,  the  lad  felt  a  stir  of 
lively  pleasure  :  he  scorned  a  con- 
temptible opponent,  this  stout  young 
fighter,  ana  doried  in  a  conquest 
^^ch  proved  him,  by  stress  and 
strain  of  all  his  healthful  faculties, 
the  better  man.  If  they  had  been 
easy,  Charlie  would  scarcely  have 
cared  for  them.  Certainly,  mere 
literature,  even  were  it  as  attractive 
as  Ffter  Simple,  could  never  have 
tempted  him  to  the  office  at  seven 
o'clock.  Charlie  stood  by  himself 
like  some  primitive  ana  original 
champion,  secretly  hammering  out 
the  armour  which  he  was  to  wear 
in  the  field,  and  taking  delight  in 
the  accomplishment  of  gyve  and 
breastplate  and  morion,  31  proved 
and  tested  steel.  Through  the  day 
he  went  about  all  his  common  busi- 
nesses as  sturdily  and  steadily  as  if 
his  best  ambition  was  to  be  a  copying- 
clerk.  If  any  one  spoke  of  am  oiticm, 
Charlie  said  "Stuff!"  and  no  one 
ever  heard  a  word  of  his  own  antici- 
p«ktions ;  but  on  he  went,  his  foot 
ringing  clear  upon  the  pavement,  his 
obstinate  purpose  holding  as  sure  as 
if  it  were  written  on  a  rock.  While 
all  the  household  stirred  and  fluttered 
with  the  new  tide  of  imaginative  life 
whidi  brightened  upon  it  in  all  these 
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gleams  of  the  future,  Charlie  held 
stoutly  on,  pursuing  his  own  straight- 
forwt^  ana  unattractive  path.  With 
his  own  kind  of  sympatny  he  eked 
out  the  pleasure  of  the  family,  and 
no  one  ai  them  ever  felt  a  lack  in 


him;  but  nothing  yet  which  had 
happened  to  the  nousehold  in  tha 
slightest  degree  disturbed  Charlie 
from  his  own  bold,  distinct,  undemon- 
strative, and  self-directed  way. 


CHAPTER  XXIL — ANOTHBR  BTBNT. 


We  will  not  attempt  to  describe 
the  excitement,  astonishment,  and 
confusion  produced  in  the  house  of 
the  Athelings  by  the  next  communi- 
cation received  from  Mr  Burlington. 
It  came  at  night,  so  that  every  one 
had  the  benefit,  and  its  object  was  to 
announce  the  astounding  and  unex- 
ampled news  of  A  Second  Edition  ! 

The  letter  dropped  from  Agnes's 
amazed  fingers;  rapa  actual^  let 
fall  his  newspaper ;  and  Charlie,  dis- 
turbed at  his  grammar,  rolled  oack 
the  heavy  waves  of  his  brow,  and 
laughed  to  himself  As  for  Mamma 
and  Marian,  each  of  them  read  the 
letter  carefully  over.  There  was  no 
mistake  about  it  —  Hope  BazU- 
wood  was  nearly  out  of  prmt  True, 
Mr  Burlington  confess^  that  this  first 
edition  had  been  a  small  one,  but  the 
good  taste  of  the  public  demanded  a 
second;  and  the  polite  publisher 
begged  to  have  an  interview  with 
Miss  Atheling,  to  know  whether  she 
would  choose  to  add  or  revise  any- 
thing in  the  successful  book. 
^  Upon  this  there  ensued  a  consultar- 
tion.  Mrs  Atheling  was  doubtful  as 
to  the  proprieties  of  the  case  ;  Papa 
was  of  opinion  that  the  easiest  and 
simplest  plan  was,  that  the  girls 
should  call ;  but  Mamma,  who  was 
something  of  a  timid  nature,  and 
withal  a  Sttle  punctilious,  hesitated, 
and  did  not  quite  see  whicn  was  best 
Bellevue,  doubtless,  was  veir  far  out 
of  the  way,  and  the  house,  though  so 

ri  a  house,  was  not  "  like  what 
Burlington  must  have  been  ac- 
customed to."  The  good  mother  was 
a  long  time  making  up  her  mind ; 
but  atlast  decided,  with  some  pertur- 
bation, on  the  suggestion  of  Mr  Athel- 
ing. "Yes,  you  can  put  on  your 
muslin  dresses;  it  is  quite  warm 
enough  for  them,  and  they  always 
look  well ;  and  you  must  see,  Marian, 
that  your  collars  and  sleeves  are  very 
nice, and yonrnew bonneta  Te8,my 


dears,  as  there  are  two  oi  you,  I 
think  you  may  calL** 

The  morning  came ;  and  by  this 
time  it  was  the  end  of  June,  almost 
midsummer  weather.  Mrs  Atheling 
herself,  with  the  most  anxious  care, 
superintended  the  dressing  of  her 
daughters.  They  were  dressed  with 
the  most  perfect  simplicity ;  and  no- 
body could  have  supposed,  to  see  the 
resiut,  that  any  such  elaborate  over- 
looking had  been  bestowed  upon  their 
toilette.  They  were  dressed  well,  in 
so  far  that  their  simple  habiliments 
made  no  pretension  above  the  pl&in 
pretty  inexpensive  reality.  They 
were  not  intensely  fashionable,  like 
Mrs  Tavistock's  niece,  who  was  a 
regular  Islingtonian  "  swell"  (if  that 
most  felicitous  of  epithets  can  be 
applied  to  anything  feminine),  and 
reminded  everybody  who  saw  her  of 
work-rooms  and  dressmakers  and 
plates  of  the  fashions.  Agnes  and 
Marian,  a  hundred  times  plainer, 
were  just  so  many  times  the  better 
dressed.  They  were  not  quite  skilled 
in  the  art  of  gloves — a  difficult  branch 
of  costume,  grievously  embarrassing 
to  those  good  girls,  who  had  not 
much  above  a  pair  in  three  months, 
and  were  constrained  to  select  thrifty 
colours ;  but  otherwise  Mrs  Atheling 
herself  was  content  with  their  ap- 
pearance as  they  passed  along  Belle- 
vue, brightening  the  sunny  quiet 
road  with  their  bght  figures  and  their 
bright  eyes.  They  h^  a  little  awe 
upon  them — that  httle  shade  of  sweet 
embarrassmentandexpectation  which 
gives  one  of  its  greatest  charms  to 
youth.  They  were  talking  over  what 
they  were  to  say,  and  marvelling  how 
Mr  Burlington  would  receive  them  ; 
their  young  footsteps  chiming  ai^ 
lightly  as  any  music  to  her  tender 
ear— their  young  voices  sweeter  ttian 
^e  singing  oi  the  bird&  their  bright 
looks  more  pleasant  than  the  sun- 
shine^t  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if 
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the  little  street  looked  somewhat  dim 
and  shady  to  Mrs  Atheling  when 
these  two  young  figures  had  passed 
out  of  it,  and  the  mother  stooa  alone 
at  the  window,  looking  at  nothing 
better  than  the  low  brick-walls  and 
closed  doors  of  Laurel  House  and 
Green  View. 

And  so  they  went  away  through 
the  din  and  tumult  of  the  great  Lon- 
don, with  their  own  bright  voui^ 
universe  surrounding  them,  and  their 
own  sweet  current  of  thought  and 
emotion  running  as  pure  as  if  they  had 
been  passing  through  the  sweetest 
fields  of  Arcadia.  They  had  no  eyes 
for  impertinent  gazers,  if  such  things 
were  m  their  way.  Twenty  stout 
footmen  at  their  back  could  not  have 
defended  them  so  completely  as  did 
their  own  innocence  and  security. 
We  confess  they  did  not  even  shrink, 
with  a  proper  sentimental  horror, 
irom  all  the  din  and  aU  the  commo- 
tion of  this  noonday  Babylon ;  they 
liked  their  rapid  glance  at  the  won- 
derful shop- windows ;  they  bright- 
ened more  and  more  as  their  course 
lav  along  the  gayest  and  most  cheer- 
ful streets.  It  was  pleasant  to  look 
at  the  maze  of  carnages,  pleasant  to 
see  the  throngs  of  people,  exhilarat- 
ing to  be  drawn  along  in  this  bright 
flood-tide  and  current  of  the  wond. 
But  they  grew  a  little  nervous  as 
they  approached  the  house  of  Mr 
Burlington — a  little  more  irregular 
in  Uieir  pace,  lingering  and  hastening 
as  timidity  or  eagerness  got  the  upper 
hand — and  a  great  deaf  more  silent, 
being  fully  occupied  with  anticipa- 
tions of,  and  preparations  for.  tnis 
momentous  interview.  What  snould 
Agnes — what  would  Mr  Burlington 
say? 

This  silence  and  shyness  visibly 
increased  as  they  came  to  the  very 
scene  and  presence  of  the  redoubtable 
publisher— where  Amies  called  the 
small  attendant  clerk  in  the  outer 
office  **  Sir,**  and  deferentiallv  asked 
for  Mr  Burlington.  When  they  had 
wait^  there  tor  a  few  minutes,  they 
were  shown  into  a  matted  parlour 
containing  a  writing-table  and  a  coal- 
scutUe,  and  three  chairs.  Mr  Bur- 
lington would  be  disengagjed  in  a 
few  minutes,  the  little  derk  informed 
them,  as  he  solemnly  displaced  two 
of  the  chairs,  an  intimation  that  they 
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were  to  sit  down.  They  sat  down 
accordingly,  with  the  most  matter-of- 
course  obedience,  and  held  their 
breath  as  they  listened  for  t^e  coining 
steps  of  Mr  Burlington.  But  the 
minutes  passed,  and  Mr  Burlington 
did  not  come.  They  began  to  look 
round  with  extreme  interest  and 
curiosity,  augmented  all  the  more  by 
their  awe.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
least  interesting  in  this  bare  little 
apartment,  but  their  young  imagi- 
nations could  make  a  ^eat  deal  out 
of  nothing.  At  Mr  Bunington's  door 
stood  a  carriage,  with  a  grand  pow- 
dered coachman  on  the  t^x,  ana  the 
most  superb  of  flunkies  CTacefiilly 
lounging  before  the  door.  If  o  doubt 
Mr  Burlington  was  engaged  with  the 
owner  of  ^  this  splendour.  Imme- 
diately they  ran  over  all  the  great 
names  they  could  remember,  forget- 
ting for  the  moment  that  authors, 
even  of  the  greatest,  are  not  much 
given,  as  a  general  principle,  to  gUded 
coaches  ana  flunkies  of  renown.  Who 
could  it  be  ? 

When  they  were  in  the  very  height 
of  their  guessing,  the  door  suddenly 
opened.  They  Doth  rose  with  a 
start :  but  it  was  only  the  clerk,  who 
asked  them  to  foUow  him  to  the  pre- 
sence of  Mr  Burlington.  They  went 
noiselessly  along  tne  long  matted 
passage  after  their  conductor,  who 
was  not  much  of  a  Ganymede.  At 
the  very  end,  a  door  stood  open^  and 
there  were  two  figures  half  visible 
between  them  and  a  big  round- 
headed  window,  full  of  somewhat 
pale  and  cloudy  sky.  These  two 
people  turned  round,  as  some  faint 
sound  of  the  footsteps  of  Ganymede 
struck  aside  from  the  matting.  "  Oh, 
what  a  lovely  creature!  —  what  a 
beautiful  girl  I  Now  I  do  hope  that 
is  the  one  !**  cried,  most  audibly,  a 
feminine  voice.  Marian,  knowing  bv 
instinct  that  she  was  meant,  shrank 
back  grievously  discomfited.  Even 
Agnes  was  somewhat  dismayed  by 
such  a  preface  to  their  interview  ; 
but  Ganvmede  was  a  trained  crea- 
ture, ana  much  above  tiie  wealmess 
of  a  smile  or  a  hesitation — he  pressed 
on  unmoved,  and  hurried  them  into 
the  presence  and  the  sanctum  of  Mr 
Burlington.  They  came  into  the 
Ml  light  of  the  Dig  window,  shy, 
timid,   and  graceful   having  very 
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little  self-poBseBsion  to  boast  of,  their 
hearts  bating,  their  colour  rising 
— and  for  the  inoment  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  distinguish  which  was 
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the  beantifiil  sister ;  for  Agnes  was 
very  near  as  pretty  as  Marian,  in  the 
glow  and  agitation  of  her  heart. 


CHAPTEB  XZin. — A  KSW  FRIEND. 


The  biff  window  venr  nearly  filled 
np  the  whole  roouL  Tnis  little  place 
had  once  been  the  inmost  heart  of  a 
long  suite  of  apartments  when  this 
was  a  fashionable  house — now  it  was 
an  odd  little  nook  of  seclusion,  with 
panelled  walls,  painted  of  so  light  a 
colour  as  to  look  almost  white  m  the 
great  overflow  of  daylight ;  and  what 
had  looked  like  a  pie  array  of  clouds 
in  the  window  at  a  little  distance, 
made  itself  out  now  to  be  various 
blocks  and  projections  of  white- 
washed wall  pressing  veiy  close  on 
every  side,  and  leavmg  only  in  the 
upper  half-circle  a  clear  bit  of  real 
clouds  and  unmistakable  sky.  The 
room  had  a  little  table,  a  very  few 
chairs,  and  the  minutest  and  most 
antique  of  Turkey  carpets  laid  over 
the  matting.  The  walls  were  very 
high ;  there  was  not  even  a  familiar 
coal-scuttle  to  lessen  the  solemnity 
of  the  publisher's  retreat  and  sanc- 
tuary; and  Mr  Burlington  was  not 
even  alone. 

And  even  the  inexperienced  eyes 
of  Agnes  and  Marian  were  not  slow 
to  understand  that  the  lady  who 
stood  by  Mr  Burlington's  little  table 
was  a  genuine  fine  lady,  one  of  that 
marveOous  and  unlmown  species 
which  flourishes  in  novels,  but  never 
had  been  visible  in  such  a  humble 
hemisphere  as  the  world  of  Bellcvue. 
She  was  young  still,  but  had  been 
younger,  and  she  reoiained  rich  in 
that  sweetest  of  all  mere  external 
beauties,  the  splendid  English  com- 
plexion, that  lovely  bloom  and  fair- 
ness^ which  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  flush  of  youth.  She  looked 
beautiful  by  favour  of  these  natural 
roses  and  lilies,  but  she  was  not 
beautiful  in  reality  from  any  other 
cause.  She  was  lively,  good-natured, 
and  exuberant  to  an  extent  which 
amazed  these  shy  young  creatures, 
brought  up  under  the  quiet  sha- 
dow of  propriety,  and  accniBtomed  to 
the  genteel  deportment  of  BeUevue. 
They,  in  their  simple  girlish  dress,  in 


their  blushes,  diffidence,  and  hesita- 
tion— and  sne,  accustomed  to  see 
everything  yielding  to  her  pretty 
capnces,  arbitrary,  coouettish,  irre- 
sistible, half  a  spoiled  child,  and 
half  a  woman  of  the  world— they 
stood  together,  in  the  broad  white 
light  of  that  big  window,  like  people 
bom  in  different  planets.  They 
could  scarcely  form  the  slightest 
conception  of  each  other.  Nature 
itself  had  made  difference  enough ; 
but  how  is  it  possible  to  estimate 
the  astonishing  difference  between 
Mayfair  and  JB^llevue  ? 

"  Pray  introduce  me,  Mr  Burling- 
ton ;  oh  pray  introduce  me  1"  mm 
this  i)retty  vision  before  Mr  Burling- 
ton himself  had  done  more  than  bow 
to  his  shy  young  visitors.  "I  am 
delighted  to  know  the  author  of 
Hope  Hazlewood  I  charmed  to  be 
acquainted  with  Miss  Atheling !  My 
dear  child,  how  is  it  possible,  at  your 
age,  to  know  so  mucn  of  the  world?" 

"  It  is  my  sister,"  said  Marian  very 
shyly,  almost  under  her  breath. 
Manan  was  much  disturbed  by  this 
mistake  of  identity;  it  had  never 
occurred  to  her  before  that  any  one 
could  possibly  be  at  a  loss  for  the 
real  Miss  Atheling.  The  younger 
sister  was  somewhat  indignant  at  so 
strange  a  mistake. 

"  Now  that  is  right !  that  is  poetic 
justice !  that  is  a  proper  distribution 
of  gifts !"  said  the  lady,  clasping  her 
hands  with  a  pretty  gesture  of  ap- 
proval "  If  you  will  not  introduce 
me,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  do  it 
myself  Mr  Burlington :  Mrs  Edger- 
ley.  I  am  charmed  to  be  the  first 
to  make  your  acquaintance ;  we  were 
all  dying  to  know  the  author  of  Hope 
HazUwood.  What  a  charming  book 
it  is !  I  say  there  has  been  nothing 
like  it  since  Elle^i  FtUlarion,  and 
dear  Theodosia  herself  entirely  agrees 
with  me.  You  are  steying  in  town  9 
Oh  I  am  delighted !  You  must  let 
me  see  a  great  deal  of  yoiL  you  must 
indeed;  and  I  shall  he  cnarmed  to 
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introduce  you  to  Lady  Theodosia, 
whose  sweet  books  every  one  lovea 
Pray,  Mr  Burlington,  have  you  any 
very  great  secrets  to  say  to  these 
young  ladies,  for  I  want  so  much  to 
persuade  them  to  come  with  meV 

"  I  will  not  detain  Miss  Atheling,** 
said  the  publisher,  with  a  bow.  and 
the  ghost  of  a  smile ;  "  we  will  oring 
out  the  second  edition  in  a  week  or 
two  :  a  very  pleasant  task,  I  assure 
you,  and  one  which  repays  us  for 
our  anxietv.  Now.  how  about  a  pre- 
fJEice  1  I  shall  be  delighted  to  attend 
to  your  wishes.** 

But  Agnes,  who  had  thought  so 
much  aTOut  him  beforehand,  had 
been  too  much  occupied  hitherto  to 
do  more  than  glance  at  Mr  Burling- 
ton. She  scarcely  looked  up  now, 
when  every  one  was  looking  at  her, 
but  said,  very  low  and  with  embar- 
rassment, that  she  did  not  think  she 
had  any  wishes — that  she  left  it  en- 
tirely to  Mr  Burlington— -he  must 
know  best 

"  Then  we  will  have  no  preface  1** 
said  Mr  Burlington,  deferentially. 

**  No,**  said  Agnes,  faltering  a  httle, 
and  glancing  up  to  see  if  he  ap- 
proved ;  '^  for  indeed  I  do  not  think 
I  have  anything  to  say.** 

"  Oh  that  is  what  a  preface  is  made 
for,**  cried  the  pretty  Mrs  Edfferley. 
"You  dear  innocent  child,  oo  you 
never  speak  except  when  you  have 
something  to  sav  ]  Delightful  I 
charming !  I  shall  not  venture  to 
introduce  you  to  Ladv  Theodosia ;  if 
she  but  knew,  how  she.  would  envy 
me !  You  must  come  home  with  me 
to  luncheon— you  positively  must ;  for 
I  am  quite  sure  Mr  Bnrlmgton  has 
not  another  word  to  say." 

The  two  girls  drew  back  a  little, 
and  exchanged  glances.      "Indeed 
ou  are  very  good,  but  we  must  go 
lome,"  said  Agnes,  not  very  well 
aware  what  she  was  saying. 

"  No,  you  must  come  with  me — ^you 
must  positively  ^  I  should  break  my 
heart,  said  their  new  acquaintance, 
with  a  pretty  affectation  of  caprice 
and  despotism  altogether  new  to  the 
astonished  ^Is.  "Oh.  I  assure  you 
no  one  remsts  ma  Your  mamma 
will  not  have  a  word  to  say  if  you 
tell  her  it  is  Mrs  Edgerley.  Good 
morning,  Mr  Burlington ;  how  fortu- 
nate I  waa  to  call  t^day  !** 
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So  saying,  this  lady  of  magic  swept 
out,  moling  through  the  long  matted 
passages,  and  carrying  her  captives, 
half  delighted,  half  afraid,  in  her 
train.  They  were  too  shy  by  far 
to  make  a  pause  and  a  commotion  by 
resisting;  they  had  nothing  of  the 
self-possession  of  the  trained  young 
ladies  of  society.  The  natural  im- 
pulse of  doing  what  they  were  told 
was  very  stronff  upon  tiiem,  and  before 
they  were  half  aware,  or  had  time  to 
consider,  they  were  shut  into  the 
carriage  by  the  sublime  flunky,  and 
drove  off  into  those  dawling  and  un- 
discovered regions,  as  strange  to 
them  as  Inland  or  Siberia,  where 
dwells  The  World.  Agnes  was  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  enchantress ;  Marian 
sat  shyly  opposite,  rather  more  afraid 
of  Mrs  Edgerley's  admiring  glance 
than  she  hwi  ever  been  before  of  the 
gaze  of  strangers.  It  seemed  like 
witchcraft  and  sudden  ma^c — half- 
an-hour  ago  sitting  in  the  bttlc  wait- 
ing-room, looking  out  upon  the  fairy 
chariot,  and  now  rolling  along  in  its 
perfUmy  and  warm  enclosure  over 
tiie  aristocratic  stones  of  St  James's. 
The  girls  were  bewildered  witii  their 
marvellous  position,  and  could  not 
make  it  out,  while  into  their  per- 
plexity stole  an  occasional  thought 
of  what  mamma  would  say,  and  how 
very  anxious  she  would  grow  if  th^ 
did  not  get  soon^oma 

Mrs  Edgerley  in  the  meanwhile 
ran  on  with  a  flutter  of  talk  and 

inquiries,  so  dose  i^  constant  tnat 
there  was  little  room  for  answer  and 
none  for  comment  And  then,  long 
before  they  could  be  at  their  ease  in 
the  carriage,  it  drew  up,  making  a 
ma^puficent  commotion,  before  a  door 
which  opened  immediately  to  admit 
the  mistress  of  the  house.  Agnes 
and  Marian  followed  her  humbfy  as 
she  hastened  up-stairs.  They  were 
bewildered  witn  the  long  suite  of 
lofty  apartments  through  which  their 
conductress  hurried,  scarcely  aware, 
they  supposed,  that  they,  not  know- 
ing what  else  to  do,  followed  where 
she  led.  till  they  came  at  last  to  a 

Eretty  boudoir,  furmshed,  as  they 
oth  described  it  unanimously,  "  like 
the  Arabian  Nights!**  Here  Mrs 
Edgerley  found  some  letters,  the  ob- 
ject as  It  seemed,  <^  her  search,  and 
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good-naturedly  paused,  with  her  cor- 
respondence in  her  hancL  to  point 
out  to  them  the  Park,  which  could 
be  seen  from  the  window,  and  the 
books  upon  the  tables.  Then  she 
left  them,  looking  at  each  other 
doubtftdly,  and  haLf  afraid  to  remain. 
"  Oh,  Agnes,  what  will  mamma  say]" 
whispered  Marian.  All  their  innocent 
lives,  until  this  day,  they  had  never 
made  a  visit  to  any  one  without  the 
permission  or  sanction  of  mamma. 

"  We  could  not  help  it,"  said  Agnea 
That  was  veiy  true ;  so  with  a  re- 
lieved conscience,  but  very  shyl v,  they 
turned  over  the  pretty  mcturo-books, 
the  i)retty  nicknacks,  ail  the  elegant 
nothings  of  Mrs  Ricerley's  pretty 
bower.  Gkx)d  Mrs  Atheung  could 
very  seldom  be  tempted  to  buy  any- 
thing that  was  not  usefril,  and  there 
was  scarcely  a  single  article  in  the 
whole  house  at  home  which  was  not 
good  for  something.  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  with  what 
perverse  youthful  delight  the  girls 
contemplated  the  hosts  of  pretty 
things  around,  which  were  of  no  use 
whatever,  nor  good  for  anything  in 
the  world.  It  gave  them  an  idea  of 
exuberance,  of  magnificence,  of  pro- 
digality, more  than  the  suostantial 
magnitude  of  the  great  house  or  the 
handsome  equipage.  Besides,  they 
were  alone  K>r  the  moment,  and  so 
much  less  embarrassed,  and  the  rose- 
coloured  atmosphere  charmed  them  all 
the  more  that  they  were  quite  unac- 
customed to  it  Yet  they  spoke  to  each 
other  in  whispers  as  they  peeped  into 
the  sunny  Park,  all  bright  and  green 
in  the  sunshine,  and  marvelled  much 
what  mamma  would  say,  and  how 
they  should  get  homa 

When  Mrs  Edgerley  returned  to 
them,  they  were  stooping  over  the 
table  together,  lookins^  over  some  of 
the  most  splendid  of  the  *'  illustrated 
editions"  of  this  age  of  sumptuous 
bookmaking.    When  they  saw  their 

gatroness  tney  started,  and  drew  a 
ttle  apart  from  each  other.  She 
came  towards  them  through  the  CTeat 
drawing-room,  radiant  and  rustling, 
and  they  looked  at  her  with  shy 
admiration.  They  were  by  no  means 
sure  of  their  own  position,  but  their 
new  acquaintance  certainly  was  the 
kindest  and  most  delightfrd  of  a^ 
sudden  friends. 
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"Do  you  forgive  me  for  leaving 
you?"  said  Mrs  Edgerley,  holding  out 
both  her  pretty  hands ;  "  but  now  we 
must  not  wait  here  any  longer,  but 

fo  to  luncheon,  where  we  shall  be  all 
y  ourselves,  quite  a  snug  little  party : 
and  now,  you  dear  child,  come  ana 
tell  me  eveiything  about  it.  What 
Was  it  that  first  made  you  think  of 
writing  that  charming  book  ?" 

Mrs  Edgerley  had  drawn  Agnes's 
arm  within  her  own,  a  little  to  the 
discomposure  of  the  shy  young  genius, 
and,  followed  closely  by  Marian,  led 
them  down  stairs.  Agnes  made  no 
answer  in  her  confusion.  Then  they 
came  to  a  pretty  apartment  on  the 
lower  floor,  with  a  broad  window 
looking  out  to  the  ParL  The  table 
was  near  the  window;  the  pretty 
scene  outside  belonged  to  the  little 
group  within,  as  they  placed  them- 
selves at  the  table,  and  the  room 
itself  was  green  and  cool  and  plea- 
sant, not  at  all  splendid,  lined  with 
books,  and  luxurious  with  easy-chairs. 
There  was  a  simple  vase  upon  the 
table,  full  of  roses^  but  there  was  no 
profusion  of  prettmesses  here. 

"  This  \&  my  own  study ;  I  bring 
eveiT  one  to  see  it.  Is  it  not  a  charm- 
ing little  room  ?"  said  Mrs  Edcerley 
(it  would  have  contained  both  the 
parlours  and  the  two  best  bedrooms 
of  No.  10  BeUevue) ;  "  but  now  I 
am  quite  dying  to  hear,  really,  how 
did  it  come  into  your  head  to  write 
that  delightful  book?" 

"  Ind^  I  do  not  know,"  said 
Agnes,  smiling  and  blushing.  It 
seemed  perfecQy  natural  that  the 
book  should  have  made  so  mighty  a 
sensation,  and  yet  it  was  rather  em- 
barrassing, after  alL 

"  I  think  because  she  could  not  help 
it,"  said  Marian  shyly,  her  beautiful 
face  lighting  up  as  she  spoke  with 
a  sweet  suffusion  of  colour.  Theu* 
hearts  were  beginning  to  open  to  the 
kindness  of  their  new  friend. 

"And  you  are  so  pleased  and  so 
proud  of  your  sister — I  am  sure  you 
are — it  is  positivelv  delightful,"  said 
Mrs  Edgerley.  "  Now  tell  me,  were 
you  not  quite  heartbroken  when  you 
finished  it — such  a  delightful  interest 
one  feels  in  one's  characters — such  an 
object  it  is  to  live  for,  \&  it  not  ?  The 
fiiBt  week  f^r  my  first  work  was 
finished  I  was  triste  beyond  descrip- 
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tion.  I  am  sure  you  must  have  been 
quite  miserable  when  you  were  oblig- 
ed to  come  to  an  end. 

The  sisters  glanced  at  each  other 
rather  doubtfiuly  across  the  table. 
Everybody  else  seemed  to  have  feel- 
ings so  much  more  elevated  than 
they— for  they  both  remembered  with 
a  pang  of  shame  that  Agnes  had 
actually  been  glad  and  jubilant  when 
this  first  great  work  was  done. 

"  And  such  a  sweet  heroine—such 
a  charming  character,**  said  Mrs 
Edgerley.  "Ah,  I  perceive  you  have 
taken  your  sister  for  your  model,  and 
now  I  shall  always  feel  sure  that  she 
is  Hope  Hazlewood  :  but  at  your  age 
I  cannot  conceive  where  you  got  so 
much  knowledge  of  the  world.  Do 
you  go  out  a  great  deal  ?  do  vou  see 
a  great  many  people  1  But  indeed,  to 
teU  the  truth,^  said  Mrs  Edgerley, 
with  a  prettjr  laugh,  "  I  do  believe 
you  have  no  right  to  see  anv  one  yet. 
You  ought  to  DC  in  the  schoolroom, 
young  creatures  like  you.  Are  you 
bothoM^r 

This  was  an  extremely  puzzling 
question,  and  some  answer  was  neces- 
sary this  time.  The  girls  again  looked 
at  each  other,  blushmg  over  neck  and 
brow.  In  their  simple  honesty  they 
thought  themselves  bound  to  make 
a  statement  of  their  true  condition — 
what  Miss  WiUsie  would  have  called 
"  tiieir  rank  in  life." 

"  We  see  very  few  people.  In  our 
circumstances  people  do  not  speak 
about  coming  out,  said  Agnes,  nesi- 
tating  and  doubtnil— the  young  au- 
thor had  no  great  gift  of  elegant  ex- 
pression. But  in  fact  Mrs  Edgerley 
did  not  care  in  the  slightest  degree 
about  their  "  circumstances."  She 
was  a  hundred  times  more  indifferent 
on  that  subject  than  any  genteel  and 
respectable  matron  in  all^llevue. 

"Oh  then,  that  is  so  much  better," 
said  Mrs  Edgerley.  "for  I  fancy  you 
must  have  been  ooserving  character 
all  your  life.  It  is,  after  aJQ,  the  most 
delightful  study ;  but  such  an  eye  for 
individuali^ !  and  so  young  !  1  de- 
clare I  shall  be  quite  afraid  to  make 
friends  with  you. 

"  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  at  all  about 
character,"  said  Agnes  hurriedly,  as 
with  her  pretty  little  rin^g  laugh, 
Mrs  Edgerley  broke  off  m  a  pretty 
affected  trepidation ;  but  their  pa- 
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troness  shook  her  hand  at  her,  and 
turned  away  in  a  graceful  little  terror. 

"  I  am  sure  she  must  be  the  most 
dreadM  critic,  and  keep  you  quite  in 
awe  of  her,"  said  their  new  Mend, 
turning  to  Marian.  "  But  now  pray  tell 
me  your  names.  I  have  such  an  in- 
terest in  knowing  every  one's  Chris- 
tian name ;  there  is  so  much  charac* 
ter  in  them.  I  do  think  that  is  the 
real  advanto^ze  of  a  title.  There  is 
dear  Lady  1%eodosia,  for  instance  : 
suppose  her  family  had  been  com- 
moners, and  she  had  been  called  Miss 
Piper !  Frightful  !  odious !  almost 
enough  to  make  one  do  some  harm 
to  oneself,  or  get  married.  And  now 
tell  me  what  are  your  names  ?" 

"My  sister  is  Agnes,  and  I  am 
Marian,"  said  the  younger.  Now  we 
are  obliged  to  confess  that  by  this 
time,  though  Mrs  Edgerley  answered 
with  the  sweetest  and  most  affec- 
tionate of  smiles  and  a  glance  of 
real  admiration,  she  began  to  feel  the 
novelty  wear  off»  and  nagged  a  little 
in  her  sudden  enthusiasm.  It  was 
clear  to  her  young  visitors  that  she 
did  not  at  aO  attend  to  the  answer, 
de^ite  the  interest  with  which  she 
had  asked  the  question.  A  shade  of 
weariness,  half  involuntary,  half  of 
will  and  purpose,  came  over  her  face. 
She  rushed  away  immediately  upon 
another  subject ;  asked  another  ques- 
tion with  ^eat  concern,  and  was 
completely  mdifferent  to  the  answer. 
The  girls  were  not  used  to  this  phe- 
nomenon, and  did  not  understana  it : 
but  at  last,  after  hesitating  ana 
doubting,  and  consulting  each  other 
by  glances,  Agnes  made  a  shy  move- 
ment of  depicture,  and  said  mamma 
would  be  anxious,  and  they  should 
have  to  go  away. 

"  The  carriage  is  at  the  door,  I  be- 
lieve," said  lyGs  Edgerley,  with  her 
sweet  smile :  "  for  of  course  you  must 
let  me  send  vou  home — positively 
you  must,  my  love.  You  are  a  great 
author,  but  you  are  a  young  lady, 
and  your  sister  is  much  too  pretty  to 
walk  about  alone.  Delighted  to  have 
seen  you  both  !  Oh,  I  shaU  write  to 
you  very  soon  ;  do  not  fear.  Every- 
body wants  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance. I  shall  be  besieged  for  intro- 
ductions. You  are  engi^ed  to  me  for 
Thursday  next  week,  remember !  I 
never  forgive  any  one  who  disappoints 
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me.  Good-by!  Adieu!  lamcliarmed 
to  have  met  you  both." 

While  this  valedictory  address  was 
being  said,  the  girls  were  slowly  mak- 
ing progTCfis  to  the  door ;  then  they 
were  ushered  out  solemnlv  to  the  car- 
riage which  waited  for  them.  They 
obeyed  their  fate  in  their  going  as 


they  did  in  their  coming.  They  could 
not  help  themselves ;  and  with  min- 
gled fright,  agitation,  and  pleasure, 
were  once  more  shut  up  by  that  superb- 
est  of  flunkies,  but  drove  off  at  a 
slow  pace,  retarded  by  the  intense  be- 
wilderment of  the  magnificent  coach- 
man as  to  the  locality  of  Bellevue. 
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Driving  slowly  along  while  the 
coachman  ruminated,  Agnes  and 
Marian,  in  awe  and  astonishment, 
looked  in  each  other's  fSewjes— then  they 
put  up  their  hands  simultaneously  to 
their  faces,  which  were  a  little  heated 
with  the  extreme  confusion,  embar- 
rassment, and  wonder  of  the  last  two 
hours— lastly,  thev  both  fell  into  a 
little  outburst  of  low  and  somewhat 
tremulous  laughter— laughing  in  a 
whispjer,  if  that  is  possible  —  and 
laughing,  not  because  they  were  very 
merry,  but  because,  in  their  extreme 
amazement,  no  otner  expression  of 
their  sentiments  occurred  to  them. 
Were  they  two  enchanted  princesses? 
and  had  they  been  in  fairyland  ? 

"  Oh  Agnes !"  exclaimed  Marian 
under  her  breath, "  what  will  mamma 
say?" 

^  I  do  not  think  mamma  can  be 
angiy,"  said  Agnes,  who  had  gained 
some  courage,  "  for  I  am  sure  we 
could  not  help  ourselves.  What 
could  we  do  ?— but  when  thev  see  us 
coming  home  like  this — oh  May !" 

There  was  another  pause.  "  I 
wonder  very  much  what  she  has  writ- 
ten. We  have  never  heard  of  her,"  said 
Marian,  *'  and  yet  I  suppose  she  must 
be  quite  a  great  author.  How  respect- 
ful Mr  Burlington  was !  I  am  afraid 
it  will  not  be  good  for  you,  Agnes, 
that  we  live  so  much  out  of  the  world 
—you  ought  to  know  people's  names 
at  least." 

Agnes  did  not  dispute  this  advan- 
tage. ^  But  I  don't  quite  think  she 
can  be  a  great  author,  said  the  young 
genius,  looking  somewhat  piizzlecL 
"  though  I  am  sure  she  was  very  kind 
— how  kind  she  was,  Marian  !  And 
do  you  think  she  reallv  wants  us  to 
go  on  Thursday?  Oh,  I  wonder 
what  mamma  will  say !" 

As  this  was  the  burden  of  the 
whole  conversation,  constantly  recur- 


ring, as  every  new  phase  of  the 
question  was  discussed,  the  conversa- 
tion itself  was  not  quite  adapted  for 
formal  record.  While  it  proceeded, 
the  magnificent  coachman  olundered 
towards  the  unknown  regions  of 
Islington,  much  marvelling,  in  his 
lofty  and  elevated  intelligence,  what 
sort  of  people  his  mistress's  new  ac- 
quaintances could  be.  They  reached 
Bellevue  at  last  by  a  grievous  round- 
about. What  a  sound  and  commo- 
tion they  made  in  this  quiet  place, 
where  a  doctor's  brought  was  the 
most  fashionable  of  equipages,  and 
a  pair  of  horses  an  unknown  glory. 
The  dash  of  thatma^ficent  drawings 
up  startled  the  whole  neighbourhood, 
and  the  population  of  Laurel  House 
and  Buena  Vista  flew  to  their  bed- 
room windows  when  the  big  foot- 
man made  that  prodigious  assault 
upon  the  knocker  of  No.  10.  Then 
came  the  noise  of  letting  down  the 
steps  and  opening  the  carriage  door  \ 
then  the  girls  alighted,  almost  as 
timid  as  Susan,  who  stood  scared  and 
terror-stricken  within  the  door ;  and 
then  Agnes,  in  sudden  temerity,  but 
with  a  degree  of  respectftdness,  offer- 
ed, to  the  acceptance  of  the  footman, 
a  precious  golden  half-sovereign,  in- 
trusted to  ner  by  her  mother  this 
morning,  in  case  they  should  want 
anything.  Poor  Mrs  Atheling,  sit- 
ting petrified  in  her  husband's  easy- 
chair,  did  not  know  how  the  com 
was  being  disposed  of  They  came 
in — ^the  humble  door  was  closed — 
thev  stood  again  in  the  close  little 
hidl.  with  its  pe^  and  its  painted  oil- 
clotn — what  a  difference ! — ^while  the 
fairy  coach  and  the  magical  bay- 
horses,  the  solemn  coachman  and  the 
superb  flunky,  drove  back  into  the 
world  a^in  with  a  splendid  commo- 
tion, which  deafened  the  ears  and  flut- 
tered the  heart  of  all  Bellevue. 
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"  My  dears,  where  have  you  been  ? 
What  have  you  been  doing,  ^Is? 
Was  that  Mr  Burlington's  carnage  ? 
Have  you  seen  any  one?  Where 
have  you  beenl"  asked  Mrs  Athel- 
ing,  while  Agnes  cried  eagerly. 
"  Mamma,  you  are  not  to  be  angry ! 
and  Marian  answered.  ''Oh,  mamma ! 
we  have  been  in  fairyland !" 

And  then  they  sat  down  upon  the 
old  hair-cloth  sofa  beside  the  family 
table,  upon  which,  its  sole  ornaments, 
stood  Mrs  Atheling*s  full  work-basket, 
and  some  old  toys  of  Bell's  and  Beau's ; 
and  thus,  sometimes  speaking  to- 
gether, sometimes  interrupting  each 
other,  with  numberless  corrections  on 
the  part  of  Marian  and  supplementary 
remarks  from  Agnes,  they  told  their 
astonishing  story.  They  had  leisure 
now  to  eiyoy  all  they  had  seen  and 
heard  when  they  were  safe  in  their 
own  house,  and  reporting  it  all  to 
Mamma.  They  described  everything, 
remembered  everything,  went  over 
every  word  and  gssture  of  Mrs  Ed- 
gerley ,  from  her  firat  appearance  in  Mr 
Burlington's  room  untu  their  parting 
with  her :  and  Marian  faithfully  re- 
corded all  her  compliments  to  nope 
Hazlewood,  and  Agnes  her  admira- 
tion of  Marian.  It  was  the  prettiest 
scene  in  the  world  to  see  them  both, 
flushed  and  animated,  breaking  in, 
each  upon  the  other's  narrative,  con- 
tradicting each  other,  after  a  fasnion ; 
remonstrating  "Oh Agnes  !"  explain- 
ing, and  adding  description  to  descrip- 
tion; while  the  mother  sat  before 
them  in  her  easy-chair,  sometimes 
(quietly  wiping  her  eyes,  sometimes 
interfering  or  commanding,  "  One 
at  a  time,  my  dears,"  and  all  the  time 
thinking  to  herself  that  the  honours 
that  were  paid  to  "girls  like  these !" 
were  no  such  wonder  after  all  And 
indeed  Mrs  Atheling  would  not  be 
sufficiently  amazed  at  all  this  grand 
and  wonderful  story.  She  was  ex- 
tremely touched  ana  affected  by  the 
kindness  ofMrs  Edgerley,  and  dazzled 
with  the  prospect  o^l  the  great  people 
who  were  waiting  with  so  muai  anx- 
iety to  make  acquaintance  with  the 
author  of  Hope  nazlewood,  but  she 
was  by  no  means  properly  surprised, 

"  My  dears,  I  foresaw  how  it  would 
be,"  said  Mrs  Atheling  with  her 
simple  wisdom.  "  I  Imew  quite  weU 
all  this  must  happen,  Agnes.    I  have 
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not  read  about  famous  people  for 
nothing,  though  I  never  said  much 
about  it.  To  be  sure,  my  dear,  I 
knew  people  would  appreciate  you — 
it  is  quite  natural — it  is  quite  proper, 
my  dear  child !  I  know  they  will 
never  make  you  forget  what  is  right, 
and  your  duty,  let  them  flatter  as 
theywiU!" 

Mrs  Atheling  said  this  with  a 
little  effusion,  and  with  wet  eyes. 
Agnes  hung  her  head,  blushed  very 
deeply,  grew  extremely  grave  for  a 
moment,  but  concluded  by  glancing 
up  suddenly  again  with  a  uttle  over- 
flow of  laughter.  In  the  midst  of  all, 
she  could  not  help  recollecting  how 
perfectly  ridiculous  it  was  to  make  all 
this  commotion  about  /mt.  "  Me  ! " 
said  Agnes  with  a  start ;  "  they  will 
findme  out  directly — they  must,  mam- 
ma. You  know  1  cannot  talk  or  do 
anything ;  and  indeed  everybody  that 
knew  me  would  laugh  to  think  of 
people  seeing  anything  in  mc  /  " 

ifow  this  was  perfectly  true, 
though  the  mother  and  the  sister,  for 
the  moment,  were  not  quite  inclined 
to  sanction  it.  Agnes  was  neither 
brilliant  nor  remarkable,  though  she 
had  genius,  and  was,  at  twenty  and  a 
half,  a  successful  author  in  her  way. 
As  she  woke  from  her  first  awe  and 
amazement,  Agnes  bej^  to  find  out 
the  ludicrous  side  of  her  new  fame. 
It  was  all  very  well  to  like  the  book  ; 
there  was  some  reason  in  that,  the 
young  author  admitted  candidly ;  but 
surely  those  people  must  expect 
something  very  different  from  the  re- 
ality, who  were  about  to  besiege  Mrs 
Edgerley  for  introductions  to  "  m«  /" 

However,  it  was  very  easy  to  for- 
get this  pait  of  the  subject  in  retum- 
mg  to  this  dawn  of  social  patron^, 
and  in  anticipating  the  mvitation 
they  had  received.  Mrs  Atheling,  too, 
was  somewhat  disappointed  that  they 
had  made  so  little  acquaintance  with 
Mr  Burlington,  and  could  scarcely 
even  describe  him,  how  he  looked  or 
what  he  said.  Mr  Burlii^n  had 
quite  gone  down  in  the  estimation  of 
the  girls.  His  lady  client  had  en- 
tirely eclipsed,  overshadowed,  and 
taken  the  glory  out  of  the  publisher. 
The  talk  was  all  of  Mrs  Edgerley,  her 
beauty,  her  kindness,  her  great  house, 
her  approaching  party.  They  began 
alreaay  to  be  agitated  about  this,  re- 
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memberiM  with  terror  the  important 
article  of  dress,  and  the  8im])le  nature 
and  small  variety  of  their  united 
wardrobe.  Before  they  had  been  an 
hour  at  home,  Miss  WiMe  made  an 
abrupt  and  sudden  visit  from  Eillie- 
crankie  Lodgeyito  ascertain  all  about 
the  extraormnaiy  apparition  of  the 
carriage,  and  to  find  out  whero  the 
girls  had  been ;  and  it  did  not  lessen 
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their  own  excitement  to  discover  the 
extent  of  the  commotion  which  they 
had  caused  in  Bellevue.  The  only 
drawback  was,  that  a  second  telling 
of  the  story  was  not  practicable  for 
the  instruction  and  advantage  of 
Papa— for,  for  the  first  time  in  a 
dozen  years,  Mr  Atheling,  all  by  him- 
self, and  solitary,  was  away  from 
home. 


JL  VISIT  TO  8ELB0BNE. 


Who  that  has  read  GUbert  White's 
Natural  History  of  Selbome^Bnd 
who  has  not  read  that  delightful 
work  ^~but  must  have  felt  the  desire 
to  visit  the  scenes  whose  picturesque 
features,  and  varied  phenomena  of 
animal  and  v^etable  fife,  have  been 
there  described  with  so  much  charm- 
ing truth  and  elegant  simplicity. 

This  desire,  long  entertained  and 
strengthened  by  each  successive  per- 
usal of  White's  never-tiring  pages,  I 
have  lately  had  gratified,  through  the 
hospitality  of  an  esteemed  scientific 
friend,  who  has  become  the  possessor 
of  the  house  and  grounds  at  Selbome 
formerly  inhabit^  by  Gilbert  White, 
and  made  classical  by  his  well-known 
work. 

Amongst  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  since  the  publication  of 
the  first  edition  of  The  Natural  His- 
tory and  Antiquities  (^Selbome,  4to, 
London,  1789 — ^the  emtion  to  which 
reference  will  be  made  in  the  present 
notice  of  the  place — ^perhaps  the  most 
striking  is  that  which  has  occun^  in 
the  time  and  mode  of  travelling  from 
London  to  that  secluded  part  of  the 
county  of  Hampshire.  In  White's 
Eighteenth  Letter,  dated  July  27, 
1768,  he  incidentally  notices  the  time 
in  which  some  objects  he  was  desirous 
of  transmitting  with  speed  might  be 
forwarded  from  Selbome  to  London. 
The  worthy  field-naturalist  had  col- 
lected some  specimens  for  the  illus- 
tration of  a  work  which  his  friend 
and  correspondent,  Gliomas  Pennant, 
the  book-naturalist,  was  at  that  perioa 
preparinfiT  on  British  Zoology  ;  and  he 
writes  :  "  This  morning,  in  a  basket, 
I  packed  a  little  earthem  pot  full  of 
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wet  moss,  and  in  it  some  sticklebacks, 
male  and  female,  the  females  big  with 
spawn  \  some  lainpems  ;  some  bulls- 
heads  ;  but  I  could  procure  no  min- 
nows. This  basket  wiU  be  in  Fleet 
Street  by  eight  this  evening  *  so  I 
hope  Mazel  (Pennant's  artist)  will 
have  them  fresh  and  fair  to-morrow 
monuM." — P.  52. 

One  nne  day  in  the  summer  of  185-, 
my  host  of  Selbome,  another  zoologi- 
cal friend,  and  myself,  started  from 
the  London  and  South-Westem  Rail- 
way Station,  Waterloo  Bridge,  at  1 
P.M.,  for  Famham,  and  although  Sel- 
bome was  at  the  rare  distance  of  six- 
teen milesfiromthat — the  then  nearest 
— ^railway  station,  we  arrived  in  good 
time  for  a  half-hour's  stroll  in  the  old 
garden  before  sitting  down  to  a  five 
o'clock  dinner. 

The  house  in  which  Gilbert  White 
lived  and  died  remains  as  it  is  depicted 
in  p.  ix.  of  the  second  4to  edition  of 
his  History  of  Selbome,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  one  room  to  the  western  end, 
built  in  the  same  style,  and  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  rest  of  the  tene- 
ment. The  ^rden  and  grounds  have 
been  restored,  from  the  neglected  con- 
dition in  which  my  friend  found  them, 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  state  in 
which  they  were  left  by  the  good  old 
natural  historian. 

The  brick-walk  which  he  had  laid 
down  to  his  summer-house,  to  prevent 
damp  feet,  remains  to  fulnl  the  same 
preventive  sanitary  purpose  for  his  suc- 
cessor. The  garden  is  still  bounded 
by  the  ha-ha  down  which  the  old 
tortoise  took  care  not  to  fall,  and 
into  which  Gilbert  White  tried,  but 
failed,  to  introduceaoolonyofcricketas, 
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although  they  tarried  a  while  in  the 
deep  holes  which  he  bored  in  the 
sloping  turf.  The  ancient  sun-dial 
still  stands  in  the  middle  of  l^e 
terrace  walk  at  the  bottom  of  the 
gaurden,  which  overlooks  "  the  shel- 
tered district  between  me  and  the 


where  we  saw  the  hoose- 
marfins  sailing  about  in  the  same 
"  placid,  easy  manner"  in  which  their 
ancestors  were  recounted  to  do  when 
^  feasting  on  those  insects  which  love 
to  haunt  a  spot  secure  from  rufi^g 
winda"* 

The  fields  into  which  this  spot  was 
divided  in  the  historian's  time,  are 
now  thrown  into  a  charming  little 
park  of  about  twenty  acres  :  and  the 
eye  travels  from  the  smooth  garden 
lawn  over  the  verdant  tract,  to  rest 
on  the  fine  natural  boundary  of  the 
sylvan  scene  formed  by  the  far-ex- 
tended hanging  wood  called  ^The 
Hanger."  The  covert  of  this  steep 
declivity  still  consists  exclusively  of 
the  beeches,  *'  whose  smooth  rind  or 
bark,  glossy  foliace,  and  graceful 
pendant  boughs "  Ted  White  to  re- 
gard them  '^  as  the  most  lovely  of  all 
forest  trees."  The  park  is  adorned 
with  noble  specimens  of  many  other 
kinds  of  tree,  conspicuous  amongst 
which  rises  the  one  mentioned  oy 
White  as  "  my  great  spreading  oak, 
round  which,  one  fine  evenmg  in 
Au^t  1789,  "the  fern-owl  showed 
off  m  a  very  unusual  and  entertain- 
ing manner,  by  hawking  round  and 
round  the  circumference,  keeping 
mostly  close  to  the  grass,  but  occa- 
sionally glancing  up  amidst  the 
boughs  of  the  tree."  Another  oak, 
planted  by  Gilbert  himself,  at  the 
eastern  end  of  his  terrace  walk,  is 
now  also  a  fine  flourishing  tree. 

Within  doors,  our  host  introduced 
us  to  White's  book-case  and  barome- 
ter, his  box-compass,  his  spectacles, 
and  a  pair  of  old-fashioned  high- 
backed  chairs,  that  formed  part  of 
the  original  furniture  of  the  drawing- 
room.  The  barometer  is  the  one  re- 
ferred to  in  Letter  Sixty,  to  the  Hon. 
Daines  Harrington  (p.  284.) 

A  day  or  two  before  our  arrival, 
Selbome  had  been  visited  by  a  thun- 


der-and-hail  storm,  the  course  and 
duration  of  which  dosel^  accorded 
with  the  brief  but  graphic  account 
of  that  which  occumd  on  June  5, 
178^  given  by  White  in  the  cwi- 
cludmg  letter  of  his  Natural  His- 
tory, Many  windows^in  the  village 
were  broken  by  the  recent  storm, 
and  our  Mend's  ^  garden  lights  and 
hand-dasses"  have  suffered  as  in 
good  old  Gilbert's  tima  One  small 
farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  has  had 
his  little  crops  destroyed ;  it  was 
curious  to  ODserve,  as  we  passed 
the  fields  in  our  evening's  ramble, 
how  neatly  the  green  h^ids  oi  the 
wheat  had  been  struck  off  by  the 
hailstones.  That  poor  mui  will  bless 
the  day  that  brought  into  White's 
house  at  Selbome  one  who  combines 
with  the  same  charity  as  his  j^ede- 
cessor,  more  power  to  effect  his  bene- 
volent intentions. 

Those  who,  after  a  busy  year  spent 
in  the  midst  of  the  noisy  metropolis, 
are  able  to  escape  for  a  holiday  to 
some  distant  village,  know  well  the 
soothing  influence  or  the  contrasted 
silence  which  reigns  around  the  bed 
on  which  the  mst  night's  rest  is 
taken. 

To  me  had  been  asskned  the  lai^ 
bedroom  in  which  Gilbert  White 
breathed  his  last  My  reflections  on 
the  happy  peaceful  career  of  that  good 
and  gifted  man  were  broken  only  by 
the  distant  baying  of  a  village  cur, 
and  the  occasional  light  tap  of  the 
bat's  wing  as  it  flitted  past  the  win- 
dow. Afl  else  was  profound  repose, 
into  which  I,  too,  soon  sank. 

The  bright  summer  morning's  li^t, 
and  a  struggling  ray  of  sunshine 
through  a  fissure  of  the  curtained 
window,  soon  completed  the  return 
to  wakefulness  which  some  early  vil- 
lage movement  had  originated.  One 
has  little  inclination  to  indulge  in  a 
morning's  nap  in  a  strange  bed ;  and 
to  manyj  no  doubt,  as  to  myself,  the 
impulse  is  irresistible  to  rise  on  awak- 
ing after  the  first  night  passed  under 
a  new  roof. 

Already  the  clang  of  the  milk-pail 
sounded  from  the  yard;  and  as  I 
opened  my  window  to  let  in  the  fresh 
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and  fra^nt  air,  I  could  hear  the 
sharpening  of  a  BCjrthe  in  the  gar- 
den. I  soon,  therefore,  descended  into 
the  little  oak-panellea  library,  which 
my  Mend  has  added  to  the  old  par- 
lour, and  thence,  by  a  window  open- 
ing upon  the  lawn,  1  walked  fortn  to 
the  beautiful  scene,  bounded  by  the 
beechen  Hanger  which  had  charmed 
and  interestea  us  the  evening  before. 

The  sunlit  sky  was  checkered  by 
a  few  passing  fleecy  clouds,  and  the 
rich  foliage  was  enlivened  by  alter- 
nate waves  of  light  and  shade.  The 
willow-wren  {Sylvia  trochUus),  so 
well  distinguished  by  White  in  his 
Sixteenth  Letter,  was  pouring  forth 
its  "joyous,  easy,  laughing  note"  from 
an  evergreen  covert  near  part  of  the 
old  garden-wall,  in  which  its  nest  had 
been  strictly  preserved  by  our  excel- 
lent zoological  host  A  fly-catcher, 
which  had  also  built  its  incubating 
cradle  in  a  niche  of  the  trunk  of  a 
fine  sycamore,  was  ever  and  anon 
darting  forth,  securing  its  prey  by 
its  odfly  tortuous  flight,  and  return- 
ing still  to  the  same  stand  without 
having  touched  ground.  On  the 
greensward  the  wagtails,  white  and 
grey,  were  making  their  short  hasty 
turns,  stopping  abruptly  between  to 
pick  up  tne  insect  from  the  close 
grass ;  whilst  the  descendants  of  the 
swallows  on  whose  winter  torpidity 
White  loved  to  speculate,  were  skim- 
ming in  smooth  and  gentle  curves 
through  the  mild  and  fresh  morning 
air. 

Two  mowers  were  at  work  on  the 
lawn  which  rises  to  the  left  of 
White's  old  bricked  walk.  I  was 
amused  by  the  proceedings  of  a  tame 
magpie,  a  pet  of  one  of  the  men,  whom 
the  bird  followed,  pecking  at  his  trou- 
sers, perhaps  as  a  hint  for  breakfast ; 
and  also  by  the  manoeuvres  of  our 
host's  fine  tortoise-shell  cat,  who,  with- 
out venturing  directly  to  attack  the 
bird,  stole  al^ut  as  if  making  believe 
to  spring.  But  Maggie,  without 
showmg  alarm,  contrived  to  give  a 
wide  berth  to  Grimalkin,  who  there- 
upon sat  upright,  and  began,  as  dis- 
appointed cats  are  wont,  vehemently 
to  scratch  her  ear.  The  next  impulse 
of  puss  was  to  spring  into  a  neigh- 
bouring tree,  and  then  came  Male's 
turn.     She  followed,  flitting  to  a 


branch  above  pussie,  who  thereupon 
put  herself  into  position;  but  the 
wary  bird  avoided  the  charge  by 
hopping  to  a  hi^er  bough^  and  so 
lea  on  the  cat,  m  rising  circles,  to 
branches  that  barely  bore  her 
weight ;  and  as  they  shook  under  her. 
retreating  awkwardly,  Mag  chattered 
out  a  chuckling  tnumph  over  her 
baffled  enemy. 

My  meditations  were  soon  broken 
by  the  hearty  greetings  of  my  fellow- 
guest  and  our  kind  host  After  a 
lew  turns  to  see  and  comment  on  the 
restorations  and  improvements  in  the 
little  domain — more  restored  than 
altered— we  returned  to  sit  down  to 
that  English  country  breakfast,  the 
merits  of  which  Howitt,  I  think,  has 
recorded  con  gusto  in  one  of  his  pleas- 
ing writings. 

Our  excursion  for  the  day  was  then 
arranged.  The  pony-carriage  took  us 
through  the  straggling  viflage,  and 
along  deep-shad^  grassy  lanes  to 
Empshot,  where  we  alighted,  and 
pursued  the  rest  of  our  way  on  foot 
to  Hawkley-mill ;  then  round  by 
Grulay  Farm  and  Nore  Hill  home. 
The  httle  church  at  Empshot  is  re- 
markable for  the  contrast  of  its  beau- 
tiful interior  with  its  plain  unpromia- 
ing  outside.  Notwithstanding  its 
small  dimensions,  a  double  row  of 
low  thick  Saxon  columns  support  the 
roof  clear  of  the  side  walls,  between 
which  and  the  pillars,  the  narrowest 
of  aisles  presents  the  always  pleasing 
effect  of  shady  cloisters.  We  passed 
through  Farmer  Bennett's  well-trim- 
med garden  into  the  old  park  behind 
the  church,  and  along  a  bosky  valley 
to  the  picturesque  water-mill  at 
Hawkley.  The  steep  and  woody 
hanger  at  Hawkley  is  commemorated 
by  White  in  his  Forty-fifth  Letter 
for  the  great  landslip  that  took  place 
there  in  the  year  1774  Amongst  the 
incidents  which  he  narrates  are  those 
that  happened  to  the  inhabitants  of 
a  cottage  implicated  in  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  soil,  and  which  was  at 
the  time  occupied  by  an  old  woman 
and  her  son  and  his  wife.  ^  These 
people  in  the  evening,  which  was 
very  dark  and  tempestuous,  observed 
that  the  brick  floors  of  their  kitchens 
began  to  heave  and  part,  and  that 
the  walls  seemed  to  open  and  the 
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roofe  to  crack ;  but  they  all  agree  that 
no  tremor  of  the  ground  indicating 
an  earthquake  was  ever  felt,  only 
that  the  wind  continued  to  make  a 
most  tremendous  roaring  in  the 
woods  and  hangers.  The  miserable 
inhabitants,  not  daring  to  ^  to  bed, 
remained  in  the  utmost  solicitude  and 
confusion,  expecting  eveiy  moment 
to  be  buried  under  the  ruins  of  their 
shattered  edifices.  When  daylight 
came  they  were  at  leisure  to  contem- 
plate the  devastations  of  the  uight : 
they  then  found  that  a  deep  rift  or 
chasm  had  opened  under  their  houses 
and  torn  them  as  it  were  in  two,  and 
that  one  end  of  a  bam  had  suffered 
in  a  similar  manner :  that  a  pond  near 
the  cottage  had  unaeigone  a  strange 
reverse,  Incoming  deep  at  the  shallow 
end,  and  so  vice  vend;  that  manj 
large  oaks  were  moved  out  of  their 
perpendicular,  some  thrown  down, 
and  some  fallen  into  the  heads  of 
neighbouring  trees;  and  that  a  sate 
was  thrust  forward,  with  its  hedge, 
full  six  feet,  so  as  to  require  a  new 
track  to  be  made  to  it.  From  the 
foot  of  the  cliff,  the  general  course  of 
the  ground,  which  is  pasture,  inclines 
in  a  moderate  descent  for  haff  a  mile, 
and  is  interspersed  with  some  hil- 
locks, which  were  rifted  in  every 
direction,  as  well  towards  the  great 
woody  hanger  as  from  it.  In  the 
first  pasture  the  deep  clefts  b^an, 
and,  running  across  tne  lane  and  un- 
der the  buildings,  made  such  vast 
shelves  that  the  road  was  impassable 
for  some  time,  and  so  over  to  an 
arable  field  on  the  other  side,  which 
was  strangely  torn  and  disordered. 
The  second  pasture-field,  being  more 
soft  and  sprmgy,  was  protruded  for- 
ward without  many  fissures  in  the 
turf,  which  was  raised  in  long  ridges 
resembling  graves,  lying  at  right 
angles  to  the  motion.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  enclosure,  the  soil  and  turf 
rose  many  feet  against  the  bodies  of 
some  oaks  that  oostructed  their  fur- 
ther course,  and  terminated  this  aw- 
ful commotion.  The  perpendicular 
height  of  the  precipice  in  general  is 
twenty-three  yards;  the  length  of 
the  lapse  or  uip,  as  seen  from  the 


fields  below,  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  ;  and  a  partial  fall,  concealed  m 
the  coppice,  extends  seventy  yards 
more,  so  that  the  total  length  of  this 
fragment  that  fell  was  two  hundred 
and  fiitv-one  yards.  About  fifty 
acres  of  land  suffered  from  this 
violent  convulsion ;  two  houses  were 
entirely  destroyed ;  one  end  of  a  new 
bam  was  left  in  ruins,  the  walls  being 
cracked  through  the  very  stones  that 
composed  them :  and  a  hanging  cop- 
pice was  changed  to  a  naked  rock."  * 

It  was  b^uitiful  to  see,  as  we 
contrasted  the  scene  before  us  with 
that  described  bv  White,  how  kind- 
ly nature,  in  the  lapse  of  years, 
had  healed  over  her  great  wound, 
and  had  clothed  the  once  bare  cliff 
with  a  particoloured  garment  of 
lichens,  mosses,  and  shmbs.  The 
gaping  fissures  in  the  fields  below 
have  been  filled  up,  and  the  irregular 
surface  more  or  less  levelled  by  the 
spade  and  plough ;  yet  still  the  main 
features  of  the  scene  testify  how  ac- 
curately the  recent  catastrophe  was 
describied  by  the  gifted  historian  of 
his  parish.  Satisfied  with  this  com- 
pansoiL  we  sauntered  along  the  green 
shady  lanes,  and  through  meadows 
redolent  of  haymaking  or  of  wild- 
fiowers  whose  varied  hues  were  lit 
up  by  the  bright  sunshine,  until  we 
came  upon  the  high  grounds  joining 
the  noble  chalk  promontory  of  Nore 
Hill,  where  the  perennial  stream 
called  "  Wellhead  "  gushes  forth,  and 
winds  its  way  with  a  cool  refreshing 
murmur  towards  the  vale  of  Sel- 
bome. 

GObert  White  describes  how  this 
stream  makes  one  branch  of  the 
Wey,  and  meeting  the  Black  Down 
stream  at  Hedleigh,  and  the  Alton 
and  Famham  stream  at  Tilford 
Bridge,  swells  into  a  considerable 
river,  navigable  to  Godalming,  from 
whence  it  passes  to  Guildford,  and  so 
into  the  Thames  at  Weybridge  ;  and 
as  it  rose  at  Nore  Hill^  so  the  good 
man  pleased  himself  with  the  re- 
mark, that  it  finally  passed  **  at  the 
Nore  into  the  German  Ocean."  t 

Oontinuiog  our  gradual  ascent  upon 
the  fine  chalky  slieep-down  of  Sel- 


Op.  oit  p.  248. 
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borne  Hill,  notable  for  its  variety  of 
rare  British  plants,  we  came  to  the 
summit  of  the  steep  descent  at  which 
it  suddenly  terminates,  and  where  the 
beech  wood  begins  that  clothes  the 
whole  of  that  abrupt  declivity,  form- 
ing the  "  Hanger"  in  the  phrase  of  this 
country,  and  constituting  so  beauti- 
ful ana  characteristic  a  boundary  of 
our  friend's  little  domain.  The  view 
from  the  summit  of  the  Hanger  em- 
braces a  wide  expanse  of  the  varied 
sylvan  sceneiy  of  this  fair  part  of 
Hampshire,  extending  as  far  as  the 
ridges  of  Hindstead  and  of  Black 
Down,  and  having  for  its  foreground 
the  scattered  buildings  of  the  village 
of  Selbome,  peaceably  embosomed 
amidst  gardens  and  woods. 

The  unpretending  picturesque 
abode  of  Gilbert  White  lies  near 
the  foot  of  the  Hanger,  and  beyond 
it  are  seen  the  Plestor,  and  the 
church  with  its  fine  old  grey  square 
tower,  and  its  venerable  neighoour 
the  sombre  yew-tree.  The  only  blot 
in  the  scene,  is  due  to  the  only  in- 
novation which  has  visited  the  vil- 
la^ since  White's  days. 

The  parsonage-house  was  rebuilt 
a  few  years  since,  by  the  Fellows 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  for 
the  present  incumbent ;  but  instead 
of  being  in  the  congenial  style  of  its 
predecessor,  as  it  is  depicted  in  the 
view  of  the  village  given  m  the  ouarto 
edition  of  White's  "Selbome^  and 
which  was  in  harmony  alike  with  the 
scene  around  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  which  the  pastor  it  sheltered 
had  to  preach  to  the  poor,  the  i)re- 
sent  edifice  is  a  great  staring  white- 
washed mansion,  the  blue  roof  and 
ugly  chimneys  of  which  overtop  the 
adjacent  tower  of  the  little  church, 
and  seem  to  lord  it  over  the  whole 
scene. 

In  the  engraving  of  the  village 
above  alluded  to,  wnich  commands  a 
view  of  the  face  of  the  Hanger,  a 
broad  oblique  pathway  is  shown  at 
one  end  of  the  beech  wood,  and  a  nar- 
rower zigzag  path  at  the  opposite 
end  for  the  convenience  of  surmount- 
ing the  steep  declivi^  The  latter 
was  made  by  Gilbert  White  himself^ 
who,  in  an  unpublished  letter  in  the 
possession  of  our  host,  alludes  to  the 
operation,  and  to  the  difference  of 


opinion  amongst  his  neighbours  as  to 
its  superiority  over  the  obliaue  path 
or  "  bostol"  (Dois  tailld) :  and  in  nar- 
rating the  obstacles  to  oe  overcome 
in  carrying  out  this  smfdl  local  re- 
form, he  playfully  classifies  said 
neighbours  into  "  bostolians "  and 
"riMagians." 

We  descended,  of  course,  by  the 
zigzag,  and  by  an  easy  and  scarcely 
noticeable  slo^  gained  the  meadows 
at  the  foot  ot  the  Hangevwending 
our  way  through  them  to  White's  old 
summer-house,  and  so  by  the  garden 
home. 

The  popular  science  of  Geology, 
which  has  sprung  up  since  the  time 
of  Gilbert  White,  suggested,  during 
our  morning's  ride  and  ramble,  many 
remarks  and  interpretations  of  the 
evidences  of  the  structure  of  the 
earth,  which  the  historian  of  Sel- 
bome notices  in  his  introductory 
letters  under  the  vernacular  names 
which  the  different  soils  then  bore, 
and  bj  which  for  the  most  part  they 
are  still  distinguished  by  the  fanning 
people. 

Selbome  and  its  vicinity  occupy 
the  bounds  where  one  great  geologi- 
cal formation  passes  into,  or  is  re- 
placed by.  another;  and  the  bold 
features  or  its  scenery  depend  chiefly 
on  this  transition,  which  usually  im- 
parts a  picturesque  character  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  wherever  such 
surface  Imppens  to  be  the  locality  of 
such  a  change  of  structure. 

The  mass  of  the  several  hills 
which  are  seen  gradually  rising  on 
one  side,  and  abmptly  terminated 
by  steep  declivities  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  consists  of  the  lowest  beds 
of  the  chalk ;  this  is  the  formation 
of  the  Selbome  Hill,  the  gentle 
swell  of  which,  as  it  declines  to- 
wards Newton,  presents  the  usual 
characteristic  smoothly-rounded  out- 
line of  the  chalk-down.  The  steep 
cliff,  clothed  with  the  beechen 
Hanger,  presents  to  the  inmates  of 
White's  house,  and  to  the  village  of 
Selbome,  a  view  of  the  termination 
of  the  chalk  formation  in  that  direc- 
tion. It  rest  on  an  upper  member 
of  the  greensand  seri^  called  the 
white  malm,  "a  sort  of  rotten  or 
mbble  stone,  which,  when  tumed  up 
to  the  frost  and  rain,  moulders  to 
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pieces,  and  becomes  manure  to  it- 
sell"*  The  next  stratum  which 
comes  into  view  in  crossing  the 
parish  of  Selbome  from  west  to  east 
IS  the  gault — "a  kind  of  white 
lan(L  neither  chalk  nor  clay,  neither 
fit  for  pasture  nor  for  plough,  yet 
kindly  for  hops.**t  As  the  parish 
still  inclines  towards  Wolmer  Forest 
at  the  junction  of  the  clays  and 
sand,  the  soil  becomes  a  wet  sandy 
loam,  "remarkable  for  timber,  and 
infamous  for  roads.**  The  latter 
character  it  still  maintains,  as  we 
found  to  our  cost  on  a  subsequent 
perambulation  of  the  parish  after  a 
long-continued  heavy  fall  of  rain. 
Beyond  the  sandy  loam,  the  soil, 
wntes  Gilbert.  "  becomes  a  hungry 
lean  sand,  till  it  mingles  with  the 
forest,  ana  will  produce  little  with- 
out the  assistance  of  lime  and  tur- 
nips.*" X  These  latter  formations,  so 
clearly  distinguished  and  graphically 
characterised  Dy  White,  are  members 
of  the  lower  greensand  series :  and  a 
better  demonstration  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  upper  and  lower 
greensands  could  hardly  be  met 
with  than  in  the  walk  from  Selbome 
to  Wolmer. 

On  quitting  the  parish  of  Sel- 
bome, at  Harting  Cfomb,  we  come 
upon  the  weald  clay,  which  is 
here  seen  to  be  equally  clearly  de- 
fined from  the  gault. 

The  organic  fossils  which  White 
notices,  and  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  which  he  was  at  the 
pains  and  expense  of  publishing  an 
curving  in  his  first  ouarto  edition, 
under  the  name  of  Mytiltu  crista 
aallly  are  chiefly  from  the  greensand 
formation.  The  fossil  in  question 
—  Ostrea  carincUa  of  Lamarck  — 
although  ploughed  up  in  the  chalky 
fields  near  the  side  of  the  down,  is 
characteristic  of  the  "  ui)per  green- 
sand,** which  is  the  principal  forma- 
tion at  and  near  Selbome.  and  forms 
the  chalk-like  "  white  malm**  of  the 
fields  in  question.  A  siurgeon  at 
Alton  has  a  fine  collection  of  the 
fossils  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Sel- 
bome,  amongst   which  were  some 


magnificent  specimens  of  ammonite 
{A,  biplicatus,  A,  rostratus,  A.  spUn- 
dens),  doubtless  including  the  same 
species  as  the  Comtta  ammonis 
mentioned  by  White.  5  The  worthy 
collector  called  at  Selbome,  having 
heard  of  our  visit  there,  to  reque^ 
that  we  would  inspect  his  curiosi- 
ties, and  we  founa  them  all  to  be 
characteristic  fossils  of  the  cretace- 
ous series. 

The  rain  began  to  fall  in  the  ni^ht, 
and  continued  the  next  mommg, 
when  we  walked  across  the  Plestor, 
and  attended  divine  service  in  the 
little  parish  church  of  Selbome. 
The  simple  and  devout  village  con- 
gregation joined  in  the  responses  as 
one  family,  and  also  very  heartily  in 
the  sin^g  of  the  psalms  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  a  barrel-organ,  a 
donation  of  the  late  Vicar,  the  Kev. 
Mr  Cobbold. 

The  skies  cleared  before  the  ser- 
vice was  ended,  and,  as  we  passed 
out  of  the  low  portal  of  the  church 
into  the  diade  of  the  venerable  yew- 
tree,  our  first  impulse  was  to  the 
spot  hallowed  by  the  remains  of  the 
historian  of  his  native  village.  A 
slight  heave  of  the  grassy  soil  on  the 
north  side  of  the  cnancel,  the  fifth 
^ve-mound  from  its  waJl.  with  a 
low  moss-grown  stone  at  tne  head, 
and  a  lower  one  at  the  foot,  indicates 
the  spot  where  rest  the  bones  of 
GHbert  White. 

On  stooping  to  a  close  inspection 
of  the  heaostone,  one  could  discern 


The  monumental  slab,  originally 
attached  to  the  outside  of  the  chan- 
cel wall  nearest  the  grave,  has  been 
removed  for  its  better  preservation 
to  the  inside  of  the  church,  where  it 
is  affixed  to  the  south  woU.  It  is  a 
square  tablet  of  white  marble,  sur- 
rounded  by  black  with  a  slightly 


♦  Op.  cit  p.  8. 
:::  Ibid. 
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ornamented   margiii,   and   a   label    &mily.     The  inacription  is  as  fol- 
below   bearing    the   arms  of    the    lows:— 

"  In  the  fifth  Qrave  from  this  wall  are  interred  die  Remains  of 

The  Rbv.  GILBERT  WHITE,  M.A., 

Fifty  years  Fellow  of  Oriel  College  in  Oxford, 

and  Historian  of  this  his  native  Fiftrish. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Jomr  Whitb,  Esquire,  Barrister-at-Law, 

and  AvNB,  his  wife,  only  diild  of 

Thomas  Holt,  Rector  of  Streatham,  in  Surrey ; 

which  said  John  White  was  the  only  son  of  Qilbbbt  Whitb, 

formerly  Vicar  of  this  Parish. 

He  was  kind  and  beneficent  to  his  Relations, 

Benevolent  to  the  Poor, 

and  deservedly  respected  by  all  his  Friends  and  Neighboura. 

He  was  bom  July  18,  1720,  OS., 

and  died  June  20,  1793. 

Kec  bono  quicquam  mali  evenire,  potest 

neo  vivo,  nee  mortuo." 


Most  readers  of  Whitens  delightful 
volume  are  apt  to  imagine  that  he 
was  the  pastor  of  the  parish  whose 
simple  annals  and  natural  history  he 
recorded;  but  he  had  no  regular 
cure  of  souls.  He  enjoyed  his  mode- 
rate indei)endency,  j^ure  tastes,  and 
learned  leisure,  on  his  own  copyhold 
estate,  and  only  occasionally  assisted 
the  contemporary  incumbents  of  Sel- 
bome and  neighbouring  parishes. 

The  Gilbertus  White,  whose  vir- 
tues as  Vicar  of  Selbome  are  com- 
memorated in  choice  Latinity,  en- 
graven on  a  large  monumentsd  slab 
of  black  marble,  afiixed  to  the  north 
wall  of  the  chancel,  was  the  histo- 
rian's grandfather,  as  is  expressed  in 
the  mortuary  memorial  of  the  im- 
mortal Gilbert,  for  which  that  of  the 
ancestral  vicar  is  liable  to  be  and 
has  been  mistaken. 

A  stranger  thus  guided  to  the  right 
monument  would  still  need  some 
further  explanation,  for  he  might 
naturally  conclude^  from  the  first 
line  of  its  inscription,  that  Gilbert 
White  had  been  interred  within  the 
church,  and  would  puzzle  himself  to 
determine  the  spot  oy  the  indication 
which  that  line  seems  to  afford. 
The  estimable  author,  however,  in 
his  fifth  letter  "  On  the  Antiquities  of 
Selbome,**  in  which  he  describes  the 
venerable  yew-tree,  expressly  re- 
marks, ''As  to  the  use  of  these 
trees,  possibly  the  more  respectable 


parishioners  were  buried  under  their 
shade,  before  the  improper  custom 
was  introduced  of  Duiying  with- 
in the  body  of  the  church,  where 
the  living  are  to  assemble ;  ♦  and 
not  only  did  he  thus  record  his 
opinion  of  that  unsanitary  practice, 
to  which  the  Legislature' has  since 
put  an  end,  but  he  determined  to 
contribute  an  example  of  foregoing 
the  privilege  in  his  own  person,  ana 
also  towards  the  abatement  of  a 
minor  evil  in  the  mortuary  customs 
of  Selbome.  It  would  seem  that  a 
strong  prejudice  prevailed  at  that 
time  amongst  the  good  people  of 
the  parish  against  being  buned  in 
any  part  of  the  churchyard  save  its 
soutnem  side,  which,  at  the  date  of 
White's  Fourth  Letter,  1788,  had  ac- 
cordingly "become  such  a  mass  of 
mortality  that  no  person  could  be 
there  interred  without  disturbing  or 
displacing  the  bones  of  his  ancestors.** 
He  remarks,  that  "  at  the  east  end 
are  a  few  graves,  yet  none  till  very 
lately  at  the  north  side,**  t  White 
accordingly  left  directions  that  his 
own  should  be  added  to  the  instances 
of  two  or  three  families  of  the  best 
repute  "  who  had  begun  to  bury  in 
that  quarter ;  t  And  smce  his  humble 
grave-stone  was  reared  in  the  north 
side  of  tiie  graveyard,  the  prejudice 
has  been  wom  out** 

After   dinner^  the   fine  weather 
being   re-ostablished,  a   walk   was 


'  Op.  cit  p.  326. 


+  Ibid. 


t  Ibid^  p.  822. 
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proposed  down  the  Ljtbe,  as  far  as 
the  site  of  the  old  Pnory,  now  indi- 
cated by  the  Grange,  a  substantial 
modem  farmhouse,  which  is  still 
the  manor-house  of  the  convent  pos- 
sessions in  the  hundred  of  Selbome. 

Our  route  lay  through  the  Plestor 
and  past  the  old  church.  The  rich 
rays  of  the  declining  sun  bathed  in 
golden  light  the  low  belfiy- tower, 
and  brightened  the  new  shoots  that 
relieved  the  sombre  foliage  of  the 
old  yew.  A  little  stream  winds  to- 
wards the  ancient  piscinaB  of  the 
good  fathers  along  a  rich -wooded 
aeep  valley  or  glen,  every  turn  of 
which  gave  us  new  combinations  of 
noble  specimens  of  English  timber 
in  their  richest  folia^.  The  clouds 
had  become  broken  into  those  light 
feathered  rows  which  deepen,  by 
contrast,  the  exquisitely  clear  azure 
of  a  summer's  sky  after  rain,  and 
which  now  reflected  gradually  richer 
tints  as  they  declined  towards  the 
west. 

A  fine  old  switch-tailed  grey  mare 
and  her  pretty  foal  came  well  into 
the  foreground  of  our  landscape,  in 
the  wooded  walk  along  whicn  we 
traversed  the  eastern  side  of  the  glen, 
and  we  were  amused  by  the  comba- 
tive spirit  of  the  young  animaL  No 
sooner  had  it  got  sight  of  our  host's 
fat  spaniel,  than,  turning  from  its 
dam,  the  foal  advanced,  with  head 
depressed,  as  if  threatening  to  butt  or 
bite,  then  wheeling  round,  and  pre- 
senting a  more  threatening  rear. 
The  prudent  old  dog  stopped  to  gazo 
at  its  strange  enemy ;  its  tail  ceased 
the  wonted  wag,  and  drooped,  as  it 
waddled  back  to  the  side  of  its  mas- 
ter :  whereupon  the  young  victor, 
with  a  caracole  and  fling-out  of  its 
hind-legs  as  we  advanced,  cantered  off 
with  its  dam. 

The  old  original  Grange  or  store- 
house for  the  fruits  of  the  lands  of 
the  Priory  had  given  place  to  the 
modem  farmhouse  in  White's  time ; 
but  the  great  wheat-bam  of  the 
Grange  remains,  and  still  displays 
recognisable  remnants  of  the  monas- 
tic architecture.  In  it  the  actual 
representatives  of  the  old  prior  and 
monks — viz.,  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford — 


still  hold  their  annual  court-leet  and 
oourt-baron.  After  a  review  of  this 
remnant  of  the  olden  times,  we 
clambered  to  the  top  of  the  hillock 
or  tumulus  in  the  King's  Field  called 
Kites  Hill,  a  wildemess  of  bramble 
and  wild  bushes,  which,  although  it 
stands  in  the  midst  of  rich  arable 
land,  is  still  presented,  year  by  year, 
in  the  court,  as  "not  ploughed." 
Gilbert  White  coiyectures  that^  as 
the  Prior,  besides  thurset  and  pillory, 
had  also /Mrcflw,  a  power  of  life  and 
death,  this  eminence  might  have 
been  reserved  as  the  place  of  execu- 
tion for  delinquents.  "  And  there  is 
the  more  reason  to  suppose  so,"  he 
writes,  "  since  a  spot  just  by  is  called 
Gall^  (GaUows)  HilL^' 

But  one  of  our  party  remarked, 
when  our  host  quoted  the  foregoing 
passage,  that  if  the  execution  took 
place  on  the  Gallows  Hill,  the  body 
of  a  notorious  criminal  might  have 
been  exposed  on  Kites  Hill,  and 
have  attracted  the  predatory  birds 
after  which  it  is  called.*  And  the 
prohibition  of  the  plough  might  well 
have  originated  in  an  abhorrence  of 
food  raised  from  a  soil  enriched  by 
the  drippings  of  a  murderer's  carcass. 

Our  return  home  was  shortened 
by  the  discussion  of  many  topics  sug- 
gested by  the  ancient  history  of  the 
fertile  valley  through  which  we 
wended  back ;  but  we  were  arrested 
in  passing  a  large  oak  which  seemed 
alive  with  the  hum  of  countless  fem- 
chaffers  (AmphimaUa  wUtiUalu, 
Latr.),  by  the  singular  iarring  noise  of 
the  rare  and  remarkable  birdto which 
White  refers  in  many  letters,  under 
the  name  of  fera-owl  or  goat-sucker. 
This  bird,  the  Caprimulgtu  europeus 
of  Linnaeus,  was  particularly  interest- 
ing to  me :  it  was  the  first  time  I 
had  seen  it  alive,  and  in  its  natural 
sphere  of  action.  Its  powers  of  wing, 
as  manifested  by  its  rapid  evolutions 
in  pursuit  of  its  insect  prey,  are  very 
great  We  called  to  mind  the  many 
observations  which  White  has  re- 
corded of  it,  and  of  the  accuracy  of 
which  we  had  now  the  opportunity 
of  judging.  "  There  is  no  bird,*^ 
writes  the  historian  of  Selbome,  "  I 
believe,  whose  manners  I  have  studied 
more  than  those  of  the  CajmrntUgus, 


The  name  of  the  old  place  of  execution  and  exposure  at  Paris  and  other  part* 
of  France,  "  Montfaucon,**  has  originated  probably  from  the  same  circumstance. 
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as  it  is  a  wonderful  and  curious  crea- 
ture." "  Now  listen  !"  said  our  host, 
"  and  you  may  hear  a  sound  coinci- 
dent with  the  fern-owl's  chatter, 
which  White  also  has  noted :"  and, 
sure  enough,  in  a  few  minutes  the 
"  boom"  of  the  Portsmouth  evening 
gun  broke  the  stillness  of  the  Sabbath 
evening. 

Our  visit  occurring  in  the  early  part 
of  July,  we  set  off  on  the  following 
morning  to  look  for  young  teal  in 
Wolmer  pond.  This  fine  sheet  of 
water  bears,  as  White  remarks,  the 
aspect  of  a  lake ;  it  fills  an  area  of 
about  sixtjr-six  acres.  We  were  not 
lon^  in  discerning  with  our  small 
ormthological  spy-glasses  fleets  of 
young  wud-ducks  and  teal  gliding  in 
and  out  of  the  sheltering  reeds.  In 
White'sFifteenthLetter.dated  July  8, 
1773,  he  records  that  "  some  young 
men  went  down  lately  to  a  pond  on 
the  verge  of  Wolmer  Forest  to  hunt 
flappers,  or  young  wild-ducks,  many 
of  which  they  caught,  and  among 
the  rest  some  very  minute  yet  welT- 
fledged  wild-fowls  alive,  which,  upon 
examination,  I  found  to  be  teals.  I 
did  not  know  till  then  that  teals  ever 
bred  in  the  south  of  England,  and 
was  much  pleased  with,  the  discovenr.*' 
Indeed,  the  good  old  man  adds,"  This 
I  look  upon  as  a  great  stroke  in  na- 
tural history."  Wolmer,  Hogmer, 
and  Cranmer,  the  three  considerable 
sheets  of  water  within  the  limits  of 
the  old  Roy^  chase,  tell  si^ificantly 
enough,  by  their  names,  of  tne  wolves, 
the  wild  boars  and  cranes  that,  in  the 
"  good  old  times"  of  Norman  rule, 
were  associated  with  the  red-deer  ana 
roe,  in  the  wastes  into  which  the 
Saxon  homesteads  had  been  convert- 
ed. The  period  during  which  a  man's 
life  sank  in  the  scale  against  a  wild 
boar's,  had  passed  when  General 
Howe  turned  out  his  German  wild 
boars  and  sows  into  the  Royal  for- 
est ;  for  White  records  that  "  the 
coimtry  rose  upon  them  and  destroy- 
ed them."  Agriculture  has  a^n  re- 
sumed her  peaceful  and  useful  sway ; 
the  uncultivated  parts  of  Wolmer 
Forest  are  now  comparatively  few 
and  far  between.  Even  those  locali- 
ties, as,  e.g,,  the  vicinity  of  Bean's  Pond 
in  Oakhanger,  where,  in  White's  day, 
the   bogs   produced    many  curious 


plants,  now  cease  so  to  reward  the  re- 
searches of  the  botanist :  the  soil  in 
which  alone  the  coveted  wild  plants 
would  thrive,  has  been,  by  modem 
agriculture,  "  improved  off  the  face  of 
theeartL"  The  pond  has  been  drained, 
and  cattle  graze  in  its  bed.  The 
covert  which  was  "frequented  by 
foxes,  and  sometimes  by  pheasants, 
has  disappeared. 

Returmng  from  this — the  last — in- 
teresting excursion  which  our  leisure 
would  permit  us  to  enjoy  in  this  de- 
lightfullocality.  our  accomplished  and 
kmd  host  celebrated  our  departure 
by  a  salute  fired  from  a  swivel  gun  at 
the  "Alcove"  on  the  Hanger,  we  being 
previously  stationed  at  tne  "Hermi- 
tage," as  the  centrum  phonkurriy  or 
just  distance,  for  the  repercussions,  of 
sound.  The  echoes,  rusning  along  the 
Lythe  and  Comb  Wood,  were  truly 
grand.  As  White  describes,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  favourite  amusement  of 
visitors  in  his  time,  they  "  not  only  fill- 
ed the  Lythe  with  the  roar,  as  if  all  the 
beeches  were  tearing  up  by  the  roots ; 
but,  turning  to  the  left,  they  pervad- 
ed the  vale  above  Comb  Wood  pond ; 
and  after  a  pause,  seemed  to  take  up 
the  crash  again,  and  to  extend  round 
Harteley-hangers,  and  to  die  away  at 
last  among  the  coppices  and  coverts 
of  Ward-le-ham.  It  has  been  remark- 
ed before,  that  this  district  is  an 
Anathoth,  a  place  of  responses  or 
echoes,  and  therefore  proper  for  such 
experiments.  We  may  further  add, 
that  the  pause  in  echoes,  when  they 
cease,  and  yet  are  taken  up  again,  like 
the  pauses  in  music,  surprise  the 
hearers,  and  have  a  fine  effect  on  the 
imagination."  * 

Shade  of  honest  Gilbert,  farewell ! 
Thy  pure  spirit  pervade^s  all  the  syl- 
van scene  amidst  which  thy  mortal 
days  were  peacefuDy  and  beneficently 
passed.  Inthe  present  possessor  of  thy 
earthly  abode  thou  hast  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor, whose  virtues  and  talents  have 
justly  raised  him  to  the  Presidency  of 
that  Society  called  after  the  im- 
mortal Swede,  which  has  numbered, 
from  its  origin,  the  best  botanists  and 
zoologists  of  our  country,  and  the 
truest  appreciators  of  that  direct  and 
keen  insight  into  living  nature  which 
was  the  characteristic  of  Gilbert 


Whitk. 
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A  FEW  warm  siumy  days  in  April, 
flyinff  swiftly  ovei;  our  heads,  like 
swallows  twittering  of  the  coming 
summer,  stirred  in  my  breast  irre- 
pressible longings  to  quit  the  moil 
and  turmoil  of  l^ndon  for  the  bright 
and  breezy  coast.  As  I  humed 
through  the  noisy  crowded  streets, 
or  sauntered  through  the  compara- 
tively quiet  lanes  of  the  environs, 
and  looked  at  the  summerlike  sky 
above,  I  began  to  understand  the 
migration  of  birds,  and  to  feel  some- 
thmg  of  what  they  must  feel  when 
certSn  dim  but  imperious  influences 
of  atmosphere  and  temperature  urge 
them  to  quit  their  present  homes, 
and  traverse  many  a  weary  league  of 
foam  in  search  of  a  resting-place 
awaiting  them  somewhere  with  a 
warmer  smile.  I  too  was  impatient 
to  take  wing.  Of  course,  I  had  potent 
reasons  to  enlighten  the  dim  instinct. 
Was  I  not  a  "  rational  being,**  and 
quite  above  acting  purely  upon 
"blind  instinct**]  It  is  true  mat 
constantly  I  asked  myself— 

"  Why,  thoiigh  ill  at  ease, 
'Within  this  re^on  I  subeist^ 
Whose  spirits  fail  within  the  mist, 
And  languish  for  the  purple  seas  ? " 

That  was  the  very  word.  I  lan- 
guished for  the  sea  with  a  sort  of 
zoological  calenture.  But  I  had  many 
"  reasons,'*  and  two  were  sufficient. 
The  two  which  I  avowed  as  the  de- 
termining motives  for  quitting  Lon- 
don just  when  "  everybody**  comes 
up  to  it,  were  111  health  and  Igno- 
rance; or,  to  speak  more  polite^  of 
my  own  motives,  let  me  say-— the 
desire  to  get  well,  and  the  desire 
to  become  directly  acquainted  with 
marine  animals  of  simple  organi- 
sation. 

Frequent  were  the  debates,  many 
the  references  to  "  Bradshaw,  many- 
counselled  the  voices  of  friends,  till 
finally  Ufracombe  was  fixed  on,  ra- 
ther^  it  must  be  confessed,  in  the 
teeth  of  every  one's  advice.  "  De- 
vonshire is  so  relaxing,**  was  the 
unanimous  warning.  But  I  was  iwt 
profoundly  con  vin^  that  a  relaxing 
climate  was  the  worst  possible  for 


me,  and  I  was  profoundly  convinced 
that  nfiracombe  was  rich  m  zoological 
treasures;  consequently  boxes  were 
packed  and  labelled  for  Exeter  with- 
out further  discussion.  As  I  know 
nothing  more  supremely  uninterest- 
ing than  the  talk  of  an  mvalid  about 
his  health,  you  need  dread  no  further 
allusions  to  this  subject  from  me.  I 
shall  not  pause  in  a  narrative  to  feel 
my  pulse.  No  table  of  hygienic  re- 
gulations shall  be  quoted ;  no  falter- 
ing no  headaches  —  nothing  but 
mmd  and  muscle ! 

The  sea  was  an  old  playfellow. 
Our  friendship  dates  from  very  early 
days ;  and  on  the  shores  of  Brittany, 
Jersey,  Southampton,  Plymouth — ^not 
to  mention  flying  visits  to  various 
watering-places — ^that  friendship  had 
been  continually  heightening.  Like 
most  boys  who  live  near  the  sea,  I 
had  visions  of  being  a  sailor.  To  be 
a  tar — ^what  bliss!  Indeed,  as  a  pre- 
paratory training  to  that  high  aim.  I 
well  remember,  at  eight  years  old, 
declining  to  wear  gloves,  and  secretly 
chewing  bits  of  cigar-leaf,  in  guise  of 
a  quid,  as  a  sign  of  naval  qualifica- 
tions. The  tobacco  was  homble,  but 
manliness  feels  no  nausea,  and  I 
"  stood**  to  my  quid  with  tne  same 
unflinchingness  as  I  intended  to  stand 
to  my  guns.  To  rehearse  the  in- 
tensely nautical  character  of  my  lan- 
guage at  that  period,  and  my  fatal 
accuracy  in  all  technical  names,  is 
beyond  my  power.  Enough  tnat 
whatever  else  I  may  have  learned  of 
the  sea,  I  learned  but  little  of  its  in- 
habitants. Starfishes  and  jellyfishes, 
indeed,  could  not  fail  of  obtruding 
themselves  on  notice.  Crabs  are 
hunted  by  all  amiable  boys^  and  an 
occasional  cuttlefish  was  mcked  up 
for  the  sake  of  its  bone.  But  in  re- 
spect of  its  inhabitants,  the  sea  was 
a  perfectly  new  acquaintance  to  make. 
All  I  knew  was  derived  from  books, 
and  repeated  visits  to  the  Aquarium 
at  the  Zoological  Gardens.  It  is 
curious,  as  illustrating  the  effect  of 
cultivation  even  on  the  perceptions, 
that  although  I  must  have  seen  thou- 
sands of  anemones  in  tide-pools,  and 
among  the  rocks,  I  do  not  remember 
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to  have  observed  one  until  scientific 
interest  in  them  had  been  awakened. 

In  stating  thus  frankly  my  own 
ignorance,  for  the  reassurance  of  anv 
reader  who,  being  on  an  equal  level, 
may  not  be  discouraged  from  attempt- 
ing a  serious  study  of  sea-side  mar- 
vels, if  he  knows  how  to  set  to  work, 
I  ought  to  add^  that  studies  of  Com- 
parative Anatomy  had  for  many  years 
prepared  me  for  the  study  of  marine 
animals :  so  that  I  came  to  the  coast 
prepared^  hungry  for  knowledge,  and 
reaay  with  general  ideas  to  tnrow 
light  on  particular  facts.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  the  student  of  Natural 
History  that  he  should  come  thus 
prepared;  and  in  this  paper  I  will 
endeavour  to  make  clear  to  him  all 
that  he  will  find  necessary,  assuming 
that  he  starts  from  zero ;  out  if  the 
fascinating  study  of  Natural  History 
is  to  receive  its  deepest  significance 
and  highest  eiyoyment)  it  must  be  on 
a  bacl^ound  of  severe  science.  You 
may  hunt  for  animals,  keep  them  in 
glass  tanks  and  vases,  watch  their 
habits,  and  make  pets  of  them,  but 
with  the  Scalpel  and  the  Microscope 
these  pleasures  are  converted  into 
august  studies,  carrying  the  mind  into 
those  arcana  where  the  early  Begin- 
nings are  revealed— where  life,  re- 
duced to  its  simplest  expression, 
seems  invested  with  even  deeper  ana 
more  thrilling  mystery. 

This,  then,  is  Ufracombe!  The 
reader  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
sort  of  perfume  which  arises  from 
comparisons;  therefore  let  Ufracombe 
be  compared  with  no  other  spot 

"  None  but  itself  can  be  its  paralleL" 

Make  a  landscape  of  it  bv  framing, 
and  excluding  it  from  all  the  rest  of 
England ;  is  it  not  enchanting  ?  At 
first  I  knew  not  how  much  of  the 
delight  with  which  its  beauty  thrilled 
me  might  not  be  owing  to  the  mere 
effect  of  comparison  and  novelty. 
After  the  metropolis,  any  broadening 
blue  of  sea,  any  bold  headland  or 
stragglinff  reef,  naturally  excites  us — 
and  novelty  \&  in  itself  an  integer  in 
all  travelling  eiyoyment  But  fami- 
liarity only  served  to  deepen  my  sense 
of  the  beauty  of  Ilfracombe ;  the  very 
last  look  was  taken  with  a  reluctance 
springing  from  unsatiated  desire ;  and 
on  reaching  Tenby,  also  a  charming 


spot,  the  overpowering  sense  of  dis- 
appointment assured  me  that  Ilfra- 
combe was  the  enchantress  she  had 
seemed.  I  will  not  describe  Dfhir 
combe,  and  for  two  reasons  :  1st,  it 
would  occupy  all  the  space  at  mj 
disposal ;  and,  2d,  which  perhaps  is 
as  good  a  reason  as  the  other.  I  nave 
no  descriptive  power.  Had  I  the 
power,  the  picture  would  be  tempt- 
ing, for  the  charms  of  the  place  are 
manifold.  The  country  all  round  is 
billowy  with  hills,  which  rarely  seem 
to  descend  into  valleys.  The  paradox 
may  move  vour  scepticism ;  you  may 
bring  excellent  reasons^  physical,  geo- 
logical, and  geographical,  to  prove 
that  wherever  there  are  hills  there 
must  be  valleys.  Nevertheless,  the 
abstract  force  of  what  must  be  van- 
ishes before  the  concrete  force  of 
what  is;  and  at  Ilfracombe  you  will 
find  hills  abounding,  hills  rising  upon 
hills,  but  not  always  making  valleys. 
What  the  French  picturesquely  call 
the  mouvement  du  terrain,  which 
suggests  hills  in  motion  like  the 
waves,  is  here  seen  on  every  side; 
and  these  waving  slopes  are  in  spring- 
time pale  with  primroses^  or  flaming 
with  furze.  If  you  get  sight  of  a  bit 
of  earth  to  vaiy  the  verdure,  it  is  of 
that  rich  red-brown  marl  which 
warms  the  whole  landscape.  If  you 
climb  one  of  those  hills,  the  chances 
are  that  you  come  upon  a  rugged  pre- 
cipice sheer  over  tne  sea,  unless  a 
green  slope  leads  gently  down  to  it. 
These  breezy  hills,  and  the  soft  se- 
cluded valleys  (there  are  valleys),  and 
the  matchless  lanes  which  intersect 
the  land  with  beauty,  afford  endless 
walks  of  varied  delight.  The  con- 
sumption of  shoe-leather  —  not  to 
mention  tissue — is  immensa  The 
lanes  of  Devonshire  are  celebrated  ; 
but  what  Shakespeare's  works  are  to 
the  criticisms  which  celebrate  them, 
these  lanes  are  to  their  reputation. 
Were  I  to  enter  one  of  them,  and  be- 
ein  describing  it,  we  should  never  get 
down  to  the  £ore,  whither  I  see  your 
impatient  footsteps  tend.  To  the 
shore,  then  !  and  as  we  pass,  we  can 
take  a  glimpse  at  the  town. 

Handsome  the  town  of  Ilfracombe 
is  not;  nor,  although  picturesquely 
placed,  has  it  a  very  picturesque  ap- 
pearance, except  under  certain  lights, 
and  from  certain  points.    The  coluur 
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of  the  houses  is  pale  dingy  grey ;  the 
lines  are  all  rectangular  and  mean. 
Overtopping  the  whole  town  in  ugli- 
ness and  pretension,  no  less  than  in 
altitude,  are  two  terraces,  which 
make  two  factory-like  lines  of  build- 
ing on  the  slope  of  the  green  hilL 
You  see  at  a  glance  that  the  flounces 
and  shaved  poodles  live  there.  Yet, 
as  I  said,  tnere  were  lights  under 
which  the  town  looked  well ;  but 
what  will  not  light  transform  into 
beauty  ?  One  evening,  after  a  shower, 
I  was  called  away  trom  the  micro- 
scope to  look  at  the  town  under  the 
light  of  the  settini^  eun,  some  pecu- 
liar arrangement  of  the  clouds,  with 
a  vivid  rainbow,  having  thrown  a 
delicious  evening  tin^  quite  Italian- 
over  the  houses  pilea  on  the  sides  of 
the  hill,  and  merged  the  ugliness  of 
their  forms  in  exouisite  floods  of 
colour.  In  this  nght  ILfracombe 
looked  handsoma  It  looked  resplen- 
dent, like  a  stupid  man  in  the  splen- 
dour of  a  noble  deed. 

If  unblessed  with  the  fatal  (but 
agreeable)  gift  of  beauty,  the  little 
town  of  Ilfracombe,  as  a  compensa- 
tion, is  uncursed  with  appearances  of 
pretension.  Except  on  those  two 
unfortunate  terraces,  it  gives  itself 
no  airs  of  fashion,  no  demure  hypo- 
crisies of  respectability.  It  has  no 
magnificent  hotels ;  it  has  no  popular 
preacher.  It  makes  nobody  miser- 
able. Simplex  munditiis ;  a  plain 
face,  but  clean  and  honest,  sirs  !  I 
was  continually  reminded  of  some 
small  German  town,  and  the  simple 
honesty  and  obligingness  of  the  people 
helped  the  resemblance.  As  we  en- 
ter from  the  Braunton  road,  there  is 
a  white-washed  inn,  now  untenanted, 
of  the  most  primitive  structure,  ana 
bearing  the  words 

BRAUNTON  INN, 

painted  in  tall  brown  letters,  all  alon^ 
the  frontage,  which  I  never  passea 
without  some  vague  reminiscence  of 
Germany  risinff  up,  so  exactly  does 
this  turn  of  tne  road  repeat  many 
turns  of  road  I  have  come  upon  in 
my  wandering  An  avenue  of  moun- 
tain-ash. with  their  bright  red  clus- 
ters brilliant  against  the  hot  blue 
sky,  or  rows  of  plum-trees  with  their 
pumle  fruit,  pleasing  the  eye  and  re- 
freshing the  palate  during  the  dusty 


walk,  would  have  made  the  illusion 
complete. 

Let  us  pass  this  inn,  and  turn  up 
the  steep  nill,  on  the  summit  of  which 
stands  the  handsome   church  ;   we 
then  descend  the  slope  which  leads  to 
the  Baths.    On  the  other  side  of  the 
hedge  upon  our  left  rise   the   soft 
uplands,  and  a  little  behind  them  the 
majestic    Seven    Tors,  which  with 
theur  shaggy  heads  towards  the  seu, 
and  their  soft  swelling  slopes  of  green 
towards  the  land,  remind  us  of  some 
mighty  animal  wnich  has  reared  itself 
on  its  fore-paws  to  gaze  at  the  yet 
mightier  ocean.    iVom  these  uplands 
you  perpetually  hear  the  ciy,  day  and 
night,  of  the  landrail  —  iust  like  the 
creaking  of  a  wicker-basket— so  that 
you  begin  to  wonder  when  that  un- 
musical bird  takes  its  repose.    On 
your  riehtr  hand,  the  clear  Wilder 
stream  babbles   incessantly  to   the 
wild-flowers  noddinj^  over  its  ripples. 
Accompanied  by  this  music  we  reach 
the  Baths,  and  come  upon  a  tunnel, 
dark,  indeed,  but  with  a  gleam  of 
light  at  the  end — so  we  enter.    How 
cool,  not  \x>  say  cold !    The  eye  is 
getting  familiar  with  the  darkness 
when  we  emerge,  and  oh !   what  a 
thrill  runs  along  tne  sentient  paths  to 
our  souls  as  the  blue  of  the  sea  bursts 
upon  us.    We  lean  upon  a  parapet  of 
rock,  and  see  the  waves  running  up 
the  rugged  face  of  the  clitfs,  and  fall- 
ing back  in  spray.    An  inarticulate 
gasp  does  du^  for  the  highest  elo- 
quence.   It  is  enough  to  drink  in 
with  our  eyes  the  scene  before  us ; 
more  than  an  incoherent  exclamation 
would  be  out  of  place.    Another  tun- 
nel invites  us;  through  it  we  pass, 
and  come  upon  a  wooden  bridge  over- 
arching an  ugly-looking  spot  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Tracy's  Cave,  whidi 
has  of  course  its  devout  legend  to 
tell,  if  yon  are  willing  to  listen.    Let 
the  legend  be  what  it  may,  the  place 
is  grim,  and  at  first  we  tread  cautious- 
ly as  we  pass  over  the  brid^  of  logs ; 
but  soon  familiarity  reconciles  us  to 
this  as  it  does  to  small-pox  and  the 
income-tax.    Before  reacning  this  we 
have  come  upon  another  opening, 
leaned  upon  another  parapet,  and  hfM 
another  gaze  at  the  sunset  gleaming 
over  the  sea.    We  now  step  on  the 
wild  and  rugged  shore. 
And  what  a  shore  !    Precipitous 
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walls  and  battlements  of  rock  rise  on 
each  side,  making  a  bay ;  before  us, 
sharply-cut  fragments  of  dark  rock 
start  out  of  the  water  for  some  dis- 
tance. Every  yard  of  ground  here  is 
a  picture.  The  whole  coast-line  is 
twisted  and  waved  about  into  a  series 
of  bays  and  creeks,  each  having  a 
character  of  its  own ;  and  whether 
you  stand  on  the  Tors,  and  look  along 
the  coast — or  on  the  shore,  and  look 
up  at  the  rocks^  it  is  always  some  new 
aspect,  somethmg  charming  for  the 
eye  to  rest  upon.  The  rock  is  gravr- 
wacke  or  clay-slate,  with  occasional 
streaks  of  quartz,  and  the  stratificar 
tion  is  verv  various.  Look  at  that 
reef  round  and  along  which  the 
stealthy  tide  is  crawling;  see  how 
the  back  of  it  is  ridged  with  sharp 
sudden  lines  cutting  against  the  sky 
— and  cutting  you  when  you  stumble 
on  them ;  or  look  at  that  sombre 
precipice  over  which  thegull  is  float- 
ing broad- winged,  uttering  its  piteous 
cry,  or  startlii^  you  with  its  strange 
mocking  laugh.  Follow  it  a  little 
further  and  the  eye  rests  on  a  purple- 
tinted  wall  of  rock,  from  the  sides  of 
which  jut  ledges  covered  with  vege- 
tation. The  soil  here  is  so  generous, 
that  Nature  seems  to  be  bursting  into 
life  through  every  crevice  and  on 
every  inch. 

.  There  isjiowever,  one  serious  draw- 
hack  at  Ilfracombe  —  the  complete 
absence  of  sanda  I  scorn  to  allude 
to  the  accompanjring  deficiencies  of 
starfishes,  lugworms,  &c.,  foimd  on 
sandy  shores ;  but  the  want  of  a 
beach  whereon  to  loU  or  stroll — and 
in  the  quiet  hours  of  moonlight  to 
wander  nourishing  one*s  middle  age, 
sublime  with  the  miry  tales  of  science 
uid  the  long  results  of  time— was 
really  a  drawback.  However,  sands 
are  poor  himting-grounds :  let  us  take 
consolation  in  tnat,  and  e^joy  the 
positive  excellencies  of  this  place. 

The  evening  of  my  arrival  was  spent 
in  reconnoitrmg  the  coast  and  its 
promises.  What  a  flutter  agitated 
me  as  I  bent  over  the  many  rock- 
pools,  clear  as  crystal,  and  sometimes 
enclosing  perfect  landscapes  in  minia- 
ture with  liieir  algse  !  It  seemed  as 
if  I  should  have  nothing  to  do  but 
stoop  and  fill  my  jars  witn  treasures ; 
for  I  had  read  in  numerous  books 
de8crip1i(NQ8  from  which  the  inference 


was,  that  nothing  could  be  easier  than 
coUecting  "  marine  store."  "  You 
stroll  along  the  beach  and  pick  up 
so-and-so,"  is  the  pleasant  pnrase  of 
these  writers,  wishmg,  we  must  sup- 
pose, to  make  science  appear  easy. 
I^ow  the  truth  should  be  told.  It 
was  quickly  forced  on  my  conviction 
that,  although  after  a  gale  you  may 
go  down  to  the  shore  and  fiiid  many 
things,  dead,  which  vou  will  carry 
home  with  interest — for  "  'tis  an  ill 
wind  that  blows  nobody  molluscs" — 
yet  hunting  among  the  rocks  is  not 
easy  nor  always  s^e,  nor  certain  to 
be  successful  You  must  make  up 
your  mind  to  lacerated  hands,  even  if 
you  escape  bruises,  to  utter  soakings, 
to  unusual  gymnastics  in  wrigding 
'  yourself  into  impossible  places.  You 
can  only  do  this  at  certain  tides.  And, 
after  all,  you  may  return  empty- 
handed,  unless  you  are  very  modest 
in  your  desires.  I  did,  indeed,  behold 
a  stout  gentleman,  who  had  been 
reading  Mr  Gosse,  severely  deluding 
himseff  into  the  idea  that  he  was 
"  collecting."  because  he  was  gasping 
among  boulders  with  a  pickle  bottle 
in  one  hand  and  a  walking-stick  in 
the  other ;  but  I  am  not  firmly  per- 
suaded that  he  carried  home  much 
worth  his  trouble. 

Let  me  mention  the  proper  equip- 
ment for  a  day's  huntmg,  and  you 
will  see  that  the  pickle-jar  and  walk- 
ing-stick theory  is  primitive,  but 
somewhat  too  simple.  It  is  necessary 
to  take  with  you  mm  London,  or  any 
other  large  town,  in  or  near  which  you 
may  live,  a  geologist's  hammer  (let  it 
be  of  reasonable  size),  and  a  cold 
chisel,  the  longer  the  better ;  to  these 
add  an  oyster-knife,  a  paper-knife, 
a  landLing-net,  and,  if  your  intentions 
are  serious,  a  small  crowbar.  Let  us 
now  go  to  market  for  a  basket.  It 
must  DC  tolerably  large,  and  flat-bot- 
tomed. Having  made  that  small  in- 
vestment, we  turn  into  the  chemist's 
and  buy  up  all  the  wide-mouthed 
phials  he  will  sell  us — those  used  for 
quinine  are  the  best ;  but  as  he  pro- 
bably will  only  have  two  or  three  to 
sell,  we  must  take  what  we  can  get 
The  short  squat  bottles,  with  wooden 
caps,  now  sold  for  tooth-powder,  are 
veiy  convenient*  We  lay  hands  on 
half-a-dozen  of  these,  and  having 
laid  in  three  or  four  earthenware  jars 
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(not  to  be  too  abstract  in  our  diction, 
they  are  jam-pots),  we  return  home 
to  construct  our  collecting  basket, 
which  is  done  in  this  primitive 
fashion :  A  loop  of  string  serves  to 
keep  a  large  jam-pot  at  one  end  of 
the  basket,  at  the  other  end  another 
loop  sustains  a  laige  phial;  at  one 
side  a  loop  is  made  for  hammer  and 
chisel ;  opjwsite  are  two  more  phials. 
Mr  Gosse,  in  his  Aquariumy  I  think, 
describes  the  basket  he  uses ;  but  as 
you  must  order  this  to  be  made  for 
you,  my  plan  b  suflSciently  service- 
'  able,  and  costs  no  trouble.  The  Rev. 
Geprge  Tu^well — so  well  and  so 
honourably  Known  to  all  the  ane- 
mones of  Devonshire — has  invented 
a  charming  kind  of  basket  for  those 
Who  can  wait  to  have  one  made.* 
The  basket  ready,  we  are  now  equip- 
ped. No  j  there  is  still  one  little  im- 
plement A  piece  of  brass  wire,  the 
end  twisted  mto  a  ring  of  two  or 
three  inches  diameter,  to  which  is 
fastened  a  canvass  bag,  makes  a  con- 
venient little  net  to  be  used  in  pools 
too  small  to  admit  the  landing-net. 

The  brief  note  in  my  journal  which 
records  the  results  of  my  first  visit 
always  amuses  me  when  it  catches 
my  eye.  "On  the  rocks.  Found 
some  Actini»  and  Serpuke."  The 
idea  of  finding  serpuls  will  make 
even  the  amateur  smile  as  he  remem- 
bers how  difficult  it  is  to  avoid  these 
swarming  annelids,  whose  shells, 
sharp  as  lancets,  cut  the  hands  in 
fifty  different  places  before  many 
stones  are  turned ;  but  to  my  inex- 
perienced eye  there  were  only  the 
empty  shells  of  these  serpulae  to  be 
found,  until  I  came  upon  some  in  the 
water  with  their  little  fans  expanded, 
and  these  were  poimced  on  with 
great  eagerness.  The  actiniae  spoken 
of  is  the  common  Smooth  Anemone 
— not  even  the  strawberry  variety — 
Qf  you  will  face  a  long  name,  it  is 
Mesembri/anthemum)  —  and  this, 
which  I  bajjged  with  great  glee,  I 
soon  leamedti)  pass  by  with  no  more 
regard  than  if  it  had  "been  sea-weed. 
So  much  of  our  enjoyment  depends 
on  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it,  that 
these  actiniae,  which  I  still  hold  to 
be  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  far  more 
intrinsically  beautiM  than  very  many 


of  the  rare  species,  to  obtain  which 
one  nearly  dislocates  one*s  limbs, 
wriggling  through  crevices,  or  runs 
a  risk  of  "  catching  one's  death  ** 
by  standing  in  a  pool  dripped  on 
fifom  a  thousand  orifices  aoove — 
these  actiniae,  I  say,  are  left  un- 
touched because  they  are  abundant, 
and  do  not  demand  the  chisel  Per- 
verse, ungrateful  human  nature ! 
What  should  we  not  think  of  day- 
light, or  of  woman's  patient  love,  if 
it  were  not  given  with  such  generous 
abundance?  Ask  the  prisoner,  or 
the  man  who  has  scarcely  known  the 
mother's  ceaseless  tenderness,  the 
wife's  surpassing  love !  Thecoauette 
knows  this  by  iimtinct,  and  she  draws 
adventurous  seekers  after  her.  What 
a  coquette  is  the  Daisy  {Actinia 
hdlis\  who  displays  her  cmq-spotted 
bosom,  beautiml  as  Imogen's,  m  the 
crystal  pool  You  are  on  your  knees 
at  once  ;  but  no  sooner  is  your  hand 
stretched  towards  her,  than  at  the 
first  touch  she  disappears  in  a  hole. 
Nothing  but  chiselung  out  the  piece 
of  rock  will  secure  her ;  and  after  all, 
your  labour  is  the  price  paid  for  the 
capture,  and  the  captive  is  priced 
accordingly ;  if  as  much  labour  had 
been  given  to  the  smooth  anemone 
she  would  have  seemed  as  lovely  in 
your  eyes. 

There  is  something  sad  in  the  fugi- 
tive keenness  of  pleasure.  I  shall 
never  feel  again  the  delight  of  getting 
my  first  actinia.  No  rare  species 
can  rive  that  peculiar  thrill  There 
is  a  bloom  on  the  cheek  which  the 
first  kiss  carries  away,  and  which 
never  again  meets  the  same  lips.  No 
partridge  is  worth  the  first  which 
falls  by  your  gun ;  no  second  salmon 
is  ever  landed  with  the  same  pride 
as  the  first.  Even  printer's  ink  has 
a  perfume  when  your  "  first  proofs  " 
arrive.  Who  will  revive  within  me 
thai  flutter  which  deprived  me  of  all 
coolness  and  presence  of  mind,  as 
first  I  saw  the  long  grey  serpent-like 
tentacles  of  AntKea  cerevLs  waving 
to  and  fro  in  a  clear  pool?  Who 
will  restore  the  enthusiasm  of  that 
moment  when  my  eye  first  rested  on 
a  clump  of  Clavelinoe  almost  as  trans- 
lucent as  the  water  in  which  they 
stood?    And  wherefore,  three  weeks 


*  He  has  described  it  in  his  forthooming  Manual  of  Sea  Anemones, 
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afterwards^  could  I  not  be  induced  to 
stop  and  pick  up  either  of  these,  un- 
less of  veiy  magnificent  pretensions  ) 
If  nature  were  not  more  inexhaustible 
than  man's  curiosity,  we  should  come 
to  the  end  of  our  bunting  plea^res 
in  a  few  years.  As  it  is,  our  lifetime 
is  too  brief 

If  these /f»<  thrills  can  never  come 
back  to  us,  there  is  ample  compensa- 
tion in  the  new  vistas  which  open 
with  increasing  knowledge  ;  the  first 
kiss  may  be  peculiar  in  its  charm, 
but  as  the  years  roll  on,  we  learn  to 
love  more  and  more  the  cheek  on 
which  we  first  found  little  but  that 
charm.  Knowledge  widens  and 
changes  its  horizon;  and  as  we 
travel  we  pass  under  newer  skies 
lighted  by  serener  stars.  In  direct 
contact  with  Nature  we  not  only 
learn  reverence  by  having  our  own 
insignificance  forced  on  us,  but  we 
learn  more  and  more  to  appreciate 
the  Infinity  on  all  sides ;  so  that  we 
cannot  give  ourselves  up  to  one  small 
segment  of  the  circle,  no  matter  how 
small,  without  speedily  discerning 
that  life  piled  on  life  would  not  suffice 
to  travel  over  this  small  segment  of 
a  segment.  And  yet  the  very  im- 
mensity of  the  world  of  Life  is  a 
source  of  encouragement.  Compared 
with  what  is  accessible  to  us,  the 
knowledge,  even  of  the  wisest,  is  as 
that  of  a  child ;  but  if,  instead  of 
comparing  what  U  with  what  is  to  be 
known,  we  compare  our  knowledge 
with  our  previous  ignorance,  the 
rapidity  of  progress  becomes  the 
keenest  motive  for  endeavour.  A 
few  months  at  the  coast,  under  pro- 
per conditions,  will  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  all,  or  almost  idl,  the 
principal  forms  of  life ;  and  where  so 
much  is  still  to  be  observed,  each 
may  hope  to  contribute  something 
new  to  the  general  stock,  and  thus 
all  be  benefited. 

A  very  few  days  of  resolute  study 
sufficed  to  substitute  definite  ideas 
for  that  haze  which  necessarily  over- 
hangs mere  book  knowledge,  and 
repeated  failures  helped  to  educate 
both  eye  and  mind  in  the  art  of  find- 
ing animals,  and  of  identifying  them. 
At  first,  not  only  did  I  frequently 
mistake  sea-weeos  for  polypes,  but 
instead  of  filling  jars  ana  phials  with 
ease,  as  antidpaoon  had 


I  often  came  home  with  veiy  meagre 
results— and  this  in  a  place  abound- 
ing in  treasures.  The  truth  is,  one 
has  to  learn  many  little  details  about 
the  animals — where  to  look  for  them, 
how  to  see  them  when  there,  ana 
how  to  secure  them  when  seen — be- 
fore one's  basket  returns  home  well 
stocked.  Luck  is  something,  of 
course  :  if  there  is  only  one  bunch  of 
sea-grapes  (e^  of  the  cuttlefish) 
thrown  on  shore,  only  one  person 
can  bag  it  But  it  is  the  Know- 
ingest  hunters  that  are  the  luckiest. 
They  know  how  to  profit  by  good 
fortune.  You  may  perhaps  be  mte- 
rested  if  I  sketch  a  day  s  hunting, 
and  into  it  condense  most  of  the  de- 
tails, the  knowledge  of  which  may 
abridge  your  own  labours^  and  in- 
crease your  success  on  takmg  to  the 
sport 

It  is  spring-tide.  Little  or  nothing 
can  be  done  during  neap-tides,  be- 
cause it  is  among  the  rocks  near 
extreme  low-water  that  the  prizes 
are  found.  The  common  smooth 
anemone,  indeed,  may  be  had  not  far 
from  high  -  water  -  mark  in  many 
places  ;  and  Anihea  cereua  may  also 
oe  found  at  some  distance  from  low- 
water  ;  but  for  the  superb  Crassi- 
comis,  or  the  lovelier  "  Grems  "  and 
"  Trogs  "  {gemmacecB  and  troglodytes) 
— for  polypes  and  rarer  molluscs,  we 
must  not  be  far  from  low -water- 
mark. The  morning  is  brilliant.  A 
light  breeze  carries  the  large  clouds 
over  the  lazy  blue,  tempering  the 
heat  of  the  sun  ;  and  our  spirits  are 
high,  as  we  clatter  through  the  tun- 
nels on  to  the  shore.  There  are 
three  of  us;  and  as  we  pass  that 
young  lady  seated  on  a  ridge,  sketch- 
ing Hangman's  Head,  she  eyes  us 
askance,  and  although  pohteness 
keeps  in  the  secret  of  her  own  bosom 
the  translation  of  that  look,  I  know 
how  it  would  run  in  the  vernacular ; 
"  Well !  how  people  can  make  them- 
selves such  guys!"  And  she  who 
says  this  is,  I  pledge  you  my  word,  a 
guy  of  the  first  water.  I  know  one 
when  I  see  one,  though  I  can't  de- 
scribe female  costume.  Her  com- 
plexion was  dubious,  not  to  say 
spotty ;  and  from  it  stood  a  nose  not 
aquiline — to  tell  the  truth,  it  was  a 
turn-up,— and  probably  some  subtle 
sense  of  harmony  made  her 
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very  much  the  sides  of  her  stone- 
coloured  felt  hat,  which,  with  its 
floatinjg  ribbons  and  feather,  may  be 
said,  in  painter's  phrase,  to  have 
"  carried  off"  the  nose.  I  also  re- 
member the  three  deep  flounces  of 
her  Manchester  muslin,  and  a  gene- 
ral appearance  of  flying  ribbons  and 
miscellaniea  If  I  allude  to  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  this  future  mo- 
ther of  good  but  not  handsome  citi- 
zens, it  IS  because  her  criticism  of  us 
forced  us  to  consider  fix)m  what  pe- 
destal of  elegance  we  were  regarded. 
Not  that  I  insinuate  any  idea  of  our 
not  having  looked  somewhat  queer. 
Our  costume  was  but  indifferently 
adapted  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
would  have  obtained  small  sufirage 
on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  the 
Prater,  or  Pall-MalL  You  shall 
iudge.  We  are  a  lady  and  two  men. 
The  lady,  except  that  she  carries  a 
landing-net,  and  has  taken  the  pre- 
caution of  putting  on  the  thmgs 
which  "won't  spoil,  has  nothing  out 
of  the  ordinary  in  her  costume.  We 
are  thus  arrayed :  a  wide-awake  hat ; 
an  old  coat,  with  manifold  pockets 
in  unexpected  places,  over  wnich  T. 
has  slung  a  leathern  case,  containing 
his  hammer,  chisel,  oyster-knife,  and 
paper-knife  ;  trousers  warranted  not 
to  spoil ;  over  the  trousers  are  drawn 
huge  worsted  stocking  over  which 
a^n  are  drawn  huge  leathern  boots. 
T.'s  are  riding-boots,  and  reach  his 
hip :  mine  are  fisherman's  boots, 
and  come  a  few  inches  over  the  knee. 
The  soles  of  both  are  well  nailed, 
which  is  of  material  service  in  pre- 
venting our  slipping  so  much  on  the 
rocks.  Now  these  boots,  with  the 
worsted  stocking  peeping  above,  are 
not.  it  is  true,  eminently  aesthetic.  I 
will  not  recommend  them  as  objects 
for  the  artist ;  but  if  you  consider 
the  imperfect  success  which  will  at- 
tend any  hesitation  as  to  walking  in 
water,  and  through  it, — or  if  you 
reflect  on  the  very  mitigated  plea- 
sure of  feeling  the  water  trickle  into 
your  boots,  you  wiD  at  once  recognise 
the  merit  of  such  boots  as  I  have 
just  described,  covered  with  limiid 
mdia-rubber,  and  well  greased.  Ne- 
ver mind  the  inelegance :  handsome 
IS  as  handsome  does. 

In  this  costume  we  wooed   the 
mermaids.    T.  brought  his  crowbar. 


to  turn  over  the  heavy  stones  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  moved,  but 
which  are  worth  moving,  because  it 
is  under  such  that  rarities  will  be 
hidden.  It  is  nearly  half-past  eleven, 
and  the  tide  will  have  qmte  run  out 
in  half-an-hour  or  more.  We  ought 
to  have  been  here  a  little  sooner,  but 
there  is  still  nearly  two  hours  oppor- 
tunity before  us— so,  to  work  !  Over 
these  jagged  rocks  we  spring,  stride, 
scramble,  and  crawL  Whew  !  there 
was  an  escape !  This  fucus  is  so 
slippery  and  treacherous  :  had  it  not 
been  for  the  well-nailed  soles,  I 
should  have  perhaps  tumbled  into 
that  gully,— and  as  the  height  is  six 
or  seven  feet,  the  fall  could  not  have 
been  soft.  The  mere  suggestion  has 
made  me  a  little  nervous,  and  I  be- 
gin to  doubt  whether  these  cockney 
legs  were  meant  for  such  progression, 
and  whether  the  right  man  is  here 
in  the  right  place, — when  the  shout 
from  T.  of  "  Here's  a  a'assT  banishes 
all  reflections,  and  in  a  fluny  of 
scrambling  I  clamber  to  the  spot 

"Where?    Let  me  see  if 

"  In  that  pool." 

"  I  see  nothing." 

"  That  is  because  I  disturbed  him. 
He  has  drawn  in  his  tentacles,  and 
covered  himself  with  a  coating  of 
stones,  mud,  and  mucus ;  but  take 
off  your  coat,  tuck  up  your  sleeve, 
and  you  will  feel  him  at  the  bottom. 
Got  him  r 

"  I  feel  nothing  but  a  fleshy  lump 
of  something,  with  small  stones  on  it. ' 

"  That's  the  gentleman  ! " 

"  He  seems  very  small." 

"Now  he's  shut  up:  but  if  you 
had  seen  him  expandea— the  size  of 
a  sugar-basin — superb  white  tentacles 
round  a  scarlet-purple  disc !" 

"  Well,  hand  me  the  chisel" 

"  There  !  Don't  place  it  too  near 
him;  give  him  room— an  inch  vM 
round.  Not  too  hard  !  Never  mind 
the  toughness  of  the  rock— clay- 
slate  bn  t  made  of  butter ;  but  with 

patience  and  steady  blows What ! 

you've  rapped  your  knuckles  instead 
of  the  chisel  ?  Well,  it  does  fall  out 
so  sometimes.  While  you  are  ham- 
mering, FU  try  elsewhere." 

Accordingly  he  leaves  me  stretched 
on  a  sloping  ledge,  leaning  into  a 
pool  of  about  a  toot  deep,  where  I 
nave  to  bang  away  at  my  chisel,  not 
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in  the  least  seeing  the  effect  of  my 
blows,  for  the  crombling  of  -the  rock 
has  made  the  water  the  colour  of  a 
London  gutter.  From  time  to  time 
I  pull  my  chisel  out,  and  feel  with 
my  hand  to  ascertain  progress.  At 
last  a  piece  of  the  rock  comes  away, 
and  I  bring  up  the  ercusicomis — a 
very  ill-&youred  gentleman,  to  judge 
by  ms  present  aroect;  but  I  throw 
Imn  into  the  lar  of  sea-water,  in  full 
reliance  on  ^niat  he  will  be  to-night 
or  to-morrow.  He  has  cost  me 
twenty  minutes*  hard  labour ;  but  he 
was  worth  it  If  you  are  anxious  to 
know  why  all  this  pains  was  taken 
to  chisel  away  the  rock,  you  may 
learn  a  curious  fact — namely,  that 
anemones,  like  Achilles,  are  inyul- 
nerable,  except  in  one  spot  They 
will  bear  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
cutting  and  tearing  if  you  keeo  their 
base  unlacerated.  Not  only  naye  I 
cut  off  portions  of  t^em  for  micro- 
scopic examination,  as  you  would  cut 
buds  off  a  tree,  but,  whUe  I  write 
this,  there  are  seyeral  of  the  exquisite 
little  auroras  and  venustas  which 
haye  been  cut  or  torn  in  half  by  the 
splitting  of  the  stones  on  which  they 
rested,  and  each  half  is  as  yi^rous 
as  if  nothing  had  interfered  with  its 
integrity.  In  the  course  of  some 
weeks  no  one  will  be  able  to  trace  in 
them  that  they  haye  been  wounded. 
The  Abb^  Dicquemare  relates  how 
he  cut  an  actinia  in  two,  transyersely : 
the  upper  portion  at  once  expanded 
its  tentacles,  and  b^gan  feedmg ;  in 
about  two  months  tentacles  b^^  to 
grow  from  the  cut  extremity  of  the 
other  portion,  and  thus  he  got  two 
perfect  actinia  in  place  of  one.  And 
yet  these  animals,  so  indifferent  to 
wounds,  rarely  suryiye  a  slight  lace- 
ration of  theu"  base.  At  least  the 
crasticomisj  or  coriaceous  anemone, 
does  not.  I  haye  not  experimented 
in  this  way  on  the  other  kinds,  and 
will  limit  my  statement  to  the  eras- 
skomis.  This  is  the  reason  why  a 
chisel  is  necessaiy ;  for  the  '' crass" 
dii^  to  the  rock  with  a  yigour  which 
defies  finger-nails— unlike  the  anthea 
or  the  mesembryarUhemum,  which 
yield  to  a  yeiy  light  fingerinfl^. 

I  haye  got  my  prize,  out  haye  so 
disturbed  the  water  that  it  is  useless 
to  remain  longer  by  this  pool.  There 
are  plen^  more.    I  poke  and  peer 
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into  them  without  result,  till  at  last 
a  huge  wall  of  stone  rears  itself  in  my 
path ;  and  I  suspect  the  other  side  is 
rent  with  fissures,  rugged  with  ledges 
of  promise.  It  is  so.  I  squeeze  into 
one  of  these  fissures,  where  yarious 
coloured  sponges,  compound  asci- 
dians,  serpulse,  and  algae,  with  drops 
of  water  pendent  fix)m  their  tips, 
are  just  discernible  through  tne 
darkness.  In  yain  I  stnun  my  eyes, 
now  familiar  with  obscurity;  nothing 
tempts  me.  The  sponges  and  the 
red  noses  squirt  water  at  me  inces- 
santly j  the  alg»  drip,  drip,  drip- 
sporadic  crabs  bundle  away  in  all 
directions :  but  nothing  sohcits  my 
desires.    You  want  to  imow  why  I 

Cinto  that  dark  hole  f  Because 
rience  —  the  best  of  school- 
masters, were  not  the  fees  so  heayy ! 
— has  taught,  that  the  two  conditions 
most  fayourable  to  those  marine  ani- 
mals we  are  in  quest  of  are  Darkness 
and  Depth  of  water.  They  are  idl 
impatient  of  the  light,  and  prefer 
darkness  eyen  to  many  fathoms. 
When  I  say  tke^,  1  mean  molluscs, 
crustacese,  annehds^  and  zoophytes. 
Jellyfish  seek  the  light,  and  float  at 
the  top  of  the  sunny  sea ;  but  we 
shall  nnd  none  of  them  to-day,  so 
that  fissures,  cayes,  and  the  under 
side  of  boulaers.  must  be  our  fields. 
It  is  well  for  tne  youn^  hunter  to 
bear  in  mind  this  requisite  of  dark- 
nes&  Let  him  turn  oyer  all  stones, 
peer  into  all  fissures,  push  aside  the 
oyerhanffing  fucus^  or  long  waying 
oar-weed,  and  see  if  the  poou  beneath 
do  not  contain  what  he  seeks.  And 
when  I  say  look,  he  must  not  under- 
stand thereby  a  careless  casutd  glance, 
but  a  long  deliberate  scrutiny.  He 
must  allow  the  eye  to  rest  long 
enough  on  the  spot  to  lose  the  per- 
plexity occasioned  by  a  hundred  dif- 
rerent  details,  and  must  let  ''the 
demure  trayel  of  his  regard**  pass 
calmly  oyer  it  Sometimes  the  pool 
is  so  dark  and  still,  that  it  is  not 
until  your  nose-tip  is  cold  against 
the  simace  that  you  know  there  is 
water.  We  haye  just  climbed  up  a 
ledffe,  and  looked  down  into  such  a 
pom.  Our  footin|[  is  somewhat  in- 
secure, but  we  cung  savagely,  and 
call  down  few  blessings  on  tne  heads 
of  the  countless  balanm  which  stud 
the  rock,  and  tear  our  hands.   There, 
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now,  we  have  settled  into  a  position 
in  which  we  can  work.  Look  at  that 
daisy,  with  its  lovely  tiger-tentades ; 
it  has  just  swallowed  a  small  fish, 
and  is  now,  while  digesting,  opening 
its  arms  for  more.  And  there,  on  the 
green  broad  leaves  of  the  Ulva,  crawl 
two  Sea  Harea  What  queer  crea- 
tures !  One  would  fiEui<^  them  slugs 
which  had  been  troublea  with  absurd 
caprices  of  metamorphosis,  and  hav- 
ing first  thought  of  passing  from  the 
form  of  slugs  to  that  of  hares,  changed 
their  weBkk  minds,  and  resolved  on 
being  camels ;  but  no  sooner  was  the 
hump  complete,  than  they  bethought 
them  that,  after  all,  the  highest 
thing  in  life  was  to  be  a  slug— and  so 
as  slugs  they  finished  their  develop- 
ment We  carefullv  place  these  in  a 
smaU  jar  by  themselves,  and  auickly 
add  thereto  a  broad  white  ribDon  of 
tiniest  beads,  which  is  coiled  up 
against  the  under  side  of  the  led^e, 
and  which  we  see  with  joy  to  be  the 
spawn  of  the  Doris  —  another  sea 
slug,  if  a  name  so  ugly  as  that  can 
properly  be  applied  to  a  creature 
so  attractive.  Really  this  pool  is 
enchanting!  How  gracefully  the 
polypes  wave  from  its  sides,  like 
fairy  fir-trees  in  the  summer  air. 
The  longer  we  look^  the  more  beauties 
and  wonders  we  oiscover.  There  I 
have  just  detected  an  asddian,  stand- 
ing up  like  an  amphora  of  ciystal, 
contaming  strange  wine  of  yellow 
and  scarlet ;  and  crawlin]^  about  the 
root  of  that  oar-weed,  1  see  vari- 
ous annelids  of  great  beauty;  so 
we  must  have  the  root— the  more  so 
that  it  bears  some  botryllus  cluster- 
ins  round  it.  You  want  to  know 
what  is  that  jelly-like  globule  no 
bigger  than  a  pea  1  I  can^t  answer ; 
but  probably  an  ovum  of  some  kind. 
At  any  rate,  the  rule  is  to  carry  home 
whatever  one  does  not  know,  and 
identify  there^  if  possible;  so  ]M)p 
your  globule  mto  a  phiaL  Having 
made  this  haul,  we  may  now  b^in 
to  hammer  away  for  the  daisy. 
There,  he  is  all  safe  in  the  jar,  and 
we  get  down  from  our  ledU;e  much 
richer  than  we  got  up.  It  was  a 
good  find  that  pool,  was  it  not  ?  We 
have  been  upwards  of  an  hour  peer- 
ing about,  without  finding  anything 
except  a  crassicomis ;  and  lo !  we 
come  upon  a  little  pool  not  two  feet 
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in  length,  which  yields  us  enough  to 
occupy  a.  month  of  careful  study. 

The  tide  is  fiwt  flowing  in^d  our 
jars  are  still  half  empty.  We  must 
waste  no  time  in  talk.  Here,  give 
me  the  landing-net;  I  see  a  fish 
worth  having.  Bravo !  he  is  in  the 
glass  jar,  and  looking  at  us  with 
strange  human  look^  not  in  the  least 
abashed  by  our  admiration.  Didjou 
ever  see  anything  more  exquisite? 
It  is  a  ribbon-fish,  but  not  the  Gym^ 
netrtu  BanJcsii.  It  cannot  be  more 
than  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and 
a  fifth  of  an  inch  high ;  and  note 
how  the  caudal  fin,  instead  of  being 
a  climax  to  the  tail,  as  in  other  fishes, 
forms  a  delicate  ridge  running  all 
down  the  back.  Wnat  a  d^cate 
Quaker  brown  the  colour  is,  and  how 
tae  transparency  of  the  tissues  allows 
us  to  see  the  pulsating  heart!  I 
hope  we  shall  oe  able  to  keep  it 
alive ;  it  will  be  the  cjmosure  of  our 
collection.  [Alas !  it  onlv  lived  two 
days.  Reader,  may  I  cau  on  you  for 
a  tear?] 

Meanwhile  T.,  who  has  been  fer- 
reting everywhere,  is  now  crouching 
in  a  pool,  and  presently  calls  to  us 
to  come  and  see  the  Terebella.  In 
three  rapid  strides  we  are  there, 
crouch  down,  look  where  he  points, 
and  see — nothing. 

"  Impossible  !  Don't  you  see  long 
waving  threads,  like  minute  worms  ? 

^'Yes,  I  see  threads,  but  that's 
alL" 

''That  is  the  terebella.  His  body 
is  snug  in  the  mud^  and  he  pokes 
his  long  arms  out  m  this  way  for 
some  puipose  or  other,  to  me  un- 
known," 

"  Perhaps  for  respiration  ? " 

"Why  do  you  say  that?" 

"Because  it's  safe.  Whenever 
zoologists  don't  know  the  function 
of  an  appendage,  they  are  pretty  sure 
to  say  It's  connected  with  respira- 
tion ;  every  unknown  spot  is  an  eye, 
ever^  appendage  a  gill,  or  subsidiary 
to  gills  f  However,  the  terebella 
has  already  been  credited  with 
branchial  tufts,  in  the  shape  of 
smaller  and  redder  little  worms  be- 
neath the  tentacles ;  so  never  mind 
about  function— get  the  animal,  whicH 
I  have  never  seen  out  of  books." 

"He  is  hidden  in  the  mud,  we 
must  dig  out  the  mud." 
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Whereupon  the  adroit  T.,  tucking 
up  his  sleeve,  plunges  his  hand  into 
the  mass  of  sand  and  sheUs,  and 
strews  the  handful  on  a  boulder, 
where  we  soon  find  the  ugly  worm " 
twisting  itself  into  irritated  con- 
volutions, as  if  highlv  disapproving 
of  this  treatment  We  pop  mm  into 
a  phial  with  some  sand,  and  he  soon 
makes  himself  happy  there.  During 
this  capture,  auicK  female  eyes  have 
discerned,  ana  nimble  fingers  have 
delicately  secured,  one  of  the  love- 
liest of  searcharmers— an  Eolisy  of 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
lengUi,  with  transparent  body,  taper- 
ing into  the  most  graceful  of  tails 
(we  must  call  it  a  tau,  although  ana- 
tomists call  it  a  foot),  and  with 
rows  of  pink  papillae  on  its  back, 
forming  the  most  elegant  of  orna- 
ments. The  tide  may  now  drive  us 
in  as  fast  as  it  will,  we  shall  go  home 
rich. 

Wearied  with  hammering,  clam- 
bering, and  stooping  in  this  blazing 
sunlignt  of  a  summer  noon,  we  seat 
ourselves  on  a  convenient  boulder 
for  half-an-hour^s  repose.  T.,  whose 
legs  are  lolling  in  a  shallow  pool, 
bnngs  out  a  pocket-pistol  of  sheny 
and  a  bag  of  oiscuits.  To  this  '' re- 
pest  we  do  ample  justice"  (as  de- 
testable writers  with  imerring  una- 
nimity always  say  when  thejr  want 
to  describe  any  eating  and  drmldng). 
and  then  the  blue  la;^  curl  of  a  mSd 
havanna  rises  into  the  warm  air, 
making  contentment  more  content. 
The  waves  are  crawling  over  the 
boulders,  and  rushing  up  the  gullies 
with  a  soothing  sound  :  a  few  white 
sails  dot  the  blue  breaath  before  us : 
and  out  there,  on  the  strip  of  sand 
in  the  creek,  a  row  of  lazy  guUs, 
motionless  as  stones,  and  looking 
like  them,  seem  as  if  they  too  were 
resting  fix>m  their  hunt  A  sense  ik 
pleasant  weariness  gives  its  dreamy 
calmness  to  the  scene.  We  are 
silent,  or  wander  into  idlest  chat,  as 
if  we  had  fairly  reached  that  land 

'  *  Wherein  it  aeemed  always  afternoon." 

It  was  enough  that  our  glance 
should  M  upon  the  stealthy  sea,  and 
follow  wave  after  wave  aa  eaoh  grew 
out  of  the  swell  and  ran  along,  a 
curling  line  of  foam,  to  plunge  upon 
the  shore.  We  wanted  nothii^f  more. 


There  is  a  peculiar  charm  about  the 
sea ;  it  is  always  the  same,  yet  never 
monotonous.  Mr  Gosse  has  well  ob- 
served, that  you  soon  get  tired  of 
looldng  at  the  loveliest  field,  but 
never  of  the  rolling  wave&  The 
secret,  perhaps,  is  that  the  field  does 
not  sem^  alive ;  the  sea  is  life-abound- 
ing. Profoundly  mysterious  as  the 
field  is,  with  its  countless  forms  of 
life,  the  aspect  does  not  irresistibly 
ana  at  once  coerce  the  mind  to 
think  of  subjects  so  mysterious  and 
so  awful  as  the  aspect  of  the  sea 
does—it  carries  witn  it  no  ineradi- 
cable associations  of  terror  and  awe, 
such  as  are  borne  in  every  murmur 
of  old  ocean,  and  thus  is  neither  so 
terrible  nor  so  suggestive.  As  we 
look  horn  the  difGa,  every  wave  has 
its  history;  eveiy  swell  keeps  up 
suspense ; — will  it  break  now,  or  will 
it  melt  into  that  larger  wave )  And 
then  the  log  which  floats  so  aimlessly 
on  its  back,  and  now  is  carried  under 
again,  like  a  drowning  wretch, — ^is  it 
the  finigment  of  some  ship  which  has 
struck  miles  and  miles  away,  far 
from  all  help  and  all  pity,  imseen 
except  of  Heaven,  and  no  messenger 
of  its  agony  to  earth  except  this  log, 
whioh  floats  so  buoyantly  on  the 
tide!  We  may  weave  some  sudi 
tragic  story,  as  we  idly  watch  the 
fluctuating  advance  of  the  dark  log  * 
but  whatever  we  weave,  the  story  will 
not  be  wholly  tragic,  for  the  beauty 
and  serenity  of  the  scene  are  sure  to 
assert  their  influences.  0  migh^ 
and  unfathomable  sea!  0  terrible 
familiar!  0  grand  and  mysterious 
passion !  In  thy  gentleness  thou  art 
terrible  when  sleep  smiles  on  thy 
scarcely  quietlieavmg  breast;  in  thy 
wrath  and  thunder  thou  art  beauti- 
ful! By  the  light  of  rising  or  of 
setting  suns,  in  grey  dawn  or  gfurish 
day,  in  twilight  or  in  sullen  storms 
of  darkness,  ever  and  everywhere 
beautiful;  tne  poets  have  sung  of 
thee,  the  painters  have  painted  tnee; 
but  neither  the  song  of  the  poet,  nor 
the  cunning  of  the  painter's  hand, 
has  more  tmui  caught  faint  reflexes 
of  thy  incommunicable  grandeur,  and 
lovehness  inexhaustible ! 

During  this  digression  our  cigars 
have  come  to  an  end,  and  the  tide 
has  almost  cut  off  our  retreat  We 
clutch  up  our  baskets,  and  with  be- 
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lated  strides  hasten  over  ridges  out  of 
harm's  wav.  Our  return  home  brings 
us  on  to  the  Capstone  Parade^  where 
our  appearance  must  of  course  stimu- 
late quizzing.  K  that  young  lady 
with  the  sketch-book,  who  saw  us 
goinff  out,  made  private  reflections 
on  tne  imperfect  elegance  of  our 
costume,  I  leave  you  to  judge  of  the 
impression  we  produce  on  tne  mind 
of  that  haughty  "  swell "  with  a  tele- 
scope and  a  mustache  of  recent 
growth!  He  has  come  to  Ilfra- 
combe  with  apparently  no  other 
object  than  that  of  setting  his  mind 
seriously  to  these  things:  he  will 
array  himself  in  a  straw-hat  with  a 
pink  ribbon,  a  coloured  fehirt,  a 
shooting-jacket  never  meant  to  shoot 
in,  and  thus  arrayed  he  will  show 
himself  and  his  telescope.  The  tele- 
scope is  indispensable.  He  will 
never  use  it,  but  he  borrows  from  it 
a  nautical  air,  which  is  quite  the 
right  thing,  you  know.  I  wish  I 
were  just  enough  acquainted  with 
that  young  gentleman  to  bow  to  him 
— I  would  do  it  in  sight  of  the  whole 
Parade.  As  we  pass  along,  the  star- 
ing excited  by  our  incongruous  ap- 
pearance of  dirt,  damp,  and  utensils 
suggests  ludicrous  reflections  on  the 
wwr  we  all  judce  of  each  other,  and 
reflections  on  the  utterly  fooUsn  dis- 
posal of  time  which  uie  majority 
of  searside  visitors  make.  BflLstoiy 
proves  that  we  English  are  a  magm- 
ncent  race ;  but  I  appeal  to  every 
one  whether  the  concrete  English- 
man he  meets  abroad,  or  at  the  sea- 
side, in  the  least  represents  his  idea 
of  that  magnificent  race  ?  Pm  afraid 
we  are  disagreeable  to  the  backbona 
At  the  coast  we  are  dismal  as  well  as 
disagreeable.  What  an  air  of  weari- 
ness hangs  over  almost  everybody ! 
After  the  "  visitors"  have  had  their 
first  walk  on  the  beach,  their  first 
two  or  three  hours*  "s^,"  from 
which  they  return  looking  very 
green,  and  after  they  have  seen  the 
sunset  once,  they  relapse  into  utter 
novel-reading.  Not  only  do  they 
here  read  more  novels  thwi  at  home, 
but  they  are  content  to  read  the 
novels  no  one  reads  at  home.  Look 
at  that  young  gentleman  who  has 
brought  two  volumes  with  him  to 
the  Parade.  He  finds  the  place  so 
dull  that  he  must  read  even  when 


in  the  open  air  ;  yet  when  at  home 
he  has  not  the  reputation  of  a  severe 
student :  he  is  not  known  to  read  at 
his  meals,  or  bum  the  midnight  oil ; 
he  is  ratner  a  stupid  young  gentle- 
man, if  the  truth  be  told,  and  eyes 
us  and  our  jars  with  measureless 
contempt,  wondering  "  what  the 
doose  we  can  do,  you  know,  with 
that  sort  of  thing,  you  know."  Then, 
again,  I  should  not  call  that  lady 
wno  scrutinises  us  gloomily  through 
the  blue  veil  of  a  cavernous  bonnet ; 
nor  that  severe  and  ^rather  intel- 
lectual-looking" lady  with  crimp 
curls,  whom  we  presume  to  be  a 
schoolmistress;  nor  that  grim  gen- 
tleman, who,  we  are  sure,  is  a  Method- 
ist with  an  imperfect  liver;  nor 
those  three  sisters  in  their  teens, 
"  sent "  to  the  coast  with  their  go- 
verness,— not  one  of  these  should  I 
call  successful  at  the  sea-side.  In- 
deed, I  meet  with  very  few  successes. 
The  children,  of  course,  are  excluded. 
Master  Tommy,  in  gonroous  hat  and 
feathers,  may  "worrit  his  maid  by 
the  persistence  he  displays  in  "get- 
ting hisself  wet;"  but  the  young 
rascal  has  got  a  spade,  and  means  to 
eiyoy  himself,  and  does  what  he 
meana  Another  perfectly  hapi)y 
person  amid  all  this  weariness  is 
yon  elderly  gentleman,  with  large 
stomach,   white    waistcoat,    and  a 

general  sense  of  "well  to  do,"  who 
as  escaped  from  care  for  a  few  days : 
who  eiyoyed  his  dinner  at  the  hotel 
yesterday,  though  the  port  wasfruily ; 
eiyoyed  ms  breakfast  this  morning ; 
and  now,  having  read  the  paper,  is 
sniffing  the  breezes  for  an  appetite, 
and  is  aglow  with  the  pleasant  sensar 
tion  compounded  of  present  vigour 
and  boyish  associationa  He  is  too 
old  for  the  circulating  library ;  has 
outlived  straw-hats  and  coloured 
shirts;  and  is  supremely  indifferent 
about  telescopes.  He  is  happy.  He 
gives  a  genial  glance  of  interest  to 
eveiything.  He  stops  us,  and  polite- 
ly inquires  about  the  contents  of  our 
baskets,  listening  to  the  brief  details 
with  "  dear  me !  oless  me !  well,  how 
very  singular !"  and  even  thinks  he 
should  like  to  go  out  collecting  him- 
self, if  he  were  younger. 

If  the  promenaders  are  not  su- 
premely interesting,  the  scene  itself 
18  worth  a  visit      The   Capstone 
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Parade,  a  walk  cut  round  the  Oap- 
stcme  at  great  expense,  offers  many 
pictures.  We  are  at  the  farther  end, 
nearest  the  quay,  and  look  back  upon 
old  Hillsborough  jutting  out  &r  into 
the  water,  wlme  behind  him  looms 
the  giant  Hangman,  grim  as  his 
name,  and  beyond  tnat  the  purple 
line  of  another  headland.  B^^een 
us  and  Hillsborough  stands  Lantern 
Hill,  a  picturesque  mass  of  green 
and  grey,  surmounted  by  an  old  bit 
of  builoing  which  was  once  a  con- 
vent, and  which  looks  as  if  it  were 
the  habitation  of  some  hu^e  mollusc 
that  had  secreted  its  shell  from  the 
material  of  the  rock.  ALr  Oosse, 
with  a  proclivity  to  Exeter  Hall  re- 
flections sadly  dissonant  in  the  writ- 
ings of  a  naturalist,  cannot  help 
reminding  his  readers  that  now  a 
Lighthouse  replaces  the  former  cen- 
tre of  '*  papal  darkness."  I  confess 
that  the  thought  of  the  Pope  never 
came  into  my  nead,  but  the  thought 
of  the  mollusc  did  ;  and  indeed  the 
houses  all  about  naturally  recalled 
the  curious  shells  and  habitats  with 
which  our  hunting  made  us  familiar. 
Li  these  mountainous  districts,  where 
houses  and  clusters  of  houses  look  so 
tiny  in  comparison  with  the  huge 
limbs  of  Mother  Earth,  one  is  a^t  to 
think  of  man  as  a  parasitic  ammal 
livmg  on  a  grander  creature — an 
epizoon  nestlmg  in  the  skin  of  this 
planetary  organism,  which  rolls 
through  space,  as  a  ciliated  ovum 
rolls  through  a  drop  of  water.  In 
flat  districts  a  town  looks  imposing  * 
even  a  single  house  raises  its  head 
with  haughtiness.  There  is  nothing 
around  to  rival  it  in  height,  and  we 
may  fondly  imagine  earth  our  pedes- 
tal But  our  thoughts  are  otherwise 
when  we  see  the  House  lost  on  the 
broad  side  of  a  noble  hill ;  and  still 
more  when,  from  a  little  distance, 
we  see  a  number  of  houses  dusterea 
on  the  side,  clinging  to  it  like  so 
manv  barnacles  cEngmg  to  a  rock ; 
we  then  begin  to  think  of  our  family 
resemblance  to  all  other  building, 
burrowing,  house-appropriating  am- 
mak  In  vain  does  our  pride  rebel 
at  the  thou^t  of  consanguinity  with 
a  mollusc;  the  difference  between 
Brown,  with  the  house  he  built,  and 
BaecinTim,  with  the  shell  he  secreted, 
lies  in  the  number  of  steps  or  pheno- 


mena interposed  between  the  fact  of 
individual  existence,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  buUoing.  Brown  is 
aghast  at  the  suggestion,  and  says 
he  hates  metaphysics.  This  much 
he  will  perhaps  admit,  namely,  that 
whatever  other  advantages  our  habi- 
tations may  have  over  those  of  in- 
sects and  molluscs,  it  is  clear  they 
have  not  the  advanta^^  in  architec- 
tural beauty  subservient  to  utility. 
Consider  man  from  a  distance — look 
at  him  as  a  shell-fish — and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  his  habitation  is 
surprisingly  ugly.  Only  after  a  great 
many  intermediate  "  steps  or  pheno- 
mena" does  he  contrive  to  secrete 
here  and  there  a  Palace  or  a  Parthe- 
non which  enchants  the  eye. 

While  thus  moralising  we  have 
reached  our  lodgings,  and  another 
work  begins.  Our  treasures  must 
be  displayed,  and,  where  needful, 
identified.  The  animals  are  to  be 
kept  alive,  their  wants  attended  to, 
and  their  habits  watched,  that  we 
may  form  some  idea  of  their  theory 
of  life,  before  we  dissect  them  to 
learn  something  of  their  structure. 
Jars  and  phials  are  emptied  into 
soup-plates  of  sea-water,  previous 
to  a  general  distribution  into  pans 
and  vases.  A  glass  tank  is  very 
elegant,  but  expensive.  It  is  orna- 
mented in  a  quite  other  style  from 
that  of  wax  flowers,  gorgons  in  old 
china,  or  dark  specimens  of  the  Bad 
Masters,  which  by  many  are  sup- 
posed to  enliven  apartments ;  but  if 
you  intend  to  keep  animals  for  study, 
I  think  a  glass  tank  on  many  ac- 
counts less  desirable  than  several 
glass  vases,  which  are  inexpensive 
and  portable.  I  had  no  tank,  and  of 
course  never  thought  of  transporting 
one  to  Devonshire.  Up  to  tms  time 
my  aquarium  had  been  constituted 
by  finger-glasses,  tumblers,  and  glass 
siigar-basms ;  these  sufficed  for  the 
produce  of  fresh-water  ponds ;  but 
now,  on  the  eve  of  cultivating  the 
more  imposing  acquaintance  of  ma- 
rine inhabitants,  I  adopted  a  friend*s 
advice,  and  laid  in  a  store  of  glass 
jars  of  formidable  dimensions— jars 
such  as  confectioners  use  to  contain 
sponge-cakes,  almonds,  &c.  These 
made  an  additional  hamper  to  my 
luggage,  and  the  ''glass,  with  care, 
incretued  my  anxiety  not  a  little.     I 
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cannot  enumerate  the  extra  sixpences 
it  cost  me  to  impress  on  porters  and 
railway  guards  the  inherent  frangi- 
bility  of  glasa  I  made  mvself  a  tor- 
ment to  all  officials  by  the  impresr 
sive  emphasis  of  my  anxiety.  And, 
after  all,  the  jars  were  almost  worth- 
less. Experience  flatly  and  peremp- 
torily decided  against  them,  as  too 
deep  and  unwieldy.  I  quickly  dis- 
carded all  but  the  smallest,  and 
bought  half-a-dozen  glass  jars  of 
nearly  a  foot  high,  which  have  proved 
very  serviceable.  When  an  animal 
dies,  and  the  mortality  is  great,  it  is 
easier  to  discover  and  remove  the 
corpse,  and  change  the  water  from  a 
small  jar  than  trom  a  tank :  more- 
over, in  jars  you  can  keep  vour  ani- 
mals separate  ;  and  animals  are  not 
more  amiable  to  each  other  than 
men;  the  strong  devour  the  weak 
without  any  rehrious  scruples.  To 
the  jars  I  aaded  snallow  earthenware 
pans,  for  actiniae,  and  some  animals 
which  the  actinisB  would  not  molest. 
Our  day's  produce  fairly  sorted,  the 
work  of  identification  berins.  It  is 
not  enough  to  know  we^ave  cot  a 
polype,  an  eolia,  or  an  annelid  be- 
fore us;  we  also  desire  to  know 
what  species  of  each ;  and  this  is 
sometimes  the  work  of  long  and 
troublesome  investigation,  because 
even  if  the  species  is  not  one  yet 
hitherto  undescrib^  you  may  have 
ereat  difficulty  in  identifying  it  by 
aescriptiona  This  tries  the  patience, 
but  it  exercises  the  faculties,  and 
greatly  sharpens  your  knowledge  by 
forcing  attention  ujwn  details.  And 
here  a  word  respecting  the  books  you 
ought  to  put  in  your  box.  For  read- 
ing, properly  so  called,  the  naturalist 
has  no  tmie  while  at  the  coast :  but 
certain  books  will  be  constantly  re- 
ferred to.  All  the  books  on  Natural 
History,  or  Comparative  Anatomy, 
you  can  beg,  borrow,  and  don't  steal, 
will  be  found  of  use ;  but  if  your 
portmanteau  refiises  the  burden  of 
many  volumes,  it  is  well  you  should 
know  what  will  be  most  serviceable. 
First,  then,  as  indispensable,  there 
must  be  an  ^Animal  Kingdom ** — 
if  not  Cuvier^s,  then  Vogt's  "Zo- 
ologische  Briefe,"  or  Rymer  Jones's 
"  Outlines,"  or  Mr  DaUas's  recently 
^blished  volume,  "The  Natural 
History  of  the  Animal  Kingdom," 


very  compact  Next  you  must  have 
Mr  Gosse  s  little  "  Manual  of  Marine 
Zoology" — meant  expressly  for  iden- 
tification; and  you  ought  to  add 
the  veiy  cheap  and  compendious 
"  Manual  of  the  MoUusca,**  by  Mr 
Woodward, published  among  Weale's 
series  of  Kudimentary  Treatises. 
If  you  can  lay  hancCi  on  John- 
ston's "  British  Zoophytes,"  Forbes's 
"Naked-Eyed  Medusae,"  and  "Brit- 
ish  Starfishes,"  and  Alder  and  Han- 
cock's "  Nudibranchiate  Mollusca," 
you  will  be  set  up.  I  say  nothing  of 
works  on  Histology  or  Comparative 
Anatomy,  because,  if  your  studies  lie 
in  these  directions,  you  will  already 
have  possessed  yourself  of  what  is 
necessary. 

And  now,  when  all  is  done,  the 
microscope  is  taken  out,  and  severer 
studies  begin.  The  hours  spent  thus 
fled  like  minutes,  and  left  behind 
them  traces  as  of  years,  so  crowded 
were  they  withfacts  new  and  strange, 
or  if  not  absolutely  new,  yet  new  in 
their  definiteness,  and  in  the  thoughts 
thev  suggested.  The  tymcal  forms 
took  possession  of  me.  They  were 
ever  present  in  my  waking  thoughts ; 
they  filled  my  dreams  with  fantastic 
images ;  they  came  in  troops  as  I  lay 
awake  during  meditative  morning 
hours ;  they  teazed  me  as  I  turned 
restlessly  from  side  to  side  at  ni^t ; 
they  made  all  things  converge  to- 
wards them.  If  I  tried  a  litwe  re- 
laxation of  literature,  whatever  was 
read  became  the  starting-point  for 
the  wandering  fancy,  or  more  ob- 
trusive memory ;  a  phrase  like 
"  throbbing  heart"  would  detach 
my  thoughts  from  the  subject  of  the 
book,  and  huny  them  awav  to  the 
stage  of  the  microscope,  where  the 
heart  of  some  embryo  was  pulsating. 
I  could  not  even  look  intently,  but 
the  chance  was  that  some  play  of 
light  would  transform  itself  into  the 
image  of  a  mollusc  or  a  polype. 
The  things  I  have  seen  in  Ta- 
pioca PITDDINO    ...     1 

This  intense  absorption  in  one 
study  was  wrong,  and  I  tried  to  vary 
my  employments;  but  intellectual 
passions  are  not  obedient  to  abstract 
convictions:  they  will  exert  tiieir 
jef^ous  exclusiveness.  "No  array 
of  terms  can  tell  how  much  I  was  at 
ease"  on  matters  agitating  the  ma- 
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jorily  of  my  countiymeiL  I  utterly 
dedined  to  look  at  the  7Vi7»«9.  What 
cared  I  about  Palmer  and  his  trial  f 
or  about  the  impending  quarrel  with 
America)  About  as  much  as  the 
stockbroker  towards  the  dose  of 
'Change,  or  the  Opposition  member 
during  the  vote  of  confidence,  would 
care  for  your  attempt  to  interest  him 
in  the  "  extraordinary  little  organ 
discovered  this  mormng  in  the  tail 
of  a  tadpole — quite  unsuspected  by 
anatomists,  I  assure  you.** 

I  admit  this  was  ezclusiye — say 
narrow,  if  you  will  I  had  really 
interest  in  little  but  what  the  scalpel 
and  microscope  would  disclose. 
Everything  was  new  to  me,  so  that 
every  step  was  delightfiiL  When  I 
discovered  what  had  long  been 
known  to  others,  the 'pleasure  of  dis- 
covery was  somethmg  essentially 
different  fix)m  that  of  mere  learning; 
and  when  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
discover  what  had  not  been  known 
before,  the  delight  in  novelty  was 
heightened  by  tne  triumph  (surely 
not  a  guilty  one  ! )  of  amour  propre. 
Three  months  of  such  study  were 
worth  years  of  lectures  and  readings 
— although  the  lectures  and  readings 
were  necessary  preparations  for  the 
full  benefit  of  such  study.  But 
thoughts  of  "benefit"  are  after- 
thoughts;—  the  real  incentive  to 
work  is  passionate  fondness  for  the 
work  itself ;  and  I  know  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  intellectual  activity 
which  I  would  exchange  for  a  long 
dav  with  the  microscope.  This 
feeling  is  beautifully  inoicated  bj 
M.  Quatrefages,  in  that  page  of  his 
Souvenirs  aun  Naturddstey  where 


he  describes  his  residence  on  the 
little  archipe^go  of  Ohaussey,  where 
none  lived  Desides  himself  and  a  few 
fishermen.  At  night,  when  the  songs 
and  the  disputes  of  the  fishermen 
gradually  lapsed  into  silence,  and 
nothing  coulol  be  heard  but  the  mur- 
murs of  the  sea,  he  sat  down  at  his 
square  deal  table,  covered  with  the 
produce  of  his  day's  hunt.  There  he 
sat,  before  a  microscope  which  opened 
to  him  the  world  of  the  infinitely 
minute,  his  pencil  sketching  the 
novel  torms,  his  pen  hastily  tracing 
the  result  of  his  ooservations.  Ana 
thus  the  night  advanced,  till,  with 
finders  so  benumbed  that  he  could 
no  lon{;er  hold  the  scalpel,  he  crept 
into  his  bed  as  the  fishermen  were 
leaving  theirs.  The  passage  is  too 
lon^  to  quote,  but  tne  r^er  can 
seeE  it  in  the  charming  book  itself, 
the  work  of  a  naturalist  —  which 
means,  an  enthusiast. 

One  word  more,  and  I  cease. 
Johnson  said  that  he  who  would 
acquire  a  pure  EngUsh  style  must 

f've  his  days  and  nights  to  Addison, 
have  some  doubts  whether  the 
prescription  is  likely  to  be  followed, 
or,  if  followed,  likely  to  effect  its 

Eurpose :  but  its  language  may  be 
orrowed  to  suit  my  turn.  He  who 
would  learn  the  exquisite  delights 
Nature  has  for  those  who  ardently 
pursue  her,  and  would  acc^uire  a  deep 
sense  of  reverence  and  piety  in  pre- 
sence of  the  £;reat  and  unfathomable 
mysteries  which  encompass  Life, 
must  give  his  days  to  laborious 
searchings  on  the  rocks,  his  nights 
to  patient  labour  with  the  micro- 
scope. 
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TICKLER  AMONG  THE  THIEVES ! 
[Omduded*] 

SXTBAOT  FROM  AN  AUTOBIOORAFHT,  WITH  A  PRIFATOBT  NOTICE. 
APOLOaiKS  FOB  DKLAT. 


March  !  April !  May !  June  ! 
July ! — Yes,  Tickler,  I  acknowledge 
that  it  is  too  bacL  indeed.  On 
the  first  of  each  of  the  aforesaid 
months,  the  sagacious  little  creature, 
who  Imew  that  the  new  Maga  made 
its  appearance  on  those  days  with 
clock-work  regularity,  frisked  about 
the  room  with  the  utmost  glee  for 
some  time ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had 
heard  the  usual  question—"  Do  Tick- 
ler's Adventures  appear  this  month  T 
answered  "  No— I  don't  know  what 
papa  can  be  about," — all  his  vivacity 
disappeared,  and  he  hid  himself  un- 
der the  so£e^  where  he  would  lie  as 
if  asleep,  but  in  reality  vexed  and 
melancholy.  On  one  or  these  recur- 
ring disappointments  I  happened  to 
be  at  home,  and  was  so  touched  by 
the  dog's  manifest  chagrin,  that  I  re- 
solved to  lay  aside,  for  an  evening  or 
two,  my  Essence  of  Everything,  that 


was  to  work  such  a  revolution  in 
public  opinion  concerning  its  patient 
and  gifted  author,  and  prepare  my 
notes  of  Tickler's  disclosures  for 
appearance  in  Maga.  Here  they  are 
then,  quite  correct^  for  I  read  them 
all  over  to  him  without  his  having 
altered  a  word;  but,  to  be  candid, 
he  did  show  a  httle  pique  on  finding 
that  I  had  not  retained  sundry  monu 
reflections  of  his,  with  which  he  had 
thought  proper,  thinking  them  very 
fine,  to  encumber  the  thread  of  his 
stoiy.  But  I  thought  it  savoiured  of 
presumption  for  a  dog  to  lecture 
mankind;  and  besides,  I  once  drop- 
ped a  hint  to  him  of  this  nature, 
viz.,  that  if  story-tellers  and  his- 
torians will  be  content  with  sup- 
plying premises,  their  readers  will 
draw  the  proper  inferences,  or  I 
would  not  give  a  dog's  hair  for  their 
brains. 


TICKLER  IN   THE  IIH^BBHKDIATE  STATE  I 


"  Tell  it  me  quite  in  your  own  way. 
Tickler,"  said  I,  as  soon  as  I  had 
set  down  the  poker,  after  arranging 
the  fire.  On  tnis  he  sate  ud  in  my 
wife's  easy-chair^  with  a  modest  air  : 
and  after  clearmg  his  throat,  and 
nving  a  half-suppressed  cough,  like 
that  of  a  nervous  public  speaker,  he 
thus  began : — 

"When  Jiggins  and  I  went  out 
that  morning,  I  felt  in  capital  spirits, 
it  was  so  fine  and  bright,  and  he 
seemec}^  disposed  to  let  me  do  as  I 

f  leased.  Let  me  run  whichever  way 
might,  if  I  suddenlv  stopped  to 
look  after  him,  I  found  he  was  not 
looking  after  me.  Nothing  could  be 
•  nicer  than  this,  and  I  thought  I 
would  look  after  myself,  as  I  dways 
believed  I  could  I  was  ftdl  of  ftm ; 
witness  how  I  chased  a  kitten  from 
area  to  area,  till  it  jumped  on  the 
back  of  a  Ifat  cook  that  was  stooping 


to  get  coals  out  of  the  cellar,  and 
who  gave  a  shriek  that  made  me 
scamper  down  the  street  faster  than 
I  ever  did  before.  I  almost  ran 
ag^st  Jimns,  who  did  not  seem  to 
notice  me.  oeing  so  busy  talking  to  a 
woman  wno  must  have  been  his  wife, 
they  looked  at  each  other  and  talked 
so  angrily.  At  that  moment  I  caught 
sight  of  one  of  the  nicest  little  dogs 
I  had  ever  seen.  She  ran  up  to  me, 
and  then  ran  ofl^  and  I  followed  her 
down  a  sort  of  mews,  where  two 
rough-looking  men  were  standing. 
One  of  them  whistled  to  the  pretty 
little  dog,  who  stopped ;  so  did  I : 
the  ^two  men  came  up,  and  one  of 
them  called  me  by  my  name,  so  I  felt 
quite  comfortable  while  he  patted 
my  back  and  tickled  my  ears.  But 
while  he  did  this,  a  thing  happened 
so  sudden  and  awful  !^0h,  sir,  the 
other  man  had  a  small  dirty  carpet- 


See  Na  OCCCLXXXIV.  (February). 
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bag  :  he  stooped  down  cIom  to  me : 
opened  the  bag ;  the  other  popped 
me  head  foremost  into  it,  and  I  recol- 
lect nothing  more  for  some  time.  I 
have  often  since  reflected,  was  not 
this,  as  the  poet  says,  *  here  to-day, 
gone  to-morrow]'  Who  could  have 
thought  it  when  I  left  home?  Popped 
into  a  bag  in  a  twinkling ;  taken  in, 
and  done  for — " 

"  Poor  dear  little  Tickler !"  I  pat- 
ted him  fondly  on  his  head,  "you 
were  indeed  in  a  bad  way." 

"  My  first  thought,**  he  continued 
tremulously,  ''was,  that  I  had  sud- 
denly got  into  the  Intermediate 
State.** 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Tick- 
ler ?  I'm  not  sure  that  it*s  not  a 
highly  improper  remark  for  a  dog  to 
make.** 

'^  Mi  I  mean,  sir,  is,  that  it  seemed 
neither  one  thing  nor  another,  but 
all  between,  and  very  unpleasant — ** 
he  proceeded  with  a  meek  air,  and 
paused,  doubtless  observing  me  gaz- 
mg  thoughtfully  at  the  fire,  on  wmch 
I  said  good-naturedly,  "Oh,  go  on, 
goon,  Tickler:  there*sno  knowing, 
afteraUr 

"  From  the  motion,  I  judged  that 
I  was  being  carried  along  verjr  fast. 
It  was  dark  as  pitch  ;  I  felt  stifled ; 
I  tried  to  jump  up  and  to  bark,  but 
could  not  Then  I  snapped  desperately 
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on  all  sides,  as  if  I  could  bite  a  hole  in 
the  bag  big  enough  to  get  out  of,  or 
let  somebody  see  and  hear  me  bark- 
ing through,  but  it  was  of  no  use ; 
it  seemed  to  be  shaken  violently 
by  the  wretch  that  was  canring  it, 
and  I  lay  at  the  bottom  in  despair, 
considering  that  I  was  about  to  die 
— ^to  go  into  another  state  of  exist- 
ence.* 

"What  do  you  mean,  again,  you 
singular  little  dog]**  I  interposed, 


^usage-meat,  sir!  and  sawdust 
put  into  my  skin,  to  be  stuffed,  that  it 
might  look,  in  death,  like  motionless 
life.  Fve  heard  such  things  spoken  of 
at  home,  sir,  when  you  were  all  laugh- 
ing, but  I  lay  trembling  under  the 
sofa  !**  At  this  I  suddenly  made  a  noise 
as  though  my  nose  were  splitting.  I 
suppose  Tickler  was  piqued  at  this, 
for  ne  stopped,  turned  his  back  on 
me,  and  pretended  to  be  scratching 
his  ear. 

"Don*t  be  so  touchy.  Tickler," 
said  I,  smiling ;  "  but  proceed.  You 
are  saying  nothing  wrong ;  but  don't 
use  such  uncommonly  fine  language. 
You  have  no  idea  how  masterly  is 
simplicity.  Tickler,  in  conveying  any- 
thii^  interesting  or  important  He 
looked  into  the  fure  rather  pettishly. 
I  fancied ;  but  I  tickled  his  ear,  ana 
patted  his  head,  and  he  proceeded. 


THE  TWO  THIEVES,  AT  HOME. 


"Well,  sir,  I  was  saying,  I  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bag  helpless  and 
horrified,  trembling,  silent,  almost 
gasping  for  breath,  and  wondering 
what  was  to  be  the  end  of  all  this,  u 
indeed  it  was  to  have  any  end,  except 
that  of  ending  me.  But  at  length 
it  seemed  that  we  had  got  to  some 
place  or  other,  for  after  a  pause  I 
felt  being  carried  up- stairs.  My 
heart  b^^  to  beat  so  fast  that  it 
seemed  going  to  stop  my  breath. 
Presently  the  bag  was  set  on 
the  ground ;  then  we  top  of  it  was 
opened,  the  bag  itself  lifted  bottom 
uppermost ;  and«  more  dead  than 
auve.  out  I  tumbled  on  the  floor  in 
broaa  daylight,  which  for  a  while 
quite  blinded  me.  I  soon  saw,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  the  dirtiest  little 
room  I  ever  was  in,  and  without  any 
carpet  There  was  no  sofa,  nor  table, 


nor  sideboard,  and  no  fire.  As  I 
crouched  on  the  floor,  trembling  all 
over—*  Now,  my  little  chap,'  said  one 
of  the  two  men  I  had  seen  in  the 
street,  stooping  down, '  let's  see  what 
sort  of  a  morning's  job  we've  done ; 
but  first,  let's  off  with  this  here  bit 
of  collar  o'  yours :  it  an't  of  no  more 
use  to  you,  my  kiddy !  With  this 
he  drew  it  over  my  head  so  roughly 
that  it  hurt  me,  and  I  could  not  help 
barking,  on  which  he  slapped  me 
over  my  head  till  my  eyes  flashed 
fire. 

"  *  This  an't  silver,  Jem,  is  it  ]*  said 
he  to  the  other. 

"*Not  a  bit  on  it,  Kll— it  an't 
worth  twopence  now:  but  let's  see 
what's  wnt  on  it  Ah,  that*s  the 
right  place.  *Spose  the  genfs  respect- 
able enough,  and  will  stand  a  trifle 
to  get  his  dog  back  agin.' 
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'' '  He*s  a  tidy-looking  little  feller, 
an't  he?  Weny  well  combed  ana 
washed,  that's  clear,  and  has  a  *an- 
some  look—' " 

"  —Come,  come,  Tickler !  Did  he 
really  say  so?"  I  interposed  laugh- 
ingly. 

"  *  On  the  outside,'  he  continued, 
with  a  sigh:  'but  let's  look  in  his 
mouth ! '  He  put  me  between  his 
legs,  opened  my  mouth,  and  looked 
into  it  '  Why,  blow'd  if  the  Uttle 
feller  an't  a  twelve -year -older,  or 
thereabouts !   Look  at  his  teeth — * 

"  *  I  don't  know  as  his  teeth  aigues 
so  much ;  it's  the  sort  o*  thing  gentle- 
folks gives  their  pet  dogs  to  eat  and 
drink,  as  rots  away  their  teeth — * 

"  *  Not  a  bit  on't ;  he's  twelve  year 
old  if  he's  a  day,  but  werry  lively 
and  nimble,  as  all  them  here  kind  of 
animals  is,  and  werry  'ardy.  And 
he's  a  true  breed,  and  no  mistake : 
roof  of  his  mouth's  as  black  as  my 
boot ;  and  look  at  t'other  end  of  him 
—his  tail's  all  right !'  With  this  he 
held  me  up  by  my  tail :  he  did  not 
hurt  me,  but  maae  me  feel  queer : 
and  if  I  durst,  I  would  have  snappea 
at  him. 

"  *  Ra-aly,  he  don't  look  a  twelve- 
year-old  ;  and  if  we  is  obligated  for 
to  sell  mm,  and  a  lady  buys  him — 
it's  between  three  and  four  year  old 
he  is,  I  don't  think,  an't  it  ?  Shell 
never  think  of  looking  inside  a  dog's 
mouth — ^ 

"  *  Just  about  the  age,  Jem.  How 
old  was  that  other  we  got  off?' 

"  •  Oh— that  mustard  chap  ?  Vy, 
he  hadn't  had  the  distemper,  so  we 
said  he  was  five  year  old.' 

^'  Then  the  two  gentlemen  laughed 
heartily. 

"  *  'Dare  say  them  as  has  lost  this 
here  little  old  feller  is  werry  sorry  by 
this  time,  and  'U  adwertise  in  the 
refflar  way—' 

"  *  If  they  don't,  we  knows  where 
to  ^  to,  if  as  how  we  don't  do  better 
with  him,  and  they  are  liberal  If 
they've  any  good  natuf,  and  an't  too 
clever,  they'll  not  stick  at  a  fiver,  at 
any  rate.  Fraps  he's  lived  all  his 
life  with  them.'"  Here  Tickler's 
voice  faltered. 

"  *  Veil  I  don't  know,  BiU ;  these 
is  werry  hard  times  for  gents  as  well 
as  us— what  with  this  here  war,  and 
hincome-taz,  and  wittles  so  weny 
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dear.  Cuss  the  tax!  and  bust  the 
war,  and  them  as  got  us  into  it ! 
I  do  b'lieve  people's  gone  to  war  just 
on  purpose  to  dap  this  here  tax  on, 
and  perwent  honest  callings  going 
on  as  usual !  It's  the  same  with  aU 
our  dogs  just  now.  Somehow  or 
other,  no  one  buys  *em  back,  for  all 
we've  taken  to  adwertising !'  When 
he  said  'all  our  dogs,'  Ifelt  turning  in- 
side out !  but  it  was  nothing  to  what 
came  next,"  continued  Tickler,  faintly. 

"  *  Well,  Jem,  I  an't  for  goin^  to  let 
the  brutes  eat  their  heads  off  m  this 
here  way,  if  we  can't  get  rid  on  'em 
one  way,  we  must  anouier  — ' " 

"  Go  and  get  a  drop  of  water, 
Tickler"  said  I,  kindly,  pattinc  him 
on  his  back,  but  after  a  shuddering 
sigh  or  two,  he  recovered  himself. 

"  I  heard  nothing  more,  sir,  and  felt 
as  if  I  were  goin^  into  a  hundred 
edeeps  at  once,  which  I  suppose  have 
a  good  deal  ot  death  in  them  — ** 

°*  Death  is  a  .long  sleep,  indeed, 
my  poor  Tickler!"  said  I,  sighing. 

on." 


iTou're  a  very  original  dog,— but  go 


"  When  I  came  to  myself  (if  you 
will  forgive  the  expression,  sir,  but  I 
once  heard  it  used  by  an  Irish 
gentleman  that  dined  witn  you),  I  did 
not  know  where  I  had  been  to,  nor 
where  I  was;  but  I  heard  heavy 
steps  going  down  stairs.  I  opened 
first  one  eye,  and  then  the  other,  and 
saw  nobody  out  of  either,  so  I  got  up, 
and  stood  cold  and  trembling;  m 
fact,  I  fell  down  directly,  ana  lay 
shivering  on  the  floor  for  some  min- 
utes. But  at  length  I  got  up  again, 
finding  myself  all  alone.  The  room 
was  so  small  that  you  could  not  have 
swung  our  Tom  round  in  it,  without 
knocEmg  his  poor  head  against  every 
side :  and  it  was  so  dirty  and  close- 
smelling  that  I  felt  sick.  There  was, 
as  I  noticed  at  first,  no  carpet  to 
cover  the  filthy  boards ;  there  was 
only  one  cupboard,  with  two  or  three 
cracked  jugs,  a  tobacco  pipe,  and  a 
short  thick  stick  with  something 
round  and  heavy-looking  at  the  top. 
It  seemed  to  me  much  too  short  to 
walk  with  — " 

"  It  was  never  made  for  that  pur- 
pose. Tickler,"  said  I,  shaking  my 
neaa  gloomily.  '*  I  am  afraid  you  must 
have  got  among  a  horrid  set ! "  He, 
also,  snook  his  nead,  and  proceeded. 
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"You  will  see  by-and-by,  sir! 
There  was  only  one  window,  and  al- 
most every  pane  was  cracked  or  brok- 
en, and  filled  with  brown  paper  or 
rags,  and  it  looked  only  on  tops 
of  nouses  and  chimney-pots;  m 
&ctj  it  was  stuck  in  a  slanting 
root;  and  while  I  was  looking 
through  it  wondering  what  part  of 
the  town  I  had  got  to,  and  standing 
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on  a  stool  under  the  window,  I  got 
an  awM  fright;  for  the  biggest, 
dirtiest  monster  of  a  black  cat  stole 
slowly  along  the  gutter,  within  three 
feet  of  my  very  nose,  and  on  seeing 
me,  just  above  him,  curved  up  his 
back,  and  glared  at  me  hideously, 
whicn  gave  me  such  a  start  that  I 
fell  off  the  stool  to  the  floor.*" 


TICKLER  SEES  A  FEARFUL  RAT-FIQHT*! 


"In  scrambling  on  to  my  legs  again. 
I  knocked  away  a  pewter  pot,  ana 
then  beheld  a  scene  before  which  my 
very  tongue  seemed  to  be  sinking 
down  my  throat  with  terror  and  dis- 
gust in  a  rusty  thick  wire  cage 
were  two  huge  rats.  Oh,  the  fijght- 
fiil,  the  loathsome  creatures !  They 
seemed  the  very  images  of  voracity, 
cruel^,  and  hate  — " 

"  Not  so  bad.  Tickler— in  fact,  very 
well  described— eijgh !  I  think  I 
see  them — but  'nckler,  my  dear 
dog,  haven't  you  a  little  forgotten  your 
own  original  nature  1  Were  not  you 
made  to  kill  such  hideous  crea- 
tures?" 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  kill  them  ?  And  with 
so  many  teeth  gone,  and  at  my  time 
of  life  ?  Besides,  if  that  was  my  na- 
ture at  first,  it  isn't  so  any  longer,  be- 
cause I  have  been  brought  up  so 
differently.  Why,  sir,  if  tney  could 
have  got  at  me,  they  would  have 
eaten  out  my  two  eyes  in  a  mi- 
nute." 

"  But  I  suppose  they  seemed 
greatly  finriitenea  at  you  whea  they 
saw  you.  Tickler?  Didn't  they  tiy 
to  get  away  ?" 

"  Quite  the  contrary,  sir !  I  walk- 
ed back  towards  the  opposite  comer, 
my  legs  trembling  imder  me,  I  ac- 
knowledge, with  fright,  lest  they 
should  be  able  to  get  out  at  me." 

"  How  very  cunous !  What  a  com- 
plete chan^  of  nature,  to  be  sure !"  I 
exclaimed,  involuntarily. 

"  When  was  I  chaneed,  sir  ?"  asked 
Tickler,  with  an  air  of  meek  interest, 
"and  why  was  it?" 

"  Well,  never  mind,"  said  I,  "  go 
on,  and  tell  me  eveiythinjf  you  saw. 
I  have  a  horrid  sort  of  feelmg  against 
rats,  mvself.    Proceed,  Tickler. 

"  When  I  saw  them  make  no  at- 
tempt to  get  at  me,  and  there  appear- 


ed no  opening  to  the  cage,  I  recovered 
my  self-possession  enough  to  watch 
them.  Tor' some  time  they  both 
stood  glaring  at  me,  showing  all  their 
teeth ;  but  as  they  did  not  see  me 
move  a  muscle,  they  took  their  eyes 
off  me  for  a  moment,  and  looked  at 
one  another,  and  then  at  a  little  piece 
of  candle-end  which  lay  just  outside 
the  ca^e,  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
from  the  bars.  The  rat  nearest  it 
put  out  his  paw  to  scratch  it  in,  when 
the  other  suddenly  flew  at  him  like  a 
tiger,  and,  while  two  sparks  of  tire 
seemed  to  flash  from  his  eyes,  fixed 
his  frightM  teeth  in  the  other's 
throat  They  were  nearly  of  a  size ; 
and  now  began  the  most  awfiil  scene 
that  I  suppose  ever  was  witnessed 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth !  I  tried 
to  shut  my  eyes,  but  could  not ;  then 
I  thought  of  jumping  on  the  stool 
again,  and  bolting  through  the  win- 
dow, not  caring  how  I  cut  myself,  or 
whether  I  fell  down  into  the  street 
and  was  dashed  to  pieces ;  but  I  had 
lost  the  power  of  motion  !  My  eyes 
were  glued  to  the  rats,  and  my  feet 
to  the  floor,  and  my  back  was  pressed 
as  hard  i^inst  the  door  as  if  I  were 
trying  with  all  my  might  to  burst  it 
open  and  escape  nom  such  a  scene  of 
carnage  and  horror.  My  nose  seemed 
red  hot !" 

"  You  are  eloquent,  my  dog  I  Go 
on  !  I  get  quite  riveted !"  said  I : 
and  Tickler  proceeded-  with  increasea 
vivacity  and  energy  of  manner.  The 
expression  of  his  eye  was  marvel- 
lous. 

"  The  rat  that  was  attacked  was, 
if  anything,  less  than  his  opponent, 
and  did  not  seem  quite  so  plump. 
He  gave  a  horrid  squeak,  ana,  with 
a  oonviUsive  start,  flung  the  other 
from  his  throat  quite  to  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  cage,  from  which  no 
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returned  in  a  moment,  and  again 
flew  at  his  adversaiy,  who,  in  his 
turn,  succeeded  in  fixing  his  teeth  in 
the  othei^s  throat — and  how  the 
other^s  mouth  opened  and  shut ! 
How  his  teeth  snapped  against  each 
other,  as  he  made  frantic  efforts  to 
fix  them  in  the  cheek  of  his  rival ! 
But  it  seemed  useless ;  his  enemy's 
teeth  were  closed  like  a  vice,  and 
his  fore-paws  seemed  as  if  they  were 
pushed  mto  the  very  flesh  of  the 
other.  At  length,  blood  be^an  to 
trickle  in  little  drops  firom  the  big 
one's  throat,  while  his  eyes  seemed 
like  two  intense  points  of  light 
kindled  by  a  blow-pipe ! "^ 

"  Why,  Tickler  "  (I  could  not  help 
interposinfi^,  notwithstanding  mv  ex- 
citement),"  where  upon  eartn  did  you 
pick  up  that  comparison)**  But 
Tickler  was  too  much  absorbed  to 
answer  the  question. 

"  I  own  that,  of  the  two,  I  wished 
better  to  the  rat  which  had  been 
first  attacked,  so  savagely,  for  merely 
putting  his  paw  out  to  get  a  bit  of 
food,  of  whicn  he  appeared  more  in 
want  than  the  other.  And  he  seemed 
able  to  hold  his  own;  for  in  vain 
did  his  big  opponent  snap,  and  snap, 
and  nearly  twist  his  neck  ofif  in  try- 
ing desperately  to  set  his  teeth  into 
his  enemy.  Li  vain  he  rose  up,  al- 
most on  his  hmd-legs,  lifting  the 
other  up  with  him,  when  both  fell 
down  heavily,  and  rolled  over  and 
over  one  another.  At  length  the 
jaws  of  both  be^an  to  wear  a  crim- 
son colour  that  sickened  me  to  look 
at— it  proceeded  entirely  from  the 
one  in  whose  throat  the  other^s  fangs 
were  fixed  so  immovably — and  that 
other's  eyes  were  closed,  as  if  with 
the  eflbrt  of  retaining  his  deadly 
{prasp :  his  feet  seemed  also  rigid,  as 
if  his  whole  body  were  in  a  spasm. 
He  lav  on,  and  beside,  the  other, 
motionless,  immovable,  fixed  to  him 
like  Fate.  Five  times  did  the  other, 
with  a  prodigious  effort,  rise  up  on 
his  hind-legs,  lifting  the  other,  and 
falling  heavily  down  ;  twenty  times, 
at  least,  did  he  roll  himself,  and  his 
accursed  antagonist,  over  and  over  to 
every  comer  of  the  cage.  All  was 
in  vain.  At  length  both  lay  auiet 
for  some  time,  and  I  began  to  tnink 
the  iiijifatful  contest  was  over  :  but 
no — with  a  sudden  convulsive  effort 
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the  big  one  once  more  sprung  up 
with  the  other,  and  twisting  his  own 
head  at  the  same  moment,  with  a 
mi^tjr  effort,  away  from  his  un- 
relentmg  and  immovable  enemy, 
af^  fdl  down,  lyin£  uppermost  on 
him.  His  own  deadly  wrench  had 
done  its  work— without  making  the 
other  in  the  slightest  d^ree  relax  his 
hold.  I  conclude  that  an  artery  had 
been  torn  opeiL  on  or  near  which  the 
other's  teetn  had  been  fixed;  the 
life-blood  spirted  out,  then  large  red 
drops  began  to  trickle  down;  the 
jaws  beffan  to  open  and  shut,  very 
differently  from  before;  no  more 
effort  was  made  to  rise  from  the 
ground;  the  legs  began  to  twitch, 
and  then  quiver,  more  and  more 
feebly :  and  by-and-by  it  was  dear 
that  tne  death-stru^le  was  over. 
The  whole  body  remuned  motionless 
for,  I  should  think,  half  an  hour. 
Then  the  other  suddenly  relaxed  his 
hold,  and  fell  on  the  floor  beside 
his  vanquished  and  lifeless  foe,  by 
whom  he  lay  for  about  a  minute, 
when,  to  my  horror,  he  began  to 
devour  ....  I  closed  my 
eyes,  and  seemed  sinking  into  the 
stream  of  cold  oblivion  and  death. 
I  suppose,  sir,  I  fainted.  I  foigot 
everytnin^  for  a  while ;  and  when  at 
length  Ibecame  sensible,  I  gazed, 
exlmusted  and  terror-stricken,  at  the 
scene  of  this  terrific  encounter,  and 
beheld  one  of  the  late  combatants 
stretched  on  his  back,  lifeless,  and 
the  victorious  monster  Ijing  beside 
him,  sated,  exhausted,  within  an  inch 
of  tne  other*s  di^igured  head !  He 
seemed  sleefaDg  comfortably!  The 
hideous  cannibal !  |Who  ever  heard 
of  Rat  eating  Rati—" 

"  True,  Tickler ! — any  more  than 
dog  eating  dog, — so  at  least  it  ia 
said  among  certain  bipeds.  And  yet, 
tremble  while  I  tell  you.  Tickler,  that 
Man  has  literally  eaten  Man ! — delibe- 
rately killed  him,  on  purpose  to  eat 
him,— as  perhaps  is  oeing  done  at 
this  moment  in  some  distant  region  of 
the  globe."  I  shall  never  forget  the 
expression  of  the  dog's  face  when  I 
told  him  this:  he  stared  at  me 
glassily  for  some  moments,  his  mouth 
opening  the  while  :  he  seemed  on  the 
verge  of  &lling  on  nls  side  in  a  swoon, 
when,  like  many  a  lady,  he  suddenly 
thought  better  of  it^  jumped  down, 
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went  to  his  water-basin,  and  drank 
eagerly;  he  then  jumped  up  on 
the  chair,  licking  his  lips,  quite  re- 
freshed; and  so  was  I,  for  I  had 
availed  mjrself  of  the  opportunity  of 
drinking  a  cup  of  tea,  which  had 
gone  quite  cold— I  had  forgotten  it, 
m  the  excitement  of  listening  to 
Tickler.  Haying  wiped  his  wet 
cheeks  on  his  paws,  and  yawned, 
but  not  with  sleepiness  or  weari- 
someness,  he  resumed  his  curious 
narrative. 


"  I  hope  I  am  not  tiring  you,  sir," 
he  began  modestly. 

"  Don't  fish  for  compliments,  little 
^o^gy*"  8^d  I^  unspeatably  amused, 
and  patting  him  kindly  on  the  head. 
"  You  know  by  my  looks  and  atten- 
tion how  much  I  am  interested  in 
your  story— in  fact,  I  am  qidte 
Tickled " 

Tickler  actually  laughed  aloud  at 
this  punning  use  of  his  name,  which, 
nevertheless,  had  been  quite  unin- 
tentional 
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^I  suppose  I  must  have  fallen 
asleep  adPter  this,  tired  and  terri- 
fied; for  when  I  looked  round  me, 
it  was  far  on  in  the  afternoon,  but 
no  one  could  have  been  into  the 
room,  because  I  had  never  moved 
a  hairs-breadth  from  the  spot  from 
which  I  had  witnessed  the  fearful 
rat-fight,  and  my  back  continued 
pressed  against  the  door.  I  felt 
faint,  because  I  had  not  had  my 
brearaast  before  I  left  home  in  the 
morning  with  Jiggins,  and  as  for 
thirst,  I  was  consumed  with  it.  I 
looked  round  the  room,  but  saw 
nothing  to  eat  or  drink.  I  got  up, 
and  smelled  about  everywhere,  but 
all  in  vain.  There  was  a  dirty  jug 
on  the  floor  in  the  comer,  wmch 
smelt  of  beer,  but  it  was  quite  empty. 
There  were  one  or  two  musty  old 
bones  at  the  further  end  of  the  floor, 
but  they  seemed  to  have  been  gnawed 
and  gnawed  away  by  dog  after  dog, 
and  nothing  was  left  for  my  teeth  to 
catch  hold  of.  I  really  did  not  know 
what  to  do;  I  felt  quite  sick  with 
emptiness;  but  as  for  thirst,  I  would 
have  given  a  hundred  fresh  chicken- 
bones  just  to  put  my  tongue  for  a 
moment  into  a  little  fresh  cmd  water ! 
I  was  in  such  an  agonv  with  hunger 
and  thirst,  that  I  nad  forgotten  all 
about  the  rats ;  but  as  I  was  smell- 
ing round  the  room  once  more  in 
search  of  something  to  eat,  I  found 
myself  standing,  my  four  paws  dued, 
as  it  were,  to  the  ground  with  fright, 
exactly  opposite  the  fearful  cage! 
The  rat  was  sitting  upright  in  uie 
farther  comer,  his  little  glittering 
eyes  fixed  on  me^  and  all  his  cruel 
teeth  exposed,  white  as  snow.  How 
had  the  monster  been  occupied,  do 


you  suppose,  sir,  while  I  had  been 
asleep  ?  One  of  the  vanquished  rat's 
le^  was  missing,  and  nothing  was 
left  of  the  head  but  a  bit  of  the 
skull!  .  .  .  While  shuddering  at  the 
spectacle,  I  heard  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps approaching,  and  then  a  key 
was  thrust  in  the  door,  and  in  walked 
the  two  men  who  had  brought  me 
into  that  den  of  horrors. 

"  *  Let's  see  how  this  little  chap  is,' 
said  one  of  them.  I  thought  they 
spoke  of  me,  and  I  trembled  all  over ; 
but  I  was  mistaken.  Jem  set  down 
the  carpet-bag  in  which  I  had  tra- 
velled ;  and  turning  it  upside-down, 
just  as  they  had  done  with  me,  out 
fell  a  little  King  Charles'  spaniel, 
with  big  bright  eyes,  such  a  little 
nose,  and  ears  that  trailed  on  the 
ground.  Her  hair  was  quite  silky  ; 
and  I  must  acknowledge  she  was  a 
most  eenteel-lookinfl^  little  thing ;  in 
fact,  there  are  ^pie  that  call  dogs 
of  this  sort  Little  Beauties.  She 
stood  stupified,  and  looked  up  into 
the  men's  faces  with  silent  appre- 
hensiveness. 

"  *  Blow'd  if  I  didn't  b'Heve  I  was 
cort  this  time,  ^l,  anyhow,'  said 
Jem.  taking  off  his  cap  and  scratch- 
ing nis  head.  '  I  was  on  the  look- 
out at  the  comer  of  the  square,'  re- 
plied Bill,  *  if  as  how  any  one  had 
come  up.' 

" '  what  a  jolly  lucky  thing  that 
'ere  row  was  in  f  other  end  of  the 
square!  And  I  quite  liked  that  jolly 
big  soldier  that  the  lady's-maid  was 
a4alking  to.  and  who  made  her  for- 
get this  little  chap,  as  I  had  had  my 
eye  on  ever  since  sne'd  come  out' 

"  *  Just  as  you  prigged  him,  I  see'd 
a  lady  throw  up  a  window  in  the 
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BqiiaTe,'and  call  out—"  Flice !  Flice  l" 
but  you  was  off,  and  so  waal !  What 
a  joUydodge !— but  let's  see  whose  it 
is.'  With  this  he  pushed  her  long 
ears  aside,  and  took  off  her  collar. 

" '  Bless'd  if  this  an't  real  silver 
this  time,  anyhow,  Jem,'  said  BilL 

"  <  It  looks  like  it ;  and  let* s  see 
what's  writ  on  it.' 

"  Then  they  both  looked,  and  read, 

"  '  Fan— 99  Groevenor  Square.' 

"  Then  they  looked  into  her  mouth, 
and  at  her  breast — 

"*  Black — black  and  tan  — and 
quite  young— teeth  quite  pretty.' 

"  *  She's  a  ten-pounder,  if  ever  one 
walked  on  four  legs,'  said  the  other, 
quite  excited. 

"'Fraps  it's  some  lord's  young 
lady's  dog,  firom  the  tip-top  square 
d^e  comes  from.' 

"*  Won't  that  'ere  gal  cotch   it 
when  she  gets  home  without  this    rats.' 
here  dog  ?     I  quite  grieved  for  her    foot' 
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when  I  prigged  un — she  looked  so 
werry  pertyj  but  these  is  weny 
hard  times,  indeed,  and  one  mui^ 
live :  so  (thanks  I)  as  Fve  got  a  dog, 
fllie's  got  a  Guardsman  for  a  sweet- 
heart, so  it's  all  ririit — ^wasn't  it  V 

"*In  ooorse — ^but  now  you  see 
there'll  be  a  hadwer<iMnent  in  the 
papers  to-morrow  morning  for  both 
these  here  animals,  Fan  and  Tickler. 
Hollo  !  Tickler !  Tickler !  come 
here!'  and  he  whistled  to  me  I  I 
dared  not  disobey  him  ;  so,  with 
my  tail  clinging  dose  to  me,  and 
my  whole  body  crouching  on  the 
ground,  I  crawled  up  to  him  reluc- 
tantly and  timidlv.  He  seised  me 
by  my  neck,  looked  at  me  for  a 
moment,  and  then  dropped  me  on 
the  ffround. 

"  ^Good  enough  of  his  kind — ^pity 
he's  so  old^  though.  Wonder  if  ne  s 
any  go  in  him !  Let's  show  him  the 
-'*-        I   shivered   from   head  to 
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"  Jem  went  to  the  cage,  and  was 
just  going  to  take  it  up,  when  he 
called  out— *HoUo!  Bill!  BiU!  My 
eyes!  Here's  a  go!  K  these  two 
warmint  here  han't  been  a-fightin'. 
and  one  on  'em's  eaten  t'other's  head 
and  leg  off,  and  looks  all  the  greedier 
for  it!!'  Bill  came  up  anogazed 
with  lively  astonishment.  '  What  a 
jolly  fight  it  must  have  been,  Jem ! 
Don't  you  vish  you'd  been  here  ?  Fd 
ha'  given  a  bob  or  two  to  see  it' 

"^Vich  I  would  have  done  too ! 
Vich  would  you  have  bet  on.  Bill  V 

"  *  Fd  have  bet  on  the  dawi  un— 
he  was  so  much  bigger  than  t'other.' 

"  *  Ah,  but  t'other^s  a  tough  Uttle 
wamnnt,  I  warrant  you!  Don't 
you  remember  how  he  stuck  to  Bob's 
little  terrier^s  nose,  and  we  was  ob- 
ligated to  throttle  him,  half,  afore  he 
would  leave  go?' 

"  *  Jem,  what  do  you  think  ?  'Cos 
you  see,  couldn't  we  kick  up  a  bit 
of  a  rat-fight  1  I  knows  a  young 
swell  as  would  come  down  'ansome 
for  some  new  sport  like  that ;  an'  if 
I  tell  him  I  see'd  this  here  fight, 
with  my  own  eves,  ^  on  for  £df- 
an-hour,  I  dont  think!'  here  he 
laughed,  and  winked  at  Bill — '  an' 
first  one  wins  and  then  the  other, 
and  had  each  got  hold  of  t'other's 


jaw,  and  wouldn't  let  go  for  ten 
minutes,  but  spun  round  like  two 
tee-totums ; — and  then  each  let  go, 
and  went  away,  onl^  to  fly  at  one 
another  from  opposite  ends  of  the 
cage,  all  the  more  fririous,  like * 

"  *  You  quite  warms  my  heart,  my 
kiddy.  It  must  have  been  a  rare 
bit  o'  sport,  an'  I  almost  b'lieve  I 
was  there  toa'  Here  they  botii 
grinned  and  winked.  '  And  didn't 
we  both  see  the  mill— I  don't  think 
— and  didn't  one  of  us  win  a  five- 
shilling  piece,  eh  1  That  in  coorse, 
will  set  the  young  swell  s  back  up ; 
so  Fll  be  off  to-morrow  to  the  drains, 
and  have  a  jolly  rat-hunt' 

"  *  But  an't  you  forgettin'  the 
Turk?  An't  he  already  backed  to 
kill  his  thirty  warmint  in  fifteen 
minutes?' 

" '  That's  a  prime  little  chap,  Turk. 
I  do  blieve  he's  killed  his  fifW  score 
of  rats — all  in  no  time.  Hollo,  let's 
see  what  fijght's  in  the  little  chap. 

Here,  Tickler  I  Tickler '     They 

whistled  to  me,  who  was  lying  half- 
dead  in  the  further  comer  of  the 
room,  listening  with  horror  to  the 
two  rufllans. 

"  *  Tickler !  Tickler !  Gome  hercL 
you  warmint!'  And  they  whisUea 
again,  and  slapped  their  knees ;  but  I 
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would  not  go,  simply  because  I  could 
not;  and  I  was  so  sure  that  I  could 
not  get  on  my  legs,  that  I  did  not  tiy : 
on  which  Jem  came  up  to  me,  and, 
cursing  me,  seized  me  by  the  neck, 
and  tuew  me,  more  dead  than  alive, 
against  the  rat's  cage,  first  opening 
the  door,  and  then  tilting  the  cage 
BO  as  to  make  the  monsters,  dead 
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and  living,  drop  towards  it.  .  .  . 
A  great  noise  came  into  my  ears, 
sparks  seemed  to  flash  out  of  my 
eyes,  and  I  have  a  faint  recollection 
of  being  kicked  in  my  side,  and  tiien 
flimg  across  the  room,  and  I  sup- 
pose I  lay  half- stunned  with  the 
violence  and  the  fright,  for  a  long 
time. 


FOKD  FAN  OF  0B06VBN0B  SQUABB. 


**  The  first  thing  I  can  recollect 
after  this,  was  heaving  a  long  deep 
sigh,  and  feeling  sore  in  my  side. 
When  I  opened  my  eyes,  it  was 
nearly  darK ;  and  what  do  you 
think,  aiy  was  the  first  thing  I  saw? 
It  was  that  dear  little  Fan,  lyin^ 
close  to  me,  and  licking  my  ear  and 
mouth  in  the  most  affi^ionate  way 
in  the  world !  It  was  the  first  kind 
thing  that  had  been  done  to  me  since 

I  waa  stolen "*    Here  his  voice 

faltered,  he  dropped  his  head,  and  if 
a  tear  (ud  not  rail  from  his  eves,  it 
must  have  been  my  mistake  in 
thinking  so,  for  my  own  had  become 
a  little  misty  with  emotion. 

"  Dear  Tickler !— poor  Tickler !" 
quoth  I,  tenderly. 

'^  She  was  the  gentlest  creature 
I  ever  came  near,**  he  presently 
continued,  ''and  I  found  that  she 
had  been  licldng  my  side  where 
the  man  had  kicked  me,  and  which 
was  very  sore.  We  were  quite  alone. 
£ven  the  horrid  rat  and  its  cage  were 
gone;  and  I  suppose  it  was  about 
eight  or  nine  o'clock.  As  soon  as  Fan 
thought  that  I  was  quite  awake,  she 
jumped  up  and  went  (the  dear  little 
thing  !)  to  a  dish  of  clean  water  that 
had  Deen  left  for  ua  She  did  this, 
not  because  she  wanted  to  drink 
herself,  for  she  had  had  as  much  as 
she  wished,  but  to  draw  my  attention 
to  it  Hearing  her  lap  a  little,  and 
seeing  her  then  look  at  me,  I  got  up, 
and  could  not  help  drinking  so  much 
water  that  I  besan  to  fear  that  I 
should  burst  iBut  however  that 
might  have  been,  I  felt  auite  another 
do^:  and  then  naturally  began  to 
think  that  it  would  be  better  to  eat 
something,  if  it  was  to  be  got  I  saw 
Fan  smdling  at  something  with  a 
look  of  disgust ;  so  I  went  up,  and 
did  not  wonder  at  her.  There  were 
two  disgusting  hunches  of  horse's 
flesh ! !    Neither  of  us  could  eat  a 


bit— the  very  look  and  smell  seemed 
to  make  us  both  ilL" 

"  You  were  a  couple  of  little  epicur- 
eanpuppies, Tickler/*  I  could  not  help 
exdaimmg ;  ''  and  I  really  must  say 

"  I  was  going  to  have  read  him 

a  homily  on  daintiness,  and  the  in- 
trinsic excellence  of  norse's  flesh, 
according  to  manv,  when  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  me  that  if  we  ourselves 
had  turned  the  poor  dog  into  an 
epicure,  by  giving  him  of  our  own 
food  for  so  many  years,  it  might  pos- 
sibly not  lie  in  my  mouth  to  rebuke 
him ;  so  I  begged  him,  with  a  little 
extra  dignitjr,  to  proceed. 

"Wefl,  sir,"  continued  Tickler, 
modestly,  "  perhaps  it  was  wrong, 
but  what  is  one  to  do,  when  one 
cannot  do  a  thing?  Neither  I  nor 
Fan  could  bear  the  smell  of  the 
stuff*  they  had  set  down  for  us,  so  we 
returned  into  our  comer.  As  for 
her,  it  might  not  be  so  much  won- 
dered at,  for  she  was  a  dog  of  very 
high  quality  indeed." 

"  How  ao  you  know  that.  Tick- 
ler?" 

"Why,  sir,  she  informed  me  the 
same  evening  that  they  could  trace 
her  pedigree  for  a^es!  Though  we 
were  hungry  and  m  low  spirits,  we 
could  not  sleep,  and  so  I  asked  her 
to  tell  me  something  about  her 
history." 

"  But  did  not  she  ask  you  to  tell 
her  yours  first  ?  And  did  you  ?  I 
am  particularly  curious  to  hear  what 
account  you  would  give  of  usl  Tick- 
ler, who  are  not  omy  not  of  high 
rank,  but  none  at  alL  So  I  suppose 
you  sung  very  smalL  on  our  behalf" 

"Oh  no, sir ;  I  told  Fan  that  I  had 
always  been  as  happy  as  the  day 
was  long,  and  that  you  were  very 
kind  to  me,  and  let  me  eat  and 
drink  as  much  as  I  pleased,  and  sit 
up  with  you  eveir  night  wmle  you 
were  doing  sometning  or  other  that 
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waB  quite  prodigious,  I  understood, 
and  would  be  famous  ^en  you  were, 
alas !  dead  and  forgotten.**  I  must 
own,  that,  in  spite  of  the  disagree- 
able assumption  with  which  it  was 
connected,  tnis  delicate  allusion  to  my 
great  work,  The  Essence  of  Every- 
mina,  from  the  Beginning,  was  pap- 
ticularlj  ^tefiil  to  me,  and  gave  me 
a  still  higher  notion  of  the  doff's 
sagacity;  and  I  almost  fancy  ne 
knew  it,  for  he  gave  me  a  very  pe- 
culiar look  out  of  the  north-east 
comer  of  his  eye,  and  there  flickered 
about  the  comers  of  his  mouth  the 
semblance  of  a  suppressed  smile. 
The  little  rogue !  Aid  I  resolved  to 
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devote  a  portion  of  my  Ifaantm 
Opus  to  a  certain  section  (tillthefl 
overlooked)  of  Bverythingjrom  the 
Beginning,  to  wit,  The  P&st  Dog ; 
with  an  attempt  to  show  that  even  as 
their  language  is  uniform,  so  their 
descent  is  from  a  single  pair,  exhibit- 
ing substantial  identity^  with  formal 
variety ;  which  I  conceive  to  be  th« 
essence  of  dogs,  from  the  beginning, 
as  it  is  in  a  certain  parallel  case, 
which  constitutes  the  very  essence  of 
the  Essence  itselt 

"  Well,  Tickler,  now  let  me  hear 
what  Fan  told  you  of  her  history,*' 
said  I,  after  I  had  trimmed  the  lamp 
and  stirred  the  fira 


ULDT  JULIA  AND  LOBD  CHABLES— A  MOHSKTART  GLIMPSE  OF  PJEftADai. 


"Fan  sighed,  sir,  and,  speaking 
in  the  prettiest  way  in  the  worli^ 
said,  *  Ihave  never  known  anything 
but  nappiness.  as  lonff  as  I  can  re- 
collect— but  I  am  only,  I  am  told, 
two  years  old.  My  young  mistress's 
name  is  Lady  Julia,  which  is  the  only 
name  I  know  her  by ;  but  her  father 
is  a  great  duke,  with  fine  places  in 
different  parts  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Irelsmd.  She  goes  with  him  ana 
the  duchess  and  her  sisters  to  one 
place  after  another  every  year,  and  I 
^o  with  her  :  and  oh,  how  deli^htftd 
IS  the  travelling !  I  always  sit  m  her 
lap  when  she  is  in  the  carriage,  or  if 
she  walks,  I  walk  with  her ;  but  I  can 
recollect,  when  I  was  very  young,  she 
carried  me  about  in  her  arms,  which 
were  smooth  as  down  and  white  as 
lilies.  She  is  the  most  beautiful  girl 
that  ever  was  in  the  world,  and  so 
fond  of  me  !  And  she  used  to  say,' 
said  Fan,  her  long  glossy  ears  cover- 
ing her  ^es,  which  were  fixed  on  the 
groimd,  'that  I  was  a  little  beauty. 
Ah,  how  well  I  recollect,  one  lovely 
morning  in  September,  not  long  ago, 
she  and  I  went  out  for  a  walk  alone, 
and  I  ran  in  and  out  among  the 
flowers,  and  she  ran  after  me,  and 
after  a  pretty  race  caught  me,  and 
took  me  up  in  her  anns>  and  said, 
*  You  tiresome  little  thing,  you  little 
think  what  I  want  you  fori'  And 
after  carrying  me  to  a  beautiful  slope 
in  the  park,  she  sate  down,  and 
took  out  a  lovely  silver  collar  Tthe 
one  these  two  wretdies  have  robbed 
me  01),  with  three  sweet  little  bells, 
and  put  it  on  my  neck,  and  said — 


*  There,  Fan !'  and  she  dasped  me  in 
her  arms,  and  I  was  almost  hid  in 
her  long  dishevelled  hair,  which  she 
said  was  occasioned  by  running  after 
me — '  Fm  sure  you  look  quite  diarm- 

injr »    *  So  does  somebody  else,' 

said  a  high-bred  youne  gentleman, 
called  Lord  Charles,  who  was  stop- 

ging  at  the  castle,  and  popped  upon 
er  unawares !  He  had  saia  nothing 
wrong  or  unkind,  and  yet  she  gave  a 
great  start,  and  blushed  deeply^  and 
I  felt  her  heart  beat  faster  and  faster, 
for  she  held  me  close  to  her  side,  and 
her  arm  began  to  tremble.  She 
patted  me  on  the  head,  while  she 
said  in  a  confused  way, '  Don't  talk 
nonsense,'  and  he  sate  down  beside 
her!  She  seemed  to  move  a  little 
away  from  him,  but  it  was  all  make- 
believe.  'What  a  beautiful  land- 
scape !'  said  he,  who  also  seemed  a 
little  fluttered. 

"'Very,'  quoth  the  Lady  Julia. 
'Fan,  be  quiet*  Now,  I  had  lain  as 
still  as  a  mouse,  loosing  earnestly 
at  him.  I  had  no  idea  of  barkhag  at 
him,  for  I  had  seen  him  several  times 
talrang  eamestly  with  the  duchess, 
and  onoe  or  twice  I  heard  her  with 
my  yoimg  mistress,  who  would  only 
colour,,  while  stately  mamma  smiled 
and  patted  her  on  the  cheek,  and  said, 
'  He  s  the  handsomest  fellow,  Julia^ 
that  ever  wore  epaulets.' 

" '  I  dare  sa^  ne  is,'  replied  Lady 
Julia,  not  danng  to  look  Tnaminii.  in 
the  face  j  so  I  was  quite  pleased  to 
see  and  judge  for  myself,  said  Fan, 
'and  what  mamma  said  was  quite 
trae. 
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•"Fan !  Fan  I  Come  to  me,'  said 
the  centlemaiL 

**^0h  you  may  take  her,'  quoth 
Lady  Julia;  'she's  just  got  her 
collar  on  for  the  first  time.'  So  he 
took  her  in  his  arms,  and  said 
softly— 'Fan,  Fan,  ah,  now  I  envy 
you!' 

'' '  Why,'  she  asked  suddenly,  and 
her  lar^e  blue  eyes  looked  full  on  him 
for  an  instant. 

"  *  Because  you  are  so  fond  of  her.' 

"  *  Pho !  nonsense,  it's  time  to  go 
back  to  the  Castle.  Pm  going  to 
ride  with  papa.' 

'"Oh  no,  you  are  not  He  told 
me  he  was  going  to  be  in  the  library 
till  luncheon ;  he  himself  directed  me 
on  my  way  here,'  added  Lord  Charles, 
confusedly. 

"*I— I--no — well — ^it  certainly  ib 
a  veiy  fine  prospect  here,'  she  stam- 
mered, hastily  arranging  her  hair, 
and  gathering  it  in  the  prettiest  way 
possible  under  a  small  straw-hat 

^ '  Let  us  walk  down  to  the  water 


— ^there  are  the  loyeliest  lilies  there,' 
said  she,  getting  up — on  which  he 
took  her  hand  in  his,  and  whispered 
gently, '  No,  I  think  ikU  is  the  love- 
Best  spot  in  creation  at  this  moment' 

"  She  said  nothing,  and  onhr  faintly 
tried  to  remove  her  hand  uom.  his, 
while  her  &oe  had  grown  as  white 
as  the  white  roses  that  clustered  be- 
side her.' 

"  Here  I  got  so  deepy,"  said  Tick- 
ler, "  that,  do  what  I  could,  I  could 
not  keep  mj  eyes  open;  and  good 
manners  forcing  me  not  to  yawn,  if 
I  could  help  it,  made  me  feel  all  the 
sleepier;  and  if  Fan  said  anything 
more,  I  did  not  hear  it" 

"You  provoking  little  creature, 
Tickler,"  said  I.  who  had  been  listen- 
ing earnestly,  ''  do  you  really  mean 
to  say  that  you  could  not  keep 
awake  at  the  very  crisis  of  that  bud- 
ding flower  of  womanhood's  destiny  1 " 
Henungdown  his  head  in  silence. 
"  Well— at  any  rate,  go  on !— What  is 
the  next  thing  yon  recollect  1" 


TIOKLEB  HAS  THB  ITIOHTMARB. 


"  I  had  the  most  horrid  dream  that 
ever  was  dreamed  by  a  dog,  sir  :  or 
rather  it  was  a  nigntmare !  and  it 
Kras  all  about  the  Rat  It  flew  at 
me,  and  be^m,  in  spite  of  all  I  could 
do,  to  eat  off  my  nose  :  I  knocked  my 
head  about  in  every  direction,  and 
rolled  over  and  over,  and  tried  to 
bite  the  wretch ;  it  would  not  let  go, 
but  kept  nibbling  on,  and  my  mouth 
would  not  open !  At  length  I  gave 
sudi  a  loud  bark  as  awoke  both  my- 
self and  Fan,  who  also  had  been  fast 
asleep.    We  were  all  alone,  and  we 


lay  close  together  to  keep  one  an- 
other warm,  for  it  was  very  cold ; 
while  the  moon  was  shining  orightly 
into  tibe  dirty  little  room,  and  the 
cats  kept  up  a  lamentable  howling 
and  yelling  on  the  roofe  of  the  sur- 
rounding houses.  I  wonder  why 
cats  were  made !  I  could  not  help 
thinking  of  home,  and  my  comfortable 
bed  up-stairs,  under  your  bed,  and 
how  you  would  miss  poor  Tickler. 
Fan,  too,  lay  silent  and  sighing :  in 
fact,  we  were  two  as  wretched  dogs 
as  ever  were  seen." 


HOW  FAjr  GOT  BTOLEir. 


"  But  didn't  Fan  tell  you  how  she 
came  to  be  stolen  9" 

"Oh  yes,  sir— she  said  that  'the 
Duchess  and  Lady  Julia,  indeed  all 
the  family,  had  gone  to  some  Archery 
meeting,  a  little  distance  from  town, 
and  L^y  Julia's  maid,  who  was  as 
sweet  a  girl  as  may  be  seen  in  a 
week's  walk,  had  been  crying  all  the 
morning,  for  her  only  brother,  who 
was  a  private  in  Lord  Charles' 
ledment,  was  going,  with  him,  in 
a  few  days'  time  to  the  war :  and 
it  was  to   meet  him,   and  not  as 

VOL.  Lxxx.— Ko.  ooocxa 


these  wretches  said  her  sweetheart, 
and  bid  him  farewell,  perhaps  for 
the  last  time  she  mignt  be  able, 
that  the  poor  girl  had  gone  out  She 
had  no  iaea  of  taking  me  with  her ; 
but  as  I  had  been  left  alone  all  the 
afternoon,  I  had  wandered  about  the 
house  not  knowing  what  to  do  with 
myself :  so  seeing  tier  ^  out,  I  ran 
out  after  her,  and  she  did  not  see  me 
till  she  had  got  a  little  way,  when 
says  she  to  me,  "Oh,  you  naughty, 
naughty  little  do^,— what  bumness 
have  you  here  I  Iwonder  what  my 
o 
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lady  would  say  if  she  saw  you — ^ 
but  at  that  moment  her  brother  came 
up  to  her,  and  she  began  to  cry,  poor 
soul,  and  said  something  about  his 
beinj?  sure  to  be  killed,  and  about  its 
br^ing  their  mother's  heart  if  he 
were.  That  would  of  course  be 
very  sad,  no  doubt,  but  what  hap- 
pened to  mel  Before  you  could 
wink  your  eyes  twice,  I  was  popped 
into  a  ba^,  and  here  I  am  ;  and  all 
from  runnmg  out  without  leave ! — ^I 
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lay  all  of  a  heap  at  the  bottom  in  the 
dark,  and  nearly  stifled — and  had  no 
time  to  think  of  my  beautiful  mis- 
tress, or  the  trouble  her  poor  maid 
might  get  into  !*  I  tried  to  comfort 
Fan  as  well  as  I  could,  but  I  wanted 
comfort  myself,  and  also  something 
to  eat :  so  I  went  once  more  to  the 
pla(»  where  the  horse-flesh  lay,  and  it 
seemed  worse  than  ever.  Fan  merely 
watchol  me.  and  shook  her  head  as  I 
returned  to  lie  down  beside  her. 


OIN,  QAUBUVQ,  BLOOD,   AND  JBIL 


**  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  two 
or  three  hours  after  this  —  while 
we  were  both  sitting,  in  the  moon- 
light, our  faces  tum^  towards  the 
door,  and  close  to  it,  and  we  had  been 
whming  for  a  long  time  with  grief 
and  hunger— that  we  heard  some  one 
coming  up-stairs,  and  presently  a 
fumblmg  in  the  keyhole  of  the  door 
for  several  minutes.  At  length  it 
burst  open,  and  one  of  the  thieves 
(Jem)  stag^red  in,  quite  drunk.  We 
had  just  tmie  to  get,  terrified,  out 
of  his  way,  when  he  rushed  almost 
head  foremost  against  the  opposite 
wall,  and  fell  down  all  of  a  neap. 
Presently  he  got  up,  with  difficulty, 
and  tottered  to  the  door,  which  he 
shut  and  locked,  and  then  fell  down 
again ;  but  almost  immediately  after 
sate  up,  with  his  back  against  the 
wall,  hiccupping,  and  calling  to  us  to 
come  to  him;  but  he  looked  into 
another  part  of  the  room,  as  if  we 
were  there.  Then  he  sunk  down  on 
the  floor,  and  in  a  few  minutes'  time 
began  to  snore  and  snort  heavily,  so 
as  to  frighten  Fan  and  me.  We  had 
never  seen  anything  of  the  sort  before, 
and  cowered  m  the  comer  for  at  least 
an  hour,  while  he  lay  asleep,  and 
then  he  rose.  The  moon  was  still 
shining  brightly,  but  we  were  in  the 
dark  part  of  the  room,  so  we  saw  him 


plainly,  and  a  horrid  object  he  was. 
One  e^e  was  swollen  as  big  as  an 
egg,  his  lips  were  cut,  as  if  he  had 
had  a  heavy  blow,  and  his  shirt  and 
clothes  were  quite  red !  We  trembled 
all  over  while  he  Rot  up.  and  opened 
a  little  door  in  the  wall,  whi^  we 
had  not  seen  before,  and  took  out  a 
black  bottle  and  a  fflass,  and  poured 
into  it,  with  a  shaking  hand,  some- 
thing like  water,  and  c&ank  a  glass- 
ful, twice ;  and  when  he  had  put  it 
back,  he  shut  the  door  again,  and 
said  to  himself,  'Where  are  these 
cu — cussed  dogs  1 '  Then  he  looked 
round  and  saw  us,  and  said,  *  Oh — 
there!— Lie  still,  you  brutes  1'  and 
so  we  did.  sir,  you  may  be  sure ! 
At  length,  nungry  and  frightened  as 
we  were,  I  suppose  we  fell  asleep." 

1  recollect  nothing  more^  so  I 

ima^e  that  Tickler's  distinguished 
auditor  had  also  fSollen  asleep;  for 
when  I  opened  my  eyes,  he  was  in 
the  same  condition  himself,  with  his 
nose  tucked  under  his  nind-legs, 
looking  very  snug,  and  the  lamp 
nearly,  and  the  fire  quite,  gone  out 
So  I  lit  my  chamber  candlestick ; 
collected  and  arranged  the  widely- 
scattered  fragments  of  Everything; 
and,  followed  closely  by  Tickler,  went 
up  to  bed. 


THB  FIBflT  DOG  ! 


All  the  next  day,  though  I  had 
many  engagements — principally  in 
the  British  Museum,  picking  up  in- 
fimteaimal  ccmtributions  tomyMvery- 
t^t;247— Tickler's  strange  adventures 
kept  flitting  about  my  thoughts, 
operating  like  so  many  little  dieh 
turbing  forces;  but  in  one  respect 
they  Old  me  good  service,  for  they 


put  me  in  mind  of  The  First  Dog : 
and  after  giving  no  end  of  trouble  to 
the  bald-headea  old  keeper  of  the  old 
MSS.,  I  succeeded  in  discoverioe  one 
which  Time  had  completely  ana  lite- 
rally done  Brown,  bemg  at  least  four 
hundred  and  fiftv  years  old,  and  writ- 
ten (the  fruit  of  his  whole  life's  in- 
valuable industry)  by  a  Spanish  Eriar, 
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towards  solving  the  ^rand  problem 
(first)  whether  the  First  Dog  was  a 
Shepherd's  Dog :  and  (secondly)  which 
was  first  createa — the  Sheep  or  the 
Dog  ?  Resolving,  however,  to  devote 
two  months,  at  a  future  time,  to 
digging  in  this  rich  mine  of  philoso- 
phical and  profitable  conjecture,  and 
§  redetermining  to  distaibute  the  pro- 
ucts  into  seven  heads  of  dissertation, 
at  each  one  of  which  should  stand  a 
letter  of  the  word  T-I-C-K-L-E-R 
in  honour  of  my  dear  little  Auto- 
biographer^  I  pursued  my  other  re- 
searches till  tne  accustomed  hour; 
and  was  not  sorry  to  find,  on  my  re- 
turn home,  that  Tickler  and  I  should 
be  left  to  E^nd  the  evening  together, 
as  the  family  were  gone  out  gaiety- 
hunting.  As  soon  as  I  had  mdshed 
my  usual  large  solitary  ciu>  of  tea,  I 
poured  out  a  saucerfm  of^  the  same 
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cheering-and-not-inebriating  bever- 
age for  the  dog,  who  is  very  fond  of 
it,  and  has  taken  it  eveiy  night  for 
several  years.  When  he  had  finished, 
and  the  table  was  cleared,  I  wheeled 
my  wife's  chair  to  the  accustomed 
place,  whistled  Tickler  up  into  it, 
and  he  looked  quite  happy.  His  eyes 
sparkled  with  vivacity ;  and  indeed 
he  had  had  a  considerable  share  of 
creature  comforts^  in  the  shape  of 
pheasantsV  bones,  for  dinner,  and  his 
tea  was  even  stronger  than  usual 

"  (Jo  on  with  your  story,  my  little 
dog;  at  once,  and  you  must  finish  it 
to-mght — foTEvervthi7iah&  at  a  stand- 
still tin  you  have  done.  He  actually 
smiled  at  the  allusion !  And  after 
reminding  him,  at  his  request,  of  the 
point  of  his  history  which  I  last  re- 
membered, he  proceeded  with  much 
spirit 
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'*  The  next  morning  (it  must  have 
been  about  ten  o'clock)  we  heard  a 
noise  of  knuckles  knocking  at  the 
door,  very  gently,  for  at  least  half  an 
hour,  and  at  len^h  they  awoke  Jem 
out  of  a  deep  sfeep ;  and  after  sav- 
ing,'Who's  there?  angrily^  a  little 
voice,  like  a  child's,  said  timidly,  *It's 
me— little  Billy.'  On  this  Jem  got 
up  and  openea  the  door,  and  a  my 
about  eight  years  old  stood  there, 
looking  mghtened  out  of  his  wits ! 

"*Come  along  here,  you  yoimg 
thief,'  said  the  man,  pulhng  the  boy 
in,  and  shutting  the  door.  *What 
have  you  come  here  for,  eh  ?  Look'ee 
here,  my  lad ! '  and  going  to  the  cup- 
boaid.  he  took  down  the  thick  stick 
I  haa  seen  lying  there — about  two 
feet  long,  with  some  lead  at  the  end 
—and  shook  it  savagely  in  the  boy's 
face. 

" '  Oh,  don't !  don't !  I  an't  dun  you 
no  hann,  Jem.'  said  he,  looking  a 
little  picture  of  terror.  '  0, 1  an  t  a- 
going  to  hurt  you ;  but  d'ye  see  this 
here  lifer  ?  Sure  as  this  here  thing's 
ever  done  jobs  b^ore,  it  shall  do  one 
more  on  your  father's  nob,  if  I  swing 
for  it,  if  he  don't  give  me  that  'ere 
half-«uvTeign  he  robbed  me  of  last 
night' 

^*  0,  don't !  don't !'  cried  the  boy, 
and  opening  his  left  hand,  held  it 
towards  Jem,  with  something  wrap- 
ped in  brown  paper—**  here  it  f 


mother's  took  it  out  of  father's  pocket 
while  he  was  asleep,  for  he  was 
heavy  in  drink  when  1  came  away. 
She  says  Pm  to  tell  you  it's  as  much 
as  her  life's  worth,  wiien  he  gets  up ; 
and  I  know  she,  and  me,  and  little 
sister  (here  he  b^an  to  cry  bitterly), 
hasn't  had  but  a  morsel  between  us 
since  yesterday  morning,  and  he's 
took  all  her  washing-money  away 
that  she  was  going  to  buy  victuals 
with!' 

**  *  That  an't  no  look-out  o'  mine, 
said  he  surlily,  as  he  unfolded  the 
half-60verei^,  chucked  it  up,  and 
then  put  it  m  his  pocket  — '  but,'  and 
he  swore  a  dreadful  oath,  *  if  he  comes 
and  makes  a  row  about  this  here 
little  yellow-boy  —  why,  he  mayn't 
make  many  more,'  and  he  shook  the 
thick  stick  close  to  the  boy's  shrinking 
face.  Then  he  reached  the  bottle 
down  firom  the  cupboard,  and  put  it 
to  his  mouth,  and  drank  some ;  and 
said,  handing  it  to  the  boy, '  Take  a 
drop,  my  laoL' " 

**^0h,  the  miscreant.  Tickler ! "  I 
could  not  help  exclaiming.  He  pro- 
ceeded : — 

**  He  drank  a  little,  and  then  couch- 
ed, and  his  eyes  seemed  to  get  quite 
red! 

**  'Take  this  here  bottle  home  to 
your  mother  —  there's  a  quartern  or 
two  in  it  yet,  and  tell  her  she  may 
have  it' 
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*^  ^  She's  gone  out  to  dean  np  a 
house,  and  — '  here  the  boy  began  to 
cry  again — '  and  she  didn't  have  any 
breal^st  before  she  went,  neither,  but 
she  said  she'd  try  to  send  me  and 
sister  a  roll  of  bread  apiece,  if  the 
people  would  give  her  part  of  her 
earnings  before  ni^t' 

"*0h,  did  she?  then  she  don't 
want  tms;'  and  he  put  the  bottle 
back  a^^ain,  and  the  short  thick  stick 
beside  it  '  And  haik'ee,  little  un, 
them  here  two  dogs  as  your  fath^ 
and  me  prigged  yesterday  won't  eat 
a  bit  of  what  F ve  gived  them — cuss 
them !  They's  qualities'  dogs,  and 
used  to  live  like  Christians ;  and  if 
we're  to  get  anything  by  them,  we 
mustn't  let  'em  starve ;  so  you  take 
out  them  three  browns,  and  buy  two- 
penn'orth  of  biscuits,  and  a  penn'orth 
o'  milk  in  this  jug  —  and  there's 
another  brown  for  you  to  get  some- 
thing to  eat  for  yourself.'  With  this 
the  boy  went  a\ray,  and  ran  down 
stairs  very  fast  Then  Jem  went  to 
the  door  and  called  out, '  Moll !— old 
woman  !  where  are  you  ?  You  fetch 
me  some  water  directly,  to  wash  in  : 
Pve  caught  a  nasty  cut  or  two  last 
night,  and  wants  to  clean  up  a  bit 
afore  I  go  out'  Very  soon  an  ola 
woman  came  into  the  room  with  a 
basin,  only  as  bi^  as  two  tea-cups,  and 
alittle  water,anaabitof  rag  whicnshe 
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called  a  towel  He  told  her  that  Bill 
and  he  had  afij^ht  about  a  ratthatthey 
had  been  beljtmg  on,  and  he  had  won 
half-aHsovereiffn.  which  Wl  snatched 
up,  and  said  oelonged  to  him,  as  ke 
had  won  it,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket 
which  led  to  a  nght,  and  he  coula 
have  had  Bill's  life  out  of  him  if  his 
wife  hadn't  been  sharp  enou^  to  m^ 
tiie  little  yellow-boy  out  of  his  pocket 
when  he  was  asleep,  and  send  it  to 
him  just  now !  When  he  had  finished 
washing,  he  sent  the  dd  woman  for 
his  breaJdiast  (a  pint  <^  beer,  some 
bread  and  cheese,  and  an  onion)  from 
The  Skittles  puDlic-houae,  not  fax 
off;  and  soon  you  might  have  seen 
all  three  of  us  at  breakfast :  for 
though  both  Fan  and  I,  as  you  may 
suppose,  hated  the  wretch,  when  the 
biscuits  and  the  milk  were  set  down 
near  us,  we  both  eat  and  drank  all 
there  was  very  quickly.  In  fact,  sir, 
I  own  my  three  little  biscuits  were 
eone  at  two  snaps,  and  I  should  have 
drunk  all  the  milk,  only  I  thought  of 
dear  Fan,  who  was  waiting  for  her 
share,  and  I  was  quite  pleased  to  leave 
her  a  little,  for  she  was  really  such  a 
modest  and  high-bred  creatura  Jem 
drank  all  his  beer  at  a  draught  but 
did  not  care  much  for  his  bread  and 
cheese,  though  he  eat  eveiy  bit  of  the 
onion ;  so  he  threw  us  a  bttle  bread, 
and  put  the  rest  in  the  cupboard. 


JIM  AND  BILL  RKOOIfCILED. 


"  Some  time  after  this,  ^e  little  boy 
returned  to  say  that  his  father  wanted 
to  be  friends  again  with  Jem,  and  he 
might  keep  the  half-sovereign ;  that 
they  knew  too  many  things  against 
one  another  to  keep  on  quarrelling ; 
and  Bill  wanted  Jem  to  go  to  the 
Jemmy  Tap  about  noon,  near  Bill's 
house,  shake  hands  over  some  drink, 
and  make  all  right.  Jem  said  he 
would  do  so,  and  the  boy  went  away, 
looking,  I  thought,  very  hard  at  the 
bread  and  cheese  in  the  cupboard, 
which  was  close  to  the  place  where 
he  had  been  standing.  Then  Jem 
called  Fan  to  him,  saving,  'Come 
here,  you  beauty— let's  have  another 
look  at  you,  inside  and  out :'  and  so 
he  had— for  he  opened  her  mouth, 
and  looked  all  over  it,  and  at  her 
teeth  j  and  spread  out  her  ffloesy  ears 
on  his  knees,  and  then  let  tier  go 


again,  muttering, '  regular  ten-pounden 
and  no  mistake  ;  she's  a  beauty,  and 
will  soon  be  wanted  again.'  You 
should  have  seen,  sir,  the  disdainful 
look  of  dear  little  Fan,  so  like  a  dog 
of  quality,as  she  walked  away  towards 
me !  She  completely  turned  up  her 
nose,  and  her  large  eves  looked  oeau- 
tifully  proui"  quoth  Tickler,  with 
excitement  "  Then,"  continuea  Tick- 
ler, ''Jem  called  me  to  him,  and 
opened  my  mouth,  looked  at  the  nx^ 
of  it ;  then  at  my  teeth,  shook  his  head, 
and  said, '  A  twelve-year-old  at  least ; 
but  BtiU,  him  as  put  us  up  to  prigging 
him,  said  the  folk  was  most  unoom- 
mon  fond  on  him,  and  would  be  sar- 
tain  to  come  down  werrv  'andsome^  if 
we'd  only  be  patient,  which  we  will, 
in  reason.'  Tnen  he  shoved  me  away 
from  him  so  rudely,  that  when  I  lay 
down  by  Fan,  she   gave   me  tii^ 
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sweetest  look  70a  ever  saw,  sayini^,  gentleman,  every  inch  of  von.'  . 
as  plain  as  eyes  ever  spoke,  in  dog  or  so  I  am,  and  I  can*t  help  it,  for  I 
man,  *  Never  mind,  Tickler,  you're  a    bom  in  that  way. 

SOANNIVO  ABVBRTISXMEKTS. 
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''We  were  left  alone  till  the  after- 
noon, whmi  BiU  and  Jem  came 
again,  in  veiy  good  spirits  accom* 
panied  by  a  respectable  miadle-aged 
man.  '  Them's  the  little  chaps,*  said 
Jem,  while  we  were  busy  eating 
some  pretty  fair  odds  and  ends  whi<£ 
he  had  dropped  down  to  us  out  oi 
his  handkerdiief,  having  cot  them 
from  a  cook-shop  for  us^  as  ne  said. 

" '  Is  either  on  'em  m  the  news- 
pa|)ers  this  morning?'  asked  Bill:  on 
which  the  respectable  man  took  out  a 
piece  of  paper,  on  which  he  had  copied 
out  an  advertisement  about  eacn  of 
n&  'Here's  that  about  the  Skye 
chap,'  said  he.  'Pepper-and-salt 
Skye  terrier,  answering  to  the  name 
of  Tickler.  One  Bovet&ga  rewurd.' 
'  One  sovereign  reward!'  echoed 
both  the  men  —  'how  werry  mean 
— they  can't  care  much  about  the 
dog.' 

" '  Yes,  and  worse  than  this—"  no 
further  reward  will  be  oflfered." ' 

" '  Gktmmon !  gammon !  They'se 
been  to  the  plice— it's  their  dooge, 
that  there  is  :  but  it  won't  do,  not  a 
bit  of  it.  Tne  more  they  sees  the 
dog  an't  there,  and  no  signs  on  hinL 
the  softer  they  gets  arter  him,  and 
offers  more  money.* 

"'But  whafs  said  about  Fan)' 
cried  Jem. 

" '  Much  better  than  t'other.'  Then 
he  read  from  hispaper,  while  Fan  and 
I  listened  eagerly.  "  Dog  lost,  near 
Groevenor  ^uare,  a  small  King 
Oharies',  black  and  tan,  answering  to 
the  name  of  Ful  Had  a  collar  on 
with  that  name,  and  the  owner's  resi- 
dence. Five  guineas  reward  for  the 
recovery  of  the  dog  will  be  paid  om 
application  to  OhaScandwater,  Milk- 
man, 6  Castle  Street"  '  That's 
weny  promising,  an't  it  V  said  Bill ; 
'  and  as  for  five  guineas,  there  an't  a 
word  of  truth  in  it  It  means— ten, 
in  coorse,  only  we  wait  a  bit'  '  Well, 
my  men,  I  must  tell  you,'  said  the 
stranger,  dropping  his  voice,  'thev've 
not  let  the  mss  grow  under  their 
feet— they've  oeen  with  us  abeady— 
last  night'   'Has  they,  raillyl  And 


whose  do^  is  it  ?'  '  It  belongs  to  a 
young  lady,  a  daughter  of  a  duke.' 
'Then,  in  coorse,  thev  come  down  a 
much  higher  figure  tnan  five.' 

" '  Not  a  bit  of  it  It  was  the 
coachman  came — a  very  crafty  chap 
indeed ;  and  he  said  they  thought 
the/dofferedtoo  much  ahready.  as  the 
dog  hadn't  had  the  distemper.  (Here 
Fan  whiq)ered  to  me,  tremoling,  that 
this  was  not  true— that  she  had  had 
the  distemper,  and  had  nearly  died  of 
it  a  year  before.) 

"  'In  coorse  you  wan't  to  be  diddled 
thatwav)' 

"  '  Why,  how  could  I  say  one  thing 
or  another  t  I  wasn't  to  know  any- 
thing about  the  do^,  or  who'd  got 
him,  you  know,'  saiu  the  stranger, 
smiun^.  '  Then  the  coachman  saia 
they  didn't  much  care  for  the  dog,  as 
her  mother  had  just  had  several  more 
pups,  and  the  voung  lady  had  already 
been  promised  the  prettiest  of  the 
lot* 

"  'Ah,  but  that  looks  nasty  a  bit, 
don*t  it  Jem?'  asked  Bill,' rather 
anxiously. 

— " '  And  besides  that,  he  said  the 
reward  already  offered  was  all  to 
come  out  of  the  wages  of  the  lady's- 
maid  that  lost  him,  and  she  was  in  a 
terrible  taking  about  it' 

"  *  Don't  b'fieve  a  word  of  it !  I 
don't  really  —  do  you.  Bill  V  said 
Jem,  in  a  sneering  way.  (Fan  told 
me  that  it  was  all  a  shameful  fib 
about  her  mother,  for  she  was  dead - 
and  that  Lady  Julia  was  very  fona 
of  her,  because  of  the  person  that  had 
given  Fan  to  her,  and  that  she  had 
taught  Fan  sevend  tricks ;— and  as 
for  the  reward  coming  out  of  Lady 
Julia's  maid's  wases.  Fan  said  in- 
dignantly that  such  tnings  were  not 
done  in  the  duke's  family,  and  Lady 
Julia  was  very  good  to  her  maid, 
and  would  not  hear  of  such  a  thing. 
Fan  sot  so  excited  while  she  whis- 
pered to  me,  that  she  said  she  should 
speak  to  the  men— but  I  told  her  it 
was  as  much  as  her  life  was  worth  D 

"  'Well,  and  what  would  you  ad- 
vise us  to  do  in  this  here  business  ? 
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'cob  money  is  money,  and  partic'lar        "  *Why,  if  I 

just  now,  and  we  don't  want  to  be    jump  at  the  five  guineas ;  it's  a  good 
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was  you,  I  should 


unreasonable ;  but  still * 


day  8  work,  surely.' 
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"  *  Bill,  just  you  come  out  o'door  for 
a  minute— I  want  a  word  with  you. 
Beg  pardon,  but  you'll  excuse  us  just 
for  a  minute  or  so,'  said  Jem. 

" '  Oh,  by  all  means,  my  man  — 
by  all  means,'  replied  the  stranger, 
looking  a  little  serious;  and  wnen 
the  men  had  closed  the  door  after 
them,  he  stepped  up  and  leaned  his 
ear  against  it :  but  if  he  wanted  to 
hear  what  was  said,  I  suspect,  from 
his  manner,  that  he  did  not  succeed. 

"  *  We  an't  going  to  take  the  five 
guineas,'  said  Bill,  when  they  re- 
turned. 'The  dog's  worth  ten  poimds. 
and  that's  what  you've  been  offerea 
for  it.  provided  it's  taken  back  by 
to-nignt — and  no  mistake !' 

**  *  Ah,  ha.  Billy !— that's  uncom- 
monly  good !'  said  the  stranger, 
laughing,  but  he  had  gone  very 
red.  *  A  joke's  a  joke,  my  man,  but 
this  is  a  he,  I  can  tell  you.' 

"'Gammon !'  said  Jem ;  *we  knows 
it's  true— for  a  pal  of  ourn  see'd  the 
coachman  at  the  stables  long  after 
you  did.  and  he  said  he  had  b^n  to 
you,  ana  offered  you  £10  if  as  how 
the  lady  could  have  the  dog  back  by 
to-night.  That's  a  fect—an^  it.  Bill? ' 

"  *Take  my  davy  of  it ;  we've  just 
seen  the  chap — he  an't  a  million  o' 
miles  off '  said  Bill  boldly. 

" '  He  s  a  false  man,  and  you  are 
false  men  too,'  said  the  stranger, 
angrihr. 

"  'Would  you  like  to  see  the  chap  T 
asked  Bill — "cos  he's  a  big  one,  and 
can  take  care  of  himself— and  this 
here's  the  way  we  did  it  We  know'd 
where  the  dog  come  from,  'cos  we've 
often  watch^  him  ^o  out  in  the 
carriage  for  drives  with  the  young 
ladv,  and  she's  a  duke's  daughter; 
and  besides,  the  number  of  the  house 
is  on  the  collar;  so  ever  arter  that 
ere  tirrUy  you  know,'  continued  Bill, 
putting  his  finger  to  his  nose,  'when 
you  and  we  mtd  a  fall  out  before, 
joxx  know — we  thought  we'd  just 
()ok  arter  our  own  a  oit,  don't  you 
see?' 

"  '  Let  me  see  the  man,'  said  the 
stranger,  but  not  veiy  resolutely. 


I 


" '  In  coorse  we  will,'  said  Jem, 
jumping  up  and  half  opening  the 
door,  in  a  hurrr;  on  which  the 
stranger  la^riieci,  but  turned  pale, 
and  said,  'You  two  fellows  are  so 
suspicious—/  don't  want  to  see  the 
man— it's  quite  enoujB^h  to  have  you 
two  to  do  ousiness  witL' 

"  '  Well,  but  why  don't  you  do  busi- 
ness with  us  in  a  honest  way  ?' 
asked  Jem,  closing  the  door  sullenly 
and  reluctantly. 

"  '  My  good  feUows,  I  have !— It's 
true,  I  have  been  offered  a  ten-pound 
note,  but  I  don't  believe  it's  meant — 
the  man  was  drunk.' 

"  'Well, he  were  quite  the  contrary 
when  he  see'd  Tom  down  below.' 
said  Jem  sneeringly — 'and  FU  tell 
you.  mister,  what  the  thing  is,  if  you 
don  t  know  it :  we  don't  b  lieve  you 
mean  honourably  to  us,  and  where 
there  an't  no  honour,  there's  no  busi- 
ness to  be  done — are  there,  Bill  ?' 

"'No  there  an't — and  when  we 
means  to  do  the  correct  thing,  why 
shouldn't  we  be  honestly  done  by 
ourselves  ?' 

"  'We  wants  eight  pounds  out  of 
the  ten,  and  the  two  you  may  keep, 
and  werry  'ansome  allowance  it  is. — 
We  as  prigged  the  dog  ort  surely  to 
have  double  as  much  as  you  who  runs 
no  danger,  but  only  stands  behind 
your  own  counter,  just  as  if  you  was 
a  'spectable  tradesmaa' 

"  '  And  so  I  am,  you  thief,  and  no 
one  can  say  I  an't.' 

"  '  Oh  yes,  there  is  as  can  say  it,' 
quoth  Jem,  turning  white  with  rage : 
'  and  a  sail  over  the  Briny  an't  ludf 
so  bad  for  poor  chaps  like  we,  as 
can't  make  a  honest  hvin^  here,  and 
hates  this  here  country,  as  it  would  be 
for  a  comfortable  cove,  like  some  one 
we  knows  on,  that  has  a  'spectaUe- 
looking  shop,  and  gets  more  warm 
and  well-to-do  every  week.' 

" '  WelL  I  didn't  come  here  to 
be  abused  in  this  way,'  said  the 
stranger,  buttoning  up  bis  coat,  and 
looking  a  little  agitated ;  'and  since 
this  man  Tom,  or  whatever  you  call 
him,  has  the  offer,  let  him  try  and 
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get  you  the  ten  pounds  direct :  I  shall 
tell  my  friend  that  /  can't  ao  busi- 
ness, as  my  Mends  are  not  reason- 
able.' 

"  'Thatcock  won'tfight ;  and  look'ee 
here,  Mr  Tobacconist'  With  this, 
Bill  suddenly  snatched  up  poor  Fan, 
hing  trembhng,  and  hall  dead  with 
^r,  and  grasped  her  by  the  neck  till 
her  bright  eyes  seemed  starting  out, 
and  I  could  do  nothing  to  help  her. 
*  If  you  don't  down  with  £S  like 
a  honest  man,  this  'ere  dog  an't  worth 
eight  farthings,  in  a  minute  or  two's 
time.' 

"  *  Drop  the  dog  1  drop  the  dog !' 
cried  out  the  stranger,  rushing  up  to 
Bill 

"  *  No— it  an't  dead  yet,'  quoth  Bill 
fiercely,  holding  it  away  from  him, 
and  with  his  otner  hand  pushing  off 
the  stranger. 

"  *  Dotf  t  kill  the  poor  brute.  Bill,' 
said  Jem  earnestly.  *  It  an't  done 
no  harm,  and  if  it  s  killed  it  does  all 
three  on  us  harm.'  Bill  reluctantly 
dropped  the  dog,  and  poor  Fan  lay 
gasping  on  the  Boor,  wnile  Jem  pat- 
ted it  on  the  head,  and  wayed  his 
cap  oyer  it,  to  give  it  air. 

"  '  This  is  all  nonsense,  my  men,  and 
won't  do — it  really  won't,  said  the 
stranger ;  '  but  we  must  haye  a  talk 
about  tms  another  day.  But  don't 
forget  that  we  are  yery  closely  con- 
nedied  in  business,  and  each  could 
injure  the  other.' 

"  *  Yes,  if  eyer  we're  better  Mends,' 
said  Jem,  nodding  his  head  myste- 
riously, *  I  may  be  able  to  tell  you 
something,  and  put  you  on  your 
guard  whom  you  trust,  and  especially 
agin  men  as  can  wear  plain  clothes, 
and  walk  about  as  if  they  took  no 
notice  of  nobody.' 

"  *  I  don't  care  for  all  that,  my  lads 
— Fye  been  pretty  carefuL' 

"  *0h  yes,  you  do!  Oh  no,  you 
hayen't,  indeed,'  quoth  Jem,  who  had 
got  poor  Fan  on  his  lap,  and  was 
stroking  her  good-naturedly  — and 
then  whispered  something  which 
made  the  stranger  look  yeiy  serious. 


2ia 

"  *  Well— this  ugly  little  row  mustn't 
come  again,  and  we  must  all  be  cau- 
tious, and  stick  to  one  another.' 

'*' And  do  the  correct  thin^.  Why 
not  at  once )  Down  with  the  dust. 
Master — and  show  us  we're  all  hon- 
ourable men  once  more.' 

"  *  I  haye  only  two  soyereigns  with 
me,'  said  the  stranger,  '  and  will 
giye  you  one  apiece  to  bind  the  bar- 
gain ;  and  as  there's  a  heayen  aboye 
us,  the  other  six  shall  be  yours  by 
eleyen  o'clock  to-night,  at  the  old 
place.' 

"  'Honour,  nowl'  inquired  Jem 
and  Bill,  tendering  their  hands, 
which  the  stranger  grasped  cordially. 

"  *  Honour  bright !'  ne  answered. 
*  And  now,  my  men,  as  you  said,  we 
must  be  cautious,  and  keep  matters 
snug.  I  don't  like  your  having  sent 
this  fellow,  Tom,  as  you  call  him — 
it's  dangerous.' 

"  '  Oh,'  muttered  both  Jem  and 
Bill,  looking  rather  cunnindy  and 
confusedly  at  each  other.  'Well — a — 
a — ^hem !  There  an't  no  fear  of  him  ! 
There  an't  no  such  chap — only  we 
thought * 

"  'There  an't ! '  echoed  the  stran^r, 
with  a  sudden  start,  and  tummg 
very  red.  He  looked  furious  at  his 
two  friends  for  a  moment ;  then  ex- 
claimed, after  holding  his  breath — 
'Whew!' — ^and  addea,  but  anmly, 
'  Still,  I  shan't  go  from  my  wora' 

"  '  CarCt  I — ^you've  given  your  hon- 
our ! '  interrupted  Jem  and  Bill,  with 
a  confident  air. 

"  *  But  it's  getting  late.  You  have 
the  dog  at  the  old  place  at  nine  o'clock 
exactly,  and  FU  see  to  the  rest.  By 
the  way— the  collar— you  must  throw 
me  that  in — ^it's  real  silver.' 

"  '  Been  in  the  pot  this  six  hours.* 

"'  Oh  !  well  —  never  mind !  good 
morning' — and  with  this  the  re- 
spectable tobacconist  took  his  de- 
mrture;  and  as  he  shut  the  door. 
Jem  put  his  thumb  to  his  nose,  and 
stretched  out  his  finger  towards  Bill, 
who  did  the  same  thing  towards 
Jem. 


▲  TOUCH  OF  MTSTEBT. 


"Then  they  had  a  good  deal  of 
serious  conversation,  in  a  low  tone, 
about  the  gentleman  who  had  just 
left   them.     They   spoke  by-and- 


by  in  a  lower  tone,  and  looked 
earnestly  at  each  other :  when  Jem 
jumped  up  suddenly,  his  face  went 
veiy  pale,  and,  stepping  to  the  cup- 
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boordy  he  hastily  took  out  the  short 
thick  stidc  with  somethiiu^  heitvy 
at  the  end  of  it^  at  which  be 
looked  amdoualy  K>r  a  moment — 
and  then  exclairaed,  in  a  wkiraer — 
'  Blessed  if  there  an't,  Bill  t— ^  and 
dipping  it  in  a  little  water,  he  rubbed 
it  carefully,  and  then  wiped  it  on 
his  jacket  '  All  right  now,  Bill 
— but  I  think  it  had  better  be  put 
thei*e,*  AjA  thrusting  it  up  the 
chimney,  he  brought  his  hand  away. 

"  *  I  an't  heard  of  anytlmu^  in  the 
papers  yet,  Bill— have  you  1 —look- 
ing anprehensively  at  his  companion. 

"  *  JNo — ^but  I  an*t  been  in  the  way,' 
replied  Bill ;  and  each  was  silent  for 
a  few  momenta 

"  '  What  a  joUy  lucky  thing  that 
fi^t  betwixt  us  two  was,  last  night 
— ^it  explains  all,  don't  it )' 

"'Oh-^aboutthebl ' 


TidoUramongiheThieveil 


[Aug; 
that's  what  I 


His 


"'Shl-«h!— yes, 
mean  I  and  we  was  seen 
by  at  least  three  people  — 
companion  nodded;  ooth  sighed  as 
tf  with  anxiety ;  and  Jem,  stepping 
to  the  closet,  poured  out  a  glaas  <x 
gin  apiece,  wnioh  each  toMed  off, 
smacked  his  lips,  and  then  they 
turned  towards  us,  who  shrunk  from 
them  with  a  shiver  of  death. 

" '  Come !  Fan's  disposed  of  auick 
enough,  anyhow !  Here,  you  little 
beau^,  quoth  Bill ;  *  wish  we'd  sudi 
luck  as  you've  brought  us,  every  day 
in  the  year !' 

"  *  Aid  as  for  the  Terrier,' said  Jem, 
'  if  it  wan't  for  the  white  about  his 
mouth,  he's  a  good  enough  looking 
Skye,  and  many  people  has  a  particu- 
lar fancy  that  way.  But  we  must  look 
to  them  as  has  lost  him ;  for  all  they've 
said,  they'll  douUe  the  reward.' 


OOINO  TO  THE  CELLAR! 


"  *  Well,  we'U  wait  awhile;  but  to- 
night he  goes  to  the  cellar.' 

^' '  Yes,  he's  best  there.  My  lad 
shall  come  for  him,  with  a  string, 
about  nightfall,  and  FU  give  him  a 
bit  of  dust  just  to  dab  over  his 
mouth,  and  take  out  the  whiteness, 
for  fear,  you  know.' 

''' He  goes  to  the  cellar  r  Those 
words  seemed  to  wither  my  very  soul 
within  me ! " 

Tickler  paused  here,  overcome  with 
his  emotions,  and  jumping  down,  ran 
to  his  basin  and  refreshed  himself 
with  a  drop  of  water. 

"  When  we  were  left  alone  once 
more,"  he  presently  resumed,  "  we 
both  felt  sad,  and  sighed  and  shed 
tears ;  for  we  knew  that,  being  sud- 
denly made  companions  in  sorrow  and 
anxiety,  this  was  our  last  interview. 


and  whatever  might  become  of  poor 
Tickler,  Fan  would  soon  be  restored 
to  her  lovely  mistress,  and  the  scenes 
of  luxury  and  splendour  in  which  ^ 
moved.  Fan  felt  the  difference  in 
our  positions,  and  did  everything  in 
her  power  to  console  me ;  but  while 
she  tried  to  make  me  at  ease  about 
the  cellar,  she  seemed  to  me  like 
some  one  endeavouring  to  prepare  a 
criminal  for  death  !  €k)ing  to  the  cel- 
lar 1  Why  to  acellar  ?  The  more  kindly 
she  talked,  the  closer  I  crept  to  her, 
and  whined,  for  I  felt  sinking  deeper 
and  deeper  into  despair.  Suppose  no 
more  than  one  sovereign  was  offered 
for  me!  And  so  what  was  said  in 
the  Advertisement  would  be  true  I 
How  long  should  I  be  kept )  What 
would  they  do  with  me  % 


FAN'S  DEFAKTURE. 


'*  Time  wore  on ;  and  Tas  I  should 
judge)  about  seven  o'clodc  we  he^xl 
steps  coming  up-stairs,  and  a  key 
turned  in  the  doon  wMch  was  pre- 
sently opened,  and  a  rough-looking 
man,  and  a  tidy  country  -  looking 
voung  woman,  with  a  kind  of  market- 
basket  on  her  arm.  entered  the  room. 
I  felt  certain  they  nad  come  for  Fan ; 
and  so  it  was.  There  was  just  light 
enough  to  see  without  a  candle. 


'' '  Fan  !  Fan !  Fan !  come  here, 
my  little  duck !  *  said  the  young  wo- 
man ;  on  whidi  Fan  kissed  me, 
whispered,  in  a  loving  way,  'Fare- 
well, dear  Tickler ! '  ai)d  went  to- 
wards the  woman  with,  I  could  not 
help  perceiving,  a  good  deal  of  will- 
ingnesa  She  was  immediately  put 
into  the  badcet,  without  making  uiy 
noise  or  resistance,  and  then  both 
man  and  woman  went  to  the  door. 
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"'little  BiU/s  to  fetch  t'other, 
and  take  it  to  the  cellar,  about  nine 
o'clock/  said  the  man :  and  in  an- 
other moment  both  nad  left  the 
room:  the  door  was  closed  and 
locked.  I  was  horribly  disgusted 
with  life  and  everything  around  me ; 
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and  I  threw  myself  on  my  back  des- 
pei'ately,  and  wished  for  death,  for  a 
long  time,  till,  in  spite  of  myself,  I 
began  to  think  less  and  less  about 
anything ;  I  could  see  nothing,  nor 
hear  anyuiing,  so  I  suppose  I  fell 
asleep. 


tickler's  delightful  dbeak. 


"  Presently,  sir,  I  found  myself  in 
this  yer^  room,  iust  about  this  hour 
of  the  night :  tne  lanre  crimson  cur- 
twns  were  arawn ;  the  fire  burned 
brightly,  and  the  shaded  lamp  shed 
a  soft  fight  over  all  the  papers  and 
books  that  lay  on  the  table;  you 
were  sitting  in  that  chair,  loolong 
so  absentiiy,  every  now  and  then,  into 
the  fire,  with  your  pen  in  your  hand, 
and  then  so  Jandly  at  me :  and  you 
said  softly.  'Tickler!  Tickler!'— 
when  the  door  opened  without  any 
noise,  and  a  beautiful  girl  entered, 
with  long  loose  golden  hair,  and  a 
small  round  straw-hat  perchea  pret- 
tily, but  saucUy,  on  tne  top,  with 
bncht  blue  nbbons  hanging  (U)wn  on 
eat^  side,  and  under  ner  left  arm 
was — Fan !  You,  sir,  did  not  seem 
to  see  them,  so  I  suppose  it  was  only 
a  dreaming  dog's  fancy — but  she  sate 
down  in  a  chair  close  beside  you, 
sir,  and  looked  at  you  intently--" 

**  Bless  my  soul,  Tickler !  at  me ! " 
I  interrupted,  with  astonishment; 
''you  must  be  mistaken.  I  don't 
know  a  pcorson  answering  that 
desciiption  in  idl  my  acquaint- 
ance. 

"  Then  she  looked  still  more  fondly 
at  me " 


"  You  are  a  sweet  little  conceited 
old  puppy.  Tickler ! ** 

*^And  sam  *  Fan !  Fan !  there's 

dear  Tickler !  You  meet  once  more ! 
Bring  in  supper,'  said  she,  in  a 
charming  way,  turning  round  and 
looking  at  the  door ;  when  two  im- 
mense footmen,  in  white  coats  and 
scarlet  breeches,  and  powdered 
hair "" 

"  Bless  us,  Tickler !"  quoth  I,  "they 
would  have  startled  me  too ! ** 

"  One  carrying  a  little  silver 

plate  of  partridges'  bones,  and  the 
other  of  woodcocks',  and  they  were 
set  down  on  two  little  napkins, — and 
then,  just  as  Fan  and  I  were  going 
to  begin — oh,  horrid  sight !  two  rats 
came,  one  to  each  plate,  and  eat 
every  bit  up  themselves :  while  first 
the  beautiml  lady  fadea  away,  then 
Fan,  then  you  and  your  books  and 
papers,  then  the  two  silver  dishes 
melted  out  of  sight ;  but  the  two  rats, 
with  their  hideous  eyes,  remained 
looking  at  me,  and  coming  closer  and 
closer,  while  I  could  not  move  from 
my  cnair;  then  I  heard  a  loud 
knocking  at  the  door,  and  a  key 
turning  about  in  the  lock,  and  a  boy 
came  in,  calling  out, '  Tickler !  come 
here!' 


tickler's  march  into  nbw  quarters. 


"  I  had  awoke,  and  the  messenger 
had  come  for  me ;  so  it  was  about 
nine  o'clock.  Yes,  sir,  my  hour  had 
arrived  at  last,  and  though  it  was  to 
conduct  me  to  the  ceUsi^  whatever 
scene  of  horror  and  suffering  that 
might  be,  I  was  only  too  glad  to  ^t 
out  of  the  nasty  little  room  in  which 
I  had  been  so  long  imprisoned,  and 
where  I  had  seen  and  heard  so  much 
that  was  disgusting  and  dreadful 
The  boy  lit  a  candle-end  that  stood 
in  the  neck  of  a  dnger-beer  bottle  on 
the  window,  and  then,  seeing  me, 
said,  in  a  civil  coaxing  way,  'ffickle ! 


Tickle !'  (I  knew  this  was  meruit  for 
me),  *  come  here  !  good  dog  !  good 
dog ! '  I  went  up  to  him  quietly, 
ana  he  played  with  me  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  took  a  small 
parcel  out  of  his  pocket,  and  rubbed 
something  all  round  my  mouth, 
which,  I  suppose^  was  intended  to 
hide  my  grey  hairs.  Then  he  took 
a  thin  cord  out  of  his  coat-pocket, 
with  a  running  noose,  which  ne  put 
round  my  neck — blew  out  the  candle 
— ^led  me  out  of  the  room — locked 
the  door— and  down  stairs  we  went 
into  the  sweet  open  air.     0,  how 
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nice  it  waB !  it  Beemed  like  drink ! 
Every  breath  I  drew  seemed  to  make 
me  better  and  fresher !  I  ran  along 
with  the  boy  quite  willingly,  and  the 
faster  I  ran,  the  more.  I  thought,  he 
seemed  pleased.  I  nad  no  notion 
what  part  of  t^e  town  we  passed 
througn,  but  it  seemed  as  if  we 
were  going  towards  the  outskirts, 
and   through   low  neighbourhoods. 


the  Thieves!  [Au|^. 

At  length  we  reached  a  short  nano^w 
street,  and  a  few  doors  up,  on  the 
left-hand  side,  was  a  bird-fancier's 
shop,  which  tney  were  shutting  up. 
There  we  stopped,  and  the  boy  Ira 
me  in.  We  went  through  the  shop 
into  a  small  room,  where  a  little  old 
man  sate  smoking  by  the  fire,  his 
hair  Terr  white,  and  short  and  stiff 
as  pig*s  bristles. 


JEM  AND  HIS  BAD. 


"*Ayj  that's  the  dog!'  said  a 
man  sittmg  opposite  to  him  smoking, 
with  a  green  shade  over  his  eye,  and 
a  pair  of  lai^e  black  whiskers.  I 
knew  the  voice  and  trembled ;  for 
though  he  was  dressed  quite  difife- 
rently,  and  had  no  whiskers  at  all 
when  I  saw  him  before,  this  was  no 
other  than  Jem!  My  face  fell  di- 
rectlv  I  heard  him  speak. 

"  '^Come  here^  you  warmint ! '  said 
he,  taking  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth. 
Of  course  I  went  up  to  him  directly, 
and  he  showed  the  old  man  my  teeth. 

*  Old,  an't  he  1    Just  as  I  told  you  ! ' 

"  *  He's  hardly  worth  the  bother 
of  keeping  him,  said  the  old  man. 

*  One  sovereign !  But  they  may  oflfer 
more ;  and  we  may  get  a  chance  of 
selling  him  to  some  one  as  Ukes  the 
breed.    So  come  along,  little  chap.' 

'''How  many  does  this  make. 
Daddy  ?"  inquired  Jem,  replenishing 
his  pipe. 

"^  He's  the  fifteenth,  my  lad— and 
it  takes  a  deal  to  keep  and  mind  'em, 
that  I  can  tell  you— and  somehow, 
people  don't  seem  to  be  so  hot  after 
getting  their   dogs   back    as   they 


was. 

U  i 


Nay,  nay.  Daddy,  that  an't  quite 
so,  surely;  look  at  that  'ere  lord's 
dog,  this  very  day — sure-ly !' 

" '  Ay,'  said  the  old  man,  who  had 
risen  to  take  me  out,  but  on  hearing 
this  remark  returned  and  resumed 
his  seat  and  pipe  :  'you  sarved  that 
scamp  right,  Jem— it  were  a  clever 
thing,  neatly  done,'  said  he,  tapping 
Jem  s  knee ;  *  I've  long  thougnt  he 
wasn't  going  on  well  Depend  on't, 
he's  cl^red  a  good  deal  by  us  that 
we've  never  know'd  of.' 

"*Ay,  ay,  wait  a  while;  FU 
sarve  him  out,  Daddy,  one  of  these 


days.  Fve  got  a  gallows  fright  in 
my  head  for  the  cunning  cove,  if  as 
how  I  gets  over  this  here  little  mat- 
ter'  he  added,  dropping  his  voice  and 
looking  veiy  mysteriously  at  the  old 
man,  who  smoked  on  in  sUenoe.  '  It 
were  a  bad  job,  Jem,'  said  he  at 
length,  in  a  low  tone  : '  but  I  suppose 
it  couldn't  be  helped. 

" '  If  s  no  good  talking  on't,  Daddy ; 
it  makes  me  quite  sick. 

" '  Well,  when  I've  taken  this  Uttle 
chap  down  below ' — ^now  it  was  my 
turn  to  be  alarmed,  and  I  shivered 
firom  head  to  foot  as  the  old  man 
rose — '  we'll  have  a  sup  of  rum  and 
be  comfortable.' 

"  *  Billy,  Billy,'  suddenly  called  out 
Jem,  jumpjing  up,  and  turning  of  a 
deadly  whiteness.  He  was  answered 
by  the  boy  that  had  brought  me.  and 
who  was  in  the  shop  cleaning  oird- 
cages,  rushing  in— *  an't  that  some- 
thmg  a-cryin'  out  in  the  street,  lad  ? ' 

"'Yes,  it's   something   aoout    a 

"'Never  mind  that,  my  boy; 
there's  a  penny— run  out  and  buy 
one — quick,  that's  a  good  un ! '  said 
Jem,  and  his  hand  shook  so  much 
that  the  boy  stared,  and  said, '  You 
an't  well,  Jem,  are  you  ?' 

"  *  You  be  off.  boy.'  said  he  angrily, 
'and never  mind  me,  said  Jem, sitting 
down,  wiping  his  forehead,  ana 
stretching  out  his  ear  to  Usten ;  and 
that  was  the  last  I  ever  saw  of  Jem ! 
The  old  man  had  heard  what  his 
son  said,  and  seemed  a  good  deal 
flustered.  He  hurried  down  a  nar- 
row flight  of  steps  with  me,  till  we 
came  opposite  a  door,  with  a  laige 
whip  hanging  on  a  peg.  He  took  a 
key  out  .of  his  pocket,  and  unlocked 
the  door. 
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THE  DOG  8  PANDEMONIUM. 


"This  was— the  Cellar.  All  I  recol- 
lect is  being  suddenly  jerked  in,  and 
then  I  forgot  everything.  Whether 
I  had  been  in  a  long  fit,  or  gone 
asleep,  I  cannot  tell;  but  the  mo- 
ment after  I  had  opened  my  eyes, 
I  tried  to  jump  up  and  run  away, 
when  I  found  that  I  was  tied  to  a 
hook  in  the  wall,  and  with  the  jerk 
I  fell  flat  on  my  back.  Just  aboye 
me  was  a  lantern,  burning,  and  by 
its  dull  light  I  saw  that  I  was  in  a 
long  low  cellar,  and  all  round  its  sides 
were  dogs,  eacn  tied  to  a  hook  as  I 
was !  As  soon  as  I  had  presence  of 
mind  enough  to  do  so,  I  counted 
fourteen  besides  myself  I  There  were 
three  Skye  terriers— two  mustard 
and  one  pepper-and-salt,  like  myself 
— ^two  Italian  greyhounds,  four  King 
Charles,  and  five  Blenheim,  spaniels ! 
We  could  come  yeiy  close  to  one 
another,  but  could  not  touch,  lest,  I 
suppoee/we  should  fall  to  quarrelling ; 
and  oyer  each  hook  was  chalked  a 
figure— 1,  2,  3,  and  so  forth— mine 
being  12,  which  I  looked  on  after- 
wards as  yeiy  curious,  it  being  so 
near  my  own  aga  And  what  do  you 
think  these  jfigures  meant?  Why, 
the  old  man  kept  a  book,  in  which 
all  these  numbers  stood,  and  imder 
which  he  wrote  down  eveiy  adyer- 
tisement  that  he  had  copied  out  of 
the  newspapers  relating  to  the  dog 
flEistened  under  it" 

"The  methodical  old  scamp!"  I 
exclaimed. 

"Yes,  sir,  he  made  quite  a  busi- 
ness of  it  By  this  means  he  was 
often  able  to  find  out  the  place  where 
the  dog  had  come  from,  as  well  as 
his  name ;  and  when  ne  had  been 
kept  long  enough,  and  no  higher  ro- 
ws^ was  offered  than  that  first 
named,  the  old  gentleman  could 
either  send  him  to  his  owner  by  a 
trusty  messenger,  who  of  course  had 
found  him  wandering  about,  and 
taken  charge  of  him  till  he  could 
find  to  whom  he  belonged,  or  sell 
him  to  any  one  who  might  take  a 
fancy  to  him.  Some  of  the  dogs  had 
been  there  three  or  four  times  ;  nay. 
one  of  the  Skyes  told  me  .she  had 
been,  I  think,  seven  times.  She  cer- 
tainly was  very  beautiful,  and  an 


Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  as  I 
understood,  to  prevent  her  being 
stolen  any  more ;  but  for  all  that  she 
was  stolen  again,  and  was  at  that 
moment  lying  on  a  comfortable  little 
rug  next  but  one  to  me.  She  be- 
longed to  a  lady  of  quality,  one  of 
whose  footmen  betted  a  good  deal  on 
horse-racing,  and  knew  Jem,  Bill, 
and  the  old  Daddy,  and  often  wanted 
money.  The  old  lady  was  so  angry 
at  her  dog  being  stolen  so  often,  that 
she  had  more  than  once  determined 
to  prevent  it  any  more,  by  breaking 
up  her  town  establishment,  and  liv- 
ing altogether  in  the  country,  so  fond 
was  she  of  her  dog.  And,  to  be 
sure,  the  verjr  next  day  she  was  sent 
for  home  again." 

"You  must  have  made  a  pretty 
noise,  Tickler,  so  many  of  you  to- 
gether." 

"Oh,  no.  sir,"  he  replied  with  a 
shudder;  "if  any  of  us  began  to 
bark,  some  one  almost  immediately 
begim  to  crack  the  great  whip  that 
hung  at  the  back  of  uie  door,  it  had 
a  terrible  sound ;  and  if  the  noise  did 
not  stop,  or  if  other  dogs  began  to 
bark,  the  door  was  opened,  and  the 
old  man  came  in  and  cracked  the 
whip  all  round,  and  sometimes  hit 
the  most  silent  and  sorrowful  dog, 
growling,  *  Lie  still,  ye  brutes !  * " 

"  How  did  you  see  in  the  daytime, 
my  poor  dog  f " 

"  Very  badly,  sir,  out  of  the  only 
grating  there  was  at  one  end  of  the 
cellar,  which  opened  into  a  back- 
yard, but  was  nearly  two  yards  lower 
down  than  it  Near  each  of  us  was 
a  small  tin  can  fastened  into  the 
groimd,  which  was  always  well  sup- 
plied with  water,  and  but  for  which 
we  must  have  died.  Our  victuals 
were  brought  to  us  twice  a-day,  and 
was,  for  some  of  us,  meal,  in  milk, 
and  for  others  the  same  horrid  stuff 
which  dear  little  Fan  and  I  turned 
up  our  noses  at  when  we  were  in 
Jem's  room ;  but,  most  wonderful  to 
relate,  though  it  is  quite  true,  I 
got  soon  to  like  it !  for  they  eave 
me  nothing  else,  and  very  bttle  of 
even  that,  and  it  came  so  seldom. 
If  any  new  dog  did  not  eat  his  food 
when  it  was  brought  him,  it  lay  by 
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him  till  he  did;  and  it  never  lay 
there  long,  for  more  than  onoe.  Nay» 
about  meal-time  we  all  lay  whining 
and  waiting  for  the  door  to  open, 
with  our  noeee  turned  towards  it, 
and  our  eyes  fixed  wistfully  on  it! 
EveiT  night,  no  matter  what  sort  of 
weather,  half  of  us  were  taken  oat 
for  a  walk-—** 

"For  a  walk,  Tickler  1  Then  why 
did  you  not  tiy  to  escape  from  your 
misery  I " 

"Why,  sir,"  he  replied  modestly. 
"  how  could  we  ?  We  were  all  tied 
to  a  rope  Icmg  enough  to  hold  six, 
at  about  a  yard  from  each  other, 
a  dog  on  each  side,  and  we  were  lea 
by  the  old  gentleman—" 

"  Well,  but  what  said  the  police  to 
such  a  queer  procession  1 " 


[Aug: 


"  We  never  saw  one,  sir ;  or  if  we 
did,  he  turned  off  in  anomer  direc- 
tion. But  stay,  sir ;  I  ask  pardon," 
said  Tickler  recollecting  lumself— 
"  once  we  met  one^  dose  to  our  home, 
as  we  were  retummg  from  a  walk  in 
an  open  field  not  far  off,  and  he  said 
to  tne  old  gentlemen,  'How  many 
are  there  ?  And  how  well  behaved 
they  are!'  And  we  were  well  be- 
haved ;  for  he  carried  the  whip  with 
him." 

"Did  he  ever  hit  you  with  the 
whip.  Tickler  r 

"Yes,  sir,  one  night,  although  it 
was  another  dog  that  barked,  and 
not  I ;  but  the  old  gentleman  was 
never  particular :  he  onlv  struck  in 
the  dilution  of  tne  bark. 


DAD  AHD  HIS  D0Q8. 


"  What  sort  of  tempered  man  was 
the  old  gentleman  1" 

"Pretty  well,  sir,  when  he  was 
not  drunk,  which  happened  now  and 
then — I  mean,  sir,  it  was  only  now 
and  then  that  ne  was  not  drunk ;  and 
he  was  particularly  good-tempered 
when  his  dogps  went  off  well" 

"When  lus  dogs  went  off  well, 
Tickler?" 

"  Yes,  sir— if  a  dog  was,  if  I  may 
say  it,  sir,  here  to^y,  and  gone 
again  to-morrow— if  he  was  brought 
l^k  again  quickly — say  in  a  dav 
or  two:  and  if  he  soon  returned, 
the  old  gentleman  used  to  pat 
the  dog  on  his  head,  and  say,  in  a 
deliffhtfiil  kind  of  way,  *  Good  dog  1 
good  dog!'  Then  the  other  dogs 
would  whine,  and  jump  towards  him, 
and  tiy  to  attract  his  notice ;  but  if 
they  had  been  there  a  ^ood  while  it 
was  no  use,  for  he  would  only  growl, 
'Down,  you  brutes!  you're  eating 
your  heads  off!'" 

"  Did  you  ever  tiy  to  gain  his 
favour.  Tickler  r 

"  WeU.  sir,"  he  replied,  looking 
very  pitilully  at  me,  "I  own  I  did, 
for  I  wanted  to  hear  a  kind  word  or 
two  again,  if  it  was  only  to  remind 
me  of  you  all  here."  He  stopped  for 
a  moment  or  two^  and  looked  straight 
at  the  fire.  "But  it  was  of  no  use.  One 
day,  however,  after  I  had  been  there 
nearly  a  fortnight,  he  came  into  the 
Qellar.  and  brought  with  him  a  stool, 
on  wnich  he  sat  down  opposite  me 


and  said,  '  Good  dog.  Tickler !  good 
^<^! — fS^  dog!'  and  patted  my 
head,  and  scraiched  me  about  the 
eara  Then  he  put  on  his  spectades, 
and  took  a  bottle  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  shook  it  a  good  deal  Then  he 
pulled  out  of  another  pocket  a  brush, 
and  dipping  it  into  the  bottle,  while 
he  held  me  gently  by  the  throat,  he 
rubbed  me  carefully  all  round  my 
mouth.  I  tasted  it  once,  but  it  was 
horridly  bitter—" 

"  Yes  ;  that  was,  no  doubt,  to 
prevent  your  licking  it  off,  Tide- 
ler!" 

"Well,  I  should  not  wonder!  How 
likeljr!  I  never  thought  of  that!" 
exclaimed  Tickler,  looking  at  me^ 
with  evident  admiration  of  my  saga- 
dty.  "  Then  the  old  gentleman  eyed 
me  very  benevolently,  and  said, 
'  Good  uttle  dog !  he  looks  at  least 
six  yean  younger !  That  'ere  bit  of 
a  dye  is  worth  a  suwregn  more  for 
you,  if  not  two!'" 

"I  wish  I  could  meet  with  that 
old  scoundrel,  Tickler!  What  hap- 
pened next?  For  by  that  time  we 
nad  given  up  all  hope  of  ever  seeing 
you  again :  and  we  advertised  only 
twice ;  ana  on  each  occasion  said  I 
should  give  onlv  one  soverdgn,  and 
nothing  more — 

"Yes,  sir,  I  heard  them  say  so,  and 
I  was  mortified,  till  I  began  to  think 
how  old  I  was,  and  that  you  might 
be  getting  tired  of  me,  and  want  a 
younger  one — ^ 
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"Tickler!  Tickler!"  I  exclaimed, 
kindly,  and  took  some  pains  to  ex- 
plain to  him  the  reaaona  by  which  I 
nad  been  influenced,  and  he  was,  or 
appeared  to  be,  satifmed. 

'*  About  half  an  hour  afterwards 
he  came  down  again,  and  looked 
at  my  mouth  carefully,  and  felt  it 
'That  will  do,  Mr  Tickler,*  said  he ; 
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'  and  now  for  a  trot  in  the  daytime, 
and  good-luck  go  with  you.'  Then 
he  loosed  the  rope  from  my  neck,  and 
made  me  follow  him  up-stairs— all 
the  oUier  dpgs  whining  moumftilly 
as  I  passed  them.  Well  they  migh^ 
poor  things,  for  the  cellar  was  horrid- 
ly  dose,  though  the  old  man  tried 
his  best,  I  do  belieye,  to  keep  it  clean. 


THIT  TET  TO  SBLL  TICKLEB! 


"Well,whenIgotintothebackroom, 
there  was  a  decent  country-looking 
young  man  waiting  for  me,  and  he 
seemed  quite  pleased  with  my  ap- 
pearance. He  was  to  take  me  out. 
and  tiY  to  sell  me ;  and  after  a  good 
deal  of  talk,  it  was  agreed  that  we 
should  go  towards  Hyde  Park,  where 
they  had  several  times  done  veiy 
good  jobs  indeed.  The  young  man 
was  not  to  call  me  by  my  name,  and 
not  to  part  with  me  for  less  than 
three  pounds ;  and  if  it  was  a  lady 
that  bought  me,  he  would  tell  her  I 
was  just  three  years  old ;  and  if  a 
gentleman,  that  I  was  fiye  or  eight 
years  old^  according  as  he  seemed  to 
be  acquamted  with  dogs  !  I  assure 
you,  sir,  my  blood  boiled  at  being 
sent  out  on  such  a  scandalous  errand ; 
and  I  would  haye  done  my  best  to 
defeat  it,  by  licking  off  the  dye,  but 
it  was  so  dreadfully  bitter. 

"  While  we  wwked  through  the 
vulgar  parts  of  the  town,  no  one 
took  the  least  notice  of  me ;  but  it 
was  very  different — it  was  indeed, 
sir,"  he  said  earnestly,  observing  me 
smiling  significantly  at  him,  **  when 
we  got  into  the  fasnionable  parts.  I 
several  times  heard  people  say — 
*  There's  a  beautiful  Skye,'  *  That's 
one  of  the  old  breed,'  and  so  forth." 

"  And  so  you  are,  mv  dear  Tickler! 
Your  granamother  Toiy  was  the 
admiration  of  all  the  county,  and 
your  mother  was  worthy  of  her ! " 

«  Well,  sir,  I  thank  you ;  but  I 
am  certain  1  am  telling  you  only 
the  truth.  At  length,  just  as  we 
were  near  the  Serpentme  (and  I 
should  have  n^ntioned,  sir,  that  the 
old  ^tleman  told  my  companion 
that  It  was  as  much  as  I  was  worth, 
to  allow  me  to  drink,  lest  I  should 
wash  off  the  dye-— so  1  knew  it  was 
useless  to  tiy  to  drink  any  water. 
and  did  not),  we  met  a  richly-dressed 
elderly  lady,  who  seemed  so  much 


pleased  with  me  that  my  companion 
said,  taking  off  his  hat,  ^B^  p^on, 
my  lady— want  to  buy  a  dog  r  She 
stopped  and  looked  at  me,  and  asked. 
*  What  kind  of  Skye  is  it,  my  man  1 
"'AHiri8hSkye,mylady.' 
"  *  A  Hirish  Skye,  my  man  ?  Non- 
sense—you mean  an  Isle  of  Skye,  I 
suppose  1 ' 

^**Yes,  my  lady,  it's  all  one;' 
and  he  went  on  to  tell  such  a  pack 
of  lies  about  me,  and  how  I  came 
into  his  possession  I  He  was  the 
most  fluent  liar  I  ever  heard  of.  He 
said  my  name  was   Beauty!   and 

gently  jerked  the  string  by  which  he 
eld  me,  to  make  me  appear  to 
answer  to  the  name  !  And  he  said 
that  I  had  belonged  to  a  great  lady 
in  Scotland,  just  dead,  and  who  had 
left  me  to  her  maid,  who  was  his 
sister,  and  who  had  given  me  to  him, 
to  try  to  find  a  good  lady  of  quality 
for  my  mistress  !  I !  I  nung  down 
my  head  when  I  heard  all  these  gross 
falsehoods,  and  could  have  bitten  him 
till  he  roared  again.  But  while  he  was 
talking,  I  happened  to  lift  my  head 
up  as  acarriage  passed  me;  it  was  an 
open  one.  On  the  seat,  and  next  to  me, 
was  one  of  the  most  beautifii]  girls 
upon  earth  *  and  who  should  be  on 
her  lap,  with  her  paws  resting  on  the 
side  of  the  carriage,  and  looking  to- 
wards us,  but  sweet  little  Fan!! 
This  seemed  to  me  a  most,  wonderful 
occurrence  !  She  saw  me,  and  began 
to  bark  loudly — on  which  the  young 
lady  turned  towards  us-- oh,  such  a 
face !  and  so  did  an  enormous  foot^ 
man  sitting  behind.  I,  too,  barked, 
and  tried  to  run  towards  the  carriage, 
but  it  drove  off,  and  very  glad  my 
companion  seemed  to  be,  for  he,  per- 
haps, thought  I  too  belonged  to  the 
s]^endid  carriage  !  The  wicked  fel- 
low tiiat  was  with  me  told  the 
lady  that  I  was  just  turned  three 
years  old,  and  was   a  very  sweet 
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temper,  and  killed  rats  and  mice  like 
winking!  But  about  this  time  a  young 
gentleman  came  up  to  her,  and  she 
said,  'Charles, here's  a  beautiful  Skye, 
isn't  it  1  He  wants  three  pounds  for 
it.'  On  which  he  aeked  the  man 
how  he  had  come  by  me?  And 
he  told  the  gentleman  the  same 
fibs  he  had  told  the  lady.  But 
when  he  said  I  was  only  three  years 
old,  the  gentleman    stooped  down, 
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he  is  a  week.    Come  away,  ma'am,' 


and  they  left  us.  He  offered  me  to 
a  good  many  people,  but  some 
thought  the  price  too  nigh,  and  others 
whispered  that  I  mi^ht  have  been 
stolen;  and  several  looked  in  my 
mouth,  and  said  I  was  of  the  true 
breed,  but  very  old  :  so  about  seven 
o'clock,  much  tired,  and  greatly 
disputed,  I  was  taken  back  to  the 
celuur,  and  placed  in  my  old  quarters, 
when  the  nrst  thing  I  did  was,  to 
drain  every  drop  of  water  that  was  in 
my  can  :  soon  after  which  my  supper 
was  brought,  and  after  hastily  eatmg 
it,  I  fell  asleep." 


TALK  AMONG  THE  DOO& 


"  I  suppose  you  had  a  good  deal  of 
conversation  with  the  other  dogs, 
Tickler?;' 

"  Yes,  sir— a  good  deal,  and  some 
of  them  were  very  intelligent  and 
well  bred." 

"  Were  any  of  them  communica- 
tive ?  Did  thev  tell  you  their  history, 
or  adventures  ?" 

"  Oh.  yes,  sir." 

"  I  should  like  to  hear." 

"  Why  no,  sir ;  the  real  truth  is, 
that  so  many  of  them  talked  to  me. 
and  told  me  what  had  happened,  ana 
where  thej  belonged  to,  tnat  it  got 
all  mixed  mto  one  in  my  mind,  and  I 
could  never  recollect  what  was  said 
by  any  particular  dog.  But  I  knew 
some  of^  them  had  been  stolen  as  I 
was,  others  had  been  enticed  away 
by  other  dogs,  some  by  nice  food,  and 
others  had  run  away  of  themselves, 
and  then  been  caught  up,  and  brought 
to  the  old  gentleman's. 


*'  I  was  taken  out  seven  or  eight 
times  to  different  parts  ofthe  town, but 
never  near  our  own  neighbourhood, 
in  this  way,  but  for  some  reason  or 
other  no  one  would  buy  me ;  and  I 
began  to  get  very  tired  with  these 
long  walks,  for  I  md  not  feel  so  strong 
as  before.  Also,  I  used  to  sleep  a  great 
deal  more  in  my  cellar  than  at  first, 
and  I  felt  less  and  less  pleasure  in 
talking  to  the  other  dogs :  but  I  re- 
collect one  of  them  saying  he  belong- 
ed to  a  lady  at  whose  house  he  had 
once  seen  you  at  dinner,  and  that  he 
had  heard  you  mention  me  with 
great  respect" 

"Respect  is  hardly  the  word, 
Tickler— I  daresay  I  spoke  kindly 
of  you ;  but  who  was  the  lady  ? " 

"  I  cannot  recollect,  sir,"  said  he, 
sighing ;  "  it  is  all  comusion ;  in  fact, 
I  used  often  to  fall  asleep  while  they 
were  talking  to  me. 


tickler's  retubn. 


"At  length,  one  Saturday  even- 
ing, the  old  gentleman  came  down 
into  the  cellar,  and  brought  me  up 
into  the  room  behind  the  ^op,  and 
told  Billy  to  wash  the  dye  off  my 
mouth  (he  had  put  it  on  every  day 
that  I  went  out),  and  soon  after- 
wards the  man  came  in  that  had  so 
often  tried  to  sell  me. 

"  *  Well— think  of  this  here  brute's 
being  kept  here  a  whole  month,  eat- 
ing nis  nead  off,  and  giving  us  so 
much  trouble  to  get  rid  on  nim,  all 
for  one  poor  suvrein  I' 

"  *  I  told  you,  fix)m  what  Fd  heard, 
the  people  meant  it,  old  feller— it 


was  all  my  eye  about  the  jC5— I 
knowed  it  was. 

«*  Well— the  sooner  he's  off  the 
better— a  suvrein  isn't  to  be  sneezed 
at  on  a  Saturday  night,  in  these 
here  'ard  times — but  in  coorse,  you'll 
let  Briggs  take  the  dog  to  the  gent's 
house — they  don't  know  him,  and 
you'll  stand  a  few  doors  off.* 

"  *  He's  promised  to  do  the  job  for 
half-a-crown,  and  the  chance  of  any- 
thing else  he  can  get  fix)m  the  people 
there— so  now  Fm  off.' 

"This  was,  I  am  confident,  the 
happiest  moment  that  I  had  ever 
known  up  to  that  time ;  I  felt  new 
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life  in  me,  indeed,  sir,  eveiy  step  I 
went  The  man  called  at  two  or 
three  {mblic-honses  with  me,  to  drink 
with  his  friends.  At  len^h  another 
man  came,  and  took  me  mto  a  little 
room,  where  I  recollect  there  were 
two  cats,  and  also  two  youths.  I 
was  so  overcome  with  joy,  that  I 
could  hardly  move  towards  them; 
and  when  they  called  me  by  my 
name,  I  felt  quite  confused.  I  saw 
one  of  them  pve  a  sovereign  and  a 
five-shilling  piece  to  the  man,  while 
the  other  took  me  up  under  ms  arm, 
and  carried  me  nearly  all  the  way 
home.  I  felt  weak  and  hun^,  for 
I  had  had  nothing  to  eat  ^  day; 
and  when  I  first  got  into  this  room 
again,  that  I  had  thought  of  and 
dreamed  about  so  often,  I  believed, 
for  a  good  while,  that  I  was  only 
dreaming  once  more,  especially  when 
I  heard  you  all  calling  me  by  my 
name,  so  kindly  and  gently,  and 
when  you  gave  me  those  charming 
chicken-bones.  0  how  nice  they 
were !  And  the  carpet  so  smooth 
Mid  everythinjj  so  nice  and  fresh, — 
but  who  was  Snap  1  *  Is  he  to  stay 
here?  I  suppose  that  well-picked 
mutton-chop  bone  under  the  sofa  was 
his." 

"  Never  fear,  dear  Tickler ;  your 
rival  has  marcmng  ordera    To-mor- 
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row  he  ffoea^t  Tickler's  eyes  glit- 
tered wim  pleasure. 

"  Well,  sir,  home  is  home,  for  man 
and  dog,  and  I  hope  to  spend  the  rest 
of  my  days  under  your  protection.'* 

"  Ay,  my  dear  dog,  and  you  shall 
always  have  Lynx's  eyes  upon  you  for 
the  future :  and  Jigpna  is  discnarged 
— whether  it  was  his  fault  or  his  mis- 
fortune." 

Poor  Tickler  had  spoken  his  last, 
and  resumed  his  nature — indicated 
by  his  springing  out  of  his  chair  and 
barking  with  great  vigour,  as  he 
always  did  when  he  beam  the  sound 
of  mice  scrambling  in  the  wainscot — 
because  long  experience  had  taught 
him  that  tluit  everlasting  mouse  was 
invisible,  and  inaccessible.  Then  he 
suddenly  bethought  himself  of  his 
long-neriected  supijer,  to  which  he 
directed  his  attention  with  the  ut- 
most energy.  Having  drunk  plenti- 
fully of  water,  and  ruobed  his  mouth 
well  on  the  carpet,  he  jumped  again 
on  my  wife's  easy-chair,  a  dog,  and 
nothing  more,  but  a  veiy  sagacious 
and  affectionate  one;  and  turning 
himself  round  five  or  six  times,  as  u 
desirous  of  circumventing  himself, — 
though  for  what  precise  purpose  is  to 
me  a  mystery,  unless  it  were  to  settle 
himself  into  a  perfectly  comfortable 
position, — by-and-by  he  was  asleep. 


FINE  OONOLUDIMO  REFLECTIONS. 


But  many  things  that  he  had  said 
made  a  deep  impression  on  me,  indi- 
cating, as  tney  aid.  the  existence  of 
80  many  scenes  and  characters  more 
than  one  comes  into  contact  with. 
And,  moreover,  I  began  to  reflect  on 
the  strangenessof  a  dog's  being  invest- 
ed with  human  attributes,  for  a  time, 
without  forgetting  his  own  ;  a  point, 
then,  however,  at  which  my  thoughts 
b^an  to  get  mto  a  splendid  confu- 
sion. I  tried  to  imagine  a  dog's 
nature,  in  like  manner,  superinduced 
upon,  not  absorbed  into,  mme.  I  dare 
say  my  thoughts  were  wonderfully 
sublime  and  profound,  for  with  all 
my  efforts  and  {inter  no»)  a  modest 


inclination  to  believe  myself  capable 
of  anything,  even  I  could  not  under- 
stand them.  In  that  confounded 
condition  I  choose  to  leave  them, 
a  lustrous  mass  of— nothing.  And  if 
any  reader  choose  to  say  fiae  things, 
with  a  confident  air,  about  Instinct 
and  Eeason,  1  answer  finally,  Pho ! 
Pshaw !  But  surely  that  will  fiimish 
something  for  The  Essence  of  Every- 
thing, 

rieigh,  ho  ! — (I  yawn,  then  I  wind 
up  my  watcL)  An,  Tickler,  what  a 
difference  between  a  man  and  a  dog ! 

Tickler,  Bow  —  wow  —  wow  !— 
Bow — ^wow ! 


*  See  the  Februaiy  Number,  pp.  204,  208. 

t  And  he  did  so.    The  outer  door  was  opened ;  be  went  out,  and  never  returned. 
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AYTOUN  S  BOTHWELL. 


It  \a  well  known  to  all  intelligent 
persons  in  these  realms  that  mA^ 
edits  herself.  Floods  of  splendid 
talent,  of  middling  ability,  and,  we 
are  sorry  to  add,  of  lamentable  non- 
sense, pour  incessantly  towards  45 
Greorge  Street,  Edinburgh,  where  the 
tributary  currents  umte  and  dis- 
appear Dehind  the  shrine  of  the 
divinity,  like  the  rill  that  murmured 
hj  the  oracle  of  Dodona.  By  some 
smgular  and  inscrutable  refining  pro- 
cess, never  perhaps  to  be  revealed  to 
humanity,  all  muddy  particles  and 
gross  impurities  are  separated  in  that 
great  unseen,  unerring  alembic ;  and 
with  the  first  of  each  month  comes 
forth  the  limpid,  sparkling,  and  in- 
spiriting result,  which  1^  for  so 
many  years  unfailingly  excited  the 
world's  admiration  and  applause. 

This  miracle,  though  of  r^ular 
monthly  recurrence,  is  so  little  imder- 
stood  by  the  blind  multitude,  that, 
notwithstanding  firequent  disclaim- 
ers, a  vast  number  ofthe  public,  and 
of  would-be  contributors,  persist  in 
ascribing  to  Professor  Ajrtoun*  the 
editorship  of  the  firesh,  fragrant, 
blooming,  and  perennial  Ma^zine. 
This  mistake,  however  honourable  to 
the  Professor  in  its  origin,  is  ex- 
tremely troublesome  to  him  in  its 
resulta  The  expense  he  is  put  to  for 
the  postage  of  the  dreary  weaiy 
packets  of  those  unprincipled  idiots 
who  neglect  to  prepay  their  offences 
against  grammar,  sense,  and  pro- 
priety, would  alone  be  a  severe  tax 
on  any  moderate  income,  and  forms 
of  itself  a  serious  and  extremely  ap- 
preciable drawback  on  the  iU-con.- 
eealed  but  veiy  pardonable  exulta- 
tion which  the  glorious  imputation 
excites  in  the  Professor.  It  is  in 
vain  that  he  endeavours  to  evade 
an  infliction,  compared  with  which 
the  income-tax  is  a  mild  and  benefi- 
cent dispensation.  At  one  time  he 
labourea  under  the  delusion  that  he 


could  tell  a  contribution  by  the 
handwriting  or  external  appearance ; 
but,  after  declining  to  receive,  at 
different  times,  several  sheets  of  im- 
passioned admiration  from  a  woman 
of  rank,  an  important  brief  from  a 
rich  client,  and  the  title-deeds  of  an 
estate,  wnich  a  discriminating  old 
lady,  whose  last  moments  had  been 
cheered  by  the  Lays  of  the  ScoUuk 
CavalierSy  had  bequeatned  to  him,  in 
token  of  her  gratitude,  with  many 
others  of  less  consequence,  he  wisdy 
gave  up  the  attempt,  and  now  opens 
these  frequent  and  liberal  communi- 
cations with  feelings  only  partially 
appeased  by  thrusting  the  papers  into 
the  fire,  deeper  than  did  ever  poker 
sound,  the  instant  he  discovers  their 
nature. 

This  is  bad  enough;  but  another 
villanous  nuisance  is  the  constant 
receipt  of  abuse,  complaint,  and  re- 
monstrance, from  those  unhappy  per- 
sons whose  literary  misdeeos  have 
exposed  them  to  the  just  punishment 
with  which  Maga  occasionally  regrets 
to  find  herself  compelled  to  visit 
aggravated  offences.  Tom  Noddy  re- 
quests to  be  informed  what  Professor 
Aytoun  means  by  permittinfi^  reflec- 
tions on  his  (Tom's)  respectea  grand- 
father's celebrated  work  to  be  pub- 
lished— a  work  which,  he  begs  leave 
to  tell  the  Professor,  in  all  cahnness 
and  courtesy,  will  oe  read  and  ad- 
mired long  after  the  Ballads  of  Bon 
Glaultier  and  the  "  Burial  March  of 
Dundee'^have  been  smothered  beneaUi 
the  kindred  rubbish  of  ages.  Mr  Mor- 
mon, whose  style  is  compounded  of 
Monk  Lewis  and  Eugene  Sue,  sneer- 
ingly  conveys  his  regret  at  the 
antiquated,  and,  he  had  hoped,  ex- 

Sloded  prejudices,  which  appear  to 
ave  prompted  the  remarks  of  Ifo^a 
on  his  lucubrations.  Rosa  MatUoa 
(who  stands  in  the  relation  of  soul's 
wife  to  the  aforesaid  Mr  Mormon,  he 
being  previously  married  in  the  fleshy 


Bothwell :  a  Poem.  In  Six  Parts.  By  W.  Edmokdstoume  Attouk,  D.C.L., 
Author  of  "  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers,"  &c 

*  Our  pleasant  contributor  here  alludes  to  a  prevailing  popular  delusion  that 
Professor  Aytoun  is  Editor  of  the  Magaeine. 

A  much-esteemed  contributor  he  has  long  been— and  long  may  he  be  so — ^but  h^  is 
not,  and  never  was  in  any  degree,  Editor.— ^'d  B,  M, 
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in  Batirical  italics,  expresses  her  sur- 
prise that  the  chivalrous  and  high- 
iouled  author  of  the  Scottish  Lays 
fthould  have  sanctioned  such  a  review 
of  the  poems  of  a  lady^  who^  in  an 
age  of  cant  and  conventionalUy^  has 
ventured  to  think  for  herself— that 
being  her  wav  of  expressing  her  un- 
disguised tendencies  to  Socidism.  All 
the  Radicals,  and  most  of  the  Whigs, 
detest  and  fear  him  as  a  dangerous 
and  unappeasable  foe  ;  but  we  dare 
say  the  Professor  is  not  much  the 
worse  for  that.  Several  cabinets  of 
late  would  have  given  a  year's  office 
to  see  him  quietlv  disposed  of.  Bel- 
ligerent French  barons  and  English 
earls  have  invited  him  to  expiate  in 
personal  combat  the  injuries  they 
imagine  themselves  to  have  suffered 
at  his  hands,  by  articles  remarking 
on  them  in  connection  with  the  late 
war.  To  be  sure,  matters  are  not 
always  so  bad ;  for  instance,  the 
other  day  a  pair  of  magnificent 
Turkish  horses  were  left  at  his  door, 
with  the  Commissaiy-Gkneral's  com- 
pliments—out of  gratitude,  we  pre- 
sume, for  the  shelter  afforded  to  that 
ill-used  official  by  Ma^*s  extended 
9dpBj  when  all  mankind  were  against 
hun.  And  indeed  the  many  pleasing 
tokens  of  ^titude  and  good  taste 
which  amve  so  constantly,  that 
(especially  about  Christmas)  the 
street  rendered  classic  bv  his  abode 
is  fairly  blocked  up  by  nampers  of 
game,  barrels  of  oysters,  butts  of 
sherry  and  claret,  cod-fish  like  smdl 
whales,  and  the  like,  would  render 
the  popular  error  we  allude  to  mat- 
ter rather  of  rejoicing  than  regret, 
did  not  the  Professors  perhaps  too 
strict  notions  of  honour  lead  him 
invariably  to  return  to  the  donors 
these  marks  of  esteem,  after  paying 
the  carriage. 

We  should  very  much  like  the 
asserters  of  the  fact  of  editorship  to 
explain  how  any  human  being,  how- 
ever gifted,  making  no  pretence  to 
direct  inspiration  or  supernatural 
(towers,  could,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  edit  such  a  periodical  as  the 
Magazine,  and  write  such  a  poem  as 
BoSitffdl.  Too  well  does  Maga 
know  that,  for  many  months  past, 
her  well-beloved  son  has  forsaken 
her,  sitting  apart,  like  some  ancient 
prophet,  nis  head  wrapped  in  his 
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mantle,  while  before  his  inner  eye 
have  been  unfolded  the  old  historic 
scenes  of  Punbar  and  Holyrood. 
Too  well  are  his  sorrowing  friends 
aware  that  for  months  past  he  has 
gazed  in  their  faces  with  the  vacant 
stare  of  a  somnambulist,  thinking  of 
them  (if  indeed  he  thought  of  them 
at  aU)  as  persons  of  the  Middle  Ages 
—  imagimng  the  broadcloth  and 
muslin  of  our  times  te  be  steel  ar- 
mour and  brocade.  We  do  not 
doubt  that,  any  time  since  Christ- 
mas, he  has  been  as  completely  pro- 
jected into  the  sixteenth  century  as 
if  some  potent  spell  had  rolled  back 
the  tide  of  time,  and  blotted  out  all 
the  changes  which  three  hundred 
years  have  wrought  in  the  features 
of  Scotland.  In  fact,  the  poem  is 
itself  proof  positive  that  such  is  the 
fact — and  yet,  we  dare  say  that,  since 
Bothwell  has  been  announced  as 
forthcoming,  the  tide  of  contributions 
to  the  Mf^azine  has  continued  to 
flow  in  on  the  rapt  poet,  and  sup- 
TOsititious  editor,  as  copiously  as  ever. 
Fools,  asses,  dolts,  thrice  besotted  ! — 
to  suppose  that  tne  editing  of  Maga 
is  so  fight  a  matter !  Who  among 
foremost  men  of  the  time  would  un- 
dertake the  double  task  ?  Brougham, 
perhaps,  in  his  younger  days,  would 
nave  tried  it.  and  his  failure,  though 
signal,  would  have  been  heroic  :  but 
except  Lord  John  Russell,  we  tnow 
of  no  man  of  the  present  da^  who 
would,  in  his  egregious  self-confi- 
dence, be  ready  to  provoke  public 
derision  by  the  attempt. 

We  gather,  partly  from  the  dedi- 
cation, partly  from  other  sources,  the 
origin  of  the  poem  of  Bothwell. 
Some  timfe  ago  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
Lytton  visited  Edinburgh,  and  ac- 
companied the  poet  through  the 
gloomy  forsaken  chambers  of  the  old 
palace.  What  wonder  that,  for  the 
English  novelist  and  Scottish  bard, 
things  invisible  to  ordinary  mortak 
had  once  more  a  local  habitation  ! 
What  wonder  that  the  sighing  of  the 
wind  through  the  tapestries  bore  a 
new  meaning — ^that  forms  dissolved 
in  dust  three  centuries  aso  reappeai^ 
ed  and  flitted  through  tne  deserted 
halls!  Ajid  what  wonder  that  Sir 
Edward,  with  his  brain  still  filled 
with  those  ghostly  memories  of  the 
enchantress  Queen  and  her  court, 
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should  have  turned  to  the  poet  and 
said,  '^  Let  the  world  hear  the  story 
ofBothweU!" 

Many  legends,  of  which  fair  women 
are  the  heroines,  have  floated  down 
the  stream  of  time,  filling  the  world 
with  pathos  and  poetry,  from  the 
days  of  Helen  of  Troy  to  those  of 
Marie-Antoinette,  but  none  sadder 
or  more  romantic  than  the  story  of 
the  hapless  Queen  of  Scots.  Her 
first  appearance  in  those  turbulent 
times  IS  like  that  of  one  of  Dante's 
an^ls  amid  the  frenzied  clamour  of 
a  circle  of  helL  Scarcely  arrived  at 
womanhood,  yet  already  a  widow, 
beautiful  as  the  dream  of  a  poet, 
full  of  goodness  and  grace,  the  orphan 
heiress  of  a  famous  monarchy— na- 
ture and  fortune  united  to  invest  her 
with  enchantment.  like  a  fawn 
feeding  unconscious  of  the  hunters, 
she  spent  a  brief  period  of  her  life 
apparently  unmolested,  yet  the  centre 
of  a  labyrinth  of  plots.  Then  her 
pleasures  were  curtailed  and  embit- 
tered by  the  denunciations  of  Knox. 
Two  evil  and  fatal  influences  next 
darkened  her  existence  —  Damley 
and  Bothwell ;  the  one  a  foolish  and 
insolent  rake,  the  other  a  rude  gla- 
diator, either  of  whom  would  have 
been  well  mated  from  a  brothel ;  yet 
these  were  successively  the  husbands 
of  the  peerless  Queen  whose  witchery 
was  felt  throughout  Christendom, 
and  for  whose  glance  the  best  knights 
and  nobles  and  princes  in  Europe 
would  have  encountered  death  in 
arm&  A  helpless  witness  of  the 
murder  of  her  fiivourite  musician — 
an  outraged  and  neglected  wife — 
widowed  by  an  assassination — the 
compulsory  wife  of  the  assassin, 
while  the  world  believed  her  to  be 
another  Clytenmestra  —  a  captive 
winning  the  hearts  of  her  iailers — 
a  spectator  of  the  battle  wnere  she 
lost  her  kingdom — such  are  the  most 
prominent  scenes  of  her  trade  career, 
till  the  final  shadow  of  tne  power 
and  malice  of  Elizabeth  settled  over 
her,  from  which  she  emerged  only  to 
meet  death  majestically  on  the  scaf- 
fold. Such  a  ufe  and  such  a  death 
would  have  rendered  the  most  mas- 
cidine  and  stem  of  her  sex  an  object 
of  compassion  and  interest  for  all 
time,  and,  allotted  as  they  were  to 
one  pre-eminent  for  grace,  beauty, 
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and  gentleness,  they  form  one  of  the 
most  piteous  of  the  tragedies  with 
which  history  moves  mankind. 

"I  have  not  deviated,"  says  the 
Professor  in  his  preface,  "  from  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  historical  truth.** 
To  this  declaration  we  attach  pre- 
cisely the  same  value  as  if  an  histo- 
rian were  to  say,  "I  have  not  de- 
viated from  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  poetical  view  of  the  matter."  In 
order  fiilly  to  relieve  the  Professor 
firom  any  anxiety  respecting  histori- 
cal truth  in  his  future  poems,  we 
hereby  authorise  him  to  alter,  omit, 
exaggerate,  distort,  suppress,  garble, 
or  fisguise  history  to  any  extent  that 
may  suit  his  purpose.  If  he  had 
made  Bothwell  turn  out  to  be  the 
Dauphin,  Mary's  first  husband,  who 
was  only  pretending  to  be  dead,  in 
the  style  of  G.  P.  R  James— if  Mary, 
after  ascending  the  English  throne, 
had  confined  Elizabeth  for  many 
years  in  the  castle  of  Dunbar,  ana, 
after  vainly  attempting  to  convert 
her  to  Popery,  had  cut  her  head  off 
— or  if  John  Knox,  suddenly  over- 
come by  Mary's  beauty  while  preach- 
ing a  sermon  against  the  vanities  of 
the  court,  had  forthwith  quitted  the 
pulpit,  and  insisted  on  penorming  a 
coranto  with  her,  in  full  canonicals, 
in  the  chancel  of  Holyrood  Chapel, 
we  should  have  considered  these 
aberrations  from  history  merely  as 
masterly  devices  to  draw  forth  the 
poetic  capabilities  of  the  subject,  and 
should  have  accorded  our  full  appro- 
bation— always  provided  the  poetry 
were  good.  And  in  consideration 
how  excellently  the  Professor  hath 
versified  this  theme  of  Bothwell,  we 
hereby  forgive  him  the  poetic  crime, 
to  which  he  pleads  guilty,  of  having 
adhered  strictly  to  histoncal  truth. 

It  is  evident  that,  the  historical 
view  of  Bothwell's  character  being 
adopted,  there  is  only  one  aspect 
und!er  which  the  reader  could  tolerate 
him,  and  that  is,  as  undergoing  some' 
adequate  expiation  for  ms  crimes. 
He  who.  after  murdering  the  husband 
of  his  Queen,  could  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  waylay  and  abduct  her,  de- 
served no  common  punishment ;  and 
the  fate  he  met  may  almost  be  con- 
sidered as  sufficient  atonement  for 
his  heinous  villanies.  Escaping  from 
Scotland  after  the  affair  of  Carberry, 
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lie  was  met  in  the  northern  seas  by  despair,  in  remorse,  and  lastly  in 
a  Danish  man-of-war.  taken  as  a  maoness,  closed  by  an  obscure  and 
pirate,  and  imprisonea.  His  real  unregretted  death,  entitle  even  Both- 
name  being  discovered,  the  Regent  well  to  a  share  of  sympathy ;  and  at 
Murray  wished  to  get  him  into  his  the  opening  of  the  poem,  such  a  for- 
power,  and  the  Danish  kin^  com-  cible  picture  is  presentea  of  the  sol- 
promised  the  matter  by  subjecting  dier  and  man  of  action  maddening  in 
Bothwell  to  close  confinement  in  the  unre^Eurded  and  hopeless  captivity, 
fortress  of  Mahnoe.  Ten  years  of  that  ne  at  once  secures  for  his  tale 
utter  solitude,  consumed  in  unavail-  the  deep  interest  due  to  the  victim  of 
ing  efforts  to  obtain  his  release,  in  a  terrible  retribution. 

"  Cold — cold  !    The  wind  howls  fierce  without ; 

It  drives  the  sleet  and  snow ; 
With  thundering  hurl,  the  angry  sea 

Smites  on  the  crags  below. 
Each  wave  that  leajM  against  the  rock 

Makes  this  old  prison  reel — 
God !  cast  it  down  upon  my  head, 

And  let  me  cease  to  feel ! 
Gold — cold  !    The  brands  are  burning  out. 

The  dying  embers  wane ; 
The  drops  fall  plashing  from  the  roof 

Like  slow  and  sullen  rain. 
Gold — cold !    And  yet  the  villain  kernes 

Who  keep  me  fettered  here, 
Are  feasting  in  the  hall  above. 

And  holding  Christmas  cheer. 
When  the  wind  pauses  for  its  breath, 

I  hear  their  idiot  bray. 
The  laugh,  the  shout,  the  stamping  feet, 

The  song  and  roundelay. 
They  pass  the  jest,  they  quaff  the  cup, 

The  Yule-log  sparkles  brave. 
They  riot  o*er  my  dungeon  vault 

As  though  it  were  my  grave. 
Ay,  howl  a^ain,  thou  bitter  wind. 

Roar  louder  yet,  thou  sea ! 
And  drown  the  gusts  of  brutal  mirth 

That  mock  and  madden  me  ! 
Ho,  ho,  the  Eagle  of  the  North 

Has  stooped  upon  the  main ! 
Scream  on,  0  eagle,  in  thjr  flight, 

Hirough  blast  and  hurricane — 
And  when  thou  meetest  on  thy  way 

The  black  and  plunging  barK, 
Where  those  who  pilot  by  the  stars 

Stand  quaking  in  the  aark, 
Down  with  thy  pinion  on  the  mast. 

Scream  louder  in  the  air. 
And  stifle  in  the  wallowing  sea 

The  shrieks  of  their  des^dr ! 
Be  my  avenger  on  this  night. 

When  alL  save  I,  am  fiie ; 
Why  should  I  care  for  mortal  man. 

When  men  care  nought  for  me  % 
Care  nou«;ht  ?    They  loathe  me,  one  and  all 

Mse  why  should  1  be  here— 
I,  starving  in  a  foreign  cell, 

A  Scottish  prince  and  peer  1** 
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In  his  lonely  cell,  the  tide  of  thought  beautiful  picture  of  Mary  as  he  first 

naturally  flows  ever  back  to  the  stir-  saw  her,  "  a  widow,  yet  a  child,"  he 

ring  scenes  of  his  past  eventful  life,  tells  us  that  the  origin  of  his  conduct 

and,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  re-  to  his  (jueen  was,  what  alone  could 

troi^ct,  he  establisnes  a  fresh  claim  excuse  it,  an  overmastering  passion, 

to  our  interest.    After  a  sad  and  at  first  perfectly  noble  and  chivalrous. 

**  I  worshipped ;  and  as  pure  a  heart 

To  her,  1  swear,  was  mine. 
As  ever  breathed  a  truthful  vow 

Before  Saint  Mary*s  shrine  : 
I  thought  of  her,  as  of  a  star 

Within  the  heavens  above. 
That  such  as  I  might  gaze  upon. 

But  never  dare  to  love." 

But  anew  element — that  of  pity — soon  began  to  mingle  with  his  worship 
of  the  bright  divinity. 

"  Too  late — too  late  !    Poor  Mary  stood 

Unfriended  and  alone, 
The  tenant  of  a  dreary  hall — 

A  melancholy  throne. 
No  more,  as  in  her  grandsire^s  days, 

Surrounded  by  a  ring 
Of  valiant  lords  and  ^ntle  knights, 
Who  for  fair  Scotland  and  her  rights 

Would  die  beside  their  King. 
Gone  was  the  star  of  chivalry 

That  gleamed  so  bright  and  pure 
Upon  the  crests  of  those  who  fell 

On  Flodden's  fatal  moor. 
Gone  were  the  merry  times  of  old — 

The  masque,  and  mirth,  and  glee. 
And  wearier  was  the  palace  then 

Than  prison  needs  to  be. 
Forbidden  were  the  vesper  bells, — 

They  broke  the  Sabbath  calm  ! 
Hushed  were  the  notes  of  minstrelsy — 

They  chimed  not  with  the  psahn  : 
Twas  sin  to  smile,  'twas  sin  to  laugh, 

'Twas  sin  to  sport  or  play. 
And  heavier  than  a  hermit's  fast 

Was  each  dull  holiday. 
Was  but  the  sound  of  laughter  heard. 

Or  tinkling  of  a  lute, 
Or,  worse  than  all,  in  royal  hall, 

The  tread  of  dancing  foot — 
Then  to  a  drove  of  gaping  clowns, 

Would  Knox  with  unction  tell 
The  vengeance  that  in  days  of  old 

Had  wllen  on  Jezebel ! 

Thus  defrauded  of  all   pleasure,  persisting  in  loving  her  imworthy 

Mary  became  the  centre  of  a  knot  mate,  who,  with  rifiildry  and  insult, 

of  intri^e  drawn  roimd  her  by  her  throwing  aside  a  pearl  richer  than 

powerful   and    unscrupulous    rival  all  his  tribe,  wallows  in  debauchery 

queen,  by  whose   means  her   first  with  the  basest  of    mankind   and 

great  calamitv,  the   marriage  with  womankind.  Think  of  that! — ^thefJEiir- 

Damley,  befell  her.     Then  we  see  est  queen  on  earth  to  be  so  neglected 

her,  tearful  but  uncomplaining,  still  by  one  whom  she  had  honoured  with 
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her  r^ard  and  love  !  Bv  Heaven  I  beneath  the  Kirk-of-Field  with  as 
fiur  from  blaming  Bothwelf  for  blow-  little  remorse  as  we  ever  of  yore  set 
ing  the  miscreant  to  the  moon,  we  torch  to  tar-barrel  on  the  5th  of  No- 
would  ourselves  have  fired  the  train  vember ! 

"  The  prize, 
For  whose  transcendant  charms, 
If  deeds  availed,  not  idle  words. 
Through  Europe  wide,  a  thousand  lords, 
Famous  and  proud,  had  drawn  their  swords 
And  courted  death  in  arms.*' 

Ah,  ha,  Professor!  did  you  ever  look  that  threatened  her  with  in- 
read  Parmna; —  suit**)  But  such  is  the  langua^ 
.,  _^      ^  ,  ^                            ,  that  btirsts  spontaneously  to  poetic 

A  thousand  swords  had  sheathless  shone,      offeir  and  noble  women. 
And  made  her  quarrel  all  their  own"  9  BothweUs    mdlgnation   and   pity 

reach  their  climax  at  witnessing  the 
Or  Edmund  Burke,  speaking  of  the    murder  of  Riccio,  when  Damley  nim- 


vri.  .mnimiivt    A^uxA.^    oy^mkihuif^    vx    wuv        luuiuci  vrx  xvilA^&vr.  vf  ucu  J^cu luvj  uuu- 

French  queen :  "  I  thought  a  thou-  self  held  back  the  struggling  queen 
sand  swords  would  have  leapt  from  from  casting  herself  between  the 
their  scabbards  to  avenge   even  a    victim  and  his  murderers : — 

"  He  whom  Mary's  love  had  raised 

To  such  a  high  d^ree^ 
The  lord  and  husband  or  her  heart, 

The  father  soon  to  be. 
The  man  who.  in  the  hour  of  pain. 

Should  still  have  kept  her  side — 
How  paid  he  back  the  matchless  debt, 

How  did  he  tend  his  bride  ? 
Why,  had  he  never  left  her  room. 

But,  like  the  srooms  of  yore, 
To  lay  him  on  the  rushes  down 

His  lady's  nest  before, 
To  guard  her  all  the  livelong  night, 

^d  slumber  scarce  till  dawn. 
When  her  dear  voice,  so  low  ana  sweet, 

Like  breathings  or  a  fawn, 
Told  that  the  time  of  rest  was  o'er, 

And  then  a  simple  hymn 
Arose,  as  if  an  angel  led 

The  choir  of  seraphim — 
Would  such  a  service  have  been  more 

Than  he  was  bound  to  ^ve ) 
Nay,  if  he  dared  to  make  it  less, 

f)e8erved  the  boy  to  live  t" 

While  still  chafing  at  the  recol-  softer  humani^  with  which  the  poet 

lection  of  the  scene  which  aroused  has  skilfrilly  imbued  his  nature,  is 

his  frttal  desire  for  vengeance,  Both-  recalled  to  the  reality  of  his  drcum- 

well  suddenly,  by  a  touch  of  that  stances  : — 

"  Ah  me !  and  this  is  Christmas  eve ; 

And  here  alone  I  lie. 
With  nothing  save  my  own  wild  thoughts 

For  bitter  company ! 
My  own  wild  thoughts,  that  will  not  pass, 

Howe'er  I  bid  them  co — 
My  torture,  yet  the  only  friends 

That  visit  me  below. 
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Full  many  a  hearth  is  decked  to-night 

To  hidl  the  blessed  morn, 
On  which,  in  ages  long  affo, 

The  Saviour  child  was  Dom— 
The  churches  are  all  wreathed  with  green, 

llie  altars  set  with  flowers, 
And  happy  lowly  hearts  wait  on 

And  count  the  passing  hours ; 
Until  the  midnight  chimes  proclaim 

The  hallowed  season  come. 
When  Heaven's  broad  ^tes  are  opened  wide. 

And  Hell's  loud  roar  is  dumb. 
Then  myriad  voices  in  acclaim 

The  song  of  homage  yield, 
That  once  from  angels  lips  was  heard 

By  shepherds  in  the  field. 
Stilled  for  a  time  are  angry  thoughts^ 

The  hearts  of  men  are  mild  ; 
The  father  with  a  holier  thrill 

Bends  o'er  his  slumbering  child ; 
New  is  the  kiss  the  husband  gives 

Unto  his  wedded  wifcL 
For  earthly  love,  when  West  by  Heaven, 

Ends  not  with  earthly  life  ; 
And,  fountain-like,  o'er  all  the  world. 

Where  Christ's  dear  name  is  known^ 
Leap  up  the  sounds  of  prayer  and  praise 

Towwd  the  eternal  tnrone. 
But  I,  a  slave  in  bondage  here, 

Racked — ^tom  by  mad  despair- 
How  can  I  falter  forth  the  words 

Of  praise,  or  yet  of  prayer  ? 
Men  drove  me  from  them,  as  a  wolf 

From  mountain-folds  is  driven, 
And  what  I  could  not  win  on  earth 

How  dare  I  seek  from  Heaven  : 
Ay,  howl  aeain,  thou  winter  wind — 

Eoar  louaer  yet,  thou  sea ! 
For  nothing  else  can  stun  the  thoughts 

That  rise  to  madden  me !" 

So  ends  the  first  canto,  in  which  casement,  where  he  sits  catching  the 

the  reader,  led  on  by  the  flow  and  hesh  breeze,  a  gallant  company  rid- 

music  of  the  verse,  is  taught  by  the  ing  up  the  hill ;  and  fresher  than 

art  of  the  poet  to  forgive  and  pity  the  breeze,  more  cheerinjg  than  the 

Bothwell,  and  to  thirst  for  the  re-  sunshine,  enters  the  radiant  Queen, 

mainder  of  his  tale.     The  second  like  the  angel  at  whose  coming  the 

opens  beautifully,  and  its  exordium  pool  was  of  old  endowed  witli  heal- 

introduce«  the  next  scene  of  Both-  ing.    No  wonder  that  at  such  an  act 

well's  career,  when  we  see  him,  as  of  grace,  from  such  a  mistress,  the 

Warden  of  the  Marches,  meet  and  passion  of  Bftthwell,  hitherto  rever- 

vanauish,  in  single  combat,  a  valiant  ential.  can  be  no  longer  quite  con- 

Boraerer,  John  Elliot  of  the  Park,  cealea;  and  the  crafty  plotters  who 

In  the  fight  Bothwell  is  desperately  note  it,  work  with  him,  henceforth, 

wounded ;  and  while  slowly  recover-  as  a  main  instrument  of  their  designs, 

in^,  Mary  comes  to  his  castle  of  Her-  Lethington  and  Murray,  who  have 

mitage  to  thank  and  comfort  the  long  contemplated  the  removal  of 

brave  Earl  who  had  so  done  and  Daniley,  cease  not  their  whispers 

suflered  in  her  cause.     New  risen  and    temptations    till    they   have 

fh>m  his  sick-bed,  he  sees  from  the  pledged  him  to  the  deed.    Not  quite 
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without  relenting,  however,  for  that 
night,  conscience  summons  in  sleep 
a  si)ectre,  who  shows  him  in  pro- 
phetic vision  the  shadow  of  his 
coming  crime.    But  Bothwell,  im- 
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pelled  by  love  of  Mary  and  hate  of 
Damley,  pauses  not  tul,  in  the  third 
canto,  the  deed  is  consummated,  and 
he  wakes  to  know  that  his  soul  is 
stained  for  ever. 


"  None  saw  me  from  the  palace  part. 
None  saw  me  enter  it  again. 

Ah  !  but  I  heard  a  whisper  pass. 
It  thrilled  me  as  I  reached  the  door — 

*  Welcome  to  thee,  the  knight  that  was. 
The  felon  now  for  evermore ! ' " 


So,  like  Macbeth,  Bothwell  has 
made  one  foul  but  necessary  step 
towards  his  object  Henceforth  his 
forward  path  is  clearer,  though  be- 
hind him  lies  a  horriole  shadow. 
Mary  is  now  free,  but  neither  knows 
that  Bothwell  loves  her,  nor  shows 
other  regard  for  him  than  is  due  to  a 
faithfid  knight.  A^ain  the  traitors 
who  have  determined  on  Mary's 
downfall  are  at  hand  to  second  and 
anticipate  his  wishes,  by  urging  him 
to  force  the  Queen  to  a  marriaffe. 
In  following  the  devious  tract  of  the 
tale,  but  for  the  extreme  smoothness, 
skill,  and  melodv  of  the  versification, 
a  thought  might  recur  that  must 
often  have  presented  itself  to  the 
readers  of  long  narratives  in  verse, 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  find 
some  means  of  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  poem  other  than  by  em- 
bodying its  necessary  but  prosaic 
details ;  and  this  might  be  done  either 
by  passages  of  prose,  or,  as  in  Byron's 
Gicumr,  by  making  the  successive 
poetic  scenes  so  vivid  and  suggestive 
that  the  reader^s  imagination,  undis- 
stracted  by  the  creaking  of  the 
machinery,  would  easilv  connect 
them.  But  no  poet  could  have  con- 
tended more  successfully  with  the 
difficulty  we  speak  of  than  Mr 
Aytoun  has  in  Bothwell. 

The  dangerous  ^und  of  the  ab- 
duction of  JMary  is  passed  by  the 
poet  with  a  light  and  rapid  step. 
The  objects  of  ambition  and  love  are 


both  attained :  created  Duke,  and 
publicly  wedded  to  the  Queen,  he 
nas,  outwardly,  all  he  could,  in  his 
wildest  dreams,  have  desired;  but 
the  prizes  turn  to  dust  in  his  grasp. 
He  has  place  without  power,  posses- 
sion witnout  love.  The  nobles  leave 
him  and  conspire  against  him,  and 
Mary's  impatience  ofthe  chain  which 
binds  her  is  undisguised.  Roused  to 
action  by  the  revolt  of  the  nobles, 
he  assemoles  his  force  to  meet  them ; 
but  while  he  wastes  precious  mo- 
ments in  vain  challenges  to  the  hos- 
tile leaders,  his  followers  fall  from 
him  without  a  blow;  the  Queen, 
instead  of  supporting  him,  receives 
his  enemies  as  her  deliverers,  and, 
only  bargaining  for  his  personal  im- 
munity, takes  her  final  farewell  of 
him;  and  with  a  few  retainers  he 
embarks  for  a  foreign  shore.  With 
a  glimpse  of  his  coming  madness  the 
poem  ends^  and  darkness  descends 
on  the  lund  and  murky  setting  of 
his  stormy  career. 

Such  IS  the  framework  of  the 
poem  of  Bothwell,  As  we  have 
already  hinted,  we  regard  the  story  of 
a  poem  merely  as  the  theme  which 
is  to  afford  the  poet  occasion  for  the 
exercise  of  his  powers.  That  he  has 
availed  himself  skilfully  of  the  op- 
portunities arising  in  the  course  of 
the  narrative,  the  extracts  we  have 
given  brilliantly  testify ;  but  some  of 
the  most  charming  passages  are  those 
of  desultory  reflection. 


"  Tve  heard  that  with  the  witches'  song, 

Though  harsh  and  rude  it  be. 
There  mends  a  wild  mysterious  strain 

Of  weirdest  harmony, 
So  that  the  listener  far  away 

Must  needs  approach  the  ring, 
Where,  on  the  savage  Lapland  moors, 

The  demon  chorus  sing. 
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And  I  believe  the  devil's  voice 

Sinks  deeper  in  the  ear 
Than  any  wni^rs  sent  from  heaven. 

However  soft  and  clear." 

Part  the  fifth  opens  with  the  following  beautiful  lines : — 

^  Ascension  mom !   I  hear  the  bells 

Ring  from  the  village  far  away : 
How  solemnly  that  music  tells 

The  mystic  story  of  the  day ! 
Fainter  and  fainter  come  the  chimes, 

As  though  they  melted  into  air, 
Like  voices  of  the  ancient  times, 

like  whispers  of  asoendine  prayer ! 
So  sweet  ana  gentle  sound  thev  yet. 

That  I,  who  never  bend  the  knee. 
Can  listen  on,  and  half  forget 

That  heaven's  bright  door  is  shut  for  me. 
Yes,  universal  as  the  dew. 

Which  falls  alike  on  field  and  fen. 
Comes  the  wide  summons  to  the  true. 

The  false,  the  best,  and  worst  of  men. 
Ring  on,  ye  beUs !    Let  others  throng 

Before  the  blessed  rood  to  pray ; 
Let  them  have  comfort  in  the  song 

That  celebrates  this  holy  day. 
Ring  on  for  them !    I  hear  you  well^ 

But  cannot  lift  my  thoughts  on  high ; 
The  dreary  mists  that  rise  from  hell 

Come  thick  between  me  and  the  sky !" 

Nobody  but  one  so  secure  as  the    on  such  a  sentiment  as  this  we  are 
Professor  of  the  affections  of  his     about  to  quote  : — 
female  readers  would  have  ventured 

"  Men  hate,  because  in  act  or  strife 

They  cross  each  other's  path ; 
Short  IS  the  space  for  jealousy. 

And  fierce  the  hour  of  wratn  : 
But  woman's  hate  runs  deeper  far, 

Though  shallower  at  the  spring ; 
Ri^t  seldom  is  it  they  for^t 

The  shaft  that  gallea  their  wing. 
A  fairer  face,  a  higher  place, 

More  worship,  more  applause. 
Will  make  a  woman  loathe  her  friend 

Without  a  deadlier  cause." 

Perhaps  they  are  a  little  vindictive  any  other  could  possibly  be  prettier 

occasionally,  on  this  and  the  like  than  herself,  we  have  not  ei\joyed 

provocation,  though  we  never  pre-  much  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 

sumed  to  tell  them  so,  prefemng,  display  of  the  particular  weakness 

when  favoured  with  an  audience,  to  the  PJrofessor  alludes  to.    However, 

dwell  on  their  many  virtues ;  and,  he   shortly  afterwards   makes   the 

as  we  never  yet  forgot  ourself  so  far  amende  honorable,  as  follows : — 
as  to  allow  a  woman  to  believe  that 

"  Gk)d  gave  to  woman  gentler  sense. 
And  sweeter  temper  than  to  man ; 
And  she  will  bear  hke  penitence, 
A  load  that  makes  the  other  ban.** 
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We  could  have  wished  that  the  strongly  remind^  us  of  a  hollyhock 

poet  had  not  compared  Maiy  either  — she  weighed  about  sixteen  stone  ; 

to  a  lily  or  a  rose,  whereas  she  under-  and  being  of  a  florid  taste  in  dress, 

goes  both  comparisons.    Why  cannot  generally  attired  herself  in  crimson, 

modem  bards  find  some  fresh  flowers  with  a  bright  blue  bonnet.     But  to 

to  exemplify  the  beauties  of  the  fair  return. 

ones  they  describe— a  dahlia,  for  in-  There  are  some   excellent   fresh 

stance,  or  a  polyanthus  ?   One  of  the  musical  bits  of  description  scattered 

most  charmmg  women  we  ever  saw  about  the  poem,  and  here  is  one : — 

"  The  sun  is  bright,  the  day  is  warm, 

The  breeze  is  blowing  free— 
Come,  I  will  rouse  me  from  my  lair. 

And  look  upon  the  sea  : 
Tis  clear  and  olue,  with  here  and  there 

A  little  fleck  of  foam  ; 
And  yonder  glides  a  stately  ship, 

Bound  on  her  voyage  home. 
The  fishers,  on  the  scanty  sward, 

Spread  out  their  nets  to  dry. 
Ana  whistle  o'er  their  lazy  task 

In  happv  vacancy. 
Swift  by  the  window  skims  the  tern, 

On  light  and  glancing  wing. 
And  eveiy  sound  that  nses  up 

Gives  token  of  the  spring. 
Fair  is  the  sight,  yet  strange  to  me ; 

No  memones  I  recall. 
While  gazing  on  the  headland  clifis, 

And  waves  that  leap  and  faU ; 
No  visions  of  my  boyish  days 

Or  manhood's  sterner  prime 
Arise  from  yonder  watery  waste, 

To  cheer  me  for  a  time." 

Here  is  another  of  a  different  stamp : — 

*'  Men  say  that  in  those  northern  seas. 

Far  out  from  human  view, 
There  lies  a  huge  and  whirling  pit. 
As  deep  as  though  the  globe  were  split, 

To  let  the  waters  through ; 
AD  round  and  round  for  many  a  mile 
Spreads  the  strong  tide's  resistless  coil ; 
And  if  a  ship  should  chance  to  pass 

Within  the  Maelstrom's  sweep. 
Nor  helm  nor  sail  will  then  avail 

To  drive  her  through  the  deep. 
Headlong  she  roUs  on  racing  waves. 

Still  narrowing  in  her  round. 
Still  drawn  towards  the  awful  brim 

Of  that  abyss  profound. 
Then  one  sharp  whirl,  one  giant  surge, 

A  lurch,  a  plunge,  a  yell— 
And  down  for  ever  goes  the  ship 

Into  the  raging  hell ! " 

Landscape,  as  the  Professor  knows,     tone  of  the  spectator's  mind— and 
sometimes  caches  its  hue  from  the    here  is  an  instance  : — 

"  I  know  not  why  :  but  o'er  my  soul, 
That  eve  the  seuHsame  bodement  stole 
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That  thrilled  me  with  a  sad  presage 
When  last  I  ^azed  on  Hennitage. 
The  troopers  in  procession  wound, 
Along  the  slant  and  broken  nound, 
Beneath  old  Arthur^s  lion-hill 
The  Queen  went  onward  with  her  train ; 
I  rode  not  by  her  palfrey's  rein, 
But  lingerea  at  the  tiny  rill 

That  flows  from  Anton's  fane. 
Bed  was  the  skr ;  but  Holyrood 
In  dusk  and  sullen  grandeur  stood. 
It  seemed  as  thoug;h  the  setting  sun 

Refused  to  lend  it  light, 
So  cheerless  was  its  look,  and  dun. 

While  all  above  was  bright 
BUck  in  the  g^are  rose  spire  and  vane. 
No  lustre  streamed  from  window-pane  ; 
But,  as  I  stood,  the  Abbe^  bell 
Tolled  out,  with  such  a  dismal  knell 
As  smites  with  awe  the  shuddering  crowd. 
When  a  king's  folded  in  his  shroud — 

Methought  it  said,  FareweU  !" 

For  the  readers  of  the  poem  the  ancient  fiimiture,  would  be  found 
sceneiy  of  Edinburgh,  the  fairest  scarcely  altered  if  revisited,  as  no 
city  in  Britain,  will  possess  a  frc^  doubt  it  frequently  is,  by  some  spec- 
charm.  Still  as  of  yore  the  Castle  tral  courtier  of  the  time  of  Maiy  ; 
stands  on  its  ancient  dark  grey  rock,  and  the  traffickers  in  blood  still,  for 
precipitous  as  the  Tarpeian.  Still  the  small  sum  of  one  shilling,  point 
amid  the  wooded  vales  around  rises  out  the  stains  of  Riccio's  gore, 
the  old  keep  of  Craimillar— the  But  the  master-touches  are  not  all 
Canon^te  through  which  Bothwell  lavished  on  still-life,  and  there  is 
bent  his  steps  on  the  night  of  Dam-  great  knowled^  of  man  apparent  in 
ley's  murder  exists  almost  unchanged,  the  poem.  Take  an  instance  :  Both- 
and  in  it  still  stands  the  house  of  well  has  employed  a  base  accomnlice 
Knox.  Holyrood,  with  its  secret  in  preparing  the  means  of  Damley's 
and  fatal  stair,  its  ^  flea-bitten  ta-  death  :— 
pestries,"   its   polished   floors    and 

*'  Let  no  man  seek  to  gain  his  end 

By  felon  means  !  I  never  felt 
So  bke  a  slave,  as  when  he  passed, 

And  touchea  the  key  beneath  his  belt ! 
For  in  his  glance  I  read  the  thought — 

*  Lord  Bothwell !  ever  fVom  this  hour. 
Though  you  be  great^  and  I  am  nought. 

Your  life  and  fame  are  in  my  power ! 
Ah  !  shame  that  I  should  now  recall 

The  meaner  feelings  of  that  time. 
The  splinters  and  the  accidents 

That  flash  from  every  deed  of  crime  !" 

One  quotation  more.  Bothwell,  hav-    off,  frames  a  tale  to  deceive  her,  as 
ing  waylaid  his  Queen  and  carried  her    he  remembers  with  bitter  remorse : 

"  O  wretch,  to  fashion  such  a  lie ! 

O  slave,  to  ruin  one  so  fair  ! 
O  false  to  faith  and  chivalry ! 

O  villain^  well  may  I  despair  ! 
Wby  live  I  longer,  smce  I  know 

Tnat  prayer  and  penitence  are  vain ; 
Since  hope  is  dead  tor  me  below, 

And  hell  can  give  no  ghastlier  pain  t 
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Beneath  the  flags  that,  day  by  dav, 

Return  dull  echoes  to  my  tread, 
A  CTave  is  hollowed  in  the  clay ; 

It  wait«  the  coming  of  the  dead  : 
A  grave  apart,  a  grave  unknown, 

A  grave  of  solitude  and  shame, 
Whereon  shall  lie  no  sculptured  stone 

With  legend  of  a  warrior's  name. 
O  would  it  yawn  to  take  me  in, 

And  bind  me,  soul  and  body,  down ! 
O  could  it  hide  me  and  my  sin, 

When  the  last  trumpet-blast  is  blown  ! 
O  might  one  guilty  form  remain 

Unsummoned  to  that  awful  crowd, 
When  all  the  chiefs  of  Both  well's  strain 

Shall  rise  from  sepulchre  and  shroud ! 
How  could  I  meet  tneir  stony  stare — 

How  could  I  see  my  fathers  face— 
I,  the  one  tainted  felon  there. 

The  foul  Iscariot  of  my  race  1" 
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We  trust  that  the  reader  has  now 
a  fair  idea  of  the  structure  and  tone 
of  the  poem.  That  the  versification 
is  flowmg  and  melodious,  we  need 
not  say.  All  the  world  knows  that 
the  harp  of  Thomas  of  Ercildoune 
has  descended  through  a  long  line  of 
illustrious  bards  to  William  of  Ay- 
toun,  and  that  this  latter  troubadour 
has  sung  of  many  a  deed  of  Scottish 
chivalry  in  accents  "  as  musical  as  is 
ApoUo's  lute."  We  shall  not  easily 
forget  how  we  once  sat  on  the  shores 
of  the  thrice  classic  Bosphorus,  and 
read  to  two  fair  and  intellectual 
women  the  "  Burial  March  of  Dundee." 


Tears,  the  true  poet's  tribute,  attend- 
ed the  recital,  and  that  most  eloauent 
compliment,  a  space  of  silence,  follow- 
ed. Those  who  have  read  the  Scot- 
tish Lays  will  need  no  recommenda- 
tion from  us  to  peruse  Both  well :  and 
those  who  read  this  paper,  compris- 
ing we  presume  the  entire  civilised 
world,  wiU  know  no  rest  till  they  have 
mastered  the  entire  work,  of  which 
we  have  given  detached  specimens  : 
and  all  w5l  agree  with  us  m  the  wish 
that  this  favourite  child  of  Maga  may 
often  direct  his  great  gifts  to  the 
embalming  of  the  legends  of  Scot- 
land. 


INDIA  UNDER  LORD  DALH0U8IE. 


On  a  cold  bleak  day  in  the  month 
of  January  1835  we  remember 
meeting  young  Lord  Ramsay  (now 
Dalhousie)  riding  on  his  bav  horse 
up  the  wide  Canongate  of  Edin- 
buigh.  It  was  his  first  appearance 
in  public  life.  His  lordship  nad  just 
completed  his  majority,  and,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  the  Con- 
servative party,  had  come  forward 
to  contest  the  metropolis  of  Scotland 
with  Abercromby  and  CampbelL  He 
was  already  in  the  whirl  of  the  elec- 
tion-contest;  and  although  "plain 
John" — as  the  present  Lord-Chief- 
Justice  then  affected  to  style  him- 
self— with  true  Whiggish  servility 
to  mob-passions,  pronuiely  taunted 


his  young  Toiy  rival  as  if  it  were  a 
crime  against  "Reform"  to  be  the 
heir  of  thirty  generations,  and  to 
count  back  one's  pedigree  for  seven 
centuries,  the  people  on  this  occasion 
thouffht  differently,  and  cheered  his 
lordship  as  he  rode  up  the  grey  time- 
honoured  street.  They  remembered 
that  the  youth's  sires  had  fought 
along  with  Wallace  and  the  Bruce,— 
that  ne  represented  one  of  the  very 
oldest  of  Scottish  families, —that 

"  Ere  CampbellB  yet  were  lords  of  Lorn, 
Ere  yet  Buccleuch  was  lifting  kine. 
Were  Kamsays  in  Dalwolsle  bom*'— 

and  the  true  instincts  of  the  Scottish 
heart  triumphed  for  a  moment  over 
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the  rancour  of  party  as  they  gave  the  with  Greek  and  Gothic  edifices^  has 
young  lord  a  cheer  for  hmself  and  disappeai^ ;  and  around  are  visihle 
his  race.  Despite  his  then  unpopular  the  slender  minarets  and  bizarre  cupo- 
political  creed,  he  was  personally  las  of  the  East,  shooting  high  into  the 
popular,— and  naturally  so ;  for  he  noonday  air  aoove  a  vast  low-lying 
exhibited  in  a  remarkable  manner  city,  peopled  with  dusky  myriads, 
those  qualities  of  spirit  and  manli-  —^  •  - 
ness  which  the  masses  respect  and 
admire  even  in  their  antegonista 
The  fever  of  party-politics  then  ran 
high  in  Edinburgh  as  elsewhere ;  and 
the  Whig  candidates  were  not  over- 
delicate  or  scrupulous  in  their  efforts 
to  depreciate  and  annoy  the  young 
rival  who  dared  to  meet  them  in  a 
burgh  so  peculiarly  their  own.  But 
throughout  that  election-contest  Lord 
Ramsay  gave  token  of  the  high 
courage,  eneigy,  and  manliness  of 
policy  which  he  has  lived  to  develop 
on  a  grander  stage.  He  shrank  from 
no  i^  of  his  canvass, — he  held 
meetings  with  the  electors  in  the 
rudest  and  most  Radical  wards  of 
the  city,— he  stated  his  political 
views  with  the  frankest  honesty  and 
directness,  and  had  a  plain  answer 
for  everybody, — ^while  nis  speeches 
were  marked  by  a  vigour,  terseness, 
and  self-reliance^  especially  rare  in 
one  so  young.  In  that  election-con- 
test, as  he  himself  said,  his  '*  politi- 
cal cradle  was  roughly  rocked,"  but 
he  learned  from  it  lessons  of  value 
to  him  in  that  future  career  of 
distinction  to  which  he  seems  even 
then  to  have  looked  forward  with 
confidence.  At  the  banquet  given  to 
him  by  the  Conservative  party,  he 
took  leave  of  them  in  the  following 
words,  which  subseauent  events  have 
made  memorable  :  "  I  return  to  my 
own  pursuits  with  the  sensation  com- 
mon to  every  man  who  feels  that  he 
has  not  to  reproach  himself  that  he 
has  buried  his  talent  in  the  earth; 
that,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  he  has 
done  his  duty  to  his  country,  his  fel- 
lows, and  himself;  and  that,  having 
cast  his  bread  upon  the  waters,  he 
has  only  to  await  in  patient  confi- 
dence the  day  when  it  shall  again 
be  foimd." 

Two-and-twenty  years  roll  away, 
and  we  again  find  Lord  Dalhousie 
making  a  farewell  address.  It  is 
about  the  same  season  of  the  year  as 
before,  but  everything  else  is  changed. 
A  burning  sun  is  bmzing,  thougn  it 
is  but  the  5th  of  March.  Edinbuigh. 
with  its  heights  and  valleys,  crowned 


and  with  a  sea-like  river  moving 
majestically  past  It  is  a  strange 
hybrid  scene, — a  blending  of  the  East 
and  West  Ships  of  Ewropean  and 
Asiatic  structure  ply  side  by  side  on 
the  broad  river,— stately  European 
edifices  fringe  its  banks, — ^the  streets 
are  brilliant  with  the  military  uni- 
forms of  the  West  and  the  domestic 
pageantiy  of  the  East,— ;while  the 
**  red,  white,  and  blue"  folds  of  the 
Union -Jack  show  that  Japhet  is 
dwellinjg  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  and 
that  British  power  is  the  ruling  genius 
of  the  place.  We  have  got  quite  to 
the  other  side  of  the  globe,  and  have 
exchajiged  the  bleak  winter  of  Scot- 
land for  the  tropical  heats  of  an 
Indian  summer  at  Calcutta.  Lord 
Dalhousie  has  finished  his  eidit 
years'  rule  of  India,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants and  authorities  of  Calcutta 
have  repaired  to  the  Govemm^t 
House  to  present  him  with  an  ad- 
dress. His  lordship  is  as  changed  as 
the  scene  that  surrounds  him.  In- 
stead of  the  active  firm-knit  youth  of 
1834,  we  find  him,  though  still  in  the 
prime  of  life,  faint  and  weak  with 
work  and  suffering,  and  it  is  visibly 
with  an  effort  that  he  stands  up  to 
receive  the  deputation,  and  to  read 
his  reply.  He  tells  them  that  he 
"  receives  the  sentiments  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city  of  Calcutta  with 
the  deepest  feelings  of  gratification 
and  pride :  of  pri(te,  that  an  admin- 
istration which  has  been  prolonged 
through  more  than  eight  years,  should 
command  at  its  close  so  general  a 
tribute  of  approbation  and  applause ; 
of  gratification,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  capital  of  the  Indian  empire 
should  have  framed  their  judgment 
of  me  in  terms  so  honourable  to  my 
name,  and  should  have  pronounced 
it  in  tones  of  such  manifest  cor- 
diaUty."  "The  approving  voic«  of 
his  countrymen,'*  continues  the  worn- 
out  statesman,  "  the  deliberatej,  con- 
current, and  hearty  commendation  of 
those  among  whom  he  has  lonff  lived 
and  acted,  is  the  reward  which  sus- 
tains the  heart  of  a  public  man, 
which  affords  him  compensation  for 
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long  years  of  exile,  and  makes  him 
amenas  for  the  toils  and  cares,  the 
injustice  and  ill-will,  which  form  the 
burden  that  must  l)e  borne  hj  every 
man  who  serves  the  State.  The 
memorialists  have  made  kindly  al- 
lusion to  the  future  that  might  be 
in  store  for  him,  and  to  the  honours 
and  hi^h  career  awaiting  him  at 
home ;  but  he  replies  with  a  despon- 
dency that  marks  how  heavy  the 
sacrifice  he  had  long  been  making 
at  the  shrine  of  duty  and  a  noble 
ambition  :  "I  do  not  seek,"  he  said, 
"to  fathom  that  future.  My  onlv 
ambition  lon^  has  been  to  accomplish 
the  task  which  lay  before  me  nere, 
and  to  bring  it  to  a  close  with  hon- 
our and  success.  It  has  been  per- 
mitted to  me  to  do  so.  I  have  plinred 
out  my  part.  And  while  I  feel  that, 
in  my  case,  the  principal  act  in  the 
drama  of  my  life  is  enaed,  I  shall  be 
well  content  if  the  curtain  should 
drop  now  upon  my  public  course. 
Nearly  thirteen  years  have  passed 
awav  since  first  I  entered  the  service 
of  the  Crown.  Through  all  those 
years,  with  but  one  short  interval, 
public  employment  of  the  heaviest 
responsibiuty  and  labour  has  been 
imposed  upon  me.  I  am  wearied 
ana  worn,  and  have  no  other  thought 
or  wish  than  to  seek  the  retirement 
of  which  I  stand  in  need,  and  which 
is  all  I  now  am  fit  for.  Mr  Sheriflf 
and  Crentlemen,  I  have  now  but  one 
more  word  to  add — it  is  a  word 
which  I  find  it  hard  to  utter — Fare- 
well" His  lordship's  voice  faltered 
as  he  pronounced  the  last  word,  and 
his  emotion  was  shared  by  the  se- 
lect crowd,  half  British  half  Asiatic, 
who  thronged  the  apartment.  Next 
day  the  ex-€k)vernor-(Jeneral  took 
his  departure.— proceeding  to  the 
ghaut  or  landing-place  in  an  open 
carriage,  through  a  lane  of  European 
and  native  troops,  escorted  by  the 
body-guard  in  their  splendid  uni- 
forms, and  receiving  the  usual  mili- 
tary honours.  '^  A  salute  of  nineteen 
guns  signalised  his  lordship's  depar- 
ture from  Government  House,  and 
another  was  fired  on  his  embarking 
on  board  the  Feroze.  He  was  a£ 
tended  to  the  landing-place  by  a 
lai]ge  concourse  of  ^ntlemen,  who 
evinced  the  most  hvely  marks  of 


sympathy  and  sorrow  at  his  depar- 
ture. Some  were  literally  unable  to 
do  more  than  bow  a  farewell;  an 
attempt  to  give  him  a  parting  cheer 
as  his  boat  pushed  off"  broke  down."* 

In  this  manner  did  Lord  Dalhousie 
bid  farewell  to  India.  Europeans 
and  Hindoos  alike  regretted  him. 
And  vet  he  had  in  no  degree  courted 
popularity.  Manv  acts  of  kindness 
are  recorded  of  nim,  but  severity 
rather  than  leniency  was  the  charac- 
ter of  his  rule.  He  felt  the  mighty 
responsibilities  of  his  position,  and 
in  nis  resolve  to  prove  equal  to  them, 
he  put  aside  all  personal  predilections 
ana  the  solicitations  of  friends,  and 
gave  heed  only  to  the  high  cola  dic- 
tates of  impartiality  and  duty.  He 
was  at  once  the  head  and  the  hand 
of  all  that  took  place  in  that  vast 
empire.  He  not  only  originated 
or  gave  shape  to  every  project,  but 
he  watched  over  its  execution.  No 
man  shares  with  him  lus  laurels, 
for  none  shared  the  thorns.  "  His 
well-known  habit  of  deciding  for 
himself  exempted  him  from  other 
influence,  and  m  all  serious  c[ue8tions 
the  community  looked  to  him  alone. 
In  every  danger  men  have  been  ac- 
customed to  ask,  not  what  ought  to 
be  done,  or  what  will  Government 
do,  but  ^What  does  Lord  Dalhousie 
sayT  For  eight  years  he  has  been 
really  our  king,  in  the  old  sense  of 
the  word-^t  No  Indian  Vice-roy- 
alty, brilliant  as  many  of  them  have 
been,  will  bear  comparison  with  that 
of  Lord  Dalhousie.  He  has  won  him- 
self a  foremost  place,  not  only  among 
British  statesmen,  but  among  the  true 
rulers  of  mankind  in  all  ages.  The 
bread  which  he  cast  on  the  waters 
"in  patient  confidence,**  has  been 
"found  again;**  the  eves  of  his 
countrymen  are  fixed  on  nim  even  in 
his  invalid  retirement ;  and  nothing 
but  renewed  health  and  prolonged 
life  are  wanting  to  enable  him  to 
prosecute  with  frosh  lustre  his  public 
career,  and  win  new  laurels  in  the  West 
— ^less  brilliant,  it  may  be,  but  still 
dearer  to  his  heart,  because  more  im- 
portant to  his  countr3rmen,  than  those 
which  he  has  already  gathered  in  the 
sultry  climes  and  among  the  dusky 
myriads  of  the  East 

To  one  who  comprehends  the  mag- 
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nificence  of  our  Indian  Empire,  it 
will  not  seem  strange  that  the  high 
duty  of  ruling  it  anght  should  have 
fired  the  ambition  and  strained  the 
energies  of  the  noble  Scotchman  to 
whom  for  eight  years  its  destinies 
have  been  intrusted.  An  Indian  de- 
bate no  louKcr,  as  in  the  days  of 
Burke,  acts  like  the  dinner-bell  on 
the  House  of  Commons ;  but  it  must 
be  confessed  that^  even  among  our 
legislators,  and  still  more  among  the 
general  public,  the  actual  vastness, 
importance,  and  peculiarities  of  our 
Indian  Empire  are  yet  but  imper- 
fectlv  understood.  We  regard  it  too 
much  in  the  light  of  a  simple  depen- 
dencv  of  the  British  Crown,— forget- 
ful that  its  civil  and  military  estab- 
lishments exceed  those  of  the  greatest 
European  Power,  and  that  in  amount 
of  population  it  is  equalled  by  no 
empire  in  the  world  save  the  monster- 
fabric  of  China.  In  our  ordinary  at- 
lases it  figures  to  the  eye  no  larger 
than  our  own  country,  or  any  of  the 
medium-sized  kingdoms  of  the  Con- 
tinent; but  in  actual  fact,  it  em- 
braces a  million  and  a  half  of 
^uare  miles,  and  is  larger  than  all 
Europe^  exclusive  of  Russia.  Eng- 
land. Scotland,  and  Ireland  might 
all  DC  packed  into  the  limits  of 
the  single  Bombay  presidency: 
Madras  would  hold  Norway  ana 
Denmark ;  the  Puiyab  and  North- 
west provinces  equal  Spain;  and 
the  Bengal  presidency  exceeds  in  size 
all  France.  And  yet,  more  than  one 
half  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  compris- 
ing the  native  States,  remains  to  be 
accounted  for  !  The  lately-acquired 
territories,  annexed  by  Lord  Dalhou- 
sie— namely,  the  Puiyab,  Pegu.  Oude, 
Nagpore,  fierar,  <fec. — have  or  them- 
selves an  area  of  1 18,000  square  miles, 
equalling  in  extent  the  United  King- 
dom. Nor  let  the  common  error  be  in- 
dulged, that  these  vast  territories  of 
our  Inoian  empire  are  thinly  peopled, 
or  little  better  than  barbanc  wilder- 
ness. Taking  India  as  a  whole,  it  is  as 
densely  peopled  as  the  most  aavanced 


countries  in  Europe ;  bo  that,  while 
in  area  it  equals  Europe^  minm  the 
thinly-peopled  wastes  of  Russia,  in 
population  it  faUs  but  little  short  of 
the  same  favoured  segment  of  the 
earth.  The  North-west  Provinces,  in- 
deed, with  a  lesser  area  than  England 
and  Scotland,  actually  exceed  them 
in  population,  and  are  only  equalled 
in  proportion  of  people  to  territory  by 
the  small  state  of  Belgium.*  And 
yet  India,  say  our  best  authorities,  is 
less  populous  now  than  formerly ! 

Very  varied  are  the  units  that  make 
up  this  vast  population  of  India,  and 
yet  strange  is  the  social  uniformity 
that  has  gradually  crept  over  them. 
In  every  ^irt  there  is  a  preat  variety 
of  difierent  classes  dweUing  toother, 
in  many  points  altogether  dissimi- 
lar:  but  the  same  systems,  manners^ 
ana  divisions  of 'the  people  prevail 
throughout  the  country.  "  Although 
there  are  many  classes,  almost  all  tne 
classes  are  found  more  or  less  every- 
where ;  and  hence  the  same  general 
features  of  society  exist  alike  in  every 
part  of  India,  even  when  there  is  a 
considerable  difference  in  personal 
appearance  and  language,  in  effect 
it  has  become  one  countir  ;  and 
though  many  different  races  have  en- 
tered it,  and  have  been  by  peculiar 
institutions  kept  in  many  respects 
separate,  each  has  in  its  own  sphere 
pervaded  the  country.  All  have  be- 
comeunited  in  one  common  civilisation 
— ^the  same  system  of  Hindoo  polity 
has  been  overlaid  by  the  same  system 
of  Mahommedan  government— inha- 
bitants of  one  part  of  the  country  have 
served,  travelled,  and  done  business 
in  all  other  parts  indiscriminately ; 
and  so  altogether,  while  the  different 
degrees  in  which  different  elements 
have  been  mixed,  produce  exterior 
differences,  the  essential  characteris- 
tics of  all  are  the  same.**  t  But  it  is 
a  marked  characteristic  of  India,  that 
while  the  population  is  thus  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  socially  one,  they  have  no 
political  unity  whiatever.  "Not  only 
iiave  the  Mahommedans  and  Hindoos 


*  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  with  an  area  of  90,000  square  miles,  have  a 
population  of  21  millions ;  while  the  North-west  Provinces  of  India,  with  an  area  of 
only  86,000  square  miles,  have  a  population  of  24  millions  !  The  itite  of  population 
in  Uiese  North-west  Provinces  per  square  mile  is  322 — ^in  Belgium  it  is  323.  But  as 
the  former  are  eight  times  larger  than  the  latter,  districts  could  easily  be  found  in 
the  Indian  provinces  exceeding  in  density  of  population  the  1 1,000  square  miles  of 
Belgium.  t  Campbell's  Modem  India  and  it$  Government^  p.  86-87. 
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no  political  feeling  in  common ;  but 
no  two  tribes,  (£tsses,  or  castes  of 
Hindoos  pull  together  in  politics. 
This,  which  in  the  first  instance  is  no 
doubt  in  a  great  degree  the  conse- 
quence of  political  Savery,  is  now 
still  more  the  cause  of  it.  Natives 
of  dififerent  classes  associate  much 
together,  have  their  alliances  and 
enmities  in  common ;  but  employ 
one  of  them  in  the  service  of  Govern- 
ment, and  he  has  no  particle  of  poli- 
tical sympathy  beyond  his  own  sub- 
division of  a  clasSp  if  even  so  much. 
Political  nationahtv  there  is  none. 
Even  in  matters  of  public  concern- 
ment between  the  people  and  the 
government,  there  is  little  public 
spirit  They  have  so  long  lived  imder 
an  alien  and  despotic  government, 
that  they  feel  little  bound  to  assist 
it ;  so  that  if,  in  the  pursuit  of 
criminals  and  such  matters,  a  native 
is  immediately  touched  himself,  he  is 
active  enough— but  so  long  as  this  is 
not  the  case,  he  moves  not  in  the 
matter,  and  renders  little  assistance."* 
Northern  India,  owing  to  a  better 
climate  and  immigrations  of  hurdy 
northern  tribes,  possesses  a  finer  po- 
pulation than  tne  South,  where  rem- 
nants of  inferior  aboriginal  tribes 
have  mingled  with  and  somewhat 
deteriorated  the  Hindoo  stock.  The 
Hindostanees,  who  form  the  bulk  of 
the  population  of  the  countiy,  are 
in  pnysical  appearance,  excepting 
colour,  very  like  Europeans,  and 
evidently  l>elon^  to  the  same  great 
division  of  mamdnd.  The  features 
and  cast  of  countenance  are  indeed 
identical,  and  their  general  height 
and  size  are  nearly  as  great.  The 
Bramins  of  the  north,  the  Riypoots, 
and  the  Jats,  are  fine  men, — ^the 
meaner  classes  are  naturally  meaner- 
looking,  but  even  among  the  lowest 
class  of  all  (the  unclean  outcasts) 
may  be  found  as  fine  men  as  any. 
The  mercantile  classes  are  at  once 
the  fairest  and  most  Hindoo-looking 
—circumstances  mainly  attributable 
to  their  in-door  occupations  and 
stricter  exclusiveness.  Our  early 
popular  ideas  of  the  mildness  and 
effeminacy  of  the  Hindoos  were  de- 
rived from  the  Bengalees,  and  are 
by  no  means  characteristic  of  the 
general  population  of  India.  The  In- 


dian race  have  a  fair  share  of  courage 
and  energy.  They  fight  well  when 
properly  led,  and  have  less  fear  of 
death,  and  sometimes  do  more  reck- 
less things,  than  Europeans;  but 
they  have  less  steadv  pluck,  and 
are  easily  disheartened  by  reverses. 
They  are  not  a  cruel  or  bloody- 
minded  people,  and  generally  do 
not  commit  so  great  atrocities  as 
barbarous  and  excited  Europeans; 
but  when  particular  individuals  or 
classes  (like  the  Thugs  and  Dacoits) 
make  blood  a  profession,  they  dis- 
play a  coolness  and  insensitiveness 
which  we  could  hardly  attain.  In 
industrial  energy  the  Hindoos  show 
favourably.  They  have  none  of  the 
indolence  or  apathy  of  the  Celt  and 
Negro ;  they  nave  the  inclination  to 
improve  their  condition,  and  the 
more  they  have  the  more  they  want. 
In  talent  they  are  by  no  means  in- 
ferior to  Europeans.  Their  intellects 
are  excellent,  and  they  exhibit  a 
mathematical  clearness  of  head,  and 
talent  for  figures  and  exact  sciences, 
which  is  less  general  with  us.  The 
lower  classes  show  unusufd  acute- 
ness  and  aptness  to  learn.  They  are 
to  the  full  as  good  and  intelli^nt  as 
the  same  classes  with  us;  indeed, 
they  are  much  more  versed  in  the 
affairs  of  life,  plead  their  causes 
better,  make  more  intelligent  wit- 
nesses, and  have  many  virtues.  But 
these  good  oualities  do  not  exist  in 
a  corresponoing  proportion  in  the 
higher  classes,  who  do  not  bear  pros- 
perity well  "The  lowest  of  the 
people,  if  fate  raise  him  to  be  an 
emperor,  makes  himself  quite  at 
home  in  his  new  situation,  and  shows 
an  aptitude  of  manner  and  conduct 
unknown  to  Europeans  similarly 
situated ;  but  his  son  is  altogether 
degenerate.*' t 

Such  was  the  empire,  such  the 
people,  over  which  Lora  Dalhousie 
was  called  to  rule.  His  task  was 
an  arduous  one,  but  his  position 
allowed  him  to  put  forth  his 
powers  to  the  full.  The  Governor- 
Generalship  of  India  is  one  of  the 
Sandest  positions  in  the  world, 
ediocre  men  may  fill  it,  as  they 
have  often  filled  thrones,  and  the 
machine  of  government,  though 
moving  feebly,  has  not  stopped.  But 


*  Caxpbill's  Modem  India  and  Us  Oopernment,  p.  62-68.  t  Ibid,  p.  64. 
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to  a  man  who  has  the  temperament 
and  talents  for  nilinj^,  the  position 
is  ahnost  peerless.  The  Premiership 
of  England  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  it, — as  little  is  the  President- 
ship of  the  American  Union,  where 
power  is  curbed  on  all  hands  by  the 
local  legislatures  of  the  State&  And 
to  a  man  who  joins  administrative 
tact  with  masterly  genius,  like  Lord 
Dalhousie,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
viceroy  of  our  Indian  empire  is  not  as 
a  potentate  as  the  emperor 


of  Fnmce  or  the  autocrat  of  Russia. 

The  vigour  and  abilities  of  the  new 
Govemor-Gkneral  were  soon  called 
forth.  Arriving  at  Calcutta  in  the  first 
days  of  1848,*  he  had  hardly  been 
four  months  in  office  when  he  was 
roused  bjr  the  revolt  of  Moolrty  into 
preparation  for  war.  The  revolt, 
spreading  from  Mooltan  northwards, 
quickly  involved  the  whole  States  of 
the  Seikh  confederacy.  A  second  war 
in  the  Punjab  was  u|)on  us,  and  the 
terrible  battle  of  Chillianwallah  re- 
newed the  bloodshed  and  anxieties  of 
Moodkee  and  Ferozeshah.  The  Go- 
vemor-Genend  instantly  marched  for 
the  North-west  Provinces,  and  the 
vigour  of  his  plans  was  at  length 
crowned  with  success  by  the  great 
artillery  victorv  won  by  Lord  Gough 
at  Goojerat.  The  army  followed  up 
that  victory  with  unsurpassed  promp- 
titude and  resolution,— the  oeaten 
remains  of  the  Seikh  force  were  run 
down  in  all  directions,  and  the  pur- 
suit did  not  stop  until  their  Afghan 
allies  were  driven  ignominiously  up 
the  gorges  of  the  Khyber  Pass.  The 
Governor-General  was  not  less  deci- 
sive in  his  measures.  The  policy  of 
annexation  was  adopted,  not  less 
wisely  than  boldly.  The  once  famous 
kingaom  of  Ruiyeet  Singh  was  de- 
clared at  an  end,  and  the  Punjab  was 
proclaimed  a  province  of  our  Indian 
empire. 

No  tract  of  country  so  vast  and 
important  had  been  annexed  to  the 
British  dominions  in  the  East  since, 
at  the  beginnmg  of  the  century, 
the  "  North  -  Western  Provinces 
were  first  brought  under  our  rule. 
But  much  greater  difficulties  had  to 
be  encountered  in  this  new  "  settle- 


ment,** and  the  administrative  achieve- 
ments have  been  at  once  much  greater 
and  more  rapidly  accomplished.  Of  all 
the  governmental  experiments  made 
in  India,  the  settlement  of  the  Puiyab 
has  been  the  greatest  Sir  Charles 
Napier  did  wonders  in  Scinde.  He 
ana  Lord  EUenborough  (then  Gover- 
nor-General) were  both  men  of  no 
ordinary,  and  very  similar,  genius. 
They  both  perceived  that  a  merely 
civil  administration,  such  as  prevails 
within  the  "  Regulation**  or  old-set- 
tled provinces,  would  never  do  in  a 
rude  region  only  halt-won  from  war 
and  anarchy.  Such  a  procedure  would 
be  like  setting  Mr  Mechi  and  a  band 
of  "  high  farmers**  into  the  backwoods 
of  America.  Pioneering  was  wanted 
first ;  and  the  vigorous  mind  and  dar- 
ing spirit  of  Napier  was  admirably 
fitted  for  such  work.  But  he  and  his 
chief  carried  their  prejudices  too  far. 
They  despised  the  civil  service,  and 
drew  almost  wholly  upon  the  army  ; 
and  the  result  was  that  they  had  to 
work  with  inadequate  instruments, — 
with  young  officers^  zealous  and  able 
indeed,  but  totally  mexperienced ;  so 
that,  as  Mr  Kaye  remarks,  the  won- 
der is  that  the  experiment  should 
have  been  half  so  successful  as  it  was. 
Lord  Dalhousie  was  a  man  of  a 
different  stamp.  To  energies  less  de- 
monstrative, but  not  less  real,  than 
those  of  the  illustrious  men  we  have 
named,  he  joined  a  greater  amoimt 
of  practical  judgment  and  intellec- 
tual calm.  He  had  no  prejudices; 
and  hence  he  was  well  fitted  to 
learn  the  lessons  taught  by  former 
experiments.  Ever  since  the  close  of 
the  first  Seikh  war  in  1846,  a  band  of 
British  officers  had  been  installed  in 
the  Punjab,  to  assist  the  Court  of  Re- 
gency established  at  Lahore  to  govern 
tne  country  for  the  infant  son  of  Run- 
jeet  Singh.  At  the  head  of  this  band 
was  Henry  Lawrence,  then  but  a 
captain  of  the  Bengal  Artillery,  but 
who  now  adds  the  honours  of  knight- 
hood to  a  name  which  will  never  be 
forgotten  in  the  administrative  annals 
of  India.  Lord  Dalhousie  at  once 
fixed  upon  him  as  his  prime  agent  in 
the  settlement  of  the  Ruyab.  Along 
with  local  knowledge  and  military 
energy,  Lawrence    possessed   more 


*  Lord  Dalhoiisie  landed  at  Calcutta  on  the  12th  January  1848,  and  left  it  on  ^e 
6th  March  1856. 
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civil  exp^e&ce  than  most  Boldien ; 
i<x  he  had  be^i  long  employed  in  the 
Bevenue  Survey,  and  as  a  political 
officer  had  attentively  watched  the 
m^stems  of  govenmient  in  the  Native 
Statea  A  man  of  rare  energy  and 
ability,  sagacious  in  council,  prompt 
in  action,  and  of  so  brave  a  resolu- 
tion that  all  difficulties  vanished 
before  Mb  unconquerable  will, — ^he 
happily  added  to  these  qualities  a 
benevolent  spirit,  which  ever  desired 
to  evoke  not  the  fear  but  the  grati- 
tude of  the  people.  But  other  ele- 
ments were  needed  for  the  right 
government  of  so  difficult  and  un- 
settled a  re^on  as  the  Piugab ;  and 
accordingly  Lord  Dalhousie  resolved 
to  form  a  Board  of  Administration, 
consisting  of  Lawrence  and  two 
others.  One  of  tiiese  was  his  brother. 
JoAoi  Lawrence,  a  first-rate  civil 
officer,  who  had  been  in  charge  of 
the  administration  of  our  first  terri- 
torial acquisition  in  the  Pumab,  the 
Jallundur  Doab, — who  unden^bood 
both  the  revenue  and  judicial  systems 
of  the  countr;^ — was  familiar  with 
native  institutions,  and  thorou^ilj^ 
versed  in  all  those  matters  of  agn- 
cultural  detail  which  are  i^e  very 
life  of  a  rural  population.  The  third 
of  the  triumvirate  was  Mr  Mansell, 
likewise  of  the  Ben^  civil  service, 
<Hie  of  the  ablest  mianciers  of  the 
country, — of  a  thoughtful  and  origi- 
nal turn  of  mind  J^ut  more  meditative 
than  energetic  Thus  Lord  Dalhousie 
combined  both  the  civU  and  military 
services  in  his  Board  of  Administra- 
tion, and  the  same  system  was 
pursued  in  the  numerous  minor  ap- 
pointments. He  had  a  great  task  to 
accomplish,  and,  breakingfrom  former 
preccKients  —  preferring  exclusively 
neither  soldiers  nor  civilians  —  he 
combined  in  his  new  administrative 
corps  the  best  men  that  were  avail- 
aUe  in  both  services. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  the 
pacification  of  the  country.  Every 
peasant  had  arms,  and  every  chief 
nad  a  fort  ^Hiis  was  inconsistent 
with  a  r^ime  of  peace.  Accordingly, 
the  dismantling  of  strongholds  was 
vigorously  commenced— those  only 
bemg  preserved  which  might  be  re- 
quired for  military  or  political  pur- 


poses. The  edict  prohibiting  the 
possession,  sale,  or  manufacture  of 
arms  and  munitions  of  war,  from  the 
Sut^j  to  the  Indus,  was  placarded 
and  proclaimed  everywhere.  —  the 
orders  being  iiirther  explainea  to  the 
headman  of  every  large  village ;  and 
weapons  and  munitions  of  war  were 
seized  or  surr^idered  in  all  direc- 
tions. (The  Trans-Indus  and  Huzaia 
population  were  exempted  £rom  this 
prohibition,  because  without  arms 
the^  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  plun- 
dermg  hordes,  mho  could  at  any 
moment  pour  down  from  their  moun- 
tain fastnesses  upon  the  defenceless 
villages  of  the  plains  and  valleys.)  A 
still  more  formidable  matter  was  the 
disbanding  ^  the  Seikh  army.  A 
general  muster  was  called  of  the 
soldiery,  together  with  all  military 
retainers  of  the  defunct  Seikh  go- 
vernment and  its  chiefs.  The  men 
were  mustered  chieflv  at  Lahore: 
there  they  were  paid  up  and  dis- 
banded—the most  promising  of  them 
being  taken  into  the  British  service, 
— allthose  whom  we  could  not  admit 
receiving  gratuities  and  pensionsL 
and  the  infirm  and  superannuatea 
being  likewise  pensioned.  All  passed 
off  with  remarkable  quiet  and  success. 
"  That  large  bodies  of  brave  men, 
once  so  turbulent  and  formidalde  as 
to  overawe  their  Government  and 
wield  the  destinies  of  their  country, 
should  lay  down  their  arms,  receive 
their  arrears,  and  retire  from  an 
exciting  profession  to  till  the  ground, 
without  in  any  place  creating  a  dis- 
turbance, is  indicative  of  the  effect 
which  had  been  produced  by  the 
British  power, — ot  the  manly  for- 
bearance which  characterises  the 
Seikh, — and  of  the  satisfaction  at  the 
justice  of  the  Government"*  This 
happy  chai^,  though  sudden,  was 
lastmg.  "  The  early  absorption  (^ 
the  Seikh  soldiery  into  the  body  of 
society,"  says  a  KM)ort  written  five 
years  afterwards,  "  wiU  be  a. theme 
for  future  historians.  The  fiercer 
spirits  have  taken  employment  und^ 
tneir  conquerors,  ana  are  serving  on 
the  Indus  in  the  far  West,  ana  on 
the  Irrawaddv  in  the  far  East.  But 
the  majority  nave  returned  to  agri- 
culture in  their  native  Nai\]ha  and 
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Malwa,  and  anticmate  the  opening 
of  the  new  [Baree  I)oab]  canaL  The 
stanch  foot-soldier  has  become  the 
steady  cultivator,  and  the  brave 
officer  is  now  the  sturdy  village 
elder."*  Such  is  the  pliancy  of  the 
Indian  character — a  character  aver- 
agely  rich  and  enercetic,  and  more 
mouldable  perhaps  tnan  that  of  any 
people  in  the  world.  Hence  the 
pre-eminent  imi)ortance  of  having 
men  of  high  abilities  and  practical 
genius  to  guide  our  Indian  Adminis- 
tration,—men  whotoiow  what  to  do, 
and  how  to  do  it ;  for  in  India,  truly, 
more  than  elsewhere,  ^  all  things  are 
possible**  to  a  ruler  of  genius. 

The  feudal  system  pervaded  the 
Punjab.  The  fine  cavalry  of  Ruiyeet 
Singh  was  composed  entirely  of  his 
subordinate  feudal  chiefs  with  their 
military  foUowings, — in  return  for 
contributing  which,  the  chiefs  held 
jagheers  or  lordships  over  lands,  to 
the  occupancy  of  which  they  haa  no 
claim,  but  from  which  they  received 
yearly  revenue.  When  the  Seikh 
kingaom  was  at  an  end,  and  the 
Seikh  army  disbanded,  there  was,  of 
course,  no  farther  use  for  this  feudal 
system  ;  and  sb  the  State  now  took 
the  payment  of  the  troops  into  its  own 
hand,  it  became  just  and  necessary 
that  the  jagheers,  formerly  granted 
to  the  chiefs  for  this  purpose,  should 
be  resumed  by  the  Government. 
But  the  work  of  resumption  required 
careful  investigation  and  considera- 
tion. In  many  cases  a  portion  of  the 
jagheer  belon^d  to  tne  chief  per- 
sonally, and  mdependently  of  the 
portion  granted  him  as  payment  for 
nis  quota  of  troops.  Of  tnese  private 
jagheers  the  chiefs  were  left  in  fiiU 
possession  :  and  of  those  to  which 
they  had  lost  claim  there  was  no 
hasty  resumption.  Each  rent-free 
tenure  was  inquired  into  and  report- 
ed upon ;  and  not  until  a  thorough 
investigation  had  been  made,  and  the 
justice  of  the  measure  clearly  ascer- 
tained, was  any  Jagheerdar  deprived 
of  his  lands.  Even  then  the  resump- 
tion was  generally  so  ordered  as  to 
press  with  as  little  severity  as  pos- 
sible on  the  privileged  classes,  and 
life-pensions  were  numerously  grant- 
ed. But  stillj  while  the  industrial 
population  gamed  mightily  by  our 


innovations,  the  aristocracy  of  the 
Puigab  were  sufferers  by  the  change. 
In  1854  we  find  the  effects  of  m& 
change  thus  described  :  "  The  f«i- 
dal  nobility  of  BoiQeet  Singh,  the 
pillars  of  ms  State,  are  tencung  to- 
wwrda  inevitable  decay.  Their  ^udy 
retinues  have  disappeared ;  their  dty 
residences  are  less  gay  with  equi- 
pages and  visitors ;  tneir  eamSof 
seats  and  villas  aie  comparatively 
ne^ected.  But  the  Britisn  Govern- 
ment haff  done  all  it  consistently 
could  to  mitigate  their  reverses,  and 
render  their  decadence  gradual 
They  receive  handsome  pensions^  or 
they  retain  for  their  lives  a  moiety 
of  their  landed  grants.  When  any 
of  them  have  been  judged  to  possess 
hereditary  claims,  a  Fair  share  of 
their  landed  fiefs  has  been  ^aranteed 
to  them  and  their  postenty  in  per- 
petuity. They  are  treated  with  con- 
siderate respect  by  the  servants  of 
the  Government ;  they  swell  public 
processions,  and  attend  at  ceremonial 
durbars.  Tne  sons  of  this  nobility  and 
of  the  gentry  generally  are  seeking 
Government  employ,  and  acquiring  a 
liberal  education.**  t  Such  a  declme 
was  inevitable :  we  could  not  elevate 
the  many  without  depressing  the  few. 
The  Court  of  Runjeet  Singh  was  a 
good  specimen  of  Oriental  splendour, 
and  entailed  a  heavy  burden  upon 
his  British  successors  in  the  sove- 
reignty. Not  only  were  there  the 
fair  inmates  of  an  unusually  well- 
stocked  harem  to  provide  for,  and 
their  attendants  of^  both  sexes,  but 
also  the  office-bearers  of  the  Court 
— chamberlains,  mace-bearers,  sooth- 
sayers, physicians,  savans,  musicians, 
and  men-m-waitinff — ^were  all  borne 
on  the  pension-roUs  of  the  British 
state.  And  thus,  although  everything 
like  splendour  vanished,  the  multi- 
tude which  had  surrounded,  graced, 
or  supported  the  throne  of  Ruiyeet 
Singh  and  his  successors,  continued 
to  exist  in  substantial  comfort.  So 
did  another,  but  very  different  sec- 
tion of  the  community — the  priestly 
classea  The  Seikh  shrines  and  holy 
places  were  respected,  and  liberality 
was  extended  to  all  religious  charac- 
ters, even  to  mendicant  friars  and 
village  ascetics.  "  These  people 
have  been  allowed  by  thousands  to 
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retain  their  petty  landed  grants  on  a 
life-tenure.  There  is  hardly  a  vil- 
lage mosque,  or  a  rustic  J;emple,  or  a 
shaded  tomb,  of  which  the  sendee  is 
not  supported  by  a  few  fields  of  rent- 
free  cultiyation.  Those  classes^  al- 
though they  will  not  become  extmct, 
will  yet  greatly  fell  below  their  pre- 
sent numbers  when  the  eidsting  ge- 
neration shall  have  passed  away.  In 
the  mean  time  they  are  kept  con- 
tented, and  their  indirect  influence 
on  Ihe  mass  of  the  population  is  en- 
listed on  the  side  or  the  Govern- 
ment" ♦  The  Seikh  faith  and  eccle- 
siastical policy,  we  are  told,  is  rapidly 
going  where  the  Seikh  political  as- 
cendan^  has  already  eone  ;  but  we 
doubt  if  this  be  for  the  oetter,  for  the 
deserters  from  the  ^ntle  creed  of 
Nanuk  merelyrejoin  tneranks  of  Hin- 
dooism  whence  they  originally  came. 
The  policeman  is  a  necessary  ac- 
companiment of  peaceful  civilisation, 
albeit  he  maybe  armed  at  times  with 
something  more  formidable  than  a 
wooden  truncheon.  One  of  the  very 
first  steps,  accordingly,  taken  by  the 
€k)vemor-Oeneral  mer  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Puiyab,  was  the  establish- 
ment of  an  armed  police  force,  foot 
and  horse,  alike  for  the  protection  of 
the  western  frontiers,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  internal  peace.  The 
viDage  police  were  likew  ise  appointed ; 
civil  and  criminal  courts  were  estab- 
lished ;  and  during  the  first  year  do 
less  than  8000  convicts  were  lodged 
in  custody.  But  there  were  desperate 
classes  in  the  community,  and  the 
late  wars  and  anarchy  had  swelled 
their  numbers.  The  Seikhs  had  risen 
to  eminence  and  founded  their  empire 
by  means  of  predatory  warfare,  waged 
not  only  by  the  general  confederacy, 
but  more  n«quently  by  a  few  families 
combining  together  to  make  raids  and 
acquire  jagheers  on  their  own  ac- 
count. Among  such  a  population 
gang-robbery  y)acoitee)  was  looked 
upon  as  not  dishonourable  to  those 
who  practised  it.  The  horrible  crime 
of  Thuggee  had  likewise  found  its  way 
into  the  country.  It  was  not  of  native 
growth,  but  was  imported  across  the 
Sutlej  m>m  Hindoostan,  by  a  ruffian 
retainer  of  one  of  the  Seikh  robber- 
chiefs,  about  the  time  when  Runjeet 
Singh  was  rising  into  eminence.  The 


first  Thug  initiated  his  sons  and 
relatives,  and  thus  the  crime  rami- 
fied and  descended  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  sometimes  favoured, 
sometimes  persecuted  by  provincial 
governors.  Upon  the  disorganisation 
of  the  Seikh  polity  and  the  wars  of 
1846  and  1848,  Thuggee  acquired  a 
^rther  development  It  is  ascer- 
tained, that  between  the  years  1832 
and  1852,  1384  murders  of  this  kind 
were  committed ;  and  in  the  troubled 
years  from  1845  to  1849,  the  annual 
average  exceeded  100.  The  last  year 
the  crime  had  any  chance  of  making 
head  was  1852,  when  the  number  (h 
murders  was  35  ;  next  year  only  one 
murder  of  this  kind  was  reported, 
and  now  the  crime  appears  to  be 
extinct.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that 
in  the  Puiyab  this  crimiDal  frater- 
nity were  not  so  dangerous  as  their 
brethren  of  central  India.  "They 
have  none  of  the  subtle  sagacity,  the 
insidious  perseverance,  the  rehgious 
faith,  the  aark  superstitiou,  the  sacred 
ceremonies,  the  peculiar  dialect,  the 
mysterious  bond  of  union,  which  so 
terribly  distinguish  the  Inman  Thugs. 
They  are  merely  an  organised  body 
of  highwaymen  and  murderers,  rude, 
ferocious,  and  desperate."  t  The 
members  chiefly  belonged  to  the 
outcast  Muzubee  or  Sweeper  caste  of 
the  Seikhs,  a  ferocious  and  misan- 
thropic class,  fortunately  not  num- 
bering above  5000  for  the  whole 
Punjab.  This  caste  have  been  placed 
under  surveillance, — a  thousaud  of 
them  were  also  organised  into  an  in- 
dustrial body,  as  labourers  on  the 
roads ;  and,  bad  as  they  are  by  na- 
ture, with  the  characteristic  pliancy 
of  tne  Indian  race,  they  have  shown 
themselves  not  irreclaimable. 

The  physical  features  of  the  Pun- 
jab presented  many  obstacles  to  the 
suppression  of  Thuggee,  Dacoitee, 
ana  other  forms  of  systematic  out- 
rage and  crime.  And  in  order  to 
show  this,  as  well  as  to  exhibit  the 
need  there  was  for  those  public 
works,  especially  roads  and  canals, 
now  executing  in  the  Punjab,  it 
may  be  well  to  give  a  slight  sketch 
of  the  physical  aspect  of  the  country. 
In  superficial  area  the  Punjab  re- 
sembles a  vast  triande,  300  miles  in 
greatest  breadth,  ana  350  in  greatest 
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length,  with  its  bftse  resting  on  the 
Himalayas,  and  its  anex  pointing 
southwards,  and  foimed  at  the  spot 
where  the  Five  Rivers  mingle  their 
waters,  and  roll  down  in  one  mightj 
flood  to  the  Indian  Ocean.    The  fiice 
of  the  Poinab,  or  level  region  inter- 
sected by  these  five  rivers,  presents 
every  variety  of  aspect^  from  the  most 
luxuriant  cultivation  to   the   most 
sandy  deserts  and  the  wildest  {muries 
of  grass  and  brushwood.  A  traveller 
passing  along  the   highway  which 
traverses  the  northern  tracts,  would 
imagine  the  Puigab  to  be  the  garden 
of  liidia:   again  returning  by  the 
road  iR^icn  intersects  the  central  dis- 
tricts, he  would  suppose  it  to  be  a 
country  little  better  than  a  wilder- 
ness.   Here^  as  generally  throughout 
the  East,  it  is  the  presence  or  alwence 
of  water  that  occasions  this  striking 
difference.     All  along  the  base  of 
the  lower  Himalayan  range,  there 
stretches  a  strip  of  country  m>m  fifty 
to  eighty  miles  broad,  watered  by 
the  mountain  rivulets,  which  in  their 
downward  course  spread  wealth  and 
fruitfiilness  on  either  side, — enrich- 
ing  with    alluvial    deposits    their 
banks,  which  are  fringed  with  the 
finest   cultivation,    and    exhibit   a 
luxuriant    fertility   unsurpassed   in 
Northern  India.    These  level  tracts^ 
though  unadorned  with  trees,  ana 
unreReved  by  anv  picturesque  fea- 
tures, are  studded  with  well-peopled 
villages,  are  covered  with  two  wav- 
ing harvests  in  the  year,  and  are  the 
home  of  a  sturdy,  industrious,  and 
skilful  peasantry.    Within  this  zone 
of  perennial  verdure,  which  forms  the 
northern  border-land  of  the  Puigab, 
are  situated  most  of  the  chief  cities^ 
including  the  sister  capitals  of  Um- 
ritsur  and  Lahore.    But  the  scene 
changes  as  we  proceed  southwards. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  five  great 
rivers,    indeed,   fertility   continues, 
but  it  is  confined  to  their  immediate 
mamns ;  and  in  the  centre  of  idl  the 
Doabs  (as  the  interfluvial  regions  are 
called)  nothing  meets  the  eye  but 
interminable  wastes,  overgrown  with 
grass  and  brush wooa,  scantily  thread- 
ed by  sheep-tracks  and  the  footprints 
of  cattle.    Here  and  there  a  Immlet 
stands    alone    in    the   wilderness, 
tenanted  by  a  semi-barbarous  popu- 
lation, the  very  aborigines  cw  ^e 
land— lawless  pastoral  ttibea,  who 


ecXiect  herds  of  cattle  stokin  from  the 
agricultural  districts.  lliiflyiBtnith, 
is  the  neat  grazing  district  of  North- 
em  India,  ft  yields  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  grass  for  all  equestrian 
establishments  :  and  its  Ixmndless 
^n^zing  -  grounds  sustain  a  noUe 
breed  oi  cattle,  bofiiEJoes,  sheep,  and 
goats.  Vast  herds  of  camels,  too, 
which  sustain  the  trade  of  the  coun^, 
and  mainly  cany  on  the  traffic  with 
Oabu^  are  at  certain  seaatms  turned 
loose  into  these  wastes,  to  Iwowse  on 
the  leaves  of  the  densdv- growing 
trees  and  brushwood ;  and  mim  the 
owners  of  those,  and  the  other  kinds 
oi  gradng-stock,  a  grazing-tax  is 
levied  by  the  Qovemmoit  in  return 
for  the  right  of  pasturage.  These 
wastes  are  likewise  serviceable  as 
natural  depdts  of  firewood.  The 
Pumab.  as  we  have  said,  is  unforta- 
nately  bare  of  trees— with  the  bright 
exception  of  the  province  of  Moolton, 
where  the  date  and  palm  trees  dus- 
ter in  dense  groves,  or  extend  for 
miles  in  statefy  avenues.  Timber, 
accordingly,  is  almost  ui^rocuraUe ; 
and  even  wood  for  fuel,  so  indiqwn- 
sable  in  a  coalless  country,  could  not 
be  had  but  for  the  masses  of  brush- 
wood which  have  overgrown  the 
central  wastes  of  the  Doabs.  Wc 
shall  see  by-and-by  what  measures 
the  ever-vigilant  Govwnor-General 
took  to  remedy  this  want  of  timber 
and  firewood ;  but  it  is  obvious  tiuit 
if  those  wastes,  like  all  c^her  things, 
had  their  uses,  they  at  least  furnished 
a  most  suitable  retreat  for  robbers 
and  other  criminals,  and  threw  abun- 
dant difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
police. 

The  anned  police  force  at  first 
raised  in  the  Punjab,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  frontier  defence  and  intenii 
pacification,  amounted  to  14,000 
men,  and  it  has  subsequently  in- 
creased to  about  18,000.  To  assist 
the  operations  of  this  force,  as  well 
as  to  promote  the  commerce  of  the 
oountnr,  roads  were  cut  through  the 
central  wastes  of  the  Doabs ;  and 
along  these  roads  were  stationed 
police  detachments  of  mounted  pa- 
trols. Recourse  was  also  had  to  the 
employment  of  professional  "teack- 
ers  ~a  measure  which  was  attended 
with  immediate  advuitages,  and  led 
to  the  detecticm  of  crimes  otherwise 
inscnitable.    ''The  acuteness  of  ex- 
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teriial  aenaa  dis^li^yed  hv  thaae  men, 
themaelveB  denuens  of  the  wilds, 
approadies  almost  to  an  instinct 
Althongh  the  ground  is  overgrown 
irith  grass,  and  is  from  its  hardness 
unsoaceptible  of  impressions  from 
footsteps,  yet  these  human  blood- 
hounds have  been  known  to  follow 
the  thief  and  his  stolen  cattle  for 
fifty,  eigh^,  and  even  a   hundred 
milea.***    !During  the  first  year  after 
annexation,  gang-robbery  prevailed 
to   an   alarming   extent,  especially 
about  Umritsur.    Some  of  the  great 
roads  were  scoured  at  ni^ht  by  l^nds 
of  armed  and  mounted  highwaymen, 
and  houses  of  native  grandees  were 
sometimes  assailed  in  ike  open  face 
of  day.     What   a   blessed  change 
now !    "  Most  of  those  daring  crimi- 
nals  have  suffered  the  penalty  of 
death   or   outlawnr.     Their   gangs 
have  been  dispersed ;  they  have  been 
ec^tured  with  courage  equal  to  their 
own ;  they  have  been  hunted  down 
with  perseverance  greater  and  with 
horses  fleeter  than  tfieir  own.    Those 
who  have  escaped  the  gallows  have 
been  chased   mto   perpetual   exile, 
among  the  fastnesses  of  Bikaneer 
and  Buasthan,  or  the  wilds  of  the 
Great   Desertt    At   this  moment, 
no  i^  of  Upper  India   is  more 
free  from  Dacoitee  than  the  Pun- 
jah"t 

But  roads  are  of  other  use  than 
helping  to  catch  thieves.  They  are 
the  great  highways  of  conquest  and 
commerce.  Arms  and  civilisation 
^ike  flow  along  them,  and  in  their 
train  come  the  blessings  of  settled 
government,  the  inroad  of  new  ideas, 
and  the  development  of  old  but 
neglected  resources.  Wherever  the 
Romans  went,  they  made  roads — 
roads  of  an  iron  substantiality  like 
their  makers,  fragments  of  which 
have  long  survived  the  decay  even  of 
imperial  Rome  herself.  It  was  a 
noble  thought,  and  nobly  executed. 
How  those  old  magnificent  Vim 
went  (footing  out  from  the  Eter- 
nal Oity,  strai^t  as  the  track 
of  arrows,  radiating  like  civilis- 
ing rays  out  to  the  wide  circumferr 
ence  of  the  Roman  power— lines  of 
light  spreading  farther  and  further 


into  the  realms  of  barbarisim,  grov 
thinner  and  thinner,  feebler  an^ 
feebler,  till  they  disappear  in  the 
aavaf^  night  that  hung  like  a  thick 
curtain  around  the  orbia  veteinbtis 
notus^  and  formed  the  true  frontiers 
of  the  sunny  empire  of  Rome  !  l^e 
British  race  are  the  Romans  of  the 
modem  world.  True  heirs  of  the 
old  Domini  rerum,  they  do  not  blend 
with  or  accommodate  themselves  to 
theideasandfashionsof  otherpeoples ; 
they  go  forth  dominating  and  civU- 
ising,  yet  in  their  dealings  with 
others,  ever  tending  to  a  policy  not 
unaptly  expressed  oy  the  American 
phrase,  "imjproving  off  the  face  of 
the  earth."  Other  peoples  must  come 
into  our  ways,  not  we  into  theirs. 
Had  the  French  held  our  place  in 
India,  they  would  have  fraternised 
better  than  we  with  the  natives,  but 
they  would  have  become  Hindooised, 
Indian  blood  would  by  this  time  have 
flowed  in  half  their  veins,  Indian 
habits  and  ideas  would  have  more 
than  half  displaced  those  of  Europe. 
They  would  have  ruled  less,  and 
blended  more,  than  the  strong  stiff- 
jointed  Briton.  In  that  land  of  caste 
and  invasionsthey  would  have  formed 
the  uppermost  and  last-come  caste, 
rather  than  a  distinct  race  of  foreig^n 
rulers.  Take  John  Bull  with  all  ms 
faults,  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  knows 
how  to  rule.  He  may  not  be  great  in 
theories  of  government,  but  he  is 
bom  for  the  work  of  ruling,  and  does 
it  by  instinct  Proud  yet  self-depre- 
ciatmg,  he  is  ever  ready  to  gmmble 
at  his  own  mistakes ;  but  what  he 
can  do  is  already  written  in  enduring 
characters  upon  the  face  of  the  globe. 
North  Amenca,  Australia,  India,  are 
the  si^ets  of  his  greatness  in  th»t 
most  K>rdly  of  quauties,  the  art  of 
ruling  men  and  foundmg  empirea 
Yes !  critics  there  aro  by  the  hundred, 
complaints  there  are  by  the  thousand, 
of  our  Indian  Government — and  in 
so  immensely  wide  a  field  we  shall 
not  sav  that  all  those  complaints  are 
{^roundless-'but  take  that  empire  all 
in  all^  and  we  will  not  find  the  like 
of  it  m  the  world. 

Thistrath  will  shine  out  more  clearly 
as  we  proceed  in  this  survey  of  out 
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Indian  Empire.  Meanwliile,  continu- 
ing our  feeble  tracing  of  its  outlines, 
let  us  note  the  ma^ficeut  hi^ways 
which,  in  Roman  fashion,  the^ritish 
conquerors  of  the  Punjab  have  made 
to  run  through  the  wastes  and  link  to- 
gether the  cities  of  the  annexed  pro- 
vince. The  most  important  of  these 
is  the  grand  trunk-road  from  Lahore 
to  Peshawur,  along  the  line  of  which 
the  arm^  of  the  Puiyab  is  massed. 
To  this  Ime  Lord  Dalhousie  bestowed 
special  attention ;  and  so  impossible 
was  it  to  keep  pace  with  his  expec- 
tations, that  m  his  closing  minute 
we  find  him,  "  without  miputing 
blame  in  any  quarter,**  lamenting 
that  its  progress  "appears  to  have 
been  slow.***  Road-making  in  the 
Puiyab,  with  its  mighty  rivers  and 
mountain-spurs,  is  a  different  thing 
from  the  same  kind  of  work  in  our  own 
land  :  and  no  description  would  give 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  difficulties 
which  rock,  sand,  flood,  earthy  strata, 
cliff,  and  ravine,  have  presented  to 
the  construction  of  this  great  trunk- 
road  of  North-western  India.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  it  is  264  miles  in 
length,  and  is  carried  over  103  ^reat 
stone  bridges,  and  460  minor  bndges 
and  culverts.  There  are  also  float- 
ing bridges  for  the  Ravee,  Chenab, 
Jhelum,  and  Indus,  formed  of  325 
boats  coi^ructed  ror  the  purpose, 
joined  together  at  first  with  s^ng 
ropes,  but  afterwards  with  chain- 
caoles  from  England  —  forming  a 
double  roadway,  twenty-six  feet  in 
breadth,  which  may  be  traversed  by 
the  heaviest  burdena  To  complete 
this  line,  and  carry  a  highway  of 
military  and  commercial  communica- 
tion continuously  from  Calcutta  to  the 
Khvber  Pass,  an  iron  suspension- 
bridge,  projected  under  the  special 
orders  or  the  late  Governor-General, 
is  about  to  be  thrown  across  the 
migh^  stream  of  the  Indus  near  the 
fort  of  Attock,  by  a  single  span  of  760 
feet  —a  noble  work,  which  will  be  of 
incalculable  importance  to  the  defence 
of  the  frontier,  as  well  as  to  the  civil 
and  political  strength  of  the  British 
Government  The  total  cost  of  this 
great  Trunk-road  will  be  upwards  of 
half- a- million  sterling.  Its  value 
both  to  the  State  and  to  the  people 


has  been  repeatedly  declared,  both  by 
the  Home  authorities  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  "  In  a  political  and 
military  point  of  view  its  consecjuence 
can  hardly  be  overrated,  as  bmding 
together  all  our  ^eat  northern  can- 
tonmentSj  and  mamtaining  communi- 
cation with  Peshawur,  our  greatest 
frontier  station — the  most  important 
place,  perhaps,  in  that  portion  of 
Asia.  In  this  respect  it  is  a  work 
not  so  much  for  the  province  of  the 
Punjab  as  for  the  empire  of  India. 
But  for  the  Piu\jab  also  it  is  of  vast 
benefit,  as  forming  a  great  hij^hway 
passing  through  the  upper  districts 
and  the  chief  cities ;  as  commanding 
the  entrance  to  Huzara,  and  giving 
access  at  several  points  to  Maharsga 
Golab  Singh*s  territory  ;  as  constitut- 
ing a  great  artery,  from  which  nu- 
merous branches  separate  off  in  all 
directions.  And  lastly,  it  is  the  great 
outlet  and  channel  for  the  land  com- 
merce and  the  import  and  export 
trade  between  India,  Central  Asia, 
and  the  West.**t 

If  the  great  highway  which  thus 
traverses  the  northern  districts  of 
the  Puiyab  be  primarily  designed  for 
military  purposes,  the  second-class 
line  now  being  constructed  right 
through  the  central  region  of  the 
province  is  primarily  commercial  in 
its  character  and  obiects.  The  Pun- 
jab, we  need  hardly  remind  our 
readers,  is  a  thoroughfare  through 
which  the  commerce  of  Central  Asia 
passes  eastward  to  the  plains  of 
India,  and  southwards  to  the  sea- 
ports of  Bombay  and  Sindh.  The 
merchants  who  carry  on  this  traffic 
are  a  remarkable  class.  They  travel 
with  great  caravans  and  long  strings 
of  camels.  Having  to  traverse  ae- 
files  tenanted  by  the  most  savage  and 
ferocious  tribes,  they  go  armed  to  the 
teeth,  and  bear  about  them  marks  of 
many  a  conflict.  With  amazing  per- 
severance they  travel  over  haff  tie 
length  of  Asia,  and  exchange  the 
products  of  Tartary,  Cabul,  and 
Thibet  for  the  commodities  of  Eu- 
rope at  the  quays  and  marts  of  Cal- 
cutta. "They  bring  the  furs  and 
wool,  the  raw  silk,  the  fruits,  gro- 
ceries, drugs,  the  leather,  the  chintzes, 
the  horses  from  the  mr  West,  and 


•  J^finute  hff  the  Marquie  of  Dalhousie,  dated  28/A  February  1856,  reoiew- 
ing  his  Administration  in  India,  p.  30.  t  Second  Pwyab  JUpari,  p.  164. 
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take  in  return  the  British  piece-soods, 
the  European  hard-ware,  the  Lidian 
fabric,  and  the  sugar  of  the  Pun- 
jab."* Hitherto  they  have  had 
great  natural  obstacles  to  encounter 
m  traversing  the  region  of  the  Five 
Rivers.  The  caravans  whidi  travel 
from  Ghuznee  to  Delhi  (formerly  the 
two  sister-capitals  of  the  Mahomme- 
dan  empire),  have  in  all  past  times 
been  forced  to  follow  a  most  difficult 
and  circuitous  route.  For  no  sooner 
did  they  emerge  from  the  passes  of 
the  Suumanee  moimtains  and  cross 
the  Indus  at  Derarlsmael-Ehan,  than 
they  found  themselves  face  to  face 
wiui  the  arid  wastes  of  the  Sindh 
Saugur,  or  sandv  "Ocean  of  the 
Indus**  (so  called  from  its  being 
flooded  by  the  summer  inundations 
of  that  great  river) — and  are  forced 
to  turn  southwards,  skirting  its  west- 
em  border,  to  Mooltan  —  and  some- 
times still  farther  south,  to  Bhawul- 
pore,  in  which  foreign  territory  they 
are  subjected  to  vexatious  transit- 
dues;  and  thereafter  have  to  toil 
northwards  again  from  those  places  to 
Lahore  or  Loodiana.  The  direct  route 
for  the  caravans,  across  the  Sindh 
Saugur  and  two  other  intervening 
Doaos,  has  hitherto  been  quite  im- 
passable, and  utterly  destitute  of  halt- 
ing-grounds and  water.  But  to  remedy 
this,  two  e;reat  lines  of  road  are  in  pro- 
cess, both  starting  from  Dera-Ismael- 
Khan  on  the  Indu& — one  passing  due 
eastwards  througn  the  deserts  to 
Lahore  and  Umritsur,  while  the 
other,  runningsouth-eastwards,  makes 
straight  for  Delhi  Wells,  halting- 
stations,  and  other  accommodation 
for  travellers,  have  been  provided 
along  the  commercial  lines, — for  with- 
out them  the  roads  would  be  useless. 
And  thus  the  bold  traffickers,  with 
their  camels  and  caravans,  to  and 
frx)m  the  depths  of  Central  Asia  will 
henceforth  mive  at  once  shorter  and 
better  routes;  and  commerce  will 
glide  safelv  and  easily  through  roueh 
and  waterless  wastes,  once  the  abode 
of  robbers  and  desolation. 

Such  are  the  main  roads  construct- 
ed in  the  Puqjab  by  the  Anglo-Indian 
Oovemment, — ^but  they  are  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  whole.  The 
entire  operations  have  been  thus 
summed  up :  "  1349  miles  of  road 


have  been  cleared  and  constructed ; 
853  miles  are  under  construction; 
2487  miles  have  been  traced ;  ana 
5272  miles  surveyed— all  exclusive 
of  minor  cross  and  branch  roads.**  t 
This  was  in  1853,  and  great  lengths 
of  road  then  under  cons&uction  have 
since  been  completed.  But  take  the 
statement  as  it  stands,  and  realise  its 
meaning.  It  tells  us  that,  before  the 
Pui\jab  nad  been  six  years  a  British 
province,  there  were  completed  in  it, 
or  in  process  of  completion,  roads  of 
sufficient  extent  to  traverse  thrice 
the  length  of  Great  Britain  frx>m 
John  o*  Groat*s  to  Dover  —  in 
other  words,  to  form  three  parallel 
lines  of  good  road  from  one  end  of 
our  island  to  the  other ;  while  the 
8600  miles  of  road  projected,  and 
already  traced  or  surveyed,  would 
suffice  to  form  120  roads  crossing 
the  entire  breadth  of  our  island, 
frx>m  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Irish  Channel !  Surely  these 
are  stui)endous  undertakings — and 
all  within  a  single  province  of  our 
Indian  Empire  1 

But  of  aU  the  works  of  public  im- 
provement which  can  be  applied  to 
an  Indian  province,  works  of  irriga- 
tion are  the  happiest  in  their  efifects 
upon  the  physical  condition  of  the 
people.  The  roads  for  water  often 
transcend  in  value  those  for  camels 
and  caravans.  Water  is  the  prime 
necessity  of  Eastern  life.  In  our 
northern  climes  water  is  only  too 
abundant,  and  we  shrink  before  the 
ever-recurrent  mists  and  rain-clouds 
which  beset  our  skies.  As  a  ^neral 
rule,  our  farmers  dread  the  ram  and 
implore  the  sun  ;  and  the  greatest  im- 
provement in  our  amculture  has 
been  the  invention  of  a  system  of 
draining,  by  which  our  sluggish  soils 
may  be  freed  from  their  excessive 
moisture.  The  reverse  of  all  this 
prevails  in  the  East.  There,  there  is 
ever  sun  enough,  and  a  cry  for  rain 
is  the  most  frequent  prayer  of  the 
ryots ;  while  the  ^prand  desideratum 
of  Indian  cultivation  is  the  forma- 
tion of  wells,  tanks,  and  irrigating 
canals,  to  drench  the  soO  into  exuber- 
ant fertility.  Give  but  water,  and 
the  veriest  waste  places  of  India  will 
bloom  like  a  garden,  and  the  common 
soil  will  wave  with  double  or  treble 


Saeond  Punjab  Report,  p.  215. 
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hftnredts  in  the  year.  It  is  no  won- 
der,  then,  that  among  the  jpublic 
works  by  which  Lord  Dalhonsie  has 
reclaimed  and  developed  the  resooroes 
of  the  Puiyab,  we  should  find  an  im* 
portant  place  assiffned  to  canals  and 
irrigation.  "  If  the  Puigab,"  wrote 
the  Lahore  Board  (Not.  89,  1850), 
''is  to  be  made  to  pay  its  expenses ; 
if  we  can  hope  to  Keep  np  efficient 
military  and  ciyil  establishments, 
while  taxing  the  people  lees  Uian 
they  have  been  taxed  by  previons 
mlers  (and  unless  we  can  do  so  we 
assuredly  cannot  expect  to  win  their 
»>odwill) ;  if  we  wish  to  feed  the 
thousands  of  human  beings  whom 
the  change  of  rule  must  necessarily 
throw  out  of  employment,  we  can- 
not more  readily  ao  so  than  by  cut- 
tinff  new  canals,  and  improving  the 
beos  oi  the  M  onea"  Lord  Dal- 
housie,  so  early  as  December  1849, 
had  obtained  the  assent  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  to  such  worluL 
and  at  a  subsequent  period  we  fina 
him  thus  urging  a  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  them :  "  I  have  perBonaliy 
visited  the  several  districts  of  the 
Maiyha,  as  well  as  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  Baree  Doab  near  Mooltan, 
and  the  lower  portion  of  the  Sindh 
Saugur  Doab.  and  of  the  Trans-Indus 
Province.  Everywhere  I  foimd  evi- 
dence of  the  wonderful  effect  pro- 
duced by  irrigation,  wherever  the 
means  could  be  ob^^ined;  every- 
where I  found  lands  of  vast  extent, 
fertile  properties  now  Ijing  compara- 
tively waste,  but  wuitmg  only  water 
to  convert  them  into  duuds  of  the 
richest  cultivation ;  ana  everywhere 
I  found  among  the  people  the  keen- 
est anxiety  to  be  supplied  with  that 
by  which  alone  they  could  be  enabled 
to  turn  their  labour  to  good  account. 
It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  poli- 
tical importauoe  of  holding  out  to  the 
people  of  this  [Baree]  Doab  tm  early 
prospect  of  the  formation  of  canals 
throughout  its  length  and  breadth  ; 
whilst  the  statements  which  have 
recently  been,  and  which  now  are, 
submit^  to  the  Court,  appear  to 
afford  satisfactory  proof  that  the  re- 
venue of  the  new  province  will  fairiy 
warraut  this  large  expenditure^  and 
that  the  undertaking  itself  will  be 


richly  profttaUe  to  the  treasury  of 
the&ak*** 

We  have  not  qiaoe  to  describe 
the  native  canals  which  water  the 
thksty  soil  (tf  the  Denyat,  where 
the  skill  of  our  engineers  has  been 
directed  to  remedy  the  nnsacoeas- 
ful  management  of  the  peof^e  ; — 
or  the  famous  canals  of  Mooltan, 
oomm^oed  by  the  Pathan  Govemms 
of  the  district,  and  afterwards  re* 
paired  and  improved  by  the  ^reat 
Sawun  Mall,  wtiose  wise  administra- 
tion entitles  him  to  the  praise  idike 
of  Christian  and  Hindoa  But  we 
must  say  a  word  conoeminff  the  great 
Biuree  Doab  Canals,  which  are  only 
second  in  gigantic  proportions  to  the 
great  Canal  of  the  Can^^es. 

Hardly  had  the  Puigab  been  an- 
nexed, when  the  sanction  of  the  (jU>- 
vemor-Ceneral  was  given  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  laree  canal,  with  nume- 
rous branches,  to  oe  fed  by  the  waters 
of  the  river  Ravee,  and  to  be  applied 
to  the  irrigation  of  the  Mamha  Q^he 
chief  home  of  the  Seikh  race),  and  of 
the  rest  of  the  Baree  DoaK  We  have 
already  described  the  scene  of  sterility 
which  oversfH^eads  the  central  parts  of 
ail  the  Doabe ;  but  amidst  these  scenes 
of  desolation  the  stranger  is  asto- 
nished to  observe  that  wherever  a 
hamlet  or  homestead  is  to  be  seeiL  it 
is  sure  to  be  surrounded  by  patches 
of  good  cultivation.  Bairen  as  it 
seems,  the  soil  is  rich,  and  repavs 
irrigation, — even  though  the  wells 
there  must  be  sunk  deep  before  water 
is  procurable.  Still  more  striking 
and  constantly  recurring  tokens  show 
that,  despite  appearances,  this  region 
was  once  not  inferior  to  the  most 
favoured  districts.  Everywhere  in 
these  wa-stes  are  to  be  seen  ruined 
cities,  villages,  temples,  tanks,  wells, 
and  water-courses !  Times  of  anarchy 
and  violence,  doubtless,  had  caused 
these  tanks  and  water-courses  to  be 
neglected ;  uid  with  their  decay  the 
land  grew  barren,  and  the  cities  were 
forsaken.  Yet  give  but  water  again, 
and  the  olden  prosperity  will  in  time 
revive,  and  population  grow  dense  in 
these  now  solitaiyplacea  To  achieve 
this  beneficent  uid  wise  project  in  the 
region  lying  between  the  lUvee  river 
on  one  side,  and  the  Sutl^  and  its 


*  M8.  Record$,  quoted  in  Kaje's  ffi$fory  of  the  Adminutration  of  the  East  Iniiti 
ComfOMf,  p.  801-802. 
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tributaiy  the  Beas  on  the  other:  was 
the  purpose  of  the  BareeDoabCfanid, 
the  execution  of  which  work  has 
been  most  successfully  carried  on, 
and  which  is  reckoned  **  equal,  if  not 
•ai)erior,to  the  finest  irrinition  camds 
in  Europe."    The  main  une.  with  its 
branches,  will  extend  over  aoout  470 
miles.    Its  stream  will  be  at  its  head 
ISO  feet  in  breadth,  and  5^  feet  in 
depth,  diminishing  at  its  lower  end 
to  16  feet  in  breadth  and  2^  in  depth, 
£ven  during  the  dry  season  of  the 
year,  the  canal-head  will  roll  down  a 
Tolume  of  water  amounting  to  not 
less  than  3000  cubic  feet  in  each 
seoond  ^  and  a  slight  modification  of 
the  mam  channel,  which  is  provided 
for,  will  admit  an  additional  1000 
cubic  feet,  procurable  during  nine 
months   of  the  year.     The  canal, 
likewise,    is   so   constructed  as  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  navi^tion  as 
well  as  irrigation  j   and  nver- ves- 
sels may  traverse  its  whole  length, 
from  its  lower  extremity,  not  fiar  Som 
MooHan,  up  past  Umritsur,  to  the 
most  northern  limit  of  the  Puigab, 
at  the  toot  of  the  Himalayaa 

Wood,  and  especially  forest-timber, 
is  much  wanted  in  the  Pumab;  ana 
the  Govemor-G^eneral  providentlv  re- 
solved to  make  the  concnruction  of  this 
canal  subservient  also  to  the  growth 
of  forest  and  timber  trees,  bv  forming 
plantations  along  its  whole  course. 
In  accordance  with  his  directions,  an 
extra  space  of  fix>m  300  to  400  feet 
on  either  side  of  the  canal  and  its 
branches,  has  thus  been  set  apart 
for  avenues  j  so  that,  of  the  19,000 
acres  occupied  by  the  line  of  the 
canal,  12,000  are  devoted  to  groves. 
By  his  directions  also,  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  preservation 
and  economising  of  the  tracts  of  forest 
¥^ch  already  exist, — ^for  the  planting 
of  fuel  copses  near  great  cantonments, 
and  of  groves  around  all  public  build- 
ings, as  well  as  at  intervals  along  the 


main  lines  of  road.  These  provident 
measures,  assisted  by  the  prevalence 
of  brushwood  in  the  central  pkuns^ 
and  of  prolific  forests  in  the  hulv  re* 
gions  which  overhang  the  Pui^ao  on 
the  north,  are  likely  in  fiiture  to  secure 
a  sufficient  supply  of  firewood  for  the 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  excellent  becuns 
for  architectural  purposes. 

When  the  magnitude,  variety,  and 
difficultv  of  the  public  improvements 
undertaken  in  the  Pui\jab  are  con- 
sidered— the  civU  and  inilitary  build- 
ings, the  public  works,  roads,  bridges 
and  viaducts,  the  salt-mines,  ana 
lastly,  the  canals, — it  is  believed  that 
in  few  parts  of  India,  even  those 
longest  under  our  sway,  has  so  much 
been  done  within  a  short  time  for  the 
physical  improvement  of  the  country. 
During  the  first  five  years,  not  less 
than  £935,000  (two-thirds  of  a  year's 
revenue),  were  oisbursed  for  the  ma- 
terial improvement  of  the  province ; 
— of  which  sum  one-half  was  spent 
on  roads,  one  quarter  on  canals,  and 
the  remaining  quarter  chiefly  on 
civil  building  and  works  for  public 
accommodation,  and  a  fraction  to 
military  buildings  for  the  defence 
of  the  North-west  Frontier.  A 
portion  of  those  public  works  are  in 
the  highest  degree  remunerative — 
the  irr&ition-revenue  from  the  Baree 
Doab  Canal,  for  example,  being  likely 
to  repay  the  whole  expenses  of  this 
colossal  work  in  ten  years  hence,  after 
which  it  will  be  a  dear  source  of  pro- 
fit to  the  Government  of  at  least  ten 
lakhs  (jglOO,000)a-year.  But  at  first, 
such  works  figure  un&vourably  in  the 
State  balance-sheet ;  and  this  circum- 
stance, aided  by  the  confused  way  in 
which  the  revenue -accounts  have 
hitherto  been  made  out,  is  apt  to 
produce,  and  in  many  quarters  has 
actually  produced,  erroneous  impres- 
sions of  the  state  of  our  Indis^  fi<- 
nances.*  Perhaps  it  would  be  better 
that   directly   remunerative   public 


*  This  was  obfierred  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  who  has  taken  measures  to  rectify  the 
defect  in  future.  In  his  closing  minute  (Feb.  28, 1856),  he  says :  "  It  has  long  been 
felt  by  the  Supreme  Oovemment,  that  the  information  which  was  given  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  Indian  finances,  in  each  year,  was  cumbrous,  obscure,  and  insuffi- 
cient. Wherefore  it  was  lately  directed,  that  the  Secretary  should  in  future  pre- 
pare a  separate  report,  pointing  the  attention  of  the  OoYemment  in  this  country, 
and  at  home,  to  any  notable  changes  hi  the  income  fh>m  material  sources  of  revenue, 
and  afFording  such  explanation  of  the  oaose  as  is  to  be  giYen,^-Dotioing  when  and 
how  any  material  increase  or  reduction  of  expenditure  has  been  made, — and  sub* 
mitting  generally  an  exposition  of  the  prospects  of  the  coming  year,  founded  upon 
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works  should  be  kept  distinct  from 
the  ordinaiy  revenue -accounts,  and 
thatp  as  Colonel  Cotton  proposes,  the 
original  outlay  on  them  should  be 
met  by  means  of  loans,  which  would 
quickly  be  paid  off  by  the  large  re- 
turns firom  such  works  ;  after  which, 
they  might  take  place  in  the  ordinary 
revenue-accounts,  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance  and  annual  income 
figuring  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
ledger.  We  shall  not  stay  to  consider 
this  question  now,  as  our  more  im- 
mediate object  is  simply  the  general 
financial  condition  of  the  Fumab. 
Here  the  first  thing  to  be  noted  is. 
that  the  people  are  more  lightly  taxea 
than  they  were  prior  to  tne  annexa- 
tion. The  rate  of  the  land-tax  (the 
chief  source  of  revenue  in  India)  nas 
been  reduced  on  the  average  nearly 
one-fourth ;  yet  the  amount  drawn  b^ 
the  State  is  precisely  the  same  as  it 
was  in  the  tune  of  Rui^eet  Singh. 
This  is  owing  to  the  resumption  and 
lapses  of  numerous  jagheers,  or  pri- 
vate rights  to  levy  land-tax, — ^which. 
as  we  previoushr  explained,  were  held 
by  feudal  chieis  and  others,  on  con- 
dition of  furnishing  militarv  contin- 
gents to  the  State.  As  the  dtate  now 
maintains  its  own  troops,  a  large  por- 
tion of  these  jagheers  were  abolished, 
and  the  corresponding  land -dues 
transferred  from  individuals  to  the 
State.    The  total  land-tax  (State  and 

grivate  combined)  under  Ruiyeet 
ingh  amounted  to  j£l,650,000^  under 
the  British  Government  it  is  only 
£1,250,000,— the  private  (or  jagheer) 
portion  having  fallen  firom  ^00,000 
to  jg200,000,— the  inhabitants,  of 
course,  l)eing  ^iners  to  a  similar  ex- 
tent; for  the  Excise  remains  at  its 
former  amount,  £200,000.  In  the 
first  three  years  after  annexation,  the 
surplus  revenue  accruing  to  the  Brit- 
ish €k)vemment  was  no  less  than 
£1,660,000,  or  fully  a  third  of  the  en- 
tire revenue.  But  during  the  greater 
part  of  these  years  the  rate  of  the 
land-tax  had  not  undergone  its  pre- 
sent reduction,  the  civil  and  military 
establishments  of  the  province  were 
but  in  germ,  (the  greater  part  of  the 
military  expenses  being  chargeable 
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on  the  supreme  Government),  and 
above  all,  the  great  public  works 
were  only  commencing.  It  were  te- 
dious to  enter  further  into  financial 
details ;  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  expressing  a  conviction  that  the 
prospectsof  the  province  are  very  satis- 
factoiy.  Alarge  portion  of  the  numer- 
ous pensions  and  jagheers  are  held  on 
life-tenure,  so  that  about  thir^  lakhs 
(£300j000)  will  lapse  to  the  Govern- 
ment m  a  single  generation. — the  sur- 
veying of  the  province  is  drawing  to 
a  dose,  and  the  extraordinary  expen- 
diture on  the  present  public  works 
wUl  likewise  soon  be  at  an  end. 
From  this  great  reduction  in  the  ex- 
traordinary expenditure,  combined 
with  a  net  revenue  of  ten  lakhs  from 
the  Canal,  it  has  been  calculated  (it 
appears  to  us  on  fair  grounds)  that 
"  within  fifteen  years  the  annexed 
territory  will  assuredly  be  yielding  a 
net  profit  of  fifty  lakhs,  or  half  a  inil- 
lion  sterling  per  annum.***  We  do 
not  think,  however,  nor  do  we  desire, 
that  the  gain  should  assume  this  very 
palpable  form.  New  works  of  public 
improvement  will  be  commenced  as 
the  present  ones  are  completed  ;  and 
the  outlay  upon  these,  necessarily 
preceding  by  some  ^ears  any  returns 
nrom  them,andfiguring  on  the  debtor- 
side  of  the  annual  accounts,  will  con- 
tinue to  hide  fix)m  unreflecting  eyes 
the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  pro- 
vince. The  Government,  like  a  mu- 
nificent landlord,  has  be^n  to  lay 
out  a  vast  amount  of  capital  on  the 
national  estate :  let  it  proceed  in  its 
work, — ^for,  witn  ordinary  prudence, 
it  cannot  fail  to  reap  an  abundant 
return. 

Finallv,  let  us  glance  at  the  condi- 
tion of  the  general  population.  And 
here  we  find  that  the  Pui^abees,  as 
IB  natural,  are  thriving  as  well  as 
their  countrv.  Not  only  has  the  land- 
tax  been  lightened,  but  all  classes — 
the  head-men  of  village-communitieB. 
the  cultivators,  and  non-agricultural 
residents  of  villages  alike — now  know 
what  to  reckon  upon,  are  protected 
from  arbitrary  exactions,  and  have 
their  rights  recorded.  The  working- 
classes  and  day-labourers  and  arti- 


sn  intelligible  analysis  of  the  results  of  the  year  under  review.**  We  shall  thus  have 
a  statement  similar  in  obaraoter  to  the  Budget  speeches  of  our  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer,  which  will  prove  alike  useful  as  a  guide  to  Governors-General,  and  satia- 
£Mtory  to  the  general  publio.  *  First  Punjab  Report,  p.  160. 
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sans  axe  prospering  beyond  precedent, 
owing  to  the  abundant  employment 
furnished  by  the  progress  of  canton- 
ments and  gigantic  public  works. 
The  mass  of  the  poorer  population  in 
cities  are  likewise  better  off  than  they 
ever  were;  while  the  miscellaneous 
classes,  such  as  servants,  are  greatly 
benefiting  from  the  cheapness  of  pro- 
yiaiona  Among  the  commercial 
classes  prosperity  is  fluctuating  (as  it 
is  ever  doin^  more  or  less  in  all  coun- 
tries), but  IS  on  the  increase.  The 
ornamental  manufacturers,  for  in- 
stance, whose  labours  adorned  the 
court  and  camp  of  Bui\jeet  Singh, 
are  out  of  fashion,  and  suiSer  accord- 
ingly ;  but  the  great  majority  of  the 
commercial  classes  are  sharing  in  the 
general  prosperity.  The  trading  class, 
again,  who  carry  on  the  traffic  be- 
tween India  and  Central  Asia  (in  va- 
lue at  least  half  a  million  sterling), 
benefited  by  the  new  roads,  are  thriv- 
ing even  beyond  expectation.  The 
great  banking-firms  that  have  con- 
nections rami^ing  all  over  India,  and 
have  even  correspondents  in  Europe, 
are  rising  still  higher,  and  will  soon 
realise  tne  description  of  merchant- 
princes.  "  In  short,  while  the  rem- 
nants of  a  bygone  aristocracy  are 
IMWsing  from  the  scene,  not  with  pre- 
cipitate ruin,  but  in  a  gradual  and 
mitigated  decline ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  hardy  yeoman,  the  strong-handed 
peasant,  the  thrifty  trader,  the  enter- 
prising capitalist,  are  rising  up  in 
robust  prosperity  to  be  the  durable 
and  reliable  bulwarks  of  the  Power 
which  protects  and  befriends  them. 
Among  all  classes  [the  rei^  of  an- 
archy and  arbitrary  exaction  being 
over]  there  is  a  greater  regard  for 
vested  right,  for  ancestral  property, 
for  estawished  principle.  There  is 
also  an  improved  social  morality; 
many  barbarous  customs  are  being 
eradicated ;  and  the  position  of  the 
female  sex  is  being  secured  and  re- 
spected. Among  sQl  classes  there  is 
a  thirst  for  knowledge  and  an  admi- 
ration of  practical  science."*  The 
Board  of  Administration  are  very 
anxious  that  Government  employ- 
ment should  be  shared  by  natives  of 
the  country,  and  expect  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  numbers  will 
become   qualified:    ''in  the   mean 


time,  by  placing  young  Pui\jabees  in 
subordinate  posts,  they  hope  that  a 
body  of  men  may  become  trained  to 
the  nighest  positions."  t  The  fluctu- 
ation of  wealth  among  the  mercantile 
classes  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  rise  and  decline  of 
cities.  Some,  such  as  Wuzeerabad, 
Jallundur,  Loodiana,  Buttala,  and 
even  Lahore  to  some  extent,  are  fall- 
ing off;  while  others — such  as  Um- 
ritsur,  Peshawur,  Ferozepore,  and 
Mooltan — maintain  their  status^  or 
are  rapidly  growing  in  prosperity ; 
and  others  yet — such  as  Sealkote, 
Jhelum,  and  Rawul-Pindee — are  ris- 
ing up  from  villages  to  large  towns. 
The  aspect  of  the  streets  is  less  gay 
and  brilliant  than  before;  but  the 
improvements  in  drainage,  in  pave- 
ments, in  the  laying-out  of  bazaars, 
prove  to  the  most  ordinary  observer 
that  a  new  era  of  solid  comfort  and 
sanitary  cleanliness  has  commenced. 

Such  has  been  the  history,  and 
such  the  condition,  of  the  Punjab  un- 
der the  rule  of  Lord  Dalhousie.  We 
have  dwelt  upon  it  with  some  mi- 
nuteness, because  the  Land  of  the 
Five  Rivers  is  the  largest  province 
annexed  in  modem  times  to  our  In- 
dian empire, — the  one  which  con- 
tained the  most  formidable  elements 
of  resistance  to  the  conquerors, — and 
the  one,  too,  which  presented  the 
finest  field  for  the  display  of  states- 
manship, whether  in  the  departments 
of  arms  or  industry. 

Wbile  superintending  the  manage- 
ment of  this  newly-won  province. 
Lord  Dalhousie  had  the  cares  of  a 
vast  empire  on  his  hands ;  and  hardly 
had  he  closed  the  war  on  the  Chenab 
and  Jhelum,  and  commenced  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  Puiyab,  than  a  new 
one  became  necessary  on  the  distant 
banks  of  the  Irrawaddy.  Certain 
traders  in  the  port  of  Rangoon  had 
been  subjected  to  ctoss  outrage  by 
the  officers  of  the  King  of  Ava.  in 
direct  violation  of  treaty.  Holding 
to  the  wisdom  of  Lord  Wellesley's 
maxim,  that  an  insult  offered  to 
the  British  flag  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ganges,  should  be  resented  as 
promptly  and  as  frdly  as  an  in- 
sult offered  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  Lord  Dalhousie  resolved  to 
exact   reparation   for  violations  of 
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treaty  which  had  become  systematic, 
and  of  which  British  traders  now 
made  formal  complaint  The  policy 
pursued  towards  us  by  the  Burmese 
Court  left  the  Grovemor-CJeneral  no 
alternative.  *'  Of  all  the  Eastern  na- 
tions with  which  the  Grovemment  of 
India  had  to  do,  the  Burmese  were 
the  most  arrogant  and  overbearing. 
During  the  years  since  the  treaty 
with  them  had  been  concluded,  they 
had  treated  it  with  disregard,  and 
had  been  allowed  to  disregard  with 
impunity.  They  had  been  permitted 
to  worry  our  envoys  by  petty  annoy- 
ances from  their  Court;  and  theur 
insolence  ,had  even  been  tolerated, 
when  at  last  they  vexed  our  commer- 
cial agent  at  Rangoon  into  silent  de- 
parture from  their  port.  Inflated  by 
such  indirect  concessions  as  those, 
the  Burmans  had  assumed  again  the 
tone  they  had  used  before  the  war  of 
1825 ;  and,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, they  had  threatened  recom- 
mencement of  hostilities  against  us. 
and  always  at  the  most  untoward 
time.  However  contemptible  the 
Burman  race  may  seem  to  critics  in 
Europe,"  adds  the  Gk)vemor-Greneral, 
"  they  have  ever  been  regwrdewi  in  the 
East  as  formidable  in  the  extreme. 
Only  five-and-t wenty  years  before^  the 
news  of  their  march  towards  Chitta- 
gong  had  raised  a  panic  in  the  bazaars 
of  Calcutta  itself;  and  even  in  the 
late  war  a  rumour  of  their  supposed 
approach  spread  consternation  m  the 
Bntish  districts  of  Assam  and  Arra- 
can."*  To  continue  to  submit  to 
deliberate  wrongs  from  such  a  people, 
would  have  b^n  a  policy  bootless 
and  profitless  in  the  end,  as  well  as 
full  of  danger;  for  our  Indian  Go- 
vernment can  never,  consistently  with 
its  own  safety,  piermit  itself  to  stand 
for  a  single  day  in  an  attitude  of  in- 
ferioritv  towards  a  native  power,  and 
least  of  all  towards  the  Court  of  Ava. 
Eveij  effort,  indeed,  was  made  to 
obtain  reparation  by  friendly  means 
— the  reparation  required  Ming  no 
more  than  compensation  for  the  ac- 
tual loss  incurred:  but  every  effort 
was  vain.  Lord  Dalhousie,  in  his 
closing  minute — a  document  which  in 
terseness  and  manly  simplicity  re- 
minds one  of  the  Commentaries  of 


Csesar  —  thus  briefly  narrates  the 
matter :  *'  Our  demands  were  evad- 
ed, our  officers  were  insulted.  The 
warnings  which  we  gave  were  treated 
with  disr^ard ;  uid  the  period  of 
grace  which  we  allowed  was  employed 
by  the  Burmese  in  strengthening  their 
fortifications^  and  in  making  eveiy 
preparation  for  resistance.  Therefore 
the  Grovemment  of  India  despatched 
a  powerful  expedition  to  Pecu ;  and, 
within  a  few  weeka^  the  whole  of  the 
coast  of  Burmah,  with  all  its  defences, 
was  in  our  possession.  Even  then, 
the  Grovemment  of  India  abetainea 
from  further  operations  for  several 
months,  in  the  hope  that,  profiting 
by  experience,  the  King  of  Ava  would 
yet  accede  to  our  just  demands.  But 
our  forbearance  was  fruitless.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  end  of  1852,  the 
British  troops  took  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of^Pegu;  and  the  territory 
was  retained,  in  order  that  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  might  hold  from 
the  Burman  state  both  adequate 
compensation  for  past  ii^ury.  and  the 
best  security  against  ftiture  aanger.**t 
Formerly  one  of  tiie  most  flourish- 
ing kingdoms  of  Farther  India,  Pegu 
hf^  sam^  declined  from  its  old  great- 
ness  ere  it  came  into  possession  of  the 
British.  In  times  not  very  ancient, 
it  was  the  ruling  power  in  the  penin- 
sula, and  its  capital,  Rangoon,  con- 
tained a  population  of  150,00a  But 
itsconquest  a  century  ago  by  the  mder 
Burmese  race  caused  eveivthing  to 
retrograde.  The  population  decreased, 
and  marks  of  decay  were  plainly 
visible  in  the  pagodas,  and  oth^ 
public  places,  when  our  troops  ap« 
peared  on  the  scene.  The  province 
occupies  the  whole  delta  of  the  Irra- 
waddy  and  Bassein  rivers,  and  is  in- 
tersected in  all  directions  by  their 
labyrinthine  creeks.  The  summer 
inundations  of  the  Lrrawaddy  do  not 
appear  to  be  so  great  as  those  of  the 
Granges,  but  the  surrounding  region  is 
for  the  most  part  still  in  a  state  of 
nature ;  and  vast  forests  of  magnificent 
timber,  covering  the  jungly  flats, 
stretch  out  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
The  soil,  alluvial  eveiywnere,  is  amaz- 
ingly fertile ;  and  though  large  tracts 
are  wet  and  marshy,  and  in  need  of 
draining    and    protecting  embank- 


*  Minute  by  ike  Marquie  o/Dalhoueiet  remewing  hii  Administration  in  India,  p.  2. 
t  Ibid,  p.  2. 
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mentSy  stilly  the  appearance  of  the 
mater  portion,  anaespeciall^  the  set^ 
tied  districts,  abundantly  testifies  that 
even  here  the  soil  is  thirsting,  and  pro- 
duction languishes  for  want  of  water. 
^  The  same  landscape  under  Engli^ 
summer  and   English  snow  is  not 
more  different  from  itself  than  is  a 
Burmese  landscape  under  the  April 
sun — with  all  thmjo^s  dead  and  ory, 
and  with  not  a  leaf  in  sight — finomths 
same  in  the  month  of  August,  when 
the  richness  of  vegetation  andfolia^ 
seems  almost  to  surpass  that  of  the 
Straits."*    Water,   artificially   sup- 
plied, is  the  thing  needed,  to  main- 
tain the  rich  vegetation  during  the 
heats  of  summer ;  and  we  doubt  not 
that  Irrigation  will  soon  be  intro- 
duced into  this  new  province,  as  it 
has  alreadv  been  in  the  Punjao,  and 
with  equally  successful  results.    But 
everything  cannot  be  done  at  once. 
Our  Indian  staff  of  enj^eers  and  sur- 
veyors, lai^e  and  effiaent  as  it  is,  can- 
not overtake  the  settlement  ana  im- 
provement of  all  our  new  provinces 
simidtaneously  ;  and  probably  not 
until  the  more  pressing  requirements 
of  Oude  and  the  Punjab  are  completed 
will  public  works  oe  commenced  vi- 
gorouslv  and  on  a  large  scale  in  Pegu, 
Stilly  already  much  has  been  done 
and  IS  doing.    The  rivers  and  endless 
creeks  of  Pegu  are  its  best  highways, 
but  the  construction  of  others  has  not 
been  n^lected.    A  highway  has  been 
completed  from  Prome  up  the  banks 
of  tne  river  to  our  strong  firontier- 
station  of  Meeaday  ;  and  three  great 
lines  of  road — 1st,  from  Rangoon  to 
Prome ;  2d,  firom  Rangoon,  by  Peeu, 
to  Tounghoo :  3d,  from  Martaban,  by 
Sitang  and  Snoeygheen,  to  Tounghoo 
— have  been  surveyed.  Lif^hts,  buoys, 
and  pilots  have  been  provided  for  the 
port  of  Rangoon ;  and  Ran^n  it- 
self resounds  with  the  din  of  work- 
men, who  are  adding  to  it  a  "  new 
town.**  more  healthily  situated  than 
the  older  portion.    The  new  streets 
'^  are  filling  up  rapidly,  look  busy  and 
thriving,  and  already  the  population 
is  estimated  at  35,000 :  altogether 
Rangoon  in  a  few  years  will  be  one 
of  the  pleasantestand  most  beautiful 


stations  in  India.**  t  The  new  port 
of  Dalhousie— deservedly  named  in 
compliment  to  its  illustrious  projec- 
tor—is beginning  to  rise  amidst  the 
forest  of  mangroves  which  surround 
it,  and  which  of  old  covered  the  spot, 
and  promises  to  have  a  brilliant  des- 
tiny. It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Bassein  river;  a  lighthouse  is 
inrojected  for  the  dangerous  Alguada 
reef,  lying  southward  of  Cape  Ne- 
^T&is  :  and  close  within  the  sheltering 
islana  of  Negrais  lies  the  new  har- 
bour, provision  for  whose  wants  is 
being  made  with  dl  possible  eimedL- 
tion.  It  was  on  this  ishmd  of^  Ne- 
grais that  the  old  British  Factory 
stood,  which  was  destroyed  in  1759, 
and  tne  whole  English  residents  mas- 
sacred, by  Alombra,  the  Burmese  con- 
queror of  Pegu,  and  founder  of  the 
existing  dynasty  of  Ava.  But,  as  it 
has  been  well  remarked,  " '  the  whirli- 
gig of  Time  has  brought  its  revenges.* 
The  kingdom  of  l^u,  which  the 
rough  hunter  conqueiid,  has  passed 
from  his  house  to  the  hands  of  that 
Power  whose  servants  he  treacher- 
ously slew ;  and  the  city  tiiat  is  ris- 
ing on  the  site  of  his  crime  has  bor- 
rowed a  name  from  the  woody  dells 
ofEsk." 

Only  one  public  work  have  we 
space  to  speak  of  connected  with  P^u 
— and  that  is  the  great  hill-road  over 
the  Yomah  range,  by  the  Tounghoop 
I^uss^  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  direct  military  communi- 
cation by  land  between  tne  new  pro- 
vince and  the  Ben^  Presidency. 
It  was  with  great  difficulty  and  la- 
bour that  a  hundred  and  fifty  ele- 
phants had  forced  their  way  over 
these  mountains  and  through  the 
forest  in  1852,  to  aid  the  operations  of 
the  army  at  Prome.  ''The  natural 
obstacles  were  very  great  The 
mountains  were  lofty,  the  forests 
dense,  and  the  climate,  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  year,  pestUentiaL 
There  was  little  water  to  be  found ; 
and  no  labour  was  procurable  except 
that  of  Burman  villagers  disinclined 
to  toil  of  any  kind,  uid  anaid  to  com- 
mit themselves  to  our  service."! 
Nevertheless  such  was  the  energy  and 


•  See  "  Lettere  from  the  Banks  of  the  Irrawaddy,"  in  the  Magarine  for  last  May, 
p.  589,  in  which  also  will  be  found  a  graphic  description  of  the  physioal  aspect  of 
oar  new  province;  +  Ibid.,  p.  587. 
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tact  of  the  officers  emplojed  that  the 
undertaking  was  accomplished  with 
a  speed  wmch  outran  even  the  live- 
liest hopes  of  the  Grovemor-GeneraL 
The  range  was  surveyed  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  a  practicable  line  found : 
Burmese  labourers  were  collected, 
Irainnd  to  the  pecuBBr  work,  induced 
to  submit  ta  cM^gsnisation,  and  even 
roused  to  emulation  and  effectual  in- 
dustry. And  so  rapid  was  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work,  that,  despite  the 
shortness  of  the  working-season  in 
the  Yomah  hills  (only  five  months  in 
the  year),  though  the  road  was  not 
fairly  comment  until  the  end  of 
December  1863,  in  the  spring  of 
1855  the  Arracan  Battalion,  with  all 
its  baggage  and  followers,  marched 
over  the  road  from  Prome  to  the  sea. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for 
shelter  and  water  along  the  line,  but 
the  route  is  not  wholly  opened  yet 
for  wheeled  carriages. 

Although  the  results  of  our  admi- 
nistration'in  Pegu  have  neither  the 
brilliancy  nor  the  interest  which 
attach  to  those  accomplished  in  the 
Puiy  ab,  they  have  been  in  all  respects 
satisfactory.  "  In  spite  of  the  pecu- 
liar discouragements  and  heavy  diffi- 
culties with  which  our  officers  have 
had  to  contend,  complete  tranquillity 
has  long  since  been  established  ;  the 
people,  lightly  taxed,  and  well  to  do, 
are  highlv  contented  with  our  rule. 
Order  ana  quiet  prevail  throughout 
the  districta  Even  in  Tharrawaddy, 
which  under  the  Burmese  rule  was 
the  permanent  refiige  of  rebellion 
and  crime,  all  outra^  has  ceased. 
The  rivers,  the  great  highways  of  the 
country,  watched  by  an  effective 
police,  are  traversed  m  safety  by  alL 
Trade  is  rapidly  increasing.  A  new 
port  (Dalhousie)  has  been  founded  for 
the  new  European  trade  which  has 
at  once  sprung  up.  And,  light  as  it  is, 
the  revenue  has  already  exceeded  the 
amount  estimated  as  its  probable 
measure,  for  it  is  expected  that  twenty- 
seven  lakhs  (^270.000)  will  be  collect- 
ed this  year.  Population  alone  is 
wanting.  When  that  deficiency  shall 
have  been  supplied,  the  province  of 
Pegu  will  equal  Ben^  in  fertility, 
and  will  su]^)ass  it  m  every  other 
respect."* 

Several  other  provinces  were  added 


to  our  Indian  empire  during  the 
administration  of  Lord  Dalhousie. 
Of  these  Nagpore,  Sattara,  and 
Jhansie  lapsed  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  the  absence  of  legal  heirs ; 
while,  by  a  treaty  concluded  in  1853. 
we  acquired  also  the  province  of 
Berar  and  other  districts  from  the 
Nizam,  in  payment  of  certain  debts, 
and  for  the  permanent  maintenance 
of  our  Hyoerabad  contingent  By 
this  latter  acquisition  we  have  se- 
cured the  finest  cotton-growing  tracts 
in  India.  All  these  states  were  an- 
nexed peaceably,  and  without  any 
difficulty.  Although  the  districts 
ceded  by  the  Nizam  were  covered 
with  places  of  defence — the  famous 
fortress  of  Gawilghur  among  the  rest 
— and  though  they  were  garrisoned 
by  Arabs  or  Rohillas,  yet  all  were 
delivered  over  submissively  and  at 
once.  Nagpore  was  transferred  to 
our  possession  by  a  simple  order. 
"  Not  one  additional  soldier  was  moved 
into  the  province.  Our  civil  adminis- 
tration nas  been  introduced  into 
every  district.  Such  portion  of  the 
army  as  was  required  has  been  em- 
bodied and  disciplined  in  our  pay, 
while  the  rest  have  been  pensioned, 
or  discharged  with  a  handsome  gra- 
tuity. Perfect  contentment  and  quiet 
prevail.  Beyond  the  palace  walls 
not  a  murmur  has  been  heard ;  and 
in  no  single  instance  throughout  the 
districts  has  the  public  peace  been 
disturbed-^t  These  four  provinces 
thus  acquired,  and  now  annexed,  yield 
together  a  revenue  of  ;£1.110,000, — of 
which  sum  half  a  million  sterling 
accrues  from  the  Hyderabad  districts, 
and  jg410,000  from  Nagpore. 

The  annexation  of  Oude,  the  last 
of  our  Indian  acauisitions,  cannot  be 
so  briefly  narrateo.  Although  hardly 
a  third  of  the  territorial  extent  of 
the  Punjab^  it  nearly  equals  it  alike 
in  population  and  m  revenue.  On 
the  north-east  it  borders  with  Nepaul, 
on  all  other  sides  it  is  enclosed  by  the 
British  territory.  Hence  our  Indian 
Government  has  long  been  in  contact 
with  it,  observing  its  affairs,  and 
(sometimes  a  little  too  much)  uphold- 
ing its  government.  The  government- 
al abuses,  and  prevalence  of  misrule  in 
Oude,  were  of  lonj^  standing.  Bishop 
Heber,  when  making  his  famous  epis- 


•  MinuU  hy  the  MargtUt  of  Dalhoutiey  28M  February  1856,  p.  6.        f  Ibid.,  p.  7. 
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oopal  toaiy  ji— iftTiiiHigTi  Onde,  and 
notes  t&at  ob  entering  it  his  military 
maid  was  laigely  increased,  and 
that  he  found  the  peasants  more 
universally  armed  than  those  in  the 
ac^joining  Company's  territories.  The 
aeocnmt  whidh  lie  giTwof  tlie  i^Btais 
oC  misrcde  and  extortion  which  even 
then  prevailed,  readily  explains  the 
phenomenon.  Of  the  exactions  of  the 
tJovemment  revenue -collectors  he 
says,  "  Three  or  four  times  more  than 
the  suras  really  due  were  often  ex- 
torted by  these  locusts,  who  went 
down  and  encamped  in  different  pwts 
of  the  country,  and,  under  various 
pretences,  so  devoured  and  worried 
the  people  that  they  were  glad  to  get 
rid  of  them  on  any  terms.  Nay, 
sometimes  when  one  A^meen  [reve- 
nue-collector! had  made  his  bargain 
with  the  landowners  and  tenants,  and 
received  the  greater  part  of  the  pay- 
ment in  advance,  a  second  would 
make  his  appearance  with  more  re- 
cent powers  (having  outbid  his  pre- 
decessor), and  beein  assessing  and 
collecting  anew,  telling  the  plundered 
villagers  that  they  had  done  wrong 
to  pay  before  it  was  due,  and  that 
they  must  look  to  the  first  man  for 
repayment  of  what  they  had  been  de- 
frauaed  of.  *  All  this  was  done,'  was 
said  to  me, '  and  the  King  will  neither 
see  it  nor  hear  it.'  It  was  not  likely, 
however.to  be  done  long  without  resist- 
ance. The  stronger  i^mindars  built 
mud  forts, — the  poor  Ryots  planted 
bamboosand  thorny  jungle  round  their 
villages  ;  every  man  that  had  not  a 
sword  sold  his  garment  to  procure 
one,  and  they  bade  the  king's  officers 
keep  their  distance.  The  soldiers 
themselves  were  so  ill-paid  that  it 
was  difficult  to  keep  them  together, 
— and  the  king  had  no  option  be- 
tween either  altering  his  system,  or 
^veming  without  taxes,  or  calling 
m  British  aid.  That  aid  [which  by  ex- 
isting treaties  was  due]  was  demand- 
ed ;  and  during  the  greater  part  of 


Lord  Hastings'  time  this  wretched 
country  was  pillaged  under  sanction 
of  the  British  name,  and  under  terror 
of  Sepoy  bayonets."*  Our  Indian 
Oovemment  soon  after  took  mea- 
smea  to  IfiMOi  thiftsflandftl;  buttha 
mnrale  euutiBHwL  and;  as  &e  Go* 
vemment  was  under  British  protec- 
tion, we  could  never  wholly  free  our- 
selves from  responsibility.  In  1835,  in 
consequence  or  the  gross  mismanage- 
ment prevailing,  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral (the  pacific  Lord  W.  Bentinck) 
was  authorised  by  the  Home  autho- 
rities to  take  possession  of  Oude. 
He  deferred  doing  so ; — but  had 
Oude  been  annexed  twenty  years  ago, 
it  would  have  been  better  alike  for 
the  people  and  for  our  own  credit. 

It  was  not  until  the  7th  February 
of  the  present  year  that  the  edict  of 
annexation  went  forth  It  was  al- 
most the  last  act  of  Lord  Dalhousie. 
It  is  too  recent  to  have  yet  produced 
many  results,  but  those  produced  are 
eminently  satisfactory.  The  annexa- 
tion of  the  province  has  been  a 
miracle  of  quietness.  Despite  the 
long  prevalent  and  latterly  universal 
anarchy,  and  the  most  disproportion- 
ately large  army  kept  up  by  tne  king, 
the  tranSerence  of  power  was  accom- 
plished peaceably,  and  as  yet  without 
a  drop  of  bloodshed.t  Before  the 
edict  went  forth,  the  Govemor-(Jene- 
ral  had  fully  matured  his  plans  and 
preparations.  "  A  complete  civil  ad- 
ministration had  been  prepared,  and 
the  mihtaiy  force  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  retain  had  been  fully  or- 
ganised, before  negotiations  were 
opened  with  the  king.  Officers  had 
been  named  to  every  appointment : 
and  the  best  men  that  could  be  found 
available  were  selected  from  the  civil 
and  military  services  for  the  new 
officea"!:  Gfcneral  Sir  James  Outram 
was  the  man  whom  Lord  Dalhousie 
selected  for  the  difficult  task  of 
annexing  and  conducting  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  new  territory ;  and 


•  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  the  Upper  Frovinees  of  India  from  Calcutta  to 
Bombay,  1824-^    By  Biahop  Heber.    2d  edition.     VoL  ii.  pp.  82-84. 

f  The  last  overiand  mail  brings  word  that  the  Rajah  of  I'oolseepore,  a  turbulent 
feudatory  of  Oude,  seems  disposed  to  behave  to  his  new  roasters  as  be  did  to  his 
old,  and  refuses  to  pay  his  taxes  to  the  State.  A  military  force  is  about  to  be 
despatched  against  him,  and  he  will  speedily  succumb ;  but  if  be  persist  in  his 
present  attitude,  it  will  entail  that  bloodshed  which  happily  has  hitherto  been 
avoidable. 

t  Lord  Dalhoutitt  MinuU  of  2Sth  Fd>ruary,  p  7. 
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bigotry:  and  independence  of  ancient 
days.  They  look  upon  empire  as  their 
heritage,  and  consider  themselves  as 
foreigners  settled  in  the  land  for  the 
nnipose  of  ruling  it.  They  hate  every 
dvnasty  except  tneir  own.  and  regard 
the  British  as  the  worst  because  the 
most  powerful  of  usurpers."* 

So  admirable  has  oeen  (General 
Outram*s  management  that  he  has 
contrived  to  disperse  this  dissolute 
and  turbulent  class  of  hangers-on  in 
the  capitaL  without  recourse  to  vio- 
lence, and  liucknow  is  happilv  rid  of 
their  presence.  With  the  Uude  army 
he  has  been  equally  successful  Such 
was  the  state  of  anarchy  formerly  pre- 
vailing inOudethat  it  needed  an  army 
of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  men  to  levy 
the  taxes  and  maintain  the  royal  pre- 
rogative. This  was  an  enormous 
force  for  so  small  a  country,  and  went 
far  to  eat  up  the  revenue ;  but  what 
was  worse,  the  soldiery  were  ill- 
trained  and  of  the  most  lawless 
character, — everj  town  and  village 
used  to  swarm  with  them,  and  their 
insolence  and  oppression  to  the 
people  were  infamoua  This  over- 
grown army  of  ruffians  has  now  been 
replaced  by  the  little  local  Army  of 
Oude,  consisting  simply  of  ei^ht  re- 
^ments  of  infiEuitry,  three  regiments 
of  cavalry,  and  three  light  field- 
batteries  !  Each  of  these  corps  is 
officered  by  three  gentlemen,  selected 
by  Cleneral  Outrami  from  tne  Com- 
pany's service  ;  the  men  were  all 
picked  from  amongst  the  best  to  be 
found  in  the  disbanded  troops  of  the 
ex-King;  and  now  that  they  find 
themselves  under  proper  discipline 
and  r^ularly  paid,  they  are  said  to 
be  as  well  behaved  as  any  of  the 
Sepoy  regiments. 

The  civil  administration  of  the  new 
province  is  likewise  progressing  fa- 
vourably, and  the  people  are  being 
freed  firom  the  immemorial  abuses 
and  exactions  by  which  they  have 
been  ground  down.  An  equitable 
scale  of  land-tax  is  already  fully  esta- 
blished throughout  the  country,  and 
there  is  hardly  a  native  collector  who 
has  not  had  ms  accounts  overhauled 
by  the  British  officers.    "  The  great 


difficulty  we  have  to  contend  with," 
says  a  British  officer  commanding  in  a 
provincial  district  of  Oude,  "  is  to 
make  the  people  believe  that  we  are 
honest  in  our  mtentions,  and  that  we 
are  ordered  to  rule,  not  to  plunder  them* 
Hitherto  the  treatment  they  have  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  those  who  go- 
verned them  was  much  flie  same  as 
sheep  receive  from  the  butcher  who 
slaughters  them.  It  waa  but  the  lean 
animals  that  were  spared,  and  they 
only  were  saved  until  they  had  some 
flesn  on  their  bones.  The  moment 
a  man  became  rich  he  was  considered 
fit  for  plunder."  Another  officer,  in 
the  civil  service,  says  :  "  The  culti- 
vators throughout  Oude  cannot  un- 
derstand that  we  collect  our  revenue 
and  pay  our  officials  by  fixed  rules ; 
and  that  our  Government  officers  have 
no  individual  interest  whatever  in  the 
amount  of  taxation  being  laj^e  or 
small  They  are  constanuy  onering 
us  bribes  of  some  sort,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  and  seem  suxprised 
when  told  that  we  are  forbidden  to 
receive  even  the  most  paltry  articles 
without  paying  full  value  for  thein."t 
This  private  testimony  from  men 
who  have  no  interest  in  misrepresent- 
ing things,  speaks  volumes  for  the 
happy  change  accomplished  by  the 
introduction  of  British  rule  in  Oude. 
Indeed,  the  introduction  of  orderly 
government  of  any  kind  could  not 
fail  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  people  of 
the  province ;  and.  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  equal-handed  adminis- 
tration of  the  British,  they  feel  and 
gratefully  acknowledge  wiat  they 
have  to  deal  with  men  whose  aim  is 
justice  to  all,  instead  of  rapine  and 
plunder,  as  was  the  case  under  their 
former  rulers.  The  Hindoos  gene- 
rally are  delighted  with  the  new 
order  of  things ;  for,  under  the  Ma- 
hommedan  cfynasty  of  Oude,  the 
treatment  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected was  peculiarly  harsh  and 
oppressive.  But  all  this  is  now 
changed.  So  long  as  a  man  does 
not  break  the  law,  perfect  tole- 
ration of  creed  and  action  is  esta- 
blished, and  property  and  person 
are  alike  protected.     ''Throughout 


•  First  Punjab  Report,  p.  5. 

t  The  extracts  from   Oude  letters  quoted  in  thia  paragmph  are  taken  fh>m 
the  Indian  Correspondence  of  the  Daily  New$, 

vol.  LXXX.— NO,  CCCCXC.  B 
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the  kingdom,'*  writes  a  native  of  the 
province,  "uiere  are  now  evident 
signs  that  mercantile  enterprise  is 
commencing  a  fresh  life ;  and  men 
are  no  longer  afraid  that  to  give  signs 
of  wealth  will  be  only  to  invite  the 
plunder  of  themselves  and  families 
by  those  who  ought  to  protect  tiiem 
from  harm. 

With  such  auspices  we  cannot  but 
anticipate  a  prosperous  future  for 
Oude.  It  is  a  country  wonderfully 
rich  in  every  product  which  shoulcl 
make  a  Imiq  wealthy.  Under  the 
arbitrary  exactions  of  the  Mahom- 
medan  regime,  the  vast  capabilities 
of  the  soil  were  hidden  as  much  as 
possible  by  the  cultivators ;  but  such 
concealment  is  now  being  abandoned 
as  alike  unnecessary  and  unprofit- 
able, and  the  amount  of  production 
bids  fair  to  be  largely  augmented.  "I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,"  writes 
the  native  Oudian  above  quoted, 
''  from  my  own  observations  m  the 
districts  auring  a  recent  tour,  that 
more  than  twice  the  amount  of  cprain 
will  this  year  be  sown  over  and  above 
what  has  been  laid  down  in  previous 
seasona  Of  my  own  lands,  I  hope 
in  two  years  from  this  to  have 
double  the  measurement  under  culti- 
vation that  1  have  hitherto  had,— 
for,  until  now,  to  do  Ml  justice  to 
any  estate  would  have  been  utter 
madness.**  To  give  ampler  scope 
and  outlet  for  this  increased  produc- 
tion, as  well  as  to  promote  the  ^e- 
ral  wellbeing  of  tne  new  province. 
General  Outram  is  everywhere  caus- 
ing surveys  to  be  made,  and  roads  to 
be  plann^ ;  so  that  ere  long,  one  of 
the  most  prolific  wheat-coimtries  in 
the  world  will  be  put  in  communica- 
tion with  the  great  river  -  transit, 
which  will  float  the  produce  down 
the  Chtnges  to  Calcutta,  and  also, 
within  another  year,  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  rauway,  which  by  that 
time  will  probably  have  reached 
Oawnpore  from  the  Presidency. 

"All  is  quiet  in  Oude,**  was  the 
message  brought  by  tele^ph  to  greet 
Lord  Uanning  on  ms  amval  in  India. 
So  matters  continue ;  and  on  the  3d 
of  May  the  new  Govemor-Genend 
bears  the  following  testimony  to  the 
marked  success  of  the  closing  opera- 
tion c^  his  noble  predecessor  :— 


"  Oude  remainB  perfectly  tranquO. 
Some  of  the  zemindarB  holding  armed 
forts,  and  among  them  the  Thelsepora 
Rajah,  have  availed  themselyes  of  the 
option  given  them  by  General  Outram, 
and  have  paid  part  of  ihmr  arrears  in 
guna,  whidi  are  taken  at  a  valuatioiiy 
although  nothing  In  the  shape  of  coer- 
cion or  threat  £aa  been  used  to  make 
them  do  so.  The  lyots  continue,  aa  from 
the  beginning,  to  show  the  best  proof  of 
satiidaetion  and  confidence,  hv  floddng^ 
haudk  to  tracts  of  country  which  were 
rapidly  becoming  desert  and  jungle, 
owing  to  the  population  being  driven 
away,  either  by  oppression  practised  on 
themselves,  or  by  tne  feuds  and  ravages 
of  the  zemindars  in  the  neighbourtiood. 
I  have  no  doubt  this  confidence  will 
spread  and  increase  with  the  progress  of 
our  three  years'  temporary  settlementi 
teaching  them,  as  it  will,  that  their  rent 
henceforward  will  be  fixed  and  moderate, 
and  that  everything  they  possess  beyond 
that  rent  will  be  meir  own  without  fear 
of  extortion." 

Here  we  conclude, — ^for  the  scope 
of  our  present  purpose  is  attained. 
Such  have  been  the  nature,  magni- 
tude, and  success  of  the  administra- 
tive operations  of  the  Marquis   of 
Dalhousie    in  the    new    provinces 
annexed    during    his   rule   to   our 
dominions  in  the  East    The  simple 
recital  is  a  tribute  of  renown.    The 
ex-Viceroy  appears  to  possess  the 
rare  faculty  of  knowin^^  men,  and 
chose  his  agents  well ;  out  the  im- 
press of  his  own  mind,  the  action 
of  his  own  hand  were  discernible 
everywhere,  and  idmself  was  ''the 
living  soul  of   all.**     In  a  future 
article  we  shall  widen  the  field  of 
observation,  and  pass  in  review  the 
general  policy  of  our  Indian  Govern- 
ment, and  condition  of  the  empire, 
in  the  departments  alike  of  war,  in- 
dustry, and  finance.    Meanwhile  we 
cannot  dose  this  part  of  our  sub- 
ject without  a  renewed  expression  of 
admiration  for  the  splendid  talents 
of  the  noble  Scotchman  under  whose 
administration  the  triumphs  we  have 
been  recoimting  were  acmeved,~and 
who,  whether  as  regards  Ms  genius 
for  ruling,  or  the  spirit  which  led 
him  to  sacrifice  health  and  risk  life 
itself  in  the  noble  ambition  to  rule 
aright,  has  left  an  example  which  all 
a^  will  admire,  but  few  in  any  age 
will  be  able  to  imitate. 
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This  is  an  afterthought.  It  was  the 
object  of  these  papers  to  bring  be- 
fore the  reader,  in  associated  groups, 
that  numerous  body  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  who,  during  the  unfor- 
tunate severance  of  Scotland  from 
England,  were  driven  to  the  Con- 
tinent as  the  only  arena  for  their 
energies  and  talents  :  and  who  there 
conspicuously  showea  the  high  hon- 
our, the  untiring  endurance,  and  the 
multifarious  abiuties  which,  in  a  hap- 
pier a£;e,  were  destined  to  stren^en 
and  aaom  the  great  united  empure  of 
which  it  is  now  the  good  fortune  of 
Scotland  to  be  a  portion.  An  am- 
bassador does  not,  as  the  reader  will 
see  at  a  glance,  come  strictly  within 
this  catefi^oiy,  since,  although  he 
does  his  <mties  abroad,  he  is  not  an 
adventurer  seeking  that  employment 
and  renown  which  his  own  countiy 
cannot  lUfford  him ;  he  is,  in  reality, 
doing  the  work  of  his  own  country, 
and  eating  the  bread  of  his  own  Go- 
vernment. And  yet,  when  it  was 
found  thatj  apart  from  their  mere 
official  duties,  Scotsmen  sometimes 
made  themselves  men  of  mark  and 
influence  in  the  foreign  countries  to 
which  long  service  had  assimilated 
them,  it  seemed  pedantic  to  abstain 
from  associating  them  with  others 
engaged  in  simimr  sendees,  and  reap- 
ing a  similar  fame,  merely  because 
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they  happened  to  hold  diplomatic 
commissions.  Being  thus  led,  in 
n)eaking  of  the  foreign  services  of 
Scotsmen,  to  mention  an  occasional 
ambassador,  it  gradually  impressed 
itself  on  the  mmd  that  there  were 
large  and  significant  characteristics 
about  some  men,  whom,  during  the 
past  century,  Scotland  contributed 
to  the  diplomacy  of  Britain ;  and  that 
a  sketch  from  this  group  might  not 
unaptly  continue  the  series  of  the 
Scot  Abroad,  as  instances  of  tiie  re- 
markable versatility,  energy,  and 
adaptation  to  foreign  governments 
and  habits,  inheritea  by  our  country- 
men of  a  later  generation  from  the 
very  spirit  that  led  those  of  the 
earner  and  less  fortunate  age  to  seek 
their  fortunes  in  other  lands.  The 
skilful  and  enterprising  diplomatist 
of  the  eighteenth  centi^  was  in  fact 
the  historical  descendant  of  the 
wandering  scholar  or  military  ad- 
venturer of  the  seventeenth. 

Our  general  notions  of  an  English 
ambasiE^or  are — a  portly  member  of 
the  higher  nobility,  who  can  afford 
to  spend  a  few  thousands  of  his  own 
besides  his  official  salary ;  who  opens 
the  most  spacious  hotel,  presides  over 
the  best  table,  and  keeps  the  finest 
horses  known  at  the  Court  to  which 
he  is  accredited.  He  acts  as  guar- 
dian to  a  few  well-connected  at- 
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tach^.  is  munificently  hospitable  to 
all  well-recommended  fellow-coimtiy- 
men,  and  keeps  up,  in  every  osten- 
sible form,  the  national  dignity.  The 
nobility  of  England  have  well  sup- 
ported such  a  character,  nor,  as 
many  names  taken  from  the  higher 
degrees  of  the  English  peerage  can 
testify,  have  these  cnildren  of  luxuiy 
and  grandeur  been  wanting  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  nation  at  the  times 
when  doubt  and  danger  have  unex- 
pectedly come  to  interrupt  the  easy 
roU  of  their  diplomatic  progresa 

But  we  all  know  that  in  many  in- 
stances in  our  history,  the  serene 
isolation  from  difficulty  and  danger 
—the  sacredness  of  the  i)erson  and 
the  other  attributes  with  which 
Wicquefurt,  Pufi*endorf,  and  Grotius 
surround  the  ambassador— have  been 
mere  fictions ;  that  his  position  has 
been  avowedly  one  of  doubt,  danger, 
and  difficulty,  to  which  he  has  l^n 
sent,  not  for  his  wealth,  or  rank,  or 
personal  dignity  of  demeanour,  but 
for  his  hardy  habits,  the  coolness  of 
his  head,  and  the  steady  promptness 
of  his  counu^e.  And  when  such  a 
working  ambassador  has  been  sent 
to  bully  or  restrain  some  great  ag- 
gressive power  —  to  help  on  some 
feeble  state  stniggling  mto  conse- 
quence under  British  influence — 
we  shall  be  apt  to  discover  that  an 
adventurous  Scot  is  found  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  the  minister  of  the  day. 

Whether  what  we  had  already  oc- 
casion to  say  of  Sir  William  Lockhart 
be  or  be  not  remembered  by  the 
reader,  it  will  not  be  deemed  super- 
fluous to  bestow  a  few  more  sen- 
tences on  one  who  has,  on  high  autho- 
rity, been  pronounced  worthy  of  a 
separate  biography.  Sir  William 
went  over  in  1656  as  ambassador 
from  the  republic  to  the  Court  of 
France,  and  his  principal  function 
was  to  make  the  influence  of  Crom- 
well supreme  at  the  Cabinet  of  Paris, 
and  crush  any  effort  to  co-operate 
with  the  exiled  children  of  Charles  I. 
If  we  speak  of  him  as  one  who  did 
his  service  well^  we  are  not  to  be  held 
as  embarked  m  any  of  the  ^reat 
political  questions  arising  out  of  the 
Civil  Wars.  He  had  served  King 
Charles,  and  probably  would  have 
preferred  the  service  of  a  King  to 
that  of  a  Protector.    But,  like  Blake, 


Sir  Mathew  Hale,  Monk,  and  many 
others,  he  saw  that  if  he  were  to  serve 
his  country  it  must  be  under  that 
country's  government  such  as  he 
found  it  Clarendon  tells  us  that ''  he 
was  received  with  great  solemnity, 
and  was  a  man  of  great  address  in 
treaty,  and  had  a  marvellous  credit 
and  power  with  the  Cardinal  Maza- 
rin.**  His  negotiations  may  be  pretty 
completely  traced  through  the  fifth 
and  sixth  volumes  of  Thurloe's  State 
Papers.  ItwaspartofthepoHcyofthe 
Cutiinal  that  Cromwell's  ambassador 
should  at  all  events  be  received  with 
distinpiiahed  courtesy  on  his  touch- 
ing the  shore  of  France.  Lock- 
h^  describes  his  landing  at  Diepj>e 
on  the  24th  of  Apn^  and  his 
reception  by  the  (Governor.  "He 
said  that  he  had  commands  from 
the  Duke  of  LongueviUe  to  re- 
ceive me  with  as  much  respect  as 
possibly  he  could ;  that  all  English- 
men were  likewise  welcome  to  this 
portj  but  more  especially  a  person 
commg  from  his  Highness  the  Lord 
Protector,  qualified  with  a  public 
character  ^  and  that  he  did  veiy 
much  rejoice  it  was  his  good  fortune 
to  be  the  first  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  testify  to  me  the  readiness  of  the 
French  nation  to  express  the  good 
correspondence  and  amity  they  de- 
sired to  hold  with  England.  With 
these  and  several  other  the  like  dis- 
courses he  did  entertain  me  till  we 
came  to  my  lodging  (to  which  there 
had  been  a  great  difficulty  of  access, 
through  the  multitude  of  people  who 
flocked  out  to  see  me  land,  with  great 
acclamations  in  their  mouths  of  wel- 
come, and  desires  that  €k>d  might 
preserve  me  and  mine  from  all  £m- 
ger,  had  not  the  Governor's  servants 
made  way  for  my  passage.)"  The 
ovation  accompamea  him  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne,  and  did  not  stop  there. 
But  Lockhart  had  gone  not  to  be 
covered  with  honours  and  distinc- 
tions, but  to  do  business,  and  that  of 
a  very  serious  kind.  The  continued 
distinctions  received  by  him,  espe- 
cially when  they  were  driven  to  the 
length  of  compelling  him  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country  to  attend  balls 
"on  the  Lord's  ctay,"  irritated  in- 
stead of  conciliating  him,  and  he 
soon  suspected  that  these  profuse 
distinctions    and    kindnesses  were 
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heaped  on  him  to  stifle  his  utterance, 
^t  both  from  temper  and  sagacity 
he  was  eminently  a  man  not  to  be 
tdfled  with.  "Remember  he  is  a 
conrtier  and  Italian,**  is  the  policy 
towards  Mazarin  which  he  impressed 
on  others  and  practised  himselC  He 
allowed  the  mmister  no  repose.  On 
the  28th  of  June  we  find  nim  writ- 
ing :  "  All  my  late  addresses  to  his 
Eminence  for  audience  have  brought 
me  no  other  return  but  delays  and 
new  promises,  which  are  paid  in  no 
better  coin  than  that  of  renewed  ex- 
cuses ;"  and  on  the  24th  July  :  "  It 
seems  the  Court  here  will  spend  so 
much  time  in  resolving  what  to  do 
next  that  they  will  lose  all  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  anything,  and  I  am 
even  wearied  out  with  their  delays 
and  excuses." 

At  length  he  ^t  his  opportunity, 
and  employed  it  to  some  purpose. 
Though  ne  finally  devoted  hunself  to 
the  promotion  of  national  interests, 
his  first  efforts  were  in  favour  of  a 
poor  and  persecuted  people  ;^t  was 
by  his  bold  diplomacy  that  Britain 
was  enabled  to  stretch  out  a  helping 
hand  to  the  Protestants  of  Piedmont. 
When  he  passed  from  this  matter  to 
the  more  immediate  relations  of 
France  and  England,  the  French 
had  nothing  of  a  practical  na- 
ture to  propose.  No  mattery — 
Lockhart  himself  had  a  proposition 
of  a  very  specific  character.  The 
Protector  was  ready  to  aid  France 
in  her  war  with  Spain  for  a  considera- 
tion. A  French  army  under  Turenne 
with  an  English  auxuiarv  force  would 
tjJce  Mardyke  and  Dunkirk  from  the 
Spaniards,  and  these  acquisitions 
should  be  given  over  to  the  Protec- 
tor. The  Cardinal  was  staggered  by 
the  distinctness  and  greatness  of  the 
demand  Compromising  offers  were 
made  for  a  division  of  the  spoU,  but 
the  ambassador  was  obstinate.  These 
two  fortified  towns  were  what  the 
Protector  especially  demanded,  and 
France  must  let  him  have  them,  or 
look  to  it.  Even  after  a  concession 
of  Lockhart's  demand,  one  difiicuKnr 
following  another  intercepted  its  fril- 
filment.  Turenne,  whom  Lockhart 
claimed  as  the  right  man  for  the 
work-  "  did  absolutely  reftise  to  un- 
dertake the  siege  of  Dunkirk,**  but 
was  brou^t  to  reason.  To  the  ques- 


tion, who  should  command  the  Eng- 
lish on  the  occasion,  there  was  a 
simple  and  immediate  answer— Lock- 
hart undertook  it  himself,  and  he 
seems  to  have  done  so  in  the  convic- 
tion that  no  other  person  could  be 
trusted  to  play  out  any  part  of  the 

Ce  with  the  wily  Italian.  At 
^th.  in  the  words  of  Clarendon, 
after  '^such  lively  instances  with  the 
Cardinal,  and  complaints  of  their 
breach  of  faith.  arCi  some  Tnenacee 
that  his  master  knew  where  to  find  a 
rmre  punctual  Jriend,''  an  allied 
army  under  Turenne  and  Lockhart 
besieged  Dunkirk.  The  French  ap- 
pear to  have  sent  at  first  ten  thousaiui 
men.  Lockhart*s  force  numbered 
six  thousand,  and  it  was  remarked 
that  none  of  them  were  the  country- 
men of  the  commander,  who  were  m 
use  to  serve  with  the  French,  but  all 
were  Englishmen,  acting  for  the 
time  in  amance  with  their  old  here- 
ditary foes,  "  their  natuitd  enemies." 
It  is  extremely  curious,  after  history's 
latest  chapter,  to  peruse  even  the 
dull  official  records  of  a  siege,  in 
which  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen 
fought  side  by  side  almost  exactly 
two  hundred  years  ago.  It  is,  for 
instance,  incidentally  curious  to  find 
in  Lockhart's  despatches  such  an 
appreciation  of  the  prowess  of  his 
aUies,  as  they  have  rarely  received 
from  a  British  pen  until  the  Bussian 
war.  In  a  common  attack  made  by 
the  French  and  English  each  on  the 
counterscarp  opposite  to  their  own 
approach,  he  says,  that  "  the  French, 
at  their  lodging  upon  their  point  of 
the  counterscarp,  were  discovered  to 
our  men  that  were  lodged  upon  the 
fort  Leon — ours  was  not  so ;  and  to 
give  your  Lordship  a  true  account  of 
what  passed,  I  must  say  the  French 
made  the  better  lodgement,  though 
that  we  made  stood  us  dearer  than 
theirs  did  them ;  howsoever,  I  thank 
God  for  it,  botn  goes  on  reasonable 
well  now ;  for  when  we  came  short 
of  them  in  the  night,  we  made  up  by 
working  in  the  day.  The  seamen, 
from  whom  I  expected  much,  dia 
nothing  extraordinaiy :  and  indeed 
our  people  wanted  several  thin^ 
that  would  have  contributed  to  their 
cheerful  going  through  with  their 
business,  for  which  I  could  not  pre- 
vail, tiiough  twice  or  thrice  I  impor- 
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tuned  M.  Turenne  about  it.  I  am 
this  day  preparing  a  battery  and 
platform  for  our  mortar  pieces,"  &c. 
And  so  it  was  in  1658  as  in  1856  ; 
the  En^Ush  soldier  is  deficient  in 
many  thmgs  needful  to  his  achieve- 
ments, but  one  thing  he  always  has 
and  gives  freely,  his  own  blood ;  and 
he  makes  his  lodgement  as  efifectuallj 
as  his  better  provided  ally,  though  it 
costs  him  dearer.  Lockhart's  own 
letters  convey  unmistakable  evidence 
that  he  was  a  vigilant  purveyor.  "  If 
eight  hundred  or  one  thousand  beds 
could  be  sent,  it  would  be  a  great 
accommodation  to  our  soldiers^  of 
whom  a  great  many  sicken  daily." 
Again,  "  We  have  not  here  one  bit 
of  coals :  the  soldiers  cannot  be  re- 
strained from  burning  the  deal-boards 
that  are  in  their  houses;  to  send 
them  a  few  coals  will  save  his  High- 
ness treble  their  price  in  boanfe." 
There  is  much  solicitude  about  the 
supply  of  hay,  as  to  which  Lockhart 
distrusts  the  French  promises.  ''The 
Cardinal  promised  to  send  me  an 
express  from  England  to-morrow, 
who  shall  see  the  hay  shipped,  and 
will  bring  a  list  of  such  provisions  as 
they  will  need,  and  bills  of  exchange 
upon  London  to  pay  for  them :  but 
that  must  not  be  trusted  to,  for  the 
Cardinal  being  ready  to  depa^  he  is 
so  pressed  witn  multiplicity  of  busi- 
ness, as  seldom  he  remembers  any- 
thing, save  just  in  the  moment  he  is 
spoke  to.  So  that  if  this  express  do 
not  come,  I  must  beseech  your  Lord- 
ship to  take  care  that  the  hay  be  at 
Mardyke  by  the  first  of  May,  new 
stylo,  and  I  must  beg  the  same  thing 
for  the  recruits."  The  next  demand 
is  for  three  ministers,  who  are  to 
have  jfilSO  a-year  each,  which  he 
thinks  is  encouragement  enough  to 
any  honest  man  who  hath  zeal  for 
his  Master^s  service ;  and  he  is  of 
opinion  that  "  the  popish  priests  who 
go  a-begging  to  vend  tneir  errors, 
will  rise  up  in  judgment  against  our 
ministers,  who  cannot  be  yet  per- 
suaded, even  upon  reasonable  terms, 
to  preach  the  glad  tidings  of  salva- 
tion to  their  poor  countiymen,  who 
have  some  longing  after  the  ordi- 
nances of  GUkL" 

After  the  fashion  of  the  period,  his 
piety  is  minutely  dovetailed  into  his 
practical  sagacity.     ''There  is  one 


part,"  he  says,  "of  the  general  of 
ammunition  that  I  must  speak  parti- 
cularly to,  and  that  is  hana-grenades. 
I  know  they  have  not  been  much 
used  in  our  Ihiglish  war,  but  I  can 
assure  your  Lordship — and  my  former 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  my  present 
experience— that  nothing  can  oe  more 
essential  either  as  to  attack  or  de- 
fence :  and  if  you  have  not  any  con- 
siderable number  of  these  shells  in 
store,  two  or  three  thousand  can  be 
bought  in  Holland,  till  you  can  pro- 
vide more  at  your  iron-works.  A 
soldier^  with  half-a-score  grenades  in 
his  scnp,  looks  like  a  David,  before 
whom  a  Gk>liah,  though  armed,  can- 
not stand"  And  continuing  his  de- 
tailed criticism  on  garrison  stores,  he 
says  all  signifies  liUle  if  there  be  not 
sufficient  tools  and  material  for  tem- 
porary fortification  ;  "  and  I  can 
reckon  nothing  on  this  head  so  mate- 
rial as  palisaaoes;  it's  one  of  the 
best  magazines  can  be  in  garrison ; 
and  he  tnat  hath  men  and  store  of 
them,  may  dispose  of  every  inch  of 
ground  under  the  command  of  his 
cannon,  and  the  spirit  which  must 
move  and  inform  tnis  confused  and 
great  body,  composed  of  a  great 
many  more  individuals  than  1  can 
at  present  muster  up,  must  be  money  ; 
which,  as  Solomon  saith,  under  the 
protection  and  blessing  of  God,  will 
answer  all  things." 

On  the  3d  of  June  there  was  a 
great  battle — Cond^,  Don  John  of 
Austria  and  the  exiled  Duke  of  York 
heading  an  attack  to  relieve  the  gar- 
rison, on  the  besiegers'  army,  led  by 
Turenne  and  Lockhart  This  Drought 
on  a  battle,  eminent  in  the  French 
histories  as  the  battle  of  the  Dunes, 
because  it  was  fought  among  the 
long  range  of  sandhflls  eastws^  of 
Dunkirk.  It  is  seldom  recognised  in 
history  as  one  of  the  battles  from 
which  England  derives  honour.  Yet 
the  contemporary  French  accounts — 
of  which  Sismondi  provides  a  good 
abridgment — describe  the  sanguinary 
and  oDstinate  nature  of  the  conflict 
on  the  fortified  ridge  of  the  principal 
sandhill,  stormed  by  the  English, 
who  there  besan  the  battle,  and 
astonished  bom  their  Spimisn  op- 
ponents and  their  Frencn  allies,  by 
the  resolute  and  persevering  ob- 
stinacy with  which  they  struggled 
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through  the  natural  difficulties  in 
the  ascent  of  a  sandhill;  and  fought 
at  the  siunmit,  when  they  should 
have  been  exhausted  with  their 
labours.  The  allies  were  victorious ; 
and  as  the  official  report  says, ''  the 
French  acknowledge  to  our  nation 
the  honour  of  this  victory.*  "  As  to 
the  si^e  of  Dunkirk,  says  Lord 
Fauconoerff,  writing  to  Thurloe,  "by 
the  little  discourse  I  have  had  witn 
the  Duke  de  OrequL  Chevalier  Gra- 
mont,  and  others,  1  find  they  infi- 
nitely esteem  my  Lord  Lockhart  for 
his  courage,  care,  and  enduring  the 
fatigue  beyond  all  men  they  ever 
saw. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  Lockhart 
writes  conclusively,  in  that  godly 
style  which  had  become  official 
among  the  Cromwellian  generals : 
"  By  the  goodness  of  God  your  ser- 
vant is  now  master  of  Dunlurk — and 
indeed  it  is  a  much  better  place  than 
I  could  have  imagined— blessed  be 
God  for  His  great  mercy :  and  the 


Lord  continue  His  protection  to  his 
Highness,  and  His  countenance  to  all 
lus  other  undertakings."  But  final 
success  only  renewed  the  diplomatic 
disputes  with  the  ally,  who  acted  as 
if  me  acquisition  were  common  to 
both  nations.  Lockhart  met  this  claim 
in  the  face,  and  extracted  from  the 
Cardinal  an  acknowledgment  that 
"His  Highness  (the  Protector)  had 
the  only  title  to  all  that  can  be 
clidmed  of  jurisdiction  over  the  town, 
as  Prince  and  Soverei^,  and  that  he 
alone  hath  right  to  ml  the  powers, 
profits,  and  emoluments,  that  were 
due  to  any  of  their  former  princes,** 

It  is  picturesquely  told,  in  Kennet's 
History,  how  one  morning  Cromwell 
sent  suddenly  to  desire  the  presence 
of  the  Prendi  ambassador  at  White- 
hall, where  he  was  upbraided  with 
the  treachery  of  his  master,  in  having 
given  secret  instructions  to  Turenne 
"  to  keep  Dunkirk  from  the  English- 
man if  he  could"  The  ambas^or, 
with  truth,  protested  his  innocence 
and  his  iniorance,  "upon  which,** 
we  are  told,  "  Cromwell,  pulling  a 

Saper  out -of  his  pocket,  'Here.*  says 
e,  *is  the  copy  of  the  Caroinal's 
order :  and  I  desire  you  to  despatch 
immediately  an  express  to  let  him 


know  that  I  am  not  to  be  imposed 
upon ;  and  that  if  he  deliver  not  up 
the  keys  of  the  town  of  Dunkirk 
within  an  hour  after  it  shall  be  taken, 
tell  him  FU  come  in  person  and  de- 
mand them  at  the  gates  of  Paris.' "  * 
This  is  one  of  the  Mephistopheles 
stories  which  frightened  our  great- 
grandfathersinto  superstitious  fancies 
about  the  ubiquity  of  Old  NolL  Whe- 
ther there  is  any  truth  in  it  or  not, 
it  is  pretty  certain,  from  the  docu- 
mentary evidence,  that  Lockhart  put 
the  matter  right  at  his  own  hand 

Indeed,  few  men  have  better  ex- 
emplified the  household  precept  that 
he  who  would  have  a  thing  done 
well  should  do  it  himself.  That  there 
might  be  no  question  about  the  vigi- 
lance and  sagacity  of  the  besieging 
general,  the  .finbassador,  as  we  have 
seen,  took  that  office  on  himself. 
After  the  place  was  taken  and  a 
governor  was  required,  he  took  that 
office  also.  He  wrote  to  Thurloe  a 
\<mg  anxious  letter  about  the  proper 
person  to  apnoint  as  fort-m^jor,  and 
about  the  difficulty  of  finding  a 
deputy-governor  who  should  act  for 
the  governor  if  he  fell  ill,  or  had 
important  calls  elsewhere;  but  he 
seems  never  to  have  supposed  it  an 
open  question,  that  any  one  could  be 

fovemor  of  the  new  acquisition  but 
e  who  had  been  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring it. 

Since  the  fall  of  Calais,  England 
had  possessed  no  spot  of  earth  on 
the  European  continent,  and  the 
government  of  a  province,  which 
might  possibly  be  the  nucleus  of 
further  British  acquisitions,  was  an 
important  matter.  Lockhart  reported 
to  Secretary  Thurloe  administrative 
arrangements  to  which  few  in  the 

g resent  day  would  object  He  says 
e  considers  himself  bound  to  "  re- 
serve to  the  inhabitants  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  property,  the  liber^  of 
their  conscience,  and  tne  administra- 
tion of  justice  according  to  their 
usual  laws  and  customs,  in  all  matters 
of  difference  between  man  and  man. 
This/'  he  continues  to  say,  ''is  all 
his  Highness  is  bound  to  by  his  trea^ 
with  France;  which  being  just  in 
itself,  I  make  it  my  study  that  all 
their  privileges  of  this  nature  be  in- 


*  Compute  Hittory,  iii  208. 
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violably  preserved — and,  in  so  doing, 
give  full  satisfaction  both  to  the 
magistrates  and  inhabitants."  A 
bo(fy  of  "  Jesuites,  Capauchins,  and 
Recollects,"  troubled  him  with  diffi- 
culties about  the  oath  to  reveal  all 
plots  against  the  supremacy  of  the 
Protectorate,  and  its  inconsistence 
with  the  privileges  of  the  Confes- 
sional But  they  found  themselves 
in  honest  hands,  and  gave  little  an- 
noyance. In  the  Governor's  practice 
the  soldier  and  the  ^ntleman  got 
the  better  of  the  Puritan.  He  kept 
his  bargain  apparently  both  in  letter 
and  in  spirit,  and  the  Romish  priests 
could  not  be  safer,  for  all  temporal 

Eurposes,  than  in  tne  hands  of  their 
onest  religious  enemy. 
At  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  to 
which  Charles  IL  came  as  a  humble 
sum)liant,  Lockhart  was  received 
witn  high  distinction  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  great  European 
power.  But  the  times  were  soon  to 
chan^,  and  it  was  to  be  seen  who 
should  revolve  with  the  wheel  and 
who  should  remain  steadily  anchor- 
ed to  their  own  fixed  principles. 
None  came  better  forth  from  the 
revolution  of  the  Restoration  than 
Lockhart.  Disregarding  self-interest, 
and  those  abstract  questions  about 
monarchy  and  republicanism  which 
can  be  so  easily  bent  to  the  service 
of  self-interest,  he  threw  himself  on 
the  simple  code  of  military  fidelity. 
Dunkirk  was  the  place  where  Charles 
desired  to  meet  his  friends;  and 
Lockhart,  by  receiving  him  there, 
mi^ht  have  rivalled  Monk  in  his 
claims  on  the  monarchy.  But  he 
aiii3wered  with  brief  simplicity  that 
he  had  been  trusted  with  the  fortress 
by  the  republic,  and  he  would  hold 
it  for  the  repuolic ;  and  the  joyfiil 
band  of  royuusts  had  to  seek  a  less 
convenient  place  of  assemblage  at 
Breda.  Hume,  who  says  that  Lock- 
hart was  nowise  averse  to  the  king's 
service,  and  that  he  resisted  very 
urgent  pnersuasions.  says  rather  cha- 
racteristically :  "Tnis  scruple,  though 
on  the  present  occurrence  it  ap- 
proaches towards  superstition,  it  is 
difficult  for  us  entirely  to  condemn." 
There  were,  according  to  Clarendon, 
other  overtures  which  he  probably 
had  still  less  hesitation  in  rejecting. 
It  would  have  been  extremely  con- 


venient to  Prance  to  have  got  pos- 
session of  Mardyke  and  Dunkirk  in 
the  mM^  of  the  Restoration :  "  certain 
it  is,"  says  Clarendon,  ''  that  at  the 
same  time  that  he  refused  to  treat 
with  the  King  he  refused  to  accept 
the  great  oflfers  made  to  him  by  the 
CaroinaL  who  had  a  high  esteem  for 
him,  ana  offered  to  make  him  Mar- 
shal of  France^  with  great  appoint- 
ments of  pensions  and  other  emolu- 
ments, if  ne  would  deliver  Dunkirk 
and  Mardvke  into  the  hands  of 
France ;  all  which  overtures  he  re- 
jected." And  yet,  strangely  enough, 
it  had  been  better  for  the  subsequent 
honour  of  England  if  he  had  acceded 
to  them. 

His  opinions  and  his  early  training 
inclining  him  to  royaltjr,  he  resolved 
to  lead  the  life  of  a  quiet  loyal  sub- 
ject. He  began  to  teach  his  country- 
men the  English  method  of  agri- 
culture, but  afterwards  settled  in 
Huntingdonshire,  apparently  to  be 
far  away  from  the  wretched  disputes 
which  were  teariiu^  his  own  country. 
Proffers  were  made  to  him  by  the 
revolutionary  party ;  if  we  may  take 
Burnet's  authority,  Algernon  Sydney 
himself  took  pains  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  one  whose  courage  was 
so  v^uable,  and  whose  adherence  to 
the  cause  of  the  Commonwealth  had 
been  so  tenacioua  All  their  prof- 
fers, however,  were  quietly  but  stead- 
ily r^ected.  This  honesty  had  the 
good  fortune,  rare  in  that  age,  not 
to  go  unrewarded.  He  was  employ- 
ed at  the  Courts  of  Brandenourg 
and  Nuremburg  at  the  time  when 
King  Charles  entered  on  his  cele- 
brated secret  alliance  with  Louis 
XIV.  for  the  destruction  of  Holland. 
It  is  said  that  he  suspected  his 
mission  to  be  virtually,  though  not 
avowedly,  subservient  to  tms  aJ- 
liance;  and  Burnet  attributes  his 
broken  health,  and  his  death  a  few 
years  afterwaras,to  his  mortification 
on  this  discovery.  It  i^  perhaps 
scarcely  consistent  with  this  suppo- 
sition, that  he  was  soon  afterwards 
sent  as  King  Charles's  ambassador 
to  Paris.  Again,  as  in  the  days  of 
Dunkirk,  he  showed  his  high  spirit 
as  a  public  man,  and  his  determina- 
tion that  the  honour  of  England 
should  not  suffer  in  his  hands.  Two 
characteristic  anecdotes  have  been 
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preserved  of  this  mission.  Accord- 
ing to  one,  he  resolved  to  put  down 
a  practice  of  the  French  privateers 
in  seizing  English  merchant  vessels, 
and  obtaming  condemnation  of  them 
as  Dutch  vessels  sailing  imder  a 
fraudulent  flag.  Sudi  a  seizure  had 
just  been  made,  and  the  vessel  lay 
at  Dunkirk.  Lockhart  went  to 
Court  for  an  audience,  and  demand- 
ed her  release.  But  the  claim  of 
the  British  Government  was  dis- 
avowed to  the  French  ambassador 
at  the  recommendation  of  Pepys, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  who 
said  merchants  were  all  rogues,  and 
the  British  Government  admitted 
the  prize  to  be  fair.  A  very  black 
charge  stands  against  the  most  can- 
did and  amusing  of  diarists,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  had  actually  an  interest 
in  the  French  privateer,  which  was 
built  out  of  British  navy  stores  pur- 
loined by  him.  It  is  very  unlikely 
that  Lockhart  knew  anything  about 
such  malicious  gossip  —  he  knew 
only  that  the  m^esty  of  England 
was  insulted  in  his  person,  and  he 
begged  to  be  recalled  if  his  own 
Court  declined  to  support  him  in 
the  position  he  had  taken  up.  The 
Court  of  England  did  support  him, 
and  the  vessel  was  restoreo.  Another 
story  of  his  last  mission  to  France 
we  must  give  in  the  words  of 
Burnet  :— 

^'  Lockhart  had  a  French  Popish 
servant  who  was  dying,  and  sent 
for  the  sacrament,  upon  which  it 
was  brought,  with  tne  procession 
ordinary  m  such  cases.  Lockhart, 
hearing  of  this,  ordered  his  gates  to 
be  shut :  and  upon  that  many  were 
inflamea,  and  were  running  to  force 
his  fi;ates ;  but  he  ordered  all  his 
family  to  stand  to  their  arms,  and 
if  any  force  was  offered  to  fire. 
There  was  a  great  noise  made  of  this, 
but  no  force  was  offered.  He  re- 
solved to  complain  first,  and  so 
went  to  Court  and  expostulated 
upon  it  He  said  his  house  was  his 
mastei^s  house,  and  here  a  public  tri- 
umph was  attempted  on  his  mas- 
ter's religioiL  and  affronts  were 
offered  him ;  he  said,  if  apriest  had 
brought  the  sacrament  pnvately  he 
would  have  connived  at  it,  but  he 


asked  reparation  for  so  public  an 
injury.  The  King  of  France  seemed 
to  be  highly  displeased  at  this,  calling 
it  the  greatest  indignity  that  had 
ever  been  done  to  ms  Gk>d  during 
his  reign.  Yet  the  point  did  not 
bear  arguing;  so  Lockhart  said  no- 
thing to  that.  When  Lockhart  went 
from  him,  Pomponne  followed  him. 
sent  after  him  by  the  king,  and  tola 
him  he  would  force  the  king  to  suffer 
none  of  his  subjects  to  serve  him. 
He  answered  he  would  order  his 
coachman  to  drive  the  quicker  to 
Paris  to  prevent  that,  and  left  Pom- 
ponne to  guess  the  meaning.  As 
soon  as  he  came  to  his  house  he 
ordered  all  his  French  servants  to 
be  immediately  paid  off  and  dis- 
missed. The  Court  of  England  was 
forced  to  justify  him  in  all  this  mat- 
ter. A  public  letter  of  thanks  was 
written  to  him  upon  it;  and  the 
Court  of  France  thot^ht  fit  to  digest 
it ;  but  the  French  Sing  looked  on 
him  ever  after  with  great  coldness, 
if  not  with  aversion."* 

He  died  at  his  post  as  English 
Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  France, 
in  the  year  1675.  The  only  portrait 
of  Lockhart  we  ever  happen  to  have 
seen  is  in  Harding's  mographical 
Mirror,  Though,  like  the  other  en- 
gravings in  tlmt  curious  book,  a 
meagre  stipple,  the  attention  of  a 
casual  ini^ector  is  sure  to  be  ar- 
rested by  tne  fine  forehead,  the  full 
expressive  eyes,  the  haughty  intel- 
lectual lip,  and  a  general  air  of 
handsome  grandeur,  which  would 
remind  one  of  the  portraits  of  Marl- 
borough, were  there  not  more  can- 
dour and  earnestness  in  the  expres- 
sion. 

Lockhart,  when  he  was  sent  by 
Charles  IL  to  the  Court  of  France, 
represented  England  only  j  Scotland, 
though  still  a  separate  nation,  with 
separate  and  even  hostile  interests, 
was  too  poor  to  have  an  ambassador 
of  her  own.  Hie  next  diplomatist 
we  shall  call  up  represented  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Gfreat  Britain ; 
and  it  is  curious  enough  that,  after 
the  lapse  of  half  a  centuiy^  during 
which  the  power  of  Louis  XTV.  had 
waxed  and  waned,  we  find  the  stoiy 
of  Dunkirk  taken  up  andcontinuedby 


*  BnBNiT*8  Own  Time$t  B.  III.,  umo  1676. 
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a  Scottish  diplomatist  The  lament- 
able transaction  by  which  the  fortress 
was  sold  to  France  is  only  too  well 
known.  The  great  Yauban  soon 
afterwards  expounded  his  system  of 
fortification,  which,  by  inexhaustible 
flanking  works,  was  to  render  any 
swamp  impregnable,  if  sufScient 
money  and  skm  were  expended  on 
it.  Colbert,  whom  we  have  found 
boasting  of  his  Scottish  descent,  re- 
solved to  employ  the  great  resources 
of  France  in  raising  a  fortress  at 
every  extremity  of  the  scattered  em- 
pire of  Louis.  Besides  the  states  it 
had  absorbed  in  central  Europe,  it 
had  a  footing  in  Hindostan ;  and  in 
the  New  World  it  bid  fair  for  pre- 
eminence. Quebec,  and  the  other 
Canadian  forts,  with  the  vast  desert- 
ed ruins  still  visible  in  Nova  Scotia, 
are  remnants  of  the  great  works 
which,  by  fortifying  the  extremity 
of  her  frontier,  seemed  to  be  the 
steps  by  which  France  was  gradu- 
ally marching  to  the  dominion  of  the 
world.  If  the  distant  extremities 
were  protected  by  works  so  costly, 
those  opposite  to  the  State  which 
rivalled  France  and  domineered  over 
the  sea,  were  of  course  still  more 
elaboratelv  fortified.  The  works  at 
Dunkirk  became  the  wonder  of  the 
day ;  and  topographical  writers 
luxuriate  in  the  description  of  the 
ten  bastions  —  the  half-  moons  — 
the  great  circumvallation  of  sand- 
mounds,  and  the  ship  canal,  uniting 
to  form  the  Sebastopol  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago.  It  was  built  to 
command  the  Channel,  by  affording 
an  impregnable  refuge  to  the  fleets 
and  the  pnvateers  of  jfrance.  It  was 
the  natural  resource  of  a  nation  un- 
able to  cope  with  us  on  sea,  but 
strong  on  shore^  to  have  places  of 
refuge  for  her  ships— -a  policy  indeed 
so  soundj  that  in  tne  late  war  it  saved 
for  Russia  all  that  she  preserved  of 
her  marine  force.  The  tortifications 
of  Dunkirk  were  an  object  of  strong 
alarm  to  Britain.  At  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  whUe  many  more  conspicu- 
ous advantages  were  abandoned  by 
Britain,  the  destruction  of  these 
works  was  demanded  and  conceded. 
But  it  was  believed  tiiat  the  French 
were  again  warily  re-constructing 
them,  and  Lord  Stair  was  sent  to 
Paris  to  insist  that  the  works  should 


be  stopped.  Old  age  had  crept  on 
the  Grand  Monarch,  accompanied  by- 
many  humiliationcL  but  this  seemea 
the  worst  of  all,  tnat  he  should  be 
controlled  in  the  operation  of  ordi- 
nary public  works,  as  if  he  were  a 
sharp  tenant  on  a  building  lease,  who 
desired  to  overreach  his  landlord. 
Yet  too  many  incidents  in  his  bril- 
liant history  show  that  his  observance 
of  treaties  was  only  to  be  relied  on 
when  he  did  not  dare  to  violate 
them.  Stair  insisted  on  the  works 
bein^  stopped.  The  Ambassadoi^s 
pertinacity  was  extremely  irritating 
to  Louis.  He  became  petulant  and 
querulous;  said  he  had  heretofore 
rilled  the  affairs  of  his  own  do- 
minions,— sometimes  those  of  others, 
— and  was  he  to  be  controlled  in 
the  execution  of  certain  canal  and 
harbour  works,  calculated  for  the 
benefit  of  his  poor  subjects )  But 
the  Ambassador  was  firm;  there 
were  many  other  shapes  in  which 
works  beneficial  to  the  subjects  of 
France  might  be  carried  out;  these 
had  the  unfortunate  effect  of  giving 
alarm  to  the  merchants  of  Englan<^ 
and  they  were  contrary  to  treaty — 
they  must  be  abandoned.  Louis 
sulkily  yielded,  leaving  certain  in- 
completed works  to  bear  testimony 
against  the  rigidity  of  British  diplo- 
macy. Perhaps  the  precedent  may 
be  of  use. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  Lord  Stair's 
embassy  to  exercise  a  considerable 
influence  over  the  destinies  of  France. 
He  was  instrumental  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  as 
Regent.  Louis  XIY.,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  his  divine  right,  had  settled 
the  government  of  the  kingdom  by 
bequest.  His  will  was  set  aside  by 
the  Parliament  of  Paris.  It  was 
thought  that  the  States-General— 
which  was  the  nearest  parallel  to  a 
parliament  in  the  British  sense  of 
the  term — should  have  been  summon- 
ed on  such  an  occasion,  and  that  the 
adjustment  should  not  have  been 
left  to  a  mere  executive  or  official 
body  like  the  Parliament  of  Paria 
In  truth,  however,  it  was  like  many 
other  events  in  PVench  history — ^a 
coup  executed  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  influence. 
Lord  Stair  was  conspicuously  present 
in  one  of  the  lanterns,  or  entlironed 
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seats,  and  it  was  said  by  some  of  the 
contemporary  annalists  that  this  was 
suggested  by  the  Abb^  Dubois,  for 
thepuriK)6e  of  proclaiming  the  support 
of  Britain  to  tne  claims  of  the  !Uuke. 
The  assertion  of  some  annalists  of 
the  pNeriod,  that  the  Duke  carried 
his  point  by  intimidation,  and  that  he 
brought  with  him  an  overwhelming 
armed  force,  is  contradicted  flatly  by 
Voltaire,  who  says  he  was  present, — 
that  there  was  no  more  than  the 
usual  ceremonial  display  of  militai^ 
force,  and  that  the  Duke  took  his 
place  as  one  who  held  it  by  etiquette 
and  natural  right 

By  some  writers,  the  influence 
which  Stair  exercised  on  this  occa- 
sion has  been  carried  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  mere  ceremonial  counte- 
nance. It  is  said  that,  as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  house  of  Han- 
over, which  superseded  the  house  of 
Stewart,  he  wnispered  into  the  ear 
of  the  ambitious  Duke  that  it  would 
be  the  interest  of  the  new  line  of 
British  monarchs  to  countenance  a 
new  line  of  French  monarchs,  which 
the  junior  branch  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  might  begin  in  the  person 
of  the  Duke  himself.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Duke  often  consulted 
Stair ;  that  the  British  Ambassador 
had  a  greater  influence  with  him 
than  the  old  French  party  liked.  It 
is  curious  to  connect  the  accounts 
rendered  bv  men  who  died  before  the 
first  Revolution  of  the  advice  given 
bv  the  Ambassador,  with  the  career  of 
£galit^.  and  with  the  actual  posses- 
sion or  the  Crown  of  France  for 
eighteen  years  by  Louis  Philippe,  the 
grandson  of  the  Kegent. 

Stair  had  disagreeable  duties  to  per- 
form, Herepresentedthatfirstgovem- 
ment  of  the  Hanover  dynasty  which, 
by  its  jealous  severity  towards  its 
parliamentary  opponents,  created  the 
Jacobite  insurrection.  He  was  enabled 
to  provide  his  Government  with  infor- 
mation which,  had  they  been  active, 
might  have  enabled  them  to  put 
down  the  attempt  without  either  the 
soldier  or  the  nangman.  His  pre- 
cautionary warnings  would  have 
been  a  more  agreeable  duty  had  they 
been  more  successful,  but  the  duty 
that  remained   was   eminently  un- 

Eleasant.    Knowing  that  the  Gheva- 
er  was    going    to   pass   through 


France  on  his  way  to  Scotland,  he 
demanded  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment should  intercept  him.  He  ob- 
tained an  order  from  his  friend  the 
new-made  Regent :  but  as  Sismondi 
says,  "  Contades,  charg^  de  cet  ordre, 
etoit  bien  r^lu  k  ne  pas  trouver 
celui  qu'il  cherchoit."  Stair  knew 
this  very  well,  and  made  his  own 
arran^ments  through  a  man  named 
Douglas,  to  catch  the  Prince,  but 
the  emissary  and  his  followers  were 
baffled  by  the  dexterity  of  a  mdin 
tresse  de  poste,  and  the  Chevalier, 
after  trying  several  points  in  vain, 
reached  Dimkirk,  where  he  was  pro- 
bably all  the  more  easily  enabled  to 
embark  from  the  dismantling  and 
abandonment  of  the  fortifications, 
which  his  pursuer  had  so  ri^dly 
carried  out.  After  the  failure  of  the 
Chevalier's  enterprise,  the  disagree- 
able duties  had  to  oe  resumed.  Tnere 
can  surely  be  nothing  more  uncon- 
genial to  a  fair  and  generous  mind 
tnan  to  drive  a  fallen  exile  from  his 
chosen  place  of  retreat, — and  yet 
sometimes  this  must  be  done.  To 
France  the  possession  of  the  exiled 
Britbh  Court  was  the  possession  of 
a  political  weapon,  by  which  Britain 
might  at  any  time  be  threatened,  or 
if  need  be,  wounded.  It  was  a  wea- 
pon which  the  rulers  of  France  used 
entirely  for  present  obje(^ — and 
who  shall  blame  them?  Without 
committing  some  great  crime,  it  was 
impossible  to  prevent  foreign  nations 
.from  including  the  cause  of  the  exiled 
Stewarts  in  their  game.  But  it  was 
possible  to  keep  the  exiles  at  a  dis- 
tance from  those  courts  with  which 
their  immediate  connection  was 
chiefly  dangerous.  It  was  the  first 
point  of  all — the  most  important, yet 
the  most  difficult  to  be  attained,  that 
they  should  not  remain  within  the 
soil  of  France.  Such  was  the  de- 
mand, and  the  Regent  was  obliged 
to  comply. 

No  doubt  throughout  the  tone  of 
Lord  Stair^s  embaray  there  is  a  cha- 
racter of  haughtiness  and  harshness 
not  immediately  reconcilable  with 
the  character  earned  by  that  ambas- 
sador, of  having  exceeded  the  most 
courtly  Frenchman  of  his  day  in  po- 
lished suavity  and  thorough  know- 
ledge of  court  etiquette.  But  he  had 
an  object  before  him  which,  under 
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whateyer  suavity  it  was  vaniiahed, 
could  not  be  accomplished  without 
the  fartiter  in  re.  He  had  to  bring 
Britain  up  to  a  par,  in  European  con- 
sideration, with  the  position  which 
the  victories  and  fame  of  the  Great 
Louis  had  achieved  for  France,  and 
the  task  was  all  the  more  arduous, 
since  the  opportunity  of  accomDlish- 
ing  it,  so  signally  sdSbrded  by  Marl- 
borough's victories,  had  been  lost  at 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  Britain  owes 
him  a  ^ood  deal.  He  gave  her  diplo- 
macy Siat  manly  tone  which,  wnen 
in  proper  hands,  separates  it  entirely 
from  the  trickery  of  the  Italian  school 
He  taught  practically  that,  at  the 
conference-table,  Britain  must  trust, 
not  to  skilful^evasion,  or  happy  du- 
biety of  tone,  but  to  her  own  stren^h, 
and  the  just  moderation  with  wBch 
it  is  used.  He  taught  that  the  true 
spirit  of  British  diplomacy  was  plainly 
to  ask  what  the  country  demandea, 
and  to  obtain  fulfilment  of  that  de- 
mand, neither  abating  it  because  the 
opponent  is  found  to  be  strong,  nor 
increasing  it  because  he  is  found  to 
be  weak. 

The  French  disliked  him  cordially. 
In  the  success  with  which  he  exacted 
the  Mfilment  of  oflfensive  demands, 
they  saw  the  humiliation  of  their  own 
rulers.  Many  offensive  stories  were 
mixed  with  his  name.  It  was  the  fate 
of  Britain  at  that  time  to  have  two 
representatives  abroad  whose  ances- 
tral names  were  associated  with  a 
great  political  crime  still  fresh  in 
men*s  minds,  and  well  known  wher- 
ever there  were  any  adherents  of  the 
Stewarts — the  massacre  of  Glencoe. 
Lord  Glenorchy,  the  representative  of 
the  ferocious  Breadalbane,  was  Am- 
bassador first  to  Denmark,  and  after- 
wards to  Russia.  Lord  Stair  was  the 
son  of  the  politic  instigator  of  his 
Highland  vengeance.  Gloating  over 
sucn  a  precedent,  some  letter-writers 
of  the  day  accused  Stair  of  what 
surely  it  is  safe  to  call  a  crime  that 
no  British  ambassador  could  be  guilty 
of— a  design  to  assassinate  the  Che- 
valier. To  show  the  spirit  that  was 
in  his  blood,  a  story  was  invented 
how  an  ancestor — called,  in  ignorance 
of  the  family  name.  Sir  (Jeoige  Stair — 
had,  from  sheer  love  of  a  bloody  gra- 
tification of  his  vengeance,  obtained 
the  privilege  of  acting  the  part  of  the 


masked  executioner  who  beheaded 
Charles  L  But,  assailed  as  he  was  by 
a  powerful  French  combination,  it  was 
the  lot  of  the  man  who  had  bullied 
I>)uis  XIY.,  and  bent  the  Regent  to 
his  will,  to  fall  before  the  predomi- 
nance of  an  Edinburgh  silversmith. 
He  was  recalled  becaiue,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  would  not  recommend  himself 
to  the  countenance  of  John  Law. 

We  drop  the  curtain  on  these  con- 
tests of  two  great  powers,  and  the 
reader  will  be  so  good  as  to  suppose  it 
raised  in  the  humbler  Court  or  Den- 
marl^  and  the  remote  Palace  of  Fre- 
dericksberg,  about  the  year  1771.  Hie 
notorious  Struensee,  wno,  with  a  few 
long  strides,  passed  from  the  function 
of  a  German  village  doctor  to  that  of 
prime  minister,  or.  more  properly,  dic- 
tator of  Deninark,  has  just  reached 
the  climax  of  his  meteoric  ascendancy. 
He  was  a  prodigious  reformer;  but  it 
is  useless  to  discuss  the  merit  of  his 
^jects.  If  there  was  any  nation  in 
Europe  at  that  time  where  the  Pom- 
bals,  Josephs,  or  Potemkins  could 
take  great  social  flystems  to  pieces  and 
reconstruct  them  scientifically,  with- 
out mischief  or  danger,  Denmark  was 
not  that  nation.  Nowhere  was  there  a 
harder  system  of  immovable  unifor- 
mity and  routine,  protected  by  a 
powerful  aristocranc  order  whose  ex- 
istence depended  on  its  being  executed 
to  the  minutest  tittle.  The  old  Norse 
freedom  and  recklessness  were  entirely 
gone,  and  everything  was  frozen  into 
an  icy  permanence  by  the  frigid  in- 
fluence which  the  Russian  autocracy 
and  bureauocracy  were  then  exercising 
over  the  northern  nations.  But  how- 
ever judicious  or  acceptable  in  them- 
selves Struensee's  reforms  might  have 
been,  they  came  from  a  poisoned 
fountain.  He  was  one  of  that  most 
odious  of  all  classes  of  statesmen — a 
royal  fiftvourite  |  and,  of  the  two  kinds 
of  royal  &vountism,  his  was  by  re- 
pute the  more  odious — the  favourit- 
ism of  a  woman.  The  young  Queen 
of  Denmark,  Caroline  Matilda^  the 
sister  of  George  IIL,  was  reared  in  a 
Court  where  a  princess  was  certainly 
not  likely  to  imbibe  profligacy;  ^a 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  one 
brought  up  under  the  same  auspices 
as  her  rigid  brother,  becoming  even 
amenable  to  a  chaige  of  levity.  Her 
possession   of  remarkable    beauty, 
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and  great  powers  of  fascination,  are 
scarcely  less  easily  reconcilable  with 
that  generation  of  the  royal  family. 
Her  powers  of  fascination  seem,  how- 
ever, to  be  beyond  a  doubt.  It  can 
be  as  little  doubted  that  she  was 
wayward  and  indiscreet ;  and  indeed 
her  own  family  did  little  to  vindicate 
her  fame  from  graver  charges.  If  it 
were  any  vindication  of  her  conduct, 
it  is  certain  that  her  husband  Christian 
was  as  contemptible  and  odious  a 
being  as  ever  hved  in  a  sty  of  pro- 
fligacy—a sort  of  vulgarised  Darmey, 
in  a  single-breasted  coat  and  pow- 
dered wig.  Struensee  was  originally 
his  own  favourite,  and  was  dxageed 
by  him,  ]6fith  that  indecorous  vdie- 
mence  with  which  weak  men  tug  at 
their  favourites,  into  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  the  palace.  He  was  highly 
educated,  handsome,  clever,  and 
agreeable.  The  Queen  certainly  liked 
hmi;  and  she  had  some  ^ood  sub- 
stantial reasons  for  awardmg  him  a 
decorous  preference.  He  took  in 
hand  the  cnarge  of  the  voun^  Crown 
Prince's  health,  as  a  physician,  and 
superintended  the  tramm^  both  of 
his  body  and  mind.  A  mother  mi^ht 
have  sympathy  for  all  reasonable 
dispensations  of  kindness  to  such  a 
person,  and  Struensee  had  claims 
perhaps  of  a  still  more  touching  kind, 
m  being  the  means  of  reconcilmg  the 
royal  couple  to  each  other — of  exact- 
ing promises  of  reformation  from  the 
Emg,  and  pardon  of  his  past  profli- 
gacy from  the  poor  Queen. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the 
three — the  King,  the  Queen,  or  their 
favourite— acted  the  maddest  part  in 
the  political  saturnalia  which  fol- 
lowed. Struensee's  certainlv  was  the 
guiding  hand  so  far  as  there  was 
guidance.  Step  by  step  he  rose  in 
political  power,  each  step  being  at- 
tended by  an  excess  of  folly  and  pre- 
sumption. At  len^h,  when  he  had 
the  iate  of  Denmanc  m  his  hands,  he 
scattered  to  the  winds  at  one  blast 
the  ol|^  Council  of  State,  in  which  the 
representatives  of  the  chief  families 
ofDenmark  held  absolute  oligarchical 
rule.  He  tnmsferred  the  power  of 
government  to  a  ministeriid  board 
subservient  to  his  own  bidding.  It 
was  scarcely  consistent  with  human 
nature  that  the  discharged  statesmen 
should  bear  this  act  with  Christian 


meekness.  At  the  same  time,  the 
favourite  could  not  so  easily  make 
good  harvests,  and  abolish  idle  habits 
among  the  people,  as  he  could  dismiss 
the  CoundL  The  times  happened  to 
be  hard,  and  the  people  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  nobles,  charging 
the  favourite  with  their  calamities. 
Drunk  with  power,  he  did  manv 
frantic  and  wicked  tnings ;  but  of  all 
his  follies  and  vices,  the  least  defen- 
sible part  of  his  conduct  was  his 
treatment  of  the  Queen.  With  such 
a  husband  as  she  had,  and  with  all 
the  Court  against  her,  she  unfortu- 
natelv  was  too  solely  dependent  on 
the  favourite.  He  exulted  in  his 
stren^h,  and  proclaimed,  as  it  were, 
his  tnumph  in  conduct  wnich  would 
have  been  despicable  if  the  poor 
woman  had  been  erring,  and  was 
fiendish  if  she  were  innocent. 

At  length  a  blow  was  struck.  The 
Queen  was  arrested,  so  were  Struen- 
see and  his  friend  Brand.  The  tri- 
umphant party  were  madder  with  suc- 
cess than  even  the  fallen  favourite  had 
ever  been.  They  fiercely  demanded 
blood.  Struensee  was  at  once  hurled 
with  Oriental  precipitancy  from  the 
throne  to  the  scaffold,  and  was  exe- 
cuted with  every  concomitant  of 
ignominy  and  horror. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Queen 
would  have  been  a  victim  had  not  a 
hand  been  stretched  out  to  save  her. 
The  whole  wild  history  was  watched 
by  the  calm  observant  eye  of  a  young 
Sicot— Colonel  Robert  Keith,  who, 
though  a  novice  in  diplomacv,  was 
deemed  suitable  to  be  trusted  with 
so  quiet  a  post  as  the  Danish  mission. 
But  few  veteran  ambassadors  have 
ever  been  more  sorely  tried.  Was  he 
to  see  the  sister  of  his  Sovereign 
put  to  death,  and  if  not,  where  were 
the  means  hj  which  he  could  avert 
her  fate  ]  No  doubt,  national  wars 
had  often  been  caused  bv  acts  far 
more  trLQing.  Philip  Y.  of  Spain  had 
declared  that  rivers  of  blood  would 
not  wash  out  an  incidental  slight 
thrown  on  his  £eunily,  and  he  would 
not  have  thought  thousands  of  lives 
unduly  wasted  in  such  a  cause.  But 
it  was  not  to  be  concluded  that  Bri- 
tain would  plunge  into  a  European 
war  for  the  fate  of  one  person,  though 
that  person  were  aPrmcess.  These 
were  the  diplomatic  difficulties  which 
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would  surround  such  a  question  at 
the  conference -table*  The  young 
Ambassador  solved  them  all  by  an 
act  of  wise  heroism.  He  was  iree  at 
all  events  to  sacrifice  his  own  per- 
sonal safely  in  the  cause.  He  took 
it  on  himself  to  denounce  any  act 
of  violence  to  the  Queen  as  an  act  of 
war  with  England,  and  to  strike  his 
fla^  as  one  who  was  no  lon^r  an 
ambassador  protected  by  the  law  of 
nations,  but  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemies  of  his  country. 

A  little  examination  will  show  the 
disinterested  wisdom  of  the  step.  K 
it  proved  successful,  and  the  revolu- 
tionists spared  the  Queen,  it  would 
be  for  the  consideration  of  tne  British 
Government  whether  or  not  they 
should  punish  the  successful  blusterer 
for  an  excess  of  his  constitutional 
powers  as  a  British  Ambassador.  K 
he  were  unsuccessful — if  the  Danish 
Cabinet  defied  the  representative  of 
Britain,  and  sacrificed  the  Queen  to 
their  vengeance — it  was  still  in  the 
power  of  the  British  (Government  to 
repudiate  the  act  of  the  Ambassador, 
and  be  at  peace  with  Denmark. 

The  question  fortunately  did  not 
arise  in  its  more  formidable  shape. 
No  violence  beyond  enforced  seclu- 
sion was  offerea  to  the  Queen.  An 
uncertainty,  which  may  be  called  un- 
satisfactory rather  than  mysterious, 
hanss  over  the  subsequent  intercourse 
of  the  two  governments  about  her 
destination.  The  histoiy  of  the  time 
does  not  speak  of  war  with  Denmark 
as  one  of  the  perUs  of  Britain,  but 
the  diplomacy  refers  to  a  formidable 
naval  force  prepared  to  rescue  the 
Queen  from  the  hands  of  her  enemies. 
In  the  Annual  Register  for  the  year, 
there  is  a  pretty  full  history  of  the 
revolution,  lollowed  by  an  account  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  contest  between 
Denmark  and  the  Dey  of  Algiers. 
About  the  position  of  the  Queen  of 
Denmark,  the  writer  of  the  chronicle 
for  the  year  speaks  as  one  who  desired 
information,  out  had  it  not  to  give. 
Nothing  is  said  of  an  armed  force 
being  fitted  out,  yet  the  following 
passage  of  a  letter  from  Lord  Suflfolk, 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  has  an  air  as  if 
Britain  had  made  preparation   for 


war.  "  The  national  object,"  he  says, 
"  of  procuring  the  liberty  of  a  daugh- 
ter of  England,  confined  in  Denmark 
after  her  connection  with  Denmark 
was  dissolved,  is  now  obtained.  For 
this  alone  an  armament  was  prepared, 
and  therefore,  as  soon  as  tne  acqui- 
escence of  the  Court  of  Copenhagen 
was  known,  the  preparations  were 
suspended,  that  the  mercantile  and 
marine  interests  of  this  kingdom 
might  be  affected  no  longer  than 
was  necessary  by  the  expectation  of 
a  war.  Insteaa  of  a  hostile  arma- 
ment, two  frigates  and  a  sloop  are 
now  ordered  to  Elsinore.  One  of 
them  is  already  in  the  Downs,  the 
others  will  repair  thither  immediately, 
and  as  soon  as  the  wind  permits  they 
will  proceed  to  their  destination."* 
The  small  force  was  sent  as  a  sort  of 
guard  of  honour  to  accompany  the 
Queen  to  her  place  of  retreat  at  Zell, 
known  from  its  tragic  association 
with  another  princess  connected  with 
the  house  of  Hanover.  The  allusion 
to  the  larger  force  which  might  have 
been  fitted  out,  but  was  not,  may  be 
suspected  to  have  been  a  small  di- 
plomatic expedient  for  imparting  a 
wholesome  alarm  to  the  ruling  powers 
in  Denmark. 

The  shape  in  which  the  acknow- 
ledgments of  his  Court  seem  to  have 
been  conveyed  to  the  spirited  young 
Ambassador  has  the  same  unsatisfac- 
tory mystery  or  uncertainty  which 
characterises  the  whole  conduct  of 
the  British  Court  in  this  matter. 
The  anxiously  awaited  despatch,  in 
which  his  conduct  was  to  be  approved 
or  condemned,  contained,  if  we  may 
believe  the  laborious  editor  of  his 

Sapers,  neither  approval  nor  con- 
emnation  :  but  ^the  parcel  flew 
open,  and  tne  Order  of  the  Bath  fell 
at  his  feet !  The  insignia  had  been 
enclosed  by  the  King^  own  hands, 
with  a  despatch  commanding  him  to 
invest  himself  forthwith,  and  appear 
at  the  Danish  Court."  t 

It  had  got  wind  among  th§  gos- 
sips of  the  day  that  there  was  some- 
thing peculiar  in  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  Keith's  services,  for  Ho- 
race Walpole  is  found  writing  :  "  Mr 
Keith's  spurt  in  behalf  of  the  Queen 


•  Memoirt  and  Corretpondence  of  Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith,  K.B,    2  vols. :  1849. 
Vol.  L  p.  287.  t  Ibid.,  &c.,  i.  260. 
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has  been  rewarded.  The  red  ribbon 
has  been  sent  him,  though  there  was 
no  vacancy,  with  orders  to  put  it  on 
directly  hunself,  as  there  is  no  sove- 
reign in  Denmark  to  invest  him  with 
it.^  A  letter  from  Lord  Suflfolk  to 
the  father  of  the  new-made  knight 
enlarjges  on  the  eminence  of  the  dis- 
tinction conferred.  ''The  dispensa- 
tion with  ceremonies  is  carried  far- 
ther  than  usual;"  the  dependence 
of  negotiations  is  chosen  as  the  time 
for  conferring  the  decoration,  because 
his  Msgesty  wishes  it  to  be  the  re- 
ward of  merit,  independently  of  suc- 
cess ;  it  is  the  Kiiu^s  own  personal 
act ;  and  "  Sir  R  B^eith  is  not  to  in- 
quire into  the  expenses  of  the  present 
his  Majesty  has  made.**  So  the 
Secretary  parades  the  reward,  care- 
fully avoiding  any  reference  to  the 
nature  of  the  service  for  which  it  is 
conferred.  We  admit  that  some- 
thing like  an  idle  curiosity  has  led 
us  into  these  piebald  criticisms  on 
the  conduct  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment with  reference  to  the  history  of 
Queen  Matilda.  When  the  subject 
is  old  enouj^h,  and  the  state  papers 
bearing  on  it  are  freely  published,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  it  will  afford 
matter  for  a  curious  secondary  chap- 
ter in  British  history. 

The  young  knight,  whose  mission 
it  appeared  to  be  to  revive  the  insti- 
tutions of  ancient  chivaliy,  by  win- 
ning his  spurs  in  the  defence  of  his 
liege  lady,  had  very  little  romance  in 
his  character,  but  a  great  fund  of 
Scottish  shrewdness,  tempered  by 
honourable  uprightness,  and  put  to 
good  service  by  various  qualifica- 
tions, in  which  we  may  fairly  include 
the  pen  of  a  ready  writer.  His 
father,  Robert  Keith  of  Orai&[,  in 
Kincardineshire,  the  coimtry  of  the 
Keiths,  was  also  a  diplomatist  He 
rose  from  the  office  of  Lord  Stair^s 
military  secretary  to  be  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  after- 
waSrds  Ambassador  at  Vienna  and  at 
St  Petersburg.  Both  the  father  and 
the  son  witnessed,  and  were  more  or 
less  concerned  in,  several  of  the  his- 
torical events  marking  the  progress 
of  the  northern  courts — events  which, 
though  they  seem  to  have  been 
buri^  under  the  more  convulsive 


revolutions  of  later  times,  are  yet 
eminently  deserving  of  careful  study, 
as  the  organic  elements  out  of  which 
several  of  the  States  of  Europe  have 
fflrown,  and  from  which  they  take 
tneir  political  character  iand  aestiny. 
The  elder  Keith  thus  describes  a 
great  revolution  in  Russia.  On 
PViday,  the  13th  day  of  July  1762, 
he  haa  an  appointment  to  meet  the 
Emperor,  it  was  thus  interrupted : 
"  About  nine  o'clock  one  of  my  ser- 
vants came  running  into  my  bed- 
chamber, with  a  frighted  countenance, 
and  tola  me  that  there  was  a  great 
uproar  at  the  other  end  of  the  town : 
that  the  guards,  having  mutinied,  haa 
assembled,  and  talk^  of  no  less 
than  dethroning  the  Emperor.  He 
could  tell  me  no  other  circumstances, 
nor  could  ^ve  me  any  answer  to  the 
only  question  I  asked,  namely,  if  the 
Empress  was  in  town  ;  but  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after,  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  our  factoiy  came  in, 
and  informed  me  that  the  Empress 
was  in  town ;  that  she  had  been  de- 
clared by  the  guards  and  the  other 
troops  of  the  garrison  their  Empress 
and  Sovereign;  and  that  she  was 
then  actually  at  the  Oasansky  churdi 
to  hear  mass  and  the  Te  Deum  sung 
on  the  occasion.**  *  The  colleges  of 
the  empire^  and  all  the  great  people, 
were  pressing  to  take  the  oaths,  uke 
pNBople  crowding  to  a  fashionable 
singer  or  a  popmar  preacher.  The 
whole  affair  occupi^  two  hours, 
during  which  the  quarter  of  the 
town  where  the  English  resided 
^*  was  as  quiet  as  if  nothing  extra- 
ordinary had  happened;  the  only 
novelty  to  be  seen  was  some  pickets 
placed  at  the  bridges  and  comers  of 
the  streets,  and  some  of  the  horse- 
guards  patrolling,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  public  tranqmllity.**  To 
make  clean  work  of  it,  m  the  even- 
ing the  Empress  was  seen  marching 
forth,  "  at  the  head  of  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  men,  with  a  great  train  of 
artillery,  on  the  road  to  Peterhoff,  in 
order  to  attack  the  Emperor,  whe- 
ther at  Peterhoff  or  Oranien baum ; 
and  the  next  day,  in  the  afternoon, 
we  received  the  accoimts  of  His  Im- 
perial Mmesty  havii^,  without  strik- 
ing a  stroke,  surrendered  his  person 
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and  resigned  his  crown."  Such  was 
the  installation  of  the  Semiramis  of 
the  North — an  event  prMjnant  with 
great  results  both  to  Europe  and 
Asia. 

A  considerable  number  of  letters 
by  the  elder  Keith,  and  a  far  greater 
number  of  his  son's,  are  to  be  fotmd 
in  the  two  octavo  volumes  just  re- 
ferred to.  To  people  who  are  fond 
of  reading  old  fanmy  papers  in  fluent 
print,  without  flounaenng  through 
the  plots,  or  stumbling  over  the 
crabbed  cacoffraphy  of  the  original 
manuscript,  the  volumes  will  nave 
an  interest;  and  the  historian  who 
gropes  diligently  through  them,  will 
Sna  a  few  facts.  Some  of  the  best 
letters  in  the  collection  were  ad- 
dressed to  "  Sister  Anne,"  Mrs  Mur- 
ray Keith,  a  lady  occupying  a  niche  in 
literature  as  the  Mrs  Bethune  Balliol 
of  Scott,  who  says  of  her,  in  a  letter 
printed,  with  pardonable  pride,  by 
the  editing  relation  ;  "  I  never  Imew 
any  one  ^hose  sunset  was  so  en- 
viably serene  :  and  such  was  the 
benevolence  ot  her  disposition,  that 
one  almost  thought  time  respected 
a  being  so  amiable,  and  laid  his  hand 
upon  ner  so  gradually,  that  she 
reached  the  extremity  of  age^  and 
the  bowl  was  broken  at  the  cistern 
before  she  experienced  either  the  de- 
cay of  her  organs,  or  of  her  excellent 
intellect.  Tne  recollection  of  her 
virtues  and  her  talents  is  now  all 
that  remains  to  us ;  but  it  will  be  a 
valued  treasure  to  all  who  shared 
her  esteem." 

Throughout  these  Keith  papers 
there  are  pleasant  glimpses  of  a 
Scottish  family  of  gentlefolks  of  the 
old  school.  Tlie  men,  all  brave  and 
persevering,  are  scattered  over  the 
world,  bettering  the  fortunes  of  their 
house,  and  raismg  the  national  cha- 
racter. The  women  are  gentle  and 
domestic,  with  a  strong  sense  both 
of  humour  and  pathos — a  Scottish 
liveliness — and  those  profuse  and 
friendly  manners,  said  to  have  been 
derived  from  our  intercourse  with 
the  French,  which,  though  totally 
different  from  the  manners  of  the 
English  gentry,  had  an  unmistak- 
able character  of  high  breeding.  To 
the  young  Ambassador  it  waa  a  sad 
change  to  pass  from  his  own  genial 
circle  into  the  cold  routine  of  diplo- 


matic jife  at  so  obdurately  formalised 
a  Court  as  that  of  Denmark.  He 
wailed  loudly  from  time  to  time 
about  his  lot,  after  this  fashion  : — 
''The  nonsense  of  etiquette  has 
already  thrown  a  stumblin^block  in 
my  way,  by  a  new  and,  1  believe, 
unprecedented  regulation  with  re- 
spect to  private  atidiencn.  But  as 
1  have  preserved  all  possible  respect 
towards  this  Court,  and  made  my 
report  with  fairness  and  temper  to 
my  owTL  I  can  be  under  no  uneasi- 
ness witn  regard  to  my  share  of  the 
innovation  and  its  consequences.  A 
shut  or  an  open  door— for  that  is  the 

Eoint — is  a  subject  to  be  canvassed 
y  the  higher  powers.  My  duty  is 
to  wait  for  instructions,  and  adhere 
to  them  quietly.  In  the  mean  time 
I  heartily  consign  that  old  harridan 
Etiquette,  with  all  her  trumpeiy,  to 
the  lowest  underling  of  all  possible 
devils.  .  .  .  After  looking  round 
me  with  an  anxious,  yet  a  benevolent 
eye,  for  anything  that  may  be  called 
a  society,  or  even  a  single  friend, 
male  or  female,  I  am  forced  to  own 
to  myself  that  tnere  is  not  any  hope  of 
succeeding.  I  do  not  mean  to  asperse 
a  whole  nation,  in  which  there  are 
undoubtedly  many  worthy  people j 
but  such  is  the  shvness  of  all  those  I 
have  seen  to  each  other,  and  still 
more  to  men  of  mv  cloth,  that  meet- 
ing them  now  ana  then  at  dinner,  or 
in  a  public  place,  forms  not  a  more 
intimate  connection  than  that  of  three 
or  four  Dutchmen  who  have  crossed 
in  the  same  doit-boat  at  Rotterdam. 
.  .  .  .A  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Juel  are  iust  come  to  town,  with  a 
sweet  little  cherub  of  a  daughter  just 
fifteen:  conseauently,  iust  the  very 
thing  tnat  can  be  turned  to  no  earthly 
advantage  by  a  gentleman  of  my 
years.  These  good  people  curtsied 
to  me  very  poRtely  at  my  presenta- 
tion ;  and  as  they  are  renowned  for 
hospitality,  I  have  since  had  the 
happiness  of  seeing  the  outside  of 
their  street  door,  which  is  of  strong 
handsome  oak,  and  painted  yellow. 
....  Our  week  is  now  going  to 
be  parcelled  out  in  plays  and  operas, 
and  there  will  be  at  least  a  place  of 
rendezvous  every  evening.  Yet  are 
we  starched  and  demure  even  in  our 
for  every  human  being 
his  or  her  phice  allotted  by  the 
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Book  of  Eiiqiiettey  and  sticks  to  it 
during  the  whole  performance.  Those 
who  are  two  boxes  from  me  might  as 
well  be  in  Norway,  for  any  manner 
of  conmianication  I  can  have  with 
them.  M;;^  little  Juel  is  within  five 
seats  of  bein^  as  great  a  lady  as  Ma- 
dame de  BKNSset :  and  as  I  squat 
next  to  Madame  L'Ambassadrice,  I 
can,  at  least  twice  in  an  evening,  see 
the  tip  of  my  cherub's  nose.  Were 
she  to  many  into  the  third  class  of 
grandees,  I  should  see  no  more  of 
her  during  my  stay  in  Denmark.  It 
is  really  ridiculous  to  see  how  the 
world  IS  parcelled  out  here  into  no 
less  than  nine  classes,  six  of  whom  I 
must  never  encounter  without  hor- 
ror. Yet  my  opera^lass  tells  me  that 
numbers  eight  and  nine  beat  us  all 
hollow  as  to  flesh  and  blood."* 

Sir  Robert's  next  embassy  was  to 
Vienna,  and  it  will  show  that  diplo- 
macy had  done  little  to  convention- 
alise his  British  feelings,  to  give  a 
few  sentences  expressing  his  sensa- 
tions on  hearing  of  the  American 
revolutionarv  war.  He  writes  from 
Vienna,  on  the  5th  of  February  1775  : 
"I  think  next  post  will  bring  me 
a  handsome  sheet  of  daylight  into 
American  matters,  which  to  me  are 
hitherto  all  mirk  and  mystery.  I 
am  out  of  all  patience  with  the  six 
hundred  congresses  of  as  many  Ame- 
rican villages,  and  I  long  to  hear  old 
Mother  England  hold  to  them  the 
language  of  affectionate  authority 
ana  dignified  firmness.  I  would  not 
hurt  a  nair  of  their  crazy  heads  if  I 
could  help  it;  but  I  would  enforce 
the  laws  with  temper  and  modera- 
tion, in  order  to  impress  upon  their 
memories  this  first  salutary  lesson  of 
filial  obedience.  .  .  .  The  fero- 
cious miscreants  who  inhabit  the 
outskirts  of  our  colonies  in  America 
may  be  guilty  of  all  the  crimes  you 
ascribe  to  them,  without  their  aflfect- 
ing  my  opinions  concerning  the  bulk 
of  the  community,  and  FU  tell  you 
why;  because  when  I  buy  a  large 
piece  of  broadcloth,  and  convince 
myself  by  a  thorough  examination 
that  it  is  well  spun,  well  woven,  and 
warm  and  durable  through  nine-tenths 
of  the  web,  I  don't  value  it  a  pin  the 


less  because  it  has  been  fretted  and 
moth-eaten  within  two  inches  of  the 
selvage.  I  love  mankind  and  our 
own  home-spun  part  of  it  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart :  and  it  would 
be  a  pretty  thing  inaeed  if  a  fellow 
like  me,  who  has  his  Suffolks,  his 
Chamiers,  his  Drummonds,  his  Camp- 
bells, ana  his  Conways  to  boast  of, 
should  lay  thorns  upon  his  own  pil- 
low, because  there  are  thieves  and 
pick-pockets  in  the  purlieus  of  St 
Giles."  t 

Sir  Robert  Keith  is  one  of  the 
many  Scotsmen  who  saw  Frederick 
the  Great,  and  left  notes  of  their 
impressions  of  one  whom  it  was  so 
interesting  to  have  seen.  Fritz  might 
have  supposed  that  Scotsmen  formed 
the  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Bntain,and  that  the  predominating 
name  among  the  Scots  was  Keith,  or 
Kite,  as  it  was  pronounced  in  Prussia. 
There  were  tne  two  Roberts,  the 
father  and  son— the  Earl  Marischal 
of  Scotland,  whom  he  made  Governor 
of  NeuchAtel,  and  his  own  field-mar- 
shal There  was  a  Kite  connected 
with  Frederick's  youthftd  attempt 
to  escape  from  his  father's  frantic 
tyranny.  He  is  sometimes  confounded 
with  tne  KaU  who  was  executed  for 
his  share  in  the  attempt,  and  by 
others  he  is  naturally  identified  witn 
Marshal  Keith.  It  is  easy,  from 
chronological  evidence,  to  show  that 
he  was  a  different  man,  but  we  are 
unable  farther  to  identify  him. 

As  intimately  as  with  any  of  the 
Scotsmen  in  his  own  employment  was 
Frederick  connected  with  the  British 
Ambassador  Sir  Alexander  Mitchell, 
of  the  Mitchells  of  Thainston  in 
Aberdeenshire.  Frederick  talked 
speculative  republicanism  and  specu- 
lative virtue  to  him ;  and  when  the 
Scotsman  seemed  to  show  a  danger- 
ous inclination  for  putting  the  specu- 
lative virtues  into  a  practical  shape, 
he  could  say :  "I  have  no  doubt  of 
your  good  and  honourable  sentiments, 
my  dear  Mr  Mitchell  I  could  wish 
tliat  everybody  thought  in  the  same 
maimer :  the  world  would  be  all  the 
happier  for  it,  and  men  more  vir- 
tuous." t 

In  his  never -perused  Epistle  on 
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the  Origin  of  Evil,  be  could  speak  of 
"  Men  3ier  Mitchell"  as 

*<  Ministre  vertueuz  <run  peuple  dont  les  lou 
Ont  k  lear  sage  frein  aasi^etU  les  Bois.** 

He  is  said  to  have  wept — whether 
sincerely  or  not — as  he  saw  Mitchell's 
funeral  procession  pass.  And  he 
might  well  have  been  sincere,  for  he 
was  under  many  obligations  to  the 
Scot  As  we  have  seen  some  of  his 
countrymen  sent  abroad  to  intimi- 
date aggressive  powers,  so  Mitchell 
was  sent  to  cheer  and  to  help  a 
struggling  cause  with  which  Bntain 
had  more  svmpathy  than  it  was  ex- 
pedient for  her  rulers  to  show.  And 
ne  did  his  mission  bravely  and 
honourably.  A  life  more  at  variance 
with  the  placid  luxurious  ease  of  an 
embassy  to  some  great  court  cannot 
well  be  conceived.  It  was  a  mission  in- 
deed, not  to  a  court,  but  to  a  camp. 
In  critical  times  Mitchell  was  ever 

E resent.  Whether  when  abandoned 
jr  the  world,  and  seemingly  by  Pro- 
vidence. Frederick  sat  in  fis  old  coat, 
in  a  dirty  hovel  writing  French 
poetry,  or  stood  exulting  over  the 
wondrous  field  of  Rosoach — Mit- 
chell was  at  his  side,  not  a  cold  diplo- 
matist watchinj;  and  reporting,  but 
a  Mend  and  champion,  sharing  his 
dangers  and  helping  him  to  overcome 
them.  He  ia  even  now  and  Uien 
actually  under  fire ;  then  he  makes  a 
narrow  escape  from  capture.  becauscL 
in  his  eagerness  to  join  lus  royal 
Mend,  he  passes  too  near  the  enemy's 
lines.  At  another  time  he  has  to 
endure  the  hardships  of  a  disastrous 
march,  want  of  food  included.  "  The 
Prussian  camp,"  he  says,  **  is  no  place 
of  pleasure.  Neither  convemence 
nor  luxury  dwell  here.  You  are 
well  provided  with  everything,  if  you 
bring  it  along  with  you.  I  find  I 
must  increase  my  equipage  or  starve. 
All  my  family  are  like  spectre&  .  . 
.  .  Pray  let  me  know  if  my  long 
letter  of  the  21st  was  intelligible.  It 
cost  me  much  labour.  I  was  twelve 
hours  on  horseback  in  one  day.  I 
understand  nothing  by  description. 
I  must  see  it,  and  therefore  I  fear 
what  I  write  is  not  intelligible," 


We  wonder  if  any  other  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Afifairs  ever  received  from 
his  own  ambassador  such  a  hint  as 
the  following,  written  on  the  28th  of 
August  1767,  to  Lord  Holdemess, 
and  explaining  sufficiently  the  junc- 
ture to  which  it  refers  t 

''England  is  cheated  and  minis- 
ters duped  by  Hanover.  What  a 
pitiful  ngure  will  they  make  in  En- 
rope  !  Tae  most  notorious  breach  of 
faith  has  been  wantonly  committed 
to  support  a  weak,  ill-judged,  and  in- 
effectual measure.  You  know  what 
has  happened.  Why  was  not  the 
King  ofTrussia  previously  consulted  t 
I  can  answer  with  my  head  he  would 
have  yielded  to  any  reasonable  pro- 
position for  the  safety  of  Hanover. 
What  will  posterity  say  of  an  ad- 
ministration that  made  the  treaty  of 
Westminster  for  the  safety  of  Hano- 
ver, and  suffered  the  Hanover  minis- 
ters to  say  openly  that  they  have  no 
treaty  with  tne  King  of  Prussia,  nay, 
have  suffered  them  to  betray  that 
prince  who  has  risked  his  idl  to  save 
them,  and  whose  misfortunes  are 
owing  to  his  generosity  and  good 
faithl  ....  Let  us  have  aone 
with  negotiating.  Afler  what  has 
hi^pened,  no  man  will  trust  us.  I 
know  not  how  to  look  the  King  of 
Prussia  in  the  face ;  and  honour,  mv 
lord,  is  not  to  be  purchased  witn 
money."* 

To  one  by  whom  he  was  backed  in 
this  fashion,  Frederick  might  well 
afford  a  little  license  of  remonstrance 
and  sarcasm.  Mitchell  was  celebrated 
for  the  broad  strong  censures  which  he 
often  levelled  against  the  Eang's  acts 
of  cruelty  and  agfinression,  anS  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Frederick  stood  in 
awe  of  his  honest  observing  eye.  He 
could  be  sarcastic  and  epigrammatic 
too,  and  one  of  his  retorts  has  been 
often  repeated.  Discussing  the  dis- 
aster or  Port-Mahon,  Mitchell  re> 
marked  in  a  manner  not  congenial 
with  the  usual  conversation  of  Sans 
Souci,  that  Britain  must  place  her 
trust  in  God.  The  King  was  not 
aware  that  Britain  had  such  an  ally, 
"  He  is  the  only  ally,"  said  Mitchell 
''  who  requires  no  subsidies  from  us. 
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'JOHN  BXTLL" 


Is  the  name  of  a  certain  Hamburg 
steamer,  not  very  young  or  ver^r  fast, 
but  in  many  respects  partakmg  of 
the  character  of  the  typical  gentle- 
man whose  name  she  bears.  For 
instance,  she  is  not  very  elegant  ex- 
ternally, but  very  well  furnished 
internally.  She  does  not  allow  eat- 
ing and  sleeping  in  the  same  saloon: 
but  there  is  a  comfortable,  airy,  self- 
respecting  dormitory  below,  where 
those  who  are  not  rolled  out  of  their 
sleep  by  the  excess  of  the  motion 
may  be  Doimd  in  it  by  a  gentle  rock- 
ing till  late  in  the  mominc.  It  is 
the  best  thing,  and  the  on^  thing, 
one  can  do  on  a  voyage  which  is  at 
all  rough,  to  sleep  through  it  Lands- 
men may  boast  as  thev  will  of  their 
beinff  proof  against  tnat  which  by 
the  Geeeks  was  first  called  nausea. 
The  strongest  of  them  have  just  a 
little  hea(mche,  which  prevents  their 
eating  and  drinking,  except  for  bra- 
vado, and  is  fatal  to  thought,  action, 
and  conversation,  except  upon  the 
circumstances  of  the  weather,  and 
is  in  fact,  productive  of  a  state  of 
ennui  the  most  poignant  that  human 
nature  can  conceive.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  observe  that  *' John  Bull 
is  not  a  screw — his,  or  rather  her, 
namesake  never  was — (we  never,  by 
the  way,  could  see  how  a  ship,  being 
feminine,  could  be  consistently  chris- 
tened by  a  he-name) :  and  "  John 
Bull"  is  a  conservative,  and  therefore 
she  sticks  to  his  paadle-boxes,  or 
rather,  his  paddle-boxes  to  him  ;  and 
with  the  wmd  on  one  beauLbut  fa- 
vourable, blowing  from  the  W.W.N., 
"  John  "  has  an  ugly  trick  of  rolling 
over  to  windward,  as  ^  he  had  been 
half-seas^ver  over-night.  We  can- 
not avoid  the  confusion,  or  the  mas- 
culine gender,  for  the  iciea  of  John 
Bull  in  crinoline  is  inexpressibly 
ridiculous.  Well,  this  rolling  to 
windward  is  the  consummation  of 
the  state  of  negative  nausea  before 
described.    We  cannot  eat,  hardly 

rk,  scarcely  think,  and  we  won- 
how  the  captain  can  stand  on 
that  indined  plane  of  a  deck  without  - 
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slipping.  Has  he  fset  fEishioned 
like  those  of  flies,  or  shoes  whose 
soles  act  as  air-pumps,  like  those 
leathern  suckers  by  wnich  school- 
boys lift  stones?  There  are  some 
situations  in  life  which  seem,  like 
dull  sermons,  especially  calculated  to 
preach  patience.  Tius  is  perhaps 
the  moral  of  a  rough  voyage,  as  in- 
deed of  most  of  the  rough  passages 
of  life.  What  a  mystery  our  old 
watch  is !  we  have  had  it  tnese  many 
years,  and  vet  it  never  played  us 
such  a  trick  before.  It  seems  to 
have  stopped,  and  yet  is  unmistak- 
ably ticong,  like  a  bankrupt  who 
manages  somehow  to  get  credit. 
And  this  is  the  second  morning; 
and  eighteen  hours  of  this  stringent 
apathy  are  promised  us  l)efore  we 
pass  Heligoland,  and  get  into  smooth 
water  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mbe. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est real  reason  for  complaint,  wmch 
perhaps  makes  the  matter  worse. 
We  are  making  ten  good  knots  an 
hour;  we  are  in  a  ^ood  old  ship, 
which,  for  all  her  rolling  never  gets 
her  head  under  water,  although  the 
foamy  crests  of  these  green  moun- 
tains seem  to  avoid  breaking  over 
her  by  a  miracle ;  we  are  commanded 
by  a  sailor  who  has  grown  ^y  in 
the  service  of  Neptune — a  gentleman, 
too.  who  has  a  kmd  word  for  every- 
boay,  excellently  described  by  a 
French  passenger  as  '^un  homme 
tr^  respectable,  which  has  a  much 
higher  signification  in  French  than 
"  a  highly  respectable  party."  After 
a  time  we  get  used  to  the  situation, 
and  instead  of  standing  passive  by 
the  flumel,  take  "John  Bull"  by 
the  horns,  and  venture  to  walk  the 
Quarter-decl^  which  appears  to  have 
tne  worst  or  the  motion,  and  some- 
times seems  lifted  at  a  dizzy  height 
above  the  sea,  as  if  it  were  afraid  of 
it— sometimes  nestling  down  into  it, 
as  if  it  liked  it.  But  time  wears  on 
in  spite  of  that  feeling  of  time  stand- 
ing still,  which  we  can  compare  to 
nothing  but  illness  in  convalescence, 
when  Uie  doctor  has  found  out  and 
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taken  away  the  pretty  book  tinder 
the  pillows  with  the  old  man's  head 
on  it  Time  wears  on,  neverthelesB, 
and  a  change  for  the  better  takes 
place ;  thesEip  is  put  directly  before 
^e  wind  as  we  round  the  islands 
off  Holland ;  and  then  an  agreeable 
feeling  ensues  of  being  borne  along 
on  the  back  of  a  runaway  elephant 
with  plenty  of  room  before  hint  The 
sunshme  breaks  out,  and  the  great 
dull  waves  soarkle  into  the  loyeliest 
seargreen.  Dinner,  though  its  appsr 
ratus  is  kept  in  its  place  with  diffi- 
culty, is  a  grand  nepenthe.  The  sun 
goes  down  as  he  can  only  go  down 
m  the  North ;  for  Byron  never  wrote 
greater  nonsense  thui  when  he  said, 

'<Not  as  in  northern   dimes,  obsenrely 
bright." 

We  are  in  smooth  water  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe.  We  go  to  bed 
in  delicious  twilight,  and  wake  up, 
we  can  hardly  say  next  morning, 
when  there  is  no  night  worth  speak- 
ing o£  It  is  impossible,  however 
early  one  is,  to  be  up  with  the  mid- 
summer sun,  even  in  the  latitude  of 
HulL  because  at  that  season  only 
Phoebus  lies  down  with  his  clothes 
on  outside  his  bed,  and  neglects  his 
toilette,  unless  just  a  few  minutes' 
Iwthe  in  the  sea  can  be  held  to  con- 
stitute one.  If  people  only  knew 
what  a  lovely  time  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  often  is,  they  would  intro- 
duce a  little  irregularity  into  their 
habits — a  siesta,  for  instance— to  see 
it  oftener.  As  for  getting  up  regu- 
larly at  five  or  four  o'clock,  that  is 
slavery  only  to  be  endured  under  the 
stem  necessity  of  working  for  bread 
at  such  hours.  In  the  north  of 
Ikirope,  a  sleep  of  two  hours,  after  a 
mid-oav  dinner,  enables  one  to  see 
many  oeautiful  sunsets  and  sun- 
risings  ;  and  nothing  is  lost  by  losing 
the  la^  afternoon ;  and  a  cup  of 
coffee  after  the  siesta  will  give  the 
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of  a  second  morning  on  the 


Aftera  rou«^  passage  of  two  days, 
nothing  can  oe  more  agreeable  or 
less  wearisome  than  the  remaining 
fifty  miles  or  so  up  the  river.  The 
morning  is  lovelv,  and  so  tranquil 
that  eveiy  item  or  the  tackling  of  the 
miscellaneous  craft  in  the  Elbe,  oft»n 
highly  picturesque,  is  doubled  in  the 
water ;  they  are  in  all  sorts  of  posi- 
tions, tryin£[  to  get  on  or  get  off,  and 
making;  shifts  to  take  advantage  of 
every  "Breath  of  air.  We  arrive  at 
Altona^  but  are  obliged  to  wait  for 
boats  to  take  us  off:  if  there  had 
been  cattle  on  board,  we  should  have 
been  thought  alongside  the  quav. 
Even  so,  in  the  Thames,  we  were  only 
allowed  to  get  on  board  aft^r  a  haf^- 
gling  with  these  exaggerated  aquatic 
abusers  the  London  watermen.  The 
General  Steam  Navigation  Company 
might  siurely  b^  more  accommodat- 
ing, for  we  must  acquit  excellent 

Captain of  any  share  of  the 

blame — at  least  if  we  can  form  a  judg- 
ment from  his  general  urbanity  to 
the  passengers.  One  of  the  redeem- 
ing circumstances  of  the  voyage  was 
the  fact  of  our  having  on  boud  se- 
veral joUy  skippers ;  the  face  of  one 
of  whom,  from  its  radiant  good-hu- 
mour, was  in  itsdf  a  feast  to  behold. 
It  rose  in  the  morning  from  its  rock- 
ing cradle  as  firesh  and  rosy  as  the 
sun,  and  shone  through  the  day  as 
brightly,  and  went  to  bed  at  night  aa 
serenely.  We  guessed  him  an  Aber- 
donian,  for  he  spoke  English  with  a 
stong  northern  accent,  but  he  was  in 
reality  a  Hamburger  who  had  lived 
much  in  Scotland.  A  kind  of  slang 
blessing,  "  Bleiben  Sie  j;esund,''  was 
ever  on  his  lips ;  and  this  appears  to 
be  a  sort  of  Mambun^  shibboleth,  by 
which  the  citizens  or  that  Hanseatic 
town  recognise  one  another  on  foreign 
ground. 


UAMBxna, 


as  all  men  know,  is  vastly  improved 
since  the  fire.  The  Alsterlake  re- 
flects the  faces  of  brilliant,  lan[e- 
windowed,  luxurious  houses,  and  uie 
displav  at  the  shop-windows  appears 
second  to  none  in  the  world,  wnether 


the  wares  are  really  very  various  and 
showy,  or  whether  they  are  displayed 
by  the  disposition  of  the  streets  to 
better  advantage.  The  swans  swim- 
ming about  thesquareAlster,  and  over 
the  bright  reflections  of  the  houses. 
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give  an  air  of  great  security  to  the 
place.  An  under-waiter  tried  to  dieat 
U8  in  the  change  at  an  hotel,  no  mat- 
ter what  its  name.  It  is  always  a 
useful  precaution  in  C^rmai^  to  set- 
He  the  Dill  either  with  the  landlord 
or  the  Oberkellner,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  character  of  the  house.  There 
is  a  swimming-bath  in  the  outer 
Alster,  the  colour  of  the  water  in 
which  is  not  yeiy  tempting.  A  nar 
tiye  assured  us  that  it  was  me  softest 
water  in  the  worid.  The  worst  thing 
about  Hambui]g  is  its  coinage,  the 
standard  of  which  bears  the  meoieval 
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name  of  a  mark ;  while  it  degrades 
the  shilling  by  coining  it  in  copper, 
as  if  to  insmt  us  purse-proud  Britons. 
Over  the  Danish  frontier,  at  Altona, 
we  find  another  currency^  and  marics 
of  a  different  value,  a  circumstance 
very  puzzling.  Surely  a  single  town, 
Hanseatic  or  not,  has  no  rijght  to  a 
currency  of  its  own.  This  is  one  of 
the  special  annoyances  connected 
with  freedom,  that  it  takes  liberties 
with  its  neighbours.  A  respectable 
Hamburger  is  rather  a  man  of  marks 
than  a  man  of  mark.  We  take  the 
rail  from 


ALTONA.  TO  KUL. 


The  second-class  carriages  are  like 
those  otherwhere  in  Germany,  most 
luxurious,  with  spring-cushions,  and 
little  boxes  at  the  side  for  the  ashes 
of  smokers,  which  Horace  could 
scarcely  have  alluded  to  when  he 
spoke  of  the  "  favillMn  vatis  amid* 
iSut  the  ancients  burnt  their  friends 
for  want  of  tobacco  to  bum  instead. 
We  have  no  objections  to  the  stop- 
pages of  ten  minutes  at  almost  every 
station.  They  enable  us  to  see  the 
country,  and  the  odd  dresses  of  the 
frash-coloured  Holstein  women,  who 
proffer  delicious  strawberries  for 
sale,  and  a  number  of  other  good 


things,  at  the  most  moderate  prices. 
The  country  is  mostly  an  uninterest- 
ing brown  marsh,  a  slightly  inflated 
Holland,  with  rather  more  of  culti- 
vation, until  we  get  near  Kiel,  when 
it  breaks  into  a  multitude  of  veiy 
pretty  steep  little  round  hills,  undu- 
latiDg,  not  with  the  long  swell  of  the 
ocean,  but  the  short  waves  of  an  in- 
land lake.  These  hills  are  rather 
pillowv  than  billowy.  Kiel  harbour 
is  built  on  a  pretty  little  creek ;  we 
find  there  a  screw  steamer  waiting 
to  take  us  to  Copenhagen,  with  the 
Scriptural  name  of 


BHODA. 


She  is  commanded  by  an  officer  in 
the  Danish  navy,  verv  courteous,  but, 
as  becomes  a  man  holding  a  commis- 
sion, somewhat  dignifi^  and  re- 
served. The  intenml  arrangements 
are  luxury  itself,  for  we  are  the  only 
passengers.  And  here  we  confess  the 
plural  number  occasions  a  difficulty, 
for  half  of  the  we  is  a  merchant-cap- 
tain who  cannot  speak  English.  The 
other  railway  passengers  are  all  gone 
to  Ck>r8oer  by  another  boat,  to  save 
themselves  a  few  hours  at  sea,  by 
taking  the  rail  from  thence  to  Copen- 
hagen.  It  is  like  bein^  on  board  a 
yacht.  The  sea  is  perfection ;  smooth, 
with  a  good  working  breeze  on  the 
beam,  the  screw-boat  lies  down  like 
a  schooner,  and  glides.  Trulv,  if  the 
fiumd  could  only  be  superseded,  and 
the  smoke  coDsumed,  these  vessels 


would,  in  appearance,  be  perfection. 
But  the  "  spectakel,"  as  the  German 
calls  it,  which  the  motion  of  the 
screw  makes  at  the  stem,  is  anvthing 
but  pleasant,  and  we  could  well  wish 
the  oest  caoin  removed  from  the 
place  of  honour.  After  a  soimd 
sleep,  we  rise  to  find  the  breeze  fresh- 
ening, and  the  sea  covered  with  sail^ 
like  ^"^wild  swans  in  their  flight, 
every  ra^  of  canvass  being  spread. 
We  are  uso  carrying  every  sait  Our 
vessel  goes  swiftly  throuj^h  the 
water,  lile  an  undemonstrative  and 
practiised  swimmer,  not  making  a 
splutter  like  a  paddle-boat  Old 
sailors  object  to  the  screw  principle, 
that  the  screw  may  be  broken  bj 
falling  suddenly  when  the  vessel  is 
liftied  oy  a  sea;  but  paddle-floats  are 
alsoliable  toderangement^anda  screw 
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sails  so  well,  that  her  being  disabled 
as  a  steamer  is  of  less  consequence. 
They  also  say,  that  in  spite  of  the 
greater  surface  presented  to  the  wind, 
the  paddle-boats  work  better  with  a 
head-wind.  We  cannot  jud^  but 
know  that  experience  is  pr^udioed 
against  novelties,  and  have  no  doubt 
in  our  youth  that  similar  objections 
were  made  against  the  use  of  steam 
at  all  in  navigation.  In  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  sailing  vessels  are  cer- 
tainly even  yet  to  to  generally  pre- 
ferred, and  yet  we  have  seen  very 
grand  pictures  made  of  steamers  in  a 
storm  going  against  the  wind,  bjr  the 
Sketcher  and  others.  There  is  a 
grandeur  in  their  struggle  with  those 
elements,  a^dnst  which  sails  are 
powerless.  We  pass,  in  the  prey  of  a 
lovely  morning,  the  pretty  island  of 
Falster,  and  soon  afterwards  see  in 
the  distance  the  white  faces  of  the 
cliffs  of  Moen,  topped  with  a  vegeta- 
tion which  looks  lixe  dark  hair  upon 
them.  They  remind  us  of  parts  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight^  especially  those 
where  the  chalk  cliffs  are  broken  by 
gullies.  This  island  has  been  named 
the  Switzerland  of  Denmark,  but 
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these  Dretty  difb  cannot  rise  to  more 
than  nve  hundred  feet,  and  therefore, 
as  in  the  Saxon  Switzerland,  ana 
most  other  spurious  Switzerlands  we 
have  heard  of,  the  analogy  must  be 
very  slight  It  would  be  truth  to 
call  Moen  the  Danish  Isle  of  "Wight 
As  the  day  wears  on,  the  wind  h^uls 
us,  and  freshens  into  a  gale  from  the 
north-west,  the  stonny  quarter  in 
these  regions.  All  our  sail  must 
come  in.  and  all  the  vesseb  in  si^t 
are  taxing  the  same  precaution 
a£[ainst  squalla  What  is  the  matter 
with  that  smart  go-ahead  rakishly- 
built  Yankee,  coining  out  of  the 
Sound  t  There  is  a  small  steamer  in 
attendance  on  him.  Let  us  ask  the 
Captain.  Jonathan  has  had  his  jib- 
boom  carried  away,  after  paying  the 
Sound-dues  under  protest,  and  carry- 
ing all  his  sail  by  way  of  cutting  a 
dash  through  the  bound,  where  there 
are  plenty  of  spectators.  He  did  it 
to  be  seen  of  men,  and  it  serves  him 
right  Copenhagen  is  in  sight ;  but 
in  order  to  get  at  it,  we  must  round 
the  Trekroner  batteiy,  which  we  be- 
lieve gave  Nelson  some  trouble. 


OOPSHHAOKf. 


An  Englishman  must  approach  the 
Danish  capital  with  mixed  feeb'ngs. 
If  it  was  not  the  veiy  brightest  scene 
of  Nelson's  glory,  it  yielded  him  at 
least  his  most  hwrdly-eamed  triumph. 
He  who  does  not  admire  the  Danes 
as  a  nation,  has  no  feeling  for  real 
patriotism  or  real  heroism.  Tlie 
injuries  of  those  d&jrB  inflicted  by 
England  still  rankle  in  the  memoiy 
of  the  Danes.  In  Nelson's  day 
Britannia  ruled  the  waves  with  a 
vengeance;  and  that  very  ri^ht  of 
searching  neutral  vessels,  whioi  was 
so  placioly  conceded  in  the  late  war, 
brought  on  the  first  attack  on  Copen- 
hagen. The  second,  under  Lord  Cath- 
cart,  was  justifiable  on  the  ground 
of  the  imperious  necessity  of  the 
ease.  We  feared  lest  Napoleon  should 
ret  Denmark's  fleet  to  invade  Eng- 
iand.  and  so  we  tore  it  from  the 
hands  of  the  Danes^  and  kept  it  in 
our  own.  The  affair  was  managed 
so  harshly,  that  we  drove  Denmark 
into  the  arms  of  France,  and  then 
punished  her  by  taking  away  Nor- 
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way.  and  riving  it  to  Sweden  in  lieu 
of  Finland,  which  the  wily  Bema- 
dotte  passed  on  to  the  still  more  wily 
Alexander  of  Russia.  We  have  been 
pimiBhed  for  this  jobbiii||[  of  our 
rathers,  by  the  late  Russian  war. 
Denmark  and  Sweden  are  now  two 
crippled  third-rate  states,  instead  of 
being,  as  they  ought  to  be,  strong  bar- 
riers against  the  Colossus  of  the  north. 
Norway  is  not  dissatisfied  with  the 
change,  as  she  preserves  a  haughty 
independence,  but  an  independence 
little  favourable  to  combined  national 
action.  The  best  thing  that  could  hap- 
pen now,  would  be  for  the  three  Scan- 
oinavian  states  to  form  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance,  and  to  provide 
that,  in  case  of  either  of  the  fines  of 
kings  becoming  extinct,  the  other 
line  i^ould  succeed  to  both.  There 
are  jealousies  and  nationid  antipa- 
thies to  be  overcome,  the  strength  of 
which  we  perhaps  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  unaerstand.  A  second  union 
of  Calmar  is  an  idea  the  most  popular 
in  Sweden,  but  this  is  probably  be- 
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cause  the  Swedes  think  that  they 
will  be  the  chief  gainers.  We  can- 
not suppose  that  the  difficulties  of 
effecting  union  are  greater  than  those 
that  existed  in  the  case  of  England 
and  Scotland,  and  it  is  absurd  that 
such  considerations  should  be  allow- 
ed to  weigh  against  a  position  which, 
unless  they  are  rendered  safe  by  a 
permanent  alliance  of  the  Western 
Powers,  places  the  Scandinavian 
states  at  tne  mercy  of  Russia.  But 
whatever  the  Danes  may  think  of  us, 
it  is  hard  for  us  not  to  admire  the 
Danes.  Not  only  on  two  occasions 
have  they  defied  our  militaiy  strength, 
and  fought  out  the  battle  to  the  laist ; 
but  on  the  late  revolutionaiy  fever, 
subsequent  on  the  events  of  1848, 
they  remained  as  a  nation  imshaken 
in  their  loyalty,  and  drew  the  sword 
for  king  and  country,  daring  to  set  at 
defiance  what  seemed  at  one  time  the 
gigantic  power  of  imited  Germany. 
And  although  the  fortune  of  war  did 
not  smile  upon  them  in  their  native 
element  so  much  as  on  that  of  the  en- 
emy, as  far  as  the  contest  lav  in  their 
power  they  came  out  of  it  gloriously, 
and  like  true  descendants  of  the  Vi- 
kings.  There  are  still  true  hearts  and 
stnnig  hands  in  the  little  nation; 
and  as  far  as  we  can  see^  considering 
the  len^h  of  its  duration,  there  is 
not  mudi  that  is  ^  rotten  in  the  state 
of  Denmark."  And  Denmark  excels 
in  arts  as  well  as  in  arms.  There 
is  no  nation  in  Europe,  we  believe, 
which,  for  its  size,  produces  so  many 
good  and  fair  artists,  to  judge  by 
tnose  met  with  in  the  artists*  coteries 
at  Rome.  And  no  nation  is  there, 
as  far  as  we  know,  where  education 
stands  higher  or  is  more  generally 
diffused. 

Such  reflections  entertiun  us  as  we 
round  the  Trekroner  battery.  We  are 
just  in  time  for  the  tcMe-dPhUe  at 
the  PhflBnix  Hotel,  and  are  introduced 
to  it  by  the  young  landlord  himself, 
who  q^eaks  severS  languages^  and  is 
unsurpassed  in  attention  to  his  polv- 
glot  guests.  The  table  being  full, 
we  are  placed  in  the  post  of  honour 
at  his  side,  and  invited  to  take  a 
fflass  of  port  from  his  special  bottle. 
A  Russian  officer,  who  has  served  in 
Finland  during  the  late  war,  is  seated 
near,  and  a  conversation  on  its  events 
is  established  on  the  most  amicable 
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footing.  Nearly  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  are  represented;  and  in  a 
Norw^ian  party  opposite  is  a  young 
lady  of  singular  beauty  from  Cnristi- 
ania.  Placed  at  too  great  a  distance 
for  conversation,  a  TOauty  or  two  at 
judicious  intervals  in  a  table^hdte 
company  produces  the  same  omar 
mental  and  SBSthetic  effect  that  do 
well-placed  bouquets  of  flowers.  There 
is  no  medium  between  the  table-cPhdte 
and  the  snug  dinner  of  six  or  eight, 
or  even  fewer  real  friends,  l^ur 
dinner-party  of  twenty  we  have  in 
horror.  It  is  a  pain  to  the  host, 
and  no  pleasure  to  the  guest  Feed- 
ing is  the  only  thing  he  can  do  at  it, 
and  this  he  can  do  auite  as  well  with- 
out the  trouble  of  dressing^  for  to 
effect  this  minor  object  it  is  quite 
sufficient  that  the  meat  be  drest 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  on  enter- 
ing a  strange  town  is  to  j^  a  general 
notion  of  the  bearings  of  the  streets. 
This  is  no  difficult  matter  in  Copen- 
hagen, because  it  abounds  in  land- 
marks, though  generally  built  on  a 
level  Three  of  these  are  very  con- 
spicuous— a  corkscrew  tower,  round 
the  outside  of  which  a  staircase  winds 
to  the  top,  seen  dimly  over  the  Nar- 
boni ;  the  tower  of  tne  Bourse,  made 
of  twisted  dragons,  near  the  centre 
of  the  town ;  and  the  famous  old 
round  tower,  up  which  a  carriage- 
road  winds  on  an  inclined  plane  to 
the  top.  In  some  parts  the  harbours 
penetrate  the  city,  and  make  it  pic- 
turesque with  many-coloured  and 
strange-shaped  craft,  giving  it  the 
appearance  of  a  Belgian  town,  but 
not  to  such  a  degree  that  the  water 
appears  to  have  got  the  better  of  the 
land  in  it.  The  scarlet  flag  of  Den- 
mark, with  the  plain  white  cross  on 
it,  is  an  excellent  object  for  canying 
off  the  distance,  to  use  the  slang  (^ 
painters.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
streets  is  somewhat  heavy  from  the 
undemonstrativeness  of  the  shop  win- 
dows, which  resemble  private  dwell- 
ing-house windows,  and  seem  made 
to  hide  their  best  war^  as  Turkish 
beauties  do  their  choicest  charms 
behind  veils  or  blinds.  The  streets 
are  paved  with  uncomfortable  round 
stones^  bat  teeselated  into  these  are 
two  Imes  of  granite,  on  which  the 
people  are  briMd  by  the  comparative 
comfort  into  walkmg->an  excellent 
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amuigement  for  pi^entiiig  jostUng 
and  keefHng  the  two  streams  of  pas- 
sen^rs  apart,  so  that  when  it  rainfl 
their  umbrellas  do  not  confound  their 
drippings.  Saturday  evening  passes 
in  a  succession  of  show^is,  which  only 
allow  us  to  get  about  by  rushing  from 
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the  porie  coch^e  of  (me  house  to  that 
of  another.  Sunday  is  a  fine  day. 
The  general  rule  is  to  keep  the  shops 
^ut,  though,  as  a  few  are  open,  there 
app^ms  to  be  no  law  to  ^orce  it. 
We  go  to  that  shrine  of  the  geniua 
of  Thorwaldsen,  the 
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the  Ndtre  Dame  of  Copenhagen,  but 
resembling  the  Parisian  cathedral  in 
little  more  than  its  name,  for  it  is 
built  in  the  style  of  a  Roman  basilica 
rather  than  m  that  of  a  medieval 
church.  Its  exterior  is  not  beautiful, 
but  the  effect  of  the  interior  is  solemn 
and  striking,  with  none  of  that  thea- 
trical gaudmess  which  detracts  from 
the  general  aspect  of  the  interiors  of 
such  churches  in  Rome  itself.  The 
church  is  a  shrine  of  sacred  statues 
— the  chefhdPixuvre  of  Thorwaldsen. 
The  Twelve  Apostles  are  ranged  down 
each  side,  all  fine  and  characteristic 
figures^  but  the  master-figure  is  that 
occupying  the  shrine  over  the  altar 
— ^the  fi^ire  of  their  divine  Master, 
spreading  out  His  hands  as  if  in  the 
act  of  blessing  His  twelve  chosen  as 
well  as  all  comers  to  the  churcL  No 
priestly  blessing  seems  needed  at  the 
end  of  the  service,  for  the  great  Hi^ 
Priest  of  Christians  appears  to  dis- 
miss the  congregation.  No  human 
genius  has  perhaps  ever  imagined  or 
wrought  out  in  the  material  of  stone 
a  countenance  more  expressive  of  the 
idea  of  the  Redeemer.  Thorwaldsen 
is  indeed  the  Raffaelle  of  sculptors. 
In  iront  of  the  Christ  is  a  kneeling 
angel  holding  the  baptiaoial  font. 
In  application  to  that  sacrament,  the 
Divme  figure  appears  to  receive  to 
Himself  those  who  are  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  angeL  We  wait  till  the 
sennon  is  end^,  and  then  witness 
the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. Over  those  kneeling  at  His  table 
again  the  figure  of  Chnst  appeara  to 
shed  blessing.  Then  are  broi^ht  for- 
ward infants  for  baptism ;  one  alter 
another  they  come  out  of  the  vestrv, 
until  we  have  counted  seventeen,  eadi 
with  its  sponsors  and  attenoanta 
The  cleigyman  goes  round  repeat- 
ing a  form  ci  words  to  eadi  sepa- 
rately, and  crossing  tii^  and  men 
proceeds  to  the  baptism  itself    The 


water  exhales  a  steam,  and  there- 
fore we  judge  it  to  have  been 
warmed— a  custom  we  must  suppose 
to  have  originated  in  consequence  of 
the  rigour  of  the  northern  winter. 
But  aU  this  time  a  bride  and  her 
elect  have  been  waiting  to  be  married, 
in  firont  of  the  seats,  exposed  to  the 
cross-fire  of  some  hundred  scrutinis- 
ing looks.  The  bride  has  the  wreath 
and  veil  of  the  Germans,  and  looks 
much  prettier  and  more  bridal  in 
them  than  the  best  bonnet  could 
make  her.  We  do  not  wait  to  see 
the  figure  with  expanded  arms  bless 
the  marriage  ceremony,  as  it  did  the 
Lord's  Supper  and  the  baptism. 
The  Lutheran  service,  as  conducted 
in  Denmark,  appears  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran 
ceremonial  The  clergyman  wears 
the  Puritan  ruff  as  in  Holland,  but 
puts  on  at  different  times  of  the  ser- 
vice most  fforffeous  dresses,  and  while 
blessing  the  elements,  shows  his  back 
to  the  congregation  with  an  em- 
broidered cross  on  it,  in  the  orthodox 
manner  of  exalted  churchmen.  He 
is  a  good-looking  man,  but  the  ex- 
quisite beautjjr  of  Thorwaldsen's 
an^jel  makes  his  face  appear  quite 
plain  while  he  is  standing  oy  it. 

From  Our  Ladv's  Church  we  pass 
to  a  church  hard  by,  where  the  ser- 
vice is  in  German.  We  believe  it 
was  the  old  Court  church.  The  ser- 
mon is  an  excellent  one,  preached  on 
the  text  of  the  ui\just  steward. 
Wishing  to  get  a  view  of  the  town, 
we  walK  across  to  the  church  with 
the  corkscrew  tower,  which  we  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  hmdmarks  of 
Copenhagen.  This  is  the  Vor  Frel- 
sera  Kirke,  "the  Church  of  Our 
Redeemer,**  in  the  island  of  Amager, 
an  old  Dutch  settlement  We  cim 
find  no  cicerone,  and  as  the  service 
is  going  on,  appear  not  likely  to  find 
one.    We  hear  magnifioent  organ- 
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tones,  and  yet  not  so  norel  in  their 
effect  as  those  in  the  Y or  Froe  Eirke, 
part  of  the  communion -service  of 
which  consisted  in  a  series  (^  celes- 
tial echoes,  which  came  apparently 
firom  a  choros  of  chenibims  nestling 
in  the  clouds  above  the  entrance. 
We  mount  an  internal  stair,  appa- 
rently leading  to  the  external  spiral 
one.  It  is  very  dark ;  a  door  opens, 
and  forth  irom  it  issue  a  body  of  the 
pettiest  little  spirits  imi^inable. 
We  have  put  our  toot  into  the  Sim- 
day  school  To  compare  innocent 
thmgs  with  hurtful,  they  swarm 
round  us  as  if  we  had  roused  a 
wasp*s  nest,  blushing  with  hefdth 
and  excitement.  They  are  all  little 
girls  of  from  six  to  twelve  years  of 
age,  rosy -cheeked  and  bri^nt-eyed. 
not  one  of  them  decidedly  plain,  ana 
some  very  prettr,  dressed  in  a  inretty 
uniform,  with  their  hair  endosed  in 
brown  silk  nets.  They  think  us 
great  fmLand  tell  us  over  and  over 
again  in  Danish  that  a  certain  door 
a  little  fiEuther  up  is  locked  up,  and 
the  key  is  not  to  be  had  until  a  cer- 
tain hour  for  love  or  money.  But 
Jdm  Bull  is  obstinate,  and  upward 
we  climb  to  the  inteordicted  door. 
First  one  of  the  fiuries  follows  us, 
then  two,  and  at  last  we  find  we 
have  the  whole  of  fiuiyland  at  our 
heels.  Furtive  looks  are  cast  back- 
ward to  see  if  the  governess  is  com- 
ing. The  door  will  not  open,  and  we 
set  a  pretty  good  view  from  a  win- 
dow, and  then  come  down  again. 
They  must  be  shaken  hands  with, 
all  round,  with  a  ''  Fawel  **  to  each 
separately.  What  delight  they  show 
as  we  divide  amongst  themafewsmall 
outlandish  coins ;  and  we  give  awav 
our  change  and  lose  our  hearts  to  aU 
in  common,  and  each  in  particular. 
Little  children  are  indeed,  whether 
in  Denmark  or  elsewhere,  especially 
little  girls,  as  Jean  Paul  beautiiully 
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calls  them,  the  flowers  of  the  human 
world.  After  the  table^h^y  which 
takes  place  here  at  the  steady  ances- 
tral hour  of  three,  we  take  an  omni- 
bus to  Fredericsborg  Castle^  royal 
residence  in  the  environs,  l^ere  is 
some  pretty  park-sceneiy  in  the 
grounds,  and  as  it  stands  on  a  hill — 
the  only  one  worthy  of  the  name  in 
the  neighbourhood— there  are  fine 
views  over  the  city,  the  island  of  Zea- 
landy  and  the  Sound ;  but  it  is  rather 
a  melancholy  place  for  a  pleasure-gar- 
den, which  is  its  present  purpose.  An 
abandoned  home  of  kings — abandon- 
ed partly,  we  believe,  on  account  of 
horrid  tragedies  enacted  there — it 
was  used  in  the  time  of  the  cholera  as' 
a  sanitarium,  and  the  really  pretty 
walks  have  l]«en  suffered  to  fall  into 
the  greatest  disorder.  It  is  just  Uie 
I^ace  where,  in  its  darker  avenues, 
and  towards  nightfall,  one  might  ex^ 
pect  to  meet  ghosts  drest  in  garbs  of 
the  olden  time.  On  our  wav  back 
we  peep  into  several  gardens  devoted 
to  popular  amusement.  This  people 
seems  very  easy  to  amuse.  Machines 
for  trials  of  skill  and  stren^h  :  cen- 
trifugal railways  acted  on  by  horses 
buried  in  a  subterranean  cider-mill, 
seem  to  form  the  staple  article  of 
attraction.  The  best  of  these  gardens 
is  called  Tivoli— not  from  any  real 
resemblance  to  that  place  of  rocks 
and  lills,  as  it  is  on  flat  jB;round.  In 
addition  to  the  attractions  of  the 
other  places  there  is  an  undulating 
imitation  ot  a  Russian  mountain — 
much  such  a  one  as  may  be  seen  about 
Paris— and  a  pantomime  in  an  open- 
air  theatre.  There  are  to  be  fire- 
works after  dark,  but  darkness  is  so 
long  in  coming  nere  that  we  really 
cannot  lose  supper  to  wait  for  them ; 
and  to-morrow  we  have  lionising  be- 
fore us,  not  the  least  fiitiguing  of 
human  occupationa 
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is  fax  superior  to  that  (^  Buddnj^. 
ham,  but  this  is  not  much  to  say  m 
its  praisa  It  contains  a  picture- 
gallery,  which  is  open  to  the  public 
at  certain  hours  on  certain  days. 
The  old  masters  are  tiresome  unless 
they  are  very  good,  and  we  cannot 
lay  there  are  mai^good  pictures  here. 


The  personal  appearance  of  Potiphar^s 
wife,  as  we  enter  the  first  haU^  by 
Carlo  Oi^nani,  enhances  the  ment  of 
tiie  Jewish  Patriarch,  but  does  not 
increase,  we  fear,  in  many  minds,  the 
sympathy  for  nim.  Albano,  that 
pleasant  painter  of  aerial  cupids,  has 
a  charming  picture  of  Galatbea.  Bu- 
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bens  is  well  illustrated  by  the  ''Judg- 
ment of  Solomon,"  and  Vandyke 
by  a  Holy  Family.  Jordaens,  too, 
has  in  one  case  deserted  his  sumptu- 
ous subjects  to  paint  our  Saviour  re- 
ceiving the  little  children.  But  he 
is  of  the  earth  earthy  to  the  last. 
Bakhuysen  beats  the  English  (on 
canvass)  in  a  battle  with  the  DutdL 
The  British  lion  in  those  days  was 
not  much  of  a  painter.  For  fear  of 
our  being  induced  to  copy  the  cata- 
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logue,  we  pass  to  the  really  national 

Sit,  the  eallery  by  Danish  artistsL 
ost  of  these  are  very  creditable ; 
we  remark  many,  and  mention  two 
in  particular — a  view  of  Ck^n  in 
morning-light,  by  Christian  Kcdbke, 
who  appears  to  have  died  a  few  years 
a^ ;  and  a  winter  landscape  by  Bohde. 
with  a  sunbeam  in  the  for^round. 
The  modem  Danes  seem  to  have 
much  improved  on  their  ancestors  in 
their  conceptions  of  art 
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surmounted  by  its  tower  of  twisted 
dragons,  is  a  most  Strang  old  build- 
ing, and  contains  within  itself  a  whole 
townofshopa  But  there  is  a  strange 
and  overpowering  odourof  wild  beasts 
within,  which  would  appear  to  render 
it  scaroBly  fit  for  the  nabitation  of 
man.  We  try  to  get  into  the  Palace 
of  Rosenborg.  Tms  is  done  with  due 
formalities.  We  are  a  large  party, 
and  mean  to  divide  the  expense  of  a 
large  fee  amongst  us.  But  whether 
it  was  that  the  ancient  ctutodi  was 
frightened  by  our  black  commis- 
sionaire, or  whether  he  was  really 
hors  de  combat,  a  message  came  to 
say  that  he  was  in  bed,  tired,  and 
could  not  get  up,  the  hour  being  two 
in  the  afternoon,  as  he  had  shown  two 
parties  over  the  place  before.  So, 
from  necessity,  we  vote  Rosenborg 
not  worth  seeing.  But  whatever 
Rosenborg  may  be,  the  gallei^  of 
Northern  Antiquities  deci&dly  is  so. 


This  is  a  rich  repertory  of  the  ex- 
ternal histoiyof  Denmark,  beginning 
long  before  Hamlet  was  bonu  wit£ 
the  flint-stones  of  which  the  mthers 
of  tlieir  sea-kii)^  made  their  first 
weapons,  down  to  the  complicated 
panoplies  of  the  later  midole  af^ 
Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  m- 
dicative  of  the  inherent  pugnacitv  of 
man,  than  that  he  should  have  taJcen 
the  excessive  trouble  of  fashioning 
flints  into  arrows  and  spear-heada 
One  of  these  most  striking  relics 
here,  in  every  sense,  is  a  highly- 
spirited  wood-carving  of  St  O^raffe 
and  the  Dragon  as  l^ge  as  life.  The 
draffon  has  got  one  of  nis  claws  fixed 
in  we  breast  of  the  horse,  and  we 
tremble  for  the  consej^uences.  We 
pass  from  this  collection  of  curious 
ugliness  and  illustrated  histoiy  of 
Mrbarism  to  the  acme  of  civuisa^ 
tion,  that  temple  of  the  beautiful 
entitled 
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This  building  gives  to  the  whole 
region  of  Copenhagen  in  which  it 
stands  a  kina  of  Athenian  aspect 
We  will  not  pretend  to  criticise  the 
building  itseu,  only  to  observe  that 
it  seems  calculated  to  display  the 
treasures  of  art  within  it  to  the  best 
possible  advantage,  by  giving  eadi 
singly,  or  in  company  with  a  few 
others  of  the  same  size,  a  kind  of 
separate  shrine,  which  preserves  its 
proportions  from  suffering  by  juxta- 
position with  others.  The  general 
character  of  the  architecture  is  Egyp- 
tian, and  a  fresco  procession  runs 
round  the  outside,  m  which  is  re- 
presented the  triumphal  reception  of 
the  artist  whom  kings  delignted  to 


honour,  when  he  came  home  from 
his  long  stay  at  Rome  to  his  beloved 
Denmark,  where  he  is  evidently  con- 
sidered the  one  great  man.  His 
grave  is  in  the  central  court,  and 
it  forms  a  rose-bed.  We  do  not  know 
how  far  we  should  be  supported  by 
the  opinion  of  the  tastetul  in  con- 
sidering Thorwaldsen  as  the  greatest 
sculptor  that  has  ever  lived.  He 
has  added  to  the  perfect  symmetiy 
of  Grecian  forms  a  celestial  loveh- 
ness  of  expression  which  it  never 
entered  into  the  hearts  of  the  Greeks 
to  conceive.  He  is  the  true  Pro- 
metheus who  has  stolen  Uie  fiire  from 
heaven  to  animate  the  marble.  Asa 
sculptor  of  sacred  subjects  he  stands 
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quite  alcm^  and  he  inveetB  with 
aacredneas  tne  profane.  His ''  Venus 
Holding  the  Apple  of  Paris**  has  all 
the  punty  of  an  £ve,and  the  confusion 
of  ideas  which  might  thence  ensue 
is/the  only  possible  objection  which 
could  be  niade  to  tms  inimitable 
statue.  Who  was  Thorwaldsen  % 
We  find  in  Murray's  Guide-book, 
"Albert  Thorwaldsen  was  the  son 
of  a  poor  ship-carpenter  irom  Ice- 
land, and  was  bom  at  Copenhagen 
in  1770."  Iceland,  tiiat  strange 
land  of  wonders,  to  whose  coasts 
no  steamers  ply,  ntlv  sent  forth  from 
her  snowy  and  yolcanic  fires  this 
prince  of  artists,  who  could  kindle 
a  burning  life  in  the  snowy  marble  ; 
and  the  multitude  of  his  productions 
is  miraculous.  He  must  have  lived 
and  died  in  one  long  devotion  to  art, 
himself  the  ideal  of  the  inspired 
artist  And  yet  he  was  by  no  means 
a  recluse,  but  the  idol  of  social  life  at 
home  and  abroad.  He  died  with  the 
suddenness  of  a  lamp  extinguished  bv 
the  wind,  in  his  74th  year,  1844.  AU 
of  Thorwaldsen's  works  are  collected 
in  this  gallery,  either  in  the  original 
marble  or  in  casts  taken  from  tnem. 
Amongst  others  is  seen  a  cast  of  that 
statue  of  Lord  Byron,  which  we  be- 
lieve the  artist  aent  as  a  present  to 
the  English  nation  from  aomiration 
of  the  genius  of  the  poet.  The  Eng- 
lish nation,  rather  ungraciously  to 
the  artist,  canvassed  tne  merits  of 
the  poet  as  a  man,  and  Lord  Byron 
was  refused  a  place  in  Westminster 
Abbey  and  elsewhere,  to  be  received 
at  last  into  the  Library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  The  arrang;e- 
ment  of  the  smaller  works  of  art,  in 
being  placed  in  separate  compart- 
ments, adds  greatly  to  their  ^ect. 
These  compartments,  which  resemble 
the  Pompeian  rooms  at  the  Syden- 
ham Palace,  are  coloured  so  as  to 
show  off  the  marble,  and  strunsr 
on  a  corridor  which  runs  round 
the  upper  part  of  the  quadrila- 
teral building.  The  peculiar  quality 
of  each  of  Thorwaldsen's  works 
seems  to  be  that  it  exactly  expresses 
the  idea  it  represents,  and  neither 
more  nor  les&  For  instance,  his  "  In- 
dian Dandng-drl"  is  like  tne  genius 
of  dance  itself  exquisitely  gracefUL 
but  graceful  in  that  she  seems  filled 
with  the  faculty  of  dancing,  while  the 
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statue  is  suggestive  of  no  other  idea. 
Even  so  do  the  little  cupids  on  the 
favourite  bas-reliefs  of  the  artist  ex- 
press at  once  tenderness  and  roguery, 
and  no  more.  In  this  the  conception 
of  the  sculptor  is  more  eclectic  than 
when  he  is  copying  a  living  person- 
ace.  A  living  person  is  a  combmation 
of  expressions ;  here  he  seizes,  ideal- 
ises, and  personifies  a  single  expres- 
sion. And  in  this,  we  may  suppose, 
consists  the  highest  poetry  of  sculp- 
ture. Powef  s  "  Greek  Slave  **  is  a 
veiy  fine  young  woman,  and  nothing 
more;  so  is  iJannekers  ^'Ariadne. 
We  do  not  feel,  in  looking  on  these 
creations  of  genius,  or  rather  of  skill, 
that  they  are  much  better  than  our- 
selves, albeit  much  handsomer ;  but 
Thorwaldsen's  creations  are  the  em- 
bodiment of  immortal  thoughts ;  and 
as  pagan  divinity  is  the  offspring  of 
man's  thought,  while  other  men  Bave 
been  called  makers  of  kings,  Thor- 
waldsen may  be  called,  even  more 
than  Phidias,  a  maker  of  gods.  Well 
may  Denmark  be  proud  of  this  ad- 
mirable man. 

A  fine  view  of  the  city  of  Copen- 
hagen is  obtained  from  tne  top  of  a 
huge  old  tower,  that  of  the  Trinity 
Church,  topped  by  an  observatory.  Up 
to  the  top  of  this  tower  a  carriage-way 
winds  on  an  inclined  plane,  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  to  the  way  to  the  top  of 
the  tower  in  the  Piazza  di  St  Marco  at 
Venice.  Thia  is  said  to  have  been  a 
favourite  ride  of  Peter  the  Great,  but 
it  must  have  been  rather  fatiguing. 
Yet  the  ascent  of  an  inclined  plane 
appears  to  us  far  less  tiring  than  that 
of  a  flight  of  stairs  to  the  same  height. 
Set  into  the  wall  on  the  ascent  of 
this  tower  are  a  number  of  old  stones 
with  Runic  inscriptions,  which  would 
certainly  baffle  the  ingenuity  of  any 
inteipreter  less  adroit  than  Colonel 
Rawunson.  A  widk  on  the  ramparts 
concludes  our  visit  to  Copenhagen. 
Hiere  are  few  scenes  more  lovely  or 
more  lively.  The  Sound  is  the  great 
thoroughfare  between  the  Baltic  and 
the  rest  of  the  world,  the  great  mari- 
time Temple  Bar  of  Europe,  and  many 
utilitarians  are  prone  to  vote  it  a 
nuisance  even  greater  in  proportion 
to  its  magnituae.  Brother  Jonathan 
being  of  course  in  the  foremost  ranks 
of  these.  Those  who  object  to  pay 
this  historical  toll  ask  why  Sweden, 
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a  more  powerful  state,  ahould  not 
exact  Sound-dues  for  herself  as  rea- 
sonably, payable  on  the  other  side  of 
the  narrow  strait,  and  argue  that  as 
these  dues  were  in  the  firat  instance 
imposed  by  Denmark  when  she  was 
Queen  of  the  North  in  days  when 
might  was  the  only  right,  they  ought 
to  be  taken  from  her  when  the  might 
to-enforce  them  exists  no  longer.  It 
certainly  would  be  desirable  to  effect 
some  compromise  which,  without  in- 
juring Denmark,  would  allay  animo- 
sity against  her.  But  Englishmen 
have  a  strong  i^ipect  for  vested 
rights,  and  are  not  prone  to  inquire 
into  their  origin  :  and  the  origm  of 
all  property  mifi^nt  be  shaken  by  a 
similar  mode  of  reasoning.  If  mo- 
dem civilisation  were  to  reverse  all 
the  verdicts  of  barbarian  swords,  there 
is  scarcel  V  an  estate  in  Europe  of 
long  standing  whose  title  would  not 
be  unsettled.  And  if  we  have  not 
done  great  wrong  to  that  little  lion- 
hearted  country,  so  closely  akin  to 
some  of  the  best  blood  that  flows  in 
our  own  veins,  we  have  at  least 
treated  her  with  a  hardness  which 
should  make  us  anxious  to  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  making  amends 
to  her,  oy  espousing,  if  it  can  be  done 
with  equity,  the  cause  of  the  weak 
against  the  strong.    The  veiy  fact 
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iAoL  some  fifty  years  ago,  we  did 
mucn  to  reduce  Denmark  to  her  pro- 
sent  weakness,  should  ftimish  us  with 
a  strong  inducement  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  ner  beinf  crashed.  We  quit 
Oopenhagen  witn  regret,  especially 
as  navin^  formed  previously  an  idea 
of  it  which  did  not  do  adequate 
justice  to  this  northern  capital  It 
IS  much  more  like  Venice  than  Stock- 
holm, although  Stockholm  is  unde- 
niably more  DeautifuL  The  tower, 
with  the  asoesnt  on  the  inclined  plane, 
sogn^ests  a  comparison ;  so  do  the 
harbours  and  canals,  with  the  pic- 
turesque craft  moored  under  the 
houses.  Yet  such  compansom  car- 
ried too  far  are  apt  to  dve  imreal 
notions  of  places.  No  puice  can  be 
ever  much  like  Venice  which  has  the 
noise  of  carriages  and  horses  instead 
oi  the  plashing  of  paddles  in  its 
streets.  The  cnief  reason  why  the 
comparison  applies  less  to  Stockholm 
than  to  Copennagen,  is  that  Stock- 
holm is  built  on  a  numbw  of  hilly 
ii^nds,  while  Oopenhagen  is  on  a 
levd. 

The  Cattegat,  a  Swedish  steamer, 
with  two  fimnds  and  great  horse- 
power, is  getting^  up  her  steam  for 
the  land  of  the  €K>tns,  the  Vandals, 
and  the  Swedea  We  tread  on 
Swedish  ground  for  a  few  minutes  at 
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where  our  luggage  is  marked  with 
chalk  by  custoinnouse  officers,  we 
suppose  merely  for  luck,  as  the  exa- 
mination scarcely  amounts  to  a  no- 
minal one ;  and  considering  that  a 
second  visitation  is  to  take  place  at 
Gottenbuig,  we  do  not  see  why  it 
should  amount  even  to  that  We 
touch  with  great  interest  the  shore 
of  the  Scandinavian  mainland.  Es- 
pecial partisans  of  elbow-room,  not 
from  misanthropy,  but  from  love  of 
phvsical  freedom,  we  land  with  de- 
lignt  in  a  coun^  stretching  from 
the  55th  to  the  69th  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  whose  whme  population 
scarcely  exceeds,  if  it  does  at  all,  that 
monstrous  swarm  of  human  ants, 
poisoning  each  other  with  their 
breaths  and  carcasses,  which  is 
crammed  into  those  few  square  miles 
of  bricks,  known  in  geography  as  Lon- 
don and  its  suburbs.   No  wonder  that 


the  &ir-haired  hordes  are  in  general 
a  fine  tall  race  of  people.  They  have 
room  to  grow.  They  are  not  ob- 
liged to  puzzle  their  brains  with 
questions  of  drainage  and  wat^^ 
supply.  Theirs  is  the  land  of  lakes 
ana  riversj  full  of  fi^ah  water— so 
much  so  tnat  sailors  complain  that 
even  in  the  sea  there  is  no  salt 
water  to  be  had :  and  it  seems  an 
indignity  to  be  knocked  about  bv 
storms  on  an  element  so  unnatoraL 
As  for  Norway,  she  is  even  better 
<^  than  Sweden  for  space  and  air 
and  water;  for,  as  the  advertise- 
ments that  recommend  houses  say, 
she  is  plentifully  supf^ed  with  bota 
sorts.  She  stretches  away  from  the 
Naze  to  Biageroe,  or  the  Island  of 
Leanness,  from  the  58th  to  the  7l8t 
degree  ot  north  latitude,  somewhere 
about  900  miles,  and  is  satisfied  witii 
a  population  almost  equal  to  that  of 
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Paria  within  the  fortificationB.  As 
the  crow  flies,  there  is  not  much 
difference  between  the  distance  from 
Ghristdania  to  Rome  and  that  from 
Christiania  to  the  North  Cape.  That 
common  expression,  ''as  the  crow 
flies.**  awakens  some  reflections. 
Witn  all  modem  appliances  for 
travelling,  and  getting  from  one 
place  to  another,  we  still  remain 
mr  in  the  rear  of  the  fowls  of  the  air. 
whom  the  ancient  soothsayers  used 
to  believe,  with  some  show  of  reason, 
as  beings  endowed  with  superhuman 
wisdom.  No  tourist  of  fortune,  who 
is  able  to  hunt  the  dav  in  summer 
to  the  North  Pole,  and  to  fly  from 
the  winter  to  the  South,  has  ever 
been  able  to  compete  in  ease  and 
luxury  of  locomotion  with  that 
metty  little  vagabond  the  swallow. 
Yet  civilisation,  in  spite  of  an  occa- 
sional revolution  at  Madrid,  or  the 
episode  of  a  Russian  war,  appears 
rapidly  to  be  fusing  all  nations  into 
one,  and  facilitating  their  intercom- 
munion. We  cannot  reverse  the 
divine  decree  for  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  and  so  we  have  the  con- 
fusion without  the  dispersion  of 
BabeL  We  have  seen  a  *^  Hansom's 
Patent  Safely"  (sic)  at  Copenhagen, 
and  a  notice-board  to  announce  the 
sale  of  ''London  Dobble  Stort  af 
Barclay  og  Perking**  (sk).  And  all 
our  languages  are  losing  their  cha- 
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ractenstics  in  the  admixture  of 
foreign  words,  and  all  our  manners, 
even  those  of  our  Transatlantic 
cousins,  are  framed  on  the  same 
model  In  no  cases  ib  the  fusion 
of  nations  more  painfully  felt  by  the 
artistic  traveller  than  in  the  matter 
of  costume.  How  few  countries 
there  are  which  still  preserve  the 
beautdM  costumes  which  have  come 
to  a  peasantry  from  their  fathers  or 
mothers  as  a  reaUy  costly  heirloom ! 
Denmark  still  abounds  in  such. 
The  south  of  Sweden,  though  in  no 
way  remarkable  in  this  way,  protects 
the  female  face  by  a  handkerchief 
framed  into  a  hood.  There  is  said 
to  be  a  most  sensible  sumptuary 
law,  by  which  none  but  ladies  of  a 
certain  degree  are  allowed  to  wear 
bonnets.  A  lady*s-maid  may  wear 
one,  but  not  a  cook.  As  a  matter 
of  taste^  this  seems  imobjectionable. 
It  requires  a  whole  life's  education 
for  a  voung  lady  to  be  able  to  put 
on  a  bonnet  gracefiiUv.  And  the 
handkerchief  admits  ot  ^reat  taste, 
and  even  sumptuosity,  in  the  ma- 
terial We  have  seen  one  of  em- 
broidered white  silk,  such  as  might 
have  tempted  the  Swedish  husbuid 
having  to  pajr  for  it  to  ciy  out  "  The 
handkerchief!"  almost  with  the  rage 
of  Othello  when  uttering  that  ex- 
clamation. 


THE  CATTBOAT 


is  the  name  of  our  boat  and  the 
name  of  the  sea  we  are  crossing  and 
recroasingj  touching  at  several  places 
on  both  sides,  like  a  knife  between 
two  sides  of  a  ma^et  which  it  seems 
so  hard  to  keep  m  the  middle.  It 
ii  a  rough  sea,  and  the  waves  have 
an  odd  character :  they  seem  all  at 
cross  purposes.  Their  long  journey 
from  the  North  Sea  round  the 
Skagem  of  Jutland  by  the  Ska^^^ 
rack  seems  to  have  put  them  aU  out 
of  temper.  The  Cattegat  does  not 
mind  them  much.  She  has  named 
herself  after  the  sea  to  conciliate  it, 
no  doubt;  and  indeed  she  makes 
herself  one  with  it  as  a  wood  rider 
makes  himself  one  with  ms  horse, 
notwithstanding  his  frolicsome  or 
splenetic  evolutions  and  contortions. 


Oddly  enough,  the  services  of  a 
steward,  various  and  somewhat 
at  times  di9cordant  in  their  nature, 
are  performed  b^  a  corps  of  eoodish- 
lookmg  girls  with  handkerchiefs  on 
their  het^  who  keep  the  passen- 
gers waiting  for  their  dinners  as 
long  as  they  like,  and  in  passing 
through  the  crowded  cabin  help 
themselves  along  without  scruple  by 
putting  their  hands  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  gentlemen.  Not  that  we 
would  complain  of  either  of  these 
practices  as  positive  hardships.  Time 
IS  of  as  little  value  to  a  steamer- 
passenger  as  it  is  to  a  beggar,  one 
of  whom  planted  himself  by  a  countiy 
clergyman's  garden-^te  and  exacted 
sixpence  by  telling  him  that  he  meant 
to  stay  tiJl  he  gave  him  someUiing, 
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for  that  hd  had  nothing  particular 
to  do  :  and  happy  ia  he  who  ia 
hungry  at  sea. 

EuUen  Point  is  one  of  the  grandest 
promontories  we  ever  recollect  to 
nave  seen.  It  is,  like  the  Malvern 
Hills,  pushed  out  into  the  sea  from 
a  country  comparativelv  flat  We 
pass  it  swiftly,  and  run  oehind  some 
islands^  and  then  over  the  tops  of 
some  Dig  waves  into  the  difficult 
and  narrow  approach  of  the  harbour 
of  Halmstad,  to  hit  which  must  be 
a  feat  of  a  practical  hand,  analogous 
to  the  threading  of  a  needle.  We 
are  to  ^ss  the  night  at  anchor 
there.  Before  going  to  rest  we 
are  lounging  on  some  timber  on  the 
banks  of  the  lovely  fionl,  ei^joyinff 
the  beauty  of  the  evening,  most  m 
the  party  never  having  been  so  fax 
north  before;  the  air  and  light  of 
10  P.M.  seemed  miraculous.  An  in- 
cident occurs  which  shows  that  it  is 
wrong  to  induke  in  wholesale  abuse 
of  any  dass  of  people  in  a  mixed 
company.  A  young  Swede  is  passing 
severe  strictures  on  the  Jews  m  (Ger- 
man. Some  of  the  party  defend 
them,  but  most  of  them  are  exceed- 
ingly sweeping  and  ui\just  in  their 
censures.     One  of  that  Caucasian 
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race  has  been  lying  wrdu  all  the 
time  on  the  other  side  of  the  tim- 
bers. He  rises  like  a  spirit,  and 
pleads  the  cause  of  his  countiymen 
with  warmth,  but  without  offence, 
seeming  rather  to  take  the  stric- 
tures as  a  matter  of  course.  Those 
of  the  party  who  had  been  most 
violent  are  evidently  sony.  Halm- 
stad has  some  very  pretty  pleasure- 
grounds  for  its  townsfolk.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  good  place  for  salmon- 
fishing,  but  is  douDtless  sufficiently 
near  our  home  to  have  been  pre- 
occupied long  aga  Falkenborg  is 
anotner  such  pla^  which  we  pass  on 
the  next  day  without  stopping,  and 
then  turn  out  to  Warbei^^to  land 
and  take  up  passei^rs.  There  is 
some  nice  steering  fiom  this  place, 
a  kind  of  fordfi^  nrison,  through 
shoals  and  rocks.  Soon  aiterwaras 
appear  the  approaches  to  the  thriving 
port  of  C^ottenburg,  fine  naked  pn- 
maiy  rocks  standing  out  boldly  in 
the  sea.  After  the  nch  sameness  of 
the  Danish  land — even  after  the 
strikingly  pretty  and  historical  Elsi- 
nore — ^tnis  approach  to  Gottenburg  is 
refreshing,  by  the  freedom  and  mn- 
tastic  vanety  of  the  sceneiy. 


OOTTINBUBO, 


which  we  suppose  to  mean  the  Castle 
of  the  Cloths,  resembles  in  many 
respects  Edinburgh,  though,  from 
many  causes,  it  is  not  so  b^utiful — 
one  of  them  being  the  existence  of 
those  factories,  which  seem  at  present 
to  be  a  great  source  of  its  prosperity. 
But  it  nas  rocky  eminences  in  its 
midst,  which  must  have  been  the  site 
of  the  strongholds  from  whidi  it 
derives  its  name;  and  there  is  a 
beautiful  fiord  encircling  it  about, 
and  a  range  of  mountains  in  the  dis- 
tance, if  not  very  high,  at  least  wild 
and  rugged.  One  of  these  eminences 
we  are  not  allowed  to  scale  to  the 
top,  as  it  is  used  as  a  prison.  As  we 
descend,  we  meet  a  g^ng  of  some 
sixty  criminals  in  prison  dresses, 
guarded  by  a  few  soloiers.  It  is  one 
of  the  contretemps  of  travelling  to 
have  ever  and  anon  human  imperfec- 
tion thrust  in  one's  fiEU^  A  country 
which  wished  to  put  on  a  good  face 
before  foreigners  would  keep  its  cri- 


minals out  of  sight.  Sweden  appears 
to  have  a  great  many  of  this  class, 
and  some  statisticians  say  that  she 
abounds  in  crime.  However  that 
may  be,  she  keeps  her  eye  on  the 
bad  people,  and  does  not  suffer  them 
to  be  at  large  with  tickets-of-leave. 
One  remarkable  feature  of  a  Swedish 
city  is.  that  it  possesses  no  regular 
inns.  You  cannot  very  well  dine  and 
sleep  at  the  same  place.  It  seems  as 
if  all  the  hotel-keepers  at  some  past 
time,  in  revenge  for  some  such  at- 
tacks as  those  waged  on  them  two 
or  three  years  ago  by  the  Times,  had 
agreed  to  strike,  and  put  travellers 
to  inconvenience.  The  hotel  is  the 
sleeping- place.  At  the  restaurant 
you  must  dine  if  you  can,  for  the 
carte  is  not  translated  into  any 
other  language;  and  if  you  do 
not  happen  to  Know  Swedii^  you 
must  le^  on  what  you  cannot 
read  in  a  hap-hazard  manner.  One 
of  our  friends    gets    strawberries 
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and  cream  when  he  means  a  beef- 
steak. The  Swedes,  when  waiting 
for  breakfast,  dinner,  or  tea,  insteaa 
of  saying  sprace,  apply  themselves  to 
what  is  called  the  brandy-board.  A 
decanter  of  "finkel"— white  brandy 
made  of  potatoes  and  com,  and  fla- 
Youred  with  different  things — stands 
on  a  side-board,  with  wine-glasses; 
by  this  is  a  basket  full  of  snudl  bits 
of  white  bread,  and  large  pieces  of 
dry  ire-biscuit.  &«ad,  which  the 
Frenchman  considers  as  the  chief 
part  of  his  dinner,  the  meats  being 
ontjT  used  as  condiments,  is  here 
banished  to  a  side-board,  and  is  by 
no  means  d  la  discretion  in  its  finer 
forms.  But  we  do  not  come  to 
Sweden  expecting  to  dine  d  la  Palais 
Royal,  If  any  one  does,  we  would 
advise  him  to  save  himself  the 
trouble,  as  unless  he  can  live  on 
brandy,  he  will  hardly  be  able  to 
fi;et  through  the  countiy.  In  the 
harbour  of  Qottenbuig  we  walk  on 
board  the  Propeller,  a  magnificent 
screw -steamer,  just  arrived  from 
HulL  This  is  just  the  vessel  in 
which  to  cross  the  North  Sea.  An- 
other steamer,  the  William  Telford, 
is  lyinjs  at  the  quay.  She  resembles 
a  cob  m  build,  as  u  her  growth  had 
been  stopt  by  some  unnatural  pro- 
cess ;  but  she  has  a  great  appearance 
of  strength,  not  unlike  tnat  pre- 
sented by  tnose  little  sturdy  horses 
from  the  Isle  of  Alan(L  with  manes 
as  stiff  as  a  blacking-brush,  which 
are  so  common  at  €k>ttenburg.  We 
learn  that  she  suls  in  the  even- 
ing for  Stockholm  through  the 
Gotha  canal,  and  the  peculiarity 
of  her  build  is  occasioned  bv  the 
necessity  of  her  passing  the  locks. 
All  the  berths  are  taken,  and  we 
think  it  best  to  pass  the  night  on 
deck,  and  accordingly  retire  to  rest 
on  a  bench  about  eleven  o'clock.  The 
dew,  however,  in  these  latitudes,  to 
make  up  for  the  short  time  it  has  to 
fall  in  the  summer,  comes  down 
like  rain.  Every  one  who  means  to 
pass  the  night  in  the  open  air  should 
provide  himself  with  a  skin-cloak,  or 
a  Macintosh  blanket  at  the  least. 
We  are  roused  by  the  cold  shortly 
after  midnight.  But  tiie  aspect  of 
the  night  is  well  worth  the  unplea- 
sant sensation.  The  evening  red  still 
lingers  through  it,  and  the  moon  can 
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scarcely  manage  to  make  herself  seen. 
We  have  already  started  on  our 
northward  course.  The  bajiks  of  the 
€k>tha,  beautiful  no  doubt  in  them- 
selves, appear  remarkably  so  in  the 
lovely  twilight.  The  craft  in  the 
river  are  floating  in  full  sail,  waiting 
for  the  morning  breeze.  A&  we  a£ 
vance,  an  old  castle  looms  out  from 
the  top  of  a  rock,  where  the  river 
divides  itself;  it  is  of  the  same  fine 
grey  as  the  rock  it  stands  on,  and 
seems  to  grow  out  of  it  As  we  go 
fiurther  on,  the  sun  sends  harbingers 
before  him  in  the  shape  of  the  love- 
liest sky-colours  and  clouds  of  the 
deepest  and  purest  tints,  which  radi- 
ate from  a  common  centre,  as  if  in 
imitation  of  the  coining  beams.  At 
last  the  beams  appear  themselves, 
and  the  fine  deep  purple  grev  of  the 
rocks  and  mountains  is  lighted  up 
into  many  colours,  and  the  trees  grow 
distinctlv  green.  It  is  high  morning 
before  three  o'clock,  and  it  is  past 
the  middle  of  July.  Then  comes  the 
sun  himself  on  the  stage.  We  never 
saw  him  appear  with  so  much  par- 
ade. Loveuer  and  lovelier  grows  the 
river,  wilder  and  wilder  the  banks 
that  enclose  it ;  the  pine  of  the  north 
is  mixed  with  the  troes  (^  more  tem- 
perate climates,  and  pre-eminent 
among  all,  with  its  silver  shaft  and 
pendmous  foliage,  is  the  lady  of  the 
woods,  the  beautiful  birch;  not  seen, 
as  at  home,  single,  or  in  isolated 
clusters,  but  forming  whole  copses  and 
woods.  Sometimes  we  are  in  the 
shadow  of  the  rocks  and  woods,  and 
the  shafts  of  light  come  ogjlinR  us 
through  the  birch-tops,  as  if  those 
ladies  of  the  woods  had  bright  eyes 
belonging  to  them;  and  now  one 
broad  b^m  falls  full  on  the  great 
sjiuare  sail  of  a  timber  barge  of  an- 
tique build,  which  is  slowly  making 
its  way  up  the  river,  as  though  it 
loved  to  linger  on  the  way.  This  is 
the  climax  of  the  beauty  of  the  morn- 
ing. The  deck  is  now  crowded  with 
passengers,  and  reflection  and  obser- 
vation give  way  to  conversation. 
The  sound  of  the  Swedish  language, 
as  compared  with  the  Danish,  is  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Lowland  Scotch  as 
compared  with  English,  and  indeed 
there  is  scarcely  more  than  a  dialectic 
difference  between  the  Scandinavian 
languages.     A  knowledge  of  these 
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those  three  or  four    by  the  ezistesoe  of  a  rapid,  which  is 


forms  one  of  those  tbree  or 
keys  which  are  needed  to  unlock 
the  treasures  of  English  philology. 
We  arrive  at  Lilla  Edet,  where  there 
is  a  short  canal,  rendered  necessary 


little  short  of  a  water&ll  A  little 
farther  on  in  the  coarse  of  the  river 
b^pns  in  earnest 


THI  GtfTHA  OAKAL. 


To  judge  of  the  engineering  difficul- 
ties which  must  have  accompanied 
this  work,  we  must  consider  what 
the  problem  was  of  which  it  is  the 
solution.  The  navigation  had  to  be 
completed  between  the  Wenem  Lake 
and  the  Gattegat,  as  it  had  long  since 
been  between  tne  Wenem  and  the 
Baltia  But  the  CKitha  at  Trolhattan 
is  impracticable  by  reason  of  a  fall 
which,  taking  into  consideration  all 
its  subordinate  cascades,  must  fiur 
surpass  that  of  the  Rhine  at  Schaff- 
hausen.  In  fact,  the  shipping  has 
to  be  carried  up  to  the  top  or  a  moun- 
tain. It  is  tnie  that  the  mountain 
is  of  immense  area,  and  is  honey- 
combed with  lakes  at  the  top,  the 
largest  of  which  is  the  immense 
Wenem,  second  only  to  Ladoga.  We 
find  ourselves  at  Trolhattan,  at  a 
place  bearing  all  the  characters  of 
Alpine  scenery,  —  the  pines,  the 
whortle  -  berries,  the  granite  rocks, 
the  purity  and  rarity  of  the  air.  Up 
this  mountain,  ships,  some  of  which 
have  three  masts,  are  to  be  brought 
This  can  only  be  done  by  a  canaL 
blasted  out  of  the  solid  rocks,  and 
with  so  many  locks  on  it  imt  it 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  watery 
staircase.  There  is  something  stu- 
pendous, and  even  frightful,  in  the 
idea.  What  if  a  steamier  were  im- 
pelled just  a  trifle  too  hard,  and  were 
to  burst  one  of  these  locks  9  It  seems 
to  us  as  if  steamer  and  the  whole 
series  of  locks  would  come  tumbling 
one  ujdon  another  in  avast  cascade  m 
commingling  water  and  wreck,  as 
big  as  Irollmttan  itselC    But  it  was 


not  found  sufficient  to  make  one  such 
ascent  The  locks  were  too  small  to 
admit  steamers,  so  human  labour,  as 
if  in  scom  of  natural  difficultiee^  has 
made  a  second  canal,  more  circuitous 
and  less  imposing,  which  joins  on  to 
the  first.  For  the  statistics  of  these 
works,  Murray's  Handbook  of  Nor- 
thern Europe^  voL  L,  will  give  the 
iullest  information.  We  never  saw 
a  more  picturesque  canal,  and  yet  it 
is  just  the  reverse  in  character  to  the 
canals  in  Dutch  pictures,  which  are 
also  picturesque.  It  is  a  grand  illus- 
tration of  the  power  of  laTOur,  to  see 
vessels  in  full  sail  passing  proudly 
over  the  height  thit>ugh  a  channel 
of  blasted  granite.  Sweden  appears 
to  our  superficially  geological  eyes 
the  countiy  of  granite.  The  whole 
country,  from  (Sdttenburg  to  Stock- 
holm, seems  composed  of  this  and  its 
cognate  rocks.  The  veins  of  quarts 
are  occasionally,  especially  on  the 
banksof  the  Wenem,  very  curious  and 
beautiAiL  The  CTanite  itself  is  of 
various  colours,  the  best  being  of  a 
fine  red,  which  we  coi^ecture,  but  are 
afraid  of  committing  ourselves,  to  be 
owing  to  the  prenence  of  iron.  Gra- 
nite, wherever  predominant,  though 
seldom  found  in  Alpine  scenery,  ex- 
cept just  at  the  watershed  of  nigh 
ranges,  appears  to  impart  to  a  coun- 
try a  singularly  savage  and  desolate 
character.  Sweden,  in  the  gene- 
ral configuration  of  its  soil,  is  like 
Brittany,  Dartmoor,  and  the  coun- 
tiT  about  Land's  End  in  Oomwall, 
where  granite  is  also  the  prevail- 
ing togL 


TBOLHATTAN 


is  the  name  dven  to  a  large  inha- 
bited district,  Duilt  of  houses  of  an 
Indian  red  colour,  neither  ezactlv 
village  or  town.  It  is  bustling  with 
traffic  in  timber  and  iroa  The 
waterfall  consists  rather  of  a  succes- 


sion of  rapids  on  the  largest  scale, 
than  of  any  pouring  over  of  a  mass 
of  water.  Ir  we  judge  by  the  levd 
of  that  hollow  stone  where  kin^ 
have  imitated  poor  John  Smith  m 
writing  their  names,  it  must  have 
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been  a  miniature  Niagara^  and  in 
course  of  time  the  river  must  have 
broken  through  its  barrier,  and  made 
a  deeper  and  larger  course  for  itsell 
Yet  tne  want  of  an  arch  of  water  does 
not  make  it  less  gnmd.  As  we  stand 
on  the  island,  to  which  an  iron  bridge 
leads  between  the  first  and  the  second 
Mlf  nothing  can  be  finer  than  the 
green  twist  of  the  mass  of  furious 
water,  as  it  whirls  on  to  resolve  itself 
into  a  sea  of  foam  on  the  rocks,  which 
are  just  observed  in  the  fitful  black- 
ness below  the  surface.  It  does  one 
good  to  look  on  such  scenes,  and 
think  what  punv  wretches  we  arein 
the  vast  grasp  of  nature. 

The  hotel  is  charmingly  situated. 
The  prospects  fix)m  the  wmdows  are 
fine,  the  air  delicious,  and  you  may 
be  lulled  to  sleep  by  me  monotonous 
but  harmonious  roar  of  the  cataract, 
now  at  a  respectful  distance.  One 
of  the  few  thmgs  in  which  Swedish 
inns  differ  from  others  is,  that  the 
guests  are  generally  expect^  to  make 
out  the  biOa  themselves ;  it  la  a  good 
plan  to  stop  complaints^  analogous 
to  that  adopted  dj  British  politi- 
cians, who  nave  given  the  people 
the  glorious  privilege  of  inflicting, 
through  their  representatives,  their 
own  taxation.  The  bill  of  fare 
chiefly  consists  of  various  forms  of 
beef  and  salmon.  A  bathe  in  the 
Grotha  teaches  us  that  salmon-fishers 
would  be  drowned  by  their  boots  if 
they  attempted  to  wade.  It  is  a 
river  of  much  the  same  pretensions 
as  the  Rhine  at  Basel,  and,  we  should 
imagine,  contained  a  greater  volume 
of  fresh  water  than  any  British  river. 
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To  vary  ourmode  of  travelling,  we  quit 
the  steamer  here,  and  determine  to 
post  to  Wenersborg.  Posting  sounds 
awfiilly  expensive  in  Engls^d.  It 
seems  like  sowing  the  Queen's  high- 
way with  coin,  mue  by  mile.  But  in 
Sweden  it  is  a  mere  trifle — about  as 
much  as  second-class  fare  on  our 
railroads.  We  are  three— an  excellent 
specimen  of  a  Prussian  officer,  a 
young  Swede,  and  etc  We  order 
three  horses,  but  can  onl^  ^et  two, 
and  two  springless  carts,  with  rather 
long  shafts ;  so  two  must  so  in  one. 
Nevertheless  at  our  ioume/s  end  the 
driver  wanted  to  chdEge  us  for  the 
horse  we  could  not  get.  We  told 
him  that,  from  the  effect  of  the  finkel, 
he  must  nave  seen  one  of  them  double. 
About  twenty  English  miles  are  done 
in  these  instruments  of  penance, 
which  certainly  would  dislocate  any 
limb  again  which  had  been  put  out 
once  Mfore.  What  strikes  us  as 
most  new  in  the  Swedish  landscape 
are  the  fences — ^palisades  of  pine  poles 
set  upright,  to  which  are  bouno,  by 
bitfk,  sharp  Doards  of  split  mne-wood 
in  an  obhque  direction.  They  give 
to  the  whole  country  a  very  nmitaiy 
and  even  ferocious  aspect.  We  saw 
woods  of  a  luxuriance  we  should  not 
have  expeMcted  so  &r  north,  chiefly  of 
oak  and  oirdi,  some  of  the  oaks  being 
of  great  girtn  and  hoar  antiquity, 
and  a  few  of  them,  like  blind  old  men, 
lookin^^  more  venerable  from  having 
been  blasted  by  lightning.  We  also 
observe  grey  crows  with  black  wings, 
and  a  shower  of  white  moths  lying 
dead  under  a  tree,  of  which  we  can 
give  no  account 


WtVlBSBOBG 


is  a  town  with  an  ugly  church  and  a 
few  straight  streets,  busy,  practical 
and  unpicturesqua  It  is  strange  how 
little  Uothic  architecture  seems  to 
have  made  itself  at  home  in  Qoih- 
land.  It  is  Sunday,  and  we  are  sorry 
to  say  that  the  whole  population 
appear  to  be  drunk  after  morning- 
service.  It  may  be  that  an  unsteai^ 
gait  and  bloodshot  eyes  and  a  silly 
good-natured  leer  are  provincial 
characteristics  here,  and  therefore 
we  will  not  be  so  uncharitable  as  to 
affirm  that  these  are  qrmptoms  of 


congestion  of  a  brain  of  limited  ex- 
tent, acted  on  by  impure  alcohol 
But  drunkeimess  is  the  curse  of 
Sweden,  as  it  is  of  Great  Britain,  and 
we  remark  that  it  exists  only  as  a 
national  vice  in  countries  which  do 
not  produce  wine.  Teetotalism  will 
never  cure  it^but  repeal  of  wine- 
duties  wilL  We  take  off  the  duty 
on  com,  which  in  average  years  our 
country  produces  in  prolific  abun- 
dance,— ^we  keep  it  on  wine,  which 
our  coun^  does  not  produce  at  alL 
The  poor  Englishman,  like  the  Swede, 
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drinks  strong  and  bad  liquor,  smokes 
strong  and  bad  tobacco,  because  both 
these  poor  man's  luxuries  are  out  of 
his  reach,  if  their  quality  be  mild  and 
their  flavour  be  fine.  Before  the 
rich  judge  too  hardly  of  the  vices  of 
the  poor,  they  should  consider  the 
causes  from  which  they  arise,  and 
to  what  extent  these  causes  are  re- 
movable. Conversation  with>  an 
officer  of  the  Wenersborg  jail  leads 
us  to  believe  that  nearly  all  the 
crimes  of  the  Swedes  result  from 


[Sept 


drunkenness.  This  has  often  been 
said  before.  There  are  about  sixty 
prisoners  here,  and  we  saw  some 
sweeping  the  oirt  from  the  road  be- 
fore the  ^ate  of  the  jail,  under  the 
eyes  of  uie  officer.  They  were  all 
^well-grown,  good-looking,  and,  alas ! 
very  young  men.  A  waS  to  the  two 
mountains  Halleberget  and  Hunner 
beivet,  except  by  ^e  views  at  the 
baium  of  the  €k>Uia,  did  not  repay 
the  trouble.  There  was  "  nothing  in 
them,"  or  our  guide  was  unintelligent 


THK  WnrSBH  LAXB 


is  not  one  great  broad  sheet  of  water, 
like  the  Lake  of  Constance,  but  broken 
into  numerous  bays  b^  mnite  head- 
lands, and  studded  with  many  little 
rocky  islanda  It  is  a  fine  place  for 
studying  sunsets  and  sunrisings. 
Half-a^ozen  great  perch  reward  us 
for  a  little  row  on  the  lake.  Some 
of  these  fish,  which  are  the  easiest 
of  all  to  take,  make  a  veir  good 
fight,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping 
down  their  prickles  makes  it  rather 
an  exciting  business  to  lift  them 
out  of  the  water.  There  is  a  very 
good  and  cheap  hotel  at  Weners- 
borg, where  we  pay  for  our  meals  as 
we  eat  them,  after  the  manner  of  a 
London  club,  and  onlv  for  the  lodg- 
ing when  leaving.  We  take  a  €k>t& 
canal  steamer  again  at  Wenersborg, 
the  Thunberg  this  time,  and  traverse 
the  Wenem  lake  in  steady  pouring 
rain.  The  course  of  the  canal  after 
the  Wenem  turns  westward ;  at  the 
first  lock,  children  crowd  around  the 
ships  with  fruit  to  selL  Some  of  this 
is  of  a  novel  aspect  to  us,  consisting 
of  berries  about  the  size  and  shape  m 
mulberries,  but  of  the  colour  of  raw 
veal,  rather  acid,  and  very  mawkish 
in  tasta  The  number  of  locks  in  this 
part  of  the  canal  disposes  us  to  retire 
to  rest  from  their  monotony:  but 
where  are  we  to  sleep,  for  all  the 
berths  were  en^ged  ?  In  the  dining- 
ssJoon,  which  is  in  the  fore-part  of 
the  slup.  This  is  filled  with  a  kind 
of  hammocks,  or  s<|uare  beds  slung 
hammock-wise,  which,  if  any  one  ot 
the  twenty-five  passengers  moves  in 
bed,  communicates  a  laiock  through 
the  whole  cabin,  passing  it  on,  as 
Brummell  is  said  to  have  done  the 


Prince's  glass  of  claret  when  thrown 
in  his  face.  We  sleep,  but  wake  at 
three  in  the  morning,  gasping  like  a 
dying  fish.  Not  a  breath  of  air  has 
been  allowed  to  circulate  in  the 
crowded  dormitory.  The  only  en- 
trance for  fresh  air,  or  exit  for  exha- 
lations, is  the  cabin  staircase,  which 
is  hung  with  greatcoats  until  it  is 
nearly  stuffed.  It  is  strange  that  so 
small  a  number  of  the  human  fiunily 
seem  alive  to  the  pains  and  harm  of 
stuffiness.  It  seems  to  us  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  of  this  life,  and  not  the 
least  so  that  it  is  a  product  of  human 
tyranny.  Some  nervous  wretch,  who 
fears  to  take  cold,  objects  to  having 
a  window  opened,  and  so  all  the  rest 
of  his  travelling-companions  are  to 
suffer  the  woes  of  the  dog  who  is  put 
into  the  Grotto  del  Cane  at  Naples 
for  the  amusement  of  travellers.  We 
strongly  recommend  any  of  our  coun- 
tiymen  who  come  by  these  boats, 
and  cannot  get  private  berths,  to  get 
plenty  of  wraps,  and  make  themselves 
as  comfortable  on  deck  as  they  can, 
at  least  if  it  is  not  wet.  In  that  csae^ 
it  is  hard  what  to  say.  Perhaps  it  is 
better  to  stand  in  the  lee  of  the  ftm- 
nel  all  night  The  fresh  air  and  bright 
morning  on  the  Wetten  lake  revive 
us,  although  the  thought  of  another 
night  of  stifling  is  anj^hing'but  plea- 
sant Our  feliow-Dassengers  seem  in 
our  eyes  so  many  OtheUoa  But  the 
scenery  is  now  peautifril,  and  the  de- 
lays of  the  vessel  in  jMissing  locbs 
give  us  a  bathe  In  the  JBuren  lake,  a 
very  pretty  little  one.  We  have  seen 
the  ironworks  at  Motala,  where  all 
the  canal  steamers  are  made.  They 
are  on  a  most  Yulcanian  scale. 
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We  pass  from  lake  to  lake,  and 
from  lock  to  lock.  The  Roxen  lake 
isjost  the  rieht  size  for  a  picture :  the 
Wetten  and  the  Wenem  are  ooth 
much  too  laige.  We  go  aside  in  one 
place  to  see  a  church,  which  is  full  of 
memorials  of  the  king-like  family  of 
the  Douglases,  those  old  antagonists 
of  Scotmnd's  kings;  the  bleeding 
heart,  on  the  centre  of  the  arms  here, 
in  tms  northern  land,  and  hard  by 
the  trophies  of  flags  won  in  war  by 
his  exiled  countrymen,  must  make 
every  Scotsman  who  travels  this  way 
feel  nis  own  grow  bigger.  Farther 
on  in  the  canalis  Soderkoping,  where 
is  a  bell-tower  distinct  from  the 
church,  as  conmion  in  Herefordshire, 


and  a  hydropathic  establishment, 
which  sends  forth  a  bevy  of  gay 
guests  to  look  at  the  steamer.  On  a 
rocky  mountain  overhanging  it,  which 
we  have  time  to  ascend,  is  a  fountain 
of  pure  water,  round  wnich  the  gos- 
sips gather,  as  they  do  in  Germany 
and  elsewhere.  At  a  hamlet  called 
Mem  we  drop  into  a  fiord,  which  is, 
in  fact,  an  arm  of  the  Baltic.  We 
pass  by  a  fine  old  castle  in  the  twi- 
lightj  of  which  the  round  keep  is  very 
smkmg,  and  must  have  stood  cen- 
turies of  pounding ;  we  believe  it  is 
called  SteWg.  After  this,  we  retire 
again  to  the  arms  of  Morpheus,  in 
the  lap  of  carbonic  acid  gas.    Is  this 


THE  BALTIC^ 


We  are  told  that  it  is ;  but  can  see 
nothing  but  multitudinous  channels 
winding  about  and  through  multitu- 
dinous islands  all  like  one  another, 
all  rocky  at  the  base,  and  all  clothed 
above  with  the  same  trees.  How  the 
sailors  can  know  their  course,  or  find 
their  way  in  this  labyrinth,  we  cannot 
divine.  We  have  passed  through 
most  of  this  in  the  night,  and  come 
to  our  last  lock,  by  no  means  regret- 
ting it  This  lock  is  on  a  little  snort 
canal  which  connects  the  Baltic  with 
the  Malar  lake,  which  washes  the 
feet  of  Stockholm,  and  all  its  linen. 
At  a  place  csJled  Soderteye,  famed  as 
a  biscuit-manufactory,  there  is  a  great 
bargaining  for  baskets  of  biscuit, 


which  the  passengers,  who  have  just 
breakfiistea,donotwant.  Most  of  the 
foreign  passengers,  who  chiefly  seem 
composed  of  Gherman  commercial  tra- 
vellers, are  all  excitement  for  the  first 
view  of  Stockholm  over  this  land- 
locked lake.  At  the  distant  sight  of 
houses  reflected  in  the  water,  every 
telescope  and  opera-glass  is  out.  The 
far-off  view  of  Stockholm  is  very 
pretty,  for  it  appears,  like  the  Isola- 
oella  in  the  Lago  Maggiore,  to  stand 
on  the  water.'  But  tne  illusion  is 
dispelled,  to  some  extent,  on  a  nearer 
view^  for  there  is  almost  an  entire 
deficiency  of  architectural  beauty  in 
the  pubhc  buildings  of  the 


VEWICE  OF  THB  NORTH. 


We  do  not  think  that  Stockholm  is 
correctly  so  called,  as  we  observed 
before.  Tlie  King's  palace  is  its  prin- 
cipal building,  and  that  is  a  great 
mass  wit^  square  windows,  only  strik- 
ing from  its  size.  Stockholm  has  the 
same  advantages  of  situation  as  Con- 
stantinople. It  is  built  on  seven 
islands,  which  rise  into  hills  in  parts, 
as  if  to  set  off  its  buildings  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  highest  hill  has  a 
dome  on  it.  which  somewhat  resem- 
bles that  or  the  church  by  the  Dogana 
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at  Venice.  But  nature  has  done  so 
much  for  Stockholm,  that,  seen  under 
the  singular  advantages  oi  light  which 
the  northern  sun  oners,  and  if  the 
right  points  are  chosen  from  which  to 
look  at  it,  there  are  few  cities  more 
striking,  though  others  are  pleasanter 
to  look  upon  for  a  long  time ;  for  the 
general  aspect  of  Stockholm  is  one  of 
sparkling  whiteness,  unrelieved  by  a 
sufficiency  of  other  colours.  Give  it 
gilded  mmarets,  and  it  would  be  a 
northern  Constantinople. 
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THE  ATHXLINGS;  OB,  THE  THESE  QXTTBL 

PART  nr. 

CHAPTER  XXT. 


Papa  was  awav  fix)m  home.  That 
veiy  day  on  whicn  the  charmed  Ught 
of  80ciet}r  first  shone  upon  his  g^ls, 
Pi^)a,  acting  under  the  instructions 
of  a  family  conference,  hurried  at 
railway  speed  to  the  important  ndgh- 
bourhood  of  the  Old  Wood  Lodge. 
He  was  to  be  gone  three  days,  and 
during  that  time  his  household  C(m- 
stituents  expected  an  entire  settle- 
ment of  the  doubtful  and  difficult 
question  which  concerned  their  in- 
heritance. Charlie,  perhaps,  might 
have  some  hesitation  on  the  subject, 
but  all  the  rest  df  the  family  believed 
devoutly  in  the  infallible  ¥nsdom  and 
prowess  of  Papa. 

Yet  it  was  rather  disappointing 
that  Papa  should  be  absent  at  such  a 
crisis  as  this,  when  there  was  so  much 
to  tell  him.  They  had  to  wonder 
every  day  what  he  would  think  of 
the  adventure  of  Agnes  and  Marian, 
and  how  contemplate  their  entrance 
into  the  world  ;  and  great  was  the 
^imily  satisfaction  at  the  day  and 
hour  of  his  return.  Fortunately  it 
was  evening ;  the  familv  tea-table 
was  spread  with  unusual  care,  and 
the  best  china  shone  and  glistened 
in  the  sunshine,  as  Agnes,  Marian, 
and  Charlie  set  out  for  the  railway 
to  meet  Papa.  They  went  along  to- 
gether very  happily,  excited  by  the 
expectation  of  lul  there  was  to  tell, 
and  all  there  was  to  hear.  The  sub- 
urban roads  were  full  of  leisurely 
people,  gossiping,  or  meditating  like 
old  Isaac  at  eventide,  with  a  breath 
of  the  fields  before  them,  and  the  big 
boom  of  the  great  city  filling  all  the 
air  behind.  The  sun  slanted  over 
the  homely  but  pleasant  scene,  mak- 
ing a  glorious  tissue  of  the  rising 
smoke,  and  brightening  the  dusW 
branches  of  the  wayside  trees.  "  ft 
we  could  but  live  m  the  country  !" 
said  Agnes,  pausing,  and  turning 
round  to  trace  the  long  sun-brifi;ht 
line  of  road,  falling  off  into  that 
imadnary  Arcadia,  or  rather  into 
the  horizon,  with  its  vei;ge  of  sunny 


and  dewy  field&  The  dew  falls  upon 
the  daisies  even  in  the  vicinity  of 
Islington — ^let  students  of  natural 
history  bear  this  significant  fact  in 
mind. 

'<  Stuff !  the  train's  in,"  said  Char- 
lie, dragging  along  his  half-reluctant 
sisters,  who,  quite  proud  of  his  big- 
ness and  manly  stature,  had  taken 
his  arm.  ^  Charlie,  don't  make 
such  strides — who  do  you  think 
can  keep  up  with  you )"  said  Marian. 
Charlie  laughed  with  the  natural 
triumphant  malice  of  a  younger 
brother ;  he  was  perfectly  indifferent 
to  the  fact  that  one  of  them  was  a 

r'us  and  the  other  a  beauty ;  but 
liked  to  daim  a  certain  manly 
and  protective  superiority  over  "  the 
girla^ 

To  the  great  triumph,  howevOT,  of 
these  victims  of  Cluurlie's  obstinate 
will,  the  train  was  not  in,  and  they 
had  to  walk  about  up<m  the  platform 
for  fuU  five  minutes,  pulling  (fi^- 
ratively)  his  big  red  ear,  and  wait- 
ing for  the  exemplary  second-class 
passenger,  who  was  scrupulous  to 
travel  by  that  golden  mean  of  re- 
spectabibty,  and  would  on  no  ac- 
count have  put  up  with  a  parlia- 
mentary train.  Happy  Papa  !  it  was 
better  than  Mrs  Edgerleys  magnifi- 
cent p«ir  of  bays,  pawing  in  superb 
impatience  the  plebeian  causeway. 
He  caught  a  glimpse  of  three  eager 
faces  as  he  looked  out  of  his  little 
window — two  prettjr  figures  spring- 
ing forward,  one  big  one  holding 
back,  and  remonstrating.  '*  Why, 
you'll  lose  him  in  the  crowd— do  you 
hear  1"  cried  Charlie.  "  What  gc)od 
could  you  do,  a  parcel  of  girls  I  See  I 
you  stand  here,  and  ru  fetch  my 
father  out." 

Grievously  against  their  will,  the 
girls  obeyed.  Papa  was  safely  evolved 
out  of  the  crowd,  and  went  off  at 
once  between  his  daughters,  leaving 
Charlie  to  follow — which  Charlie 
did  accordingly,  with  Mr  Atheling^s 
greatcoat  in  one  hand  and  travel- 
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linj^-bag  in  the  other.  They  made 
quite  a  little  processioii  as  they  went 
home,  Marian  half  dancing  a«  she 
clasped  Piwa's  arm,  and  tantalised 
him  with  nints  of  their  wondrous 
tale  :  Agnes  walking  very  demurely 
on  the  other  side,  with  a  pretence  of 
rebuking  her  ^ddy  sister,  Charlie 
trudging  with  his  burden  in  the  rear. 
By  way  of  assuring  him  that  he  was 
not  to  Know  till  they  got  home,  Papa 
was  put  in  possession  of  all  the  mam 
fBkcts  of  their  adventure,  before  ther 
came  near  enough  to  see  two  small 
£EUie8  at  the  bright  open  window, 
ahoutingwith  impatience  to  see  him. 
Happy  rapa!  it  was  almost  worth 
being  away  a  year,  instead  of  three 
day&  to  get  such  a  welcome  home. 

"  Well,  but  who  is  this  fine  lady — 
and  how  were  you  introduced  to  ner 
—and  whafs  all  this  about  a  car- 
riage T  said  Papa.  ''Here's  Bell  and 
Beau,  with  all  their  good  sense,  re- 
duced to  be  as  cnuEy  as  the  rest  of 
you.  What's  this  about  a  car- 
riager 

For  Bell  and  Beau,  we  are  con- 
strained to  confess,  had  made  im- 
mense ado  about  the  ^  two  geegees  " 
ever  since  these  fabulous  and  extra- 
ordinary animals  drew  up  before  the 
gate  with  that  magnificent  din  and 
concussion  which  shook  to  its  in- 
most heart  the  quiet  of  Bellevue. 

"Oh,  it  is  ^  Edgerle/s^  papa," 
said  Marian ;  "  such  a  beautiful  piur 
of  bay  horses — she  sent  us  home  in 
it— and  we  met  her  at  Mr  Burling- 
ton's, and  we  went  to  luncheon  m 
her  nouse — and  we  are  going  there 
affain  on  Thursday  to  a  mat  party. 
She  says  everybody  wishes  to  see 
Agnes ;  she  thinks  there  never  was 
a  book  like  Hope.  She  is  very 
pretty,  and  has  the  grandest  house, 
and  IS  kinder  than  anybody  I  ever 
saw.  You  never  saw  such  splendid 
horses.  Oh,  mamma,  how  pleasant 
it  would  be  to  keep  a  carnage !  I 
wonder  if  Agnes  will  ever  be  as  rich 
as  Mrs  Edgerl^ ;  but  then,  though 
sA«  is  an  author,  she  is  a  great  lady 

"  Edgerley !"  said  Mr  Atheling ; 
^  do  vou  know,  I  heard  that  name  at 
the  Old  Wood  Lodge." 

"  But,  papa,  what  about  the  Lodge) 
you  have  never  told  us  yet :  is  it  as 
pretty  as  you  thought  it  wasi    Can 
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we  go  to  live  thoref  Is  there  a  gar- 
den! I  am  sure  notr,"  said  Agnes, 
blushing  with  pleasure,  "  that  we 
will  have  money  enough  to  go  down 
there — all  of  us— mamma,  and  Bell 
aDdBean!" 

"  I  don't  deny  if  s  rather  a  pretty 
place,"  said  Mr  Atheling;  ''and  1 
thought  of  Agnes  immediately  when 
I  looked  out  from  the  windows. 
There  is  a  view  for  vou  !  Do  you 
remember  it,  Marv)-<tnetown  below, 
and  the  wood  behind,  and  the  riv^ 
winding  about  everywhere.  Well,  I 
confess  to  you  it  u  pretty,  and  not 
in  such  bad  order  either,  considering 
all  things ;  and  nothing  said  against 
our  title  yet.  Mr  Lewis  teUs  me.  Do 
you  know,  cnildreiL  if  you  were  really 
to  go  down  and  take  possession,  and 
then  my  lord  to  make  an  attempt 
against  us,  I  should  be  tempted  to 
stand  out  against  him,  cost  what  it 
might" 

^  Then,  wpeiy  we  ou^ght  to  go  im- 
mediately, said  Manan.  "To  be 
sure,  vou  should  stand  out— it  be- 
loi^;ea  to  our  family  ;  what  has  any- 
body else  got  to  do  with  it  ?  And  I 
tell  you.  Onarlie,  you  ought  to  read 
up  all  aoout  it,  and  make  quite  sure, 
and  let  the  gentleman  know  the  real 
law." 

"Stuff!  rUmindmyown  business," 
said  Charlie.  Charbe  did  not  choose 
to  have  any  idlusion  made  to  his 
private  studies. 

"And  there  are  several  people 
there  who  remember  us,  Mary,  said 
Mr  Atheling.  "  My  lord  is  not  at 
home — ^that  is  onegood  thing;  but 
I  met  a  youth  at  Wmterboume  yes- 
terday, who  lives  at  the  Hall  they 
say,  and  is  a-  a— sort  of  a  son ;  a 
fine  boy,  with  a  haughty  look,  mOTe 
like  the  old  lord  a  great  deal  And 
what  did  you  say  about  Edgerley) 
There's  one  of  the  Kivers's  married  to 
an  Edj^rley.  I  won't  have  such  an 
acquaintance,  if  it  turns  out  one  of 
them" 

"  Why,  William )"  said  Mrs 
Atheling.  "  Fathers  and  daughters 
are  sddom  very  much  like  each 
other.  I  do  not  care  much  about 
such  an  acquaintance  myself,"  added 
the  good  mother,  in  a  moralising 
tone.  "  For  thou^  it  may  be  very 
pleasant  for  the  girls  at  fbrst,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  good,  as  Miss  WiMe 
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says,  to  have  friends  far  out  of  our 
own  rank  of  life.  My  dear,  Miss 
WiMe  is  very  sensible,  though  she 
is  not  always  pleasant;  and  I  am 
sure  you  never  can  be  very  easy  or 
comfortable  with  people  whom  you 
cannot  have  at  your  own  house; 
and  you  know  such  a  great  lady  as 
that  could  not  come  here.^ 

Agnes  and  Marian  cast  simul- 
taneous glances  round  the  room — it 
was  impossible  to  deny  that  Mrs 
Atheling  was  right. 

"  But  then  the  Old  Wood  Lodge, 
mamma  !**  cried  Agnes,  with  sudden 
relief  and  enthusiasnu  "  There  we 
could  receive  any  one — anybody 
could  come  to  see  us  in  the  country. 
If  the  furniture  is  not  very  good,  we 
can  improve  it  a  little.    For  you 

know,  mamma ."    Agnes  once 

more  blushed  with  shy  delight  and 
satisfaction,  but  came  to  a  sudden 
conclusion  there,  and  said  no  more. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  I  know,"  said  Mrs 
Atheling,  with  a  slight  sigh,  and  a 
careful  financial  brow ;  "but  when 
your  fortune  comes,  Papa  must  lay  it 
Dv  for  you,  A^es,  or  invest  it 
William,  what  did  you  say  it  would 
be  best  to  do  T 
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Mr  Atheling  immediately  entered 
con  amore  into  a  consideration  of 
the  best  means  of  disposing  of  this 
fabulous  and  unarrived  fortune.  Bat 
the  drls  looked  blank  when  they 
heard  of  interest  and  per-centaee; 
they  did  not  appreciate  the  benc^ts 
of  laying  by. 

"Are  we  to  have  no  good  of  it, 
then,  at  all)"  said  Agnes  discon- 
solately. 

Mr  Atheling's  kind  heart  could 
not  resist  an  appeal  like  this.  "  Yes, 
Mary,  they  must  have  their  plea- 
sure, said  Papa ;  "  it  will  not  matter 
mucn  to  Ames's  fortune,  the  little 
sum  that  £ey  will  spend  on  the 
journey,  or  the  new  house.  No,  you 
must  go  by  all  means ;  I  shall  fancy 
it  is  in  mourning  for  poor  old  Aunt 
Bridget,  till  my  girls  are  there  to 
pull  ner  roses.  If  I  knew  you  were 
all  there,  I  should  begin  to  think 
again  that  Winterboume  and 
&dgely  Wood  were  the  sweetest 
places  m  the  world." 

"  And  there  any  one  could  come  to 
see  us,"  said  Marian,  clapping  her 
hands.  "Oh,  papa,  what  a  good 
thing  for  Agnes  that  Aunt  Bridget 
left  you  the  Old  Wood  Lodge  1 " 
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Mr  Atheling's  visit  to  the  country 
had,  after  all^  not  been  so  necessary 
as  the  family  supposed;  no  one 
seemed  disposed  to  pounce  upon  the 
small  bequest  of  Miss  Bridget.  The 
Hall  took  no  notice  either  of  the 
death  or  the  will  which  changed  the 
proprietorship  of  the  Old  Wood 
Lodge.  It  remained  intact  andun- 
visited,  dilapidated  and  picturesque, 
with  Miss  Bridget's  old  furniture  in 
its  familiar  place,  and  her  old  maid 
in  possession.  The  roses  began  to 
brush  the  little  parlour  window,  and 
thrust  their  youn^  buds  against  the 
panes,  from  which  no  one  now 
looked  out  upon  their  sweetnesa 
Papa  himself,  though  his  heart  beat 
hi^n  to  think  of  his  own  beautiful 
children  blooming  in  this  retired  and 
pleasant  place,  wept  a  kindly  tear 
for  his  old  aunt,  as  he  stood  m  the 
chamber  of  her  long  occupation,  and 
found  how  empty  and  mournful  was 
this  well-known  room.     It  was  a 


quaint  and  touching  mausoleum, 
full  of  relics ;  and  good  Mr  Atheling 
felt  himself  more  and  more  bound  to 
cany  out  the  old  lady's  wishes  as  he 
stood  in  the  vacant  room. 

And  then  it  would  be  such  a  good 
thing  for  Agnes  1  That  was  the  most 
flattering  and  pleasant  view  of  the 
subject  possible ;  and  ambitious 
ideas  of  making  the  Old  Wood  Lodge 
the  prettiest  of  country  cottages, 
entered  the  imagination  of  the  house. 
It  was  pretty  enough  for  anything. 
Papa  said,  looking  as  he  spoke  at  his 
beautiful  Marian,  who  was  precisely 
in  the  same  condition ;  and  if  some 
undefined  notion  of  a  prince  of  ro- 
mance, carrying  off  from  the  old 
cottage  the  sweetest  bride  in  the 
world,  did  flash  across  the  thoughts 
of  the  father  and  mother,  who  would 
be  hard  enough  to  blame  so  natural 
a  vision?  As  for  Marian  herself,  she 
thought  of  nothing  but  Agnes,  un- 
less, indeed,  it  was  Mrs  Ekigerley's 
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party ;  and  there  must,  indeed,  have 
oeen  quite  a  moral  earthquake  in 
London  had  all  the  inyitees  to  this 
same  party  been  as  much  disturbed 
about  it  as  these  two  sisters.  Thej 
wondered  a  hundred  times  in  a  day  if 
it  was  quite  ri^ht  to  go  without  any 
further  invitation — if  Mrs  Edgerley 
would  write  to  them — ^who  would  he 
there?  and  finally,  and  most  mo- 
mentous of  all^  if  it  would  be  quite 
proper  to  go  m  those  simple  white 
dresses,  wmchwere,  in  fact,  the  only 
dresses  they  could  wear.  Over  these 
girlish  robes  there  was  great  discus- 
sion, and  councils  manifold;  people, 
however,  who  have  positively  no 
choice,  have  facilities  for  making  up 
their  minds  unknown  to  more  en- 
cumbered individuals,  and  certainly 
there  was  no  alternative  here. 

Another  of  these  much-discussed 
questions  was  likewise  very  shortly 
set  to  rest  Mrs  Edgerley  did  write 
to  A^es  the  most  affectionate  and  em- 
phatic of  notes— deeply,  doubly  under- 
scored in  every  fourth  word,  a^jur-' 
mg  her  to  "  remember  that  I  nbvbk 
forgive  any  one  who  forgets  my 
Thursday.  Nobody  could  possibly 
be  more  innocent  of  this  unpardon- 
able crime  tlum  Agnes  and  Marian, 
from  whose  innocent  minds,  since 
*  they  first  heard  of  it,  Mrs  Edgerley's 
Thursday  had  scarcely  been  absent 
for  an  hour  at  a  stretch ;  but  thej 
were  mightily  gratified  with  this 
reminder,  and  excited  beyond  mea- 
sure with  the  prospect  before  them. 
They  had  also  ascertained  with  much 
care  and  research  the  names  of  their 
new  acquaintance's  works — of  which 
one  was  called  Fashion^  one   Co- 

rrv,  and  one  The  Beau  Monde. 
tne  title-page  of  these  famous 
productions  she  was  called  the  Hon- 
ourable Mrs  Edgerlev— a  distinction 
not  known  to  them  before ;  and  the 
girls  read  with  devotion  the  three 
sets  of  three  volumes  each,  by  which 
their  distinguished  Mend  had  made 
herself  immortal  These  books  were 
not  at  aU  like  Hope  Hazlewood. 
It  was  not  indeed  very  easy  to  define 
what  they  were  like;  they  were 
very  fine,  full  of  splendid  uphol- 
stery and  elevated  sentiments,  dia- 
monds of  the  finest  water,  and  pas- 
sions of  the  loftiest  stram.  The 
girls  prudently  reserved  their  judg- 
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ment  on  the  matter.  ''It  is  only 
some  people  who  can  write  good 
books,  said  Marian,  in  the  tone  of 
an  indulgent  critic;  and  nobody 
diin)uted  the  self-evident  truth. 

Meanwhile  Mr  Fo^o  continued 
to  pay  his  usual  visit  every  night, 
and  Miss  Willsie,  somewhat  cunous 
and  full  of  disapprovals,  ''looked 
in"  through  the  oay.  Miss  Willsie, 
who  in  secret  knew  Hope  Hade- 
wood  nearly  by  heart,  disapproved 
of  evenrthing.  If  there  was  one  thing 
she  did  not  like,  it  was  young  people 
setting  up  their  opinion,  and  espe- 
cially writing  books;  and  if  there  was 
one  thing  she  could  not  bear,  it  was 
to  see  folk  in  a  middling  way  of  life 
aiming  to  be  like  their  betters.  Miss 
Willsie  "could  not  put  up  with" 
Mrs  Edgerley's  ^  presumption  in 
sending  the  girls' home  in  her  cai> 
riage ;  she  thought  it  was  just  as 
much  as  taunting  decent  folk  be- 
cause they  had  no  carriage  of  their 
own.  Altogether  the  mistress  of 
Killiecrankie  was  out  of  temper,  and 
would  not  be  pleased — ^nothing  satis- 
fied her ;  ana  she  groaned  in  spirit 
over  the  vanity  of  her  young  pro- 
t6ges, 

"Silly  things ! "  said  Miss  Willsie. 
as  she  came  in  on  the  eventful 
morning  of  Thursday  itself,  that 
golden  day;  "do  you  reaUy  think 
there's  sati^action  in  such  vanities  ? 
Do  you  think  any  person  finds  happi- 
ness in  the  pleasures  of  this  worla  V' 

"  Oh,  Miss  Willsie !  if  they  were 
not  veiT  pleasant,  why  should  people 
be  so  mghtened  for  them  ?  cned 
Marian,  who  was  carefully  trimming, 
with  some  of  her  mothers  lace,  the 
aforesaid  white  dress. 

"And  then  we  are  not  tiring  to 
/n<f  happiness,"  said  Agnes,  looking 
up  from  her  similar  occupation  with 
a  radiant  face,  and  a  momentary  per- 
ception of  the  philosophy  of  the 
matter.  After  all,  that  made  a  won- 
derful difference.  Miss  Willsie  wa» 
far  too  Scotch  to  remain  unimpressed 
by  the  logical  distinction. 

"Well,  that's  true,"  acknowledged 
Miss  Willsie;  "but  you're  no  to 
think  I  approve  of  such  a  way  of 
spending  jour  happiness,  though  ye 
have  got  it,  ye  young  prodigals.  If 
there  is  one  thing  I  cannot  endure, 
it's  countenancing  the  like  of  you  in 
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your  nonsense  and  extravagance; 
but  Fm  no  for  doing  things  by 
halves  either—Here  !" 

Saying  which,  Miss  WiMe  laid  a 
parcel  upon  the  table  and  disap- 
peared instantly,  opening  the  door 
for  herself,  and  closing  it  after  her 
with  the  briskest  energy.  There 
was  not  much  time  lost  in  eiuunin- 
ing  the  parcel ;  and  within  it,  in  a 
double  wrapper,  lay  two  little  pairs 
of  satin  shoes,  the  whitest,  daintiest, 
prettiest  in  the  world. 

Cinderella's  glass  slippers!  But 
Cinderella  in  the  story  was  not  half 
so  much  disturbed  as  tnese  two  girls. 
It  seemed  just  the  last  proof  wanting 
of  the  interest  all  the  world  took  in 
this  momentous  and  eventful  evening. 
Miss  WiUsie,  the  general  critic  and 
censo^  who  approved  of  nothing !  If 
it  haa  not  been  for  a  little  proper 
pride  in  the  presence  of  Susam  who 
just  then  entered  the  parlour,  Marian 
and  Affnes  would  have  been  disposed 
for  half  a  minute  to  celebrate  this 
pleasure,  in  true  feminine  fashion,  by 
a  veiy  little  "  ciy." 

And  then  came  the  momentous 
duties  of  the  toilette.  The  little  white 
bedchamber  looked  whiter  to-night 
than  it  had  done  all  its  davs  before, 
under  the  combined  lustre  of  the  white 
dresses,  the  white  ribbons^  and  the 
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white  shoea  They  wereboth  so  young 
and  both  so  bright  that  their  colourless 
and  simple  costume  looked  in  the  pret- 
tiest harmony  imaonable  with  their 
sweet  youth— which  was  all  the  more 
fortunate,  tiiat  they  could  not  help 
themselves,  and  had  nothing  else  to 
choose.  One  of  those  useful  and  non- 
descript vehicles  called  "flies'*  stood 
at  the  door.  Charlie,  with  his  hat 
on.  half  laughing,  half  ashamed  of  his 
office,  lingered  in  the  hall,  waiting  to 
accompany  them.  They  kissed  Bell 
and  Beau  (dreadfully  late  for  this  one 
night,  and  in  the  highest  state  of  ex- 
ultation) with  solemnity— submitted 
themselves  to  a  last  inspection  on  the 
part  of  Mrs  Atheling,  and  with  a  little 
fright  and  sudden  terror  were  put 
into  the  "carriage."  Then  the  car- 
riage drove  away  through  the  late 
summer  twilidit,  rumbling  into  the 
distance  and  the  darkness.  Then  at 
last  Mamma  ventured  to  drop  into 
the  easy-chair,  and  rest  for  a  moment 
from  her  labours  and  her  anxieties. 
At  this  great  crisis  of  the  family  his- 
tory, smaQ  events  looked  great  events 
to  Mrs  Atheling ;  as  if  they  had  been 
goin^  out  upon  a  momentous  en- 
terpnsCp  this  good  mother  paused 
awnile  m  the  darkness,  and  blessed 
them  in  her  heart. 


OHAPTKB  XXVIL — THE  WORLD. 


They  were  bewildered,  yet  they 
lost  nothing  of  the  scene.  The  great 
rooms  radiant  with  light,  misty  with 
hangings,  gleaming  witn  mirrors — 
the  magnificent  staircase  up  which 
they  passed,  they  never  could  tell 
how,  ashamed  of  the  echo  of  their 
own  names— the  beautiful  enchant- 
ress of  a  hostess,  who  bestowed  upon 
each  of  them  that  light  perfumy 
kiss  of  welcome,  at  the  momentary 
touch  of  which  tne  girls  blushed  and 
trembled— the  strange  fiwjes  every- 
where around  them — their  own  con- 
cision, and  the  shyness  which  th^ 
thougat  so  awkward,  l^ough  all 
these  things  together  united  to  form 
a  dazzling  jumble  for  the  first  mo- 
ment, the  incoherence  of  the  vision 
lastea  no  loneer.  With  a  touch  of 
kindness  Mrs  fidgerley  led  them  (for 
of  course   they  were   scrupulously 


early,  and  punctual  to  the  hour)  to 
her  pretty  boudoir,  where  they  had 
been  before,  and  which  was  not  so 
bright  nor  like  to  be  so  thronged  as 
the  larger  rooms.  Here  alr^y  a 
young  matron  sat  in  state,  with  a 
little  circle  of  worshippers.  Mrs 
Edgerley  broke  into  the  midst  of 
them  to  introduce  to  the  throned  lady 
her  young  strangers.  "They  have 
no  one  with  them — pray  let  them  be 
beside  you,"  whispered  the  beautiM 
hostess  to  her  beautiful  guest.  The 
lady  bowed,  and  starred,  and  assented. 
When  Mrs  Edfferley  left  them^  Agnes 
and  Marian  looked  after  her  wistftdly, 
the  only  face  they  had  ever  seen 
before,  and  stood  togeth^  in  their 
shy  irresolute  grace,  blushing,  dis- 
couraged, and  amdd.  They  supposed 
it  was  not  right  to  speak  to  any  one 
whom  they  had  not  oeen  introduced 
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to;  but  no  one  gave  them  any  inoon- 
yenience  for  the  moment  in  uie  mat- 
ter of  conversation.  They  stood  for 
a  ^ort  time  shyly,  expecting  some 
notice  from  their  newly-elect^  cha- 
perone,  but  she  had  half-a-dozen 
nirtations  in  hand,  and  no  leisure 
for  a  charge  which  was  a  bore. 
This,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  some- 
what different  from  Mrs  EdgerWs 
anticipation  of  being  '^besi^ed  for 
introouctions''  to  the  author  of  Hope 
Hadewood,  The  youn^  author  look- 
ed wistfully  into  the  brightness  of  the 
great  drawing-room,  witnsomehope  of 
catching  the  eye  of  her  patroness  j  but 
Mrs  Eogerley  was  in  the  Ml  busmess 
of  "receiving,"  and  had  no  eye  ex- 
cept for  the  brilliant  stream  of  arri- 
yals.  Marian  began  to  be  indknant, 
and  kept  her  beautiful  eyea^  fulTupon 
Agnes,  watching  her  sister  with  eager 
sympathy.  Never  before,  in  all  their 
serene  and  quiet  lives,  had  they  needed 
to  be  proud.  For  a  moment  the  lip 
of  Agnes  curved  and  quivered — a 
momentary  pang  of  girlish  mortifica- 
tion passed  over  her  face— then  they 
both  drew  back  suddenly  to  a  table 
covered  with  books  ana  portfolios, 
which  stood  behind  them.  They  did 
not  say  a  word  to  each  other— they 
bent  down  over  the  prints  and  pic- 
tures with  a  sudden  impulse  of  self- 
command  and  restraint :  no  one  took 
the  slightest  notice  of  them  \  they 
stood  quite  alone  in  these  magmficent 
rooms,  which  were  slowly  filBngwitii 
strange  fsEices.  Agnes  was  afraid  to 
look  up,  lest  any  one  should  see  that 
there  were  actual  tears  under  her 
eyelids.  How  she  fancied  she  de- 
spise herself  for  such  a  weakness  ! 
But,  afler  all,  it  was  a  hard  enough 
lesson  for  neophytes  so  young  and 
innocent, — so  tney  stood  very  silent, 
bending  closely  over  the  picture- 
books,  overcoming  as  they  could 
their  sudden  mortmcation  and  disap- 
pointment. No  one  disturbed  them 
m  their  solitary  ei\]oyment  of  their 
little  table,  and  for  once  in  their  life 
they  did  not  say  a  word  to  each  other, 
but  bravely  fought  out  the  crisis 
within  themselves,  and  rose  again 
with  all  the  pride  of  sensitive  and 
imaginative  natures  to  the  emergency. 
With  a  sudden  impulsive  movement 
Agnes  drew  a  chair  to  the  table,  and 
made   Marian   sit   down  upon   it. 
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"Now,  we  will  supFNOse  we  are  at  the 
play,"  said  Agnes,  with  youthful  con- 
tempt and  defiance,  leaning  her  arm 
upon  the  back  of  the  chair,  and  look- 
ing at  the  people  instead  of  the  pic- 
ture-books. Marian  was  not  so  ra^id 
in  her  change  of  mood — she  sat  still, 
shading  her  face  with  her  hand,  with 
a  flush  upon  her  cheek,  and  an 
angry  cloud  on  her  beautiM  young 
brow.  Yes,  Marian  was  extremely 
angry.  Mortification  on  her  own 
account  did  not  affect  her— but  that 
all  these  people,  who  no  doubt  were 
only  rich  people  and  nobodies^-that 
they  should  neglect  Agnes  !—  this 
was  more  than  ner  sisterly  equani- 
mity could  bear. 

Agnes  Atheling  was  not  beautiful 
When  people  looked  at  her,  they  never 
thought  of  her  face,  what  were  its 
features  or  its  complexion.  These 
were  both  agreeable  enough  to  make 
no  detraction  from  the  mterest  of 
the  bright  and  animated  intelligence 
which  was  indeed  the  only  beauty 
belonging  to  her.  She  did  not 
know  herself  with  what  entire  and 
transparent  honesty  her  eyes  and  her 
lips  expressed  her  sentiments;  and  it 
never  occurred  to  her  that  her  own 
looks,  as  she  stood  thus,  somewhat 
defiant,  and  full  of  an  imaginative 
and  heroical  pride,  looking  out  upon 
all  those  strangers  made  the  bright- 
est comment  possiole  upon  the  scene. 
How  her  eye  brightened  with  plea- 
sure as  it  fell  on  a  pleasant  face — how 
her  lip  laughed  when  something  ridi- 
culous caught  her  rapid  attention — 
how  the  soft  lines  on  her  forehead 
drew  together  when  something  dis- 
pleased her  delicate  fancy— and  how 
a  certain  natural  delight  m  the  grace- 
ful grouping  and  brilliant  action  of 
the  scene  l^ore  her  lighted  up  all 
her  face — was  quite  an  unknown 
£ftct  to  Agnes.  It  was  remarkable 
enough,  however,  in  an  assembly  of 
people  whose  looks  were  regulated 
after  the  most  approved  principles, 
and  who  were  generally  adepts  in  the 
admirable  art  of  expressing  nothing. 
And  then  there  was  Marian,  veiy 
cloudy,  looking  up  under  the  shadow 
of  her  hand  uke  an  offended  £Euiy 
queen.  Though  Mrs  Edgerley  was 
lost  in  the  stream  of  her  arriving 
guests,  and  the  beautiful  young  cha- 
perone  she  had  committed  them  to 
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took  no  notice  whatever  of  her  cliarge, 
tired  e^res,  which  were  looking  out  for 
something  to  interest  them,  g^Eulually 
fixed  upon  Agnes  and  Marian.  One 
or  two  observers  asked  who  they 
were,  but  nobody  could  answer  the 
question.  They  were  quite  by  them- 
selves, and  evidently  ^ew  no  one ; 
and  a  little  interest  be^an  to  rise 
about  them,  which  the  girls,  making 
their  own  silent  observations  ujwn 
everything,  and  still  sometimes  with 
a  little  wistlulness  looking  for  Mrs 
EdgCTley,  had  not  yet  hegan  to  see. 

When  an  old  gentleman  came  to 
their  table,  and  startled  them  a  little 
by  turning  over  the  picture-books. 
He  was  an  ancient  beau — ^the  dain- 
tiest of  old  gentlemen — with  a  blue 
coat  and  a  wliite  waistcoat,  and  the 
most  delicate  of  ruffles.  His  hair — so 
much  as  he  had— was  perfectly  white, 
and  his  high  bald  forehead,  and  even 
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his  position,  and  to  survev  the  assem- 
bled company  along  with  thm,  but 
with  his  most  benign  and  patriarchal 
expression.  He  was  curious  to  hear 
in  words  those  comments  which 
Agnes  constantly  made  with  her 
eves ;  and  he  was  pleased  to  observe 
the  beauty  of  the  younger  sister — the 
perfect  unconsdous  grace  of  all  her 
movements  and  attitudes.  They 
thoujght  they  had  found  the  most 
gracious  of  Mends,  these  simple 
^Isj  they  had  not  the  remotest 
idea  that  he  was  only  a  connoisseur. 

"  Then  you  do  not  know  man^  of 
those  people,**  said  Mr  Agar,  following 
Agnes  sraptid  glances.  '\Ah,  old  Lady 
Knightly !  is  that  a  Mend  of  yours  % 

"  No :  I  was  thinking  of  the  old 
story  ot  *  Thank  you  for  your  Dia- 
monds,' **  said  Agnes,  who  could  not 
help  drawing  baa£  a  little,  and  cast- 


and  his  high  bald  forehead,  and  even  ing  down  her  eyes  for  the  moment, 
his  face,  looked  like  a  piece  of  ivray  while  the  sound  of  her  own  voice, 
curiously  carved  into  wiinklea    H!e    low  as  it  was,  brought  a  sudden 


was  not  by  any  means  a  handsome 
old  man,  yet  it  was  evident  enough 
that  this  peculiar  look  and  studied 
dress  belonged  to  a  notability,  whose 
coat  and  cambric,  and  the  great  shin- 
ing diamond  upon  whose  wrinkled 
ashen-white  hand,  belonged  to  his 
character,  and  were  part  of  himself. 
He  was  an  old  connoisseur,  critic, 
and  fine  gentleman^  with  a  collection 
of  old  china,  old  jewels,  rare  small 
pictures,  and  curious  books,  enough 
to  craze  the  whole  dilettanti  wond 
when  it  came  to  the  prolonged  and 
fabulous  sale,  which  was  its  certain 
end.  And  he  was  a  connoisseur  in 
other  things  than  silver  and  china. 
He  was  somewhat  given  to  patron- 
ising young  people ;  and  the  common 
iudinent  gave  nim  credit  for  great 
idnaness  and  beni^t^.  But  it  was 
not  benignity  ana  loudness  which 
drew  Mr  Agar  to  the  side  of  Agnes 
and  Marian.  Personal  amusement 
was  a  much  more  prevailing  induce- 
ment than  benevolence  with  the 
dfdnty  old  dilettante.  They  were  de- 
ceivea,  of  course,  as  youth  is  invari- 
ably; for  despite  the  pure  selfishness 
of  the  intention,  the  effect,  as  it  hap- 
pened, was  kino. 

Mr  Agar  began  a  conversation 
by  remancing  upon  the  books,  and 
drew  forth  a  shy  reply  from  both ; 
then  he  managed  gradually  to  change 


low  as  it  was,  brought  a  sudden 
flush  to  her  cheek.  ^' i  did  not  think 
diamonds  had  been  so  pretty ;  they 
look  as  if  they  were  alive." 

/'Ah,  the  diamonds  !**  said  the  old 
critic,  looking  at  the  unconscious 
object  of  Agnes*s  observation,  who 
was  an  old  lady,  wrinkled  and  gor- 
geous, with  a  leaping,  twinkling 
band  of  light  circling  her  time- 
shrivelled  brow.  "  Yes,  she  looks 
as  if  she  had  dressed  for  a  mas- 
querade in  the  character  of  Night — 
en  %  Poor  old  lady,  with  her  fiunps 
of  diamonds !  Beauty,  you  perceive, 
does  not  need  so  many  tapers  to 
show  its  whereabouts." 

"  But  there  are  a  great  many 
beautiful  people  here,"  said  Agnes, 
''  and  a  great  manv  jewels.  I 
think,  sir,  it  is  kind  of  people  to 
wear  them,  because  all  the  pleasure 
is  to  us  who  look  on." 

"You  think  sol  Ah,  then  beauty 
itself,  I  suppose,  is  pure  generosity, 
and  we  have  all  the  pleasure  of  i  v 
said  the  amused  old  gentleman ; 
"  that  is  comfortable  doctrine,  is  it 
not?"  And  he  looked  at  Marian, 
who  glanced  up  blushingly,  yet  with 
a  certain  pleasure.  He  smiled,  yet 
he  looked  benignant  and  fatherly; 
and  this  was  an  extremely  agreeable 
view  of  the  matter,  and  made  it 
much  less  embarrassing  to  acknow- 
ledge oneself  pretty.     Marian  felt 
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herself  indebted  to  this  kind  old 
man. 

"And  you  know  no  one — not  even 
Mrs  Edgerley,  I  presume  ]"  said  the 
old^ntleman.  They  both  interrupt- 
ed mm  in  haste  to  correct  this,  but 
he  only  smiled  the  more,  and  went 
on.  "Well,  I  will  be  benevolent, 
and  tell  you  who  your  neighbours 
are ;  but  1  cannot  follow  those  rapid 
eyea  Yes,  I  perceive  you  have  made 
a  good  pause  for  a  beginning— that 
is  our  pretty  hostess's  right  honour- 
able papa.  Poor  Winterboume !  he 
was  sadly  clumsy  about  his  business. 
He  is  one  of  those  unfortunate  men 
who  cannot  do  a  wicked  thing 
without  doing  it  coarsely.  You  per- 
ceive, he  is  stopping  to  speak  to 
Lady  Theodosia--dear  Lady  Theo- 
dosia,  who  writes  those  sweet  books  ! 
Nature  intended  she  should  be 
merry  and  vulgar,  and  art  has  made 
her  very  fine,  very  sentimental,  and 
full  of  teaia  There  is  an  unfortu- 
nate vouth  wanderm^  alone  behind 
6veryoody*8  back.  That  is  a  miser- 
able new  poet^  whom  Mrs  Edgerley 
has  deluded  hither  under  the  suppo- 
sition that  he  is  to  be  the  lion  of  the 
evening.  Poor  fellow !  he  is  looking 
demomacal,  and  studying  an  epi- 
gram. Interested  in  the  poet— eh  V* 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Agnes,  with  her 
usual  respect ;  "but  we  were  think- 
ing of  ourselves,  who  were  something 
the  same,**  she  added  quickly  ;  for 
Mr  Agar  had  seen  the  sudden  look 
which  passed  between  the  sisters. 

"  Something  the  same !  then  I  am 
to  understand  that  you  are  a  poet  ?  ** 
said  the  old  gentleman,  with  his 
unvarying  benigni^.  "  No  I—what 
then?  A  musician?  No;  an  artist? 
Ck)me,  you  puzzle  me.  I  shall  begin 
to  suppose  you  have  written  a  novel 
if  you  do  not  explain." 

The  animated  face  of  Agnes  grew 
blank  in  a  moment ;  she  drew  far- 
ther back,  and  blushed  painfully. 
Marian  immediately  drew  herself  up 
and  stood  upon  the  defensive.  "  Is 
it  anything  wrong  to  write  a  novel?" 
said  Marian.  Mr  Agar  turned  upon 
her  with  his  benignant  smile. 

"  It  is  so,  then  ?"  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman, "and  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  it  is  an  extremely  clever  novel 
But  hold !  who  comes  nere  ?  Ah,  an 
American  1    Now  we  must  do  our 


best  to  talk  very  brilliantly,  for 
friend  Jonathan  loves  the  conversa- 
tion of  distinguished  circles.  Let 
me  find  a  seat  for  you,  and  do  not  be 
angry  that  I  am  not  an  enthusiast  in 
literaiy  matters.  We  have  all  our 
hobbies,  and  that  does  not  happen  to 
be  mine." 

Agnes  sat  down  passively  on  the 
chair  he  brought  for  her.  The  poor 
girl  felt  grievously  ashamed  of  her- 
self. After  all,  what  was  that  poor 
little  book,  that  she  should  ground 
such  mighty  claims  upon  it  ?  Who 
cared  for  the  author  of  Hope  Hazle- 
tDood  ?  Mr  Agar,  though  ne  was  so 
kind,  did  not  even  care  to  inquire  what 
book  it  was,  nor  showed  the  smallest 
curiosity  aoout  its  name.  Agnes 
was  so  much  cast  down  that  she 
scarcely  noticed  the  upright  figure 
approaching  towards  them^  carrying 
an  abstracted  head  high  m  the  air, 
and  veiy  like  to  run  over  smaller 
people ;  but  Mr  Agar  stepped  aside, 
and  Marian  touched  her  sister's  arm. 
"It  is  Mr  Endicott— look,  Ajpnes  !" 
whispered  Marian.  Both  of  them 
were  stirred  with  sudden  pleasure  at 
sight  of  him ;  it  was  a  mown  fiu^e 
in  this  dazzling  wilderness,  though  it 
was  not  a  very  comely  one.  Mr 
Endicott  was  as  much  startled  as 
themselves,  when,  glancing  down- 
ward from  his  lofty  altitude,  his  eye 
fell  upon  the  beautiful  face  which 
had  made  sunshine  even  in  the 
shadv  place  of  that  Yankee  young 
gentleman's  self  -  admiring  breast 
The  sudden  discovery  brightened  his 
lofty  languor  for  a  moment  He 
hastened  to  shake  hands  with  them, 
so  impressively  that  the  pretty  lady 
and  her  cloud  of  admirers  paused  in 
their  flutter  of  satire  and  compliment 
to  look  on. 

"  This  is  a  pleasure  I  was  not  pre- 
pared for,"  said  Mr  Endicott  "I 
remember  that  Mr  Atheling  had  an 
early  acquaintance  with  Viscount 
Winterboume  —  I  presume  an  old 
hereditary  Mendship.  I  am  rejoiced 
to  find  that  such  things  are,  even  in 
this  land  of  sophistication.  This  is 
a  brilliant  scene !" 

"Indeed,  I  do  not  think  papa 
knows  Lord  Winterboume,"  said 
A^es  hastily;  but  her  low  voice 
did  not  readi  the  ears  which  had 
been  so  far  enlightened  by  Mr  £ndi« 
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oott  ^Hereditary  friendship — old 
connectionB  of  the  family ;  no  doubt 
daughters  of  some  squire  in  Banbuiy- 
shiie."  said  their  beautiful  nei^bour, 
in  a  naif-offended  tone,  to  one  of  her 
especial  retainers,  who  showed  stronz 
symptoms  of  desertion,  and  had 
already  half-a-dozen  times  asked 
Marian's  name.  Unfortunate  Mr 
Endicott!  he  gained  a  formidable 
rival  by  these  ill-advised  words. 

^  I  mid  little  to  complain  of  mo- 
rally in  the  most  distinguished  circles 
of  your  country,"  said  Mr  Endicott 
^  Your  own  men  of  genius  may  be 
neglected,  but  a  foreigner  of  distinc- 
tion always  finds  a  welcome.  This  is 
true  wisdom — ^for  by  this  means  we 
are  enabled  to  cany  a  good  report  to 
the  world." 

^  I  sav.  what  nice  accounts  these 
French  fellows  give  of  us !  **  burst  in 
suddenly  a  very  young  man,  who 
stood  imder  the  shadow  of  Mr  Endi- 
cott. The  youth  who  hazarded  this 
brilliant  remark  did  not  address  any- 
body in  particular,  and  was  some- 
whit  overpowered  oy  the  unexpected 
honour  of  an  answer  from  Mr  Agar. 

**  French  journalists,  and  news- 
paper writers  of  any  countiy,  are  of 
course  the  very  best  judges  of  man- 
ners and  morals,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, with  a  smile ;  "  the  other  three 
estates  are  more  than  usually  fallible ; 
the  fourth  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
perfection  which  we  can  find  in  man." 

"Sir,"  said  Mr  Endicott,  " in  my 
country  we  can  do  without  Queen, 
Lords,  and  Commons  *  but  we  can- 
not do  without  the  rress— that  iiL 
the  exponent  of  every  man*s  mina 
and  character,  the  legitimate  vehicle 
of  instructive  expeiiences.  The 
Pres^  sir,  is  Progress  —  the  only 
effective  agency  ever  invented  for 
the  perfection  of  the  human  race." 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  I  quite  agree  with 
you.  I  am  quite  in  love  with  the 
newspapers;  they  do  make  one  so 
deligntnilly  out  of  humour^"  said 
Mrs  Edgerley,  suddenly  making  her 
appearance ;  "  and  reafly,  you  Imow, 
when  they  speak  of  society,  it  is  auite 
charming— so  absurd  1  Sir  Langnam 
Portland— Miss  Atheling.  I  nave 
been  so  longing  to  come  to  you.  Oh, 
and  you  must  know  Mr  .^igar.  Mr 
Agar,  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  my 
charming  young  Mend,  the  author  of 
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Hofe  Hadewood  ;  is  it  not  wonder- 
ful? I  was  sure  you,  who  are  so  fond 
of  people  of  genius,  would  be  pleased 
to  Know  her.  And  there  is  dear  Ladr 
Theodosia,  but  she  is  so  surrounded. 
You  must  come  to  the  Willows— you 
must  indeed ;  I  positively  insist 
upon  it  For  what  can  one  do  in  an 
evening  %  and  so  many  of  my  friends 
want  to  know  you.  We  fp  down  in 
a  fortnight  I  shall  certainly  calcu- 
late upon  you.  Oh,  I  never  take  a 
refusal ;  it  was  so  kind  of  you  to  come 
to-nirfit" 

B^ore  she  had  ceased  speaking. 
Mrs  Edgerley  was  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  conversing  with  some 
one  else,  by  her  pretty  gesturea  Sir 
Langham  Portland  drew  himself  up 
like  a  guardsman,  as  he  was,  on  the 
otiier  side  of  Marian,  and  made  ori- 
ginal remarks  about  the  picture- 
books,  somewhat  to  the  amusement 
but  more  to  the  dismay  of  the  voung 
beauty,  unaccustomed  to  such  distin- 
guished attentiona  Mr  Agar  occu- 
Eied  himself  with  A^es ;  he  told 
er  all  about  the  Willows,  Mrs 
Ed^rle/s  pretty  house  at  ^cmnond, 
which  was  always  amusing,  said  the 
old  gentleman.  He  was  very  plea- 
sant^ amused  himself  with  Ames's 
bright  respondent  face,  which,  how- 
ever, this  wicked  old  critic  was 
fiiUy  better  pleased  with  while  its 
mortification  and  di8a{)pointinent 
lasted  Mr  Endicott  remained  stand- 
ing in  front  of  the  group,  watching 
the  splendid  guardmnan  with  a  nusan- 
thropic  eya  This,  however,  was  not 
very  amusing ;  and  the  enlightened 
American  ^uceAilly  took  from  his 
pocket  the  daintiest  of  pocket-books, 
fragrant  with  Russian  leather  ana 
clasped  with  gold  From  this  deli- 
cate enclosure  Mr  Endicott  selected 
with  care  a  letter  and  a  card^  and, 
armed  with  these  formidable  imple- 
ments, turned  round  upon  the  uncon- 
scious old  gentleman.  When  Mr 
Agar  caught  a  glimpse  of  this  impend- 
ing assamt,  his  momentaiy  look  of 
dionay  would  have  delighted  him- 
self, could  he  have  seen  it  "  I  have 
the  honour  of  bearing  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction," said  Mr  Endicott^  dos- 
ingupon  the  unfortunate  connoisseur, 
and  thrusting  before  his  eves  the 
of  onence — ^the  moral  bowie- 


mQ  and  revolver,  which  were  the 
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weapons  of  this  young  ^ntleman*s 
warfare.  Mr  Agfa  looked  his  assail- 
ant in  the  face,  but  did  not  put  forth 
his  hand. 

"At  my  own  house,**  said  the 
andent  b^u,  with  a  gracious  smile ; 
"who  could  be  stoic  enough  to  do 
justice  to  the  most  distin^mshed  of 
stran^rs,  under  such  irresistible  dis- 
tractions as  I  find  here  ?** 


Poor  Mr  Endicott !  He  did  not 
venture  to  be  (tended,  but  he  was 
extinguished  notwithstanding,  and 
could  not  make  head  against  his 
double  disappointment:  for  there 
stood  theguarosmanspeaKingthrough 
his  mustache  of  Books  of  Beauty, 
and  holding  his  place  like  the  most 
faithful  of  sentinels  by  Marian  Athel- 
ing^s  side. 


ORAPRB  XXVra. — ^A   ?0E. 


"I  shall  have  to  relinquish  my 
charge  of  you,"  said  the  young  cha- 
perone,  for  ike  first  time  addiisong 
Agne&  Agnes  started  immediately, 
and  rose. 

"  It  is  time  for  us  to  go,"  she  said 
with  eager  shyness,  "  but  I  did  not 
like.  May  we  follow  you?  If  it  would 
not  trouble  you,  it  would  be  a  great 
kindness,  for  we  know  no  one  here." 

"  Why  did  you  come,  then  1"  said 
the  lady.  Ames's  ideas  of  politeness 
were  sorely  tried  to-night. 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  young  author, 
with  a  sudden  blush  and  courage, 
"I  cannot  tell  why.  unless  because 
Mrs  Edgerley  askea  us ;  but  I  am 
sure  it  was  very  foolish,  and  we  will 
know  better  another  time." 

"Yes,  it  is  always  tiresome  un- 
less one  knows  everybody,"  said  the 
pretty  young  matron,  slowly  rising, 
and  accepting  with  a  careless  grace 
the  arm  whicn  somebody  offered  her. 
The  girls  rose  hastily  to  follow  her.  Mr 
Agar  had  left  them  some  time  before, 
and  even  the  magnificent  guardsman 
had  been  drawn  away  fix)m  his  sentry- 
ship.  With  a  little  tremor,  looking  at 
nobody,  and  following  very  close  in 
the  steps  of  their  leader,  they  glided 
along  tnrough  the  brilliant  groups  of 
the  great  drawing-room.  But,  alas ! 
they  were  not  fated  to  reach  the  door 
in  unobserved  safety.  Mr  Endicott, 
though  he  was  improving  his  oppor- 
tunities, though  he  had  already  fired 
another  letter  of  introduction  at 
somebody  else's  head,  and  listened  to 
his  heart's  content  to  various  snatches 
of  that  most  brilliant  and  wise  con- 
versation going  on  eveiywhere  around 
him,  had  still  Kept  up  a  distant  and 
lofty  observation  ofthelady  of  hislove. 
He  hastened  forward  to  them  now. 
as  with  beating  hearts  they  pursued 


their  way,  keeping  steadily  behind 
their  careless  young  guide.  "  You  are 
going  )"  said  Mr  l&idicott,  making  a 
solemn  statement  of  the  fact.  "  It  is 
early;  let  me  see  you  to  your  carriage." 
But  they  were  glad  to  keep  close 
to  him  a  minute  afterwards,  while 
they  waited  for  that  same  carriag^e, 
the  Islingtonian  fiy,  with  Charlie  in 
it,  which  was  slow  to  recc>gnise  its 
own  name  when  called.  Charlie 
roUed  himself  out  as  the  vehicle  drew 
up,  and  came  to  the  door  like  a  man 
to  receive  his  sisters.  A  gentleman 
stood  by  watching  the  whole  scene 
with  a  little  amusement — the  shy 
girls,  the  big  brother,  the  officious 
American.  This  was  a  man  of  sin- 
gularly pale  complexion^  verv  black 
hair,  and  a  face  over  which  the  skin 
seemed  to  be  strained  so  tight  that 
his  features  were  almost  ghastly. 
He  was  old,  but  he  did  not  look  like 
his  age;  and  it  was  impossible  to 
suppose  that  he  ever  could  have 
looked  young.  His  smile  was  not  at 
all  a  pleasant  smile,  l^ough  it  came 
upon  his  face  by  his  own  will,  he 
seemed  to  have  no  power  of  putting  it 
off  again ;  and  it  grew  into  a  famt 
spasmodic  sneer,  offensive  and  re- 
pellent Charlie  looked  him  in  the 
face  with  a  sudden  impulse  of  pug- 
nacity, he  looked  at  Charlie  with  this 
bloomess  and  immovable  smile.  The 
lad  positively  lingered,  though  his  fly 
"stopped  the  way,"  to  bestow  an- 
other glance  upon  this  remarkable 
personage,  and  their  j^es  met  in  a 
mil  and  mutual  stare.  Whether  either 
person,  the  old  man  or  the  youth,  were 
moved  by  a  thrill  of  presentiment,  we 
are  not  able  to  say ;  but  there  was  little 
fear  hereafter  of  any  want  of  mutual 
recognition.  Despite  the  world  of  so- 
cial distinction,  age,  and  power  which 
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lay  between  tbem,  Charlie  Athelinff 
looked  at  Lord  Winterbourne,  and 
Lord  Winterboume  looked  at  Charlie. 
It  was  their  first  point  of  contact ; 
neither  of  them  could  read  the  fierce 
mutual  conflict,  the  ruin,  despair, 
and  disgrace  wmch  lay  in  the  ^ture, 
in  that  first  look  of  impulsive  hosti- 
lity ;  but  as  the  great  man  entered 
his  carriage,  and  the  boy  plunged 
into  the  fly,  their  thoughts  for  the 
moment  were  full  of  each  other — so 
full  that  neither  could  understand  the 
sudden  distinct  recognition  of  this 
first  touch  of  fate. 

"  No ;  mamma  was  quite  right,** 
said  Agnes;  "we  cannot  be  great 
friends  nor  very  happy  with  people 
so  difierent  from  ouraelves." 

And  the  girls  sighed.    They  were 

f  leased,  yet  they  were  disappointed, 
t  was  impossible  to  deny  tnat  the 
reality  was  as  far  different  from  the 
imagmation  as  anything  could  be  ; 
and  really  nobody  had  oeen  in  the 
smallest  degree  concenied  about  the 
author  of  l£(ype  Eadewood,  Even 
Marian  was  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge that 

"But  then,"  cried  this  eager  young 
apologist,  "they  were  not  literwy 
people  ;  they  were  not  good  judges ; 
they  were  common  people,  like  what 
you  might  see  anywhere,  though 
they  might  be  g^reat  ladies  and  fine 
gentlemen ;  and  it  was  eai^  to  see  t^^ 
were  not  very  great,  ana  they  did 
not  understand  youT 


[Sept 


"  Hush,**  said  A^es  quickly  ; 
"they  were  rather  kmd,  I  think — 
especially  Mr  Agar  ;  but  they  did 
not  care  at  all  for  us :  and  why 
should  they,  after  all  T 

"  So  it  was  a  failure,**  said  Charlie. 
"I  say,  who  was  that  man— that  fel- 
low at  the  door?** 

"Oh,  Charlie,  jou  dreadM  boy! 
that  was  Lord  Wmterboume,"  cried 
Marian.  "  Mr  Agar  told  us  who  he 
was.** 

"  Who*s  Mr  A^  T  asked  Charlie. 
"  And  so  that's  him — that's  the  man 
that  will  take  the  Old  Wood  Lodge. 
I  wish  he  would.  I  knew  I  owed 
him  something.  Fd  like  to  see  him 
tiyl" 

"  And  Mrs  Edgerley  ishis  daughter,** 
said  Agnes.  "  Is  it  not  strange  1  And 
I  suppose  we  shall  all  be  neighbours 
in  tne  country.  But  Mr  mdicott 
said  Quite  loud,  so  that  everybody 
could  near,  that  Papa  was  a  Mend  of 
Lord  Winterboume*s.  I  do  not  like 
people  to  slight  us ;  but  I  don't  like 
to  aeceive  tnem  either.  There  was 
^^  gentleman — ^that  Sir  Langham. 
I  suppose  he  thought  we  were  great 
people,  Marian,  like  the  rest  of  the 
people  there." 

In  the  darkness  Marian  poute<L 
frowned,  and  laughed  within  nerselt 
"  I  don't  think  it  matters  much  what 
Sir  Langham  thought,"  said  Marian  ; 
for  already  the  young^  beauty  began 
to  feel  her  "  greatnesv  ^sA  smiled  at 
her  own  power. 


CHAPTER  XXIX.— -FAMILT  8BNTIMXMTS. 


When  thefly  jumbled  into  Bellevue, 
the  lighted  window,  which  always 
illuminated  the  little  street,  shone 
brighter  than  ever  in  the  profound 
darkness  of  this  late  night,  when  all 
the  respectable  inhabitants  for  more 
than  an  hour  had  been  asleep.  Papa 
and  Mamma,  somewhat  drowsily,  yet 
with  a  capacity  for  immediate  wak- 
ing-up  only  to  be  felt  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, had  unanimously  deter- 
mined to  sit  up  for  the  girls ;  and  the 
window  remained  bright,  and  the  in- 
mates wakeful,  for  a  fim  hour  after 
the  rumbling  "fly,"  raising  aU  the 
dormant  echoes  of  the  neighbourhood, 
had  roiled  off  to  its  nigntly  shelter. 


The  father  and  the  mother  listened 
with  the  most  perfect  patience  to  the 
detail  of  everything,  excited  in  spite 
of  themselves  by  their  children's 
companionship  with  "  the  great,"  yet 
considerably  resenting^  and  much 
disappointed  at  the  fadure  of  their 
grand  visions,  in  which  all  night  the 
parental  imagination  had  pictured  to 
itself  an  admiring  assembly  hanging 
upon  the  looks  of  these  innocent  and 
simple  girls.  Mr  and  Mrs  Atheling 
on  this  occasion  were  somewhat  dis- 
posed, we  confess,  to  make  out  a  case 
of  jealousy  and  malice  against  the 
fashionable  guests  of  Mrs  Edgerley. 
It  was  always  the  way.  Papa  saicL 
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They  always  tried  to  keep  eveiybody 
down,  ana  treated  aspirants  super- 
ciliously ;  and  in  the  climax  of  his 
indignation,  under  his  breath,  he 
added  something  about  those  "spurns 
which  patient  merit  of  the  un- 
worthy takes.**  Mrs  Atheling  did 
not  quote  Shakespeare,  but  she  was 
quite  as  much  convinced  that  it  was 
tneir  "  rank  in  life  "  which  had  pre- 
vented Agnes  and  Marian  from  tak- 
ing a  sovereign  place  in  the  gay  as- 
sembly they  had  just  left.  The  girls 
themselves  ^ve  no  distinct  judgment 
on  the  subject;  but  now  that  the 
first  edge  of  her  mortification  had 
worn  on,  Agnes  began  to  have  great 
doubts  upon  this  matter.  "  We  had 
no  claim  upon  them — ^not  the  least," 
said  Agnes ; "  th^  never  saw  us  be- 
fore :  we  were  perfect  strangers ;  why 
should  they  trouble  themselves  about 
us,  simply  because  I  had  written  a 
bookr 

"  Do  not  speak  nonsense,  mv  dear — 
do  not  tell  me,**  said  Mrs  Atheling, 
with  agitation :  "  they  had  only  to 
use  their  own  eyes  and  see — as  if 
tiiey  often  had  such  an  opportunity  ! 
My  dear,  I  know  better;  you  need 
not  speak  to  me  !** 

"And  everybody  has  read  your 
book,  Agnes — and  no  doubt  there  are 
scores  of  people  who  would  give 
anything  to  know  you,**  said  Papa 
with  dignity.  "  The  author  of  Hope 
Hadewood  is  a  different  person  from 
•  Agnes  Atheling.  No,  no—it  is  not 
that  thev  dotft  know  your  proper 
place ;  out  they  keep  everybody 
Sown  as  long  as  they  can.  Now, 
mind,  one  day  you  will  turn  the  tables 
upon  them  j  I  am  veiy  sure  of  that." 

Agnes  said  no  more,  but  went  up 
to  her  little  white  room  completely 
unconvinced  upon  the  subject  Miss 
Willsie  saw  the  tell-tale  light  in  this 
Uttle  high  window  in  the  middle  of 
the  nignt — when  it  was  nearly  day- 
light, the  old  lady  said — throwing 
a  friendly  gleam  upon  the  two 
voung  controversialists  as  they  de- 
bated this  difficult  Question.  Agnes, 
of  course,  with  all  the  heat  of  youth 
and  innovation,  took  the  extreme  side 
of  the  question.  "  It  is  easy  enough 
to  write — any  one  can  write,"  said 
the  young  author,  triumphant  in  her 
argument,  yet  in  truth  somewhat 
mortified  Dy  her  triumph.  "But  even 
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if  it  was  not,  there  are  greater  things 
in  this  world  than  books,  and  almost 
all  other  books  are  greater  than  no- 
vels ;  and  I  do  think  it  was  the  most 
foolish  thing  in  the  world  to  suppose 
that  clever  people  like  these— for  they 
were  all  clever  people — would  take 
any  notice  of  me. 

To  whidi  aiguments,  all  and  seve- 
ral. Marian  returned  only  a  direct, 
unnesitating,  and  broad,  negative. 
It  was  not  easy  to  write,  and  there 
were  not  greater  things  than  books, 
and  it  was  not  at  all  foolish  to  ex- 
pect a  hundred  times  more  than  ever 
their  hopes  had  expected.  "  It  is  very 
wrong  of  you  to  say  so,  Agnes,"  said 
Marian.  '*  Papa  is  quite  right ;  it  will 
all  be  as  different  as  possible  by-and- 
by ;  and  if  you  have  nothing  more 
sensible  to  say  than  that,  I  will  go  to 
sleep." 

Saying  which,  Marian  turned  round 
upon  her  pillow,  virtuously  resisted 
all  further  temptations,  and  closed 
her  beautiful  eyes  upon  the  faint 
grey  dawn  which  began  to  steal  in 
between  the  white  curtains.  They 
thought  their  minds  were  far  too  Ml 
to  go  to  sleep.  Innocent  imagina- 
tions !  five  minutes  after,  they  were  in 
the  very  sweetest  enchantea  country 
of  the  true  faiiyland  of  dreams. 

While  Charlie,  in  his  sleep  in  the 
next  room,  laboriously  struggled  all 
night  with  a  bloodless  apparition, 
which  smiled  at  him  from  an  open 
doorway—fiercely  fought  and  strug- 

§led  a^dnst  it — ^mastered  it — ^got  it 
own,  out  only  to  begin  once  more 
the  tantalising  combat.  When  he 
rose  in  the  morning,  early  as  usual, 
the  youth  set  his  teeth  at  the  recollec- 
tion, and  with  an  attem|)t  to  give  a 
reason  for  this  instinctive  enmity, 
fiercely  hoped  that  Lord  Winter- 
bourne  would  try  to  take  from  his 
father  his  little  inheritance.  Charlie, 
who  was  by  no  means  of  a  metaphy- 
sical turn,  did  not  trouble  himself  at 
all  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  pf  his 
own  unusual  pugnacity.  He  "  knew 
he  owed  him  something,"  and  though 
my  Lord  Winterboume  was  a  vis- 
count and  an  ex-minister,  and  Charlie 
only  a  poor  man's  son  and  a  copying- 
derk,  he  fronted  the  great  man  s 
image  with  indomitable  confidence, 
and  had  no  more  doubt  of  his 
own   prowess  than   of  his   entire 
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goodwill  in  the  matter.  He  did  not 
think  very  much  more  of  his  oppo- 
nent in  this  case  than  he  did  of  the 
big  folios  in  the  office,  and  had  as 
entire  confidence  in  his  own  ability 
to  brin^  the  enemy  down. 

But  it  was  something  of  a  restless 
night  to  Papa  and  Mamma.  They 
too  talked  in  their  darkened  chamber, 
too  proper  and  too  economical  to 
waste  candlelight  upon  subjects  so 
unprofitable,  of  old  events  and  people 
half  forgotten ;— how  the  first  patron- 
ess of  Agnes  should  be  the  daughter 
of  the  man  between  whom  and  them- 
selves there  existed  some  unexplained 
connection  of  old  friendship  or  old 
enmity,  or  both ;— how  circumstances 
beyond  their  guidance  conspired  to 
throw  them  once  more  in  the  wav  of 
persons  and  plans  which  they  had 
neard  nothing  of  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  These  things  were 
very  stranj^e  and  troublous  events  to 
Mr  Athehng  and  his  wife.  The 
past,  which  nearer  grief  and  closer 
pleasure — ^all  their  family  life,  full  as 
that  was  of  joy  and  sorrow — ^had 
thrown  so  far  away  and  out  of 
remembrance,  came  suddenly  back 
before  them  in  all  the  clearness  of 
youthful  recollection.  Old  feeling 
returned  strong  and  fresh  into  their 
minds.  They  went  back,  and  took 
up  the  thread  of  this  histoiy,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  where  they  had 
dropped  it  twentv  years  a^o ;  and 
with  a  thrill  of  deeper  mterest, 
wondered  and  inquired  how  this  in- 
fluence would  anect  their  children. 
To  themselves  now  little  could  hap- 
pen ;  their  old  Mend  or  their  old 
^lemy  could  do  neither  harm  nor 
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benefit  to  their  accomplished  lives — 
but  the  children  1 — the  diildren. 
every  one  so  young,  so  hopefiil,  ana 
so  well  endowed ;  all  so  strangely 
brought  into  sudden  contact,  at  a 
double  point,  with  this  one  sole  indi- 
vidual, who  had  power  to  disturb  the 
rest  of  the  father  and  the  mother. 
They  relapsed  into  silence  suddenly, 
and  were  quieted  by  the  thought 

''  It  is  not  our  doing— it  is  not  our 
seeking,*' said  Mr  Atheling  at  length. 
'^  If  the  play  wants  a  last  act,  Maiy, 
it  wiU  not  be  your  planning  nor 
mine ;  and  as  for  the  children,  they 
are  in  Uie  hands  of  God.** 

So  in  the  grey  imperfect  dawn 
which  lighten^  on  the  £Ebces  of  the 
sleeping  girls,  whose  sweet  youthful 
rest  was  i»x  too  deep  to  be  broken 
even  by  the  ero wmg  light,  these  elder 
people  closed  their  eyes,  not  to  sleep, 
out  to  pray.  If  e^  were  abput  to 
come — ^if  danger  were  lurking  in  the 
air  around  them— thev  had  this  only 
defence  against  it  it  was  not  tlie 
simple  faith  of  youth  which  dictated 
these  prayers ;  it  was  a  deeper  and  a 
closer  urgency,  which  cried  aloud  and 
would  not  cease,  but  yet  was  solemn 
with  the  remembrance  of  times  when 
Gk)d'8  pleasure  was  not  to  grant  them 
tiieir  petitions.  The  young  ones 
slept  in  peace,  but  with  fights  and 
triumphs  mamfold  in  their  young 
dreams.  The  father  and  the  mo^er 
held  a  vigil  for  them,  holding  up  holy 
hands  for  their  defence  and  safety  ; 
and  so  the  morning  came  at  last, 
brightly,  to  hearts  which  fesuredno 
evil,  or  when  they  feared,  put  their 
apprehensions  at  once  into  the  hand 
of  God. 


CHAPTER  ZZX. — AGNI88  FOBTUVB. 


The  morning,  like  a  good  fairy,  came 
kindly  to  these  good  people,  mcreas- 
ing  in  the  remembrance  of  the  girls  the 
impression  of  pleasure,  and  lessening 
that  of  disappointment  They  earner 
after  all,  to  be  very  well  satisfiea 
with  their  reception  at  Mrs  Edger- 
ley's.  And  now  ner  second  and  most 
important  invitation  remained  to  be 
discussed— the  Willows— the  pretty 
house  at  Richmond,  with  the  river 
running  sweetly  under  the  shadow 
of  its  trees;  the  company,  whidh 


was  sure  to  include,  as  Mr  Agar  said. 
%(yiM  people  wortn  knowing,  and 
which  that  ancient  connoisseur  him- 
self did  not  refuse  to  join.  Agnes 
and  Marian  looked  With  eager  eyes 
on  the  troubled  brow  of  Miumma ;  a 
beautiful  vision  of  the  lawn  and  the 
river,  flowers  and  sunshine,  the  sweet 
silence  of  *'  the  countiy^"  and  the  un- 
familiar music  of  running  water  and 
rustling  trees,  possessed  the  young 
imaginations  for  the  time  to  the 
total  disregard  of  all  sublunaiy  oon^ 
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Bidenitioii&  They  did  not  think  for 
a  moment  of  Lord  Winterboome's 
dao^ter,  and  the  strange  chance 
which  could  make  them  inmates  of 
her  house ;  for  Lord  Winterboume 
himself  was  not  a  person  of  anv  im- 
portance in  the  estimation  of  the 
girls.  But  more  than  that,  ther  did 
not  even  think  of  their  wardurobe, 
important  as  that  consideration  was ; 
they  did  not  recollect  how  entirely 
unprovided  they  were  for  such  a 
visit,  4ior  how  the  familv  finances, 
strait  and  unelastic,  could  not  poa- 
sibly  stretch  to  so  new  and  great  an 
exi)enditure.  But  all  these  things, 
whidi  brought  no  cloud  upon  Agnes 
and  Marian,  conspired  to  embamss 
the  brow  of  the  family  mother.  She 
thought  at  the  same  moment  of  Lord 
Winterboume  and  of  the  brown  me- 
rinos ;  of  this  stranffe  acquaintance- 
ship, mysterious  and  ML  of  &te  as 
it  seemed  ^  and  of  the  little  black  silk 
cloaks  which  were  out  of  fashion,  and 
the  bonnets  with  the  faded  ribbons. 
It  was  hard  to  deny  the  girls  so 

rEit  a  pleasure ;  but  how  could  it 
donef 

And  for  a  day  or  two  following  the 
household  remained  in  great  imcer- 
taint^  upon  this  point,  and  held  eveiy 
evening,  on  the  engrossing  subject  (h 
ways  and  means,  a  committee  of  the 
whole  housa  T^is,  however,  we  are 
grieved  to  say,  was  somewhat  of  an 
unprofitable  proceeding  '  for  the  best 
advice  which  FapA  could  give  on  so 
important  a  subject  was,  that  the 
girls  must  of  course  have  everything 
proper  if  they  went  "  If  they  went ! 
— ^tnat  is  exactly  the  question,"  said 
the  provoked  and  impatient  ruler  of 
alL  "  But  are  they  to  ^  ?  and 
how  are  we  to  get  everything  pro- 
per for  them  T  To  these  difficult 
questions  Mr  Atheling  attempted  no 
answer.  He  was  a  wise  man,  and 
knew  his  own  department,  and  pru- 
dently declined  any  interference  in 
the  legitimate  domain  of  the  other 
head  df  the  house. 

Mrs  Atheling  was  by  no  means  ad- 
dicted to  disclosing  the  private  mat- 
teis  of  her  own  &nily  life,  yet  she 
carried  this  important  question 
through  the  faded  wallflowers  to 
crave  the  counsel  of  Miss  Willsie. 
Miss  Willsie  was  not  at  all  pleased 
to  have  such  a  matter  submitted 
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to  her.  ffer  supreme  satis&ction 
would  have  lain  m  critidsing,  find- 
ing fault,  and  helping  on.  Now  re- 
duced to  the  painful  alternative  of 
giving  an  opinion,  the  old  lady  pro- 
nounced a  vitfue  one  in  general  terms, 
to  the  effect  that  if  there  was  one  thing 
she  hated,  it  was  tosee  poor  folk  striv- 
ing for  uie  company  of  them  that 
were  in  a  different  rank  in  life ;  but 
whenever  this  speech  was  made,  and 
her  conscience  cleared.  Miss  Willsie 
heam  to  inquire  zealously  what  "the 
silly  things  had,"  and  what  they 
wanted,  and  set  about  a  mental  turn- 
ing over  of  her  own  wardrobe^  where 
were  a  great  many  things  which  she 
had  worn  in  her  own  young  days, 
and  which  were  "  none  the  worse,"  as 
she  said— butthey  were  not  altogether 
adaptedforthelocalityoftheWulows. 
Miss  Willsie  turned  them  over  not 
onlv  in  her  own  mind,  but  in  her  own 
panour,  where  her  next  visitor  found 
ner  as  busy  with  her  needle  and 
her  shears  as  any  cottar  matron  ever 
was,  and  anxioualy  bent  on  the  same 
endeavour  to  "  make  anld  things 
look  aroaist  as  weel's  the  new."  It 
cost  Miss  Willsie  an  immense  deal  of 
trouble,  but  it  was  not  half  so  suc- 
cessful a  business  as  the  repairs  of 
that  immortal  Saturday  Night 

But  the  natural  course  of  events, 
which  had  cleared  their  path  for 
them  many  times  before,  came  in 
once  more  to  make  matters  easy.  Mr 
Buriinfl^n,  of  whom  nothinfi[  had 
been  heard  since  the  day  of  that 
eventful  visit  to  his  place— Mr  Bur- 
lington, who  since  then  had  brought 
out  a  second  edition  of  Hope  Hazle^ 
wood,  announced  himself  ready  to 
"maxe  a  proposal"  for  the  book. 
Now,  there  had  been  many  and  great 
speculations  in  the  house  on  this  sub- 
ject of  "  Agnes's  fortune."  They  were 
as  good  at  the  magnificent  anthme- 
tic  of  fancy  as  M%jor  Pendennis  was, 
and  we  will  not  say  that,  like  him, 
they  had  not  leaped  to  their  thou- 
sands a-year.  Th^  had  all,  however, 
been  rather  prudent  in  committing 
themselves  to  a  sum— nobody  would 
guess  positivelv  what  it  was  to  be — 
but  some  indefinite  and  fabulous 
amount,  a  real  fortune,  floated  in  the 
minds  of  all :  to  the  father  and  mo- 
ther a  substantial  provision  for  Agnes, 
to  the  girls  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
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ideasore,  comfort,  and  charity.  The 
propoKd  came— it  was  not  a  mbulous 
and  majpificent  fortune,  for  the 
author  of  £loj>e  Hadeufood  was  only 
Agnes  Atheling,  and  not  Arthur  Pen- 
dennis.  For  the  first  moment,  we 
are  compelled  to  confess,  they  looked 
at  each  other  with  blimk  faces,  en- 
tirely cast  down  and  disappK)inted : 
it  was  not  an  inexhaustible  fairy  trea- 
sure— it  was  only  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds. 

Yes,  most  tender-hearted  reader! 
these  were  not  the  ^Iden  days  of  Sir 
Walter,  nor  was  this  young  author  a 
literary  Joan  of  Ara  She  got  her 
fortune  in  a  homely  fashion  like 
other  people — at  first  was  grieyously 
disappointed  about  it — formed  pug- 
nacious resolutions,  and  listened  to 
all  the  eyil  stories  of  the  publishing 
ghouls  with  satisfaction  and  indig- 
nant faith.  But  by-and-by  this 
angry  mood  softened  down ;  by-and- 
by  the  real  gloiy  of  such  an  unreal- 
isable  heap  of  money  began  to  break 
upon  the  girls.  A  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  and  nothing  to  do  with  it — 
no  arrears  to  pay — nothing  to  make 
up— can  any  one  suppose  a  position 
of  more  perfect  felicity?  They  came 
to  see  it  bit  by  bit  dawning  upon 
them  in  gradual  splendour — content 
blossomed  into  satisfaction,  satisfac- 
tion unfolded  into  delight  And 
then  to  think  of  laying  oy  such  a 
small  sum  would  be  foolish^  as  the 
girls  reasoned  :  so  its  yeiy  insignifi- 
cance increaaea  the  pleasure.  It  was 
not  adull  treasure,  laid  up  in  a  bank, 
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or  "  inyested,"  as  Papa  had  solemnly 
proposed  to  inyest  '^  Agnes's  fortune ; 
it  was  a  delightful  little  liying  stream 
of  abundance,  already  in  imagination 
oyerflowing  and  brightening  eyery- 
thing.  It  would  buy  Mamma  the 
most  magnificent  of  brocades,  and  Bell 
and  Beau  such  firocks  as  neyer  were 
seen  before  out  of  fairyland.  It 
would  take  them  all  to  the  Old  Wood 
Lodge,  or  eyen  to  the  seaside;  it 
would  light  up  with  books  and  pic- 
tures, and  pretty  things,  the  respec- 
table family  face  of  ria  10  Belle- 
yue.  There  was  no  possibility  of  ex- 
hausting the  capacities  of  this  mar- 
yellous  sum  of  money,  which,  had  it 
been  three  or  four  times  as  much,  as 
the  giris  discoyered,  could  not  haye 
been  half  as  good  for  present  pur- 
poses. The  delight  of  spending  mo- 
ney was  altogether  new  to  uiem : 
they  threw  themselyes  into  it  with 
the  most  gleeful  abandonment  (in 
imagination),  and  threw  away  their 
fortune  royally,  and  with  genume  en- 
joyment in  the  process;  and  yeiy 
few  millionaires  haye  eyer  found  as 
much  pleasure  in  the  calculation  of 
their  treasures  as  Agnes  and  Marian 
Atheling,  deciding  oyer  and  oyer 
again  how  they  were  to  spend  it,  found 
in  this  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

In  the  mean  time,  howeyer.  Papa 
carried  it  off  to  the  office,  and  locked 
it  up  there  for  security — ^for  they  all 
felt  that  it  would  not  be  right  to 
trust  to  the  commonplace  defences  of 
Belleyue  with  such  a  prodigious  sum 
of  money  in  the  house. 


OHAP.  XXXL— BXTRiiyAOAKOK. 


It  was  a  July  day,  brilliant  and 
dazzling ;  the  deep-blue  summer  sky 
arched  oyer  these  quiet  houses,  a  yery 
heayen  of  sunshine  and  calm ;  the 
yery leayeswere  golden  in  the  flood  of 
light,  and  grateful  shadows  fell  from 
the  dose  walls,  and  a  pleasant  sum- 
mer fragrance  came  frt)m  within  the 
little  enclosures  of  Belleyue.  No- 
thing was  stirring  in  the  silent  little 
suburban  street — the  yery  sounds 
came  slow  and  soft  through  the  luxu- 
rious noonday  air,  into  which  now 
and  then  blew  the  little  capricious 
breath  of  a  cool  breeze,  like  some  in- 
yisible  faiiy  fiin  making  a  current  in 


the  golden  atmosphere.  Safe  under 
the  shelter  of  green  blinds  and  open- 
ed windows,  the  feminine  population 
reposed  in  summer  indolence,  mis- 
tresses too  languid  to  scold,  and  maids 
to  be  improy^  by  the  same.  In  the 
day,  the  other  half  of  mankind,  all 
mercantile  and  deyoted  to  business, 
deserted  Belleyue^  and  perhaps  were 
not  less  drowsy  m  their  seyeral  of- 
fices, where  dust  had  to  answer  all 
the  purpose  of  those  trim  yenetian  de- 
fences, than  their  wiyes  and  dmigh- 
ters  were  at  home. 

But  before  the  door    of  No.  10 
stood  a  yehide— let  no  one  soom  its 
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unquestioned  respectability, — it  was 
The  Fljr.  The  fly  was  drawn  by  an 
old  white  horse,  of  that  bony  and 
angular  development  peculiar  to  this 
rank  of  professional  eminence.  This 
illustrious  animal  gave  character  and 
distinction  at  once  to  the  equipage. 
The  smartest  and  newest  brougham 
in  existence,  with  such  a  steed  attach- 
ed to  it,  must  at  once  have  taken 
nmk,  in  the  estimation  of  all  behold- 
ers, as  a  true  and  unmistakable  Fly. 
The  coachman  was  in  character ;  he 
had  a  long  white  livery-coat,  and  a 
hat  vei^r  ^iny,  and  bearing  traces  of 
various  indentations.  As  he  sat  upon 
his  box  in  the  sunshine,  he  nodded  in 
harmonjr  with  the  lanciuid  branches 
of  the  lilac  bushea  l%ou^  he  was 
not  averse  to  a  job,  he  marvelled 
much  how  anybody  who  could  staj 
at  home  went  abroad  under  this 
burning  sun,  or  troubled  themselves 
with  occupationa  So  too  thought 
the  old  white  horse,  switching  his  old 
white  tail  in  vain  pursuit  of  the 
summerflieswhich  troubledhim :  and 
so  even  thought  Hannah,  Miss  Will- 
sie's  pretty  maid,  as  she  looked  out 
from  the  gate  of  Oliecrankie  Lodge, 
shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand, 
marvemng,  half  in  envy,  half  in  pity, 
how  any  one  could  tnink  even  of 
^  Measuring"  on  such  a  day. 

With  far  different  sentiments  from 
these  languid  and  indolent  observers, 
the  Athaings  prepared  for  their  un- 
usual expeoition.  Firmly  compress- 
ed into  Mrs  Atheling's  purse  were 
five  ten-pound  notes,  crisp  and  new, 
and  the  girls,  with  a  slight  tremor  of 
terror  enhancing  their  delight,  had 
secretiy  vowed  that  mamma  should 
not  be  permitted  to  bring  anything 
in  the  shape  of  monev  home.  They 
were  going  to  spend  fifty  pounds. 
That  was  tiieir  special  mission — and 
when  you  consider  that  very  rarely 
before  had  they  helped  at  the  spend- 
ing of  more  than  fifty  shillings,  jo\x 
may  fancy  the  excitement  and  delight 
of  this  femOy  enterprise.  They  had 
calculated  beforehand  what  every- 
thing was  to  cost— they  had  left  a 
margin  for  possibilities— they  had  all 
their  different  items  written  down  on 
a  very  long  piece  of  paper,  and  now 
the  young  ladies  were  dancing  Bell 
and  Beau  through  the  garden,  and 
waiting  for  Mamma. 

vol*  Lxxx.— NO.  coccxa. 
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For  the  twin  babies  were  to  form 
part  of  this  most  happy  party.  Bell 
and  Beau  were  to  nave  an  ecstatic 
drive  in  that  most  delightful  of  car- 
riafi;e8  which  the  two  oig  children 
and  the  two  little  ones  at  present 
stood  regarding  with  the  smcerest 
admiration.  If  Agnes  had  any  doubt 
at  all  about  the  fly.  it  was  a  moment- 
aiy  fear  lest  someoody  should  sup- 
pose it  to  be  their  own  carriage— a 
contingency  not  at  all  probable.  In 
every  other  view  of  the  question,  the 
fly  was  scarcely  second  even  to  Mrs 
Edgerley's  sublime  and  stately  equi- 
page ]  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
descnbe  the  rapture  with  which  this 
magnificent  vehicle  was  contemplated 
by  Bell  and  Beau. 

At  last  Mamma  came  down  stairs 
in  somewhat  of  a  flutter,  and  by  no 
means  satisfied  that  she  was  doing 
rifl^ht  in  thus  giving  in  to  the  girls. 
]m«  Atheling  still,  m  spite  of  all  their 
persuasions,  could  not  help  thinking 
it  something  veiy  near  a  sm  to  spend 
wilfully,  and  at  one  doing,  so  extraor- 
dinary a  sum  as  fifty  pounds — "  a 
quarters  income!**  she  said  solemnly. 
But  Papa  was  veiy  nearly  as  foolish 
on  the  subject  as  Agnes  and  Marian, 
and  the  good  mother  could  not  make 
head  i^nst  them  all  She  was 
alarmed  at  this  first  outbreak  of 
"  awful  **  extravagance,  but  she  could 
not  quite  refuse  to  be  pleased  either 
with  the  pleasant  piece  of  business, 
with  the  delight  of^the  girls,  and  the 
rapture  of  the  babies,  nor  to  feel  the 
gloiy  in  her  own  person  of  "  shop- 
ping" on  so  grand  a  scale. 

**  My  sister  and  mj  sister^s  child. 
Myself  and  children  three." 

The  fly  was  not  quite  so  closely 
packed  as  the  chaise  of  Mrs  Gilpin, 
yet  it  was  very  nearly  as  full  as  that 
renowned  conveyance.  They  manag- 
ed to  get  in  "  five  precious  souLv' 
and  the  white  horse  languidly  set  out 
upon  his  journey,  and  the  coachman, 
only  half  awake,  still  nodded  on  his 
box.  Where  they  went  to,  we  will 
not  betray  their  confidence  by  tell- 
ing. It  was  an  erratic  course,  and 
included  all  manner^f  shops  and  pur- 
chasea  Before  they  had  got  nearly 
to  the  end  of  their  list,  they  were 
quite  fatigued  with  their  labours,  and 
nrand  it  rather  cumbrous,  after  all,  to 
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choose  the  shops  they  wanted  from 
the  "  carriage  windows,  a  splendid 
but  inconvenient  necessity.  Then 
Bell  and  Beau  grew  very  t&ed,  want- 
ed to  go  home,  and  were  scarcely  to 
be  solaced  even  with  cakes  innumei^ 
able.  Perfect  and  unmixed  delights 
are  not  to  be  found  under  the  sun ; 
and  though  the  fly  went  back  to 
Bellevue  laden  with  parcels  beyond 
the  power  of  arithmetic ;  though  the 
girls  had  accomplished  their  wicked 
will,  and  the  purse  of  Mrs  Atheling 
had  shrunk  into  the  ghost  of  its  for- 
mer size,  vet  the  accomplished  errand 
was  not  half  so  deligntful  as  were 
those  exuberant  and  happy  intentions, 
which  could  now  be  talked  over  no 
more.  They  all  grew  somewhat  silent 
as  they  drove  nome  — "  vanity  of 
vanities — **  Mrs  Atheling  and  her 
daughters  were  in  a  highly  reflective 
state  of  min(L  and  rather  given  to 
moralising  ;  while  extremely  wearied, 
sleepy,  and  uncomfortable  were  poor 
little  Bell  and  Beau. 

But  at  last  they  reached  home^ — at 
last  the  pleasant  sight  of  Susan,  and 
the  fragrance  of  the  tea.  which,  as  it 
was  now  pretty  late  in  the  afternoon, 
Susan  had  prepared  to  refresh  them, 
restored  their  flagging  spirits.  They 
began  to  open  out  their  parcelajand 
fignt  their  battles  over  again.  They 
examined  once  more,  outside  and  in- 
side, the  pretty  little  watches  which 
Papa  had  insisted  on  as  the  first  of 
all  their  purchases.  Papa  thought  a 
watch  was  a  most  important  matter 
— ^the  money  spent  in  such  a  valuable 
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piece  of  property  was  invested;  and 
Mrs  Atheling  herself,  as  she  took 
her  cup  of  tea,  looked  at  these  new  ac- 

Siisitions  with  extreme  pride,  good 
easure,  and  a  sense  of  importance. 
(They  had  put  their  bonnets  on  the 
sofiar— the  table  overflowed  with  rolls 
of  silk  and  pieces  of  ribbon  half  un- 
folded; Bell  and  Beau,  upon  the 
hearth-rug,  played  with  the  newest 
noisiest  toys  which  could  be  found  for 
them  ;  and  even  Susan,  when  she 
came  to  ask  if  her  mistress  would 
take  another  cup,  secretly  confessed 
within  herself  that  there  never  was 
such  a  littered  and  untidy  room. 

When  there  suddenly  came  a  dash 
and  roll  of  rapid  wheels,  ringing  into 
all  the  echoes.  Suddenly,  with  a 
gleam  and  bound,  a  splendid  appari- 
tion crossed  the  window,  ana  two 
magnificent  bay  horses  drove  up  be- 
fore the  little  fi:ate.  Her  very  watch, 
new  and  wefl-beloved,  almost  fell 
from  the  fingers  of  Agnes.  They 
looked  at  ea(£  other  wit£  blank  faces 
— ^the^  listened  in  horror  to  the  charge 
of  artillery  immediately  discharged 
upon  their  door— nobody  had  re- 
possession to  apprehend  Susan  on  the 
way,  and  exhort  her  to  remember  the 
best  room.  And  Susan,  greatly  flut- 
tered, forgot  the  sole  use  of  this  sacred 
apartment.  They  all  stood  dismayed, 
deeply  sensible  of  the  tea  upon  the 
table,  and  the  extraordinary  confri- 
sion  of  the  room,  when  suddenly  into 
the  midst  of  them,  radiant  and 
splendid,  floated  lim  Edgerley— 
Mayfiur  come  to  visit 'Bellevue. 


CHAPTER  XXXn. — A  OBSAT  VISITOB. 


Mayfair  came  in,  radiant,  blooming, 
splendid,  with  a  rustle  of  silks,  a 
flutter  or  feathers,  an  air  of  friigrance 
like  a  fairy  creature  not  to  be  molest- 
ed by  the  ruder  touches  of  fortune  or 
the  world.  Bellevue  stood  up  to  re- 
ceive her  in  the  person  of  Mrs  Athel- 
ing, attired  in  a  black  silk  gown 
which  had  seen  service,  and  hastily 
setting  down  a  cup  of  tea  from  her 
hand.  The  girls  stood  between  the 
two,  an  intermediate  world,  anxious 
and  yet  afraid  to  interpret  between 
them ;  for  Marian's  beautiftil  hair  had 
fallen  down  upon  her  white  neck,  and 
Agnes's  collar  had  been  jmlled  awiy, 


and  her  pretty  muslin  dress  sadly 
crushed  and  broken  by  the  violent 
hands  of  BcU  and  Beau.  The  very 
floor  on  which  Mrs  Edgerley's  pretty 
foot  pressed  the  much-worn  carpet, 
was  strewed  with  little  frocks  for 
those  unruly  little  peopla  The  sofa 
was  occupied  by  tnree  bonnets,  and 
Mamma's  new  dress  hung  over  the 
back  of  the  easy-chair.  You  may 
laugh  at  this  account  of  it,  bat 
Mamma,  and  Marian,  and  A^es 
were  a  fi^reat  deal  more  disposed  t« 
ciT  at  the  reality.  To  think  that,  of 
all  days  in  the  world,  this  great  lady 
should  have  chosen  to  come  to-day. 
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"  Now,  prav  don't  let  me  disturb 
anything.  On,  I  am  so  delighted  to 
find  you  quite  at  home  !  It  is  quite 
kind  of  you  to  let  me  come  in,"  cried 
Mrs  Edgerley — ^**  and  indeed  you  need 
not  introduce  me.  When  one  has 
read  U(ype  Hadewoody  one  knows 
your  mamma.  Oh,  that  charming, 
delightM  book  !  Now,  confess  you 
are  quite  proud  of  her.  I  am  sure 
you  must  be." 

"  She  is  a  very  good  girl,"  said  Mrs 
Athelin^  doubtfnlly,  flattered,  but 
not  entirely  pleased — "  and  we  are 
very  deeply  obliged  to  Mrs  Edgerley 
for  the  kmdness  she  has  shown  to 
our  drls." 

"  Oh,  I  have  been  quite  delighted," 
said  Mayl'air ;  "  but  praydon*t  speak 
in  the  third  person.  How  charm- 
ingly fragrant  your  tea  is  !— may  I 
ha^e  some  ?  How  delightftd  it  must 
be  to  be  able  to  keep  rational  hours. 
What  lovely  children !  What  beauti- 
ful darlings  !  Are  they  really  yours  1 " 

"  My  youngest  babies,"  said  Belle- 
vue,  somewhat  stiffly,  yet  a  little 
moved  by  the  question.  "We  have 
just  come  in,  and  were  fatigued. 
Agnes,  my  dear !" 

Hut  Agnes  was  already  ^ne,  seiziDg 
the  opportunity  to  amend  her  colhu*, 
while  Marian  put  away  the  bonnets, 
and  cleared  the  parcels  from  the  feet 
of  Mrs  Edgerley.  With  this  pretty 
figure  half-benaing  before  her,  and 
the  other  graceful  cup-bearer  offering 
her  the  homely  refreshment  she  had 
asked  for.  Mrs  Edgerley,  tHough  quite 
aware  of  it,  did  not  think  half  so 
much  as  Mrs  Atheling  did  about 
their  "  rank  in  life."  The  great  lady 
was  not  at  all  nervous  on  this  suo- 
ject,  but  was  most  pleasantly  and 
meritoriously  conscious,  as  she  took 
her  cup  of  tea  from  the  hand  of 
Agnes,  that  by  so  doing  she  set  them 
all  "  at  their  ease." 

"  And  pray,  do  tell  me  now,"  said 
Mrs  Edgerley,  "  how  you  mana^  in 
this  qui^r,  so  far  from  every thmg  1 
It  is  quite  delightful,  half  as  good  as 
a  desolate  island  —  such  a  pretty, 
quiet  place !  You  must  come  to  the 
Willows— I  have  quite  made  up  my 
mind  and  settled  it :  indeed,  you  must 
come — so  many  people  are  dying  to 
know  you.  And  I  must  have  your 
mamma  know,"  said  the  pretty  flut- 
t^rer,  turning  round  to  Mrs  Atheling 
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with  that  air  of  irresistible  caprice 
and  fascinating  despotism  which  was 
the  most  amazing  thing  in  the  world 
to  the  family  mother,  "  that  no  one 
everresists  me :  I  am  always  obeyed,  I 
assure  you.  Oh,  you  must  come ;  I 
consider  it  quite  asettled  thing.  Town 

gets  so  tiresome  just  at  this  time — 
on't  you  think  so  ?  I  always  long 
tor  the  Willows — for  it  is  really  the 
sweetest  place,  and  in  the  country  one 
cares  so  much  more  for  one's  home." 
"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Mrs 
Atheling,  not  knowing  what  other 
answer  to  make,  and  innocently  sup- 
posing that  her  visitor  had  paused  for 
a  reply. 

"  On,  I  assure  you,  nothing  of  th^ 
kind — perfectly  selfish,  on  the  con- 
trary," said  Mrs  Edgerley,  with  a 
sweet  smile.  "  I  shall  be  so  charmed 
with  the  society  of  my  young  frienda 
I  quite  forcot  to  ask  if  you  were 
musical     We  have  the  greatest  little 

fenius  in  the  world  at  the  Willows, 
uch  a  voice  ! — ^it  is  a  shame  to  hide 
such  a  gift  in  a  drawing-room.  She 
is— a  sort  of  connection — of  papa's 
fEunily.  I  say  it  is  very  good  of  nim  to 
acknowledge  her  even  so  far,  for  people 
seldom  like  to  remember  their  follies; 
but  of  course  the  poor  child  has  no 
position,  and  I  have  even  been  blamed 
lor  having  her  in  my  house.  She  is 
quite  a  genius— wonderful:  she  ought 
to  be  a  singer— it  is  quite  her  duty 
—  but  sudi  a  shy  foolish  young 
creature,  and  not  to  be  persuaded. 
What  charming  tea !  I  am  quite  re- 
freshed, I  assure  you.  Oh,  pray,  do 
not  disturb  anything.  I  am  so  pleased 
you  have  let  me  come  when  you  were 
quite  at  home.  Now,  Tuesday,  re- 
member !  We  shall  have  a  delightful 
little  party.  I  know  you  will  quite 
enjoy  it.  Goodby,  httle  darlmgs. 
On  Tuesday,  my  love  ;  you  must  on 
no  account  torget  the  day." 

'^  But  I  am  afraid  they  will  only 
be  a  trouble — and  they  are  not  used 
to  society,"  said  Mrs  Atheling,  rising 
hastily  liefore  her  visitor  should  have 
quite  flown  away ;  "  they  have  never 
been  away  from  home.  Excuse  me — 
I  am  afrtiid " 

"  Oh,  I  assure  you,  nobody  ever 
resists  me,^  cried  Mrs  Edgerley,  in- 
terrupting this  speech ;  "  I  never 
hear  sucn  a  naughty  word  as  No. 
It  is  not  possible— you  cannot 
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caive  how  it  would  affect  me ;  I 
should  break  my  heart !  It  is  quite 
decided — oh,  positively  it  is — ^Tues- 
day— I  shall  so  look  forward  to  it ! 
And  a  charming  little  party  we  will 
be — not  too  many,  and  so  congenial ! 
I  shall  quite  long  for  the  d&y. 

Saying  which,  Mrs  Ed^erley  took 
her  departure,  keeping  up  ner  stream 
of  talk  while  they  all  attended  her  to 
the  door,  and  suffering  no  interrup- 
tion. Mrs  Atheling  was  by  no  means 
accustomed  to  so  dashing  and  sud- 
den an  assault  She  b^an  slowly  to 
brin^  up  her  reasons  for  declining 
the  mvitation  as  the  carriage  rolled 
away,  canying  with  it  her  tacit  con- 
sent She  was  quite  at  a  loss  to 
believe  that  this  visit  was  real,  as 
she  returned  into  the  encumbered 
parlour — such  haste,  patronage,  and 
absoluteness  were  entirely  out  of  Mrs 
Atheling's  way. 

'^  I  have  no  doubt  she  is  veir  kind,** 
said  the  good  mother,  puzzled  and 
much  doubting  ;  "  but  1  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  1  approve  of  her— in- 
deed, I  think  I  would  much  rather 
you  did  not  go." 


[Sept 


''  But  she  will  expect  us,  mimuna,*" 
said  Agnea 

That  was  unquestionable.  Mrs 
Atheling  sat  veiy  silent  all  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day,  pondering  much 
upon  this  rapid  ana  sudden  visita- 
tion, and  blaming  herself  greatly  for 
her  want  of  readiness.  And  then  the 
"  poor  child**  who  had  no  position, 
and  whose  duty  it  was  to  be  a  singer, 
was  she  a  proper  person  to  bre  wie 
the  same  air  as  A^es  and  Marian  t 
Bellevue  was  straiter  in  its  ideas 
than  IMbyfair.  The  mother  reflected 
with  great  self-reproach  and  painM 
doubts ;  for  the  girls  were  so  pleased 
with  the  prospe^  and  it  was  so  hard 
to  deny  tnem  the  expected  pleasure. 
Mrs  Atheling  at  last  resigned  herself 
with  a  sigh.  "  If  you  must  go,  I 
expect  you  to  take  great  care  uniom 
^ou  associate  with,  said  Mrs  Atliel- 
ing,  very  pointedly  ;  and  she  sent  off 
their  new  purchases  upstairs,  and 
gave  her  whole  attention,  ^th  a  cer- 
tain energy  and  impatien^  to  the 
clearing  m  the  room.  This  had 
not  been  by  any  means  a  satis&c- 
tory  day. 


OHAFTBR  XXXm.— OOnfO  FBOM  BOMS. 


"  My  dear  children,"  said  Mrs 
Atheling  solemnly,  "  you  have  never 
been  from  home  before.** 

Suddenly  arrested  by  the  solemnity 
of  this  preamble^  the  girls  paused — 
they  were  just  ffoing  up-stairs  to  their 
own  room  on  the  last  evening  before 
setting  out  for  the  Willows.  Marian*s 
pretty  arms  were  full  of  a  collection 
of  prett}r  things,  white  as  the  ^reat 
apron  with  which  Susan  had  girded 
her.  Agnes  carried  her  blotting-book, 
two  or  three  other  fieivourite  volumes, 
and  a  candle.    They  stood  in  their 


dress  which  Mamma  was  about  to 
deliver.  It  was  true  they  were  leav- 
ing home  for  the  first  time,  and  true 
also  that  the  visit  was  one  of  un- 
usual importance.  They  prepared 
to  listen  with  great  gravity  and  a 
little  awe. 

'*  My  dears,  I  have  no  reason  to 
distrust  your  good  sense,**  said  Mrs 
Atheling,  ''  nor  indeed  to  be  afraid 


of  you  in  any  way— but  to  be  in  a 
strange  house  is  very  different  from 
being  at  home.  Strangers  will  not 
have  the  same  indulgence  as  we  have 
had  for  all  jour  fancies — ^you  must 
not  expect  it;  and  people  may  see 
that  you  are  of  a  different  rank  in 
life,  and  perhaps  may  presume  upon 
you.  You  must  be  very  careful,  x  ou 
must  not  copy  Mrs  £agerley,  or  any 
other  lady,  but  observe  what  they  do, 
and  rule  yourselves  by  it ;  and  take 
great  care  what  acquaintances  yon 
form ;  for  even  in  such  a  house  as 
that,  said  Mamma,  with  emphasis 
and  dignity,  suddenly  rememoering 
the  "  connection  of  the  family**  <m 
whom  Mrs  Edgerley  had  spoken, 
''  there  may  be  some  who  are  not  fit 
companions  for  you.** 

"  Yes.  mamma,**  said  Agnes.  Ma- 
rian looked  down  into  the  apronful 
of  lace  and  muslin,  and  answered 
nothing.  A  variable  blush  and  as 
variable  a  smile  testified  to  a  little 
consciousness  on  the  part  of  the 
younger  sister.      Agnes  for  once 
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was  the  more  matter-of-fact  of  the 
two. 

**  At  your  time  of  life,"  continued 
the  anxious  mother,  "  a  single  day 
may  have  as  much  effect  as  many 
years.  Indeed,  Marian,  my  love,  it 
IS  nothing  to  smile  about  x  ou  must 
be  very  careful ;  and,  Agnes,  you  are 
the  eldest — vou  must  watch  over 
your  sister.  Oh,  take  care !— you  do 
not  know  how  much  harm  might  be 
done  in  a  single  day." 

"Take  care  of  what,  mamma?" 
said  Marian,  glancing  up  quickly, 
with  that  beautiful  faint  flush,  and 
a  saucy  gleam  in  her  eye.  What  do 
you  suppose  she  saw  as  her  beautiM 
eyes  turned  from  her  mother  with  a 
momentary  ima^native  look  into  the 
vacant  space  ?  jJot  the  big  head  of 
Charlie,  oending  over  the  grammars, 
but  the  magnificent  stature  of  Sir 
Langham  Portland,  drawn  up  in 
sentiy  fashion  by  her  side ;  and  at 
the  recollection  Marian's  pretty  lip 
could  not  refuse  to  smile. 

"  Hush,  my  dear !— you  may  easily 
know  what  I  mean  "  said  Mrs  Athel- 
ing  uneasily.  "  You  must  try  not 
to  be  awkward  or  timid ;  but  you 
must  not  forget  how  great  a  differ- 
ence there  is  between  Mrs  Edgerle/s 
friends  and  you." 

"  Nonsense,  Maiy,"  cried  her  hus- 
band eneigeticaUy.  "  No  such  thing, 
girla  Don't  be  afraid  to  let  them 
know  who  you  are,  or  who  you 
belong  to.  But  as  for  inferiority,  if 
you  yield  to  such  a  notion,  you  are 
no  girls  of  mine.  One  of  the  Kiverses ! 
A  pretty  thing !  YoUy  at  least,  can 
tell  any  one  who  asks  the  question 
that  your  father  is  an  honest  man." 

"  fiut  I  suppose,  papa,  no  one  is 
likely  to  have  any  doubt  upon  the  sub- 
iect,*  said  Agnes,  with  a  little  spirit 
"  It  will  be  time  enough  to  publish 
that  when  some  one  questions  it ; 
and  that,  I  am  sure,  was  not  what 
mamma  meant." 

"  No,  my  love,  of  course  not,"  said 
Mamma,  who  was  somewhat  agi- 
tated. **  What  I  meant  is,  that  you 
are  going  to  people  whom  we  used 
to  know — I  mean,  whom  we  know 
nothing  of.  They  are  great  people^- 
a  great  deal  richer  and  higher  in 
station  thsm  we  are ;  and  it  is  possible 
Papa  may  be  brought  into  contact 
with   them   about  the  Old  Wood 


Lodge ; — and  you  are  young  and  in- 
experienced, and  don  t  know  the 
dangers  you  may  be  subjected  to ; — 
and,  my  dear  children,  what  I  have 
to  say  to  you  is,  just  to  remember 
your  duty,  and  read  your  Bibles,  and 
take  care!" 

"  Mamma !  we  are  only  going  to 
Richmond — ^we  are  not  going  away 
from  you,"  cried  Marian  in  dismay. 

"My  dears,"  said  Mrs  Athelmg, 
putting  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes, 
"  I  am  an  old  woman— I  know  more 
than  you  do.  You  cannot  tell  where 
you  are  going;  you  are  going  into 
the  woricT' 

No  one  spoke  for  the  moment 
The  young  travellers  themselves 
lookedat  their  mother  with  concern 
and  a  little  solemnity.  Who  could 
tell  ?  All  the  young  universe  of  ro- 
mance lay  at  their  very  feet.  They 
might  be  going  to  their  fate. 

"And  henceforward  I  know,"  said 
the  good  mother,  rising  into  homely 
and  unconscious  digmty,  "our  life 
will  no  longer  be  your  boundary,  nor 
our  plans  all  your  guidance.  My 
darUngs,  it  is  not  any  fault  of  yours  ; 
you  are  both  as  obedient  as  when  you 
were  babies;  it  is  Providence,  and 
comes  to  eveiy  one.  You  are  going 
away  from  me,  and  both  your  lives 
may  be  determined  before  you  come 
bacK  again.  You,  Marian !  it  is  not 
your  fault,  my  love;  but,  oh!  take 
care." 

Under  the  pressure  of  this  solemn 
and  mysterious  caution,  the  girls  at 
length  went  up-stairs.  Very  gravely 
th^  entered  the  little  white  room, 
which  was  somewhat  disturbed  out 
of  its  usual  propriety,  and  in  respect- 
ful silence  Manan  oegan  to  arrange 
her  burden.  She  sat  down  upon  the 
white  bed,  with  her  great  white  apron 
full  of  snowy  muslin  and  dainty  mor- 
sels of  lace,  stooping  her  beautiful 
head  over  them,  with  her  long  bright 
hair  falling  down  at  one  side  like  a 
«>lden  framework  to  her  sweet  cheek. 
Agnes  stood  before  her  holding  the 
candla  Both  were  perfectly  grave, 
quite  silent,  separatmg  the  EOeeves 
and  kerchiefs  and  collars  as  if  it  were 
the  most  solemn  work  in  the  world. 

At  length  suddenly  Marian  looked 
up.  In  an  instant  smiles  irrestrain- 
aole  threaded  all  the  soft  lines  of  those 
young  faces.     A  momentaiy  electric 
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touch  sent  them  both  from  perfect 
solemnity  into  saucy  and  conscious 
but  subdued  laughter.  "  Agnes  ! 
what  do  you  suppose  manmia  could 
mean?''  asked  MiEoian ;  and  Agnes 
said  "Hush!"  and  softly  closed  the 
door  lest  mamma  should  hear 
the  low  and  restrained  overflow  of 
those    sudden    sympathetic  smiles. 


—PaHlV.  [Sept 

Once  more  the  apparition  of  the 
magnificent  Sir  Langham  gleamed 
somewhere  in  a  bright  comer  of 
Marian's  shining  eye.  These  incau- 
tious girls,  like  all  their  happy  kind^ 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  regard 
with  any  degree  of  terror  or  solem- 
nity the  fate  that  came  in  such  a 
shape  as  this. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV.— EVERYB0DT8  FANaES. 


But  the  young  adventurers  had 
sufficient  time  to  speculate  upon  their 
"  fate,"  and  to  make  up  their  minds 
whether  this  journey  of  theirs  was 
really  a  fortnight's  visit  to  Richmond, 
or  a  solemn  expedition  into  the  world, 
as  they  drove  along  the  pleasant 
summer  roads  on  their  way  to  the 
Willows.  They  had  leisure  enough, 
but  they  had  not  inclination;  they 
were  somewhat  excited,  but  not  at 
all  solemnised.  They  thought  of  the 
unknown  paradise  to  which  they  were 
going — of  their  beautiful  patroness 
and  her  guests ;  but  they  never  paused 
to  inquire,  as  they  bowled  pleasantly 
along  under  the  elms  and  chestnuts, 
anything  at  all  about  their  fate. 

"How  grave  eveiy  one  looked," 
said  Marian.  "  What  are  all  the 
people  afraid  of?  for  I  am  sure  Miss 
Willsie  wanted  us  to  go,  though  she 
was  so  cross:  and  poor  Harry  Os- 
wald, how  he  looked  last  night !" 

At  this  recollection  Marian  spiiled. 
To  tell  the  truth,  she  was  at  present 
only  amused  by  the  gradual  percep- 
tion dawning  upon  her  of  the  unfor- 
tunate circumstances  of  these  young 
gentlemen.  She  might  never  have 
lound  it  out  had  she  kaown  only 
Harry  Oswald;  but  Sir  Langham 
Portland  threw  li^ht  upon  the  sub- 
ject which  Manan  had  scarcelv 
guessed  at  before.  Do  you  think 
she  was  grateful  on  that  account  to 
the  handsome  Guardfflnan?  Marian's 
sweet  face  brightened  all  over  with 
amused  half-blushing  smilea  It  was 
impossible  to  telL 

.  **  But,  Marian,"  said  Agnes,  "  I 
want  to  be  particular  about  one 
thing.  We  must  not  deceive  any 
one.  Nobody  must  suppose  we  are 
sreat  ladies.  If  anything  should 
happen  of  any  importance,  we  must 
be  sure  to  tell  who  we  are. 

"  That  you  are  the  author  of  Hope 


Hazlewood^  said  Marian,  somewhat 
provokingly.  "  Oh  !  Mrs  Edgerley 
will  tell  evervbody  that ;  and  as  for 
me,  I  am  onlv  your  sister — nobody 
will  mind  me. 

So  they  drove  on  imder  the  green 
leaves,  which  grew  less  and  less  dusty 
as  they  left  London  in  the  distance, 
through  the  broad  white  line  of  road, 
now  and  then  passing  by  orchards 
rich  with  fruit— oy  suburlmn  gardens 
and  pretty  villakins  of  better  fashion 
than  their  own ;  now  and  then  catch- 
ing silvery  gleams  of  the  river  quiver- 
ing among  its  low  green  banks,  like  a 
new-bended  bow.  They  knew  as 
little  where  they  were  gomg  as  what 
was  to  befall  them  there,  and  were 
as  unapprehensive  in  the  one  case  as 
in  the  other.  At  home  the  mother 
went  about  her  daily  business,  pon- 
dering with  a  mothers  anxiety  upon 
all  the  little  embarrassments  and  dis- 
tresses which  might  surround  them 
among  strangers,  and  seeing  in  her 
motherly  imagination  a  host  of 
pleasant  perils,  half  alarming,  half 
complimentary,  a  crowd  of  aomirers 
and  adorers  collected  round  her  drls. 
At  Messrs  Cash  and  Ledger^s^  Papa 
brooded  over  his  desk,  thinking 
somewhat  darkly  of  those  innocent 
investigators  whom  he  had  sent  forth 
into  an  old  world  of  former  connec- 
tions, unfortified  against  the  ancient 
grudge,  if  such  existed,  and  unac- 
quainted with  the  ancient  story. 
Would  anything  come  of  this  ac- 
quaintanceship ?  Would  anything 
come  of  the  new  position  which 
placed  them  once  more  directly  in 
the  way  of  Lord  Winterboume) 
Papa  shook  his  head  slowly  over  his 
daybook,  as  ignorant  as  the  rest  of 
us  what  might  have  to  be  written 
upon  the  fair  oknk  of  the  very  next 
page — who  could  tell  7 

Charlie  meanwhile,  at  Mr  Foggo's 
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office,  backled  on  his  harness  this 
important  morning  with  a  double 
share  of  resolution.  As  his  brow 
rolled  down  with  all  its  furrows  in  a 
frown  of  defiance  at  the  "  old  fellow" 
whom  he  took  down  from  the  wired 
bookcaae,  it  was  not  the  old  fellow, 
but  Lord  Winterboume,  against  whom 
Charlie  bit  his  thumb.  In  the  depths 
of  his  heart  he  wished  again  that  this 
natural  enemjr  might  "  only  tnr "  to 
usurp  possession  of  the  Old  Wood 
Lodge.  A  certain  excitement  pos- 
sessed him  regarding  the  visit  of 
his  sisters.  Once  more  the  youth, 
in  his  hostile  imagination,  beheld  the 
pale  face  at  the  door,  the  bloodless 
and  spasmodic  smile.  "I  knew  I 
owed  him  something,"  muttered  once 
more  the  instinctive  enmity;  and 
Charlie  was  curious  and  excited  to 
come  once  more  in  contact  with  this 
mysterious  personage,  who  had  raised 
so  active  and  sudden  an  interest  in 
his  secret  thoughts. 

But  the  two  immediate  actors  in 
this  social  drama — ^the  family  doves 
of  inquiry,  who  might  bring  back 
angry  thorns  instead  of  olive  branches 
— ^the  innocent  sweet  pioneers  of  the 
incipient  strife,  went  on  untroubled 
in  their  youthful  pleasure,  looking 
at  the  river  and  the  sunshine,  dream- 
ing the  fairy  dreams  of  youth.  What 
new  life  they  verged  and  bordered — 
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what  CTeat  consequences  might  grow 
and  blossom  from  the  seedtime  of 
to-day — how  their  soft  white  hands, 
heedless  and  unconscious,  might 
touch  the  trembling  strings  of  fate— 
no  one  of  all  these  anxious  questions 
ever  entered  the  charmed  enclosure 
of  this  homely  carriage,  where  they 
leant  back  into  their  several  comers, 
and  sung  to  themselves,  in  unthink- 
ing sympathy  with  the  roll  and  hum 
of  the  leisurely  wheels,  conveying 
them  on  and  on  to  their  new  frien£ 
and  their  future  life.  They  were 
content  to  leave  all  questions  of  the 
kind  to  a  more  suitable  season — 
and  so,  singing,  smiling,  whispering 
(though  no  one  was  near  to  interrupt 
them),  went  on,  on  their  charmed 
way,  with  their  vouth  and  their  light 
hearts,  to  Armida  and  her  enchanted 
garden — ^to  the  world,  with  its  syrens 
and  its  lions — ^forecastmg  no  diffi- 
culties, seeing  no  evil  Thev  had  no 
day-book  to  orood  over  like  Papa. 
To-morrow's  mafliiificent  blank  of. 
possibility  was  suways  before  them, 
dazzling  and  glorious— they  went 
forward  into  it  with  the  freshest 
smile  and  the  sweetest  confidence. 
Of  aJl  the  evils  and  perils  of  this 
wicked  world,  which  they  had  heard 
so  much  of,  they  knew  none  which 
they,  in  their  nappy  safety,  were 
called  upon  to  fear. 
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BEA'SIDE  STUDIES. 


PART  H. 


Last  month  I  endeavoured  to  con- 
yey  some  idea  of  the  charms  which  the 
naturalist  and  amateur  may  find  in 
the  dark  fissures  of  frowning  rocks^ 
the  endless  occupation  and  amuse- 
ment of  clambering  over  ridges,  creep- 
ing under  ledges,  wriggling  into  cre- 
vices, or  explonng  the  underside  of 
boulders,  while  a  summer  sun  is 
gleaming  over  the  retiring  sea^  and 
the  white  gulls  are  hovenng  almost 
as  lazily  as  the  whiter  clouds  nanging 
in  the  blue  above  them.  Above  and 
around  the  landscape ;  in  pools  and 
crevices  the  game ;  ana  by  your  side^ 

Sleasant  companions  eager  as  vourself. 
ly  description  of  these  delights  may 
have  been  thought  enthusiastic  by 
those  to  whom  such  pleasures  are 
unknown ;  but  in  truth  no  enthusi- 
asm is  adequate,  no  description  can 
reach  the  vividness  of  reality ;  the 
best  description  is  but  thin  and 
meagre,  following,  beggar-like,  in  the 
footsteps  of  rich  Fact  The  laiiguage 
of  enthusiasm  may  serve  to  convey  to 
others  an  impression  that  the  speiucer 
is  moved,  but  it  necessarilv  mils  to 
paint  the  felicitous  details  which 
moved  him. 

In  this  approximative  and  con- 
fessedly incomplete  style,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  describe  something  of  the 
delights  which  attend  the  naturalist 
when  his  hunting  is  over,  and  his 
home  is  reached.  For,  understand 
this,  the  naturalist,  and  especially  the 
physiologist,  has  a  Morrow  to  his 
pleasure,  when  all  other  hunters  have 
out  a  fine  To-day.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  underrate  any  man's  pleasure; 
nevertheless  the  most  catholic  may 
discriminate,  and  I  must  here  discn- 
minate,  between  the  sportman's  pos- 
sible pleasure  and  my  own.  Brown 
is  excited  when  he  brings  down  a 
buck,  lands  a  pike,  or  recovers  a 
snipe  which  has  fallen  among  the 
re^s.  He  has  his  day's  sport,  has 
proved  his  skill — to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion entirely  proved  it;  and  now 
nothing  remains  but  to  eat  the  pro- 
duce. A  dish  the  more  upon  his  din- 
ner-table—nothing  but  that!  Not 
that  I  mean  to  sf^ak  disrespectfully 


of  dishes ;  assuredly  not  of  venisom 
pike,  or  snipe,  well  dressed,  well 
served,  well  wined,  and  well  com- 
panioned. I  have  no  patience  with 
those  who  pretend  not  to  care  for 
their  dinner,  on  the  ludicrous  assump- 
tion that  '^  spiritual"  negations  imply 
superior  souls.  A  man  who  is  care- 
less about  his  dinner  is  generally  a 
man  of  flaccid  body,  and  of  feeble 
mind ;  as  old  Samuel  Johnson  autho- 
ritatively said,  "  Sir,  a  man  seldom 
thinks  with  more  earnestness  of  any- 
thing than  he  does  of  his  dinner ;  and 
if  he  cannot  get  that  well  dressed,  he 
should  he  suspected  of  inaccurctcy  in 
other  things.  Homo  sum,  ft  nihil, 
dx,  dec,  I  respect  man,  and  ail  his 
appetitea  When  the  man  is  not 
basely  insensible  to  the  hunger  of 
soul,  the  keen  intellectual  voracities 
and  emotional  desires,  he  is  all  the 
healthier,  all  the  stronger,  all  the 
better  for  a  noble  capacity  for  food — a 
capacity  which  becomes  noble  when 
it  ministers  to  a  fine,  and  not  merely 
a  gluttonous  nature.  Moreover,  I 
observe  this  constant  fact,  which  is 
worth  flinging  at  the  heads  of  all  su- 
per-refined superfined  spiritualists, 
who  talk  about  our  Qod-given  senses 
as  "gross" — namely,  that  whenever 
we  get  authentic  details  about  a  mat 
man,  we  always  find  him  to  have  been 
a  generous  eater.  If  I,  who  write 
this,  must  confess  to  being  a  small 
eater,  I  must  also  confess  to  not  be- 
ing a  great  man.  Had  nature  willed 
it  otherwise  ....  but  she  did 
not  so  will  it ;  and  only  ^ve  me 
sufficient  sagacity  to  perceive  that 
Dishes  are  in  no  sense  despicable. 

When,  therefore,  I  think  of  the 
hunter's  finale  as  merely  an  extra 
dish,  and  pronounce  that  to  be  an 
anticlimax  to  his  day's  work,  instead 
of  being,  as  my  finale  is,  an  ascend- 
ing crescending  culmination  of  de- 
lignt,  this  reflection  is  not  sugjgested 
by  any  scorn  of  eating  in  itsm,  but 
is  suggested  by  the  obtrusive  fact, 
that  eating  is  at  the  best  2k  finite  plea- 
sure. It  has  nosavour  of  the  infijoite, 
which  all  true  and  ^reat  pleasures 
must  possess.    It  is  vigorous  in  sen- 
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sation,  but  it  is  circumBcribed ;  it 
throws  out  no  feelers  into  oUier, 
wider  regjions ;  it  generates  no 
thoughts ;  it  leads  nowhither ;  it  is 
tenninaL  Therefore,  I  sa^the  finale 
of  the  Table  is  an  antichmax  for  a 
hunter ;  unless,  indeed,  he  is  hunting 
for  subsistence  and  tnen  of  course 
his  finale  becomes  proportionately 
aggrandised. 

^0  such  anticlimax  was  mine ;  no 
such  terminal  emoyment ;  my  finale 
was  not  final  If,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  dissecting-table  was  the  scene  on 
which  my  captures  made  a  last  ap- 
pearance, this  last  appearance  was 
the  end  of  a  long  senes  of  episodes 
intermediate  between  the  capture  of 
prey  and  the  last  incision  of  the  scal- 
pel And  even  this  finale  was  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  finis;  for  when 
the  last  stired  of  dehcate  tissue  had 
been  examined  under  the  microscope, 
when  various  parts  of  the  animal  had 
been  made  into  "  preparations'*  for 
after-study,  when  eveiything  to  the 
physical  eye  may  have  seemed  con- 
cluded, no  end  was  reached,  no  dead 
wall  of  terminal  blankness ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  metaphysical  eye  follow- 
ed the  devious  paths  of  speculation 
into  which  new  facts  conducted ;  and 
thus  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow 
of  phydolocy  generated  pleasures 
superior  to  the  j^easures  of  the  ordi- 
nary hunter  by  quite  transcendant 
degrees.  I  dined  as  well  as  Brown, 
thanks  to  my  poulterer  and  fish- 
monger. If  the  truth  were  known, 
my  game  was  perhaps  better  than  his. 
We  both  dined, 

"  But  oh  !  the  difiereoce  to  me  !" 

On  an  eouality  as  regards  mere  ple- 
nitude ana  digestive  beatitude,  how 
fiir  below  the  "  reaches  of  my  soul" 
were  any  thoughts  which  he  could 
extricate  from  under  that  oppression 
of  venison ! 

Table  for  Table,  then,  finale  for 
finale,  it  is  dear  that  my  hunting 
was  superior  to  Brown's  in  having  a 
grand  climax;  but  I  had  already 
distanced  him  by  many  len^hs  be^ 
fore  we  came  to  that  winnmg-post 
of  the  table.  Brown  lands  his  pike, 
and  carries  it  home  with  a  careless 
ostentation,  and  a  ^  Oh-I-could-have- 
caught-more  "  kind  of  air.  Admiring 
eyes  follow  him  through  the  village. 
He  stands  on  his  lawn,  and  holds  up 


the  fish  before  the  window,  to  receive 
the  facile  admiration  of  acquiescent 
Mrs  B.  And  here  lus  sport  ends  till 
dinner.  Now,  although  I  carry  home 
a  basket  of  marine  animals  with  none 
of  that  effect  upon  the  popular  mind 
(indeed  the  popular  nund  is  terribly 
apt  to  eye  my  costume  and  basket 
with  ill-concealed  contempt),  and 
although  my  servant  can't  for  her 
life  thmk  what  master  does  with 
them  things,  not  she-  yet,  when 
Brown  and  I  are  both  rairly  housed, 
his  delight  runs  down  like  a  clock- 
weight — mine  ascends  like  a  wind- 
lass. The  amusement  of  distributing 
and  identifying  the  animals  Ltouchea 
on  last  month  ;  so  we  will  suppose  all 
that  over,  and  that  the  fatigues  of  the 
day  have  been  snored  off  with  great 
frsuikness.    The  morrow  begins. 

My  first  thought  on  descending  in 
the  morning  is  to  glance  with  fond 
anxiety  at  my  animals.  While  the 
urn  is  musioAlly  hissing,  and  the 
coffee  percolating,  I  am  carefully 
inspectmg  vases  and  pans,  removing 
a  bit  of  dirt  here,  a  decayed  weed 
there,  placing  a  small  stone  more 
conveniently  there,  poking  a  sluffgish 
Doru  to  assure  myself  that  he  is 
alive,  rescuing  an  Actinia  from  the 
crowding  propensities  of  its  cousins, 
or— sadder  office  still! — discovering 
and  removing  those  of  my  pets  who 
have  been  inconsiderate  enough  to 
pay  their  debt  to  nature's  laws.  This 
last  is  a  very  necessary  bit  of  work, 
for  these  amiable  creatures,  when 
dead,  are  capable  of  stinking  with 
some  vigour,  and  corrupting  the 
water  in  which  their  companions 
live.  Breakfast  was  always  ready 
before  I  had  fairly  finished  my  over- 
seeing, for  the  parishes  were  numer- 
ous, and  some  of  the  parishioners  apt 
to  skulk  out  of  sight  During  the 
pleasant  hour  of  breakfast,  and  the 
cigar  which  followed,  I  contemplated 
my  treasures  with  a  placid  eye. 
Picture  to  yourself  a  large  and  airy 
room,  made  out  of  two.  in  an  elegant 
villa :  on  the  sideboard  stand  four  or 
five  glass  vases,  various  in  size  and 
in  contents  •  from  this  the  eye  tra- 
vels to  a  table,  opposite  the  window 
which  opens  on  tne  balcony  sheltered 
by  a  verandah  ;  this  table  is  covered 
with  bottles,  phials,  troughs,  micro- 
scope, dissecting- case,  note -book, 
ifec,  all  in  that  state  of  imperfect 
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order  denominated  higgledv-pi  j^gledy. 
Three  soup-platee  occupy  the  extreme 
end  of  the  table,  and  "carry  the 
eye"  into  the  balcony,  where  three 
yellow  earthenware  pans,  and  a  white 
foot-pan  mimic,  tant  bien  que  mal,  the 
shallow  rock-pools  of  the  shore.  If 
the  eye  so  carried  into  the  balcony 
happen  to  be  in  the  least  a  conren- 
tional  eye — one  never  so  well  pleased 
as  when  resting  on  the  elegancies  of 
surface  civilisation — it  is  possible,  nay. 
it  is  extremely  probable,  that  it  wul 
rest  upon  these  pans  with  a  very 
mitigated  admiration.  Even  I  will 
confess  thej  are  not  strictly  orna- 
mental Without  having  read  "Price 
on  the  Picturesque,"  one  may  be 
startled,  on  walking  up  an  elegant 
garden  to  an  elegant  villa,  if  the  eye 
falls  upon  yellow  pie-aishes  and 
white  foot-pans  symmetrically  in- 
solent under  a  verandah.  As  to 
GiUow  of  Oxford  Street,  be  sure  he 
would  feel  his  hair  turning  grey  at 
such  a  sight  Even  those  obtrusive 
upholsterers  who  are  for  ever  solicit- 
ing the  patronage  of  "  persons  about 
tomarry  wouldoe  greatly  "shocked," 
although  their  less  fastidious  taste 
mi^ht  escape  the  depth  of  Gillow*s  de- 
spair. And  I  know  many  persons  of 
irreproachable  drawing-rooms,  liberal 
in  opinions,  affable  in  demeanour,  and 
glad  to  own  me  among  their  visiting 
acquaintance,  who  would  cut  me  at 
once  after  seeing  the  i)roprietie6  thus 
outraged.  But  look  inside  my  pans 
and  pie-dishes,  and  if  you  are  not 
pleased  with  the  beauty  of  those  ex- 
quisite animals,  and  those  charming 
weeds,  I  set  you  down,  as  one  who 
judges  of  books  by  their  binding,  not 
by  their  contents.  Observe,  I  do 
not  take  my  stand  on  these  pie- 
dishes.  I  snould  greatly  prefer  a 
tank,  either  of  glass  or  stone ;  but 
one  can't  improvise  a  tank  at  sea- 
side lodgings,  whereas  pie-dishes  are 
attainaoie. 

From  the  glimpse  just  given  of  my 
before-brealaast  occupation,  vou  be- 
gin to  suspect  Bomethmg  of  what  was 
meant  by  the  intermeaiate  episodes 
between  the  capture  and  the  scalpel : 
you  see  that  tne  mere  keeping  ana 
watching  of  these  animals  will  be  a 
source  of  pleasures  unattempted  yet 
in  prose  or  rhyme.  One  gets  inter- 
ested in  anything  which  solicits  at- 


tention, and  in  proportion  to  the 
solicitation :  hence  our  fondness  fw 
animals  ana  children.  Nay,  do  but 
watch  a  man  walking  round  his 
garden,  pulling  out  this  weed,  and 
orushing  off  tnat  insect,  trimming 
this  branch  and  trailing  up  that 
cluster, — see  what  an  incessant  plea- 
sure it  is  to  him.  Now  deepen  this 
pleasure  by  a  scientific  intere^  which 
makes  every  detail  of  manners,  and 
every  newly-observed  point  of  struc- 
ture, the  starting-point  for  fresh  spe- 
culation, and  yon  will  form  a  famt 
idea  of  what  it  is  to  keep  pans  and 
vases  full  of  animals.  Let  us  watch 
them  for  a  moment 

You  doubtless  know  the  Hermit- 
crab,  by  naturalists  named  Pagunu  f 
Unlike  other  crabs,  who  are  content 
to  live  in  their  own  solid  shells, 
pagurus  lives  in  the  empty  shell  of 
some  mollusc.  He  looks  fiercely 
upon  the  world  from  out  of  this  ap- 
parently inconvenient  tub,  the  Dio- 
genes of  Crustacea,  and  wears  an  ex- 
pression of  conscious  yet  defiant 
theft,  as  if  he  knew  the  rightM 
owner  of  the  shell,  or  his  relatives, 
were  coming  every  moment  to  re- 
cover it^  and  he,  for  his  part,  very 
much  wished  they  might  get  it.  All 
the  fore  part  of  pagurus,  including 
his  claws,  is  defended  by  the  solid 
armour  of  crabs. '  But  his  hind  parts 
are  soft,  covered  only  by  a  deUcate 
membrane,  in  which  the  anatomist, 
however,  detects  shell -plates  in  a 
rudimentary  condition.  Now  a  gen- 
tleman 80  extremely  pugnacious, 
troubled  with  so  tender  a  l^ick  ana 
continuation,  would  fare  ill  in  this 
combating  world,  had  he  not  some 
means  of  redressing  the  wrong  done 
him  at  birth  ;  accordingly  he  selects 
an  emp^  shell  of  convenient  sii&e, 
into  wnich  he  pops  his  tender  tail, 
fastening  on  by  the  hooks  on  each 
side  of  his  tail,  and  having  thus  se- 
cured his  rear,  he  scuttles  over  the 
sea-becL  a  grotesque  but  philosophic 
marauder.  You  ask  me  how  it  is 
that  this  tendency  to  inhabit  the 
shells  of  molluscs  became  organised 
in  the  hermit-crab  %  Either  we 
must  suppose  that  the  crab  was  origi- 
nally so  created,— desij^t^l  with  the 
express  view  of  inhabiting  shells,  to 
which  end  his  structure  was  arrang- 
ed ;  or— and  this  I  think  the  more 
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reasonable  suppositioii  —  that  the 
hermit-crab  onginally  was  furnished 
with  shell-plates  for  the  hinder  part 
of  his  body,  but  that  these  have  now 
become  rudimentary  in  consequence 
of  the  animal's  practice  of  inhaoiting 
other  sheUSy— a  practice  originally 
resorted  to,  perhaps,  as  a  refuge  from 
more  powerftd  enemies,  and  now 
become  an  organised  tendency  in  the 
speciea 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  hermit-crab 
will  not  live  long  out  of  an  appropri- 
ated shell :  and  very  ludicrous  was 
the  scene  1  witnessed  between  two 
taken  from  their  shells.  Selecting 
them  nearly  equal  in  size,  I  dropped 
them,  "  naked  as  their  mother  obre 
them,"  into  a  glass  vase  of  sea-water. 
They  did  not  seem  comfortable,  and 
careiiilly  avoided  each  other.  I  then 
placed  one  of  the  empt^  shells  (first 
Dreaking  off  its  spiral  point)  between 
them,  and  at  once  the  contest  com- 
menced. One  made  direct  for  the 
shell,  poked  into  it  an  inquiring 
claw,  and  having  satisfied  his  cau- 
tious mind  that  Sd  was  safe,  slipped 
in  his  tail  with  ludicrous  agility,  and. 
fastening  on  by  his  hooks,  scuttled 
away^  rejoicing.  He  was  not  left 
long  in  imdisturbed  possession.  His 
rival  approached  with  strictly  dis- 
honourable intentions ;  and  they 
both  walked  round  and  round  the 
vase,  eyeing  each  other  with  settled 
maligmt^, — like  Charles  Kean  and 
Wigan  m  the  famous  duel  of  the 
Corsican  Brothers.  No  words  of 
mine  can  describe  our  shouts  of 
laughter  at  this  ludicrous  combat.— 
one  combatant  uneasv  about  nis 
unprotected  rear,  the  otner  sublimely 
awkward  in  his  borrowed  armour. 
For  the  sake  of  distinctness,  I  will 
take  a  liberty  with  two  actors'  names, 
and  continue  to  designate  our  two 
crabs  as  Charles  Kean  and  Alfred 
Wigan.  C.  K,  although  the  blacker, 
larger,  and  stronger  of  the  two,  was 
at  tne  disadvantage  of  being  out  of 
his  Bhea,  and  was  slow  in  coming 
to  close  quarters ;  at  last,  after  many 
hesitations,  apprc»chc»,  and  retreats, 
he  made  a  rush  behind,  seized  the 
shell  in  his  powerful  srasp,  while 
with  his  huge  claw  he  naleid  Wigan 
oat,  flun^  him  discomfited  aside,  and 
popped  his  tail  into  the  shelL  Wigan 
KK^d  piteous  for  a  few  moments, 


but  soon,  his  "  soul  in  arms  and  eager 
for  the  sheH,"  he  rushed  upon  his  foe, 
and  then  came  the  tug  of  crabs !  In 
vain  !  C.  K  had  too  firm  a  hold,  he 
could  not  be  dislodged.  Here  I 
poked  his  tender  tail,  which  was 
exposed  by  the  broken  shell,  and  he 
vacated,  leaving  Wigan  once  more 
in  possession.  But  not  for  long. 
Once  more  he  was  clutched,  haled 
out,  and  flung  away.  I  then  placed 
a  smaller  shell,  but  perfect,  m  the 
vase.  Kean  at  once  quitted  his  dila- 
pidated roof,  and  ensconced  himself 
in  this  more  modest  cottage,  leaving 
Wiffan  to  make  himself  comfortable 
in  me  ruin ;  which  he  did. 

The  fun  was  not  over  yet.  I 
placed  a  third  hermit-crab  in  the 
vase.  He  was  much  smaller  than 
the  other  two,  but  his  shell  was 
lar^ger  than  the  one  in  which  Kean 
had  settled,  as  that  unscrupulous 
crab  quickly  perceived,  for  he  set 
about  bullying  the  stranger,  who, 
however,  had  a  shell  large  enough  to 
admit  his  whole  body,  and  into  it  he 
withdrew.  It  was  droll  to  see  Kean 
clutching  the  shell,  vainlv  waiting 
for  the  stranger  to  protruae  enough 
of  his  body  to  permit  of  a  good  grasp 
and  a  tug ;  but  the  stranger  knew 
better.  He  must  have  been  worn 
out  at  last,  however,  for  although  I 
did  not  witness  the  feat,  an  hour 
afterwards,  when  I  looked  at  them, 
I  saw  Kean  comfortable  in  the 
stnmger's  house.  I  changed  them 
again ;  but  again  the  usurpation  was 
succeBsfiiL  On  the  third  day  I  find 
recorded  in  my  journal :  "  The  crabs 
have  been  fighting,  and  changing 
their  abodes  continually.  C.  K.  is 
the  terror  of  the  other  two,  and 
Wigan  is  so  subdued  by  constant 
defeats  that  he  is  thrown  into  a 
fluster  if  even  an  empty  shell  is  placed 
near  him;  and  altnough  without  a 
shell  himself  which  muBt  make  him 
very  cold  and  comfortless  in  the  ter- 
minal regions,  he  is  afraid  to  enter 
an  empty  one.  The  terrors  of  the 
last  two  days  have  been  too  much 
for  his  nerves  :  one  must  almost 
question  his  perfect  sanity  ;  he  is  not 
(mly  out  of  his  shell,  but  out  of  his 
mind.  The  approach  of  0.  K  throws 
him  into  a  trepidation,  which  ex- 
presses itself  in  the  most  grotesque 
efforts  at  escape." 
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I  tried  a  new  experiment  Throw- 
ing a  good-sized  wnelk  into  the  vase, 
I  waited  to  see  Kean  devour  the 
whelk  in  order  to  appropriate  his 
shell;  for  the  house  he  last  stole, 
though  better  than  the  previous 
houses,  by  no  means  suited  him.  Mr 
Bell,  in  his  Hutory  of  British  Crut- 
taceOy  conjectures  tliat  the  hermit- 
crab  often  eats  the  mollusc  in  whose 
shell  he  is  found  —  a  coi^jecture 
adopted  by  subsequent  writers,  al- 
though Mr  Bell  owns  that  he  never 
witnessed  the  fact  My  experiment 
flatly  contradicted  the  coiyecture. 
Kean  clutched  the  shell  at  once,  and 
poked  in  his  interrogatoiy  claw, 
which,  touching  the  operculum  of 
the  wnelk.  made  that  animal  with- 
draw and  leave  an  empty  space,  into 
which  Kean  popped  his  tail  In  a 
few  minutes  tne  whelk,  tired  of  this 
confinement  in  his  own  house,  and 
all  alarm  being  probably  over,  began 
to  protrude  hmiself,  and  in  doing  so 
gently  pushed  C.  K.  before  him.  In 
vain  did  the  intruder,  feeling  himself 
slipping,  cling  fiercely  to  the  shell ; 
with  slow  but  irresistible  pressure 
the  mollusc  ejected  him.  This  was 
repeated  fix)m  first  to  last  for  several 
times,  till  at  length  the  crab  gave  up 
in  despair,  and  contented  himseu 
with  his  former  sheU.  Thus,  in- 
stead of  eating  the  whelk  (which,  I 
would  remark  in  passing,  the  crab 
never  does,  even  in  captivity,  where 
food  is  scanty),  he  had  not  even  the 
means  of  getting  him  out  of  his  shell, 
and  the  coiyecture  of  our  admirable 
naturalist  must  be  erased  from  our 
hand-books. 

These  traits  of  manners  and  morals 
pleasantly  vary  our  graver  observa- 
tions :  but  it  is  only  with  the  higher 
organisms  that  we  can  be  so  amused ; 
the  lower  organisms,  although  the^ 
too  have  their  manners  and  their 
morals^  are  too  far  removed  from  us 
to  be  intelligible.  I  have  no  doubt 
the  mollusc  is  a  moral  individual, 
but  you  cannot  consider  him  one 
greatly  impassioned :  an  oyster  or  a 
limpet  probably  has  his  theory  of 
life,  but  you  cannot  appeal  to  his 
finer  sensiDilities  through  the  medium 
of  music,  poetry,  or  painting.  I  have 
some  doubts  even  of  the  crab  in  these 
regions  of  culture ;  but  if  he  cannot 
soar  so  high  as  Art,  we  see  how  he 


touches  the  confines  of  Wit  by  his 
feeling  for  the  Grotesque.  Fish,  too, 
are  funny,  and  far  more  educable 
than  people  suppose.  Your  fish  has 
a  sense  of  the  proprieties;  he  will 
even  condescend  to  conventionalism 
in  costume.  At  least,  one  I  had  at 
nfracombe  did  so.  A  queer  little 
dolphin-like  fellow  he  was,  who,  after 
swimming  about  the  vase  for  some 
time,  womd  sink  to  the  bottom,  and 
there,  curling  his  tail  roimd  him, 
as  a  cat  does  when  making  her- 
self comfortable,  he  would  look  up 
with  his  impudent  unabashed  eyes, 
and  pant  away,  as  if  fatigued  with 
his  gambols.  This  curling  of  himself 
whenever  at  rest  was  very  comical, 
and  he  looked  as  ifhe  knew  it  When 
I  had  him,  he  was  in  full  black— even- 
ing costume ;  but  on  descending  next 
morning  I  found  him  arrayed  m  an 
entire  suit  of  light  brown  —  cool 
morning  summer  costume;  in  the 
afternoon  he  again  presented  himself 
in  full  black :  and  tne  next  morning 
he  was  dead.  I  grieved  for  him, 
and  as  a  consolation — dissected  him. 
This  was  my  constant  solace,  when 
I  found— as,  alas !  I  often  found — 
that  some  of  my  pets  had  departed. 
The  zoologist  softened,  the  anatomist 
was  resolved.  I  had  lost  a  pet  and 
gained  a  "  preparation."  Gnef  gave 
way  under  the  scalpel  Science 
dried  afilicted  eyes,  ^ay;  shall  I 
confess  it  ?  Many  a  time  I  nave  had 
the  unfeelingness  to  eye  a  pet  with 
an  undertaker's  glance  almost  wish- 
ing it  would  die.  for  tne  sake  of  its 
examination!  And  when  this  was 
the  case,  you  may  be  sure  I  bore  the 
announcement  of  mortalify  with 
something  of  that  fortitude  displayed 
by  legatees  when  a  cholenc  old 
gentleman,  or  a  lady  of  starched 
and  vigorous  virtue,  departs  this  life, 
leaving  a  trifle  in  the  a'*/^.  Death 
was  no  finale  to  me.  The  closing 
scene  was  only  the  close  of  an  act, 
after  which  tne  curtain  rose  once 
more,  the  drama  culminating  in  in- 
terest A  thousand  problems  as- 
sailed the  mind,  a  thousand  strange 
thoughts  arose  as  I  penetrated  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  mysteries  of  these 
various  organisms,  and  mused  upon 
their  many  paraaoxea  Here  was 
an  animal  witnout  a  heart ;  here  was 
another  without  a  livei^-nothing  but 
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quantities  of  hepatic  cells  distributed 
aion^  the  course  of  the  alimentaiy 
canal  Here  was  an  animal  breath- 
ing by  means  of  his  le^  and  here 
one  not  breathing  at  all  Here  was 
an  amseba  improvising  a  limb  out  of 
the  substance  of  his  body,  which 
limb  disappears  again,  withdrawn 
into  the  general  substance  when  the 
occasion  passes;  and  here — to  con- 
clude this  list  of  paradoxes,  which 
might  be  indefinitely  extended— is  a 
physalia  digesting  the  food  before 
swallowing  it,  penorming  the  act  of 
chymification  before  the  act  of  deglu- 
tition. 

Butthese  paradoxes,  curious  as  they 
are,  still  less  the  dry  details  which 
pass  in  the  schools  for  anatomy,  form 
not  the  great  attraction  of  our  studies. 
The  crowning  gloiy  is  the  knowledge 
which  ever  opens  into  newer  and 
newer  vistas,  quickening  our  sense  of 
the  vastness  and  the  complexity  of 
Nature.  For  it  is  eminently  the 
case  with  these  studies,  that  they 
intensi^  and  exalt  our  conceptions 
of  the  incommunicable  grandeur  and 
infinity  of  Nature.  Many  eloquent 
pages  have  set  forth  the  efiect  pro- 
duced upon  the  mind  by  the  study 
of  Nature,  the  enlarging  influences 
of  contact  with  and  contemplation  of 
her  phenomena,  so  different  from  the 
fleetmg  fashions  and  miserable  ore- 
texts  of  much  that  passes  as  civiuss^ 
tion,  so  full  of  rebukes  to  our  foolish 
pride  and  pretences,  so  full  of  lessons 
to  us  to  M  in  earnest,  and  to  trust 
in  simple  earnestness.  But  although 
contact  with  all  reality  must  neces- 
sarily have  something  of  this  influ- 
ence, I  should  say,  sp^in^  from  my 
own  experience,  that  this  is  true  in 
a  quite  other  sense  to  those  minds 
familiarised  with  the  phenomena  of 
Life  manifested  by  the  simpler  organ- 
isms. Here  the  microscope  is  not  the 
mere  extension  of  a  faculty,  it  is  a 
new  sense.  At  some  distance  from  the 
Alps  we  discern  their  masses  of  purple 
grandeur,  but  that  is  aU  we  discern ; 
on  approaching  nearer,  these  purple 
masses  assume  shapes  more  ana  more 
definite,  although  their  varied  archi- 
tecture is  still  hidden  from  us ;  we 
see  none  of  their  ravines  and  valleys : 
a  little  nearer,  and  we  detect  these. 
but  discern  none  of  the  chalets  nestlea 
in  the  valley,  and  scattered  over  the 


mountain-sides  :  nearer  still,  we  see 
the  habitations,  and  the  cattle,  and 
the  men ;  yet  nearer,  and  we  discri- 
minate individualities ;  but  we  have 
still  to  advance,  and  patiently  watch, 
before  the  tragedies  and  comedies 
acted  in  these  scenes  can  become  in- 
telligible to  us.  Thus  with  each  step 
we  have  changed  our  conceptions  of 
the  Alps.  Thus  with  each  step  do 
we  change  our  conceptions  of  Nature. 
We  all  b^in,  where  most  of  us  end, 
with  seeing  things  removed  from  us 
kept  distant  by  ignorance  and  the 
still  more  obscuring  screen  of  fami- 
liarity. We  learn  to  observe  some- 
thinjg  besides  these  broad  general 
outlmes  which  constitute  the  sceneiy 
of  our  existence,  and  learn  to  admire 
the  magnificence  of  nature.  The  ob- 
servation of  one  detail  is  a  step  to 
the  recognition  of  many.  In  this 
stage  we  resemble  the  traveller  who 
has  discovered  the  Alps  to  have  val- 
leys and  habitations.  If  the  Micro- 
scope be  now  placed  in  our  hands,  it 
brings  us  into  the  very  homes  and 
haunts  of  Life  ^  and  finally,  the  high 
creative  combming  fiiculfy,  moving 
amid  these  novel  observations,  reveals 
something  of  the  great  drama  which 
is  incessantly  enacted  in  every  drop 
of  water,  on  every  inch  of  earth. 
Then,  and  only  then,  do  we  realise 
the  mighty  complexity,  the  infinite 
splendour  of  Nature ;  then,  and  only 
then,  do  we  feel  how  full  of  Life,  va- 
ried, intricate,  marvellous,  world 
within  world,  yet  nowhere  without 
space  to  move^  is  this  single  planet, 
on  the  crust  of  which  we  stand,  ana 
look  out  into  shoreless  space,  peopled 
bv  myriads  of  other  planets,  larger, 
if  not  more  wonderful,  than  ours. 
And  if  with  this  substitution  of  defi- 
nite and  particular  ideas  for  the  vague 
generalities  with  which  at  first  we 
represented  Nature—if  with  increase 
of^  knowledge  there  comes,  as  neces- 
sarily there  must  come,  increase  of 
reverence,  it  is  evident  that  the  study 
of  Life  must  of  all  studies  best  nou- 
rish the  mind  with  true  philosophy. 

"  Votis  etes  wfivre^  Monsieur  J  (me  I " 
I  hear  some  reader  of  Moli^re  ex- 
claim, the  reader  himself  being  ready 
to  aver  that  there  is  "  nothing  like 
leather  ;**  and  when  taunted  with  it, 
answering,  "  Oh  !  that  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent t£ng.**     Our   own  hobbi^, 
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follies,  pursuits,  always  are  "  very  dif- 
ferent things."  It  happens,  however, 
that  I  am  no  orfevre,  1  have  no 
vested  or  professional  interest  in 
Comparative  Anatomy.  Were  I  to 
glority  my  own  calling,  simply  be- 
cause it  was  mine,  the  dithyr^b 
would  be  heavy  with  another  kind 
of  burden.  Therefore  let  my  tribute 
to  a  beautiful  but  once  despised 
science  be  freed  from  the  suspicion 
of  professional  interest.  If  I  should 
add  that  the  science  has  many  pro- 
fessional adherents  not  in  the  least 
impressed  with  the  advantages  iust 
rehearsed,  it  would  only  be  adding 
the  somewhat  superfluous  remark 
that  dull  dogs  abound ;  and  conse- 
quently there  are  many  perfectly 
stupid  anatomists,  as  there  are  scores 
of  astonishingly  bad  poets  :  cucidlus 
nonfacit  monacJmm, 

The  facts  are  the  least  of  the  at- 
tractions in  this  study,  although  thev 
are  the  bricks  with  wnich  you  build. 
If  you  happen  to  be  of  a  speculative 
turn,  every  fresh  observation  will 
start  new  trains  of  thought.  Walk 
up  to  my  working-table,  and  take  the 
first  phial  or  trough  chance  may  pre- 
sent You  have  chosen  a  phial  in 
which  a  quantity  of  thread-like 
worms  are  wriggling  like  uninspired 
Pythonesses.  You  are  mistaken  in 
supposing  them  to  be  worms, — they 
are  nothing  of  the  kind :  they  are 
not  even  individuals.  In  spite  of 
that  stare,  I  repeat  the  statement : 
they  are  not  individuals,  they  are 
organs.  Why  then  do  they  live  and 
wriggle  1  and  of  what  are  they  organs  ? 
The  first  question  is  easier  to  ask 
than  to  answer.  The  second  is  as 
easy  to  answer  as  to  ask  ;  so,  like  an 
adroit  teacher,  evading  difiSculties  to 
drop  with  confidence  on  what  is  easy, 
I  will  answer  it.  You  may  remem- 
ber how  last  month,  at  page  192, 1 
recorded  with  some  minuteness  tne 
finding  of  a  Terebella  buried  in  the 
sand,  its  long  thread-like  tentacles 
waving  in  the  air  being  all  that  was 
visible,  until  it  was  dug  up  ?  Those 
tentacles  are  what  you  have  in  the 
phial  before  you.  While  examining 
the  worm,  I  observed  one  of  its  ten- 
tacles had  been  torn  off,  and  was 
wriggling  with  independent  vivacity : 
I  bethought  me  or  trying  how  long 
these  organs  would  uve  separateu 


from  the  body ;  so^  cutting  them  all 
off,  I  placed  them  m  this  phial.  This 
was  on  the  21st  Mav  ;  on  the  25th 
some  died ;  but  to-aay  is  the  27th, 
and  there  are  still  several  vivacions. 
What  would  your  friends,  who  con- 
stantly compare  the  vital  mechanism 
to  a  watch  or  a  steam-engine,  say  to 
this  ?  The  main-spring  was  broken 
long  ago  ;  the  watch  is  in  shreds,  yet 
are  its  wheels  as  active  as  ever.  Do 
you  not  perceive  the  error  of  the 
analogy  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  every 
part  of  a  vital  organism  must  lie 
vital,  having  its  own  vital  properties, 
and  being,  m  a  certain  sense,  inde- 

Sendent  of  the  whole,  although  also 
ependent  on  it  ? 

Nor  is  this  by  any  means  a  soli- 
tary instance.  Even  those  physiolo- 
gists who  compare  the  organism  to  a 
mechanism  are  familiar  with  hun- 
dreds of  facts  of  independent  vitality. 
The  one  just  cited  is,  however,  the 
most  remarkable  I  have  observea,  on 
account  of  the  length  of  duration. 
The  other  day  I  was  examining  one 
of  those  white  filaments  which  cer- 
tain Actinias  copiously  throw  out 
when  disturbed.  The  filament  is 
nothing  but  a  delicate  mem- 
branous tube  covered  with  vibra- 
tite  cilia,  and  enclosing,  I  believe, 
a  still  more  delicate  tube,  filled 
with  granules  and  those  thread- 
capsules,  which  anatomists  declare 
(erroneously,  as  I  can  prove)  to  be 
the  urticating  or  stinging  ceUs.  Such 
is  the  structure  of  this  filament, 
which,  although  it  had  long  been  re- 
moved from  the  animal,  was  twisting 
and  twirling  itself  like  a  worm  in  an 
imhappv  state  of  mind,  and  moving 
across  the  stage  with  motions  it  was 
impossible  to  distinguish  firom  volun- 
tary motiona  I  then  crushed  it  into 
many  minute  fragments;  but  long 
afterwards  I  observed  some  of  these 
moving  about  like  so  many  animal- 
cules. Another  day  I  observed  what 
seemed  a  tiny  white  annelid  crawling 
at  the  bottom  of  a  vase ;  on  securing 
it.  I  found  it  was  one  of  the  Actinia's 
filaments. 

It  may  be  answered  that  this  mo- 
tion was  not  life :  in  both  cases  it 
was  only  ciliary  action.  But  do  not 
let  us  cheat  ourselves  with  phrases. 
What  is  the  motion  of  idl  embryos 
but  ciliary  action  ?  and  what  is  ex- 
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plained  by  the  phnuse  ?  I  see  move- 
ments as  spontaneous  as  those  of 
animals ;  I  see  these  movements  so 
directed  that  obstacles  are  avoided  ; 
and  you  want  to  put  us  off  with  a 

fhrase.  Where  then  does  life  begin  1 
n  that  foot-pan  ^fouseeadozen  lovely 
Medusce,  swimming  to  and  fro  with 
their  laborious  pulieating  movements 
— are  those  movements  the  finger- 
posts of  vitality!  Well,  then,  now 
attend  :  yesterday  I  was  dissecting 
some  of  these^  and,  while  examining 
the  exquisite  mnge  of  tentacles  which 
hangs  from  the  Iwrder  of  the  disc,  I 
observed  every  one  of  these  polyp-like 
tentacles  move  to  and  fro,  now  pro- 
truded, now  withdrawn  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  disc,  each  with  indepen- 
dent action,  and  this  on  a  portion  of 
the  disc  which  had  been  many  hours 
separated  from  the  animal.  The 
fringe  does  no  more  when  the  animal 
is  vigorous  on  the  warm  surface  of 
the  tranquil  sea ;  it  does  no  less  now 
that  the  animal  is  in  shreds.  Look 
in  that  saucer,  and  you  will  observe 
the  fragment  of  another  Medusa;  the 
animal  is  dead,  and  almost  melted 
away.  I  have  already  cut  out  two  of 
the  ovarial  chambers,  yet  you  see  the 
oval  tentacles  are  twisting  about  as 
if  seeking  prey.  This  is  not  ciliarity, 
but  contractility.  This  is  life,  unless 
you  restrict  the  term  life  to  the  mean- 
m^  it  carries  in  its  highest  formula. 
If  it  is  motion,  it  is  vikU  motion. 

Can  motion,  alone,  be  taken  as  the 
index  of  life  ?  Certainly  not.  But 
let  us  try  to  be  precise  in  our  lan- 
guage. Life  is  a  complex  term,  in- 
dicating complex  phenomena.  In  its 
highest  formula,  expressing  all  the 
requisite  generaiity  of  what  is  in- 
cluded in  the  term,  it  indicates  the 
triple  unity  of  Nutrition^  Reproduc- 
tion, and  Decay.  An  animal  grows, 
reproduces,  and  dies ;  these  are  the 
three  capitol  and  cardinal  facts  of  its 
organism.  Out  of  these  issue  many 
derivative  and  secondary  phenomena, 
one  of  which  is  Motion.  In  some 
animals,  motion  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  any  existence.  The  Ascidians, 
for  example,  although  of  rather  com- 
plex structure,  have  nothing  which 
api)roaches  it,  unless  we  should  so 
designate  the  occasional  contraction 
and  dilatation  of  their  two  orifices. 
We  may  therefore  conceive  Life  with- 


out Motion,  and  Motion  without  life ; 
and  thus,  with  some  plausibility,  ask 
whether  the  movements  exhibited  by 
the  tentacles  of  the  Terebella  and 
Medusa  ought  to  be  received  as  indi- 
cations of  life  ?  Here  I  get  myself 
into  a  fix.  The  thought  arises  that 
what  I  observe  in  these  tentacles  is 
owing  to  a  surplus  residue  of  vitality, 
retained  by  them,  not  to  any  central 
source  of  self-renewing  vitality,  such 
as  the  organism  possesses ;  conse- 
quently, inasmuch  as  these  tentacles 
neither  grow,  nor  reproduce  them- 
selves, they  fail  to  fulfil  the  primary 
conditions  of  life  j  in  other  words, 
they  are  not  alive,  m  spite  of  move- 
ments, apparently  spontanepus,  dur- 
ing a  whole  week  of  independent 
existence. 

In  arguing  with  oneself,  one  has 
always  a  respectful  antagonist,  to 
whose  objections  every  attention  is 
given.  Having  given  due  attention 
to  myself,  I  now  turn  round  upon 
myself,  and  remark  with  some  em- 
phasis :  Very  true  :  but  you  over- 
took the  important  fact  that  in  speak- 
ing of  life  as  the  triple  unity  of 
Nutrition,  Reproduction,  and  Decay, 
you  are  speaking  of  the  whole  oi^gan- 
ism ;  whereas,  in  the  tentacles  of 
Terebella  and  med'usa,  we  were  con- 
sidering an  organ,  not  an  organism  ; 
and  to  apply  your  definition  to  an 
organ,  woiud  be  to  deny  it  vitality 
altogether.  The  animcw  may  not  he 
considered  as  wanting  in  either  of 
the  triple  terms  ;  but  the  very  essence 
of  an  organ  is  that  it  specialises  a 
function — that  is  to  say,  takes  upon 
itself  to  do  something  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  animal,  in  return  for 
which  it  is  absolved  from  doing  many 
things  which  the  animal  must  do. 
In  tne  earliest  forms  of  Life,  as  in 
the  earliest  states  of  Society,  all  do 
everything,  each  does  alL  There  is 
no  separate  digestive  system,  no  se- 
parate respiratory  system,  no  muscu- 
lar system,  no  nervous  system. 
Every  part  of  the  animal  assimilates, 
respires,  contracts,  moves  ;  just  as  in 
barbarian  tribes  every  man  is  his 
own  tailor,  his  own  purveyor,  his 
own  architect,  and  his  own  lawyer. 
At  last  the  principle  of  Division  of 
Labour  emerges ;  then  that  which  is 
true  of  the  whole  organism  ceases  to 
be  true  of  an  organ ;  and  we  have  no 
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more  right  to  demand  that  an  arm 
should  digest  food,  than  that  Moses 
in  Son  should  preside  over  the  delibe- 
rations of  Downing  Street,  or  cook 
the  Whitebait  dinner;  we  have  no 
more  ri^ht  to  ask  the  lungs  to  pro- 
duce ollspring,  than  to  ask  Mr  Oob- 
den  to  take  command  of  the  Baltic 
fleet,  and  Mr  Bright  to  perform  the 
operation  for  stone.  Each  no  longer 
does  alL  When,  therefore,  we  look 
at  these  arms  of  the  TerebeUOy  which 
wriggle  after  a  week's  separation 
from  the  body,  we  see  them  manifest 
as  much  of  life  as  they  manifested  a 
week  since.  They  would  grow  if 
they  had  food ;  unhappily  they  have 
lost  the  power  of  preparing  fooa,  and 
thev  die  at  length  from  starvation. 

But  put  down  that  phial,  and  look 
at  this  which  contains  another  and 
far  more  beautiful  species  of  tere- 
bell(L  by  name  Nebidom,  It  makes 
itselr  a  solid  tube  of  earth,  which  it 
cements  by  a  mucus  exuded  from  its 
surface,  and  in  this  tube,  but  not 
attached  to  it,  the  terebella  lives, 
merely  putting  forth  its  long  ten- 
tacles into  the  water.  I  have  taken 
it  from  its  tube  to  watch  its  beauty 
and  its  manners.  Professor  Rymer 
Jones,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Anir- 
mal  Kingdomy  says,  that "  our  know- 
ledge of  these  animals  has  been  until 
recently  very  limited ;"  and  he  adds, 
'Hhe  zootomist  who  should  ei\joy 
favourable  opportunities  of  inspect- 
ing the  lai^r  species  in  a  fresh  state, 
could  hardly  niake  a  more  valuable 
contribution  to  our  science  than  by 
giving  an  account  of  the  oiganisation 
of  these  interesting  animala**  My 
opportunities  of  observinff  the  larger 
species  have  been  null ;  but  havmg 
dredged  up  many  of  the  smaller 
species  off  Tenby  and  Caldy,  I  studied 
tnose  with  great  eagerness  -  and  al- 
though my  observations  had.  for  the 
Inost  part,  already  been  included  in 
the  more  elaborate  investigations  of 
Milne  Edwards  and  Dr  Williams,  I 
have  yet  something  new  to  offer, 
little  though  it  be. 

No  one,  I  believe,  has  yet  recorded 
the  fact  of  the  terebella  multiplying 
itself  by  the  process  of  gemmation. 
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which  is  known  to  occur  in  the  case 
of  some  other  annelids— such  as  the 
Naiiy  the  SyUu^  and  the  Myrianay  and 
of  which  tne  r^er  will  nnd  all  the 
details  in  the  works  cited  below.* 
When  the  animal  reproduces  by  this 
buddinff  process,  it  begins  to  form  a 
second  head  near  the  extremity  of  its 
body.  After  this  head  other  s^- 
ments  are  in  turn  developed,  the  tau. 
or  final  segment,  being  the  identical 
tail  of  the  momer,  but  pushed  for- 
ward by  the  young  segments,  and 
now  belonging  to  the  clmd,  and  onl^ 
vicariously  to  the  mother.  In  this 
state  we  have  two  worms,  and  one 
tail  It  is  as  if  a  head  were  suMenly 
to  be  developed  out  of  your  lumbar 
vertebrso,  yet  still  remain  attached 
to  the  column,  and  thus  produce  a 
double-headed  monster,  more  fantas- 
tic than  fable.  Or  suppose  you  were 
to  cut  a  caterpillar  in  naif,  fashion  a 
head  for  the  tail  half,  and  then  fasten 
the  head  to  the  cut  end  of  the  other 
half— this  would  give  you  an  image 
of  the  SylUs  budcQng.  But  in  some 
worms  tne  process  does  not  stop  here. 
What  the  mother  did,  the  child  does, 
and  you  may  see  at  last  six  worms 
forming  one  continuous  line,  with 
only  one  tail  for  the  six.  The  tail 
indeed  is  the  family  inheritance  ^  but 
reversing  the  laws  of  primogeniture, 
it  always  descends  to  the  youngest, 
like  that  elaborate  dii^lay  of  babv 
linen  which  was  worked  with  such 
fondness  for  the  first-bom,  and  has 
become  in  turns  the  costume  of  suc- 
cessive pledges,  appearing  on  this 
scene  of  life  with  a  constant  dimi- 
nendo  of  interest  in  all  but  parental 
eyes.  Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the 
budding  of  annelids.  I  omit  differ- 
ences^ and  many  curious  details,  only 
desinng  to  fix  the  readei^s  attention 
on  the  cardinal  fact  The  separation 
finally  takes  place,  and  then  we  per- 
ceive the  children  and  grandchildren 
are  not  Quite  the  same  as  their  an- 
cestor. The  fact  has  not  been  ob- 
served at  all  hitherto  in  the  group  of 
annelids  named  Tubicokt ;  but  two  of 
my  TerebdUx  gave  me  a  sight  of  it 
The  first  died  oefore  the  separation 
took  place.    The  second,  after  a  day 


*  QuATBKrAOtt— ulniia^et  de$  SeUncea,  3m«  B^e,  i.  22 ;  Souv€Hir»  d*un  Natwrd- 
uu,  i  247*  Btmbb  Jonn-^ Animal  Kingdim,  OwzK-^Comparaiwe  AncOomy, 
voL  i. 
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or  two's  captivity,  separated  itself 
from  its  appendix  of  a  baby,  and 
seemed  all  tie  livelier  for  the  loss  of 
a  juvenile  which  had  been  literally 
in  that  condition  of  "  hanging  to  its 
mother's  tail,"  which  I  have  heard 
applied  in  metaphorical  sarcasm  to 
small  boys  anxious  to  be  with  their 
mothers.  The  young  one  only  lived 
four  days. 

That  which  most  puzzled  and  most 
interested  me  in  these  annelids  was 
the  study  of  their  circulation  and  re- 
spiration— ^points  which  yet  require 
much  elucidation,  although  Dr  Wil- 
liams of  Swansea,  in  his  "Report  on 
the  British  Annelida,"  has  greatly 
advanced  science  by  his  researches 
in  this  direction.  I  only  know  his 
labours  at  second  hand,  for  annelids 
are  more  abundant  than  books  where 
this  paper  is  written ;  but  although 
there  must  be  much  in  his  "  Report " 
which  I  do  not  know,  it  is  clear  that 
there  are  many  Questions  still  un- 
answered even  by  nim.  I  confess  to 
many  doubts,  especially  on  the  point 
of  respiration,  out  tms  is  not  the 
time  to  produce  them;  so^  if  you 
please,  we  will  pause  a  mmute  to 
consider  what  t«  ascertained.  That 
some  animals  have  red  blood,  and 
others  have  blood  not  red,  you  have 
long  known  \  but  it  is  probably  news 
to  hear  that  the  annelids  are  strangely 
various  in  their  blood  colours.  The 
duffworm  {Arenicohx)  shows  a  rich 
red,  the  sea-mouse  {AphrodUa)  shows 
no  colour  at  all ;  the  Polynoe  has  a 
pale  yellow,  and  one  Sahefla  has  an 
olive-green  blood.  Singular,  is  it 
not?  Nevertheless,  green  blood  is 
blood;  but  what  say  you  to  blood 
which,  strictly  speaking,  is  no  blood 
at  all?  What  say  you  to  animals 
possessing  veritable  blood  circulating 
m  arteries  and  veins,  and  over  and 
above  this  circulation,  another  circu- 
lation of  another  fluid — not  blood, 
yet  fulfilling  the'  purposes  of  blood  ? 
If  you  want  paradoxes  there  is  one. 

Let  us  recur  to  the  analogies  fur- 
nished to  zoology  by  histoiy.  Mud 
huts  serve  the  purposes  of  men  who 
have  not  arrived  at  the  dignity  of 
brick^  or  the  splendour  of  marble ;  and 
the  smipler  oi^nisms  manage  to  get 
on  with  vitimsed  sea-water  before 
they  reach  the  dignity  of  po6se8siii|^ 
blood.  The  fluid  here  compared  with 
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mud  huts,  the  fluid  which  circulates, 
or,  more  correctly  speaking,  Jlv4>- 
tuaies  in  the  bodies  of  polypes, 
actineiB,  ielly-fishes,  and  star-fi&nes, 
&c  is  tecnnically  named  the  "  Chyl- 
a^ueous  fluid,"  and  is  found  to  con- 
tam  corpuscles  of  definite  shape,  not 
unlike  those  forming  the  solias  of 
the  blood,  and  besides  these,  albumen, 
fibrine,  and  crystals  absolutely  iden- 
tical with  those  obtained  from  the 
evaporation  of  sea-water.  This  fluid 
is  their  blood,  as  mud  huts  are  the 
palaces  of  barbarians.  It  is  this 
fluid  which  is  seen  hurrying  to  and 
fro  when  the  polyp  is  placed  under  a 
microscope,  and  which  is  simply  sea- 
water,  holdinj^  in  solution  tne  pro- 
duce of  digestion ;  and  if  you  ask  me 
why  it  should  not  be  called  blood, 
since  it  represents  that  fluid  in  the 
simpler  organisms,  the  answer  is: 
Because  we  find  animals  which  have 
this  chylaqueous  fluid  and  true  blood. 
Of  these  are  all  classes  of  worms. 
Among  the  mud  huts,  houses  of  pre- 
tension are  seen  to  rise,  and  among 
the  animals  with  chylaqueous  fluid 
we  see  a  blood-sjrstem  gradually  ap- 
pearing. The  more  the  blood-system 
predominates,  the  higher  is  the  or- 

fanisation  of  the  animal ;  the  more 
rick  and  marble  aboimd,  the  greater 
will  be  the  splendour  and  stability  of 
the  city. 

What  does  the  worm  with  two 
fluids  1  K  blood  is  circulating  nutri- 
ment, are  both  these  fluids  subser- 
vient to  one  fimction,  or  are  their 
functions  diflerent?  Look  through 
the  microscope  a  little,  and  then  you 
will  imderstand  the  answer.  The 
fluid  which  you  see  fluctuating  there 
is  not  the  blood,  but  observe  how  it 
is  pushed  to  and  fro,  into  every  cre- 
vice, or  rushes  ftiriously  into  every 
cavity.  It  is  not  contained  in  a  sys- 
tem of  closed  vessels,  like  veins  and 
arteries ;  on  the  contrary,  it  washes 
all  the  cavities  of  the  body,  between 
the  integument  and  the  viscera; 
nevertheless  it  is  closed  in  •  it  has  no 
direct  commimication  with  the  ex- 
ternal sea-water.  An  image  may 
make  this  intelligible.  In  my  hand 
I  hold  a  phial  in  which  a  worm  is 
coiled,  but  is  not  quiet  a  moment. 
Let  this  worm  represent  the  long 
intestinal  canal  of  an  annelid,  ana 
the  glass  bottle  represent  its  integu- 
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ment;  the  Bea-water  will  then  re- 
present the  chylaqueous  fluid,  moY- 
ing  with  every  motion  of  the  worm, 
and  filling  up  every  cavity  his  move- 
ments make.  Having  a  dear  idea 
of  its  position,  you  may  now  under- 
stand its  function  or  functions ;  for 
in  truth  the  mere  distribution  of 
nutriment  to  various  parts  of  the 
body  is  only  one  office  it  performs ; 
there  is  another  and  more  paradoxi- 
cal office  —  it  acts  as  an  internal 
skeleton!  A  liquid  skeleton  sur- 
prises you — who  sit  upon  a  cushion 
of  air  without  surprise.  But  I  told 
you  that  these  simple  organisms 
were  full  of  paradoxes,  and  here  is 
one :  the  annelid  employs  its  chyl- 
aqueous fluid  not  only  for  circulation 
of  nutriment,  but  also  aa  a  fulcrum 
by  which  its  muscles  act  Abstract 
the  fluid,  and  all  power  of  voluntary 
motion  vanishes. 

As  I  watched  the  two  fluids  in  my 
TereheUa,  I  observed  that  their  dis- 
tinction was  marked.  Each  had  its 
own  or^ns  of  respiration — at  least 
if  we  a£mt  the  anatomical  theories 
now  universally  received.  The  blood 
circulates  in  vascular  trunks,  by 
which  it  is  carried  for  oxygenation 
to  the  lovely  arborescent  ^  tufts, 
without  cilia,  which  branch  dichoto- 
mouslv  from  each  side  of  the  head. 
The  chylaqueous  fluid  circulates  in 
all  the  free  spaces  of  the  body^  and 
passes  into  the  delicate,  cUiated, 
granular  tubes,  which,  ricnng  above 
the  gill  tufts,  form  the  exquisite 
arms,  or  tentacles,  through  which 
the  gases  easily  penetrate.  And  I 
askea  myself  what  could  be  indicated 
in  this  marked  difference,  if  not  this, 
namely,  that  while  both  fluids  are 
nutrient,  they  are  not  similarly 
nutrient :  the  more  abimdant  chyl- 
aqueous fluid  nourishes  the  bulk  of  tne 
animal,  leaving  to  the  small  quanti- 
ty of  blood  the  nourishment  of  two 
tissues,  small  in  quantity,  but  im- 
portant in  function — the  muscular 
and  the  nervous.  The  simpler  fluid 
is  incompetent  to  famish  the  com- 
plex tissues.  Palaces  demand  mar- 
DJe.  I  believe  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  statements  of  zoolo- 
gists respecting  the  existence  of 
nerves  and  muscles  in  the  simplest 
organisms  will  be  completely  banish- 
ed; they  are  daily  becoming  more 


and  more  discredited ;  and  a  pazal- 
lelism  between  the  development  of 
the  blood-system,  and  that  of  nerves 
and  muscles,  will  be  recognised  as  a 
law  of  animal  life ;  but  before  that 
can  be  established  we  must  become 
more  rigorous  in  our  language,  and 
cease  to  call  contractile  fibres  by  the 
inaccurate  name  of  muscles;  we 
must  learn  to  distinguish  the  various 
stages  of  muscular  development,  ^d 
trace  its  coincidence  with  the  in- 
creasing complexly  of  the  blood. 
For  the  present  I  content  myself 
with  stating  the  hypothesis  that  in 
the  annelids  the  blood-system  is 
mainly  subservient  to  the  nutrition 
of  nerve  and  muscle ;  let  the  reader 
accept  or  reject  it,  as  he  sees  rear 
son. 

One  thing  is  quite  clear,  that  the 
function  of  these  tentacles,  waving 
so  gracefully  over  the  head  of  the 
Terebdloy  is  not  solely  that  of  oxy- 
genating the  chylaqueous  fluid.    Ac- 
cording to  Dr  William&  whose  state- 
ments  are   reproduced   by   Rymer 
Jones,  they  present  a  problem  inter- 
esting alike  to  the  physiologist  and 
mechanician.    "From  their  extreme 
length,  and  vast  number,  they  expose 
an  extensive  aggregate  surface  to  the 
agency  of  the  surroimding  medium. 
Tney  consist   of  hollow^  flattened, 
tubular   filaments,    furmshed   with 
strong  muscular  parietes.     Each  of 
these  noUow  band-like  tentacles  may 
be  rolled  longitudinally  into  a  cylin- 
drical form  so  as  to  enclose  a  semi- 
circular space,  if  they  only  imper- 
fectly meet    This  inimitable  mecha- 
nism enables  each  filament  to  take  up 
and  firmly  grasp,  at  any  point  of  its 
length,  a  molecule  of  sand,  or,  if  placed 
in  a  linear  series,  a  row  of  molecules. 
But  so  perfect  is  the  disposition  of 
the  muscular  fibres  at  the  extreme 
end  of  each  filament,  that  it  is  gifted 
with  the  twofold  power  of  acting 
on  the  sucking  and  on  the  muscular 
principle.     In  addition  to  the  two 
important  uses  already  assigned  to 
these  tentacles,  they  constitute  also 
the  real  agents  of  locomotion.    They 
are  first  outstretched  by  the  forcible 
ejection  into  them  of  tne  peritoneal 
fluid,  they  are  then  fixed  like  so 
many  slender   cables  to  a  distant 
surface;  and  then,  shortening  in  their 
lengdis,  they  ham  forward  the  help- 
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less  carcass  of  the  worm."*  The 
carcass  of  the  worm  is  by  no  means 
so  helpless  as  here  descnbed.  It  is 
trae  tnat  the  tentacles  are  employed 
to  draff  the  animal  along.  You  ob- 
serve now  that  one  is  crawling  up 
the  sides  of  the  glass,  and  now  hangs 
suspended  to  the  floatinf^  weed ;  but 
you  may  also  observe  hmi  wri^ling 
about  his  body  with  great  activity, 
and  by  these  contractions  he  is  en- 
abled to  make  progress,  even  when 
deprived  of  his  tentaclea  There  is 
a  more  serious  objection,  however, 
to  be  made  to  the  passage  I  have 
just  abridged,  Dr  WiSiams — in 
common  with  most,  if  not  all,  anato- 
mists— speaks  of  tne  muscular  parie- 
tes  of  these  tentacles.  I  venture 
to  suggest  that  there  is  great  inac- 
curacy in  the  term;  ana  that  the 
existence  of  these  muscles  is  a  pure 
assumption,  assumed  to  explain  the 
contractility  of  these  organs,  in  the 
same  way  as  a  nervous  syBtem  is 
constantly  assumed  to  explain  some 
phenomena  of  sensibility,  although 
not  a  trace  of  a  nerve  can  be  detect- 
ed by  the  highest  powers  of  the  mi- 
croscope. The  assumption  is  in  each 
case  perfectly  needless,  and  veiy 
mide^Mling.  It  is  against  all  philo- 
sophy thus  to  assume  the  existence 
of  a  tissue  no  one  can  detect,  to 
explain  a  phenomenon  which  mav  be 
otherwise  eimlained.  Nor  is  anything 
gained  by  declaring  that  the  nerv- 
ous tissue  is  in  a  "'  difiiised  state.** 
This  is  making  an  assumption  and 
concealing  it  in  a  phrase.  If  I  were 
to  declare  that  gun  cotton  contained 
nitre,  beoiuse  gunpowder  contains  it ; 
and  i£  when  my  statement  was  an- 
swered by  repeated  analyses  proving 
.  no  nitre  to  be  there,  I  were  to  reply, 
"  the  nitre  mav  not  be  detected  by 
your  analysis,  because  it  is  in  a  dif- 
rased  state,"  you  would  shrug  con- 
tempt at  such  chemistiy.  But  this 
is  precisely  analogous  to  what  is 
done  daily  with  respect  to  nervous 
tissue.  Men  assume  that  all  ani- 
mfds  must  have  nerves;  if  the  nerves 
are  not  visible,  it  is  because  they  are 
^difi^ased."  Im'ow,  this  reasoning  is 
not  only  vicious  as  logic,  it  is  pa^i- 
cularly  vicious  in  Biology,  where 
structure  is  of  equal  importance  with 


composition.  Nerve  is  a  specific 
thing,  having  a  specific  composition 
and  a  specific  structure ;  to  talk  of 
this  thmg  as  "  diffused,**  is  to  talk  of 
it  as  wanting  one  of  its  constituent 
characters  ;  it  is  like  talking  of  fluid 
crystals,  or  square  circles.  All  this 
Dr  Williams,  I  am  sure,  would  be 
the  first  to  admit,  for  he  doubts  the 
existence  of  nerves  even  in  the 
echinodermata ;  and  I  would  »ak 
him  whether  the  tentacles  of  the 
TerebeUa  are  not  assumed  to  have 
muscles,  in  accordance  with  the  cur- 
rent notions  that  wherever  there  is 
contractility  the  existence  of  muscles 
must  be  inferred  ?  I  put  the  question 
<u  a  question  merely.  My  own  ob- 
servations utterly  miled  to  detect 
muscular  fibres  m  the  tentacles  of 
the  species  I  examined ;  and  this 
negative  result  is  supported  by  the 
fact  of  these  tentacles  remaimng  a 
whole  week  undecomposed  when 
separated  from  the  animal,  which 
could  hardly  have  been  the  case  had 
they  been  muscular. 

But  enough  of  anatomy  for  this 
morning !  lie  lovely  lanes  of  Dfira- 
combe  mvite  us,  and  we  may  cool 
our  overheated  brows  by  a  delicious 
breeze  blowing  over  the  Tors;  or 
perhaps  the  noble  sweep  of  Tenby 
sands  seduces  us  to  walk  to  Giltar 
Point.  A  bottle  or  two  will  be  use- 
ful in  either  expedition ;  a  small 
basket  will  be  worth  the  trouble  of 
carriage  if  we  take  the  sands,  for 
there  was  a  gale  last  night,  and  who 
knows  what  may  have  been  thrown 
up  by  it  ?  And  if  you  trust  to  your 
hands  to  carry  all  you  may  find,  you 
will,  perhaps,  be  the  "  oDserved  of 
all  observeik  as  I  was,  carrying  a 
large  cuttlensh  in  each  hand,  while 
some  compassionate  sailors  super- 
fluously assured  me,  "Them*s  not 
good  to  eat,  sir!"  Another  day  I 
transported  a  dogfish  through  the 
streets — much  to  the  horror  of  all 
the  flounces^  and  the  ineffable  scorn 
of  all  the  pink  shirts  and  telescopes. 
You  may  DC  as  indifferent  to  the 
stares  and  the  scorns  of  flounces  and 
telescopes  as  I  was,  but  still  I  say, 
out  of  mere  convenience,  carry  a 
phial,  if  not  a  basket.    On  one  me- 
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morable  afternoon  we  came  UDon, 
and  almost  stepped  upon,  an  aader 
lying  just  outside  the  ne<^e.  All  is 
giist  to  the  naturalist's  miS,  so  I  cut 
off  the  adder's  head,  and  wrapped  it 
in  my  pocket-handkerchief.  Pre- 
sently we  came  imto  a  pleasant  pond, 
the  surface  of  which,  with  its  varied 
greenth  of  scum,  was  so  fall  of  pro- 
mise that  there  burst  from  me  a 
sudden  Oh!  which  startled,  and  not 
a  little  puzzled,  a  lazy  countryman, 
taking  his  siesta  by  looking  at  no- 
thing over  a  gate. 

"Here's  a  pond!"  I  exclaimed,  when 
reason  got  tne  better  of  emotion. 

"  Ah !"  responded  my  companion, 
profoimdly  sympathetic 

The  coimtryman  was  bewildered. 
Were  we  insane  1  or  only  Cockneys  ? 
There  was  a  pond,  sure  enough,  and 
as  dirty  a  bit  o'  water  as  yoird  wish 
to  see:  and  what  then?  Were  we 
frogs  from  the  desert,  that  a  pond 
should  agitate  us  1 

While  he  was  cracking  this  very 
hard  nut,  harder  than  his  own  De- 
vonshire skull,  I  had  emerged  from 
the  bitterness  of  self-reproach  at 
having  forgotten  a  phial,  into  the 
clearness  of  triumphant  resource. 
Seizing  a  large  dock-leaf  and  con- 
verting it  into  the  rude  resemblance 
of  a  bag,  I  hooked  up  with  my  stick 
a  string  of  tempting  scum,  packed  it 
up  in  the  leaf,  and  walked  on 
wealthy.  To  his  dying  day  that 
countrypaan  will  recount,  to  all 
who  will  listen,  the  inconceivable 
fancy  of  the  gentry  folks,  who  carried 
off  tne  filth  of  a  pond  in  a  dock-leaf. 
A  queer  start,  wam't  it  ? 

Where  shall  we  ramble  ?  At  Hfra- 
combe  the  question  is  really  puzzling, 
because  so  many  lovely  walks  solicit 
you.  Gk)  where  you  will,  you  cannot 
miss  a  lovely  walk^  that  is  some 
comfort ;  but  there  is  an  embarross- 
ment  of  riches.  Towards  the  close 
of  spring,  when  the  trees  are  in  full 
leaf^  but  still  keep  their  delicate 
vaneties  of  colour — varieties  lost  in 
the  fulness  of  summer,  to  be  regain- 
ed with  even  jjreater  beauty  in 
autumn, — at  this  time,  when  the 
furze  is  in  all  its  golden  glory,  per- 
petually tempting  one  to  pluck  a 
tuft  of  blossoms  as  the  largest  speci- 
men ever  seen,  and  scenting  the  air 
all  roimd,  Dfracombe  is  enchanting. 
So  it  is  in  summer ;  but  the  loss  of 


the  furze  is  almost  like  the  fading 
away  of  the  evening  red.  Contem- 
porary with  the  fiirae  is  the  lovely 
primrose,  here  seen  to  perfection, 
covering  the  hill-sides  with  pale 
stars,  almost  as  plentifully  as  butter- 
cups and  daisies  elsewhere.  In  such 
a  season  the  walk  to  Lee,  combining 
as  it  does  the  beauties  of  roclnr 
coast  and  wooded  inland  hill,  will 
suggest  a  preference,  until  you  have 
been  to  Chambercombe  woods,  and 
then  you  hesitate.  When  the  sun 
is  broiliuj?  in  cloudless  blue,  the 
coolness  of  a  wood,  in  which  the  sun- 
beams only  flicker  through  branches, 
and  elicit  all  their  beauties^  forms  a 
pleasant  retreat;  and  betore  you 
reach  Chambercombe  the  eye  nas 
been  delighted  with  peipetual  land- 
scapes. There  is  a  lane  leading  into 
a  farmyard — a  Devonshire  lane,  re- 
member— which  will  long  hold  a 
place  in  my  memory.  Close  to  the 
gate  of  this  farmyard  there  is  a 
spring  which  is  a  perfect  miniature 
of  some  Swiss  "  fsdls."  It  spreads 
itself  like  a  crystal  fan  on  successive 
ledges  of  the  hedge-bank,  until  it 
reaches  a  much  brcmder  ledge,  where 
it  forms  a  little  lake  on  a  bed  of 
brown  pebbles;  then  down  it  goes 
again  till  it  reaches  the  road,  where 
it  runs  along  a  tiny,  happy,  bubbling 
stream.  One  of  the  enoless  charms 
of  these  lanes — as  of  all  moimtain- 
ous  districts — is  the  frec[uency  of  the 
springs,  glossy  with  liverwort  and 
feathery  with  fern,  making  a  plea- 
sant music  day  and  night.  Passing 
through  the  farmyaxd,  where  the 
pigs  wallow,  and  grunt  sensual  satis- 
faction, and  the  cows  look  at  you 
with  bovine  stupidity,  you  come 
upon  a  widening  of  tne  lane,  where 
several  gatewavs  meet,  and  here  the 
exquisite  wildflowers,  everywhere  so 
abimdant,  seem  more  than  ever  luxu- 
riant. What  a  perfect  bit  of  fore- 
ground is  that !  A  few  rough  mossy 
trunks  lying  against  the  tufts  of 
fern,  and  a  quiet  donkey  lying  across 
the  lane  in  "  maiden  memtation, 
fancy  free;"  it  is  one  of  those 
exquisite  nothings  which  somehow 
affect  you  more  than  a  fine  land- 
scape. At  least  it  so  affected  us; 
ana  this  was  surpassed  a  little 
further  on,  when  we  came  to  a  spot 
where  a  brook  runs  brawling  across 
the  lane,  and  a  wooden  bridge  allows 
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those  to  pass  who  prefer  not  wetting 
their  feet.  A  rough  hurdle  is  fixed 
up  where  the  brook  gushes  from  the 
field  into  the  lane^  oyer  brown  stones, 
which  it  polishes  into  agate.  Against 
the  little  bridge  rises  a  tree,  and  all 
round  its  roots  by  the  brook-side  are 
varied  tufts  of  fern  and  gems  of  wild- 
flowers.  How  I  wished  to  be  a 
painter  that  I  might  sketch  such 
"  bits  "  as  these,  and  not  let  enthu- 
siasm evaporate  in  ohs !  From  this 
brook  a  step  or  two  brought  us  to  a 
shabby  house,  its  broken  windows 
n^-mended,  and  bearing  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  haunted.  I  never  saw 
the  ghost ;  but  I  always  saw  a  huge, 
dimely-awkward  puppy,  as  happy 
and  anecticmate  as  puppies  usually 
are.  I  could  not  get  my  companions 
to  sympathise  with  me  in  my  love 
for  puppies  in  general,  or  in  my  wish 
to  encourage  the  advances  of  this 
one  in  particular.  De  gustibus.  There 
are  people  who  don't  like  poetry; 
there  are  some  indifferent  to  puppies. 
After  a  valedictory  caress  to  this 
floppy  acquaintance,  we  passed  on 
into  the  woods,  and  while  seated 
under  delicious  "  umbrageosity^"  I 
soothed  myself  with  a  Latakia  cigar, 
and  contemplated  a  beautiful  cater- 
pillar spenmng  its  transitional  life 
on  a  branch,  happily  knowing  no- 
thing of  transitions.  Pleasant  was 
the  murmurous  sound  of  insects, 
pleasant  the  ripple  of  water,  pleasant 
the  glinting  sunlight,  and  the  broad 
reposing  sh^de,  but  above  all  was 
the  charm  of  interchanging  thoughts. 
Yes,  Nature  is  very  lovely,  and 
^aks  to  us  in  soothing  tones ;  but 
Human  Nature  has  a  holier  accent 
stilL 

Another  favourite  walk  was  to 
Watermouth  and  Benyn  Narbor,over 
the  edges  of  migestic  cliffs,  revealing 
inlet  siter  inlet,  each  differing  in  ite 
wealth  of  colour,  each  a  picture,  till 
we  pass  into  what  are  called  the 
"meadows."  really  a  noble  park, 
through  wnich  runs  a  stream  frmged 
with  wildflowers,  and  dear  as  crys- 
tal; every  twenty  or  thirty  yards 
the  stream  falls  over  an  artificial 
precipice  of  stones,  making  a  dulcet 
music.  The  slopes  on  ea<£  side  are 
richly  wooded ;  and  the  sei^uestered 
silence  of  this  spot  adds  to  its  many 
charms.  Who  has  not  felt  the  deep 
peace  which  settles  on  the  soul,  when 


lying  in  the  long  grass  beside  a 
stream,  under  a  summer  sun,  no 
sound  of  traffic,  contention,  or  of 
care  to  vex  or  sadden?  Who  has 
not  sat  upon  a  gate  less  to  rest  than 
to  eiy  ov  tne  peaceful  idleness  of  noon, 
and  looked  upon  the  marvellous  forms 
of  life  active  aroun<^him,  dreaming  all 
the  while  of  pleasant  scenes,  revisit- 
ing the  memoir,  or  of  pleasant  hopes 
rising,  "like  exhalations  of  the  dawn.** 
In  such  a  mood  we  one  day  rested 
on  a  gate  under  the  trees  beside  this 
stream  ;  Dresently  a  blind  man  felt 
his  way  also  to  me  gate,  and  rested 
there.  We  spoke  to  him ;  he  told 
us  with  that  sluggish  iteration  cha- 
racteristic of  the  countryman,  that 
this  was  a  fine  healthy  spot  .  .  . 
yes,  a  very  healthy  spot  ...  a 
healthy  spot.  Ana  he  held  down  his 
head  ;  ahuB !  it  was  useless  for  him  to 
hold  it  erect,  fronting  the  lovely  scene. 
Saddened  by  his  presence,  we  soon 
moved  on,  and  returning  over  the 
cliffs,  we  came  upon  another  human 
being,  with  eyes  closed  to  the  beauty 
around,  but  closed  in  sleep,  not  blina- 
nes&  A  little  girl,  not  more  than 
eight  years  old,  was  stretched  along 
the  path,  her  rosy  cheek  resting  on 
her  little  arm,  which  rested  on  the 
bare  rock.  How  fast  she  was !  but 
as  Shakespeare  says,  "  Weariness  will 
snore  ujwn  a  flint,  and  here  was 
wearied  innocence  sleei)ing  on  a  flint, 
the  summer  sun  pouring  down  its 
rays  upon  her,  and  also  on  the  milk, 
a  can  of  which  stood  by  her  side ; 
whether  the  milk  was  as  much  bene- 
fited by  this  rest  in  the  sim  on  ite 
way  to  Hfracombe,  the  consumers 
thereof  must  say.  All  I  know  is,  that 
the  picture  was  very  touching,  and  I 
placed  a  penny  in  the  child's  half- 
closed  hand  that  she  might  find  it  on 
awaking.  She  would  think  some 
fairy  had  placed  it  there. 

On  reacning  home  there  was  din- 
ner, to  which  two  words  had  to  be 
said,  not  contemptuous,  believe  me ; 
and  then  coffee  and  cigar,  with  the 
serenities  thereon  attending :  and 
then  a  stroll  among  my  vases,  for  the 
inspection  of  my  pete ;  and  a  stroll 
in  the  garden  where  I  could  inspect 
the  pans  under  the  verandah  :  and 
then  study;  and  then  with  limbs 
weary  and  eyes  drooping,  to  bed  : 

So  runs  tho  round  of  life  from  hour 
to  hour. 
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BT  A  LOKDON  DOO-FANOIEB. 


Considering  how  much  and  how 
well  travellers  have  written  about 
the  Spaniah  Peninsula,  I  often  won- 
der tnat  they  find  so  little  to  sav 
about  Peninsular  dogs.  I  did  think 
I  should  meet  with  something  on  the 
subject  in  Ford,  but  looked  in  vain 
for  my  needle  in  that  pottle  of  hay. 
Observe,  beni^ant  reader,  I  am  not 

rking  of  Qoraestic  dogs,  which, 
gentlemen,  are  the  same  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Neither  do  I 
purpose  to  treat  of  the  absolutely 
wild  dop,  that  sheep-biting  villain  of 
Austndia  and  the  Cape.  The  dogs 
to  which  I  refer  are  such  as  you 
meet  with  in  the  streets  of  cities  in 
south-eastern  and  southern  Eu- 
rope. "  Wild  dogs  "  they  are  usually 
caUed ;  but  the  truth  is,  they  form  a 
connecting  link  between  tne  wild 
dog  and  the  domesticated.  They 
are,  in  fact,  an  intermediate  sort  of 
dog :  neither  wholly  wild,  for  their 
habitat  Ib  amongst  the  dwellings  of 
men ;  nor  wholty  domesticated,  be- 
cause (for  the  good  Spanish  reason, 
"tienen  mucha  pulga")  they  are 
never  permitted  in-doors.  Excluded 
thus  from  the  house,  vet  tolerated  in 
the  thoroughfares  and  on  the  pave- 
ment, they  may,  as  a  class  by  them- 
selves, be  designated,  for  distinction, 
by  the  title  of  "Street-Dogs.'* 
^d  as  they  have  some  very  marked 
idiosyncrasies,  yet  are  not  usually 
described  apart  in  natural  history.  I 
here  beg  leave  to  place  on  record  a 
few  of  their  characteristics,  not  so 
much  with  a  view  to  system,  as  with 
the  hope  of  supplying  a  few  hints  to 
future  writers  on  zoology.  Only  per- 
mit me,  gentle  reader,  to  premise  that 
I  am  a  lover  of  dogs  :  I  avow  a  par- 
tiality to  everything  canine.  True, 
residing  in  London,  I  keep  no  dog : 
for,  having  successively  kept  five,  ana 
lost  them  all,  I  find  the  pans  of 
bereavement  too  keen,  and  will  keep 
no  more.  Yet  allow  me  to  say,  I 
know  all  the  dogs  in  my  own  neigh- 
bourhood, and  I  believe  most  of  them 
know  me.  In  London,  however,  I 
think  I  am  correct  in  the  assertion, 


there  are  few  if  any  street-dogs,- 
dogs  without  an  owner. 

When  a  dog  in  London  is  in  want 
of  a  master,  he  cuts  about  till  he  finds 
one.  His  mode  of  prosecuting  the 
search  is  this.  He  trots  gently  along 
through  frequented  thoroughfares  tiU 
by  instinct  he  discovers  alikely  per- 
son. Then,  dropping  behind,  and 
quietly  following,  he  smells  the  said 
individual's  hand,  or  the  calf  of  his 
leg— now  don't  give  him  a  crack  with 
your  umbrella — next,  runs  before,  if 
that  trial  is  satisfactory,  and  looks 
up  in  your  face ;  follows  you  home, 
and,  if  not  admitted,  sits  down  on  the 
door-step.  Ah,  can  you  refuse  to 
take  him  in ) 

The  street-dogs  of  the  Peninsula, 
though  they  live  in  fraternities,  and 
have  their  laws,  are  of  no  one  species, 
class,  or  breed.  In  a  single  gang  you 
may  see  the  mongrel  representatives 
of  every  dog  that  is  recognised  in  so- 
cial life  :  great  dc^  little  dogs ;  dogs 
like  weasels,  with  very  dongated 
bodies,  and  legs  veiy  short;  talL 
lanky,  long-shanked,  hump-backed 
dogs,  like  a  French  pig  ;  dogs  with- 
out hair;  and  dogs  cased  all  over 
with  mange,  like  a  coat  of  mail  In 
the  Peninsular  city  where  I  hiber- 
nated with  my  regiment,  1811-12, 
each  quarter  Imd  its  own  gang  of 
dogs.  In  fact,  each  quarter  had  its 
own  chafarU  or  tank  and  conduit; 
and  the  supply  oS  water  thus  {mto- 
vided  had  its  determining  effect  up- 
on the  dogs  whose  dwelling  was  m 
the  streets.  Throughout  the  district 
which  the  tank  supplied,  every  dog 
of  them  was  free  to  rove.  But  not  a 
dog  could  pass  into  another  district 
without  risk  of  bein^  torn  in  pieces 
by  the  dogs  of  that  vicinity. 

Next  to  their  heterogeneous, 
wretched,  and  nondescript  aq)ect, 
that  which  first  struck  me,  when  1 
began  to  notice  the  out-door  dogs  of 
mv  own  street  (in  lisbonj^  was  Uie 
wud  glare  of  the  eye.  Wishing  to 
observe  their  habits,  I  had  begun  to 
bestow  on  them  my  daily  alms  from 
the  window  of  my  billet  at  breakfast- 
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time.  Angry  were  the  Bnarb,  fierce 
were  the  scrambles,  with  which  they 
knocked  each  other  over,  and  squalJ- 
bled  for  bone  or  crust.  The  courtesy 
on  my  part,  however,  so  far  had  its 
reward,  that  I  was  able  after  a  while 
to  return  at  night  from  a  party,  with- 
out having  close  at  my  heels  a  bark- 
ing pack,  or  bein^  encompassed  in  a 
continuall}r  diminishing  semicircle  of 
fierce  assailants,  while  my  servant 
Cipriano,  the  drunken  ruffian,  kept 
me  waiting  at  the  door.  They  re- 
cognised, m  spite  of  pumps  and 
tignts,  the  benefactor  of  the  morning, 
and  allowed  me  to  oass  in  quiet  to 
my  quarters.  Beyond  this,  however, 
there  was  no  abroach  to  mutual 
acquaintance.  Not  a  dog  of  them 
ever  once  looked  me  in  the  face  like 
the  dog  of  social  life.  When  I  fed 
them,  they  watched  my  hand ;  but 
their  eyes  still  glared,  without  sym- 
pathy, without  mtelligence. 

This  circumstance  £d  the  eflTect  of 
piquing  my  curiosity.  I  was  anxious 
to  ascertain  whether  it  was  possible 
for  a  human  biped  to  establish  with 
these  savages  of  the  pavement  the 
amicable  relations,  into  which  the 
civilised  dogs  I  previously  knew  in 
England  had  always  entered  with 
such  prompt  cordiality.  In  fact,  I 
wanted  to  see  whether  I  could  get 
one  of  these  imdomesticated,  un- 
kempt, half-wild.  Peninsular  dogs, 
who  owned  no  human  friend,  to 
know  me,  to  follow  me,  to  recognise 
me,  to  obey  me  as  his  lord  and  mas- 
ter, like  the  talented,  ^ectionate, 
intelligent,  thievish,  villanous,  dear 
old  dog  I  had  left  in  England,  when 
with  a  lieutenant's  commission,  a 
light  heart,  and  a  thin  p^air  of  unmen- 
tionables, I  saOed  to  join  my  regi- 
ment at  Oporto.  It  seemed  vain  to 
try  the  experiment  with  a  whole 
pack  at  once ;  but  in  the  course  of 
my  Peninsular  campaigning  I  had 
more  than  one  opportumty  with 
single  dogs,  and  here  follow  the  re- 
sults. 

My  first  experiment  in  domesti- 
cation was  on  a  Lisbon  dog,  who 
freouented  the  street  of  S.  Pedro 
d'Aicantara,  Buenos  Ayre&  In  the 
campaign  of  1812  I  suffered,  with 
the  rest  of  the  army,  from  exhaustion 
and  fatigue,  and  at  length  received  a 
wouM  in  the  leg  which,  though  not 
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severe  in  itself,  proved  serious  from 
my  previous  loss  of  strength.  My 
general  health  became  deranged ;  our 
regimental  surgeon  brought  me  be- 
fore the  board,  and  the  board  ordered 
me  down  on  sick  leave  to  Lisbon, 
where  I  took  up  my  abode  at  an 
hotel  in  the  said  street  of  S.  Pedro 
d'Aicantara.  I  was  soon  able  to  sit 
at  the  window,  and  make  my  obser- 
vations on  the  various  ragged  and 
rough-hewn  specimens  of  the  canine 
race  that  with  perpetual  sniffs  roamed 
on  the  pave  beneath.  Amongst 
these,  my  attention  was  ere  long  at- 
tracted to  one  miserable  object,  a 
puppy  of  some  four  or  five  months 
ola,  that  looked  as  if  it  had  grown 
frt)m  its  birth  without  eating,  and 
often  shivered  in  the  chill  breeze  of 
the  coming  winter.  Yet  the  wretched 
whelp  had  evidently  some  stamina, 
as  well  as  a  marked  individuality, 
and  knew  how  to  take  his  own  part. 
I  was  often  amused  by  the  air  of 
perfect  equality  with  which  he 
mingled  among  the  other  dogs  his 
seniors.  On  all  occasions  he  was 
ready  to  do  battle,  answered  a  snarl 
with  a  snap,  and  would  wrangle  for 
a  bone  with  the  biggest  dog  of  the 
pack. 

This  was  the  extent  of  our  first 
acquaintance.  For,  recovering  health 
in  the  course  of  the  winter,  and  bid- 
ding farewell  to  Lisbon  and  Lisbon 
dogs,  I  went  up  the  country  to  re- 
join my  regiment  But  I  haa  started 
too  soon ;  on  returning  to  regimental 
duty  my  wound  again  became  trouble- 
some, and  early  m  the  s|)ring  I  was 
compelled  to  revisit  Lisbon,  and 
resume  my  former  quarters  in  the 
Rua  de  S.  Pedro. 

I  found  my  friend  the  puppy  grown 
to  his  frdl  size,  and  in  appearance 
much  improvea.  He  had  come  out 
in  make  something  like  a  terqer,  his 
colour  a  light  tan*  in  his  general 
aspect  as  presentable  a  dog  as  nine 
out  of  ten  that  you  meet  in  London, 
but  stiU  with  that  wild  glare  of  the 
eye  which  was  common  to  his  class. 
Although  my  landlord  was  a  Portu- 
guese, his  wife  was  English ;  and 
perhaps  it  was  due  to  a  sentiment 
inherited  on  the  maternal  side  that 
the  children  of  the  house,  though 
bom  and  bred  in  Lisbon,  had  noticed 
the  puppy.     They  occaaonally  fed 
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him,  and  had  given  him  the  name  of 
Fido ;  but,  for  the  cogent  reason  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded,  they 
were  not  permitted  to  bring  him  in- 
doora  Fido,  therefore^  thus  dis- 
tinguished among  his  fellows,  was 
so  mr  in  a  prepared  state  for  my 
further  attempts  at  his  civiUsation. 

After  a  few  largesses,  and  a  little 
preliminaiy  negotiation,  I  succeeded 
in  coaxing  Mr  Fido  through  a  side- 
door  into  the  garden  of  the  hotel 
He  entered  at  first  with  a  half-savace 
and  very  frightened  look,  afterwards 
with  more  self-possession.  In  the 
garden  I  kept  for  his  use  a  pan  of 
water,  which  saved  him  a  trot  of 
some  extent  to  the  nearest  cbifaria 
But,  except  that  he  evidently  knew 
me  as  one  from  whom  something  was 
to  be  ^t,  it  was  long  ere  I  succeeded 
in  eliciting  any  token  of  recognition. 

When  he  did  begin  at  le^h  to 
show  attachment,  the  indications 
were  singular ;— he  certainly  was  an 
odd-tempered  dog.  My  plan  was  to 
speak  to  him.  to  look  him  in  the 
face,  and  rub  his  back— more  imme- 
diate contact  being  undesirable — wiikk 
the  end  of  my  crutch.  Presently,  up 
went  his  nose  in  the  air  with  a  dis- 
mal yowL  Evidently  pleased  all  the 
while,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  express 
novel  emotions.  His  yowl,  in  its 
wild  pathos,  much  resembled  the 
native  sonfs  of  the  Portuguese  pea- 
santry, ana  indeed  some  singing  that 
one  IB  forced  to  hear  nearernome. 
Then,  starting  off  like  macL  he  would 
begin  scampering  about  tne  garden 
in  a  figure  of  eighty  barking  mean- 
while with  all  his  might  But  up  to 
the  time  of  his  mel^choly  end  he 
never  once  looked  me  in  the  face  like 
a  dog  of  my  own,  and  Ms  eye  retained 
its  savage  glare. 

Alas,  poor  Fido !  His  end  was 
melancnoly  indeed.  A  low,  under- 
bred fellow — an  Englishman  he  was, 
I  am  sorry  to  say— had  a  very  fierce, 
powerful  doff  which  he  had  brought 
over  firom  Liverpool;  a  large  (tog, 
too,  though  not  so  great  a  beast  as 
himself.  Tlus  gentleman,  who  was 
a  sort  of  a  suttler,  had  a  quarrel  with 
the  people  of  my  hotel ;  and  having 
heard  tnat  there  was  a  dog  whom 
the  household  noticed,  took  occasion 
to  walk  down  the  street  with  Ids 
own  dog  at  his  heels,  having  first 
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given  out  that  he  '^  would  soon  help 
old  Mother  da  Costa  to  a  notion  of 
dog-fighting.**  The  consequence  was 
a  colBsion  between  the  two  does. 
Fido,  insulted,  accepted  battle— ne 
would  not  have  turned  tail  to  a  lion 
— and  in  a  short,  sava^  conflict,  if 
conflict  it  could  oe  caBed.  received 
injuries  which  in  a  veiy  few  hours 
proved  fatal 

I  had  ridden  down  into  Lisbon, 
and  was  met  on  mv  return  by  Ma- 
dame da  Costa  witn  woeful  counte- 
nance. "  Oh,  sir,  thepoor  dog  1— your 
doflfl— Fido,  sir!  He*8  as  good  as 
kifled,  sir;  and  he's  in  the  garden, 
sir.** 

There  he  lay,  extended  on  his  side 
in  the  &nravel  walk.  Poor  Fido  !  la 
his  neoL  gaped  a  hideous  wound,  not 
skin-deep ;  the  throat  was  fairly  torn 
open.  His  eye,  once  bright  and  fierce, 
had  already  begun  to  ^aze  in  death. 
Yet,  what  it  never  had  done  before, 
it  looked  at  me — a  suffering,  an 
anxious,  a  pleading,  a  beseecning 
look.  Somewhat  a  proficient  in  the 
language  of  dogs,  I  mterpreted  that 
look,  "Here,  bnng  the  pan  of  water.** 

He  attempted  to  rise  and  lap,  but 
could  not  Administering  a  little  at 
a  time,  I  contrived,  with  uie  palm  of 
my  hand,  to  slake  his  dying  thirst 
He  had  already  given  tokens  of  en- 
treaty, he  now  nuide  a  sign  of  grati- 
tude. A  few  faint  thumps  wit£  his 
tail  on  the  gravel  were  his  final  indi- 
cation of  life.  So  began  and  so  ended 
his  recognition  of  a  human  friend ! 
Up  the  country,  when  restored  to 
health,  some  months  after,  I  met 
that  beast  of  a  fellow;  and  from 
what  then  occurred  had  reason  to 
think  he  felt  sorry,  though  not  com- 
punctious, that  ne  had  killed  my 


kt  an  absurd  as  well  as  barbar- 
ous act,  to  cut  off  a  dog's  tail !  You 
might  just  as  well  cut  out  his  tongue. 
In  fiEu:t,  a  dog  talks  far  less  with  his 
tonffue  than  he  does  with  his  tail 
Witn  his  tail  a  dog  expresses  not 
only  gratitude,  as  Fiao  did,  but  hope, 
entreaty,  complacence,  affectioiL  love, 
obedience,  wrath,  shame,  denance, 
fear,  and  frx)lia  It  is  clear,  then, 
that  in  depriving  a  dog  of  has  tail, 
you  depnve  him  of  an  organ  of 
speech. 
The  next  Peninsular  dog  of  the 
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unappropriated  class  with  wliom  I 
scraped  aoi^uaintance.  had  his  resi- 
dence at  Cintra.  To  tnat  lovely  spot 
I  repaired  in  the  early  spring  of  1813, 
having  so  far  regained  strength  that 
I  hopid  the  fine  air,  combined  with 
the  capital  table  which  Madame 
Daisy  kept  at  her  far-famed  hotel, 
would  speedily  qualify  me  for  the  ap- 
proaching campaign. 

The  chief  habitat  of  the  dog  in 
question  was  the  street  opposite 
Madame  Daisy's,  where  he  might  be 
seen  sneaking  amon^  the  donkeys 
and  donkey-boys  wno  frequented 
that  locality  in  expectation  of  a  job. 
They  had  dven  nim  the  name  of 
Tejo ;  but  besides  that  he  got  no- 
thm^  from  them  except  kicks :  for 
the  idea  of  patronising  a  dog  ot  the 
streets  was  quite  out  of  their  philo- 
sophy. Tejo  was  a  tall,  meagre, 
shambling  son  of  a  dog,  with  a  pecu- 
liarly abject  and  vilmnous  aspect ; 
his  look  would  have  hanged  him  in 
any  court  of  justice.  About  the  time 
when  I  began  to  cultivate  his  ac- 
Quaintance,  I  also  made  that  of  a 
rortimiese  officer,  a  gallant  captain 
of  the  Lusitanian  infantry,  who  had 
been  shot  through  both  thighs,  and, 
like  myself,  had  visited  Cintra  with 
a  view  to  tne  recovery  of  health,  and 
a  return  to  headquarters.  Captain 
Mello  e  Souza.  who  was  a  bit  of  a 
humourist,  could  not  for  the  life  of 
him  comprehend  for  what  possible 
motive  I  noticed  and  patronised  such 
a  beast  of  a  dog  as  Tejo.  The  cap- 
tain was  also  a  veiy  fair  draughts- 
man ;  and,  like  many  inhabitants  of 
southern  Europe  besides  the  Italians, 
had  a  touch  of  the  impravisatare. 
One  day,  while  I  was  out,  he  con- 
trived to  hang  up  in  my  room  a  not 
badly  executed  sketch  of  my  noble 
self,  nobbling  along  on  my  lame  leg 
by  the  aid  of  a  stick,  with  Tcgo 
sneaking  at  my  heels.  Underneath 
was  the  couplet — 

"  He  mordaz,  he  inerte,  he  fS^u, 
He  ladrao,  he  poltrao,  mas  he  meu  ; " 

which  might  be  freely  rendered 
thus  : 

He*8  ugly,  he's  gruff,  he's  a  thief,  he's  a 

dydog, 
He's  all  that  is  bad ;  but  don't  hang  him, 

he's  my  dog. 

Tcgo's  cowardice,  which  finally  had 
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the  efiect  of  terminating  our  inti- 
macy, betrayed  itself  on  the  first  oc- 
casion when  I  persuaded  him  to  take 
a  walk.  For  a  few  hundred  yards 
he  followed  me  close ;  but  presently 
our  road  led  bj  an  overhangme  rock, 
under  which,  m  a  little  cave  by  the 
wayside,  a  sow  had  established  her- 
self with  a  farrow  of  pigs.  Fierce  at 
the  skht  of  a  canine  intruder,  the 
old  lady  made  a  rush  at  Tejo,  with 
rapid  and  awful  grunts.  Tejo  stood 
it  for  a  moment ;  but  the  little  pigs, 
coining  out  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
and  seeing  their  mother  charging, 
charged  with  her.  This  was  too 
much  for  Tqjo,  who  incontinently 
turned  tail,  and  ran  back  to  the 
hotel,  leaving  me  to  finish  my  walk 
alone. 

Afterwards,  however,  our  intimacy 
increasing,  he  regularly  accompanied 
my  rambles,  which  became  more  ex- 
tensive as  I  recovered  strength.  His 
idiosyncrasy  now  began  to  develop 
itselt  I  trust  the  intelligent  reader 
has  ere  this  become  cognisant  of  the 
recondite  wisdom  which  lurks  in 
these  canine  disquisitions,  and  there- 
fore will  be  prepared  to  bear  with 
me,  and  to  go  with  me,  while  I  pro- 
ceed to  detail  some  farther  particu- 
lars which  to  others  may  appear  tri- 
vial All  thincs  are  trivial  alike  to 
the  trivial  mina ;  but  the  thoughtful 
observe  nature,  common  or  peculiar, 
in  all  her  phases. 

Tqjo,  like  Fido,  was  an  original 
character,  but  of  a  different  stamp  : 
his  peculiarity  was  dry  humour— a 
sort  of  solemn  waggery.  His  first 
indication  of  this  vein  occurred  in 
the  course  of  a  walk,  which  brought 
us  to  a  spot  where  the  road  was  deep 
sand  Till  we  reached  this  point, 
Tejo.  as  usual,  followed  gravely  at 
my  neels.  Then,  suddenly  starting 
forward,  he  began  scampenng  about 
and  barking  like  mad,  till  he  knocked 
up  such  a  dust  that  we  were  both 
nearly  choked.  In  the  midst  of  this 
escapade  he  caught  sight  of  an  old 
shoe.  This  dilapidated  remnant  he 
forthwith  seijsed  in  his  mouth,  and 
repeatedly  tossed  into  the  air,  with 
no  end  of  extravagant  antics.  Then, 
suddenly  resuming  his  accustomea 
gravity,  he  dropp^  behind,  and  fol- 
lowed me.  solemn  and  silent  as 
before.     Whenever  we   afterwards 
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passed  that  spot,  he  broke  out  in  the 
same  style,  and  repeated  his  game 
with  the  old  shoe.  Once,  returning 
with  him  from  a  walk,  I  got  into  con- 
versation with  an  Engmh  officer  of 
the  navy  at  the  door  of  the  hotel 
Deeply  observant  for  some  time, 
Tejo  stood  looking  on  in  silence.  At 
len^h,  chagrined  at  remaining  un- 
noticed, he  began  to  whines  shifting 
imeasily  from  one  foot  to  tne  other. 
This  device  not  attracting  our  atten- 
tion, he  for  a  moment  rmai)6ed  into 
his  usual  tranquillity,  a  serious  and 
earnest  listener.  Ere  long,  not 
choosing  to  be  ignored,  he  suddenlv 
began  whirling  round  and  round, 
actually  spinnmg  like  a  teetotum. 
Gifted  dog  !  he  was  in  pursuit  of  his 
own  tail  His  tail,  going  round  pre- 
cisely at  the  same  rate  as  his  head, 
long  eluded  his  keen  pursuit  ana 
open  jaws  ;  but  Tejo  was  not  to  be 
beat  Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  his 
repeated  gyrations,  he  sat  down- 
sat  down  upon  his  tail  Having  thus 
succeeded  m  arresting  the  fugitive, 
he  turned  a  most  extraordinary 
somerset,  actually  tumbled  over  his 
head,  and  stood  once  more  on  his 
legs— with  his  tail  in  his  mouth! 
Won,  absolutely  captivated  by  this 
surprising  feat,  my  naval  acquaint- 
ance could  not  restrain  his  admira- 
tion. "  How  I  should  like,**  he  cried, 
"  to  get  that  dog  on  board  ship  !  Oh, 
wouldn't  the  men  make  much  m 
himr 

Havi^  occasion,  while  at  Cintra, 
to  visit  fisbon,  I  ordered  a  mule,  to 
carry  me  there  and  back.  The  mule 
appeared  at  the  door  of  the  hotel ;  so 
did  Tejo.  Teijo  came  out  in  a  state 
of  unusual  excitement  and  festivity  : 
he  had  evidently  made  up  his  mind 
to  go  with  me.  By  no  means  ambi- 
tious of  such  an  attendant  on  visit- 
ing the  metropolis,  I  requested  the 
people  of  the  nouse  to  put  him  in 
durance  till  I  had  started.  Tejo,  ac- 
cordingly, was  driven  into  a  stable, 
and  shut  up.  After  ambling  along 
for  three  or  four  out  of  the  eighteen 
miles  of  my  journey,  we  came — the 
mule  and  I— to  a  cross  path  which 
led  down  frt)m  the  rocks  and  hills  to 
the  left  of  the  road.  In  that  cross- 
path,  with  tongue  hanging  out,  and 
vicious  leer,  eonsiderabhr  blown, 
stood  T^o.    He  had  made  up  his 
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mind  to  visit  Lisbon,  and  in  mv 
company ;  had  broken  prison ;  and, 
choosing  a  short  cut  over  very  diffi- 
cult ground,  had  contrived  to  inter- 
cept me,  evidently  taking  it  for 
granted  that  his  society  was  most 
welcome.  It  was  no  use  debating 
the  question  further;  so  Tejo  had 
his  way,  and  trotted  behind  me  to 
Lisbon,  where  he  was  again  secured 
in  a  stable. 

That  night  I  went  to  a  concert 
My  way  home  to  mv  lod^ngs  on  the 
Caes  de  Sodr^  took  me  t&ough  a 
square  called  the  Largo  das  duas 
Igr^as.  There,  in  that  open  spacer 
by  the  light  of  the  moon,  I  beheld 
what  app^red  to  be  a  congress  of 
dogs.  They  were  doing  nothing — 
just  like  any  other  con^^ss.  From 
five- and -twen^  to  thirty  of  the 
street-dogs  of  Lisbon  were  quietly 
seated  round  in  an  irregular  circle, 
as  if  assembled  for  some  unusoai 
purpose.  I  wondered,  as  I  passed 
along,  what  could  have  wrought  this 
extraordinary  change  in  the  habits 
of  Lisbon  dogs^  who  are  ^nerally  on 
the  prowl  at  night  While  mentallv 
rovoiving  this  phenomenon.  I  sud- 
denly felt  something  veiy  cold  in  the 
pahn  of  my  hand.  Hah!  It  was 
Teio.  The  villain!  Nosing  my 
palm— a  liberty  he  never  took  be- 
fore or  since, — ^he  thus  made  me 
sensible  that  ne  was  again  at  large. 
The  mysterv  of  the  canine  conclave 
was  now  solved.  With  the  courtesy 
of  true  Portuguese,  the  dogs  of  the 
Largo  and  adiaoent  streets  had 
doubtless  assembled  for  a  soir^^  in 
order  to  give  their  four-footed  visitor 
from  Cintra  a  reception  with  all  the 
honours. 

As  the  spring  advanced,  my  hopes 
were  realised.  What  with  Cintra 
air  and  Cintra  diet.  I  had  regained 
strength;  and  made  arrangements 
for  returning,  now  with  a  captain's 
commission,  to  mv  regiment  m  the 
north  of  Portugal.  Eveiy  evening, 
for  the  last  few  days  of  my  stay  at 
Cintra.  I  walked  up  with  Tejo,  for 
the  sake  of  the  view  at  sunset,  to 
one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  rock, 
where  stood  the  ruins  of  a  Moorish 
castle.  As  I  gazed  at  the  prospect 
Tejo,  with  much  gravity,  stood 
gazing  by  my  side,  solemnly  and 
palpably  impressed  with  the  suipass- 
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ing  loveliness  and  grandeur  of  the 
scene.  On  the  evening  of  my  final 
visit.  I  lingered  till  twflight — a  very 
brief  period  in  those  latitudes — to 
take  a  parting  look.  The  last  beams 
of  day  were  gradually  blending  with 
the  dusk  of  night,  when,  tummg  to 
descend,  I  became  sudaenly  aware 
that  I  was  in  company.  Close  to 
me  stood  two  very  mauspicious  in- 
dividuals, their  aspect  by  no  means 
a  letter  of  recommendation.  They 
wore  the  uniform  of  Portuguese 
soldiers,  but  were  ragged  and  dirty. 
Our  brave  allies  being  at  that  time 
well  clad,  and  always  coming  out 
tidy,  the  dilapidated  condition  of  my 
new  companions  unavoidably  sug- 
g»irt;ed  disadvantageous  inferences 
They  commenced  a  conference  by 
telling  me  they  had  lost  themselves 
in  coming  over  the  hills  from  Colares ; 
begged  to  know  the  nearest  road  to 
Cintra.  Now,  Cintra  excepted,  it 
was  not  easy  to  imagine  from  what 
quarter  of  the  compass  they  could 
possibly  have  found  their  way  up  to 
the  place  where  we  then  stood ;  in 
Cintra,  indeed,  I  could  not  help 
fancying,  I  had  alreadv  seen  them. 
However,  I  indicated  the  path,  add- 
ing the  admonitory  suggestion  that, 
as  it  was  getting  da^  the^  haa 
better  be  on  at  once,  for,  even  if  they 
descended  in  safety  to  the  base  of 
the  precipice,  from  which  we  looked 
down,  ere  they  reached  the  road  they 
would  still  have  to  cross  a  valley,  or 
rather  ravine,  where  they  might 
easily  wander  all  night  without  fiind- 
ingan  exit.  They  politely  inquired, 
"  But  which  road  is  vours  T — to  which 
question,  in  equally  elegant  Portu- 
guese, 1  replied,  "  My  own  road  is 
my  own  concern."  They  then  took 
leave,  and  be^an  to  descend  the  nar- 
row path  which  led  down  into  the 
ravine. 

Allowing  them  good  time  for  a 
start,  I  followed  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, though  with  no  ardent  desire  to 
regain  their  society.  Tejo,  who 
thought  it  high  time  to  be  at  home, 
was  advancing  in  front.  We  haa 
not  descendea  many  yards  when, 
suddenly  turning,  he  drop^  behind 
me,  with  the  least  bit  ot  a  growl 
We  were  passing  a  projecting  crag, 
where  the  precipitous  path  turned 
sharp.    There,  scarcely  discernible, 


with  their  backs  close  against  the 
rock,  as  if  for  concealment,  so  that, 
but  for  TejOj  I  should  have  passed 
without  noticing  them,  stood  the 
two  talented  individuals.  It  was 
clear  they  had  intended  to  let  me 
pass,  and  to  follow  unseen.  Perceiv- 
mg  they  were  discovered,  they  came 
forward.  "  Ah,  so  you  are  going  to 
Cintra  as  well  as  ourselves.  G<K>d  ! 
you  will  serve  us  for  a  guide."  . 

"Very  well,"  said  I;  "but  you 
had  better  not  wait  for  me.  I  snail 
take  my  time." 

Not  at  all  desiring  the  company  of 
two  such  ill-looking  customers,  I 
halted.  They  also  remained  station- 
ary, and  began  a  conversation. 

"  Is  your  dog  brave  1 " 

"Biavel  Oh.  isn't  he  brave! 
He'd  pin  any  bull  in  Estremadura." 
—(Alas,  poor  Tejo !) 

"  Indeed !  He  doesn't  look  like 
that,  though." 

"  Look  I  He  has  cleared  the 
whole  sierra  of  wolves.  There's  not 
a  wolf  in  the  'villa  e  termo'  that 
can  look  him  in  the  face." — (Ran 
awayfrom  a  sow  and  pigs.) 

"  Why  do  you  come  up  here  with 
him  at  this  time  of  day  1 

"  He  is  the  trusty  comrade  of  all 
my  walka  Woe  to  the  throat  of  any 
one  that  attacked  me,  let  alone  my 
two  double-barrelled  pocket-pistols. 
There  is  great  interest  in  these 
Moorish  nuns.  I  come  here  partly 
for  pleasure,  partly  for  profit." 

In  the  course  of  this  brief  confe- 
rence I  had  already  noticed  one  or 
two  clandestine  attempts  to  propiti- 
ate Tqjo.  This  served  further  to  ex- 
cite my  already  awakened  suspi* 
cions,  and  I  really  felt  no  ambition 
for  a  personal  contest  with  the  two 
vagabonds.  I  had  a  stout  sapling  ; 
they,  apparently,  had  nothing.  But, 
no  doubt  of  it,  the  pocket  of  each, 
like  the  pocket  of  every  Portuguese, 
contained  a  hnifey  and  that  knife 
they  knew  not  only  to  use  with  ef- 
fect at  close  quarters,  but,  with  un- 
erring and  fatal  aim,  to  throw,  I 
settled  it  in  my  mind,  "These 
worthy  gentlemen  and  I  must  part 
company,  and  the  sooner  the  better." 
They  resumed : — 

"Profit?  Can't  imagine  what 
profit's  to  be  got  up  here. 

"  The  treasuries  of  the  Moors  were 
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subterranean.  Beneath  the  sorfiice 
of  the  earth  they  preserved  not  only 
their  com,  but  their  coin.** 

"  Ah,  ah  !**  said  they,  with  interest 
''If  one  of  those  treasories  could 
only  be  found  ! " 

'^All  about  us  there  are  indica- 
tions at  any  rate.  Have  you  not 
noticed  at  places  how  hollow  the 
earth  sounds  as  you  walk  upon  it  f 
A  regular  ring." 

"Where?  Where!"  they  both 
exclaimed  with  ea^mess. 

"  For  example,  m  that  old  roofless 
ruin— the  Mooridi  chapeL  I  stamped 
just  now  with  my  feet  at  the  fiirtner 
end.  The  sound  came  up  like  the 
clink  of  golden  moidores." 

The  hoax  was  now  fairly  started. 
My  two  companions  rushed  into  the 
cfaiapel ;  and  as  soon  as  the  recess  at 
its  further  extremity  edioed  the 
hoof-like  thump  of  their  coloring 
heels,  Tejo  and  I  set  out  quietly  on 
our  way  home,  following  the  decli- 
vitous track  which  led  down  the 
bare  face  of  the  rock.  Then  once 
more  tuminc'  sharp  we  struck  into 
another  paui,  which  soon  brought 
us  into  the  ravine  at  the  foot  of  the 
precipice. 

Emerging  from  the  chapel,  the  two 
Portuguese  soon  found  that  we  had 
left  them  to  find  their  way  down. 
"  0  Senhor,  Senhor  T  they  shouted ; 
"the  way  toCintra!" 

"  Come  on,  then,"  I  cried. 

Coming  on,  though,  was  not  so 
easy.  Missing  the  turn,  and  rushing 
along  the  first  or  upper  path,  which 
was  a  mere  goat-track,  and  lost 
itself  on  the  face  of  the  rock^  they 
soon  found  themselves  in  a  fix  (for 
from  where  they  now  stood  not  a 
goat  in  Cintra  would  have  ventured 
to  descend),  and  vented  their  rage  in 
awful  imprecations.  Please  to  ob- 
serve, common  swearing  in  the  Pen- 
insula has  a  variety  and  volubility 
which  you  are  not  likely  to  have  met 
with  at  home.  An  Englishman  con- 
signs you  in  his  wrath  to  a  single 
fentleman  in  black ;  a  Spaniard  or 
Portuguese  hands  vou  over  at  once 
to  three  hundred  tnousand. 

I  politely  replied  by  wishing  them 
gooa-night  My  answer  indicating 
my  whereabouts,  they  fiercely  sought 
revenge  by  hurlmg  down  huge  fra^ 
ments  of  rock;  which,  however,  I 
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contrived  to  avoid  by  keeping  along 
close  under  the  ledge,  while  the  mis- 
siles crashed  into  the  trees  and 
brushwood  farther  out  Dipping  his 
tail  at  the  first  dischar^  as  it  tore 
through  the  branches  like  a  plump  of 
grap^iot,  Tejo  set  off  inoontinentlj 
at  a  canter,  and  made  the  best  of  his 
way  home. 

This  was  our  last  ramble  in  com- 
^my.  He  met  me  at  Madame 
Daisy's  door  with  recreant  poltroon- 
ery and  abject  guilt  stamped  upon 
his  countenance.  My  aim,  however, 
being  to  ascertain  a  wild-dog's  cha- 
racter, I  had,  taken  him  for  better 
for  worse;  and  therefore,  next 
morning,  overlooking  the  treachery 
of  the  previous  night,  I  again  invited 
him  to  a  promenade.  But  no ;  he 
had  had  enough  of  it  Instead  of 
falling  behind  me,  and  following  at 
my  heels  with  nis  usual  gravity, 
he  merely  stretched  himsdf  and 
yawned,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Bather 
not:  equally  obliged." 

Unliie  poor  Fido,  Tejo,  I  think  I 
may  say,  with  all  my  attempts  at 
domestication,  never  once  gave  any 
genuine  sign  of  canine  attochment 
throughout  our  whole  acauaintance. 
Still  I  retain  my  opinion  tnat  he  was 
a  dog  of  parts,  and  perhaps  further 
cultivation  mi^ht  have  brought 
something  out  of  him. 

My  next  canine  experience  was 
near  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  dog  was  a 
half-breea,  its  father  being  an  Eng- 
lish pointer.  My  description,  there- 
fore, would  hardly  be  appropriate 
here ;  and  indeed  it  has  alr^v  been 
submitted  to  the  reflective  public  in 
the  Number  for  January  last.  pp. 
36,  37.  Suffice  it  then  to  say.  that  I 
saw  in  "  Flirt"  the  materials  of  a 
sporting  dog,  and  commenced  her 
education,  but  lost  her  at  Orth^ 
On  the  day  of  the  fight  our  regiment, 
kept  in  ambush  till  tne  critical  mo- 
ment, had  to  rush  up  a  hiU  right 
into  the  nick  of  the  Irench  position, 
and,  by  this  manoeuvre,  not  a  little 
contributed  to  the  glorious  result 
Flirt  scrambled  up  |tt  my  heels  in  a 
high  state  of  festivity,  "but  in  the 
mel^  I  lost  sight  of  her ;  and  from 
that  day  forward  I  never  saw  her 
more. 

Assuming,  gentle  reader,  that  you 
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are,  like  myself,  a  lover  of  dogs,  I 
have  presented  you  with  these  de- 
tails. But  ere  we  quite  relinquish 
the  subject,  permit  me  to  offer  one 
suggestion  which,  should  your  ram- 
bles ever  take  you  hereafter  into  the 
cities  of  southern  Europe,  may  prove 
practically  useful 

Strangers  visiting  those  parts,  es- 
pecially £nglishmen,  are  liable  to  be 
seriously  annoyed,  and  even  savagely 
assaulted,  by  the  street-do^  Ke- 
marking  that  the  native  bipeds  en- 
joyed an  immunity  from  these  at- 
tacks, I  was  led  to  inquire  what 
made  the  difference. 

The  obvioTis  solution  appeared 
to  be,  that  the  dogs  recognised 
acquaintances,  and  took  umbrage 
at  strangers.  Noticing,  however, 
that  the  dogs  even  in  maritime 
cities  made  the  same  distinction 
to  the  disadvantage  of  Englishmen 
(in  those  quarters,  too,  which  were 
peipetuaUy  thronged  by  a  succession 
of  fresh  visitors  from  every  land)^  I 
was  led  to  suspect  that  my  solution 
did  not  go  quite  to  the  bottom  of  the 
difficulty,  at  least  so  far  as  my  own 
countrymen  were  concerned.  On 
frirther  meditation  my  conclusion 
was  this,  that  the  special  annoyance 
experienced  in  our  particular  case 
was  due  to  something  in  our  manner 
— in  a  word,  to  our  mode  of  walking. 
At  home,  of  course,  we  do  not  remarfc 
this;  but  notice  abroad,  and  you 
will  at  once  see  the  difference.  The 
native's  walk    is    composed;    the 
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Englishman's  walk  is  fussy.  The 
native  walks,  for  the  most  part, 
slowly ;  the  Englishman  walks 
quick.  The  native  sets  his  feet 
quietly  on  the  ground  ;  the  English- 
man stumps.  The  upshot  is,  that 
the  native  passes  along  in  silence, 
while  the  Englishman  makes  no  end 
of  noise.  When,  in  three  strides, 
Homer's  Neptune  ascended  from  the 
depths  of  ocean  to  the  summit  of 
Olympus,  the  mountain-ranges,  and 
their  forests  too,  trembled  as  he  trod. 
Now  the  Englishman  in  his  walk, 
being  a  son  of  Neptune,  takes  after 
his  Daddy.  What  wonder,  there- 
fore, when  he  goes  clattering  along 
on  his  hoofs  through  the  purueus  of 
a  southern  city,  u  the  dogs  of  the 
district  take  offence,  gather  at  his 
heels^  and  express  their  wrath  by 
doggish  indications,  which,  even  if 
not  amounting  to  a  nip  or  two.  prove 
excessively  disagreeable  to  tne  im- 
petuous perambmator? 

Having,  while  abroad,  excogitated 
this  ingenious  theory,  I  promptly  re- 
duced it  to  practice,  and  found  it 
answer.  Often,  in  returning  home 
at  night  (the  worst  time),  I  had  to 
pass  through  a  low  quarter  of  a 
reninsular  city,  where  the  dogs  were 
particularly  fierce,  and  where  a  fel- 
low-countryman, a  somewhat  pomp- 
ous personage,  had  been  so  mauled 
by  tnem  that  he  could  not  sit  down 
for  weeks.  I  invariably  slackened 
my  pace,  walked  quietly,  and  passed 
without  annoyance. 

tr. 
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British  year,  the  queen  of  all  the 
months;  and,  to  use  a  mild  ex- 
pression, deserves,  we  may  venture 
to  say,  to  be  better  known  than 
it  is.  Very  few  people  who  are 
able  to  talk  and  write  know  much 
about  the  month  of  June,  either  at 
home  or  abroad.  Indeed,  we  may 
venture  to  say  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  stay-at-home  count^ 
clergymen  and  gentlemen  farmers,  it 
is  nearljT  unknown  to  the  great  mass 
of  the  intelli^nce  of  the  country. 
Merchants,  rich  tradesmen,  barristers, 
doctors,  do  not  get  their  holiday  in 
June,  but  somewhere  about  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  the  year.  If  we 
ascend  in  the  scale  of  society,  the  case 
is  the  same ;  for  if  we  descend,  we 
shall  find  few  persons  who  have  any 
real  holiday,  for  the  railroad-car  on 
the  Holy  Day,  or  the  steamer  to 
Gravesend,  is  mr  from  making  it  a 
holiday ;  because,  even  if  the  middle 
classes  do  eigoy  themselves  they 
are  not  quite  sure,  from  the  force  of 
early  educatioD,  whether  thev  are 
quite  right  in  doing  so.  But  Parlia- 
ment-men, and  others  of  the  same 
kind,  in  order  to  fulfil  to  the  letter 
the  curse  which  mere  headwork  in 
cool  weather  mi^ht  otherwise  seem 
to  avoid,  sit  perspiring  over  the  affairs 
of  the  nation  through  the  dog-days ; 
and  her  most  gracious  Maje^  her- 
self, who  is  in  many  senses,  if  we 
may  use  the  Miltonic  Grsecism,  the 
least  free  of  all  her  subjects,  is  bound 
to  the  haunts  of  men  in  that  most 
charming  heyday  of  nature^  sighing 
most  probably  tor  her  glonous  Baf 
moral  or  her  gentle  Osborne,  going 
through  a  routine  of  dull  receptions 
at  her  crowded  drawing-rooms.  On 
such  occasions,  the  coachmen  and  the 
footmen,  who  wait  outside,  decorated 
at  the  breasts  with  bouauets  far  sur- 
passing the  brilliancy  or  any  foreign 
orders  as  much  as  the  lilies  of  the 
field  surpass  the  glory  of  Solomon, 
are  really  the  only  people  who  can 
form  any  idea  of  what  June  is,  even 
as  it  appears  in  London.  For  June 
then  keeps  a  flower-stall  in  Covent- 


ffarden,  and  is  nowhere  else  to  be 
found. 

The  season  and  the  ExhibitionB 
form  the  sum  of  the  Londoner's  notion 
of  June — the  season  meaning,  not  the 
season  of  flowers,  but  the  season 
of  bouquets,  balls,  dinner-parties, 
Regent-Street  shoppings,  rides  in 
Rotten-Eow.  and  rows  on  the  rotten 
river — ^the  Exhibitions  meaning  very 
pretty  disnlays  of  pictures  after  Na- 
ture, which  might  oe  very  well  seen 
at  any  other  time,  when  there  is 
nothing  to  see  in  nature.  And  why 
is  all  this  ?  There  is  a  dark  side  to 
all  that  is  bright ;  and  the  loss  of 
June  is  the  price  the  elite  of  England 
pay  for  our  ^orions  constitution. 
Parliament  being,  by  the  constraining 
nature  of  oar  freedom,  obliged  to  sit 
out  the  heat  as  well  as  the  beauty  of 
the  year,  and  our  society  being 
fettered  to  the  wheels  of  Parliament 
(wheels  which  do  not  go  at  express 
speed),  June  goes  to  the  dogs  as  July 
to  the  dog-days,  and  the  youth  of  the 
year  is  struck  out  of  the  life  of  man 
annually,  until  his  allotted  seventy 
Junes  or  so  have  passed  away ;  and 
unless  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  lay 
his  bones  in  a  country  churchyaro, 
he  has  not  even  the  consolation  to 
think  that  June  will  plant  flowers 
on  his  grave.  Often  it  has  been  said, 
and  truly,  that  June  with  us  is  the 
May  of  tne  poets  ;  and  this  is  true  of 
the  month  generally  until  the  latter 
part  of  it,  when  either  summer  sets 
in  with  its  usual  severity,  or  its  ex- 
ceptional sultriness.  Two  circum- 
stances are  enough  to  prove  this  fact 
That  hawthorn  plant  which  bears 
the  popular  name  of  May  seldom 
blossoms  before  June,  and  it  is  in  the 
beginning  of  June  that  the  May  fly 
is  seen  upon  the  waters.  When  the 
trout  refuse  the  May  fly,  we  may 
jud^e  that  the  year  is  of  age,  and 
reaay  to  come  into  its  property.  Of 
this  the  hay-harvest  is  the  first  in- 
stalment ;  and  with  us,  as  in  cases  of 
human  heirs,  that  coming-of-age  is 
generally  more  or  less  wetted  A 
new  kind  of  beauty  comes  on  the 
fields  when  the  hay  is  down — ^the 
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beauty  of  neatness  and  a  drnplexmun- 
dUiis  style  of  dress,  such  as  might  be 
assumea  by  a  beautiful  wild  Irish 
girl  after  a  season  in  Paris.  With 
all  the  flowers  and  wild  loveliness  of 
early  June,  there  is  a  certain  untidi- 
ness in  its  long  grass,  as  if  the  hair 
of  Mother  Es^h  wanted  cutting. 
The  rambler  in  the  fields  is  fain  to 
keep  to  footpaths,  both  on  account 
of  uie  stress  laid  on  trespass  at  that 
time  and  the  depth  of  the  dew.  But 
to  the  fisherman  with  his  Cording 
boots  or  Mackintosh  hose,  it  does  not 
matter  much ;  and  he  leaves  a  dark 
trail  from  fence  to  fence,  unless  the 
rivers  allow  him  to  wade  the  whole 
way.  All  men  have  their  chains  and 
fettera  "  No  one  is  free,"  as  Eu- 
ripides says ;  "  for  either  he  i»*  the 
slave  of  money  or  of  hazard.**  Our 
great  palavering  Parliament-men  are 
not  free,  nor  can  our  judges  do  justice 
to  their  own  constitutions,  whatever 
they  may  do  to  that  of  the  counti^ ; 
our  merchimts  are  chained  to  their 
counters,  and  merchant -tailors  to 
their  boards ;  our  actors  and  minis- 
ters of  pubhc  amusement  to  their 
boards  likewise ;  as  also  guardians  of 
the  poor  and  railway  directors;  other 
ministers  are  fettered,  some  to  the 
pulpit,  some  to  the  platform;  the 
Scot,  according  to  Bums,  is  the  best 
off  of  aU  ;  for  he  acknowledges  but 

"  Lore's  willing  fetters — 
The  chains  of  bis  Jean." 

Nor  are  we  free  ourselves:  still, 
thank  Heaven !  our  peculiar  manacles 
allow  us  to  be  free  to  eiy  oy  the  month 
of  June,  and  to  enjoy  it  with  Manton 
Mayfly  at  Oldtower.  Where  is 
Oldtowerl  It  is  very  little  use  to 
look  for  it  on  the  Ordnance  nmp, 
^thougk  no  doubt,  the  place  itself 
is  to  be  found  there,  under  a  slightly- 
deviating  name,  oxxt  the  Ordnance 
map  is  very  voluminous,  and  as 
puzzling  as  Bradskav^s  RaUvHiy 
(xuide  ;  and  we  judge  that  it  would 
be  a  great  waste  of  labour  to  look  for 
it,  so  the  reader  must  rest  satisfied 
with  our  indications. 

Almost  bordering  on  every  moun- 
tain-district in  the  world  is  an  am- 
biguous country,  neither  entirely  hill 
or  valley,  but  of  a  mixed  character, 
which  has  all  the  pretty  surprises  of 
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most  mixed  characters ;  it  has  swell- 
ing and  interlacing  hills,  long  vistas 
of  fields  and  wo^ands.  with  con- 
verging streams  in  all  tne  bottoms. 
This  is  true  of  those  districts  called 
in  ancient  times  the  Marches  of 
Wales,  probably  because  the  Saxon 
invaders  marched  over  them  to  set 
at  the  Principality,  and  the  Welsh 
avengers  and  sympathisers  marched 
over  them  to  get  at  the  Kingdom. 
They  are  full,  not  only  of  peculiar 
natural  beauties,  but  of  the  l^ble 
or  half-legible  records  of  historical 
events,  written  in  fosse  and  moat, 
strongnold  and  dungeon,  coins,  old 
arms,  and  pottery  turned  up  in  the 
ploughed  field.  The  Roman  has 
passed  there  in  his  conflict  with  the 
Briton,  the  Saxon  in  his  conflict  with 
both,  and  the  Norman  in  his  conflict 
with  all;  and  all  have  left  their 
names  written  there  in  some  way  or 
other,  but  all  sufficientlv  rude  and 
unclerkly.  Oldtower  itself  is  situated 
along  the  back  of  an  easily-sloping 
hill,  from  whose  upper  extrenaity 
starts  a  naked  emmence,  with  a 
conical  head.  This  eminence  is  a 
spur  of  the  Grey  Mountains,  which 
fold  round  and  form  with  their  long 
outline  the  horizon  of  Oldtower  on 
the  west,  throwing  a  shadow  over  it 
firom  the  sunset,  and  standing  like  a 
curtain  between  it  and  the  last  rays, 
and  shutting  out  the  sight  of  tne 
setting  sun,  so  that  he  seems  in  this 
place  to  retire  to  rest  in  private,  in- 
stead of  bivouacking  alfresco  accord- 
ing to  his  usual  custom,  or  to  be 
modest  as  a  lady  in  taking  his  sea- 
bath.  A  spectator,  standing  on  the 
highest  part  of  the  fold  of  the  Grey 
Mountams  nearest  to  Oldtower,  will 
see  on  the  Welsh  side  another  such 
fold,  enclosing  an  old  abbey  between 
it  and  the  one  on  which  he  stands ; 
and  above  this  fold  the  third  fold,  a 
ridge  (but  it  is  not  sharp)  crowned 
wiui  a  knoll,  which  forms  the  beacon 
or  topmost  height  of  the  whole  range, 
and  looks  over  the  whole  of  the  coun- 
try round  about.  On  the  Welsh  side 
nothing  is  seen  but  heather  and  deso- 
lation ;  on  the  English  side,  the  hill  on 
which  Oldtower  stands  scarcely  seems 
elevated  above  the  valley,  but  other 
hills  somewhat  higher  rise  behind, 
between  it  and  the  broader  sweeps 
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of  the  plains  beyond,  with  their  now 
seldom  occurring  and  isolated  up- 
lands. The  central  mark  or  omphalos 
of  the  whole  country  is  the  castle  of 
Oldtower,  which  resembles  no  other 
castle  that  we  have  ever  seen.  It 
stands  on  the  site  of  a  still  older 
camp,  apparently,  from  its  confiffu- 
ration,  Koman,  and  consists  only, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  amor- 
phous masses  of  masoniy,  of  one 
round  tower  of  excessive  strength 
and  thickness,  and  partly  dilapidated 
at  the  top.  T\nB  round  tower  is  built 
of  the  sandstone  of  the  country,  and 
although  not  much  grown  over  with 
ivy,  the  ochre  tint  which  its  upper 
part  has  taken  with  time  makes  it  a 
good  object  for  a  picture  ;  and  when 
seen  from  below  in  the  evening,  with 
the  mass  of  the  Grey  Mountains  be- 
hind it,  and  a  white  light  over  it 
under  a  lon^  dark  cloud,  it  is  an  object 
of  singularfy  wild  and  romantic  as- 
pect. Towards  the  castle,  the  nearest 
fold  of  the  Grey  Mountains  bidges 
out  as  if  in  defiance,  throwing  out 
its  base  to  within  a  couple  of  miles 
of  it  On  the  English  side  of  the 
castle  of  Oldtower,  in  the  valley  to 
the  east  of  it,  flows  the  Gwyniad^  a 
famous  trout-stream,  rising  outside 
the  first  short  fold  of  the  mountain 
to  the  north.  This  stream  is  met  by 
the  Alcon,  rising  within  the  same 
fold,  another  trout-stream^  like  the 
Nile,  to  compare  small  things  with 

freat,  in  the  number  of  its  cataracts, 
he  Alcon  meets  it  at  the  bottom  of 
the  long  village  of  Oldtower,  close  to 
a  great  mound  said  to  have  been 
erected  as  a  barrow  to  some  man 
like  Caradoc  of  old,  at  a  bridge  called 
PontGwillim.  Before  this  the  waters 
of  the  Gwyniad  had  been  swelled  by 
those  of  the  Boskey,  a  thoroughly 
English  stream,  coming  in  on  the 
left,  not  out  of  the  mountains,  but 
out  of  the  soft  uplands.  The  Boskey 
is  bushier  than  the  Gwyniad,  and 
harder  to  fish  on  that  account.  The 
Gwyniad  receives  farther  on  the  con- 
tribution of  the  Mynow,  which  rises 
between  the  first  and  second  lonff 
fold  of  the  Grey  Mountains,  ana 
washes  the  feet  of  the  abbey  afore- 
said ;  and  then  turns  proudly  to  the 
east  and  civilised  society,  breeding 
bigger  and  bigger  trout,  till  it  has 
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grown  to  an  expanse  fit  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  salmon.  But  as  you 
look  from  the  castle  of  Oldtower  to 
the  south,  the  long  valley  which 
sweeps  round  the  base  of  the  Grey 
Mountains  is  closed  by  the  Sacred 
Hill,  a  mountain  broken  by  a  land- 
slip, and  looking  on  that  account  ex- 
tremely picturesaue.  Why  it  was 
called  the  Sacrea  Hill,  we  cannot 
tell :  it  may  have  been  from  some 
prehistorical  secession  of  the  ple- 
Deians  of  Aberdoveiy,  as  the  nill 
near  Rome  was  so  called  for  a  simi- 
lar reason.  By  said  town  of  Aber- 
dovery  flows  a  southern  Esk,  con- 
tained in  a  southern  Eskdale,  and 
Esk  receives  as  tributari^  from 
the  Grey  Mountains  the  streams  of 
Brellyl  Mawr  and  Brellyl  Vach,  both 
good  for  trout,  and  rising  in  the  folds 
which  are  farthest  from  Oldtower. 
The  basin  of  Aberdovery  is  thus  the 
receptacle  for  all  the  waters  of  Old- 
tower and  the  Grey  Mountain^  and 
Aberdoveiy  returns  the  compliment 
in  an  exchange  like  that  of  the  arms 
of  Glaucus  for  Diomede's — gold  for 
brass— by  sending  back  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Oldtower,  excepting  a 
few  of  the  steadier  farmers  and  the 
ministers  of  the  higher  denomina- 
tions, laden,  not  with  water,  but  with 
excellent  ale,  even  to excesion eveir 
fair-day  and  market-day.  Thus  Ola- 
tower  remits  water  to  Aberdoveiy, 
and  Aberdovery  remits  it  back  m 
malt  liquor,  by  the  same  beautiful 
circulatmg  system  by  which  the  sun 
drinks  salt  water  from  the  sea,  and 
the  salt  water  returns  again  fresh 
from  the  skies,  as  the  Oldtowerites 
return  fresh  from  Aberdoveiy.  What- 
ever configuration  of  scenery  presents 
itself  at  Oldtower,  the  castle  manages 
to  be  seen  as  the  chief  pointy  either 
in  the  foreground  or  middle  distance, 
but  there  is  always,  except  close 
under  it,  a  background  of  hilL  The 
useftd  productions  of  Oldtower  are 
chiefly  nomed  cattle,  with  sheep  on 
the  mountains,  most  of  its  nelds 
being  pasture  meadows ;  but  nature, 
in  her  war  with  utility,  is  more  suc- 
cessful than  in  most  places ;  this  ro* 
suit  bein^  indicated  on  a  large  scale 
by  coppice  and  wandering  trees  of 
the  natural  size  and  growth ;  and  on 
the  small  scale  by  a  large  proportion 
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of  fenny,  or,  as  they  are  here  callecL 
"  feggy,"  enclosures  to  the  cultivated 
ground,  a  circumstance  which  dimin- 
ishes the  value  per  acre,  but  enhances 
the  beuuty  of  the  country ;  for  few 
will  deny  that  the  purple  foxglove  is 
prettier  than  the  Swedish  turnip.  The 
wild  flora  is  peculiarly  rich  and  vari- 
ous. In  early  spring  the  brook-sides 
are  golden  with  narcissus,  jonquiUe, 
and  their  congeners ;  and  the  poverty 
as  well  as  the  richness  of  the  soil  is 
shown  bv  its  enamelled  carpet  of 
primrose,  hyacinth,  and  violet — a  rich- 
ness like  that  of  youth  as  compared 
with  that  of  old  age,  one  age  oeing 
richer  in  eolden  days,  and  the  other 
in  good  thinga  As  summer  comes 
on,  and  especially  our  favourite  June, 
the  flora  changes,  and  the  purple  ana 
golden  foxglove,  the  veronica,  the  my- 
osotis^  and  the  columbine,  make  a 
stateher  though  scarcely  a  more  bril- 
liMit  show ;  but  the  hawthorn,  pale, 
or  blushing  with  its  perfumed  atmo- 
sphere about  it,  and  the  unassuming 
but  beautiful  dog-rose,  which  to  us  who 
love  doffs  is  no  disparaging  epithet, 
drape  the  sides  of  the  brakes  and 
hedges ;  while  the  whole  country  un- 
dulates like  a  sea  of  emerald  fixed  by 
enchantment  during  a  heavy  ground- 
swell.  Nor  is  the  fauna  less  various 
than  the  flora.  The  Grey  Mountains 
are  the  dwelling  of  grouse ;  partridges 
inhabit  the  upuindi,  and  woodcocks, 
in  their  season,  the  copses.  As  the 
country  is  not  preserved,  pheasants 
are  few  and  far  between ;  and  then  of 
uncovenanted  birds  there  is  an  abun- 
dant variety,  the  principal  being  the 
stately  heron.  The  wnole  place  is 
one  of  the  ends  of  the  world,  wild, 
free,  and  fresh,  and  where  the  world- 
chafed  man  may  throw  himself  at 
length  on  the  grass,  and  gulp  the 
breeze,  and  bless  himself  that  there 
is  a  great  gulf  between  him  and  stiff 
civilisation,  as  even  his  worst  enemy, 
the  postman,  can  scarcely  find  him 
there.  Up  the  valley  of  the  Alcon, 
by  one  wno  chooses  to  follow  that 
mysterious  river  to  its  source  over 
extraordinary  difficulties,  exists  the 
veiy  end  of  the  world  itself,  in  a  spot 
which  Chase  the  artist  found  out  by 
accident,  and  called  the  Studio.  This 
spot  is  about  six  miles  above  Old- 
tower,  a  place  of  extraordinary  se- 
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questered  and  deceitful  beauty;  de- 
ceitful, because  the  nearer  one  ap- 
proaches it  for  some  distance,  the 
more  palpably  do  the  usual  beauties 
of  the  stream-side  appear  to  diminish, 
the  trees  grow  lower,  and  the  stream 
becomes  more  insignificant.  This 
whole  part  of  the  vadley  is  so  seques- 
tered tnat  a  gentleman  who  is  out- 
lawed is  said  nere  to  have  defeated, 
all  the  rest  of  his  life,  in  an  embower^ 
ed  house,  the  ends  or  justice  or  injus- 
tice \  and  it  is  currently  reported  that 
a  place  exists  on  the  mountain  where 
illicit  malt  is  made.  It  is  really 
a  place  which  the  conscience  of  tax- 
gatherer  or  exciseman  could  hardly 
enter  without  secret  terror  of  the  in- 
visible world  inhabiting  it  Profit  and 
loss,  those  twin  demons  of  commerce, 
have  never  found  out  the  Studio,  or 
they  would  not  have  left,  in  this  land- 
locked nook  of  rocks,  wood,  and 
water,  with  mountain  background, 
the  glorious  ashes,  oaks,  alders,  ana 
mountain -ashes  to  their  free  un- 
mutUated  growth  as  they  have,  leav- 
ing them  standing  up  in  the  air  and 
against  the  sky.  forty,  fifty,  a  hundred 
feet,  either  on  the  ground  or  on  pedes- 
tals of  crag,  as  models  for  academici- 
ans or  aspirants;  or  spreading  their 
shades  wide  enough  to  shelter  the 
German  Ledon,  in  case  they  had  been 
wild  and  taken  to  the  woods,  which 
appears  likely  enough  to  happen  at 
present.  But  no  nook  or  comer  in  a 
radius  of  ten  miles  round  Oldtower  is 
unknown  to  our  friend  Manton  M^- 
fly  ;  who,  though  his  business  chiefly 
lies  with  the  oiped  inhabitants,  is 
equally  conversant  with  the  habits, 
dispositions,  and  characters  of  the 
four-footed,  feathered,  and  finned 
tribes — so  much  so  as  to  be  able  to 
tell  idmost  to  a  minute  how  long  a 
time  has  elapsed  since  a  particular 
partridge  rested  on  a  particular  spot 
in  a  ploughed  field,  or  to  tell  at  what 
hour  any  particular  trout  that  be  has 
risen  once  is  likely  to  be  at  home  again 
to  a  morning  call.  Manton  Mayfly 
is  the  curate  of  the  parish,  and  as 
curate  has  not  the  same  objection  to 
a  sequestered  curacy  that  his  rector 
would  have  to  the  sequestration  of 
his  living.  He  is  in  every  way  very  ac- 
tive, the  friend  of  young  and  old,  with 
a  good  word  for  every  old  dame  and 
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eveiy  youngest  child ;  and  he  has  a 
talisman  apart  and  separate  from  his 
good  temper,  amiable  address,  and 
professional  zeal,  which  conciliates 
every  parishioner,  even  those  afflicted 
with  Dissent,  and  that  talisman  is 
trout  The  trouts  appear  all  to  know 
him^  and  they  will  not  be  caught  by 
anjr  one  not  authorised  by  hmi,  or 
acting  under  his  guidance,  or  at  least 
supermtendence.  All  weathers  and 
seasons  are  alike  to  him,  and  the  fish 
will  milage  to  get  at  nim,  or  he  at 
the  fish,  any  day  in  the  year  in  which 
they  are  not  bodily  prevented  by  the 
brooks  being  frozen  over.  They 
multiply,  too,  in  a  most  extraordinary 
manner,  because  all  the  great  fish  are 
caught  who  would  eat  the  little  ones ; 
and  the  little  ones  are  thrown  in 
again  with  their  tails  notched,  to 
be  caught  in  due  time  when  they 
become  great  The  other  day  a  sin- 
gular accident  befell  him :  he  had 
nooked  a  small  trout  with  the  fly ;  as 
he  was  lifting  him  out  of  the  water,  a 
large  fish  jumped  at  the  small  one, 
bolted  him,  hook,  fly,  and  all,  and  was 
quickly  pulled  out  of  the  water, 
caught  m  flagrante  delicto.  When 
other  people  take  a  walk  in  the  field,  he 
takes  a  walk  in  the  brooks,  and  stays 
in  the  water  so  long  that  it  appears 
a  marvel  that  his  India-rubber  leg- 
gings do  not  grow  together,  and  ex- 
gand  at  the  bottom  into  the  tail  of  a 
sh.  Besides  the  fishing,  he  has  the 
shooting  over  the  whole  country ;  for 
though  there  are  no  preserves,  and 
the  gaine  is  few  and  far  between,  the 
sport  is  perhaps  to  a  real  sportsman 
all  the  better  on  that  account ;  and  as 
the  occupiers  of  land  get  nearly  all  he 
shoots,  tney  are  glad  to  give  him  un- 
limited liblerty.  To  our  mind  it  is 
better  to  ran^  the  whole  hUl-side 
after  one  woodcock,  and  admire  na- 
ture as  one  ^[oes,  than  to  shoot  two  in 
cover,  and  in  a  dull  uninteresting 
country.  Mayfly  entertains  firiends 
at  the  vicarage  often — ^all  such  as  are 
glad  to  throw  off  a  stiff  hat  and 
stiffer  neckcloth,  and  get  a  gasp  of 
real  unadulterated  air,  one  of  the  few 
unadulterated  commodities  in  these 
days,  whether  fishermen,  artists, 
wnters  of  articles,  or  poor  over-work- 
ed Dissenter-baited  clergymen.  But 
his  is  no  country  for  counter-jumpers. 
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for  the  fences  are  ''aboon  their 
might,"  and  there  are  no  roads  that 
do  not  serve  as  torrent-courses  in 
winter.  Even  Celsus  Cope,  when  he 
comes  to  see  him,  is  fain  to  doff  his 
Anglo-Catholic  surtout  and  immacu- 
late neckcloth,  and  don  a  moderately 
clerical  shooting-jacket  with  a  pair  of 
hobnailed  boot^  such  as  are  only  to 
be  seen  in  Regent  Street  on  the  feet  of 

the  athletic  Lord  D .    Manton 

Mayfly  has  a  small  but  commodious 
house,  which  is  kept  for  him  by  his 
sole  unmarried  sister,  l\iiss  M!abel, 
en  attendant,  his  preferment  in  two 
senses,  and  hers  in  on&  The  time  is 
mid-June,  and  afternoon,  after  an 
open-air  repast  on  the  banks  of  the 
Alcon  near  the  Studio.  The  party 
have  been  fishing  with  various  suc- 
cess, Manton  killmg  decimaJs  to  the 
units  of  the  others.  Those  others  are 
our  friend  Tlepolemus,  the  theoretical 
belligerent,  and  his  more  practical 

cousin,  Lionel  Thistledown,  of  the 

Rifles,  who  got  a  flesh  wound  and  a 
medal  before  Sebastopol,  and  is  come 
to  Oldtower  to  practise  for  Norway, 
where  he  intends  to  settle.  The  hu- 
man three  have  each  his  canine  at- 
tendant The  ma^mificent  Lion,  a 
tawny  thorough-bred  Newfoundland, 
lies  at  the  feet  of  Tlepolemus :  Thistle- 
down's hand  lifts  the  coat  or  Fluff,  a 
Skye-terrier,  more  intellectual  but  less 
beautiful ;  and  Manton's  hand  is  on 
the  head  of  Carlo  the  pointer,  the  last 
living  representative  of  his  sporting 
kennel  of^last  season. 

Tlepolemus.— What  did  the  post- 
man bring ) 

Manton.— I  never  thought  of  it 
before.  Here  is  the  Times.  You 
are  the  politician,  so  you  may  read  it 
first  Just  tell  us  the  sum  of  the  news. 

Tlepolemus.  —  Firstly.  Palmer  is 
actually  hung,  in  spite  of  the  senti- 
mentalists. If  he  had  got  off,  no  one 
would  for  a  moment  have  been  safe 
from  strychnine,  and  Lion  would  have 
suffered  first,  for  though  innocent  as 
a  lamb,  the  farmers  will  falsely  accuse 
him  of  running  after  sheep.  Secondly, 
Mr  Dallas  is  not  to  be  oismissed  m 
consequence  of  the  dismissal  of  Mr 
Crampton.  That  is  not  so  good. 
I  do  not  so  much  wonder,  Lionel, 
at  your  resolution  to  buy  a  farm 
in  Norway,  when  I  think  of  the 
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turn  things  are  taMnf  here.  If 
the  pluck  of  the  Viking  and  the 
chivalry  of  the  Norman  are  to  be 
found  anywhere,  it  must  be  among 
those  stiU  wariike  and  manly  races 
whence  the  better  jait  of  ours  origi- 
nally sprang.  I  think  I  shall  ffo  to 
Norway,  too,  when  I  can  fish  a  little 
better,  and  balance  a  rifle  as  steadily 
as  you  do.  I  have  not  yet  learned  to 
throw  the  salmon-fly,  and  run  with 
the  trout-flies :  I  find  it  a  hard  busi- 
ness against  the  wind.  How  do  you 
manage  it^  Mr  Manton  Mayfly?  I 
am  not  quite  sure  that  it*s  not  in  con- 
sequence of  some  yerjr  unprofessional 
compact  with  the  Evil  One. 

Mayfly.— Hush.  It  is  aU  knack 
— not  main  force,  as  you  seem  to  ima- 
nne.  The  trout  come  to  my  line  as 
the  racoons  came  down  wnen  they 
saw  the  uplifted  rifle  of  Captain 
Jones  of  Pniladelphia,  acknowledg- 
ing themselves  ''gone  'coons**  even 
bdbre  he  fired.  I  began  to  fish  at 
three  years  old — that  is  the  great 
secret ;  and  I  foncy  now  that  I  fish 
in  my  sleep,  for  I  dream  that  I  come 
on  my  parishioners  poaching,  bv 
turning  over  the  stones  in  the  orook 
at  hours  before  my  usual  time  of 
rising ;  and  I  find,  in  the  morning, 
firesmy-caught  fish  in  my  creel  whidi 
I  cannot  account  for. 

Tlepolemus. — Corroborative  evi- 
dence of  my  surmise.  I  shall  keep 
my  distance  from  yoiL  especially  in 
thundery  weather,  when  the  ht)ut 
will  rise  to  no  one  else  but  vou. 

Manton. — There  is  notning  like 
sticking  to  one  thing  at  one  tim& 
l^tleuown  will  never  be  a  flyfisher, 
because  he  carries  with  him  on  his 
fishing  expeditions  a  sort  of  German 
bag,  which  is  ostensiblv  to  cany  fish, 
but  really  carries  sketching  materiala 

Thistledown.  —  No  bad  plan 
either.  Do  you  see  that  pool  up 
there  1  I  threw  my  fly  into  it,  caught 
a  fish,  then  sat  an  hour  and  sketched 
the  scene ;  threw  afain,  and  caught 
another :  you  would  have  passed  on. 

Mayfly.— But  I  shouldT  probably 
have  put  both  your  fish  into  my 
basket  after  a  single  throw,  or  rather 
have  thrown  them  in  again — 

"  BMnembering  their  youth,  and  the  short 

span 
In  which  they  hare  eigoyed  this  vital  air." 
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I  quote  Thomson  correctly.  What 
think  you.  Tlepolemusf  You  both 
fish  and  sketch. 

TLEP0LEMU&— I  never  do  both  at 
once.  I  mark  down  my  sketches 
when  fishing,  and  then  go  afterwards 
and  make  tne  studies  carefiilly,  sit- 
ting, as  Chase  advised  me.  for  several 
days  consecutively  ana  conscien- 
tiously at  the  same  spot  And  when 
I  am  actually  travelling,  I  never 
make  studies  at  all,  but  only  impres- 
sionise. 

Thistledown.  —  What  do  you 
mean  by  impressionising  1 

Tlepolemus.  —  I  take  out  a  little 
book  of  grey  paper,  and  when  passing 
an  interesting  place,  draw  a  few  lines 
in  pencil^  put  down  the  shadows  in 
Inoian-mk  and  the  lights  with 
white,  and  this  I  find  a  sufficient 
assistance  to  enable  me  to  get  an  im- 
pression of  the  scene.  Chase  has  so 
good  a  recollection  of  colour  that 
this  is  quite  enough  to  enable  him  to 
make  a  picture  ;  but  to  do  anything 
approaching  to  this,  I  must  fimsh  on 
the  spot  from  nature,  and  come  again 
and  again  to  the  same  scene  at  the 
same  time,  in  order  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  secure  the  same  lights  and 
shadows,  and  the  same  general  effect. 
I  like  fisning  well  enough,  as  subser- 
vient to  sketching,  but  the  great 
difference  between  my  fishing  and 
Manton's  consists  in  this,  that  fangle 
for  sketches,  and  he  for  trout. 

Thistledown.  —  I  have  not  the 
patience  to  sit  down  and  make  a 
nnished  study — what  some  would  call 
apre-Raphaelite  study— of  anything, 
when  not  bound  to  one  spot,!  must 
be  on  and  on ;  and  so,  as  an  amateur 
artist,  I  try  to  do  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  le^  possible  time.  Tou 
should  see  my  portfolios,  crammed 
with  large  sketches  from  all  the 
mountain-chains  in  Europe. 

TLEFOLEMU& — And  yet  your  self- 
judgment  has  only  allowed  you  to 
moimt  a  limited  number  of^them. 
Impressions  are  the  utmost  that  can 
be  done  in  odd  half-hours.  Have 
you  ever  tried  to  sketch  animals  1 

Thistledown. — ^Yes,but  somehow 
or  other  the  anatomy  does  not  come 

Tiju*olemu8.— Animals  are  easier 
to  sketch  than  natural  sceneiy,  be- 
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cause  they  sometimes  sleep.  I  al- 
ways put  Lion  asleep  in  the  fore- 
ground of  my  pictures.  I  cannot 
pretend  to  draw  nim  in  motion.  But 
a  cow  is  less  difficult  than  a  dog 
when  not  in  repose ;  and  yet  if  you 
try  to  draw  a  cow,  you  find  that  she 
is  perpetually  movmg  limb  or  tail 
just  at  the  moment  when  you  are 
taking  the  likeness  of  it.  Now,  natural 
sceneiy  is  always  moving,  as  in  the 
diorama  you  move ;  the  ground  on 
which  you  stand  moving  round  the 
sun,  the  light  and  shaoows  do  not 
remain  the  same  for  two  minutes  to- 
gether ;  therefore  you  must  imagine 
the  harmony  of  the  arrangement 
while  you  carefully  study  forms  only. 
As  for  travelling,  I  have  given  it  up. 

TmsTLBDOWN.— I  thought  you 
were  always  starting  ofif  on  some 
little  excursion  or  other. 

Tlepolemus. — I  have  changed  tra- 
vel for  peregrination. 

TmsTLEDOWN.— The  word  is  hard- 
ly classical  in  the  singular  number, 
and  therefore  I  crave  further  expla- 
nation. My  passion  is  for  walking 
tours.  I  love  the  exercise,  and  the 
freedom  and  the  change  of  scene  for 
themselves,  and  I  sketch  just  for  the 
sake  of  refreshing  my  memory.  As 
soon  as  fine  weather  comes,  I  am 
haunted  by  a  kind  of  Alastor,  or  de- 
mon of  wandering,  who  drives  me, 
like  Hunt  the  pre-Kaphaelite's  scape- 
goat, into  uninnabitea  places,  and  Uie 
farther  off  the  better.  The  action  of 
travel  is  far  more  deligbtfiil  to  me 
than  the  ends. 

TLEPOLEMua— To  me  the  action  is 
positively  distasteful  I  love  not  the 
moving  to  but  the  abiding  in  new 
places,  and  this  I  call  pereCTination 
m  opposition  to  travelling.  In  travel 
one  sees  the  worst  side  of  human 
nature  :  a  tourist  is  a  mark  for  every 
species  of  imposition,  and  all  who 
wish  to  impose  follow  his  footsteps ; 
but  the  man  who  peregrinates  makes 
himself  at  home  everywhere,  and 
finds  out  the  people  who  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  travelling  or  tra- 
vellers. As  for  natural  scenery,  sel- 
dom on  the  roads  of  men  can  its 
beauties  be  discovered.  What  the 
artist  values,  and  would  transfer  to 
his  canvass,  lies  "  beside  untrodden 
ways,"  in  tne  nooks  and  comers  of 
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country,  and  cannot  be  found  by 
him  who  travels  on  the  higjh-road, 
but  by  him  who  pitches  ms  tent 
somewhere,  and  then  proceeds  to  fer- 
ret out  in  his  wandenngs  the  charms 
of  a  country.  I  have  sometimes  seen, 
when  led  away  by  the  hounds  into 
odd  places,  beautiful  spots  in  the 
tamest  countries,  which  I  should 
never  have  observed  but  for  the 
very  moderate  acquaintance  I  have 
made  with  the  noble  science  of  the 
chase. 

Thistledown.—I  wish  I  could 
shake  off  my  Alastor,  who  afflicts  me 
with  the  curse  of  the  Wandering 
Jew,  and  has  already  hunted  me 
over  most  of  the  mountain-chains  of 
Europe.  As  for  sketching,  I  made 
far  better  sketches  when  under  fire 
in  the  Crimea,  than  when  I  was  my 
own  master,  and  tramping  throu^n 
the  most  beautiful  regions  in  the 
world.  But  I  love  pedestrianism 
better  than  all  other  methods  of  tra- 
velling, because  it  takes  you  into 
untravelled  places,  and  in  this  way 
possesses  some  of  the  merits  of  your 
present  taste,  which  you  call  pere^ 

Sination.  What  have  you  to  say, 
anton,  on  this  subject  1 

Manton. — I  stav  at  home  and 
have  all  the  novelties  which  you 
travelled  men  eiyoy.  I  take  the 
same  interest  in  studying  the  habits 
of  animals  which  you  do  m  studying 
the  habits  of  men.  I  find  out  every 
day  some  new  region  beneath  the 
sky  which  bends  over  Oldtower,  and 
am  as  happy  in  my  curacy  as  that 
lotos-eating  friend  of  yours,  as  you 
call  him,  Tlepolemus,  can  possiblv  be 
in  his  model  garden  at  Merryfielo.  I 
mean  Irenseus. 

Tlepolemus.  — Absent  friends! 
We  will  drink  Irenaeus  in  Scotch 
whisky.  Long  may  he  feed  on  his 
lotoses,  and  have  something  as  good 
as  this  to  make  them  agree  with 
him. 

Manton. — ^We  aU  appear  to  be  in 
a  lazy  kind  of  humour.  I  should 
like  to  know  more  about  this  Alastor 
of  yours.  Thistledown,  and  to  what 
places  he  has  driven  you,  as  seem- 
ingly without  your  will  as  your  seedy 
namesake  is  driven  about  by  the 
wind.  Make  a  clean  breast  with  your 
confession  for  once  in  your  life. 
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Ttjepolsmus.— This  reminds  me 
of  the  Prometheus  and  the  wander- 
ings of  la  Her  Alastor  was  a  gad- 
fly, such  as  drives  the  cows  about 
with  their  tails  up.  And  yours,  like 
her,  has  driven  you  to  the  Cimmerian 
Bosphorus. 

Thistledown. — My  orders  sent  me 
there,  just  as  Manton's  keep  him  at 
home.  But  your  classical  allusions 
are  rather  out  of  mv  depth. 

Manton.— Tlepolemus  is  always 
a  pedant ;  but  the  Greek  verbs  once 

f&ve  me  a  nightmare,  and  I  have 
ated  the  Greeks  ever  since  I  was 
at  college. 

Tlepol£mu& — Moreshameforyou ! 
There  is  no  pedantiy  in  the  classics,  but 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  read. 

Manton.-— Fellows  who  caught 
fish  in  nets^  and  seemed  to  have 
known  nothmg  of  the  rod  and  line  ! 
I  would  have  had  them  all  up  for 
poaching. 

TlepolemuSw — ^The  Romans,  at  all 
events,  understood  rod-and-line  fish- 
ing, for  Venus  is  painted  in  an  old 
Pompeian  picture  engaged  in  that 
occupation. 

Manton. — The  least  mischievous 
thing  she  ever  did;  but  that  was 
only  bottom-fishing,  or  bobbing ;  she 
never  fished  with  a  fly  or  minnow. 

Tlepolbmus.— How  do  you  know 
that  ?  When  the  whole  of  Pompeii 
is  uncovered^  it  may  be  found  that 
she  did,  and  if  Venus  did,  a  fortiori^ 
Mars  did. 

Thistledown. — Not  when  he  was 
in  her  company. 

MANT0N.--Said  like  a  soldier. 
Thistledown :  but  you  promised  us 
the  history  or  your  Alastor,  or  gadfly, 
or  whatever  you  call  him. 

Tlepolemus  (still  glancing  at  the 
Times), — I  suppose  it  is  some  spirit 
of  the  kind  that  has  aflected  the 
German  L^on.  I  see  they  are  in 
open  mutiny  at  Aldershott.  It  serves 
Government  quite  right  for  enrolling 
them.  The  Italians  at  Malta  gave 
them  the  first  lesson ;  here  is  the 
second.  The  decline  of  eveiy  nation 
begins  at  the  dimax  of  its  commer- 
ciiQ  prosperity,  and  the  first  symp- 
tom IS  the  enrolment  of  mercenaries, 
not  as  an  aunliary  force,  but  as  an 
integral  part  of  its  arm^.  We  ought 
to  have  enrolled  our  nulitia  by  con- 
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scription ;  and  if  Government  could 
not  do  tms,  the  popular  enthusiasm 
for  the  war  was  worth  nothing.  There 
would  have  been  abimdance  of  volun- 
teers for  the  line. 

Mayfly. — You  have  said  this  be- 
fore. 

Tlepolemus.— It  cannot  be  said 
too  often ;  and  here  is  Sir  W.  Fen- 
wick  Williams  of  Ears  making  a 
splendid  speech  at Dover^and saymg, 
amid  great  applause,  "  Woe  be  to  a 
nation  that  neglects  the  art  of  war  !*^ 
The  appreciation  of  this  man  makes 
me  think  there  is  yet  hope  for  the 
country.  Let  but  Lord  Derby  come 
in,  ana  I  would  cease  to  dream  of 
emigration.  As  for  you^  Lionel,  I 
thii^  that  your  Alastor  will  not  leave 
you  till  you  become  a  settler. 

Thistledown. — I  was  iust  going 
to  tell  you  something  about  him, 
when  you  interrupted  me  with  your 
blessed  politics.  I  was  quite  a 
boy  when  he  seized  me  first  by  the 
shoulders,  bound  a  knapsack  on  them, 
and  sent  me  from  the  southern  to 
the  northern  extremity;  of  Wales,  at 
the  rate  of  thirty  or  thirty-five  miles 
a -day;  then,  when  my  feet  were 
tired  and  swollen,  in  steamers  to 
Liverpool  and  Dublin,  and  back  again, 
having  exhausted  my  purse  in  the 
sister  isle. 

Tlepolemus.  —  And  you  never 
sketched  at  the  Devil*s  Bridge  in 
passing  it) 

Thistledown. — I  never  saw  it. 
I  was  wet  through ;  and  the  inn-fire 
being  entirely  covered  up  by  wet 
ladies,  I  could  not  dry  myself,  and 
was  obliged  to  walk  on  to  Aberyst* 
with. 

Tlepolemu& — You  do  not  seem 
to  have  the  same  objection  to  dry 
ladies? 

Thistledown.— Of  course,  I  can- 
not blush  red  after  my  bronzing  in  the 
Crimea. 

TLEPOLEMU&  —  But  you  never 
sketched  at  Beddgelert  9 

Thistledown. — I  expected  to  find 
a  public-house  there,  and  foimd  a 
horrid  hotel,  with  aU  its  staff  and 
appliances. 

Tlepolemus. — I  quite  afijee  with 
vou  in  your  abhorrence  of  noteb,  at 
least  in  England.  I  hope  Albert 
Smith  will  have  another  lunge  at 
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them,  and  give  them  their  qoietufl 
next  time. 

TmsTLKDOWN. — I  have  trayersed 
Walee,  as  the  French  say,  "  en  tout 
Bens**  since. 

Tlepolemub. — I  venture  to  say 
that  I  have  seen  more  of  it  in  my 
one  delightful  per^rination  of  a 
month  with  the  artists  at  Biyn  Cefh^ 
than  yon  have  in  all  vour  walking 
tours.  I  picked  out  the  best  spot, 
and  stuck  there. 

Thistledown.— When  I  had  fin- 
ished Wales,  I  attacked  the  Contin- 
ent I  did  Paris  in  three  glorious 
days  of  July,  gave  away  my  only 
coat  to  a  waiter  at  Strasburv  be- 
cause I  found  it  encumber  my  knap- 
sack, and  started  in  a  blouse  and 
a  thunderstorm  firom  Baden-Baden 
to  walk  through  the  Black  Forest, 
learning  my  Qerman  from  the  sign- 
posts:  borrowed  a  coat  from  a  stu- 
aent  friend  at  Tiibingen  to  appear  at 
the  tMe-d^hdte,  and  got  my  first  view 
of  the  Alps  at  Constance.  The  view 
attracted  me  on  till  I  walked  off  my 
legs  in  the  Bemen  Oberland ;  but 
when  I  had  arrived  at  Schaffhausen, 
and  in  a  forced  march  reached  Basel, 
the  Rhine  carried  me  down  by  the 
force  of  its  current,  and  shot  me 
across  to  England.  I  have  been  up 
and  down  the  Rhine  six  times  since. 

Tlepolkmus.— I  peregrinated  for 
three  weeks  with  Guthbert  Chase  at 
St  Coar,  and  three  other  weeks  at 
Heidelberg.  I  went  in  and  out 
unong  the  valleys  and  crannies-  and 
I  have  more  knowledge  of  the  Rhine 
than  you  got  in  your  seven  ups  and 
downa  You  tried  to  sketch  frt)m 
the  deck  of  the  steamboat  :  you 
had  much  better  have  minded  the 
tahU-d^hdte,  as  did  that  glorious  Bri- 
ton who  took  a  season-ticket  for  the 
purpose  of  the  dining,  but  never 
looked  at  the  soenerv. 

Thistledown. — Another  summer 
I  darted  to  Vienna  up  the  Rhine, 
and  through  Frankfurt,  Wurtzburg, 
Nuremberg,  down  the  Danube. 
There  was  one  splendid  place,  where 
high  rocks  covered  with  overhanging 
trees  suddenly  opened,  and  we  saw  at 
the  brink  of  a  vast  plain  the  distant 
snows  of  the  Austrian  Alps.  We 
passed  the  castle  of  Ditrrenstein, 
where  Goeur-de-Iion  was  confined— 
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riion  pricks  his  ears]— and  an  Ikig- 
iiahman  in  the  cabin  declined  leaving 
the  sofa  to  see  it,  as  he  said  he  was 
reading  all  about  it  in  his  "  Murray.** 

Tlbfolemus.— And  you  only  saw 
it  for  a  moment  as  the  steamer  was 
whirling  down  some  stmdd  or  oth^. 
Such  gumpses  of  fine  things  are  to 
me  supremely  tantalising.  I  had 
rather  not  see  them. 

Thistledown.— Well,  I  went  to 
Briinn  by  rail ;  from  Briinn  to 
'Frspjte  by  a  lumbering  diligence 
with  four  smoking  Germans  inside ; 
and  Prague  gave  me  to  the  Moldau, 
and  the  Molcuiu  to  the  Elbe.  I  made 
detours  in  the  Bohemian  and  Aus- 
trian Switzerlands ;  staid  with  a 
robber  knight  who  did  not  rob  me, 
but  treated  me  most  royally  in  the 
**  Colden  Aue  **  of  lliuringia ;  walked 
through  the  Hartz,  staying  a  day  on 
the  Brocken  to  see  the  8{Mctre ;  got 
to  the  Elbe  a^in,  and  the  Elbe  spat 
me  out  to  Hamburg^  as  did  the 
Rhine  before ;  and  Hamburg  sent 
me  back  to  England  on  a  caSm  sea 
and  in  drizding  rain. 

Tlepolemus.— You  might  be  use- 
ful to  Murray  as  a  writer  of  skele- 
ton tours  for  his  Guide-books ;  but 
yours  must  have  reduced  you  to 
a  skeletoa  You  are  nothing  to  a 
Yankee  friend  of  mine,  who  a^  five 
capital  cities  a-dav  lately,  taking 
a  meal  at  each  ana  a  cigar  after  it, 
and  then  hiring  a  fiacre,  telling  the 
driver  to  drive  everywhere  and  at 
utmost  speed,  on  the  same  principle 
that  a  blind  mare  I  have  heard  d 
was  trained  to  jump  as  high  and  as 
far  as  she  could  whenever  she  came 
to  a  fence.  You  must  have  ruined 
all  the  lions.  [You  stupid  dog,  vanity 
is  certainly  your  strong  point;  you 
always  think  we  are  talking  of  you.] 

Thistledown. — I  miss  lions  on 
principle ;  you  see  them  alL 

Tlepolemus.— I  see  whatever  I  am 
desired  to  see.  I  can  form  my  own 
opinion  of  it  afterwards,  and  I  alwa3r8 
give  myself  spare  time  for  contem- 
plation when  necessary.  But  let  us 
near  more ;  your  Alastor  seems  to 
have  driven  you  in  ever-widening 
cirdee,  but  less  defined  as  they  in- 
crease, like  those  made  by  a  stone 
thrown  in  the  water. 

Thistledown.— Another  sommer 
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I  started  from  St  Malo,  and  walked 
round  the  coast  of  Brittany,  seeing 
the  wonders  of  Gamac  and  Locma- 
riaquer,  and  the  lovely  scenes  about 
Auray. 

TiJBPOLEMua— But  not  the  beauti- 
ful ^ens  about  Dinan,  or  the  ex- 
quisite rustic  bits  nestling  in  out-of- 
tne-way  places. 

Thistledown.— I  am  relating  facts, 
and  not  defending  them.  I  had  the 
choice  of  the  steamer  or  diligence 
from  Nantes  to  Bordeaux.  The  sea 
is  the  same  eyeiywhere  :  the  land 
changes,  and  in  this  direction  the 
changes  were  hkfhly  interesting.  The 
head-dresses  of  the  women  ^owed 
the  change  of  district,  until  you  arriv- 
ed at  the  metropolis  of  Bacchus,  Bor- 
deaux. From  Bordeaux  I  went  de- 
viously to  Perigueux.  famed  for  pies 
and  antiquities,  and  then  through 
Toulouse  to  the  Pyrenees,  when  I 
took  my  knapsack  again  and  rambled 
in  the  passes.  The  Port  de  Venaque 
has  always  struck  me  as  giving  the 
finest  view  in  the  world,  opening  as 
it  does  like  a  sudden  ana  magic  door 
in  the  topmost  ridge  on  the  wide- 
spreading  glaciers  <n  the  Maladetta. 
Prom  Rolwid's  Breach— a  door  of  the 
same  kind,  made,  it  it  said,  by  the 
kick  of  the  heros  horse— I  looked 
into  Spain  as  far  as  Zaragoza.  From 
the  Spanish  side  of  the  Pyrenees  I 
fled,  pursued  by  the  smell  of  garlic, 
and  without  stopping  passed  l^rbes, 
Bordeaux  again,  Nantes  again,  St 
Malo  again,  and  again  home. 

Tlepolemus.— A  month's  leave 
would  have  been  much  better  em- 
ployed by  staying  at  one  beautiful 
place,  like  the  baths  of  Luchon.  and 
making  excursions  in  the  neighoour- 
hood,  as  I  have  done. 

Thistledown.  —  Another  year 
Alastor  drove  me  to  the  baths  of  Mont 
d'Or,  from  Paris  and  the  heat  of 
Clermont  to  Geneva,  then  through 
the  Chamouny  country,  but  not  up 
Mont  Blanc,  for  the  cheap  route  with- 
out guides  was  as  yet  undiscovered. 
Here  I  was  deserted  by  a  companion 
who  was  a  day  in  advance  of  me  in 
seeing  the  lions,  which  this  time  I 
thoiight  proper  to  insist  ui)on,  and 
left  C^mouny  in  company  with  some 
Moldavians  m>m  Jassy,  whom  I  have 
not  been  able  to  fulfil  my  promise  of 
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visiting ;  and  on  arriving  at  Geneva, 
intending  another  Alpine  tour,  was 
summoned  to  England  from  dead- 
quarters,  where  I  arrived,  travelling 
night  and  dav,  and,  by  making  a  bed 
on  the  tops  of  diligences,  managing  to 
arrive  in  a  presentable  condition. 

Tlepolemus.— Wp  haveahnost  had 
enough  of  it 

Thistledown.— Well,  then,  I  will 
skip  all  lesser  fits,  and  come  to  fytte 
the  longest  and  last  Eight  months' 
freedom  enabled  me  to  huny  down 
the  Rhine  to  Marseilles  and  Civita 
Vecchia,  and  I  went  through  Italy 
conscientiously  with  a  German  party, 
who  taught  me  the  value  of  money 
and  time,  and  how  to  travel  with 
greatest  profit  to  mysel£  I  was  four 
months  m  the  Tyrol  alone,  and  my 
brighest  recollections  of  travel  are 
connected  with  that  wandering  :  the 
scenery  was  to  my  taste,  more  beauti- 
ful than  Switzeriand.  and  far  less 
hackneyed,  the  people  far  more  in- 
teresting ;  and  as  to  tne  KeUerinnen  ! 

Tlepolemus. — Hear,  hear  ! 

Thistledown.  —  Honi  soU  qui 
Ttud  y  perise.  11  we  had  a  word  to 
express  them,  it  would  be  buiieresses. 
The  Eellerinais  ayounglady  of  elegant 
manners  and  dress,  and  prepossess- 
ing personal  appearance,  armed  with 
a  cMielaine  hung  with  keys  for  real 
service,  and  she  presides  over  the 
hotel,  and  treats  all  the  guests  with  a 
modest  friendliness  which  cannot 
fail  to  please  all,  and  even  to  capti- 
vate some.  A  Hamburg  merchant, 
a  travelling  acquaintance  of  mine, 
found  Ms  mfe  in  the  Tyrolese  Passes, 
and  a  more  ladylike  person  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  anywhere.  Her  inn- 
keeping  of  course  made  her  a  capital 
housekeeper. 

M  ANTON. — I  wish  you  had  brought 
home  one  for  me,  to  keep  house  when 
Mabel  marries. 

TiiEPOLEMua— You  are  a  bachelor, 
or  would  know  better.  Housekeep- 
ing comes  by  nature  to  every  young 
lady  of  well-regulated  mind,  as  every 
beautiful  feminine  instinct  comes  by 
nature  which  is  not  educated  out  of 
her.  I  am  sure  Mabel  keeps  your 
house  admirably,  and  yet  was  never 
aEellerina. 

Thistledown. — ^The  KeUerinnen 
of  the  Tyrol  have  this  peculiarity, 
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that  they  wear  their  names  embroi- 
dered on  their  belts,  so  that  when 
the  zira  is  loosed  the  name  is  dropt 
also.  And  it  is  very  singular  that, 
although  no  connection  whatever 
exists  between  them  and  their  sisters 
of  the  Welsh  Principality,  they  should 
wear  the  self-same  nats,  save  that  the 
Tyrolese  put  a  footman's  gold  band 
round  them,  or  stick  a  feather  in 
them. 

Tlepolemus. — It  seems  that  you 
make  up  for  the  abuse  of  your  pencil 
by  the  use  of  your  eyes ;  but  which 
country  of  all  you  have  peregrinated 
gave  you  most  amusement  ? 

Thistledown. — The  Tyrol  pleased 
me  best,  but  I  was  most  amused  bv 
Ireland  I  walked  through  the  Kil- 
lamev  country,  and  by  the  stupend- 
ous cliffs  of  Mohee  to  Galway,  coming 
home  by  the  canal  to  Dublin.  I 
never  laughed  so  much  in  my  life  in 
so  short  a  time.  But  the  inquisitive- 
ness  of  the  peasantry  is  tiresome,  and 
their  excessive  hospitality  enables 
you  to  do  a  veiy  short  cfistance  in 
the  day. 

Tlepolemus.— How  much  walk- 
ing can  a  man  stand  in  a  day  ? 

XHISTIJEDOWN.— (Tw^  sdou,  I  am 
a  man  of  spare  habit  and  middle 
stature,  and  at  college,  after  long 
practising,  I  did  sixty-one  miles  in 
the  day,  and  was  none  the  worse. 
But  at  another  time  forty-five  has 

§ut  me  hors  de  combat  for  three 
ays.  I  think  that  twenty  a-day  by 
the  pedometer,  which  is  a  very  in- 
teresting instrument  to  carry,  will 
generallv  be  found  as  much  as  you 
can  do  Jbr  a  continuance,  so  as  to  be 
better  at  your  journey's  end  than  you 
are  at  the  beginning. 

Tlepolemus.— How  do  you  live 
when  walking  1 

Thistledown.— I  rise  early  and 
take  strong  coffee  in  all  coffee-bear- 
ing countnes,  but  little  to  eat.  I  do 
the  main  part  of  my  walking  before 
mid-day,  then  dine  if  there  is  a 
house^  or  eat  my  dinner  al  fresco  if 
there  is  none ;  after  that,  repose ;  then 
another  stage,  supper,  and  early  bed. 

Tlepolemus.— How  do  you  eqmp 
yourself? 

Thistledown.— I  get  together  as 
much  money  as  I  can,  but  as  little 
as  possible  of  everything  else ;  but 
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above  all  I  take  with  me  a  good  stock 
of  temper.  A  man  who  starts  on  a 
tour  must  learn  to  put  up  with  every- 
thing. He  has  no  right,  in  fact,  to 
complain  of  anything  in  reason,  for 
he  might  have  avoid^  it  by  staying 
at  home.  If  an  inn  is  dirty  or  un- 
pleasant in  any  way,  as  soon  as  its 
evil  qualities  are  found  out  they  cease 
to  annoy,  and  you  eo  elsewhere  with 
the  hoi)e  of  faring  better.  I  think  a 
tour  without  inconveniences  is  like 
Nourmahal's  beauty —  • 

**  Shining  on,  shining  on,  by  no  shadow 
made  tender, 
Till  love  falls  asleep  in  the  sameness  of 
splendour." 

I  recollect  once  owin^  a  most  deli- 
cious roll  or  rather  waBow  in  the  sea 
at  Terracina,  in  company  with  some 
excellent  friends,  to  causes  which 
drove  us  simultaneously  from  our 
beds  in  the  hotel  Without  them  we 
should  have  known  nothing  of  the 
midnight  Mediterranean  or  the 
beauty  of  its  moonlit  bath.  I  do  not 
forget  to  carry  writing  and  dressing 
materials  in  the  smallest  possible 
compass,  a  small  compass  in  my 
waistcoat  pocket,  also  a  burning- 
glass,  and  a  flask  to  mix  with  moim- 
tain  waters. 
Tlepolemus.— No  cigars  ] 
Thistledown.- They  are  bulky— 
a  short  amber-tipped  meerschaum  and 
tobacco.  Tobacco  ought  always  to  be 
taken  on  a  tour  even  b^  a  non-smoker, 
and  in  some  places  cigars.  No  pre- 
sent is  more  conciliating  to  peasantry. 
Whenever  I  find  myseff  in  the  power 
of  dubious-looking  people,  I  find  that 
a  little  present  of  tne  kind  generally 
secures  my  safety — I  may  say  always, 
for  I  never  was  robbed,  still  less,  as 
you  see,  murdered  But  you  must, 
of  course,  have  an  excellent  map  of 
the  countiy,  the  best  you  can  get,  or 
your  compass  will  stand  you  in  little 
stead ;  and  you  had  better  have  one 
book,  although,  if  you  walk  in  a 
civilised  country  and  have  plenty  of 
company,  you  will  hardly  ever  read 
it.  The  pedestrian  with  money  in  his 
purse  and  his  p>assport  all  right,  is  the 
only  free  being  in  tne  world^  and,  like 
Lucretius'  rather  selfish  fhend,  who 
enjoyed  seeing  disasters  at  sea  from 
a  safe  shore,  he  may  e^joy  the  de- 
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tentiooR  of  other  families  for  examina- 
tion of  luggage. 

Tlepolemus.— I  have,  as  you  are 
aware,  an  immense  oDJection  to 
luggage  :  happy  Lion !  he  travels  with 
none.  I  read  an  odd  thin^  about 
Julius  Osesarthe  other  day.  ^though 
he  was  no  milksop,  he  always  tra- 
velled with  an  immense  amount  of 
luggage  to  administer  to  his  comforts, 
andeven  took  with  him  the  tesselatea 
pavement  of  his  tent. 

Thistledown.— He  thought  pro- 
bably, as  some  think  of  me,  that  he 
wanted  ballast ;  but  it  must  have  been 
a  great  huidrance  to  getting  over  the 
ground  to  take  the  ground  ^ong  with 
one. 

TLEPOLKMua — As  any  one  who 
has  hunted  in  a  cla;^ey  country  well 
knowa  But  travelling,  which  is  a 
subject  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  the 
season^  as  one  in  which  all  the  world 
is  excited  by  the  fine  weather  into 
wishing  at  least  to  go  somewhere,  is, 
with  me,  as  with  you,  a  ruling  passion ; 
but  I  like  it  in  the  shape  of  per^nna- 
tion.  I  like  to  suck  the  honey  ofideas 
oat  of  a  spot  till  it  is  exhausted,  and 
then  go  elsewhere,  but  not  till  then ; 
and  I  always  prefer  dropping  my 
wing  where  there  is  most  honey  to  l>e 
found,  like  a  sensible  bee.  You  seem 
to  scamper  through  country  like  a 
Queen's  messenger  or  courier,  as  if 
your  life  was  at  stake,  and  travel  will 
not  give  up  its  sweets  to  such  a  sur- 
face-skimmer.   Pope's  Camilla 

'*  Scouw  the  plain, 
Flies  o*er  the  unbending  corn,  and  skims 
along  the  main." 

I  stay  to  reap  the  com,  and  to  fish  in 
the  sea. 

Manton.— You  are  talking  of  sea- 
fishing  ;  what  lazy  luxurious  work  it 
is !  Of  course  there  is  no  sport  in  it, 
but  there  is  plenty  of  fun.  I  like  to 
drive  before  a  waking  breeze,  and 
catch  mackerel  with  a  bit  of  their  own 
bodies,  or  rather  the  bodies  of  their 
brethren.  1  like,  too,  to  get  out  on  a 
hot  day,  over  a  tank  two  miles  from 
land,  and  let  down  the  lines  and 
speculate  on  the  unearthly  monsters 
wat  are  likely  to  come  up  at  the  ends 
of  them.  One  day,  off  brighton,  we 
caught  a  sunfish  in  this  way,  and  a 
more  odd  fish  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
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ceive.  The  boatmen  were  frightened ; 
one  thought  it  a  judgment,  Uie  other 
the  end  of  his  ill-luck,  but  no  one 
believed  it  a  legitimate  child  of 
creation.  It  flushed  blue  and  pale 
again,  and  contorted  itself  like  the 
tentaculse  of  a  nightmare,  if  a  poly- 
podous  nightmare  could  be  imag[med. 
As  the  re^Klingof  Francesca  di  Rimini 
was  broken  off  by  a  frightful  incident, 
so  it  stopped  all  our  fishing  for  that 
day,  and  the  conscience-struck  sailor 
swore  that  he  would  never  move  his 
neighbour's  lobster-pots  again. 

But  with  respect  to  that  passion  for 
travelling  which  becomes  a  madness 
in  Thistledown,  I  confess  myself  cold. 
I  feel  like  a  dog,  certainly,  in  starting 
in  high  spirits,  but  resemble  him  in 
my  exceeding  willingness  to  come 
home  j  and  when  I  come  home,  there 
is  a  kmd  of  sadness  comes  over  me. 
Mv  people  and  mv  dog  are  of  course 
older,  and  look  older  to  me  probably 
by  the  force  of  my  imaginatioa  We 
have  but  a  short  time  to  look  upon 
familiar  faces,  and  the  whole  time  of 
a  wilful  absence  may,  in  some  sense, 
be  looked  upon  as  anticipating,  by  its 
span,  the  date  of  the  final  separation. 

TLEPOLEMua  —  I  can  perfectly 
understand  your  feeling :  Irenseus 
carries  it  so  mr  that  he  seldom  leaves 
home  for  more  than  a  day  or  two 
together.  He  loves  his  flowers  so, 
not  to  speak  of  his  living  appurte- 
nances, tnat  he  will  not  miss  a  single 
day  of  their  growtL  He  cannot  bear 
to  come  back  and  see  them  in  seed 
when  he  left  them  in  the  bud.  But 
it  requires  a  great  activity  of  mind 
for  a  stay-at-home  man  to  make  him- 
self live  as  long  as  one  who  travels, 
or,  as  I  do,  peregrinates  annually.  It 
is  probably  a  natural  indolence  of 
mind,  joined  to  a  physical  activity, 
which  makes  me  prefer  a  course 
which  fills  me  with  experiences  and 
impressions  without  givmg  myself  the 
trouble  to  search  for  them.  I  allow 
that  in  this  way  I  become  rich  in  life, 
singly  and  selMily,  and  sacrifice,  as 
far  as  they  live  to  me,  the  lives  of 
others  to  my  own.  But  this  selfish- 
ness has  taken  a  different  shape 
since  I  changed  my  state,  for  pere- 
grination is  married  travel  I  was  as 
bad  as  Thistledown  before.  When 
Thistledown  settles^  he  will   never 
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settle  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word, 
but  peregrinate. 

Thistledown.— No,  I  shall  settle 
in  Norway  *  and  my  summer  ram- 
bles in  searcn  of  salmon,  and  winter 
rambles  in  search  of  wolves  and 
bears,  will  serve  me  instead  of  walking- 
tours.  If  I  remained  in  a  tame 
countiy,  I  should  never  pedestrianise 
like  a  caged  lion  (I  did  not  mean  you, 
you  lazy  dog) ;  or,  like  those  strange 
characters  who  walk  for  a  wager  a 
thousand  miles  in  a  thousand  hours, 
up  and  down  the  same  piece  of  lime- 
stone road ;  I  should  sunply  stay  at 
home,  get  fat,  but  die  of  dyspepsia. 

Mayfly. — I  love  Oldtower  for  its 
wildness.  I  was  rather  annoyed 
to-day  by  coming  on  a  spot  with  a 
trespass  notice  hung  against  a  tree. 
Why  should  the  owners  of  land  par- 
ade their  selfishness?  And  the  no- 
tice does  not  speak  truth ;  they  would 
only  warn  off  trespassers,  not  prose- 
cute them,  in  by  far  the  minority  of 
cases.  The  men  are  better  than  their 
notices. 

Tlepolemus. — I  have  seen  yet 
worse  notices  than  these, — "  All  dogs 
shot.**  as  if  a  noble  animal  deserved  to 
die  tor  having  the  same  propensity  to 
run  after  same  as  his  bip^  owners. 
If  a  man  shoots  a  dog  for  following  a 
human  instinct,  that  man  is,  to  my 
mind  at  least,  as  much  a  murderer 
as  one  who  shoots  a  man  for  follow- 
ing any  brutal  instinct  A  dog,  in 
that  he  hunts,  is  an  intellifi;ent  being  * 
a  man,  in  that  he  drinks  himself 
drunk  for  instance,  is  lower  than  a 
brute,  ffis  utere  mecum  ouj^ht  to 
be  the  motto  of  all  owners  or  land. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  give  all  the 
world  the  right  to  kill  game,  or  to 
break  down  fences,  or  walk  over  crops : 
but  it  is  a  cruel  thing  to  the  unlanaea 
to  debar  them  from  that  ei^oyment 
of  universal  nature,  which  to  many 
minds  more  than  oounterbalanoee  the 
possession  of  property;  and  the  artist 
and  the  naturalist,  whose  pursuits 
especially  do  not  interfere  with  the 
gam  or  ei\joyments  of  others,  ousht 
to  be  allowed  to  rove  where  thev 
will  without  let  or  hindrance.  A  path 
ought  to  be  opened  for  them  up  and 
down  the  banks  of  every  beautiful 
river,  round  the  searcoast,  and  through 
the  glens  and  passes  of  rare  moun- 
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tains.  The  preservation  of  game  it- 
self ought  not  to  be  carried  so  far  as 
to  shut  up  the  palaces  of  nature  to 
those  who  merely  wish  to  enjoy  their 
picture-galleries,  or  man  is  taking 
more  to  nimself  than  God  has  eiven 
him,  and  expressing  no  thankfuInesB 
for  His  gifts.  Even  so  those  who 
possess  magnificent  houses  and  fine 
works  of  art  ought  to  open  them  to 
the  public  occasionally,  after  the  noble 
example  of  Lord  Eilesmere  and  many 
others,  merely  guarding  against  de- 
predation. The  excessive  ownership  (^ 
property  leads  to  oovetousness  in  the 
masses,  and  oovetousness  to  Radi- 
calism,  and  Radicalism  to  attacks  on 
propertv  alto^ther.  All  land  was 
anciently  considered  the  property  of 
the  State,  and  lent  to  its  occupiers  on 
condition  of  military  service,  this 
being  in  after  times  commuted  for 
taxation.  The  surest  way  for  pro- 
prietors to  prevent  envr  and  discon- 
tent is  to  take  a  liberal  view  of  this 
question,  and  consider  that  all  inno- 
cent persons  have  a  right  to  wander 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth  for 
health  or  recreation,  wherever  there 
are  no  crops  to  injure,  or  no  do- 
mestic sanctuaries  to  be  invaded. 
And  it  so  happens  that  the  most 
beautiful  places  on  earth,  and  those 
it  does  the  heart  and  soul  most  good 
to  visit,  are  the  least  valuable  com- 
mercially. 

Thistledown.— It  is  in  this  that 
the  enchantment  of  Norway  consists. 
Many  of  my  Mends  go  there  regular- 
ly eve^  summer,  and  having  once 
tasted  its  wild  life,  can  never  go  else- 
where when  they  have  a  holiday. 
It  is  true  that  all  the  best  salmon- 
rivers  are  leased  to  Englishmen,  but 
the  countiy  is  free  to  the  artist  and 
traveller.  If  a  man  adopts  a  pursuit 
which  cannot  be  carried  on  without 
restriction,  he  cannot  complain  of  be- 
ing restricted.  Field-sports  are  a 
luxury,  not  a  necessary  of  life ;  and 
the  poor  must  not  be  discontented  if 
they  are  monopolised  by  the  compara- 
tively rich,  but  freedom  to  wander 
over  the  face  of  a  wild  country  is  a 
delight  to  all  men  ;  and  where  there  is 
most  freedom  of  this  kind,  there  is  a 
peculiar  pleasure  which  almost  all 
will  in  time  appreciate.  The  heart 
bounds    in    boundlessness— on   the 
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ocean,  on  the  Norse  field,  on  the  roll- 
ing prairies  of  the  West.  Of  course, 
the  Donndlessness  is  relative,  not  ab- 
solute. But  boundlessness  is  twin 
sister  to  eternity,  and  to  eternity 
there  is  an  universal  aspiration  in 
every  healthy  souL 

Tlrpolemus. — ^And  ^et  men  are  ^ 
not  over-anxious  to  rush  into  eternity, 
nor  do  they  except  when  their  blood 
is  up,  and  then  tney  are  not  anxious 
about  anything,  mit  are  swept  on- 
ward by  the  spring- tide  of  their 
oouraga 

Thistledown. — Considering  that 
death  puts  a  barrier  between  us  and 
eveiytning  we  certainly  ^ow,  it  is 
strance  how  coolly  brave  men  confront 
it  Generally  speaking,  I  think  that 
in  war  soldiers  have  more  objection  to 
killingothers  than  to  beingkilled  them- 
selves, otherwise  I  cannot  account  for 
the  relativelv  small  number  of  killed 
and  wounded  in  battles.  Itishardto 
kill  a  man  that  you  have  no  reason 
for  hating,  and  war,  so  far  from  pro- 
duduj^  hatred  between  professional 
enemies,  hasmore  tendency  to  produce 
love. 

TLEP0LKMU&— I  have  often  said 
so.  The  balance  of  the  Russian  war 
is  decidedly  in  favour  of  mutual 
respect  and  good  feeling.  Those  who 
misbehaved  themselves  at  Hango 
and  after  Inkermann,  were  excep- 
tional savages  never  fit  to  be  soldiers 
at  all ;  but  the  Hango  officer  ought 
to  have  been  a  Russian  wrecker,  and 
the  fellow  who  stabbed  the  wounded 
at  Inkermann  a  Virginian  n^ro- 
-^^pper.  They  disgraced  their  cfoth 
more  than  their  humanity. 

Thistlbdown.— No  doubt.  But 
to  me  we  are  talking  shop,  a  thing 
to  which  I  have  no  objection  at 
proper  times  and  seasons,  but  here 
most  decidedly,  under  the  shade  of 
the  alders  at  Oldtower,  and  within 
hearing  of  the  warbling  of  the  Gwy- 
niad.  I  have  learned  while  in  the 
East  to  make  Kaif,  and  this  is  just 
the  olace  for  it. 

liUYPLY.— Whatiskaif?  Sherry- 
cobbler  % 

TmsTLKDOWN.— The  Turks  do  not 
indulge  openlv  in  sheny-cobbler,  and 
th^  makexaif  openly.  Making 
kaif  is  a  thing  which  we  restless 
wretches  of  the  north  hardly  under- 
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stand.  Even  the  pipe  is  almost  an 
infringement  on  the  perfection  of  it« 
repose.  It  means  lymg  on  a  sloping 
biuik,  and  thinking — no,  not  thinking, 
not  even  dreaming,  but  with  the  eyes 
open — ^taking  in  all  the  pleasure  of 
the  shade  and  air,  and  warbling  of 
the  water  at  the  same  time,  without 
any  other  sense  of  existence.  We 
have,  perhaps,  in  this  countijr,  about 
two  days  in  the  year  on  which  kaif 
will  consent  to  be  made.  It  is  &r 
less  active  than  the  '' sweet  nothing- 
doing**  of  the  Italians.  The  day 
must  not  be  too  hot  or  too  cold,  too 
windy  or  too  still,  but  a  perfect  sum- 
mer's-day ;  and  you  must  be  in  per- 
fect health,  but  not  the  least  inclmed 
to  move,  yet  within  some  degrees  of 
being  Arowsy.  Therefore  I  perhaps 
object  to  the  warbling  of  the  brook, 
which  will  infallibly  mduce  slumber 
in  time.  All  the  doffs  are  asleep 
already.  I  prefer  one  Bird  in  a  tree 
overhead,  but  not  too  near. 

Tlbpolemus.  —  I  obiect  to  the 
warbling  of  the  brook  on  other 
grounds.  Brooks  do  not  warble,  but 
emit  a  continuous  monotonous  sound, 
as  unlike  the  singing  of  a  bird  as 
may  be.  Nor  do  Drooks  brawL 
Brawling  reminds  one  of  an  Irish 
row,  ana  a  brook  is  the  most  peaceful 
of  beinffs.  Nor  do  brooks  babble, 
forbabblingimpliesfollv;  andrunning 
brooks  have,  as  we  all  know,  books 
in  them,  and  stones  which  contain 
sermons. 

Mayfly.— I  wish  they  had.  they 
would  save  me  as  much  trouble  as 
old  King  Cole*8  deficiency  in  the  four- 
and-twenty  letters  saved  him  in 
signing  his  name.  Besides,  my  people 
want  hard  hitting,  and  such  sermons 
would  hit  them  hard. 

Tlbpolemus.— If  you  do  not  like 
the  trouble  of  writing  sermons,  why 
willyounever  let  any  of  your  friends — 
Cope,  for  instance — preach  for  you  1 

Mayfly. — In  part  from  mcfdesty, 
in  part  from  policy.  A  friend  must 
eitner  preach  better  than  myself,  or 
worse:  if  he  preached  better,  the 
people  would  not  listen  to  me ;  if  he 
preached  worse,  he  ought  not  to 
preach  at  all. 

Tlefolehub. — Manton,  vou  must 
know,  is  one  of  that  kind  of  converse 
hypocrites  who  are  so  from  theu* 
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hatred  of  hyjwcrisy,  that  they  cany 
self-depreciation  to  an  absurd  lengtn. 
But  we  were  talking  of  the  noise  of 
brooks— do  they  purl?  I  never  heard 
the  word  purling  applied,  except  in  a 
slang  sense,  to  anything  else. 

l^YFLY. — ^Then  I  maintain  it  to 
be  unintelligible.  But  let  Mabel 
settle  it  for  us.  We  must  be  off,  for 
we  have  five  miles  to  walk.  "  Dissol- 
Timus  hunc  convocationem,"  as  the 
Vice-Chancellor  says  at  Oxford. 

Tlepolbmus.— With  a  variation. 
Take  care  of  your  quantities,  Manton. 

Mayfly.— You  have  no  quantity 
to  take  care  of.  Only  a  dozen  little 
fish,  who  ought  to  have  been  put  in 
the  brook  again. 


We  must  observe,  that  our  dialogue 
will  not  consent  to  be  enslaved  by 
the  classical  unities ;  and,  according- 
Iv,  it  pleases  to  shift  its  scene  to  May- 
nv's  garden.  The  sun  is  winking  out 
of  the  west,  wide  awake,  though  the 
hour  is  late,  and  seemingly  emoying 
the  favour  of  staying  up  till  nine 
o'clock,  as  young  children  do  when 
there  is  a  party.  The  arbour  would 
not  allow  of  sufficient  circulation  of 
air,  and  so  the  tea-table  is  placed  un- 
der the  lar^e  pear-tree.  Tea  is  no 
meal  at  all,  but  only  an  excuse  for  a 
sociable  way  of  sitting.  When  laid 
stress  upon  for  itself,  it  is  simply  ab- 
surd. We  recollect  being  once  sum- 
moned from  the  deck  to  tne  cabin  of 
a  French  government  steamer,  with 
the  announcement,  "Le  thd  est  send." 
On  descending,  nothing  was  there 
but  a  range  of  bearded  officers  imd 
passengers  with  cups  of  discoloured 
warm  water  before  them.  Tea,  with- 
out the  ineffable  presence  of  woman, 
which  imparts  to  it  in  brewing  some 
mystic  quality  that  it  certain^  does 
not  possess  of  itself,  is  simply  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  pharmacopoeia,  uke  castor 
oil,  or  any  other  meoicine.  In  Ger- 
many it  is  sold  by  druggists,  and  the 
demand  for  tea,  except  where  the 
English  and  their  habits  are  known, 
leaas  to  anxious  inquiries  about  your 
health.  We  have  a  spite  against  it, 
because  in  England  it  leaas  to  the 
neglect  of  coffee,  which  we  maintain 
to  be,  when  tmly  tasted,  the  wine  of 
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the  souL  Still,  the  teartable,  when 
properly  presided  over,  can  become, 
as  most  of  us  know,  the  enchanter's 
circle,  and  the  very  urn,  with  its 
spirit-lamp,  is  spiritualised.  There 
sits  Mabel  at  its  head,  Frendi  grace 
and  British  bloom  and  Irish  archnesa 
combined.  She  confronts  the  sunset 
with  an  embodiment  of  sunrise ;  and 
so  the  sun  with  us,  as  in  the  Norway 
summer,  "sets  into  sunrise."  The 
three  friends  all  feel  the  presence :  in 
one  it  arouses  the  yearning  of  frater- 
nal affection ;  in  another  the  admira- 
tion, mixed  with  awe,  which  mecha- 
nically doffs  the  hat  in  a  cathedral ; 
in  another,  though  he  knows  it  not, 
the  adoration  of  the  Viigin-worship- 
per  before  her  most  renowned  shrine. 
All  this  is  felt,  though  anything  else 
is  expressed. 

Thistledown. — Miss  Mayfly,  your 
bit>ther  interrupted  us  in  a  discussion 
about  the  noise  which  brooks  made, 
and  by  what  name  it  ought  to  be 
called;  and  we  a^eed  to  refer  the 
matter  to  your  decision.  What  word 
do  you  think  expresses  it  best  1 

Mabel. — ^You  mean  the  noise  that 
a  brook  makes  at  a  little  rapid,  which 
is  something  between  the  rusuiing  of 
a  waterfall  and  the  whispering  of  a 
(^uiet  stream,  with  grass  dangling  into 
it ;  the  noise  that  puts  one  to  sleep, 
or,  if  one  lies  awake,  produces  day- 
dreams.—[Fluff,  don't  Dite  my  foot] 

Thistledown. — Precisely. 

Mabel. — Well,  I  should  have 
thought  you  far  too  restless  ever  to 
have  listened  to  it. 

Thistledown. — The  thistledown 
is  blown  about  by  every  wind,  but  it 
settles  at  last  You  were  not  answer- 
ing my  question. 

Mabel. — ^Well,  then,  I  think  the 
sound  of  the  brook  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  words.  Like  everything 
most  subtle  in  creation,  whether 
sight,  or  sound,  or  feeling,  I  know  of 
nothing  but  music  that  will  express 
it  Musical  it  is,  but  it  is  not  song ; 
or,  if  a  song,  it  is  one  of  a  most  eter- 
nal monotony,  such  as  can  come  from 
the  lips  of  no  earthly  singer.  I  in- 
cline to  the  opinion  of  the  Gkrman, 
who,  after  listening  to  the  noise  of 
the  mill-wheel  in  the  brook,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  a  chant 
of  the  fairiea— 
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'*  Das  kann  kein  BauBchen  seyn. 
Es  siogen  wohl  die  Nixen 
lo  jedem  klarem  Bach." 

Now^  the  fairies  having  plenty  of 
time,  and  nothing  to  do  but  to  sin^ 
on  for  ever,  have  probabW  adopted 
as  their  own  this  kind  of  rondeau. 
which  is  at  once  strangely  sweet  ana 
utterly  monotonous. 

Thistledown. — I  hope  I  am  not 
ungallant ;  but  that  is  a  sort  of  lady's 
reason. 

Tletolemus. — And  all  the  finer 
questions  of  mind  and  morals  can 
only  be  decided  by  a  lady's  reasons. 
Her  instinct  is  as  superior  in  acute- 
ness  to  our  logic  as  the  sword  of  Salar 
din,  which  shore  the  veil,  was  sharper 
than  that  of  Richard,  which  clove 
the  block.  What  is  that  mottled 
cover  peeping  out  from  under  the  tea- 
trav? 

Mabel. — Only  something  I  took 
to  steady  it. 

Mayfly. — The  tea-tray  will  be 
quite  steady  enough  without  it  I 
suppose  you  were  reading  some  fo- 
reign novel  No.  it  is  a  map—**  Karte 
over  Norge."    What  does  that  mean  1 

Thistledown. — It  means   that 
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Miss  Mayfly  has  taken  my  excellent 
map  of  Norway  to  steady  the  tea- 
things  with.  I  like  freedom,  but  I 
do  not  like  liberties. 

Mabel. — It  is  no  harm  for  me  to 
take  a  liberty  as  long  as  others  ei\joy 
such  abundfljit  freedom. 

Thistledown. — Do  you  wish  me, 
by  forcing  me  to  go  without  my  map, 
to  be  benighted  on  the  Dovrefiela, 
and  die  like  a  babe  in  the  wood  ? 

Mabel. — I  do  not  see  how  you 
can  well  be  benighted  where  there  is 
no  night ;  and  your  want  of  the  ne- 
cessary innocence  would  make  your 
death  seem  less  like  that  of  a  babe 
in  the  wood  than  of  an  imp  in  the 
bottle. 

Tlepolemus.— That's  a  settler  for 
you.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  can 
manage  to  get  settled  without  goins 

so  far  as  Norway Lionel  and 

Mabel  are  always  sparring,  or  rather 
they  continue  in  a  state  of  intermit- 
tent hostility,  secret  or  open ;  but, 
like  Mouravieff  and  Williams,  they 
observe  the  courtesies  of  war,  and  do 
not  like  each  other  the  less  for  the 
blows  that  have  passed  between 
them. 
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THE  POETBT  OF  CHBISTLIN  ABT. 


M.  Rio  is  earnestly  possessed  of 
the  one  idea  of  which  this  work  is 
the  enthusiastic  yet  blind  elaboration. 
His  enthusiasm  begets  an  eloquence 
always  pleasant  to  follow,  and  the 
blindness  of  his  devotion,  precluding 
extended  vision,  gives  to  tne  treatise 
a  consecutive  and  consistent  unity. 
The  grand  idea  which  has  taken  pos- 
session of  his  mind  is  the  historical 
art-manifestation  of  the  Christian 
religion ;  the  development  of  those 
high  art-types  and  forms  whereby  so 
wondrouslv.  during  the  middle  ages, 
the  invisiDle  truths  of  Chnstianity 
obtained  an  outward  and  visible  ex- 
pression. In  what  manner  and 
through  what  agencies  the  new  re- 
ligion during  the  earlier  centuries 
struggled  for  an  appropriate  art  lan- 
guage in  which  to  wnte  its  history 
and  express  its  thou^hts^  wants,  and 
aspirations;  how  this  pictorial  lan- 
guage, at  first  faltering  and  mea^e, 
at  length  became  forcible,  glowing, 
and  eloquent  :  these  are  the  topics 
to  which  M.  Rio  now  calls  our  atten- 
tion. He  writes  in  the  spirit  of  the 
times  of  which  he  treats ;  he  speaks 
of  the  Madonna  and  the  saints  with 
a  reverence  and  a  worship  which  be- 
fits that  Church  to  which  ne  evidently 
himself  belongs ;  and  hence  it  is  not 
remarkable  that,  while  we  admire  his 
earnest  advocacy,  we  dissent  from  his 
conclusions.  'S^e  propose  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  to  discuss  the  important 
topics  in  art,  history,  and  philosophy 
which  in  this  work  are  brought  be- 
fore our  notice. 

The  origin  of  Christian  art  was 
wholly  different  from  that  of  the 
Christian  religion.  The  art  of  Christ- 
endom came  not  by  revelation,  but 
through  development.  Its  earliest 
works,  while  Christian  in  subject,  were 
Pagan  in  type  and  style.  Christian 
mosaics  in  the  nave  of  S^  Maria 
Maggiore  do  not  materially  differ 
from  the  Pagan  bas-reliefe  on  the 
column  of  Trsgan.  The  mural  paint- 
ings of  the  catacombs,  and  their  ear- 
liest sculptured  sarcophagi,  are  Ro- 


man both  in  the  type  of  the  heads 
and  in  the  treatment  and  character 
of  the  drapery.  The  decorations 
Ukewise  which  adorn  their  chapds 
are  similar  to  the  arabesques  found 
in  the  Imths  of  Titus  and  in  the 
houses  at  Pompeii  There  can  be 
little*doubt,  indeed,  that  Pagan  artists 
were  frequently  employed  on  these 
Christian  works.  We  would  readily 
have  arrived  at  a  different  conclu- 
sion ;  we  would  rather  have  found  in 
the  catacombs  an  art  pure  and  un- 
contaminated.  We  would  eagerly 
have  recognised  in  the  earliest  repre- 
sentations of  Christy  the  type  of  his 
doctrines  and  mission ;  ana  it  was 
with  reluctant  regret  that  we  were 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
earliest  heads  were  likewise  Roman 
and  Pagan  in  origin.  The  Roman- 
Paean  and  this  Roman-Christian  are 
indeed  in  art-style  identical  The 
two  grand  Christian  sarcophagi  of 
St  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constan- 
tine,  and  St  Constantia^  his  daughter, 
both  now  in  the  Vatican  museum, 
are  essentially  Pag^,  and  in  art, 
style,  and  degradation,  do  not  ma- 
terially differ  m>m  the  aebased  small 
bas-reuefs  of  Mneas  and  Dido  of  the 
same  epochjikewise  in  the  Vatican 
museum.  The  new  and  pure  faith 
thus  adopted  the  corrupt  art-st^le  of 
the  religion  it  superseded.  Christian 
art,  in  lieu  of  rising  into  a  life  and 
purity  of  form  commensurate  with 
the  religion  of  which  it  became  the 
language,  sank  step  by  step  stiU 
lower  in  debasement,  till  it  reached 
for  a  time  virtual  extinction,  in  the 
annihilation  of  that  Roman  nation- 
ality from  whence  it  sprang. 

We  here  speak  merely  of  the  art- 
merits  of  these  early  works ;  it  is 
not  now  our  province  to  decide  on 
their  theological  importance.  The 
Catacombs  of  Rome,  in  their  endless 
avenues  of  graves,  their  sculptured 
sarcophagi,  painted  walk,  inscrip- 
tions, and  relics,  doubtless  afford  a 
most  important  and  exciting  field  for 
historical  research.    Day  by  day,  as 
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the  workmen  extend  their  excava- 
tions, they  exhume,  as  it  were,  an 
interred  Christianity.  At  Hercula- 
neum  and  Pompeii,  the  depths  of  the 
earth  have  faithfully  ana  zealously 
guarded  the  secrets  of  domestic  life 
amone  the  Pagans  ;  and  in  like  man- 
ner the  Roman  Catacombs  of  St 
Calixtus,  St  Agnes,  and  St  Alexan- 
dria, have  for  ages  concealed,  now  in 
these  last  days  to  reveal,  the  wor- 
ship, the  faitli^  as  well  as  the  perse- 
cutions, of  the  early  Christian  Church. 
It  cannot,  then,  be  matter  of  aston- 
ishment uiat  men  of  zeal  and  know- 
ledge should  ardently  devote  their 
lives  to  such  investigations.  With 
great  ingenuity  and  research  they 
are  now,  day  by  da^,  elaborating  to 
still  further  completion  a  system  of 
Christian  symbolism,  and  thence  de- 
ducing and  corroborating  the  articles 
of  Christian  faith.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  regretted  that  the  men  chiefly  de- 
voted to  these  investi^tions  are,  by 
their  Church  and  position,  pledged 
to  dogmatic  conclusions ;  that,  con- 
sequently, their  interpretations  evince 
ingenious  subtlety  and  a  straining 
of  evidence  rather  than  the  free  re- 
sult of  bold  inquiry.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  desired  that  men  in  our  own 
Church,  entitled  by  position  and  edu- 
cation to  command  attention,  should 
earnestly  devote  their  learned  leisure 
to  the  interpretation  of  these  Chris- 
tian hieroglyphics.  It  is  a  field  pro- 
mising a  nch  harvest  We  have  been 
informed  that  evidence  has  been 
brought  together,  which  satisfactorily 
proves  that  catacombs  recently  dis- 
covered date  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Apostlea  Let  this  evidence  be  sifted, 
and  let  the  world  know  upon  reliable 
testimony  what  these  sepulchres, 
churches,  and  dwellings  really  con- 
tain. Let  it  be  ascertained  in 
what  century  the  Madonna  was  first 
painted  or  sculptured  as  an  object  of 
worship— at  what  epoch  the  keys 
were  given  to  St  Peter— and  whether 
Bjrmbols  representative  of  the  Eucha- 
rist do  teach  the  real  presence. 
Again,  we  say,  it  is  not  our  province 
to  determine  these  (questions :  at  pre- 
sent we  merely  bring  them  to  the 
notice  of  those  whom  they  may  con- 
cern. It  is  here  our  purpose  to  speak 
of  these  remains  merely  as  art-pro- 
ducts.   We  again  repeal  that  in  art- 
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character  they  are  Pagan  and  Roman, 
not  Christian;  that  in  st^le  these 
Christian  subjects  are  identical  witii 
the  Pa^an  of  the  same  epoch.  It  is 
natural  that  the  zealous,  mterested  in 
these  investigations,  should  overlook 
the  origin  of  that  art  which  thus 
serves  as  important  evidence  ;  but  it 
is  important  that  Protestants  should 
know  what  is  the  credibility  and 
authenticity  of  these  pictorial  docu- 
ments. We  have  i>urpose1y  insisted 
on  their  Pagan  origin,  because  we 
know  that  the  historical  connec- 
tion subsisting  between  the  art  and 
ceremonialB  of  the  two  religions  is 
often  willingly  forgotten.  Now,  to 
our  mind,  this  corrupt  origin  of  Chris- 
tian art  in  great  measure  vitiates  the 
credibility  of  its  testimony.  We  are 
unwilling  to  admit  a  degraded  art, 
the  ofifspring  of  an  antagonistic  re- 
ligion, executed  in  some  instances  by 
the  hands  of  Pagan  artists,  as  a 
trustworthy  witness  of  the  truth  and 
purity  of  (Siristianity. 

The  earliest  so-^ed  Christian 
art  of  the  Western  Empire  thus  ter- 
minates without  leaving  on  record 
any  adequate  expression  of  the  spirit, 
the  purify,  and  elevation  of  the  new 
reli^on.  At  length  this  degradation 
of  the  West  was  displaced  by  the  de- 
bility and  lifeless  mannerism  of 
Eastern  or  Byzantine  art  As  to  the 
demerits  of  this  school  there  is  so 
little  difference  of  opinion,  that  dis- 
cussion  becomes  unnecessary.  The  de- 
velopment, however,  of  a  new  type  in 
the  nistory  of  art  demands  some  no- 
tice .  It  appears  to  have  been  felt  that 
Christiamt^  called  for  a  fresh  art- 
manifestation  ;  that  pagan  types  were 
wholly  inade(}uate  for  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  spirituality,  the  humility, 
the  passive  virtues  ana  inner  life  of 
the  new-bom  religion.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  this  renew- 
ed attempt  to  give  to  the  Christian 
faith  an  outward  form  was  attended 
with  little  succesa  Those  who  have 
seen  the  long,  meagre,  and  morose 
countenances  of  the  Byzantine  Ma- 
donnas and  Saints,  bearing  the  im- 
press of  prolonged  suffering  and  per- 
manent discontent,  the  mmds  and 
feet  attenuated  and  nerveless,  the 
whole  body  emaciated  and  powerless, 
may  well  wonder  how  such  works 
could  sustain  the  &ith  or  aid  the 
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worship  of  any  people.  Yet  in  the 
history  of  art-types  this  school  is  im- 
portant We  here  find  a  strongly 
marked  and  widely  difiiiBed  typical 
form  reigning  supreme  during  several 
centuries^  and  even  to  this  d&y  main- 
taining its  sway  in  the  Eastern 
Chunm — a  type  not  derived  fipom  the 
study  of  nature,  but  the  product  of 
secluded,  morbid,  and  monastic 
thought  Late  Pagan— and  conse- 
quently Roman — CJhristian  art  had 
become  a  low  conventional  nature, 
Byzantine,  on  the  other  hand,  took 
the  form  of  a  low  conventional  ideal. 
Now,  in  these  two  different  results 
are  involved  two  diverse  mental 
operations.  In  the  debased  Roman 
we  see  the  individual  actual  model 
merely  degraded  and  convention- 
fldised,  the  whole  art-operation  be- 
ginning and  ending  in  the  external 
world.  In  the  equally  thoue^h  dif- 
ferently debased  Byzantine,  the  first 
process  apipears  to  nave  been  mental, 
not  material :  a  thought,  an  idea,  an 
abstract  conception  of  Christianity, 
not  an  actual  model,  constituted  the 
oridnating  starting-point ;  and  upon 
and  around  this  thoujo^ht,  idea,  or 
conception,  was  mouloed  an  outer 
and  corresponding  bodily  form.  As 
we  have  before  stated,  this  early  and 
difficult  attempt  proved  a  total 
failure.  It  failed,  probably,  on  two 
^unds.  First,  tnat  the  originat- 
ing inward  idea  was  inadequate  and 
unworthy  •  and,  secondly,  because 
that  knowledge  of  nature  and  of  the 
relations  between  the  inner  and  the 
outer  worlds  requisite  for  translating 
the  invisible  idea  into  its  corresponcf 
ing  visible  type,  was  wholly  wanting. 
Although,  however,  this  attempt  at 
an  outward  statement  of  Christian- 
ity proved  wholly  unsatisfying,  yet 
we  may  well  r^oice  that  the  move- 
ment was  at  least  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. It  has  always  seemed  to  us 
most  fortunate  tnat  classic  art 
speedily  sank  into  utter  and  hope- 
less debasement,  and  therefore  ne- 
glect— that  so  ultimately  the  Chris- 
tian might  arise  a  new  and  un- 
derived  creation — not  claiming,  it 
is  tnie,  like  the  religion  itself,  any 
direct  revelation,  but  content  with 
becoming  the  earnest  and  expressive 
language  of  the  aspirations  which 
that  revelation  had  inspired.  Byzan- 
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tine  art  had  thus,  at  least,  the  merit 
of  being  unoontaminated  by  pagan 
taint :  it  became  in  history  a  fresh 
starting-point ;  it  constituted  a  bar- 
rier between  the  classic  and  the  sub- 
sequent Christian ;  and  thus  served 
for  coming  years  to  protect  the  art 
of  promise  against  tne  invasion  of 
the  more  powerful  past,  until  the 
time^  had  arrived  when  Christian 
types  became  consolidated^  and  Chris- 
tian art,  in  the  full  individuality  and 
intensi^  of  its  spirit,  was  firmly  es- 
tablished. 

A  striking  confirmation  of  the 
thought-origm  of  Byzantine  art-types 
is  found  in  their  satisfying  the  re- 
quirements and  phases  of  thought 
These  Byzantine  pictures  by  it  would 
seem  an  unearthly  spell  of  ugliness, 
rather  than,  through  the  fascination 
of  beauty,  specially  incite  the  wor- 
ship of  the  multitude.  It  is  these 
Byzantine  Madonnas,  dark,  dirty, 
and  forbidding,  some  of  which  are 
ascribed  to  the  hand  of  St  Luke,  that 
generally  possess  the  gift  of  miracle, 
and  receive  from  their  grateful  vota- 
ries the  most  costly  offerings.  It  is 
not  the  holy  families  of  Raphael,  not 
the  holy  saints  of  Fra  Angelico  and 
Perugino,  the  true  miracles  of  art, 
which  are  endowed  with  supernatu- 
ral powers,  but  rather  these  ^zantine 
products  of  monastic  thought  and 
secluded  prayer,  which,  by  tneir  dis- 
tance from  nature,  would  seem  to 
carry  the  thoughts  into  the  super- 
natural It  was,  therefore,  perhaps 
fitting  that  this  strange  and  unreal 
tnanifestation  should  become  the 
basis  of  that  true  and  exalted  Chris- 
tian art,  which  created  the  divine 
out  of  the  human,  and  discovered 
the  supernatural  around  and  within 
the  natural. 

We  think  that  M.  Rio,  in  searching 
for  the  poetry  of  Christian  ait,  has 
failed  to  fina  its  true  philosophy. 
He  comprehends  its  soul,  but  does 
not  understand  by  what  means  that 
soul  has  taken  to  itself  a  fitting  body. 
He  is  so  intent  on  the  psychoTo^  of 
art  that  he  has  neglectea  its  physique, 
and  would  appear  to  suppose  that  a 
picture  is  the  exclusive  result  of 
prayer,  and  in  no  way  the  product  of 
stuay.  It  is  this  very  error,  how- 
ever, which  preB  the  chief  value  and 
interest  to  his  work.    In  the  present 
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day  W8  assuredly  do  not  require  to 
be  told  of  the  material  attributes 
and  laws  of  art ;  we  want  rather  to 
know  how  the  sfsiritoal  concej^on 
becomes  the  matrix  of  the  material 
growth, — how  the  spiritrworld  feeds 
and  fructifies  all  true  and  living  art 
Despite  all  errors,  therefore,  we 
r^oice  to  find  a  work  written  from 
tms  high  point  of  view.  It  is  right 
and  wnolesome  that  we  should  be 
told  that  Sacred  Families  painted  by 
Filippo  lippi,  and  men  of  unholy 
lives,  are  enacted  falsehoods,  and 
whoUy  fail  in  those  pure  attributes 
of  form  and  art-language,  which 
give  to  religious  art  its  worth  as  a 
public  educator.  The  world,  espe- 
cially the  community  of  art,  cannot 
be  too  frequently  reminded  that,  to 
execute  a  mat  and  cood  worx,  a 
man  must  first  make  nimself  great 
and  good ;  that  genius  itself  must 
take  its  in^roiration  from  a  still  higher 
source ;  and  that  the  man  who  would 
decorate  the  Temple,  must  in  the 
same  Temple  sanctify  his  thoughts 
and  way&  It  is  conferring  upon  art 
the  truest  service  to  bring  the  testi- 
mony of  history  to  the  proof  of  these 
most  vital  truths.  It  should  be 
known  that  from  the  time  of  Cima- 
bue  to  Raphael,  the  poetry  and  purity 
of  Christian  art  were  commensurate 
with  the  individual  purity  and  devo- 
tion of  the  artist. 

Christianity,  indeed,  is  in  itself 
and  its  teachings  so  noble  a  poem, 
that  nothing  wmch  may  be  added  or 
taken  away  can  well  enhance  its 
beauty  as  a  theme  for  art-illustra- 
tion.  It  was  required  of  Christian 
art  to  solve  the  highest  and  most 
difficult  problems.  It  had  to  hnns 
mystics  whidi  the  aneels  desired 
to  comprehend,  not  to  the  mere  re- 
ception o£  MtD,  but  to  the  appre- 
hension of  vision.  It  did  not  nesi- 
tate  to  treat  of  the  incarnation,  and 
sought  to  bring  the  God-man  a 
second  time  to  walk  the  earth  and 
teach  among  the  people.  The  tvpe 
thus  formed  is  peniaps  the  grandest 
the  world  has  known,  and  its  highest 
example, in  the  ''Last  Supper"  of 
Leonardo,  may  well  serve  as  a  visible 
symbol  or  the  Christian's  faith.  The 
mghest  phases  of  the  female  diarao- 
ter  may  in  like  maimer  be  found  in 
the  representations  of  the  Madonna, 
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A  loveliness,  not  wholly  of  the  earth 
— ^the  inward  joy  of  peace  and  a 
mother^s  love,  shadowed  by  a  sense 
of  coming  sorrow — a   countenance 
which   unconsciously  reveals    more 
than  the  tongue  can  speak— a  sensi- 
tive shrinking  from  public  gaze^  and 
a  desire  to  dwell  alone  with  cherished 
and  absorbing  thoughts— these  con- 
stitute that  pure  ideal  by  which,  in 
these  middle-age  works,  the  female 
character   is,   under   the  name   of 
the  Madonna,  so  wondrously  exalted. 
There  is  scarcely  a  Christian  virtue 
which  has  not,  indeed,  received  aug- 
mentation to  its  charms  in  the  re- 
^resentations   of  sacred   art    The 
'athers,  the  Saints,  the  Doctors  of 
the    Church,    patriarchs,    apostles, 
martyrs,  live  as  realised  visions— as 
visible  exponents  of  those  truths  and 
virtues  for  which  they  laboured  and 
died.    For  this  grand  general  result, 
extending  over  a  wide  period  of  time, 
and  embracing  several  distinct  art- 
centres.it  maybe  difficult  to assij^ the 
rightfrd  causes.    The  distinguisMng 
characteristic  of  the  manirestatioiL 
however,  is  its  earnest  and  spiritual 
expression ;  and  its  cause  will  pro- 
bably be  found  in  the  dose  relation 
subsisting  between  the  Church  and 
the  artist— between  the  lives  of  the 
saints   and   the  profession   of  the 
painter— giving  that  unity,  complete- 
ness, and  high  and  sacred  purpose, 
which  in  all  subsequent  times  has 
been  so  greatly  wanting.    The  fol- 
lowing passa^  from.  M.  Rio*s  work 
enforces  this  important  consideration 
with  his  usual  felicity  of  decision  : — 
'*  It  is  in  the  lives  of  the  saints, 
rather  than  in  the  lives  of  the  painters, 
that  proofs  of  the  interesting  affinity 
between  Religion  and  Art  must  be 
sought    San  Bernardino  of  Sienna 
went  every  dav  beyond  the  Porta 
ComoUia,  on  the  road  to  Florence, 
and  there  passed  lonff  hours  in  prayer 
before  a  Madonna,  which  he  prderred 
to  all  the  masterpieces  exposed  in  the 
churches,  and  about  which  he  de- 
lighted to  hold  converse  with  his 
cousin  Tobia^  who  was  the  confi- 
dant of  his  pious  enthusiasm.    The 
powerful  influence  which  the  work  of 
an  obscure  artist  exercised  over  the 
imagmation  of  the  young  Bernardino 
— the  i»eferenoe  given  to  it  by  him 
above  all  the  other  pictures  offered 
2a 
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to  his  yeneration— the  longing  he 
experienced  to  pray  there  rather  than 
elsewhere,  and  afterwards  to  pour  his 
simple  emotions  into  another  pure 
and  childlike  heart,  capable  of  piarti- 
cipatin^  and  comprehending  them 
— ^  this  array  of  facts,  which  abound 
in  the  history  of  the  saints  and  in 
that  of  the  people,  but  which,  by  a 
kind  of  tacit  agreement,  are  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  common  obser- 
vation, are  caoable,  nevertheless,  of 
shedding  at  tne  same  time  a  new 
charm  and  a  new  light  on  the  hitherto 
sterile  researches  which  have  Chris- 
tian art  for  their  object" — P.  125. 

We  are  glad  to  infer,  from  certain 
passages  in  this  work,  that  M.  Rio 
nolds  the  belief  that  the  highest 
striving  and  attainment  of  Christian 
art  is  in  the  creation  of  an  exalted 
type  of  humanit^^^thusrestoringman 
to  that  image  m  which  he  was  first 
created.  Thus  the  aim  of  sacred  art, 
in  relation  to  the  outward  bodv,  is 
one  and  the  same  with  the  work  of 
the  Christian  reli^on  upon  the  in- 
ward soul — the  brm^g  of  both  into 
harmony  with  the  Divine  perfections. 
It  was  required  of  Christian  art  to 
fashion  the  human  frame  into  a 
tabernacle  fitted  for  the  spirit's  dwell- 
ing— a  temple  suited  to  its  worship. 
The  Greeks,  in  their  day.  had  in  like 
manner  cast  into  stone  tne  poetry  of 
their  own  mythology.  This  giving  to 
an  invisible  faith  a  t^rpical  form  is 
the  first  and  great  requirement  which 
a  religion  has  a  right  to  demand  from 
its  contemporary  art  The  disciple 
of  that  religion  must  develop  its 
perfections  in  his  life — ^the  artist  m  his 
works ;— the  disciple  must  strive,  it 
may  be  for  years,  to  make  his  faith 
live  in  his  deeds — the  artist  must 
labour  long  and  earnestly  to  infuse 
that  faith  mto  his  outward  forms,  so 
that  the  mute  material  shall  at  length 
speak  and  live,  becoming  an  apostle 
and  a  preacher  of  the  great  truths  it 
enshrines. 

The  progressive  maturing  of  an  art- 
type,  seen  through  the  history  of  suc- 
cessive epochs,  mt  as  a  simple  germ, 
then  growing  and  accumukting  by 
further  elaboration  of  the  originating 
thought,  and  the  accession  of  new 
ideas  into  its  ultimate  and  complex 
perfection,  is  analogous  to  the  same 
process  of  development  in  oi^nic 
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life.  The  first  rudimentaiy  idea  of 
an  or^nm  or  of  a  species  is  sketchy 
andindicative— -a  thought  imperfectly 
struck  out — an  experimental  trial,  as 
it  were,  for  some  greater  and  more 
matured  effort  ^  and  thus,  at  length, 
through  successive  stages  of  develop- 
ment, the  matured  result  in  the  per- 
fectea  animal  is  attained.  Thus  the 
same  creative  laws,  the  progressive 
laws  of  thought,  govern  alike  the 
works  of  art  and  nature. 

In  Christian  art,  as  likewise  in 
organic  life,  there  are  certun  gnmd 
and  representative  types,  of  which 
minor  examples  are  merely  varia- 
tion&  These  types  are  capable  of 
classification  according  to  tne  ideas 
they  represent,  and  attained  perfected 
maturity,  early  or  late,  as  those  ideas 
were  simple  or  complex,  easy^  or  diffi- 
cult of  statement  in  art -language. 
For  example,  the  types  of  a  servant, 
of  an  apostle,  and  oi  Christ,  take  the 
same  relative  art-rank  as  the  ideas 
they  typify :  and  in  the  histoij  of  art 
they  severally  attained  to  their  high- 
est manifestation  in  the  like  relative 
order.  Hence  it  is  easily  understood 
that  the  head  of  Christ  was  the  latest 
to  attain  to  its  divine  consummation ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  the  whole  lustoiy 
of  art  affords  but  few  examples  of  its 
worthy  treatment  It  is  fortunate,  in- 
deed^ for  any  art  when  it  sets  forth  for 
its  highest  and  ultimate  achievement 
some  inaccessible  perfection;  then 
life  and  labour  b^me  an  earnest 
and  strenuous  endeavour;  infinite 
longings,  with  bright  visions  of  tiie 
promised  good,  inspire  to  effort ;  so 
that  man,  although  he  fall  infinitely 
short  of  that  innnity  towards  which 
he  is  pressing,  reaches  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  unaided  power. 
Works  executed  under  the  pressure 
of  such  ardour  unconsciously  divulge 
their  origin.  Works  thus  execute, 
when  man  is  something  more  than 
himself-— when  a  great  idea  has  taken 
possession  of  his  soul  and  life — ^pos- 
sess that  element  which  is  at  once 
the  product  and  inspirer  of  worship. 
It  is  this  element  wnich  gives  to  art 
its  religion,  and  fits  it  to  t^e  part 
in  the  mnctions  of  the  temple. 

Now,  Christianity  being  the  high- 
est form  of  truth,  its  type  in  art— if 
art  indeed  has  ever  given  it  worthy 
expression— must   l&ewise  be  the 
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highest  which  art  has  known.  It 
may,  however,  well  be  doubted 
whether,  even  in  the  most  succesdul 
efforts,  man  has  ever  given,  in  out- 
ward form^  ade<]uate  expression  to 
the  Christian  faith.  The  Pagan  re- 
ligion was  fashioned  by  man,  and 
therefore  the  hand  of  man  could 
more  readily  work  it  out  The  Chris- 
tian claims  not  only  higher  origin, 
but  it  deals  with  truths,  and  subtle 
emotions,  and  phases  of  being,  wbidi 
elude  the  material  grasp  of  art 
Here,  then,  is  the  great  problem  and 
difficulty:  how  to  make  this  material 
form  immaterial ;  how  to  make  mat- 
ter spiritual ;  how  the  artist  may 
breathe  into  the  marble  the  breath  of 
life,  so  that  his  work  shall  become 
a  Hving  souL  This  impressing  of 
thought  upon  matter,  so  that  sunace, 
texture,  material  be  lost,  and  the 
indwelling  idea  alone  present — this 
sinking  of  means  to  the  one  end 
of  mental  expression,  has  been  both 
the  aim  and  the  difficulty  of  all  real 
art 

EUstoiy  shows  that  the  artist  has 
attempted  to  surmount  this  difficulty 
by  two  distinct  and  opposite  means. 
The  school  of  the  mvstics  commenced 
from  the  side  of  the  spirit-world — 
that  of  the  naturalists  from  the  ma- 
terial It  is,  of  course,  to  the  former 
that  M.  Rio  restricts  his  sympathy : 
he  thus  writes : — 

"Mysticism  is  to  painting  what 
ecstasy  is  to  psychologv — a  d^nition 
which  sufficiently  explains  how  deli- 
cate are  the  materiab  we  shall  have 
to  make  use  of  in  this  part  of  our 
histoiy.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  point 
out  the  origin,  and  to  follow  the 
development  of  certain  traditions 
which  impress  one  common  charac- 
ter, almost  always  easily  recognised, 
on  works  which  have  issued  from  the 
same  school ;  it  is  further  necessary 
to  associate  ourselves  by  a  strong  and 

Profound  sympathy  to  certain  re- 
gions ideas,  with  which  this  artist 
in  Ms  studio,  or  that  monk  in  his 
cell,  has  been  more  iMurticularly 
pre-occupied,  and  to  combine  the  re- 
sults of  this  pre-occupation  with  the 
corresponding  sentiments  in  the 
minds  of  their  fellow-citizens.  It  is 
extremely  ^fficult  for  us,  who  have 
not  breathed  that  atmosphere  of 
Christian  poetry  in  the    midst  of 
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which  the  generations  of  that  time 
lived,  to  fulfil  this  condition,  and  we 
generally  pass  with  supercilious  dis- 
dain before  those  miraculous  paint- 
ings which  have  for  several  centuries 
exercised  the  most  soothing  influence 
over  a  multitude  of  human  souls. 
We  do  not  reflect  that  this  silent 
image  of  the  Madonna  and  the 
infant  Jesus  has  spoken  a  mysteri- 
ous and  consoling  language  to  more 
than  (me  heart,  pure  and  humble 
enough  to  comprenend  it ;  and  that 
there  are  perhaps  no  tears  more  pre- 
cious in  the  signt  of  God  than  those 
which  have  watered  the  stones  of 
these  modest  oratories." — P.  124. 

It  is  in  passages  such  as  these  that 
M.  Rio  appears  to  greatest  advan- 
tage. In  justice  to  his  subject  and 
himself,  we  will  venture  on  a  further 
extract,  written  in  the  very  spirit  of 
that  mystic  school,  the  narrow  limits 
of  whidi  constitute  his  restricted  art- 
horizon  : — 

"  In  the  works  of  Perugino  and 
his  disciples,  there  prevails  an  ele- 
ment which  I  am  tempted  to  call 
seraphic,  and  which  is  entirely 
independent  of  symmetrical  arrange- 
ment It  is  this  element,  introduced 
for  the  first  time  into  art  by  Chris- 
tianity, which  gives  the  pictures  of 
the  Umbrian  amsts  such  a  superior- 
ly over  all  others,  and  produces  the 
effect  of  a  fine  poem  on  minds 
capable  of  appreciating  this  order  of 
beauty.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  spec- 
tator depends,  therefore,  on  feelmgs 
which  place  him  more  or  less  in  hiuk 
mony  with  the  objects  before  him. 
Every  imagination  endowed  with 
sufficient  activity,  creates  a  world  for 
itself,  and  seeks,  among  the  produc- 
tions of  the  'fine  arts,  beings  with 
which  to  people  if— P.  221. 

Ab  we  have  before  stated,  the 
radical  and  constant  error  running 
throughout  this  work  is  the  undue 
importance  given  to  the  spirit-origin 
of  art  lliat  schools,  specially  elevat- 
ed and  pure  in  aim,  have  so  origi- 
nated, must  be  admitted.  The  process 
and  stages  of  ^m  development  it  is 
not  d^cult  to  understana  A  mind 
constantly  and  exclusively  possessed 
and  imbued  with  one  mnd  thought 
will  necessarily  mould  the  external 
world  into  corresponding  forms.  The 
bodily  frame,  its  movements,   the 
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tone  of  the  voice,  all  take  on  the 
expression  of  this  one  thoi^ht.  It 
is  this  thought  in  its  omnipotence 
which  guides  the  hand  and  directs 
the  vision.  We  cannot  be  astonish- 
ed that  the  artist-monk,  in  ear- 
nest, and,  it  may  be,  morbid  medita- 
tion, should  become  throughout  his 
whole  soul  and  body  so  actuated  by 
the  moving  thought,  that  straightway, 
without  taking  counsel  of  the  outward 
world,  he  gives  utterance  to  emotions 
by  forms  seen  in  an^-vision,  and 
colours  such  as  gem  cdestial  crowns. 
In  minds  so  buraened,  whether  tiiey 
seek  expression  in  oratorv  or  paint- 
ing, poetry  or  music,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  words,  forms,  colours,  and 
sounds  bear  the  aspect  of  coming  im- 
mediately from  the  spirit -world. 
Such  efforts  are  at  least  true  within 
and  to  themselves :  they  make  moving 
appeal  to  minds  similarly  possessed, 
and  are  valuable  as  recorois  of  high 
spiritual  phenomena.  They  neces- 
sarily, however,  have  their  assigned 
limits  and  inherent  defects.  A  mind 
thus  in  solitude  feeding  on  itself  has 
necessarily  a  short  and  limited  ca- 
reer. Imprisoned  within  its  own  nar- 
row cell,  it  soon  reaches  the  confines 
of  its  existence  :  it  paces  day  by  day 
over  the  same  trodden  pavement ; 
and  the  waUs  which  shut  out  the 
light  and  the  air  dve  back  in  un- 
broken monotony  we  sound  of  but 
one  voice.  To  the  worshipping  at- 
tentive few,  that  voice  may  oe  cher- 
ished as  an  oracle ;  but  the  multitude 
without,  living  in  a  wider  sphere, 
will  seek  for  a  wisdom  resting  on  a 
broader  basis. 

The  mystic  school  of  painting  had, 
according!  V,  like  the  solitaiyin  his  celL 
a  short  and  limited  career.  This  school 
in  its  very  nature  is  necessarily  indi- 
vidual and  inborn, — incapable,  conse- 
quently, in  jjreat  measure,  of  neredi- 
tary  transmission,  or  of  accumulative 
growth,  through  the  combination  of 
co-operative  minds.  Thus  the  indi- 
vidiid  artist,  dwelling  morbidly 
apart,  has  generally  produced  and 
reproduced  with  painful  iteration  the 
same  types  and  motives — the  egotis- 
tic outpouring  of  overwrought  emo- 
tion. Kindred  minds  have  taken 
fire,  enthusiasm  has  grown  into 
worship,  and  thus  a  S3rmpathetic 
school  gathered  around  the  artist. 
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who  sighed  and  sobbed  and  swooned 
upon  the  canvass.  Doubidess  it  must 
be  admitted  that  Fra  Angelico  at 
least  breathed  into  his  forms  the  very 
spirit  of  prayer.  His  an^  figures 
ffaze  in  rapture  on  the  beatific  vision, 
dressed  in  rainbow  heaven -dyed 
robes,  with  wings  of  pure  gold,  kneel- 
ing in  golden  glory — the  tender  hands 
crossed  upon  the  breast — ^forms  re- 
deemed from  all  sorrow  and  care, 
dwelling  for  ever  in  the  joy  and  peace 
of  angelic  beatitude.  The  essential 
unity  between  beauty  and  goodness 
is  nowhere  more  manifest,  goodness 
in  the  life  clothing  itself  in  tne  work 
with  the  robe  of  beauty  as  its  fitting 
apparel  The  goodness  is  meek, 
holy,  devout,  pure,  simple-minded ; 
so  likewise  is  the  beauty  which,  as  a 
thin  veil,  reveals  these  spiritual 
virtuesL 

Still,  afi  we  have  already  said,  an 
art  founded  on  so  narrow  a  basis 
must  necessarily  speedily  attain  the 
limits  of  its  growtn.  £enozzo  Qoz- 
zoli,  in  the  Riccardi  palace  of  Florence, 
and  at  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa, 
certainly  did  not  push  the  style  of 
Angelico  to  a  further  perfection. 
For  like  reasons  the  school  of  the 
Memmi  in  Sienna  lingered  throiu^h  a 
debilitated  morbid  existence,  ana  at 
length  died  out  of  inanity,  having 
failed,  on  a  basis  so  unsubeitantial,  to 
rear  art  to  its  highest  exaltation. 
From  this  eminently  spiritual  school 
proceeded,  for  more  tnan  an  entire 
century,  one  doleful  monotonous 
whine.  The  spiritual  type  of  tiiis 
clique  was  grafted  upon  the  Byzan- 
tine, and  rented  in  a  form  the  nega- 
tion of  evil,  assuming  in  its  positive 
aspect  a  placid,  unruffled,  nerveless 
sentimentality.  It  at  length,  by  the 
inherent  necessity  of  its  origin  and 
growth,  sank  into  a  servile,  morbid 
mannerism;  the  separate  individu- 
ality of  the  artist  was  surrendered  to 
the  tyranny  of  the  dominant  type, 
and,  m  the  hackneyed  conventional 
reproduction  of  the  saints,  art  sank 
into  a  mere  manufiujture.  It  is 
scarcely  neoessaiy  to  observe,  that 
the  temporaiv  resuscitation  under 
Pinturiccnio  Razzi  originated  from 
the  introduction  of  forei^  elements. 
Thus  this  school,  morbidly  feeding 
upon  self,  sank  into  disease,  debility, 
and   death,  without  fulfilling  anj 
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mission  commensurate  with  its  aim. 
It  died,  lacking  that  li^ht,  air,  and 
nature  essential  to  endurmg  vitality. 

The  decline  and  fall  of  the  spiritiud 
schools  constitute  one  of  the  most 
important  lessons  which  the  history 
of  art  afforda  It  is  just  at  this  point 
that  M.  Rio's  pmlosophy  breaks 
down.  It  was  at  this  epoch  that  the 
study  of  nature,  rightly  directed  and 
employed,  became  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  further  and  full  maturity 
of  art  Now,  we  most  readily  join 
M.  Bio  in  denouncinj^  that  low  and 
literal  imitation  of  nature,  whereby 
mean,  d^raded,  and  individual  forms 
became  enthroned  as  the  MadonniL 
and  thrust  as  saints  into  works  of 
sacred  import  Stilly  if  art  were 
ever  to  be  capable  of  mdefinite  pro- 
gression—if it  were  to  escape  that 
conventional  and  soulless  repetition 
of  mannered  restricted  types,  which, 
under  the  exclusively  spiritual 
schools,  seemed  an  inevitable  &te — 
it  became  absolutely  needful  that 
some  renewing  and  saving  element 
should  be  incorporated-—  and  that 
element  was  nature.  The  time  had 
arrived  when  the  laws  of  vision,  the 
forms  and  functions  of  the  human 
body,  and  the  evidences  of  the  senses, 
coula  no  longer  be  neglected  even  in 
the  fictions  and  fcuicies  of  art  Per- 
spective, anatomy,  and  accuracv  of 
drawing,  were  rightiy  requirea  of 
those  1^  which  were  dependent 
upon  visible  forms  for  their  language 
01  expression.  It  can  scarcely  Be 
surprising  that  the  right  direction  of 
these  new  studies  was  at  first  little 
understood.  We  find,  indeed,  even  to 
this  day,  the  most  conflicting  notions 
respecting  the  true  relation  which 
ought  to  subsist  between  nature  and 
the  arts.  We  shall  not  now  attempt 
to  traverse  the  wide  field  which  here 
opens  to  view.  We  shall  limit  our 
remarks  to  the  study  of  nature  as  a 
means  to  the  fullest  developm^it  of 
those  Christian  types  which  M.  Rio 
riffhtly  regards  as  the  true  poetry  of 
OEristian  art 

It  is  manifest  that  an  art  which 
enters  the  mind  through  the  senses 
cannot  be  wholly  spiritual ;  that  its 
roirituality  is,  after  all,  but  a  special 
phase  of  ma^rialism.  A  cusem- 
Dodied  w^mt  may  exist— a  disem- 
bodied art  cannot    It  therefore  be- 
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comes  important  to  inquire  in  what 
mode  ana  by  what  means  any  art 
can  become  spiritual ;  or,  again,  by 
what  inverse  process  thoimit  may 
become  material  ?  It  is  evident  that 
mind  cannot  create  material  forms 
out  of  nothing ;  that  it  must  first 
come  in  contact  with  matter  before 
it  can  mould  that  matter  according 
to  its  will.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  art-types,  however  appa- 
rentiy  the  offspring  of  mental  growth, 
can  nave  had  an  mdependent  spirit- 
ual origin.  Art  has  not  originated, 
like  the  mathematics,  by  the  pure  de- 
duction of  reason ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
has  grown  and  reached  maturity 
through  observation  and  induction 
founded  on  the  study  of  nature.  The 
art  of  the  cloister  resembled  too 
closely  the  philosophy  of  the  middle 
ages;  and  both  alike,  promising  much, 
failed,  from  the  same  causes,  to  ren- 
der art  or  knowledge  efficient  instru- 
ments for  human  progression.  It 
was  not  till  observation  and  the  de- 
liberate study  of  nature  formed  a 
wide  and  certain  basis  for  an  induc- 
tive philosophy,  that  art  and  science 
entered  on  that  sure  career  which 
knows  no  limits  in  the  promise  of 
advancement  It  was  this  appeal  to 
nature  which  gave  to  a  worn-out  art, 
in  this  its  new  progress,  a  never-end- 
ing variety  in  an  exhaustless  beauty 
and  an  infinite  truth.  The  artist, 
who  once  in  seclusion  had  woven  as 
a  shroud  the  mazy  cobweb  of  mystic 
and  entangled  thought  and  dreamy 
form,  now  walked  the  wide  earth  in 
search  of  its  manifold  treasures. 

In  the  building  up  of  an  art-phi- 
losophy, in  the  n^ht  reading  of  art- 
histoiy,  two  opposite  errors,  originat- 
ing in  partial  truths,  must  be  guarded 
against  The  spiritualist  unduly  en- 
hances the  spiritual  elements ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  materialist  as 
exclusively  insists  on  the  implicit 
rendering  of  nature.  Each  of  these 
positions  is  both  true  and  fjEdse ;  true, 
when  the  one  is  limited  and  controlled 
by  the  other ;  false,  when  either  be- 
comes exclusively  paramount  The 
difilculty  lies  in  assigning  to  each  its 
due  and  lawful  province.  The  per* 
sonality  of  art  is  analogous  to  the 
personality  of  man.  It  is  difficult  to 
tell  where  spirit  ends  and  material  ex* 
istence  oommences— to  ascertain  the 
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laws  and  fanctionB  of  each,  and  the 
relation  which  the  one  holds  with  the 
other.  Art,  like  man,  is  neither 
wholly  spiritual  nor  exclusively  ma- 
terial ;  each  element  overlaps  and 
blends  with  the  other;  from  one 
point  of  view  it  would  appear  that 
the  outward  bodily  form  regulates 
the  spirit  and  again  the  spirit  would 
seem  to  iashion  and  govern  the  out- 
ward form.  Certain  it  is  that  be- 
tween the  two  elements  there  is  an 
indissoluble  union ;  that  art  has  at 
once  a  body  and  a  soul,  and  is  conse- 
quently subject  to  the  joint  operation 
of  physical  and  spiritual  lawa  The 
sane  mind  in  a  sound  body  is  not  less 
essential  to  a  work  of  art  than  to 
man  himself. 

Now,  we  believe  that  the  highest, 
the  widest,  the  most  manifold  spirit- 
ualism in  art  is  to  be  attained  only 
through  the  rightful  study  of  nature. 
We  certainly  by  this  rightful  study 
do  not  intend  the  manual  photogra- 
phic copyism  of  individual  accidental 
nature.  For  a  mental  or  spiritual 
result,  it  is  manifest  that  the  mind  of 
the  student  must  be  brought  into  ac- 
tion. His  eye  must  not  be  the  servile 
lens  of  a  camera,  which  receives  with 
equal  sympathy,  or  rather  without 
sympathy,  all  rays  j&x)m  all  objects. 
With  the  fine  frenzy  rolling,  his  eye 
must  be 

"  Dowered  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the 
scorn  of  Bcorn, 
ITie  love  of  love." 

In  the  recesses  of  the  artist's  mind 
lie  dormant  spuitual  pictures,  which 
necessarily  remain  vague  and  indefi- 
nite, without  form  or  substance,  mere 
cravings  after  beauty  and  perfection, 
until  brought  into  contact  with  the 
outward  world    This  mental  unde- 
fined picture  of  perfection  then  finds 
in  nature  a  response  to  its  own  wants  ; 
it  discovers  that  nature  herself  is 
alise  what  the  soul  has 
for ;  that  the  spirit  of 
spirit  of  nature  are  in- 
n^  and  aim :  and  that 
igntly  receivea.  may  be 
y  the  type  of  tne  spirit- 
le  perfecting  of  this  out- 
ble  type  is  the  hi^h  and 
em  which  the  artist  has 
ie  task  is  difficult,  be- 
>e  does  not  exist  as  a 
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complete  and  separate  unit  in  crea- 
tion. Nature  is  now  no  loneer  a 
pure  thought-product.  Chaos  has  a 
second  time  set  in,  contending  with 
the  thought-element  of  symmetry ; 
and  thus  the  perfect  type— the  im- 
press of  the  creating  Godnead,  which 
God.  when  He  beheld  as  the  result  of 
His  labour,  pronoimced  to  be  good — is 
now  marred  by  those  demons  whicli 
took  possession  of  the  earth  when  the 
angelsfledfrom  paradise.  Yet  though 
man  is  fallen,  and  the  earth  in  ruins, 
the  original  divine  type,  though 
marred,  is  not  wholly  obliterate. 
It  was  this  type,  so  mutilated,  scat- 
tered in  dismembered  parts  over  the 
wide  earth,  that  the  Cnristian  artist 
of  the  middle  ages  sought,  under  the 
personification  of  projects,  apostles, 
saints,  to  restore  to  an  original 
beauty  and  perfection.  Herein  con- 
sists tne  true  study  of  nature,  and  the 
highest  function  of  the  artist.  Na- 
ture no  longer  expresses  her  ftdl 
thought  or  perfect  ideal  in  any  one 
example.  No  individual  man  fulfils 
the  abstract  conception  of  man; 
there  is  a  perfect  type  implied,  which 
in  no  one  instance  is  realised.  The 
Christian  or  divine  artist  studies  na- 
ture in  order  to  arrive  at  this  perfect 
form,  in  which  the  ideal  and  the  actual 
shall  become  one,  and  the  spirit-world 
of  beautv,  truth,  and  goodness  obtain 
a  complete  outward  typical  expres- 
sion. The  widowed  disembodied 
soul  of  this  perfection,  wandering  up 
and  down  on  the  earth  a  houseless 
forsaken  §host,  finds  at  length  a  body 
to  inhabit—is  clothed  afresh— is 
married  in  immortal  wedlock  to  its 
earth-bom  spouse. 

It  is  this  inductive  study  erf"  na- 
ture which  has  led  to  all  the  highest 
works  of  art.  The  drawings  and 
minutely  accurate  sketches  of  Leo- 
nardo, in  which  no  form,  deformity, 
or  expression  of  human  or  animal 
life  escaped  his  observation,  abun- 
dantly prove  that  his  matured  works 
were  elaborated  through  a  long  and 
arduous  process  of  induction.  His 
type  of  Christ,  as  the  full  consum- 
mation of  this  studied  elaboration^ 
so  vastly  in  advance  of  Giotto 
Orcagna,  Fra  Angelico.  the  Siennese 
school,  and  all  similar  attempts, 
proves,  by  the  test  of  practical  sac- 
cess,  that  the  perfected  ideal  is  tho 
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highest  ultimate  Droduct  of  the  real 
In  his  ''  Last  Supper.**  the  only 
work  which  adequatel^r  expresses 
either  his  genius  or  his  acquired 
knowled^,  the  heads  realise  that 
combination  of  individual  character, 
and  consequent  life  and  detailed 
truth,  with  a  generalised  tyne.  which 
can  result  onfy  from  this  laoorious 
and  inductive  study  of  nature.  The 
solitary,  by  meditation  in  his  retreat, 
could  never  have  punted  such  a  pic- 
tura  It  was  needful  that  Leonioxlo 
should  not  merely  meditate,  but  ob- 
serve ;  that  he  should  go  abroad  into 
the  world,  and  learn  how  nature 
worked ;  what  she  did,  and  how  she 
did  it  Having  diligently  collected 
all  the  facts,  then,  ana  not  till  then, 
came  the  period  for  induction.  At 
the  stage  of  growth  to  which  art  had 
now  arrived,  intuitions,  inspirations, 
with  their  vague  dreamy  generalities, 
no  longer  sufi&ced;  study,  know- 
ledge, and  arduous  labour  henceforth 
be^une  essential  even  to  genius 
itsel£  Reynolds,  in  his  Fifteenth 
Discourse,  in  speaking  of  Michael 
Angelo,  thus  wntes  on  this  subject : 
**  Tne  ^reat  artist  who  has  been  so 
much  the  subject  of  the  present  dis- 
course^ was  distinguished  even  from 
his  inmncy  for  his  indefatigable  di- 
ligence; and  this  was  continued 
tmrough  his  whole  life,  till  prevented 
by  extreme  old  age.  The  poorest  of 
men,  as  he  observed  himself,  did  not 
labour  from  necessity  more  than  he 
did  from  choice.  Indeed,  from  all 
the  circumstances  related  of  his  life, 
he  appears  not  to  have  had  the  least 
conception  that  his  art  was  to  be 
acquired  by  any  other  means  than 
great  kbour ;  and  yet  he,  of  all  men 
that  ever  lived,  might  make  the 
greatest  pretensions  to  the  efficacy 
of  native  genius  and  inspiration.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  would  have 
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moulding,  creating  power — fashion- 
ing the  rude,  disconnected^  discordant 
elements  into  the  symmetry  of  types 
and  representative  forms.  The  men- 
tal antitypes,  of  which  we  have  before 
spoken,  tne  offspring  of  genius,  are 
in  their  intuitive  origin  vague  and 
formless;  they  reauire  data  on  which 
to  build,  which  oata  the  exhaustive 
and  inductive  study  of  nature  sup- 
pliea  These  spiritual  antitypes,  thus 
moulded  upon  nature,  may,  by  the 
condition  of  their  origin,  the  more 
readily  translate  their  spirit-being 
into  liodily  form,  and  thus  create  in 
plastic  art  their  corresponding  mate- 
rial types.  The  primal  antit]me  thus 
dwelling  in  the  artist-mind,  noating 
in  an  mtermediate  state  between 
spiritual  and  material  existence,  is, 
as  it  were,  the  heaven-bom  pattern 
from  whicn  the  earthly  art-type  of 
the  beautiiiil  and  the  perfect  is  ulti- 
mately fashioned.  There  are  thus 
several  stages  of  progressive  growth 
through  wnich  the  artist*s  genius 
must  pass  before  it  reaches  the  con- 
summation of  a  great  work.  The 
first  starting-point  is  that  of  vague 
intuition,  if  tne  term  may  for  the 
occasion  be  allowed  to  express  a 
latent,  but  as  y;et  inoperative  mental 
power  or  capacity.  In  this  state  of 
intuition  the  germs  of  the  matured 
antitype  are  as  yet  vague  and  form- 
less, until  counsel  has  been  taken  of 
the  outer  world.  A  defined  antitype 
is  thus  the  product  resulting  in  tne 
action  and  reaction  of  the  latent 
intuition  upon  visible  nature — is  the 
point  of  contact  between  the  spiritual 
and  the  material— the  resolution  of 
the  inward  and  outward  forces  in  a 
joint  mental  result  The  philosophic 
artist  having  thus,  through  the  study 
of  nature,  formea  to  himself  anti- 
types and  laws  of  beauty,  fulfilling 
his   inward    mental   requirings,   is 
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aooording^j  endeayoured  to  express 
in  art-form  his  mental  conc^tion 
of  typical  beauty.  His  Madonnas, 
saints,  and  eyen  the  characters  which 
approach  mon  nearly  to  actual  life, 
are  all  eridently  the  result  of  the 
same  mode  of  thought  and  study. 
It  is  manifest  that  ne  had  brougnt 
nature  to  the  appeal  and  test  of  men- 
tal antitypes  of  perfection.  Thus  he 
correctea  the  accidents  and  Mings 
of  indiyidual  nature  by  her  hi^er 
and  more  general  intention^  and 
found,  as  a  mial  result,  that  his  own 
thougnts  and  nature's  thoughts  were 
one  I  that  the  antitypes,  the  offspring 
of  his  genius  and  study,  were  spirit- 
transcnpts  of  nature's  typical  rorms 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  f^ect 

The  maturing  and  perfecting  of 
a  pure  and  noble  type  seems  to  us 
worthy  of  the  oontinned  effort  of  an 
entire  life.  The  study  of  nature  and 
art  in  their  mutual  relations  thus 
becomes  a  sphere  of  the  hi^est 
thought  and  the  noblest  effort  To 
distinguish  between  accident  and  es- 
sence, to  discoyer  in  nature  a  ruling, 
peryading  thought  struggling  for 
expression  in  outward  form ;  to  un- 
derstand and  interpret  nature's  lan- 
guage ;  to  arriye  at  a  manifold  and 
complete  symbolism  in  which,  by 
yirtue  of  the  essential  relation  be- 
tween matter  and  spirit,  thought  be- 
comes form,  and  form  agun  expresses 
thought:  this  is  that  arduous  and 
life-Ion^  study  of  nature  which  the 
perfecting  of  art  demanda  Through 
this  systematic  inductiye  study,  this 
interrogating  and  communing  with 
nature,  she  loses  her  exchisiyely  ma- 
terial phase ;  her  manifold  manifes- 
tations at  length  resolye  themselyes 
into  a  series  and  system  of  types 
expressiye  of  a  corresponding  system 
of  thoughta  It  will  then  be  found 
that  the  forms  of  beauty  and  of 
truth  which  the  artist  has  inwardly 
been  craying  for— forms  which,  in 
certain  moments  of  clear  mental  yi- 
sion,  appeared  ready  to  rise  spontane- 
ously out  of  thoughts  but  which,  like 
other  yisions  of  the  fancy,  eyer  elude 
actual  grasp— it  will  be  found,  we 
sa^  that  these  forms  of  perfect  truth 
and  beauty  lie  yeiled  beneath  the 
nide  fashion  of  the  actual— lie  buried, 
ut  not  wholly  mutilated,  beneath 
e  confused  debris  of  disordered  na- 
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tura  We  scarcely  know  a  hi^ier 
training,  a  mc^e  noble  career  oi  men- 
tal progression,  than  that  which  here 
presents  itselfl  The  student  mind 
first  experiences  certain  inborn  long- 
ings for  a  manifestation  of  the  per- 
fect, and,  casting  a  casual  dance  oyer 
nature,  turns  awayunsatisned.  Again 
he  looks  deeper,  and  at  len^  dis- 
coyers  the  scattered  indications  of 
what  he  needs.  Carefully  bringing 
together  the  dismembered  fra^ents, 
he  gradually  builds  up  the  idol  of 
his  worship,  and  forms  to  himself 
the  outwara  type  and  symbol  of  his 
ideal  desires.  But,  by  the  law  of 
all  noble  minds,  he  aspires  still 
higher:  taking  this  mature  form 
unto  himself  he  dwells  with  it, 
realises  it,  jpoeaeBaes  it :  at  length  he 
be^;ins  to  reel  within  himself  capa- 
cities for  something  still  more  per- 
fect, and,  in  midnight  yidons  and 
noontide  dreams,  the  shadow  of  a 
better  reality  passes  before  his  gaze. 
He  awakens  from  his  waking  dr^uns, 
walks  again  the  beauteous  earth, 
finds  that  his  eyes  are  opened  afresh 
to  perfections  he  had  neyer  seen 
before,  and  eagerhr  gathers  new 
flowers  and  forms  of^beaut^  to  adorn 
more  richly  the  altar  of  his  worship. 
Speedily  he  grows  like  unto  that 
which  he  adores,  but  his  insatiable 
desires  still  demand  a  higher  perfec- 
tion. Thus  he  presses  onward ;  each 
realised  type  forming  the  basis  of 
further  spiritual  growth,  and  leading 
to  types  still  more  matured.  Thus, 
were  it  possible,  man,  through  an  in- 
finite series,  would  reach  an  infinite 
perfection.  In  this  race  between  the 
nature  of  man  and  the  naturo  which 
lies  around  him,  neither  has  eyer  ex- 
hausted the  possibility  of  its  re- 
sources, nor  reached  the  ultimate 
ffoal  which  lies  in  the  distance  of  in- 
finity. Still  hidden  in  the  depths  of 
natiure,  a  deeper  nobler  truth  is  slum- 
bering than  tine  artist  has  yet  grasp- 
ed, and  in  human  nature  ues  a 
deeper,  holier  want  than  art  has  satis- 
fied. The  student  who  uses  paint- 
ing or  sculpture  as  an  instrument  of 
mental  adyancement.  will  thankfully 
rest  for  a  season  with  forms  of  high 
and  holy  beauty ;  yet  he  turns  at 
leiDMk  away,  aaking  for  something 
still  more  excellent,  and  jpeoples  the 
heayen  of  his  inu^^tion  with  0- 
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more  beauteooB  perfection.  Thns  it 
is  that  no  head  of  Christ  yet  painted 
fdlly  realises  the  requirements  of  the 
highest  minds — ^no  countenance  of  the 
Madonna,  of  saint,  or  angel,  has  yet 
worthily  endowed  with  outward 
form  the  highest  attributes  of  the 
femsde  character. 

The  relation  which  subsists  be- 
tween Christian  art  and  nature,  we 
hope,  is  now  made  evident  Cnris- 
tianity,  supernatural  in  its  origin, 
takes  root  in  the  outer  world  of 
nature,  and  is  consequently  in  its 
actual  manifestations  not  wholly  free 
frx)m  the  operation  of  natural  laws. 
The  Christian  code  of  morals,  indeed, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  re-enactment, 
under  special  and  diyine  authority, 
of  the  original  and  fundamental 
laws  of  Providence.  It  is  evident, 
then,  that,  by  anticipation^  types  of 
the  Christian  virtues  nught  have 
subsisted  in  humanity  anterior  to 
the  historical  origin  of  Christianity 
itself.  Again,  Christianity,  exerting 
on  the  worla  a  new  and  operative 
power,  moulded  the  outward  forms 
of  humanity  into  new  or  modified 
types.  Supernatural  agencies  mark- 
ed their  impress  upon  the  bodily 
aspect  no  less  than  upon  the  out- 
ward life.  From  these  considera- 
tions it  becomes  still  more  manifest 
into  what  gross  error  M.  Rio  has 
Bedlen,  when  he  condemns  without 
reserve  the  entrance  of  naturalism 
into  Christian  art  Nature,  whether 
human  or  more  exclusively  material, 
still  retained,  at  all  periods  of  the 
world's  history,  much  of  the  poetry 
and  purity  of  its  first  estate ;  and  on 
the  entrance  of  Christianity,  it  neces- 
sarily, in  some  measure,  took  the  im- 
press of  Christian  virtues,  and  be- 
came redeemed  from  its  degradation 
and  depravity. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  re- 
fute a  fallacy  which  runs  through 
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formation  contained  in  this  chapter 
is,  that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  paintmg, 
since  the  time  of  Masaccio,  hua 
made  rapid  progress  in  external  de- 
velopment, on  the  other  it  has 
ceased  to  be,  for  the  greater  number 
of  artists,  one  of  the  forms  of  Chris- 
tian poetry."— P.  122. 

The  cause  of  this  is  manifest  The 
evil  arose,  not  necessarily  in  the 
study  of  nature,  but  from  the  want 
of  a  right  study.  The  individual 
actual  modeL  with  all  the  accidental 
defects  of  place,  time,  and  circum- 
stance, was  servilely  copied.  Por- 
traits of  individuals  were  introduced 
as  saints  and  Madonnas;  for  the 
most  part  no  effort  was  made  to 
arrive  at  high  essential  types,  and  thus 
art  necessarily  in  many  directions  de- 
gjenerated  into  a  literal  circumstan- 
tial naturalism.  The  best  and  most 
spiritual  works,  however,  of  Raphael 
ought  to  have  taught  M.  Rio  that, 
even  historically,  this  study  of  nature 
led  to  the  highest  known  art-mani- 
festation; that  existing  abuses  and 
evils  were  not  necessarily  inherent : 
that  naturalism  m&j  be  rendwea 
compatible  with  spiritualism;  and 
that,  as  we  have  already  shown,  the 
two  elements  must  grow  up  together 
in  reciprocal  relationship  oefore  art 
can  attain  to  any  high  poetry  or 
truth^  or  assert  for  itself  any  efficient 
position  as  an  agent  in  man's  ad- 
vancement 

Christian  art,  according  to  M.  Rio, 
lost  its  unity  and  purity  of  purpose 
by  the  intrusion  of  naturalism  and 
raganism.  Of  the  first  element  we 
have  already  spoken  :  we  shall  now 
briefly  point  out  the  errors  into  which 
this  wnter  has  fallen  concerning  the 
second.  His  position  involves  a 
partial  truth,  and  is  supported  ac- 
cordingly bv  partial  evidence.  It 
was  inevitably  necessaiy,  when  art 
assumed  a  wider  range  of  — ^-—^ 
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endured,  but  necessarily  passed  on, 
for  better  and  for  worse,  into  more 
matured  complex  ^wth.  The  his- 
torian of  art  is  not  lustified  in  dwell- 
ing in  exclusive  admiration  on  this 
simplicity  and  unity ;  he  is  bound  at 
the  same  time  to  recognise  the  con- 
comitant imperfections.  It  is  not 
enough  that  subjects  of  the  Baptism^ 
the  Ijracifixiony  and  the  Entomb- 
merit,  are  treated  with  earnest  feel- 
ing and  strict  adherence  to  the  re- 
levancy of  incidents  and  characters ; 
we  have  a  right  to  complain  that 
draperies  are  cast  into  impossible 
folos ;  that  the  human  frame  is  thrown 
into  impossible  attitudes  :  and  that 
anatomical  structure  is  unirormly  out- 
raged. It  is  manifest  that  this  state 
of  transitional  ignorance  could  not 
be  permitted  permanently  to  endure. 
For  a  season  essential  elements  might 
from  necessity  remain  in  abeyance. 
It  were,  indeea,  manifestly  impossible 
that  the  entire  range  of  art,  its  need- 
ful perspective,  anatomy,  laws  of 
colour,  hght,  shade,  and  composi- 
tion, should  obtain  equal  and  con- 
temporaneous development.  It  was 
therefore,  perhaps,  desirable  that  dur- 
ing certain  epochs  some  one  and  re- 
stricted element  should  receive  ex- 
clusive attention.  Thus,  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  Christian  art,  spiritualism 
became  the  dominant  idea,  and 
painting  and  sculpture  accordingly 
assumed  forms  of  spiritual  asceti- 
cism J  the  mortification  of  the  body 
even  in  art  was  regarded  as  more 
than  a  negative  virtue ;  and  the  very 
neglect  of  anatomy^  perspective,  and 
material  laws  constituted  but  the  art- 
manifestation  of  the  faith  and  life 
which  deliberately  ignored  the  allure- 
ments and  realities  of  the  outward 
world.  A  reaction — ^a  revulsion — 
much  to  be  desired,  inevitably  fol- 
lowed. No  sooner  had  a  knowledge 
of  the  human  frame  been  acquired, 
than  the  power  of  drawing  was  osten- 
tatiously displayed.  LastJud^ents 
were  paintea  at  Orvietto  and  in  the 
Sistine.  apparently  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose or  throwing  the  body  into  oiffi- 
cult  attitudes ;  and  the  subject,  instead 
of  becoming  a  triumph  of  religion, 
sank  into  a  mere  demonstration  of 
aiiatomy.  In  like  manner,  the  Bap- 
tism of  Christ,  which,  in  the  spiritual 
epoch  of  art^  was  represented  as  under 
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the  guardianship  of  adoring  angels, 
was  degraded  into  an  occasion  for  the 
display  of  nudities  uponarivei^s  bank, 
ana  the  descending  dove  at  length  be- 
came a  mere  episode  to  river  bathing. 
Yet  it  was  needful  that  this  even 
should  for  a  season  be  endured.  It  is 
perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that  men 
who,  at  the  cost  of  vast  labour,  had 
made  the  conquest  of  difficulties  so 
great,  should  not  seek  occasion  for  the 
display  of  their  knowledge.  It  was 
ne^^,  it  was  desirable,  that  art 
should  thus  gain  a  mastery  over  the 
constitution  of  man  and  of  nature ; 
and  the  writer  who  passes  unquali- 
fied censure  upon  this  stage  in  its 
hirtory,  fails  to  recognise  the  im- 
portance of  that  revolution  whidi 
enfranchised  art  from  medieval  ser- 
vility, established  the  supremacy  of 
nature,  and  asserted  the  fireedom  of 
genius. 

Now,  the  great  agent  in  this  new 
growth  was  classic  sculpture.  It 
was  the  discovery  and  study  of  the 
antique  by  Mantegna  in  Mantua, 
it  was  the  opening  of  the  classic 
gaiden  of  the  Medici  in  Florence, 
which  first  gave  this  new  direction 
to  the  art  of  the  middle  ages.  This 
was  the  dawning  of  a  great  idea  on 
an  art  which,  with  much  that  was 
high  and  excellent,  was  still  exclusive 
and  narrow-minded.  It  was  a  reve- 
lation of  the  truth  that  the  human 
body  is  not  a  ]^rison-house,  but  a 
temple ;  that  this  bodily  structure 
is  not  only  a  skUful  mecnanism,  but 
that  in  all  its  parts  it  bears  the 
fashion  of  the  som  it  enshrines ;  that 
the  beauty,  the  delicacy,  the  subtlety 
of  thought  give  expression  to  eveiy 
form  and  movement ;  that  it  is  this 
bodily  structure  which  specially  de- 
monstrates to  all  creation  the  inse- 
parable connection  between  matter 
and  spirit.  Until  this  new  inburst 
of  knowledge,  art  was  limited  in  ex- 

Eression  to  tnehand  and  countenance ; 
enceforth  the  whole  bodily  frame 
was  to  become  instinct  wim  a  per- 
vading thought ;  it  was  needful  uiat 
resignation  or  resolution,  love  or  hate, 
should  mark  their  corresponding  type 
and  expression  upon  musde,  limb, 
and  torso. 

We  cannot  now  pretend  to  do 
justice  to  this  portion  of  the  question. 
We  content  oundves  with  denounc- 
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ing  the  monstrous  doctrine,  that  the 
study  of  works  which  are  examples 
of  the  utmost  perfection  that  art  nas 
ever  reached,  could  prove  lastingly 
detrimental  to  art's  best  interest 
We  have  little  admiration  for  the 
taste  which  can  worship  the  admitted 
loveliness  of  Fra  Angehco's  Madonna 
della  Stella,  and  at  the  same  time 
deny  all  beauty  to  the  Venus  of  Milo, 
or  to  the  Genius  of  the  Vatican.  The 
highest  excellence  wherever  found, 
products  of  genius  whatever  form 
they  may  assume,  claim  the  allegiance 
of  ail  true  and  catholic  worshippers. 
It  is  narrow,  exclusive,  and  tmtrue, 
to  insist  that  the  early  Christian 
schools  contain  all  desirable  perfec- 
tions; it  is  prejudicial  to  the  best 
interests  of  art.  to  close  the  vision  to 
the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  so-called 
Pagan  works,  and  thus  to  place  an 
impassable  barrier  between  the  re- 
ciprocal influence  of  two  high  mani- 
festations of  human  genius — varied 
phases  of  the  same  art-impulse  — 
manifold  manifestations  of  man's 
insatiable  love  of  the  perfect  and  the 
beautiful  It  is  false  to  assert  that 
Christian  art  is  wholly  spiritual, 
while  classic  art  is  exclusively  phy- 
sical It  may  well,  indeed,  be  douot^ 
whether  the  whole  range  of  history 
can  show  works  more  ^rand,  and 
godlike,  and  therefore  spiritual,  than 
the  head  of  Jupiter  in  the  Vatican, 
or  the  various  busts  of  Juno  in  the 
Ludovisi  palace,  and  in  the  museums 
of  the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol  In 
like  manner,  the  ideal  neads  of 
Ariadne,  of  Alexander,  and  Apollo, 
are  all  tjnpical  of  a  beauty  ana 
grandeur  or  soid  which  cannot  well 
Be  carried  to  a  fiurther  perfection. 

The  secularisation  or  art,  as  it  is 
called,  was  far  irom  an  unmitigated 
evil  The  middle-age  paintings  of 
Madonnas  and  saints  had  given  but 
A  partial  and  donnatic  expression  to 
the  goodness  and  greatness  of  which 
human  nature  was  capable,  while  the 
beauty  and  glory  of  tne  outer  world 
had  been  well-nigh  forgotten.  The 
hymn  of  universal  nature  seemed 
suspended  from  that  time  when  the 
angelic  host  burst  into  song  at  the 
birth  of  a  Saviour.  The  stars  of 
heaven  from  that  moment  were  but 
a  guide  to  the  shepherds'  steps,  or 
be^une  a  diadem  for  the  Virgin's 
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brow ;  while  the  flowers  and  lilies 
of  the  field  served  but  for  the 
Angel  Gabriel's  message,  or  grew 
as  a  soft  carpeting  for  the  gentle 
tread  of  sainted  feet.  But  there 
were  assuredly  in  man  relations 
and  interests  beyond  the  confines 
of  this  sacerdotal  church ;  voices  in 
nature  which  could  not  abide  in 
silence,  and  the  States  of  Italy,  ad- 
vancing in  knowledge  and  in  wealth, 
and  achieving  for  themselves  a  his- 
tory and  position,  created  for  their 
poets  new  themes,  and  gave  to  lite- 
rature and  art  a  wider  sphere.  There 
are  certain  writers  who  would  seek 
to  condemn  this  extended  and  en- 
lightened movement,  by  the  abused 
term  "  secularisation."  They  would 
appear  to  think  that  a  Madonna  and 
an  infant  on  her  knees,  with  St 
Joseph  leaning  over  her  shoulder, 
must  necessarily  be  sacred,  and  that, 
beyond  this  subject  and  sphere,  all 
the  tenderness  of  a  mothers  love,  all 
the  innocence  and  beauty  of  infancy, 
and  all  the  endearing  affections  of 
home,  are  merely  secular.  They  for- 
get that  the  technically  sacred  sub- 
ject is  frequently  in  conception  and 
spirit  merely  secular ;  whife^  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  topic  which 
may  not,  by  virtue  of  the  relation  in 
which  it  stands  to  the  highest  truths, 
acquire  a  sacred  character.  Of  the 
technically  sacred  subjects,  we  con- 
fess we  have  seen  in  the  galleries 
and  churches  of  Europe  more  than 
sufficient.  Tbe  world  does  not  need 
any  further  multiplication  of  "The 
Death  of  Abel"  ^The  Building  of 
the  Ark,"  or  "  The  Overthrow  in  the 
Red  Sea."  We  think  that  it  always 
was,  and  will  be,  an  office  scarcely 
less  sacred  to  proclaim  by  poem  or 
picture  the  ways  and  workings  of 
daily  Providence— to  register  upon 
canvass  or  on  the  printed  page  the 
perpetual  miracle  or  nature.  Xet  it 
oe  acknowledged  that  a  work  is 
sacred  only  in  proportion  as  the 
thought  is  noble  and  divine ;  and 
that  in  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
intellect  of  Italy^  in  the  extended 
sphere  of  civilisation,  there  came  a 
time  when  the  artist  refused  to  be 
circumscribed  by  the  narrow  teach- 
ing of  a  dogmatic  priesthood,  and 
sought  in  the  great  deedB  of  histoiy, 
in  tne  relations  of  social  and  domes- 
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tic  life,  and  among  the  grand  and 
the  beautiful  scenes  of  nature,  sub- 
jects worthy  of  his  pencil 

In  the  great  revolution  thus 
wrought,  the  study  of  classic  works, 
as  we  have  already  said,  was  an  im- 
portant operative  agent.  They  taught 
the  divimtv  of  naturalism,  that  oe- 
yond  the  cloister  of  monastic  art,  in 
the  wide  field  of  nature,  the  senius 
of  a  people  called  Pagan  had  dis- 
covered a  beauty  and  truth  so  pure 
and  so  lofty  as  to  become  itself  sacred. 
We  will  not  undertake  to  justify  all 
that  followed.  Great  thmgs,  yea 
the  very  greatest,  were  done,  but  like- 
wise it  must  be  admitted  tnings  im- 
worthy.  The  history  of  the  aecline 
and  fiul  of  medieval  art  we  shall  not 
now  attempt  to  write.  It  would  in- 
volve topics  relating  to  the  decay  of 
states,  the  d^eneracy  of  their  peo- 
ple, considerations  pohtical  and  social, 
together  with  the  laws  of  the  deve- 
lopment and  the  debasement  of  art 
itself  Upon  these  complex  mat- 
ters we  do  not  enter— we  are  content 
to  have  shown  that  M.  Rio,  by  the 
plausible  use  of  words  begetting 
favour  or  prejudice  —  by  the  rheto- 
rical interweaving  of  "  sacred"  and 
"Christian,"  "naturalistic,"  "Pagan," 
and  "  profane,"  has  involved  him- 
self ana  his  readers  in  pernicious  fal- 
lacy, and  has  failed  in  solving  the 
real  difficulties  of  the  question. 

Four  successive  art-types  have  pass- 
ed before  us  in  review.  The  Classic, 
the  Roman-Christian,  the  Byzantine, 
and  the  Medieval  Each  of  these 
has  in  turn  fallen  into  extinction. 
During  three  hundred  years  no  new 
art-ty]^  has  arisen,  and  at  the  present 
moment  we  borrow  and  adapt,  but 
do  not  create.  This  want  of  a  govern- 
ing type  arises  from  the  absence  of  a 
paramount  idea,  the  non-existence  of 
any  great  and  ruling  thought  sufficient 
to  mark  withdedsive  character  the  li- 
terature and  art  of  the  people.  The  art- 
products  of  the  day  are  consequently 
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desultory,  fragmentary,  and  miscel- 
laneous— ^a  gaUery  of  stray  thoughts 
instead  of  the  earnest  yet  manuold 
expression  of  one  dominant  idea. 
Four  great  types  have,  as  we  have 
said,  sunk  into  extinction,  and  the 
coming  type  of  the  future  awaits  the 
manifestation  of  some  phase  of 
thought,  some  new  ideal,  which  shall 
seek  from  art  its  fitting  material 
form. 

It  is  right  that  the  kingdom  of  Art 
should  remain  under  the  joint  go- 
vernment of  the  "Spiritual,"  Sie 
"  Classical,"  and  the  "Naturalistic" 
These  three  distinct  powers  and  au- 
thorities constitute  "the  three  es- 
tates "  in  the  administration  of  her 
empire.  The  Spiritual  element,  were 
it  allowed  unoivided  sway,  would 
constitute  an  absolute  theocracy,  the 
tyranny  of  which,  as  advocated  by 
M.  Rio,  we  have  been  anxious  to 
throw  off.  The  Classical,  the  second 
of  the  three  estates,  is  an  aristocracy 
which,  by  ancestry  and  merit,  we  be^- 
lieve  to  be  still  entitled  to  wei^h^ 
authority.  Lastly,  the  Naturalistic 
element  constitutes  the  democracy  of 
art,  the  "  vox  j>opul,i^  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  not  necessarily,  in  art 
more  than  in  politics,  the  "  vox  DeiP 
It  is.  then,  in  these  three  elements, 
in  their  mutual  co-operation  ana 
counteraction,  that  the  well-govern- 
ment of  art  is  to  be  sought :  in  the 
spiritual  element  we  obtam  a  divine 
sanction  and  authority ;  in  the  classic 
the  wisdom  of  the  ancients ;  and  in 
naturalism  actual  truth,  or  what  po- 
litical theorists  call  honesty.  The 
future  Bentham  in  art-literature  may 
doubtless  show,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  disciples,  that  such  a  constitution 
contains  all  the  elements  of  the  worst 
administration.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  a  government  so  consti- 
tuted, although  not  a  Utopia,  might 
deliver  the  existing  republic  of  art 
from  threatened  anarchy. 
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There  were,  without  doubt,  many 
advantages  in  that  ancient  style  of 
aicument,  which,  on  tiie  strength  of 
a  differing  opinion,  could  comfortably 
set  down  its  opponent  as  a  blockhead 
or  a  villain.  In  these  days  we  are 
not  permitted  so  f^t  a  satisfaction ; 
and  on  the  whole  it  is  decidedly  much 
less  ameable  to  disprove  the  words 
or  doubt  the  motives  of  one  whom 
we  are  obliged  to  be  polite  to,  or  even 
compelled  to  admire,  than  it  is  to 
overthrow  an  adversair  with  whom 
no  terms  need  to  be  neld  Parlia- 
mentary language  is  of  itself  a  restric- 
tion ;  yet  worse  than  parliamentary 
language  is  the  api)lause  and  honour 
which  we  cannot  in  sincerity  with- 
hold from  a  writer  whom,  notwith- 
standing, it  is  our  present  purpose  to 
prove  (il  we  can)  very  mucn,  and 
rather  unhandsomely,  m  the  wrong. 
The  present  most  notable  historian 
of  these  three  kingdoms  is  a  man 
of  veiy  high  distinction  in  litera- 
ture ; — a  politician,  yet  one  who 
takes  no  shabby  advantage  of  his 
political  opponents— a  member  of  a 
party,  yet  not  a  factionist.  Let  us 
pause  over  again,  that  everjr  one  may 
be  sure  that  we  do  Ml  justice  to  'fax 
Macaulav.  We  feel  perfectly  con- 
vinced tnat  he  has  no  malevolent 
motives  towards  any  man  or  dass  of 
men,  and  as  little  partiality  as  can  be 
expected  from  one  who  shares  the 
common  feelings  of  humanity.  He 
has  taken  pains,  he  has  made  admis- 
sions, he  has  been  very  £ur  towards 
many  individuals,  and  many  measures 
opposed  to  his  own  views ;  yet  with 
all  this  Mr  Macaulay  has  a  certain 
ibiacifc— what  shall  we  call  it  ?— a  most 
adroit  and  admirable  cleverness  in 
the  selection  of  his  materials.  He 
can  fish  you  out  a  damning  sentence 
out  of  pages  of  panee^c  as  skilfully 
as  your  accompushea  London  reader 
can  pick  a  morsel  of  amiable  criticism 
out  of  the  most  disparaging  com- 
ments of  Spectator  or  Athmoeum, 
Li  &ct,  we  are  justified  in  sa^g 
that  a  witness,  when  once  MAj  into 
Mr  Macaulay*8  hands,  says— m  his 
own  IxmA  fde  words,  moreover,  his 
veritable  utterance  not  to  be  excepted 


to  — predsely  what  Mr  Macaulay 
pleases !  We  were  greatly  struck  the 
other  day,  looking  for  a  second  time 
over  Mr  Tennyson's  Maud— a,  poem 
which  we  were  by  no  means  disposed 
to  be  complimentary  to — ^with  tne  ex- 
treme and  exquisite  skill  of  its  con- 
struction, the  admirable  fashion  in 
which  the  story,  poor  and  unworthy 
as  that  is,  was  told.  We  disliked 
and  disapproved  the  book,  but  we 
could  not  deny  ourselves  the  techni- 
cal and  professional  admiration  of  a 
craftsman  towards  the  marvels  of 
constructive  skill  implied  in  its  mak- 
ing. Of  the  same  land,  though  by 
no  means  of  so  high  an  order,  is  the 
admiration  with  which  we  rqzard 
the  knack  of  Mr  Macaulay.  Here 
you  perceive,  most  excellent  reader, 
that  it  is  not  of  the  very  smallest 
importance  what  that  good  extinct 
individual  far  away  in  the  extreme 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  in- 
tended to  say ;  and  from  this  yon 
may  draw  the  comfortable  reflection, 
that  a  future  Mr  Macaulay,  in  the 
middle  of  the  twenty-first,  may  prove, 
by  your  own  honest  words,  in  your 
own  innocent  domestic  letters,  any- 
thing whatever  which  the  said  un- 
born historian  inclines  to  establish. 
Known  opinions,  known  facts,  a  long- 
assured  and  oft-proved  certainty,  can 
make  no  stand  (for  the  moment)  be- 
fore the  rifts  of  such  a  writer,  com- 
bined witn  this  remarkable  kruick  of 
his.  To  call  it  dishonesty  is  to  be 
at  once  uncivil,  libellous,  and  wrong. 
Mr  Macaulay,  we  pledge  our  critical 
word  for  it,  has  the  most  honourable 
intentions,  and  means  nothing  but 
the  honest  truth ;  but  he  has  a  natu- 
ral and  workmanlike  delight  in  find- 
ing the  very  comer-stone  of  his 
structure  among  the  remains  of  some 
old  belligerent,  who,  alive,  would 
have  pufled  the  fabric  down  with 
both  his  hands— and  glories  in  mak- 
ing his  witnesses  prove  the  very 
reverse  of  what  thev  intended  and 
meant  for  true.  And  herein  lies 
the  knack  of  Mr  Macaulav.  He 
knows  what  he  believes  himself— that 
is  the  first  matter ;  and  havinff^  de- 
cided upon  his  own  view,  he  udms 
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oyer  liis  accumulated  store  of  mate- 
rial with  the  practised  eye  of  a  much 
practised  reader,  writer,  and  critic. 
Here  it  is,  hurra !  never  mind  the 
halfniozen  pages  which  give  quite  a 
different  view  of  the  matter ;  here,  in 
half-a^ozen  words,  is  eveiything  the 
historian  can  desire.  So  up  comes 
good  Bishop  Burnet,  red  ana  embar- 
rassed— up  comes  old  Earl  Crawford, 
confused  and  slumbrous — ^up  comes 
the  ancient  Cameronian,  gaimt  and 
doubtful  These  are  their  own  words; 
every  syllable  could  be  sworn  to — ^the 
triumphant  historian  has  not  tam- 
pered with  a  line ;  so  the  unhappy 
witnesses  stand  down,  and  the  au- 
dience bursts  into  a  shout  of  admira- 
tion—^ue  admiration,  well  won  and 
loudly  expressed.  The  matter  is  not 
very  accurate — ^that  is  probable— but 
the  skill  is  above  praise. 

We  ourselves  yield  to  no  one  in  a 
professional  admiration  of  Mr  Macau- 
lay's  knack;  but  we  cannot  help 
admiring  besides  the  glorious  uncer- 
tainty of  this  system  of  probation, 
by  aid  of  which  we  freely  undertake 
to  establish,  from  his  own  works,  and 
the  general  press  of  the  country,  that 
Mr  Macaulay  himself  is  one  of  the 
dullest  and  least  able  writers  upon 
record  ;  that  his  Ballads  are  doggrel ; 
his  Essays  tui^gid;  his  History  too 
heavy  and  too  accurate  for  anything 
but  a  clasB-book.  All  these,  and  as 
many  other  facts  of  the  same  kind 
as  he  has  a  mind  for,  we  readily  un- 
dertake to  prove  to,  we  trusty  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  historian — 
all  by  a  judicious  use  of  his  own 
knack  of  historical  interpretation; 
or  if  that  should  not  content  him. 
anything  else  in  this  universal  world 
which  it  may  please  him  to  choose. 

An  ^ucatea  eye  is  almost  as  good 
as  an  additional  sense.  Tour  artist 
hurries  over  a  hundred  scenes  of 
beauty  which  we  take  double  time  to 
look  at.  Why  I  not  because  his  ad- 
miration is  less,  but  because  he  takes 
in  at  a  glance  what  we  travel  over 
in  detail  bit  by  bit.  and  only  gain  a 
harmonious  idea  or  when  time  has 
made  it  familiar  to  us.  So  of  our- 
selves in  our  own  department :  do 
you  suppose  the  critic  plods  over 
every  line  and  every  page,  as  vou  do, 
most  conscientious  reader  ?  But  the 
ractised  eye  glances  along  the  sheet 
Ve  an  arrow ;  sees  \xj  an  instinct 
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what  it  wants;  possesses  itself  of 
manner  and  matter  without  once 
aliffhtin^  steadily  upon  its  subject, 
ana  cames  off  its  gleanings  before  the 
slower  public  is  done  with  its  paper- 
knife.  In  this  panoramic  survey  it  is 
^uite  marvellous  to  the  unpractised 
imagination  to  realise  how  little  real 
injustice  we  do  to  any  one,  urdess  we 
intend  it,    Mr  Macaulay  possesses  in 

Serfection  this  vision  and  &culty  not 
ivine.  His  eye  is  educated  to  the 
nicest  pitch  ;  he  lights  upon  the 
minute  oasis,  in  a  wide  wilderness  of 
hostile  matter,  with  flight  as  rapid 
and  unerring  as  it  is  graceful,  and 
seizes  with  rare  skill  upon  the  word 
that  suits  him,  though  it  be  shrined 
in  the  very  heart  and  centre  of  a 
thousand  words  which  suit  him  not. 
All,  or  almost  all,  that  Mr  Macau- 
lay has  done  in  the  way  of  misrepre- 
sentation is  done  after  this  fashion, 
and  an  extremely  convincing  fashion 
it  is,  at  the  first  glance,  and  scarcely 
to  be  disputed.  At  the  first  glance, 
Mr  MacaulaVs  deli^htfrd  volumes 
carry  everything  before  them ;  but 
true  histoiy  has  a  longer  and  severer 
trial  to  stand. 

The  biggest  prsonage  assailed  by 
Mr  Macaulay  is  without  doubt  our 
own  "  respected  mither" — Scotland, 
who  has  borne  about  as  mudi  abuse 
in  her  day  as  any  countiy  under  the 
sun.    Our  historian  is  unquestion- 
ably an  "ill   bird;**   but   holding 
that  he  has  forfeited  all  claims  to 
the  nest  thus  defiled,  we  pr^er  cut- 
ting off  Mr  Macaulay  from  our  han 
tional  charities,   to  throwiog  once 
again  his  name  and  descent  in  his 
teeth.    Somebody  says,  the  remote 
grandfather  of  our  author  was  an 
expelled  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  deduces  from  this  un- 
certain tradition  reason  good  for  his 
attack  upon  Perm ;  but  Uus  is  by  no 
means  an  elevated  style  of  argument, 
nor  one  which  we  dioose  to  adopt 
For  our  own  part,  we  confess  freely, 
much  disposed  as  we  have  been  m 
the  days  of  our  youthful  fervour 
to  claim  for  Scotland  every  distin- 
guishedinind  in  any  way  belonging 
to  her,  it  has  never  occurred  to  us 
to  lay  claim  to  Mr  Macaulay.    We 
are  perfectly  willing  to  count   his 
name  an  accident,  to  forget  one  sidle 
of  his  lineage,  and  to  receive  Ui 
report  as  caunly  as  if  he  had  new*" 
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had  a  gnuiclfather.  The  qualities 
we  desire  in  him,  as  he  suryeys  our 
especial  countiy/are  not  those  of  a 
piurtisan,  a  son,  or  a  lover ;  we  are 
perfectly  indifferent  to  the  question 
whether  Scotland  has  or  ought  to 
have  any  endearing  ancestral  daim 
upon  the  historian.  We  are  con- 
cerned only  with  the  justice  of  his 
judgment,  the  truth  of  his  picture, 
the  extent  and  breadth  of  lus 
^neral  view.  We  speak  in  the 
mterests  of  a  nation  which  has 
held  and  holds  no  inconsiderable 
place  in  Christendom  and  in  the 
world ;  and  when  we  consider  Scot- 
land^ we  intend  to  consider  her  not 
as  the  probable  grandmother  of  an 
undutifol  Macaulay,  but  as  a  country 
rich  in  all  the  greatest  gifts  of  na- 
ture— a  people  among  whom  great 
thoughts  have  arisen  and  great 
events  have  come  to  pass ;  and  with 
tlus  intention,  we  b^  to  assure  our 
historian  beforehand  that  we  do  not 
coimt  him  for  a  renegade,  but  are 
honestly  persuaded  th&t  he  is  no 
Scotsman^  and  never  waa 

It  is  hard  to  comprehend  and 
harder  to  explain  how  the  national 
character  of  the  Scottish  people 
should  have  assumed  so  many  dis- 
tinctive and  individual  features, 
separating  it  from  the  other  national 
character  of  England,  to  which  in  its 
origin  it  was  so  closely  allied.  How 
Norman  knights  and  Saxon  exiles 
crew  and  welded  with  the  original 
Celt  into  "that  unanimous  hero- 
nation"  which  turned  English  bows 
and  foreign  riders  to  flight  at  Ban- 
nockbum,  seems  to  us  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  problems  which 
are  in  history.  The  Celtic  portion 
of  the  race  has  never  been  even  a 
dominant  minority,  and  the  blood  of 
the  Lowland  Scot  is  nearer  akin  to 
the  Englishman  than  to  the  High- 
lander even  now.  Yet  an  impalp- 
able but  most  real  boundary -line, 
deeper  than  the  Tweed,  more  dis- 
tinct than  the  March,  has  risen  for 
centuries  between  these  brothers 
bom.  The  question  is  as  curious  uid 
interesting  as  it  is  difficult— how  did 
this  national  distinction  come  about  ? 

It  is,  however,  impossible  to  look 
either  at  the  past  or  the  present 
without  acknowledging  it,  and  the 
thing  seems  worthy  a  philosophical 
inquiry;   certain   tacts  of  history 
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there  are  in  the  matter,  which,  ex- 
plain them  as  you  will,  every  one 
acknowledges.  After  the  earliest 
centuries  of  authentic  history,  in 
which  she  appears  the  impersonation 
of  a  unanimous  unconquerable  na- 
tional independence,  this  people,  un- 
prompted Dy  crown  or  government, 
oecomes  seized  with  a  sudden  unex- 
plainable  frenzy  of  religion.  This 
mysterious  and  incomprdiensible  in- 
spiration, according  to  many  people, 
was  the  death  of  mirth  and  of  art  in 
Scotland,  and  gave  her  over  straight- 
way toa  most  lugubriousand  unlovely 
fanaticism.  Very  well ;  let  every  one 
explain  it  as  he  will — ihsi  fact  stands 
beyond  controver^.  Deep  down 
into  a  heart  full  of  subduea  heroic 
passion  came  this  fire,  be  it  from 
neaven,  be  it  from  another  region. 
The  richer  and  the  greater  nation, 
devout  and  pious  in  her  own  big 
heart  withal,  suffered  herself  to  li 
tossed  about  for  several  generations 
in  a  right  royal  game  of  legerdemain 
between  king  and  pope,  without 
even  an  attempt  to  assert  any  spi- 
ritual indepenaence  of  her  own. 
Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  stood 
forth  upon  her  faith^  unanimous, 
fervid,  and  absorbed  with  the  mi^ht 
of  this  one  Idea  which  possessed  ner 
national  souL  She  destroyed  her 
cathedrals— that  was  a  pity ;  but  she 
did  things  still  more  important  in 
the  way  of  overthrow.  She  it  was 
who  gave  the  electric  touch  of  fate 
to  the  grand  general  drama  as  events 
went  on ;  and  neither  the  moment- 
ary triumph  nor  the  eventual  failure 
of  her  Covenant — ^that  singular  bond 
of  unanimity,  which  it  was  vain  to 
expect  could  be  adopted  by  any  save 
an  optimist  like  herself;  neither  the 
distracting  influence  of  the  great 
usurpation,  nor  the  horrors  of  these 
eight-and-twenty  dismal  years  of 
persecution,  which,  full  as  they  are 
of  heroic  incidents,  are  too  fright- 
ful, too  cruel,  too  sickening  to  dwell 
upon,  movea  the  nation  a  hair*E- 
breaath  from  her  original  glow 
of  unanimous  ''  fanaticism."  Then 
came  the  Revolution.  This  great 
fanatic  immediately  settled  her  Airk 
after  her  own  fashion,  established  her 
educational  system,  and  rabbled — 
poor  souls  I— the  most  wise,  learned, 
and  worthy  curates  in  the  west 
ooontiy,  who  had  kept  their  place 
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till  now.    Then,  out  of  the  heart  of 
this  fanaticism,  out  of  the   heated 
and  fieiy  atmo^here  where  Mr  Ma- 
caulay's  Cameronians  aj)pear  like  so 
many  metaphysical  Luciters — out  of 
the  world  ruled  by  a  frightful  gang 
of  preachers  who  hunt  old  women 
and  young  fools  to  the  stake,  there 
rises,  without  either  chanjge  of  prin- 
ciple or  alteration  of  sentmient,  not, 
strange  to  record !  a  community  de- 
basec^  miserable,  and  priest-ridden, 
as  it  ou^ht  to  have  been,  according 
to  all  logic ;  but  a  nation  prosperous 
among  the   prosperous — a   country 
rich,  powerful,  moral,  educated,  re- 
nowned for  enterprise,  great  in  inven- 
tion, and  rich  in  all  tluit  abundance 
and  plenitude  of  thought  which  is 
the  noblest  growth  of  national  free- 
dom.   Out  of  the  veiy  heart  of  that 
dismal  cloud  ofreligious  gloom  which 
overspreads  the  land  in  the  pages 
of  Mj  Macaulay,  and  in  the  misre- 
presentation of  many  a  writer  less 
gifted  than  he,  rises  a  strain  of  na- 
tional   music,   sweet,   tender,   and 
joyous  as  the  very  voice  of  nature  : 
a   wealth   of    poetry,    noble,   ana 
melodious,  which  any  country  might 
rejoice  to  own,  and  a  series  of  novels 
unparalleled  in  the  world.  Has  Scot- 
land then  changed  her  principles  and 
modified  her  mith  ?    No !  It  is  not 
possible  that  an  Established  Church 
could  have  remained  so  long  with- 
out breaks  and  offshoots ;  but  the 
secessions  from  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, great  and  small,  have  eveiy 
one  of  them  pursued  her  back  to  the 
closest  letter  of  her  ancient  creed, 
and  aimed  themselves,  not  at  no- 
velty, but  at  a  stricter  and  firmer 
adherence  to  the  unchanged   stan- 
dards of  their  fidth.    This  coimtry, 
even  in  its  dissent,  remains  unani- 
mous.   One   law   of  doctrine   and 
order  possesses,  with  a  singular  tena- 
city, the  mind  of  the   nation — ^its 
other   sects    are    all   im{)ortations, 
limited  in  number,  and  foreign  to  the 
floil,— -and  even  extemid  separation 
has  not  been  able  to  disinte^te  the 
natural  and  indestructible  union  of 
belief  and  thought   Thefenaticismof 
our  fathers,  glorious  madness  l-cleaves 
to  the  hearts  even  of  our  children. 
Full  three  hundred  ^ears  of  it  have 
been  in  Scotland— it  may  be  a  veiy 
bad  fanaticism,  bloodthirsty,  tmlove- 
ly,  morose,  and  dolefulr— «o  a  great 
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many  people  say^  and  so,  with  a  sad 
want  of  originality,  says  Mr  Macau- 
lay.  Yet  somehow,  it  is  veiy  dear, 
Scotland  has  thriven  under  tne  i^ia- 
dow  of  this  upas, — thriven,  expanded, 
stretched  abroad  her  arms  to  the 
winds  and  her  head  to  the  sky — 
given  the  world  full  assurance  many 
a  day  of  a  free  heart  and  a  healthful 
spirit ;  and,  not  least  (as  the  story 
goes),  rendered  some  sturdy  assistance 
to  the  production  of  Mr  Macaulay,  an 
orator  of  distinction,  a  politician  of 
fame,  a  brilliant  essayist,  and  a  histo- 
rian unrivalled  in  popularitv.  Honour 
to  our  blithe  old  mother,  though  she 
carries  her  mirth  in  her  heart  more 
than  on  her  brow ! — and  a  swift  yet 
not  unredeemable  downfall  to  all  and 
sundry  her  traducers  and  enemies,  be 
they  friend  or  fremd ! — ^Amen ! 

For  it  is  still  as  true  as  ever  it 
wa&  that  "  men  do  not  gather  ^apes 
of  thorns  or  figs  of  thisfles."  If  tnis 
historian's  account  were  true,  an  Italy 
or  an  Ireland,  without  the  beauty  of 
the  one  or  the  wit  of  the  other,  is  what 
our  country  must  have  been.  We  are 
content  to  leave  the  facts  of  history 
to  speak  for  us — and  with  these  so 
plainly  on  our  side,  it  is  a  great  deal 
more  easy  to  believe  the  truth  than 
the  fiction ;  for  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  there  is  no  such  extent  of  un- 
reasoning and  inconsiderate  credulity 
to  be  found  anywhere  as  among  the 
enemies  of  the  faith. 

We  do  Mr  Macaulay  meanwhile 
the  credit  to  say,  that  his  picture  of 
Scotland  is  extremely  creditable  to 
his  ingenuity,  and  \>j  no  means  un- 
picturesque.     It  divides  itself  into 
distinct   departments,   which   com- 
prise, in  the  first  place,  the  High- 
lands   and    Highlanders,  —  in    the 
second,  the  statesmen, — and  in  the 
third,  the  fanatica    Anything  which 
is  not  embraced  in  these  three  classes 
our  author  is  unconscious  of    In  the 
first  of  his  sketches  we  find  nothing 
but  personal  and  physical  degrada- 
tion, ignorance,  want,  and  barfiuity : 
in  the   second,  an   unvarying  ana 
clever  wickedness,  to  which  oaths 
are'playthinfs,  and  justice  and  mercy 
words  of  folly ;  and  in  the  third,  a 
visible    Pandemonium,   where    the 
smoky  gkre  of  the  mgots  blazing 
around  a  stake,  li^ts  red  upon  the 
bloodshot  Cameronian  eyes,  gteamir 
malign  under  those  blue  west-coun' 
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bonnets,  a  craeler  head-gear  than  the 
trooper's  cap  of  steel ;  and  on  the 
wild  inAiriate  ring,  not  of  witches, 
but  of  preachers,  encircling  in  a 
frenzy  of  triumph  and  maboe  the 
victim  oftheir  abominable  zeal  Such 
is  [the  picture  as  it  stands, — a  wild 
yet  skuM  mixture  of  the  full- 
blossomed  sins  of  savagery  and  civi- 
lisation,— ^the  vice  of  the  courtier, 
the  rage  of  the  bigot,  and  the  misery 
of  the  wild  man  of  the  woods ;  but 
even  as  a  picture,  Mr  Macaulay  has 
not  here  attained  his  usual  successw 
The  contrasts  are  a  neat  deal  too 
violent,  the  glare  too  neiy.  There  is 
no  complementary  colour  to  relieve 
the  eye ;  no  fountain  in  the  wilder- 
ness to  give  a  momentary  refresh- 
ment to  the  imagination.  Even  in 
Ireland,  though  things  are  black 
enough,  there  is  still  a  preitx  chevalier 
among  the  Rapparees,  a  crowd  of 
heroic  fighters  among  the  En^lishry. 
As  for  Scothmd,  one  feels  with  dis- 
gust, that  if  Mr  Macaulay  be  correct, 
the  only  thing  to  be  done  for  her  is 
that  old  remedy  once  proposed  for 
Ireland.— to  let  her  aown  under 
water  for  so  many  hours— to  scuttle 
the  musty  old  vessel,  and  clear  off  the 
living  lumber  which  pollutes  her 
decks ;  pity  that  William  of  Orange 
had  not  tned  the  experiment ! 

As  for  the  Highlands,  in  the  first 
place — it  is  useless  to  quote  what 
every  one  has  read,  and  the  extract 
would  be  too  long  for  our  p^es; 
however,  the  description  is  a  striking 
enough  example  of  one  of  Mr  Macau- 
lay's  peculiarities.  He  begins  by 
telling  us  how  little  appreciation  our 
forefathers  had  of  the  wild  natural 
magnificence  of  Highland  scenery. 
That,  however^  we  are  glad  to  believe, 
having  the  historian's  word  for  it 
was  just  as  noble,  lovely,  and  ^rya 
as  it  is  now ;  but  the  chance  visitors, 
few  and  unfrequent,  beheld  it  not 
with  admiration,  but  with  horror.  In 
proof  of  this,  Mr  Macaulay  quotes  a 
Captain  Burt,  who  travelled  in  1730 — 
not  a  very  remote  period — and  who 
"  was  evidently  a  man  of  a  quick,  an 
observant,  ana  a  cultivated  mind." 
To  this  mysterious  and  obscure  gen- 
tleman, wnoever  he  might  be,  "^the 
mountains  were  monstrous  excrm- 
cences.  Their  deformity,  he  said, 
was  such,  that  the  most  sterile  plains 
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seemed  lovely  in  comparison.  Pine 
weather,  he  complained,  only  made 
bad  worse  \  for  tne  clearer  the  day, 
the  more  disagreeably  did  these  mis- 
shapen masses  of  gloomy  brown  and 
dirty  purple  affect  the  eye.  What 
a  contrast,  he  exclaimeo,  between 
tiieee  horrible  jHrospects  and  the 
beauties  of  Richmond  Hill!"  Having 
thus  established  Captain  Burt's 
credit  with  us  by  this  remarkable 
example  of  his  cultivated  mind,  and 
powers  of  observation,  Mr  Macaulay 
proceeds  with  his  description  of  the 
people  of  those  dreary  regions.  The 
picture  is  sufficiently  well  known; 
olack  enough  in  all  its  details,  it  is 
diwisting  m  others,  and  descends  in 
a  oue  and  admirable  gradation  from 
the  mean  revenge  which  stabbed  in 
the  back,  and  the  savage  indolence 
which  was  maintained  by  the  labours 
of  women,  to  cutaneous  eruptions^ 
and  Dunnhewassels  smeared  with  tar. 
When  the  historian  draws  breath  at 
last,  after  the  haste  and  fervour  of 
this  uniragrant  climax,  leaving  his 
reader  a  little  heated,  a  little  dis- 
mayed, and  somewhat  horrified  by 
the  picture,  it  is  the  oddest  descent 
in  the  world  to  step  down  to  the  foot 
of  the  page,  and  restd  Mr  Macaulay's 
modest  and  ingenuous  note.  "Almost 
all  these  circumstances,"  he  says, 
with  a  delightful  candour,  ''are 
taken  from  Burt's  letters."  Strange 
power  of  half-a-dozen  simple  words ! 
The  dismayed  reader  brightens  up, 
and  feels  himself  cheated  of  his 
former  horror.  The  climax  dwindles 
into  an  anti-climax ; — are  we  to  be- 
lieve Captain  Burt  about  the  men, 
because  he  has  borne  such  unimpeach- 
able testimony  about  the  mountains; 
or  take  his  word  for  the  hiUs  because 
he  is  so  true  respecting  the  men? 
or  by  what  law  of  evidence  are  we 
to  discriminate  between  that  part  of 
his  testimony  which  is  authontative 
and  conclusive,  and  that  part  which 
is  simple  nonsense  ?  Perhaps  Mr 
Macaulay  knows ;  but  he  does  not 
tell 

We  submit  very  humbly,  besides, 
that  to  have  ^  clothes  begrimed 
with  the  accumulated  filth  of  years," 
must  have  been  an  extremely  unpou- 
tic  custom  among  the  wearers  of  tar- 
tan, who  were^ont  to  recognise  the 
friends  and  foes  of  their  dan  by  the 
2£ 
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set  of  the  plaid ;  and.  for  our  own 
part,  find  it  extremely  difficult  to 
conceive  how  a  man  with  his  head 
smeared  with  tar,  and  the  enliven- 
ing white  and  red  stripesof  his  tartan 
undecipherable  in  the  dirt  of  ages, 
could  preserve  in  any  degree  ^  the 
better  qualities  of  an  aristocracy^ 
grace  and  dignity  of  manner^  self- 
respect,  and  that  noble  sensibility 
which  makes  dishonour  more  terrible 
than  death.**  This  conjunction  may 
be  true  to  Captain  Burt — mi^t  be, 
we  confese^  distrustful  of  our  own 
judgment  m  face  of  such  an  autho- 
rity— true  to  fact — but  it  certainly  is 
not  true  to  nature. 

Captain  Burt,  however,  is  but  a 
pleasant  little  example  of  one  of  Mr 
Macaulay's  peculianties.  Our  his- 
torian does  not  hesitate  to  cut  con- 
temptuously to  pieces,  on  one  page, 
one  of  his  miserable  scheming  Jaco- 
bites, and  on  the  very  next,  to  re- 
ceive the  same  poor  plotters  word 
as  the  gravest  author!^  for  some 
weighty  accusation,  lliis  is  true 
economv— the  genuine  art  of  throw- 
ingnotning  away. 

This  picture,  wen,  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands^  perhaps  one  of  the  black- 
est everpamted^ests  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  Cfaptain  Burt — a  gentleman  of 
whom  we  know  nothing,  except  that 
he  concluded  Ben  Nevis  and  Ben 
Cruachan  to  be  "  monstrous  ex- 
crescences," and,  amid  "  the  hor- 
rible prospects**  of  these  hills  and 
valleys,  si^ed  for  the  beauties  of 
Richmond  HilL  Can  any  one  doubt 
that  '*  he  was  a  man  of  a  quick,  an 
observant,  and  a  cultivated  mind  V* 
If  there  be  such  a  sceptic,  we  leave 
him  with  silent  contempt,  as  Mr 
Macaulay  does,  to  ruminate  his 
doubts  at  his  own  leisure.  Such 
poor  objections  are  little  worthy  our 
consideration. 

In  the  remarks  which  follow  this 
startling  representation  of  Highland 
scenery  ana  manners,  we  cannot  but 
applaud  the  extreme  iu)ility  and  clear- 
ness of  Mr  Macaulay^s  description  of 
the  modem  change  of  popular  senti- 
ment and  feeling  respecting  the  (Gaelic 
portion  of  our  countmnen.  That  the 
common  people  in  England  have  a 
firm  belief  that  every  Scotchman 
wears  the  kilt  and  spiaks  the  tongue 
of  Ossian,  is  a  thing  we  all  know, 
and  have  all  been  amused  to  discover. 
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Not  long  since  we  ourselves  were 
{greatly  ^fied  by  a  little  woodcut 
m  a  small  Amencan  periodical,  re- 
presenting the  two  covenanting  mar- 
tyrs of  me  sands  of  Wigton,  in 
which  these  heroines  were  repre- 
sented with  plaids  gracefully  ar- 
ranged over  one  shoulder,  and  where 
the  attendant  troopers  bhised  in 
kilts ;  but  the  detuaon  becomes 
more  comical  still  when  we  find  it 
shared  by  the  Saxon  Scot  himself, 
vainly  endeavouring  to  make  out  a 
claim  to  tartan  which  the  veriest 
pockpudding  of  the  South  has  as 
much  right  to  as  he.  There  is  very 
little  analogy,  however,  between  tiie 
position  of  the  two  races  in  Scotland 
and  that  which  has  always  existed, 
and  still  does  exist,  in  Ireland.  Even 
before  the  '45,  the  Lowland  Scot 
entertained  a  certain  national  affec- 
tion for  him  of  the  Highlands.  The 
brethren  might  not  be  upon  very 
friendly  terms,  and  might  not  be 
over  complimentary  in  meir  report 
of  each  other  ;  yet  even  Bailie  Niool 
Jarvie  would  notstand  tamely  another 
man*8  abuse  of  his  cateran  kinsman ; 
and  when  the  touch  of  genius  came  to 
flush  the  Highland  skies  with  a  poetic 
light,  all  Scotland  was  reader  to  be 
moved  by  a  generous  enthusiasm — 
an  enthusiasm  to  which  even  Sir 
Walter  could  never  have  brocight 
the  haughty  ^odishiy  of  the  neigh- 
bour island.  There  is  a  great  mis- 
take, too,  in  our  judgment  in  Mr 
Macaulajrs  comments  on  Highland 
JaoobitisuL  He  says,  "  the  ^i^iish 
have  therefore  very  naturally  ascnbed 
to  those  tribes  thefeelingsof  English 
cavalierB^  profound  reverence  for  the 
royal  office,  and  enthusiastic  attach- 
ment to  the  royal  fomily.**  Beaging 
Mr  Macaulay's  pardon,  we  thinFthis 
an^  inconsiderate  and  almost  foolish 
saying.  Who  were  the  English  ca- 
valiers )  Not  certainly  the  peasants 
of  England— but  gentlemen  of  l^ood 
and  breeding,  fulTof  family  romance 
and  hereditary  devotion.  This  fadt, 
which  Cromwell  knew  so  well,  is 
surely  not  unknown  to  our  historian ; 
and  to  compare  a  mass  of  i>ea8ant 
men  with  the  daring  scions  ofa  high- 
bred aristocracy,  is  manifesthr  tm- 
possible.  That  the  HigUand  kernes 
come  a  great  deal  better  out  of  tiie 
comparison  than  the  Saxon  plough- 
men   could    have    done,    we    are 
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thoroughly  convinced ;  and  every- 
body remembers  how  the  outset  of 
that  wild  adventure  of  the  *45  gained 
its  first  practical  impetus,  as  the 
storjr  goes,  from  the  enthusiasm,  not 
of  we  chidr,  but  the  henchman — how 
Glengarry  paused  before  staking  clan 
and  umoB  on  a  game  00  desperate — 
but  how  Ronald  flung  his  life  and 
service,  proud  to  be  asked  for  it,  at 
the  feet  of  the  wandering  Prince.  To 
compare  ^Hhose  tribes,**  nowever,  the 
bulk  of  whom,  like  the  bulk  of  every 
other  people,  were  simple  peasants, 
with  ^the  English  cavaliers/'  at  once 
an  army  of  gentrv  and  a  political 
party,  is  very  unlike  the  usual  ad- 
mirable good  sense  of  Mr  Macaulay. 
In  the  second  place. — ^we  confess,  to 
b^gin  with,  that  we  do  not  feel  our- 
sehres  on  remarkably  safe  ^und  in 
taking  up  a  defensive  position  on  be- 
half of  tne  Scottish  statesmen  of  the 
Revolution,  and  we  should  falter  from 
our  task  altogether  if  it  were  not  for 
the  kind  assistance  of  our  adversary. 
In  Mr  Macaulaj's  comments  these 
Edinburgh  politicians  are  all  villains. 
Yet,  wonderful  enough,  when  one 
sMps  the  commentary  and  reads 
merely  the  narrative  of  events,  it 
is  astonishing  how  well  the  record 
sounds — ^ho  w  manly  and  dignified  are 
the  State  documents  of  the  era— and 
how  sensibly,  on  the  whole,  the  busi- 
ness gets  itself  accomplished.  If  one 
miffht  venture  to  say  as  much,  there 
reiQly  seems  a  good  deal  less  of  cnaos  in 
the  Parliament  House  than  in  the  deli- 
berations of  Westminster,  according 
to  the  letter  of  this  history.  Mx 
MacMilay  labours  to  impress  upon 
us,  with  an  iteration  rather  weari- 
some, that  bad  as  English  diplo- 
matists were  at  the  time,  even  £ng- 
liidi  diplomatists  stood  aghast  at  the 
depravity  of  their  brethren.  We  are 
&r  firom  asserting  that  this  is  not 
true ;  but,  like  a  great  many  other 
important  statements  in  these  pages, 
we  are  bound  to  add,  that,  however 
true  it  is,  our  historian  does  not 
prove  it.  A  man  who  makes  saying 
and,  still  more,  a  man  who  writes  his- 
tory after  Mr  Macaulay's  fashion, 
ought  to  cultivate,  above  all  things, 
the  useM  £Acultv  of  memory ;  but 
we  fear  this  antnor  sometimes  for- 
fetB  in  one  volume  what  he  has  said 
m  another.  In  one  place  we  have 
the  Scottish  Parliament  represented 
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Rafter  the  Revolution)  as  consisting  of 
^'a  hereditary  aristocracy  the  most 
needy,  the  most  haugh^,  and  the 
most  quarrelsome  in  Europe ; "  jet, 
at  a  former  and  very  much  darker 
period,  we  find  him  explaining  "  that 
the  representatives  of  towns  were 
almost  to  a  man  against  the  (Govern- 
ment ; "  and  that  "they  now  showed, 
for  the  first  time,  an  independence,  a 
resolution,  and  a  epirit  of  combination 
which  alfljrmed  the  Court."  These 
statements  cannot  be  both  correct. 

And  this  whole  record,  so  far  as 
Mr  Macaulay's  own  remarks  and 
comment  are  concerned,  bears  an  in- 
vidious and  peevish  humour  on  the 
face  of  it,  which  puzzles  and  annoys 
the  reader.  The  Estates  of  Scotland 
"  used  plain  language,  simply  because 
it  was  impossiMe  tor  them,  situated 
as  they  were,  to  use  evasive  language"* 
— as  who  should  say  a  man  speaks 
sensibly,  because,  m  his  particular 
circumstances,  it  would  not  oe  pvacti- 
cable  ta  speak  nonsense.  Lord  Mel- 
ville, again,  "  with  characteristic 
wariness,  lived  quietly  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  discountenanced  the  un- 
happy projects  of  his  kinsman  Mon- 
mouth, but  cordially  approved  of  the 
enterprise  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.** 
Were  all  the  statesmen  who  discoun- 
tenanced Monmouth  and  approved  of 
William^  influenced  by  "  cnaractena- 
tic  wanness," — "  that  homely  pni- 
dence**  which  takes  care  of  itself! 
And  if  not,  why  distinguish  this  one 
man  by  a  praise  which  insinuates  re- 
proach 1  This  is  a  very  poor  kind  of 
skill,  and  quite  imworthy  of  Mr  Mac- 
aulay. We  quote  these  instances, 
merely  as  the  first  we  light  upon  in 
opening  the  book  :  but  any  observing 
reader  will  remark  at  once  how  they 
abound. 

One  man  among  the  crowd,  and 
only  one,  we  ourselves  are  moved  to 
lift  up  our  testimony  for.  And  we  be- 
lieve no  one  who  has  ever  read  or 
heard  the  little  family  history  and 
delightfiil  domestic  anecdotes  of  that 
kinmy  Scottish  household,  exiled  and 
impoveridied,  yet  unembittered  and 
tmdianayed,  which  made  bright  the 
banishment  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume  of 
Polwartk  will  be  able  to  receive,  with- 
out a  feeling  of  almost  personal  in- 
dignation and  resentment,  Mr  Mac- 
aiuay*s  querulous  account  of  that  up- 
right gentleman.    Argyll's  unfortu- 
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nate  expedition  is  too  long  a  story 
for  our  limited  space,  nor  do  we  care 
to  enter  upon  it  j  but  it  is  impossible 
to  recollect  his  granddaughter's 
simple  account  of  the  cheerml  and 
manful  exile,  and  to  look  with  par 
tience  upon  the  perverse  Pistol  who 
figures  in  Mr  Macaulay's  volumes 
under  the  same  name ;  who  is  first 
introduced  to  us  as  one  of  the  *'  many 
fugitives  from  Scotland,  the  intem- 
perance of  whose  political  and  reli- 
gious zeal  was  proportioned  to  the 
oppression  whicn  they  had  under- 
gone;** and  whose  subsequent  ap- 
pearances are  always  prefaced  by  a 
reiterated  introduction,  which  looks 
as  nearly  spUefid  as  anvthing  treat- 
ing of  the  past  can  do.  '^  Such  a  man 
was  Sir  Patrick  Hume.  He  had  re- 
turned firom  exile  as  litigious,  as  im- 
practicable, as  morbidly  jealous  of 
all  superior  authority,  and  as  fond  of 
haranguing  as  he  had  been  four  years 
before.**  But  we  turn  to  the  pnvate 
record.  Gay  and  friendly  as  an 
emigr^  of  France,  contented  and 
cheerful  as  a  philosopher— in  his 
dreary  hiding-place^  the  family  vault 
of  Polwarth,  solacm^  his  long  and 
darksome  leisure  with  the  elegant 
Latin  of  Buchanan — in  his  humble 
exile  at  Utrecht,  with  all  his  Scot- 
tbh  pride  and  punctilio,  giving  with 
his  own  hand  to  the  public  charity 
the  doit,  the  smallest  coin  in  circula- 
tion, and  the  only  piece  of  money  in 
the  nousehold,  which  eveiy  one  else 
was  ashamed  to  give ;  and  in  his  old 
a^,  in  spite  of  all  the  bigot  gloom  of 
his  faith,  and  the  intemperate  reU- 
^ous  zeal  of  Mr  Macaulav*s  narra- 
tive, desiring  to  be  carried  down  to 
the  room,  where,  says  his  grand- 
daughter, "  so  many  of  us  having 
met,  being  no  fewer  than  fourteen  of 
his  children  and  grandchildren,  we 
had  a  dance  ** — which  this  brave  old 
man  contemplated  *'  with  great  cheer- 
fulness, saying,  *  Though  he  could 
not  dance  with  us,  he  could  yet  beat 
time  with  his  foot,*  which  he  did,  and 
bid  UB  dance  aA  long  fin  wo  rniilil  ; 
that  it  wa«  thti  Xm^i  wmShMn^  liu 
knew,  for  at  tliu  m\m  \Um  ilmt  i( 
g|ave  exerolmi  Ut  thu  I»m1v,  M  ^iluanod 
the  mind.  At  hU  ii*»iml  tliiiu  of  goiug 
to  bed  he  wum  csarried  uji-iituirs,  and 
e  ceased  dancing  fur  fear  of^  dis- 
rbmg  him ;  but  he  soon  sent  to  bid 
go  on,  for  the  noise  and  music,  so 


far  from  disturbing,  would  luU  him 
to  sleep.**  Such  a  man  was  Sir  Pa- 
trick Hume— of  whom  survives  the 
happiest  and  brightest  story  of  family 
exile,  poverty,  content,  and  cheerful- 
ness^ of  troubles  made  light  of,  and 
misfortunes  of  which  the  edge  was 
turned  by  a  blithe  word  and  smile, 
which  we  remember  in  our  national 
annals.  The  only  thing  which  Mr 
Macaulay  quotes  against  him  of  con- 
temporaiy  testimony  is  that  he  was 
"  a  lover  of  set  speeches^"  no  such 
extraordinary  characteristic,  one 
would  suppose,  in  an  age  which  still 
boasted,  m  John  Evelyn,  its  example 
of  the  ancient  English  gentleman. 
Sir  Patrick,  however,  seems  to  have 
anticipated,  after  a  formal  fashion, 
that  grand  intuition  of  a  ministiy 
which  Mr  Macaulay  holds  as  spring- 
ing from  the  natural  evolution  of 
events  in  the  English  parliament. 
"  When  the  place  of  Treasurer,  of 
Chancellor,  or  of  Secretary,  was  va- 
cant, the  Parliament  ought  to  sub- 
mit two  or  three  names  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, and  one  of  these  names  his 
Miyesty  ought  to  be  bound  to  select." 
This  is  one  of  the  truculent  opinions 
which  "  Sir  Patrick  indeed  avowed.*' 
But  our  historian  either  does  not  per- 
ceive, or  does  not  choose  to  point  out, 
that  in  this,  though  expressed  in  the 
severer  form  of  Scottish  logic,  lies  the 
germ  and  suggestion  of  that  import- 
ant instrument  of  government  which 
the  characteristic  practical  wisdom 
of  England  very  speedily  adopted, 
though  without  offending  any  royal 
delicacy  by  putting  it  in  words. 

We  come  now,  nowever,  to  a  part 
of  Mr  Macaulay*s  representations 
more  important  than  his  opinion  of 
the  Highlands,  or  his  strictures  on  the 
politics  of  the  Revolution.  We  are 
neither  divines  nor  controversialists. 
It  is  not  our  business  to  defend  the 
especial  tenets  of  that  faith  under 
wnose  shadow  our  country  has  grown 
and  fioiurished  ;  and  we  are  penectly 
aware  that  no  amount  of  religious 
intolerance  exceeds  the  eager  intoler- 
Mtiro  manifested  in  jfeneru  by  those 
who  make  no  particular  profession 
of  religion,  acainst  all  who  do.  But 
we  cannot  help  remarking  Mr  Mac- 
aula^B  exhibition  of  one  of  the  most 
evident  features  of  the  time.  Within 
these  dozen  years  or  so — we  do  not 
think  the  mania  is  much  older— lite- 
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rature— or  rather  light  literature— 
or  rather  the  litterateur,  a  personage 
not  to  be  described  by  the  suave 
eighteenth  century  designation  of 
Idum  of  Letters— has  taken  upon  him- 
self to  attack  and  overthrow  some- 
thing which  he  supposes  to  be  Cal- 
vinism, and  which  doubtless  he  means 
to  distinguish  thereby  as  the  most 
rampant  form  of  sombre  and  un- 
lovely religion.  The  monster  thus 
attacked  is  a  veiy  ugly  monster ;  but 
it  flaps  its  arms  abroad  into  the  sky 
with  a  suspicious  ^rplezity  of  out- 
line, and  creaks  in  its  movements  as 
living  limbs  never  creaked  in  the 
common  air  of  heaven.  While  our 
adventurous  knight  rushes  against  it 
in  all  the  enthusiasm  of  chivalry,  we, 
who  are  only  a  spectator,  stand  by, 
much  puzzled,  and  look  on  through 
the  storm  of  the  onset  with  a  certain 
perception  of  something  ludicrous 
checking  our  interest  and  our  sym- 
pathy. What  is  it  ?  Alas,  it  is  no 
giant — it  is  only  the  windmill  of  the 
old  story ;  and  the  zeal  of  our  cham- 
pion tumbles  down,  sheer  out  of  the 
sublime  into  quite  another  region,  as 
he  essays  his  maiden  weapons  on  that 
portentous  arm  of  wood. 

We  desire  to  do  injustice  to  no 
man.  WedonotaccuseMrMacaulay 
of  willully  misrepresenting  the  doc- 
trines of  our  faitn,  nor  the  spirit  of 
the  same.  We  do  not  assert  that 
Mr  Dickens  knows  what  he  is  doing 
in  the  unfortunate  production  by 
which,  at  this  moment,  he  is  bringing 
down  his  own  fame.  We  will  not 
even  say  that  the  Broad  Church, 
though  it  is  a  clergyman,  and  ought 
to  be  instructed,  really  knows  any 
better.  What  we  say  is  the  simple 
assertion,  that  the  monster  intro- 
duced to  us  by  these  accomplished 
and  able  writers,  and  to  which  Mr 
MacauLay  especially  has  given  local 
name  and  habitation,  has  no  exist- 
ence in  any  creed,  in  any  Church,  or 
in  any  religious  community  in  the 
world. 

Thia  being  acknowledged,  we  are 
perfectly  willing  that  eveir  man 
should  nght  Ids  own  windmill  ^fter 
his  own  fashion.  We  give  our  free 
consent  ttMit< 


live  and  die,  identified  with  the 
monster  of  any  man's  imagination, 
•and  still  less  to  suffer  a  general  slur 
and  stigma  upon  the  Church  and  the 
memory  of  our  fathers,  to  us  the 
most  precious  thinjp  in  mstory. 

In  this  story  of  a  religion  perse- 
cuted and  proscribed,  we  have  to 
complain  at  once  of  a  general  misre- 
presentation, and  of  many  particulars 
absolutely— though  doubtless  not  in- 
tentionally— untrue.  At  the  very 
outset  of  the  tale,  Mr  Macaulay  con- 
trives with  a  dash  to  mark  the  Cal- 
vinistic  belief  with  the  grand  inven- 
tion of  its  modem  assailanta  Every- 
body knows — for  it  is  a  very  favourite 
passage  among  the  records  of  martyrs 
— the  story  of  those  two  Wigton- 
shire  women  who  were  drowned  on 
the  sands  of  Solway,  for,  as  we  have 
always  supposed,  the  Presbyterian 
faith.  As  it  appears  now,  we  have 
been  mistaken;  and  in  the  case  of 
one  of  them  at  least,  the  mysterious 
doctrine  of  reprobation  seems  the 
real  cause  of  martyrdom.  Margaret 
Wilson,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  choking  in 
the  tawny  waves  of  Solwiyr,  is  un- 
bound, and  implored  to  yielcL  "  Dear 
Margaret,  only  say  Cfod  save  the 
King!"  The  poor  girl,  true  to  her 
sterti  theology,  gasped  out.  "  May 
God  save  him,  if  it  is  Goa's  will." 
This  stem  theology  to  which  the 
young  martyr  was  trae,  is  explained 
m  a  previous  page  as  "  the  conse- 
quence which  some  rigid  Calvinists 
had  drawn  from  the  doctrine  of  re- 
probation, that  to  pray  for  any  per- 
son who  had  been  predestined  to 
perdition  was  an  act  of  mutiny 
against  the  etemal  decrees  of  the 
Supreme  Being."  We  are  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  how  any  man  who  has 
studied  at  all  the  subject  of  which  he 
speaks,  could  venture  to  put  upon  the 
last  words  of  so  young  and  innocent 
a  sufferer  such  an  interpretation. 
The  Wigtonshire  Margaret  knew 
well,  if  Mi  Macaulay  does  not  know, 
that  the  "God  save  the  King"  de- 
manded from  her  was  no  prayer  for 
a  man's  salvation, — that  behind  that 
false  and  insulting  formula  stood  test 
and  abjuration,  and  that  it  was  no 
wish  of  religious  charity,  but  the  first 
of  rdigiouB  andbttdiiscal  sub- 
to  Jbe  ah  ^  of  a 
ming 
no 
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martyr,  but  we  are  a  Presbyterian, 
holding  the  ancient  doctrines  of  the 
faith;  and  we  protest  that  if  our^ 
selves  were  cdled  upon  bv  any  such 
form  of  words,  to  acknowledge  even 
the  well-beloved  liege  ladv  of  these 
realms  as  Head  of  our  Church,  and 
Mistress  of  our  conscience,  we  too, 
the  humblest  and  most  loyal  of  her 
subjects,  could  find  in  our  heart  to 
dare  a  Solway,  rather  than  cry  God 
save  the  Queen ! 

We  have  read  a  good  many  books 
of  Calvinistic  theology,  and  heard  in 
our  day  no  small  amount  of  sermons 
of  the  same  complexion ;  yet  we  con- 
fess we  were  sadly  ignorant  of  the 
doctrine  of  reprobation  till  we  b^gan 
to  maJce  acquaintance  with  such 
writers  as  Maurice  and  Eingsley, 
Dickens  and  Macaulay.  It  is  true, 
and  we  confess  it,  that  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  perhaps  impelled  by  a 
national  spirit  of  logic  more  absolute 
than  that  of  England,  and  more  in 
the  habit  of  following  a  certain  truth 
to  its  inevitable  conclusion — solemnly 
admits  the  darker  alternative  of  that 
simple  statement  in  which  lies  the 
summary  of  her  faith,  "  There  is  no 
other  name  given  under  heaven 
whereby  we  can  be  saved  but  the 
name  of  Jesus.**  But  that  from  this 
the  Church  of  Scotland  has  ever 
deduced  any  other  practical  corollary 
than  that  of  the  Apostle^ "  Preach 
the  Gospel,*'— we  unhesitatmgly  dial- 
lenge  Mr  Macaulav  to  prove — and 
not  only  Mr  Macaulay,  though  he  is 
a  redoubtable  champion — but  all  the 
world 

But  there  was,  without  dispute,  a 
party  of  "extreme  Presbyterians,** 
and  in  this  party  there  were  still 
more  extreme  individuals,  and  many 
who  had  suffered  the  fiill  force  of 
that  oppression  which  makes  a  wise 
man  mad.  Of  these  it  is  natural  an 
adverse  historian  should  make  ex- 
tensive use.  This  writer,  however, 
more  skilful  than  most  historians, 
contrives,  with  admirable  art,  yet 
without  committing  himself,  to  make 
these  himted  and  suffering  pioneers 
represent  the  whole  main  oody  of 
their  compatriots.  The  noi^jurors  in 
England  must  have  ^eatly  outnum- 
bered even  in  proportion  the  remnant 
of  Cameronians ;  yet  Mr  Macaulay 
's  perfectly  able  to  exhibit  these  wil- 
ul  martyrs,  without  the  slightest 
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risk  of  identification  with  the  sober 
majorityof  their  Church.  Itisauite 
different  on  the  Northern  side  of  the 
Tweed,  where  we  never  by  any  chance 
fl^  a  glimpse  of  the  mass  of  the 
Church,  but  are  perpetually  scared 
by  the  mghtful  appantion  of  a  west- 
countiy  Iwnnet  covering  the  crazed 
head  of  a  Whi^  from  the  hills.  The 
Cameronians  Im^r  in  dramatic  non- 
appearance "  in  the  cellars  **  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  but  not  a  single  Edinburgh 
burgess— not  even  a  passing  ^eam  of 
that  Edinburgh  mob,  whi(£  is  of  no 
small  note  among  mobs,  and  by  no 
means  disposed  to  play  second  fiddle 
in  any  commotion,  appears  to  give 
local  colour  to  the  scene.  In  the 
North  country  and  the  South  countiy 
it  is  still  the  Cameronians ;  and  our 
historian,  whenever  he  steps  aside  to 
consider  the  temper  of  the  nation,  or 
the  peculiarities  of  its  creed,  imme- 
diately rushes  upon  his  favourite  sub- 
\&ciy  and  brings  m  his  beloved  heroes. 
The  English  nonjurors  were  headed 
by  several  bishops  and  many  gentle- 
men. The  Scottish  "  extreme  party  " 
never  appears  to  have  a  leader,  and 
consists  almost  entirely  of  peasant& 
Yet  the  nomurors  stand  apart  dis- 
tinct upon  their  own  little  pillory, 
and  throw  the  reflection  of  their  folly 
upon  no  man.  The  Cameronians, 
much  smaller  in  number,  and  a  thou- 
sand times  more  excusable,  over- 
shadow all  Scotland  ;  and  we  are  not 
permitted  to  see  a  single  reasonable 
man  in  the  Church,  nor  charitable 
action  in  the  time,  for  the  blaze  of 
the  exa^rated  and  maniac  fervour 
which  it  pleases  Mr  Macaulay  to 
attribute  to  this  ubiquitous  handful 
of  peasant  men. 

To  these  same  Cameronians,  or 
Covenanters,  or  extreme  Presbyte- 
rians— for  the  names  are  used  indif- 
ferently—our historian,  in  the  mean- 
while, does  the  most  evident  and 
marked  injustice.  Let  us  confess 
that  their  frightful  trials  had  per- 
manently darkened  the  atmosphere 
for  these  men  whose  personal  mora- 
lity is  beyond  the  reach  of  any  assail- 
ant ;  that  the  sun  would  not  rise  for 
them  again  with  that  cheerful  and 
exhilarating  confidence  which  he 
brought  to  those  who  dwelt  among 
their  own  people,  and  arose  and  lay 
down  in  peace ;  that  the  national 
strictness  of  logic,  and  disposition  to 
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follow  to  its  ftirthest  conclusion,  and 
embody  in  its  strongest  expression 
every  truth  they  held,  gave  severity 
to  their  faith,  and  overshadowed 
much  of  the  inherent  grace  and  love- 
liness of  Christianity.  But  in  all  this 
there  is  no  ground  to  justiiy  the  un- 
founded assertions  of  Mr  Macaulay ; 
and  when  he  tells  us  gravely  "  that 
they  had  been  taught  to  re^nd  the 
slaying  of  a  persecutor  as  a  duty; 
that  no  examples  furnished  bv  Holy 
Writ  had  been  more  frequently  held 
up  to  their  admiration  than  Ehud 
stabbing  Es^lon,  and  Samuel  hewing 
Agaff  limb  from  limb ;  that  thev  never 
heara  any  achievement  in  the  history 
of  their  own  country  more  warmly 
praised  by  their  favourite  teachers 
than  the  butchery  of  Cardinal  Beatoun 
and  Archbishop  Sharpe  ** — we  stand 
aghast  at  the  temerity  of  the  his- 
torian. The  murder  of  Carding  Bea- 
toun took  place  in  1646 — that  of 
Archbishop  Sharpe  in  1679 — consider- 
ably more  than  a  centurv  elapsing 
between  them ;  yet  from  the  earliest 
dawn  of  religious  strife  until  the 
Revolution-settlement,  a  period  not' 
very  much  short  of  two  hundred 
years,  amon^  a  people  not  previously 
undistinguished  by  sharp  strokes  of 
personal  revenge,  uiese  two  solitary 
examples  of  violence  are  the  only  in- 
stances'which  can  be  brought  against 
the  "extreme  Presbyterians"  of 
Sootland.  If  "  thej  haa  been  taught 
to  reeard  the  slaymg  of  a  persecutor 
as  a  auty,"  we  see  no  reason  why  en- 
thusiasts ahready  marked  and  dedi- 
cated to  a  violent  death,  should  not 
have  made  their  appearance  by  do- 
zens, nor  whv  the  virtuous  Queens- 
berry^  the  lofty  Lauderdale,  the 
faithful  Perth,  should  not  have  shared 
the  fate  of  Sharpe:  if  "they  had 
never  heard  any  achievement  more 
warmly  praised  by  their  favourite 
teachers  than  the  butchery  of  Car- 
dinal Beatoun  and  Archbishop 
Sharpe,**  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
how  Dundee  came  safe  to  Killie- 
crankie  and  fell  in  lawfrd  battle,  how 
Dalziel  lived  on  to  hoar  hairs,  like 
any  innocent  sc|uireL  and  how  "  the 
bloody  Mackenzie  **  nimself  survived 
to  prate  of  solitude  and  its  delights 
witn  the  polished  dilettantes  of  the 
South.  The  Grassmarket  and  its 
scaffold,  or  the  summary  dragoon 
execution — ^notto  speak  of  the  thumb- 
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screw  and  the  boot — were  secured  by 
only  one  conventicle;  and  why  a 
man  driven  mad  by  persecution 
should  revise  himself  the  reven^ 
which  would  at  once  deliver  his 
brother  from  a  persecutor,  and  ele- 
vate his  own  name  to  the  lame  of  a 
hero,  is  an  incomprehensible  piece  of 
self-deniaL  Was  there  no  hedge  in 
Scotland,  does  Mr  Macaulay  think, 
from  wmch  the  Scotch  covenanter, 
like  the  Irish  ribbonman,  could  aim 
an  unsuspected  bullet?  Yet  there 
was  but  one  Sharpe  and  one  Beatoun 
— a  single  victim  m  a  century.  We 
thank  the  historian  that  he  thus  takes 
the  trouble  to  prove  his  own  state- 
ment, what  we  assert  it  to  be,  with- 
out foundation,  and  entirely  untrue. 

And  now,  in  this  black  list  of 
universal  condemnation,  come  "the 
ministers,"  who  were  not  Cameroni- 
ans.  Those  men  to  whose  hands  was 
committed  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  of  whom 
Mr  Macaulay's  much  -  loved  "  ex- 
treme" partyprofessed  no  admiration, 
must  surely,  nave  differed  a  little  in 
spirit  from  the  wild  Whigs  of  the 
west.  But  it  is  useless  to  multiply 
quotations  to  prove  our  historian^ 
opinion  to  the  contrary,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  find  a  single  passage 
wmch  refers  to  them,  in  which  epi- 
thets more  moderate,  or  censure  less 
severe,  is  bestowed  upon  the  reverend 
brethren  of  the  restored  Churehthan 
upon  the  Cameroniana  The  same 
indiscriminate  reproach  answers 
eaually  for  both ;  and  it  is  hard  to 
tell,  judging  from  Mr  Macaulay's 
manner  of  speech,  which  was  worse. 
They  established  their  ecclesiastical 
polity  on  firm  and  sure  foundations; 
they  nad  no  small  share  in  the  set- 
tlement of  that  system  of  parish 
schools,  which  even  this  writer  ac- 
knowledges to  be  one  of  the  wisest  of 
national  measures— an  evident  foun- 
tainhead  of  the  prosperity  of  Scot- 
land. No  thanks  to  them ;  miserable 
fanatics! — ferocious  bigots! — worth- 
less and  degraded  pretenders!  for 
did  they  not  dance,  in  the  madness  of 
sadsfied  cruelty,  like  the  witches 
round  their  caldron,  in  a  wilder 
abandon  than  ever  disgraced  the 
friars  of  the  Inquisition,  around  the 
gallows  of  Aikenhead  ? 

We  take  the  liberty  to  place  Mr 
Macaulay'saccount  of  this  transaction 
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— no  doubt  a  very  deplorable  one,  and 
a  stain  upon  tlie  age — side  by  side 
with  an  authority  which  he  quotes,  and 
another  authority  which  he  does  not 

guote,  contemporarjr  with  the  deed  ; 
-om  which  comparison  our  readers 
may  judge  for  themselves  what  is 
Mr  Macaulay's  bias,  and  with  what 
skilful  touches  of  colour  it  is  his  use 

Maoaulat. 

Aikenhead  petitioned  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, that  if  his  life  coxild  not  be  spared, 
he  might  be  allowed  a  short  respite 
to  make  his  peace  with  the  God 
whom  be  had  offended.  Some  of  the 
councillors  were  for  granting  this  small 
indulgence  ;  others  thought  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  granted  unless  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh  would  intercede.  It  remained 
to  be  seen  how  the  clergy  would  act 
That  divines  should  be  deaf  to  the  en- 
treaties of  a  penitent  who  asks  not  for 
pardon,  but  for  a  little  more  time  to  re- 
ceive their  instructions,  and  to  pray  to 
Heaven  for  the  mercy  which  cannot  be 
extended  to  him  on  earth,  seems  almost 
incredible.  Tet  so  it  was.  The  minis- 
ters demanded  not  only  the  poor  boy's 
death,  but  his  speedy  death,  Uiough  it 
should  be  his  eternal  death.  Even  from 
their  pulpits  they  cried  out  for  cutting 
him  off. 
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and  wont  to  improve  the  natural 
effect  of  the  picture.  The  lad  in 
question,  Thomas  Aikenhead.  has 
bcMdn  tried  and  convicted  under  an 
old  Act  of  Parliament  as  a  blaa- 
phemer.  According  to  this  law  blas- 
phemy was  a  capitel  crime,  and  his 
execution  was  resolved  upon. 

William  Lobimer,  Auikor  of  Two  Dit- 
courses f  published  at  the  time  of  Aikm- 
kead^s  exectaion, 

I  am  sure  the  ministers  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  used  him  with  an  affec- 
tionate tenderness,  and  took  much  pains 
with  him  to  bring  him  to  &ith  and  re- 
pentance, and  to  save  his  soul :  yea,  and 
some  of  the  ministers,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  and  particularly  the  late  re- 
verend, learned,  prudent,  peaceable,  and 
pious  Mr  George  Meldrum,  then  minis- 
ter of  the  Tron  Church,  interceded  for 
him  with  the  Government,  and  solicited 
for  his  pardon;  and  when  that  could  not 
be  obtained,  he  desired  a  reprieve  for 
him,  and  I  joined  with  him  in  it  This 
was  the  day  before  his  execution.  The 
Chancellor  was  willing  to  have  granted 
him  a  reprieve,  but  could  not  do  it  with- 
out the  advice  of  the  Privy  Council  and 
Judges ;  and  to  show  his  willingness,  he 
oall^  the  Council  and  Judges,  who  de- 
bated the  matter,  and  then  carried  it  by 
plurality  of  votes  for  his  execution,  ac- 
cording to  Uie  sentence  of  the  Judges. 


Aikenhead  was  hanged  between  Edin- 
burgh and  Leith.  He  professed  deep 
repentance,  and  suffered  with  the  Bible 
in  his  hand.  The  people  of  Edinbrn^ 
though  assuredly  not  disposed  to  think 
lightly  of  his  offence,  were  moved  to 
compassion  by  his  youth,  by  his  repent- 
ance, and  by  the  cruel  haste  with  which 
he  was  hurried  out  of  the  world.  It 
seems  that  there  was  some  apprehension 
of  a  rescue,  for  a  strong  body  of  fusiliers 
was  under  arms  to  support  the  civil 
power.  The  preachers,  who  were  the 
i>oy'8  murderers,  crowded  rQimd  him  at 
the  gallows  ;  and  while  he  was  struggling 
in  the  last  agony,  insidted  Heaven  with 
prayers  more  blasphemous  than  anything 
that  he  had  ever  uttered. 


What  do  our  readers  think  of  the 
proverbi^  accuracy  of  a  story  at 
second-hand,  when  the  said  story 
comes  throu^  the  picturesque  chan- 
nel of  Mr  Macaulay*s  fancy  f    The 


<'  Postman  *'  (Mr  Maeaulay't  auAority), 

He  walked  thither  (to  the  place  of 
execution)  on  foot,  between  a  strong 
guard  of  fusiliers  drawn  up  in  two  lines; 
several  ministers  assisted  him  in  his  last 
moments ;  and  according  to  all  human 
appearance,  he  died  with  all  the  marks 
of  a  true  penitent  When  he  was  called 
out  of  the  prison  to  the  City  Council- 
house,  before  his  going  to  the  placex>f  exe- 
cution, as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  he 
delivered  his  thoughts  at  large  in  a  paper 
written  by  him  and  signed  with  his  own 
hand,  and  then  requested  the  ministers 
who  were  present  to  pray  for  him,  wbidtx 
they  did,  and  afterwuds  he  himself 
prayed,  and  several  times  invocated  the 
blessed  Trinity,  as  he  did  likewise  at  the 
place  of  execution,  holding  all  the  time 
the  Holy  Bible  in  his  hand ;  and  being 
executed,  he  was  buried  at  the  foot  of 
the  gallows. 

whole  of  this  superstructure  of  ima- 
gination about  the  ministers  rests 
upon  the  authority  of  an  "It  was 
told"  in  a  private  letter.  All  this 
groimd  has  been  already  gone  over 
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in  the  clever  critique  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Witness,  which  is  some  months 
old,  but  our  contemporary  will  not 
complain  of  the  repetition  of  quota- 
tions which  may  cany  to  a  wider 
audience  a  vindication  like  this. 

About  these  same  ministers,  we 
have  only  to  say  farther  th^  after 
much  persuasion,  doubtless,  and 
many  smuggles,  tney  received  fully 
into  the  G^urcn  the  late  episcopal 
clergy  of  the  north,  on  their  recep- 
tion of  the  Confession  of  Faith  and 
standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  that  the  act  which  restored  to 
their  benefices  the  sixty  Presbyterian 
ministers  who  survivea  the  persecu- 
tion, made  a  division  of  tne  half- 
year's  stipend  between  the  rightful 
and  restored  pastor,  and  the  ejected 
curate  who  had  reigned  in  his  stead. 
These  are  not  veiy  bad  instances  of 
intolerance,  yet  Mr  Macaulay  does 
not  mention  either  of  them  in  chari- 
table deprecation  of  the  wrath  he 
has  ndsea  against  bi^ts  so  frightful 
As  for  the  "  rabbling,  we  freely  yield 
it  to  the  full  use  of  our  historian.  A 
man  who  finds  a  thief  in  his  house, 
is  by  no  means  likely  to  use  great 
politeness  in  the  ejection  of  the  same ; 
and  the  curates  of  the  West,  without 
controversy,  held  this  position  in  the 
opinion  of  the  whole  population 
which  surroimded  them. 

One  personage  who  appears  fre- 
quently in  this  History,  but  always 
by  dark  and  mysterious  glimpses, 
and  who  receives  Mr  Macaulav's 
unqualified  approbation,  being.  Be- 
yond the  reach  of  doubt  or  contro- 
versy, one  of  William's  most  trusted 
and  confidential  councillors,  must 
considerably  puzzle  those  readers 
who  are  not  very  well  up  in  the 
history  of  the  period  Who  was 
Carstairs)  A  Presbyterian  minister 
— one  of  those  refugees  in  Holland 
who  were  noted  for  their  intem- 
perate zeal ;  yet  withal  one  of  the 
most  wise,  and  the  most  notable  of 
the  veiy  few  men  who  were  personal 
friends  of  William  of  Orange.  So 
much  we  are  told ;  but  it  is  amusing 
to  notice  the  dexterity  with  which 
Mr  Maoaulay  refrains  from  any  for- 
mal personal  introduction,  such  as  it 
is  his  constant  habit  to  give  of  less 
considerable  people,  and  how  skil- 
fully  he  keeps  this  distinguished  man 
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out  of  sight  in  the  very  affairs  where 
his  influence  is  most  naturally  and 
most  largely  exercised.  No  one 
could  suppose  from  this  History  that 
Carstairs  lived  and  died  anythinflp 
but  the  king's  friend,  adviser,  ana 
chaplain ;  and  no  uninformed  reader 
could  suppose  that  this  was  Princi- 
pal Carstairs,  the  head  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  the  leading  presbyter  of 
the  Cnurch  a  little  later,  and  at  pre- 
sent its  constant  champion  and  ad- 
viser. Mr  Macaulay  loves  the  pic- 
turesque, but  he  does  not  love  it  well 
enougn  to  use  it  to  the  disadvantage 
of  his  own  personal  conclusions ;  yet 
there  are  many  stories  in  these 
volumes  less  noteworthy  and  far  less 
characteristic  than  the  tale  which 
relates  how  Carstairs,  with  an  ex- 
treme and  almost  audacious  boldness, 
intercepted  the  kind's  messenger, 
and  recalled  the  kin^s  order,  wnen 
William  had  unwarily  sanctioned,  in 
the  absence  of  his  adviser,  the  arbi- 
trary imposition  of  an  oatn  upon  the 
Scottish  Qeneral  Assembly.  Wil- 
liam not  only  forgave  but  confirmed 
this  countermanding  of  his  own 
kingly  message-  but  Mr  Macaulay 
does  not  record  this  striking  inci- 
dent^ much  as  it  redounds  to  the 
credit  of  his  hero ;  for  our  historian 
does  not  choose,  as  it  seems^  to  iden- 
tify the  handful  of  barbanans  who 
represented  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
with  the  wise,  courageous,  and  en- 
lightened Carstairs. 

We  have  occupied  already  so  much 
space,  and  found  so  many  Scottish 
matters  to  dismiss,  that  it  is  scarcely 
just  to  bring  in  at  the  end  of  a 
national  disclaimer  the  disputed 
points  of  individual  character  m  his 
more  favoured  ground  of  England, 
concerning  whicn  Mr  Macaulay  Li 
at  issue  with  sundry  active  and 
vigorous  champions.  The  defence 
of  Marlb^irough  has  been  taken  up 
by  able  hands ;  but  we  do  not  sup- 
pose that  the  ordinary  public,  if 
the  historian  had  been  but  moderate, 
would  have  cared  greatly  what  he 
said  of  that  renowned  yet  unloved 
general  But  an  extreme  inveteracy 
of  dislike,  and  that  u^hr  habit  of 
calling  names,  in  which  Mx  Macaulay 
is  so  skilfiil,  raises  for  the  victim  a 
reactionary  sympathy.  In  Mr  Mac- 
aula/s  hands  his  very  virtues  tell 
2c 
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tL^B^nst  him;  and  the  storv  of  his 
faithful  and  disinterested  love  —  a 
story  all  the  more  remarkable  if  he 
were  as  ayaricious  as  he  is  called — 
bcK^omes  something  to  sneer  at  rather 
than  to  applaud,  though  we  can  well 
imagine  what  a  romantic  lustre  such 
a  tale  would  have  thrown  u[)on  Hali- 
fax or  Dorset,  had  it  been  within  the 
power  of  the  historian  to  bestow  it 
on  his  fiftvourites.  Mr  Macaulay 
makes  an  ui\just,  spiteful,  and  exa^- 

Serated  use  of  the  Idastlemaine  ind- 
ent in  the  hero's  early  histoiy — but 
this  is  too  ugly  a  story  for  our  hand- 
ling, and  we  decline  to  meddle  with 
it  either  for  explanation  or  defence. 
Yet  Marlborou£;h  was  a  wonderful 
genius,  one  of  the  greatest  soldiers  of 
our  race — he  was  capable  of  a  disin- 
terested, life-long,  and  imwavering 
attachment;  he  was  incapable  of 
changing  his  relidon,  though  it 
pleases  Mr  Macaulay  to  sneer  at 
sudi  scruples,  as  findmg  place  in  his 
breast — and  he  was  veiy  shabbily 
and  unhandsomely  treated,  at  the 
very  culmination  of  his  utme.  by 
monarch  and  government  Tnese 
facts  ought  to  l^  enough  to  give  the 
^nreatest  general  of  his  age — ^perhaps 
the  most  complete  soldier  known  to 
English  history  before  Wellington — 
a  mir  hearing  and  a  candid  report 
He  has  not  gained  either  in  the 
volumes  of  Mr  Macaulay. 

We  are  not  able  to  profess  any 
very  overpowering  interest  in  the 
character  of  Williun  Penn^  and  it  is 
but  a  languid  regard  with  which 
even  his  biograi)her*s  laudatory  sfcory 
inspires  u&  We  have  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  Mr  Dixon  is  right — ^but  his 
case  is  by  no  means  so  clear,  con- 
vincing, and  satisfactory,  as  he  seems 
to  suppose  it ;  and  even  after  read- 
ing all  that  he  has  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  are  obliged  to  confess  that 
there  is  still  an  uncomfortable  haze 
resting  upon  the  name  and  character 
of  the  eminent  quaker.  We  do  not 
dispute  that  there  was  another  Penn 
— ^but  the  mistake  seems  to  have 
been  made  by  contemporary  writers 
as  well  as  Mr  Macaulay,  and  no  one 
appears  to  have  been  startled  by  the 
supposition  that  William  Penn  was 
capable  of  the  acts  imputed  to  him. 
The  only  thine  quite  satisfactory  in 
Mr  Dixon's  defence,  is  his  explana- 
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tion  of  the  puzzling  connection  be- 
tween the  arbitrary  king  and  the 
unreverential  subject — a  connection 
for  which  we  never  could  find  an^ 
means  of  accounting,  and  which  mr 
Macaulay  certainly  does  not  help 
any  one  to  discover.  Penn,  as  it  ap- 
pears, was  James's  ward — a  very 
natund  explanation  of  at  least  the  be- 
ginning of^their  sin^ar  friendship. 

In  all  this  we  do  Mr  Macaulay  the 
justice  to  say  that  he  vindicates  his 
own  intention  of  iruthAilness  by  the 
evident  frequency  with  which  his 
own  narrative  refutes  his  own  com- 
ments. It  is  only  when  his  preju- 
dices seem  powenully  moved,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
that  his  record  of  actual  events  be- 
comes unreliable.  He  has  the  eclectic 
gift  in  a  high  degree — he  knows  how 
to  omit  an  explanatory  circumstance, 
and  how  to  leap  over  an  unexplain- 
able  virtue— but  we  find  so  many  in- 
stances in  which  his  own  summary 
of  character  is  scattered  to  the  wm& 
by  the  successive  events  he  relates, 
that  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases 
that  we  can  say  anything  against  the 
apparent  intention  of  Mr  Macaulay. 
These  exceptional  cases,  however,  are 
strong  in  our  own  country,  and  touch 
our  own  honour;  and  it  is  reaUy  a 
very  unworthy  occupation  for  a 
writer  of  powers  so  great,  and  mind 
so  enlightened,  to  emulate,  on  real 
ground  and  with  actual  men,  the 
visionary  calumnies  of  a  Little  Dorrit, 
The  Scottish  faith  has  made  the 
Scottish  nation  great  virtuous^  and 
honoured,  and  even  the  arts  of  ima- 
dnation  give  practical  proof  that 
this  grave  shadow  has  put  no  blight 
upon  them,  though  it  may  have 
given  a  certain  direction  to  their 
efforts.  Mr  Macaulay  will  but 
splinter  his  lance  if  he  tries  it  upon 
the  shield  of  adamant  which  defends 
from  eveiy  weapon  of  offence  a  true 
and  pure  Religion.  Let  him  think 
better  of  his  own  great  fi;ift  and  its 
proper  uses— a  gift  whi(£  does  not 
appear  at  its  greatest,  in  the  most 
brilliant  pictorial  effects,  or  the  most 
able  darkening  of  names  and  reputa- 
tions, whose  owners  have  no  longer 
any  voice  to  answer :  but  which  can 
only  crown  itself  with  lasting  honour 
by  a  candid  interpretation  of  the  en- 
tire and  universal  Truth. 
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CHAFTKB  L — THE  WILLOWS. 


The  Willows  wag  a  large  low 
house,  with  no  architectural  preten- 
sions, but  bright  as  Tilla  could  be 
ujDon  the  sunniest  side  of  the  Thames. 
Tne  lawn  sloped  to  the  river,  and 
ended  in  a  deep  fringe  and  border 
of  willows^  sweeping  into  the  water ; 
while  half-way  across  the  stream  lay 
a  little  faiiy  island,  half  enveloped  in 
the  same  silveir  foliage,  but  with 
bowers  and  deptns  of  leaves  within, 
through  which  some  stray  sunbeam 
was  ^ways  gleaming.  l!he  flower- 
beds on  the  lawn  were  in  a  flush 
with  roses ;  the  crystal  roof  of  a  large 
conservatory  glistened  in  the  sun. 
flowers  and  sundiine,  fragrance  and 
stillness,  the  dew  on  the  grass,  and 
the  morning  light  upon  the  river- 
no  marvel  that  to  eyes  so  young 
and  inexperienced,  this  Ricmnond 
villa  looked  like  a  paradise  on 
earth. 

It  was  early  morning— venr  early, 
when  nobody  seemea  awake  but 
themselves  in  the  great  house ;  and 
A^es  and  Marian  came  down  stairs 
softly,  and,  half  afraid  of  doingwrong, 
stole  out  upon  the  lawn.  The  sun 
had  just  begun  to  gather  those  blobs 
of  dew  from  the  roses,  but  all  over 
the  grass  lay  jewels,  bedded  deep  in 
the  dose-shorn  sod,  and  shining  in 
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the  early  light.  An  occasional  puff 
of  wind  came  crisp  across  the  nver, 
and  turned  to  the  sun  the  silveiy  side 
of  all  those  drooping  willow-leaves, 
and  the  willows  themselves  swayed 
and  sighed  towards  the  water,  and 
the  water  came  up  upon  them  now 
and  then  with  a  playml  plun^  and 
flow.  The  two  ^Is  said  nothing  to 
each  other  as  tney  wandered  along 
the  foot  of  the  slope,  looking  over  to 
the  island,  where  already  the  sun  had 
penetrated  to  his  nest  of  trees.  All 
this  simple  beauty,  which  was  not 
remarkable  to  the  fashionable  guests 
of  Mrs  Edgerley,  went  to  the  very 
heart  of  these  simple  children  of 
Bellevue.  It  movea  them  to  invol- 
untary delight— joy  which  could  give 
no  reason,  for  they  thought  there  had 
never  been  such  a  beautiful  sum- 
mer morning,  or  such  a  scene. 

And  b^-and-by  the:^  began  to  talk 
of  last  night — last  night,  their  first 
night  at  the  Willows,  their  first  en- 
tr^ce  into  the  home-life  of  "the 
great"  They  had  no  moral  maxims 
at  their  finger-ends,  touching  the 
vanity  of  riches,  nor  had  the  pri- 
vate opinion  entertained  by  Papa  and 
Mamma,  that  "the  country*  paid 
for  the  folljr  of  "  the  aristocracy,  and 
that  the  science  of  Government  was  a 
2d 
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mere  piece  of  craft  for  the  benefit  of 
"the  privileged  classes."  done  any 
harm  at  all  to  the  impolitical  imagi- 
nations of  Agnes  and  Marian.  They 
were  scarcely  at  their  ease  yet,  and 
were  a  great  deal  more  timid  than 
was  coimortable ;  yet  they  took  very 
naturally  to  this  fairy  life,  and  found 
an  un£uling  fund  of  wonder  and 
admiration  in  it  They  admired 
everything  indeed,  had  a  certain  awe 
and  veneration  for  everybody,  and 
could  not  sufficiently  admire  the  ap- 
parent accomplishments  and  real  grace 
of  their  new  associates. 

"  Agnes ! — I  wonder  if  there  is  any- 
thing I  could  learn  ?**  said  Marian, 
rather  timidly ; "  everybody  here  can 
do  something ;  it  is  very  dififerent 
from  doing  a  Utile  of  everything,  like 
Miss  Tavistock  at  Bellevue— and  we 
used  to  think  her  accomplished !— but 
do  you  think  there  is  anything  I 
could  learn  1" 

"  And  me !  **  said  Agnes,  somewhat 
disconsolately. 

"You.?  no,  indeed  you  do  not 
need  it,  said  Marian,  with  a  little 
pride.  "You  can  do  what  none  of 
them  can  do  j— but  they  can  talk 
about  eveiythmg  these  people,  and 
every  one  of  them  can  do  something. 
There  h  that  Sir  Langham  —  you 
would  think  he  was  omy  a  young 
gentleman — but  Mrs  Edgerley  s^s 
he  makes  beautiflil  sketehes.  We 
did  not  understand  people  like  these 
when  we  were  at  home. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Sir  Lang- 
ham,  May  r  asked  Agnes  seriously. 

"  Think  of  him  1  oh,  he  is  very 
pleasant,*"  said  Marian,  with  a  smile 
and  a  slight  blush  :  "  but  never  mind 
Sir  T<anffltam  ;  do  you  think  there  is 
anything  I  could  learn  1" 

"  I  do  not  know,"-  said  Agnes ; 
"  perhaps  you  could  sing.  I  think 
you  might  sing,  if  you  would  only 
take  courage  and  try.** 

"  Sing !  oh  no,  no  !**  said  Marian ; 
"  no  one  could  venture  to  sing  idler 
the  young  lady—did  you  hear  her 
name.  Agnes  ?— who  sang  last  night. 
She  aid  not  speak  to  any  one,  she 
was  more  by  herself  than  we  were. 
I  wonder  who  she  could  be." 

"  Mrs  Edgerley  called  her  Rachel," 
said  Agnes.  "I  did  not  hear  any 
other  name.  I  think  it  must  oe 
the  same  that  Mrs  Edgerley  told 
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mamma  about;  you  remember  she 
said ** 

"I  am  here,"  said  a  low  voice 
suddenly,  close  beside  them.  The 
girb  started  back,  exceedingly  con- 
nised  and  ashamed.  They  nad  not 
perceived  a  sort  of  little  bower, 
woven  among  the  willows,  from 
which  now  hastily  appeared  the  third 
person  who  spoke,  she  was  a  little 
older  than  Agnes,  very  slight  and 
girlish  in  her  person — very  dark  of 
complexion,  with  a  magnificent  mass 
of  black  hair,  and  large  liquid  dark 
eyes.  Nothing  else  about  her  was 
remarkable ;  her  features  were  small 
and  delicate,  her  cheeks  colourless, 
her  very  lips  pale ;  buthereyes,  which 
were  not  of  a  slumbrous  lus^  but 
full  of  light,  rapid,  earnest,  and  ir- 
regular, lighted  up  her  dark  pallid 
face  with  smgular  power  and  attrac- 
tiveness. She  turned  upon  them 
(][uick]y  as  they  stood  distressed  and 
irresolute  before  her. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  interrupt  you," 
said  this  new-comer;  "but  you  were 
about  to  speak  of  me,  and  I  thought 
it  only  honest  to  give  you  notice  that 
I  was  here." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Agnes  with 
humility.  "We  are  strsmgers,  and 
did  not  know— we  scarcely  know  any 
one  here ;  and  we  thought  you  were 
nearly  ahoui  our  own  ag&  and  pei^ 
haps  would  help  us— "  HereA^es 
stopped  short ;  she  was  not  skilled  in 
making  overtures  of  firiendship. 

"No,  indeed  no,"  cried  their  new 
acquaintance,  hurriedly.  "I  never 
make  Mends.  I  could  be  of  no  use. 
I  am  only  a  dependent,  scarcely  so 
good  as  that    I  am  nothing  here." 

"  And  neither  are  we,"  said  Agnes, 
following  shyly  the  step  which  this 
strange  girl  took  away  from  theuL 
"  We  never  were  in  a  house  like  this 
before.  We  do  not  belong  to  great 
people.  Mrs  Edgerley  asked  us  to 
come,  because  we  met  her  at  Mr 
Burlington's,  and  she  has  been  very 
kind,  but  we  know  no  one.  Pray,  do 
not  go  away." 

The  thoughtfuleyesbrightened  into 
a  sudden  gleam.  "We  are  odled 
At^eling,"  said  Marian,  interposing 
inhertum.  "My  sister  is  Agnes,  and 
I  am  Marian— and  you  Miss ^" 

"  My  name  is  Rachel,"  said  their 
new  finend,  with  a  sudden  and  vio- 
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lent  blush,  making  all  her  face  crim- 
son. "  I  have  no  other-— call  me  so, 
and  I  will  like  it.  You  think  I  am 
of  your  age ;  but  I  am  not  like  you 
—you  do  not  know  half  so  much  as 
I  know." 

"  No — that  is  very  likely,"  said 
A^es,  somewhat  puzzled:  ''but  I 
thmkvou  do  not  mean  eoucation,'' 
said  the  young  author  immediately, 
seeing  Marian  somewhat  disposed  to 
resent  on  her  behalf  this  broad  as- 
sertion. ''You  mean  distress  and 
sorrow.  But  we  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  grief  at  home.  We  have  lost 
dear  litUe  children,  one  after  another. 
We  are  not  ignorant  of  grief 

Rachel  looked  at  them  with  strange 
observation,  wonder,  and  uncertainty. 
"  But  you  are  ignorant  of  me — and  I 
am  i^orant  of  you,**  she  said  slowly, 
paiuong  between  her  words.  "  I  sup- 
pose you  mean  just  what  you  say, 
do  you )  and  I  am  not  much  used  to 
that  Do  you  know  what  I  am  here 
for? — only  to  sing  and  amuse  the 
people— and  you  still  want  to  make 
mends  with  me  !  ** 

rou  were  to  be 

not  like  it," 

think  you  are 


saidMflurian;  '^and  I 
very  right" 


Did   she  say   so?— and   what 
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more  ? "  said  Rachel,  smiling  faintly. 
"  I  want  to  hear  now,  though  I  did 
not  when  I  heard  your  voices  first" 

"  She  said  you  were  a  connection 
of  the  family,   said  Agnes. 

The  blood  rushed  again  to  the 
young  stran£;efs  brow.  "Ah!  I  un- 
derstand," sne  said ;  "  she  implied — 
yes.  I  know  how  she  would  do.  And 
you  will  still  be  friends  with  mei^ 

At  that  moment  it  suddenly  flash- 
ed upon  the  recollection  of  both  the 
girb  that  Mamma  had  disapproved 
of  this  prospective  ac(][uaintance. 
They  both  blushed  with  instant  con- 
sciousness, and  neither  of  them  spoke. 
In  an 'instant  Rachel  became  frozen 
into  a  haughtiness  far  exceeding 
anvthing  winiinthe  power  of  Mrs 
Eogerley.  little  and  slight  as  she 
was,  her  girlish  frame  rose  to  the 
dignity  of  a  young  queen.  Before 
Agnes  could  sav  a  word,  she  had  left  • 
them  with  a  slight  and  loflj  bow. 
Without  haste,  out  with  smgular 
rapidity,  she  crossed  the  dewy  lawn, 
and  went  into  the  house,  acknow- 
ledging, with  a  stately  inclination  of 
her  head,  some  one  who  passed  her. 
The  girls  were  so  entirely  absorbed 
watching  her  progress,  that  they  did 
not  perceive  who  this  other  person 
was.  * 


CHAFTSl  II.— AN  SMBABBASSUrQ  OOMPAKIOIT. 


"  Strange  creature  I "  said  Sir 
Langfaam  Fortland.  who  had  joined 
the  girls  almost  oefore  they  were 
aware ;  "  Odd  girl  I  If  Lucifer  had 
a  sister,  I  should  know  where  to  find 
her;  but  a  perfect  siren  so  far  as 
music  is  concerned.  Did  you  hear 
her  sing  last  night — that  thing  of 
Beethoven's — what  is  the  name  of 
it  ?  Do  you  like  Beethoven,  though  ? 
She,  I  suppose,  worships  him." 

"  We  know  very  little  about  mu- 
sic," said  Marian.  She  thought  it 
proper  to  make  known  the  fact, 
out  blushed  in  spite  of  herself,  and 
was  much  ashamed  of  her  own  igno- 
rance. Marian  was  auite  distressed 
and  impatient  to  find  nerself  so  much 
behind  every  one  else, 

"  Oh ! "  said  Sir  Langham— which 
meant  that  the  hand^me  guards- 
man was agood  deal  flattered  by  the 
blush,  and  aid  not  care  at  all  for  the 


want  of  information — in  fact,  he  was 
cogitating  within  himselt  being  no 
fipreat  master  of  the  art  or  conversa- 
uon,  what  to  speak  of  next. 

"  I  am  afraid  Miss— Rachel  was 
not  pleased,"  said  Agnes;  "we  dis- 
turbed her  here.  I  am  afraid  she 
will  think  we  were  rude." 

"  Eh !"  said  Sir  Langham,  with  a 
look  of  astonishment  "Oh,  don't 
trouble  yourself— she's  accustomed 
to  that  Pretty  place  this.  Suppose 
a  fellow  on  the  island  over  there, 
what  a  capital  sketch  he  could  make ; 
— with  two  figures  instead  of  three 
the  effect  womd  be  perfect !" 

"  We  were  two  figures  before  you 
came,"  said  Marian^  turning  half 
away,  and  with  a  smile. 

"Ah!  quite  a  different  su^es- 
tion,"  said  Sir  Langham.  "Your 
two  figures  were  all  white  and  an- 
gelical —  maiden  meditation  —  mine 
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would  be— Elysium.  Happy  sketcher! 
happier  hero  l--and  you  could  not 
suppose  a  more  appropriate  Bcene.** 

^ut  Agnes  and  Marian  were  much 
too  shy  and  timid  to  answer  this  as 
they  might  have  answered  Harry 
Oswald  under  the  same  circum- 
8tance&  Agnes  half  interrupted  him, 
being  somewhat  in  haste  to  change 
the  conversation.  "You  are  an  ar- 
tist yourself  1  **  said  Agnes. 

"  No,**  said  Sir  Langnam ;  "  not  at 
alL — no  more  than  everybody  else  is. 
I  nave  no  doubt  you  Know  a  hun- 
dred people  better  at  it  than  me.** 

"  I  do  not  think,  counting  every 
one,"  said  Marian,  "that  we  know 
a  hundred,  or  the  half  of  a  hundred, 
people  altogether ;  and  none  of  them 
make  sketehes.  Mrs  Edferley  said 
yours  were  quite  remarkable.'' 

"  A  great  manv  thin^  are  quite 
remar&ble  with  Mrs  E^rley,"  said 
Sir  Lan^ham  through  hu  mustache. 
"  But  what  an  amazing  circle  yours 
must  be ;— one  must  do  something 
with  one's  spare  time.  That  old  feC 
low  is  the  hardest  rascal  to  kill  of 
any  I  know— don't  ^(m  find  him  sol" 

"  No — ^not  when  we  are  at  home," 
said  Marian. 

"  Ah  !  in  the  country,  I  suppose  : 
and  you  are  Lady  Bountifiils,  and 
attend  to  all  the  villa^,"  said  Sir 
Langham.  He  had  quite  made  up 
his  mind  that  these  young  girls,  who 
.  were  not  fashionable  nor  remarkable 
in  any  way.  save  for  the  wonderM 
beauty  of  tne  youngest,  were  daugh- 
ters of  some  squire  m  Banburyshire, 
whom  it  was  Lord  Winterboume's 
interest  to  do  a  service  to. 

"  No,  indeed,  we  have  not  any 
village — we  are  not  Lady  Bountifids ; 
but  we  do  a  great  many  things  at 
home,"  said  Marian.  Something  re- 
strained them  both,  however,  from 
their  heroic  purpose  of  declaring  at 
once  their  "rank  in  life;"  they 
shrank,  with  natural  delicacy,  from 
saying  anything  about  themselves  to 
this  mterrogator,  and  were  by  no 
means  clear  that  it  would  be  right 
to  tell  Sir  Langham  Portland  that 
they  lived  in  Bellevue. 

"May  we  go  through  the  conserva- 
tory, I  wonder?"  said  Agnes, — the 
elder  sister,  remembering  the  parting 
charge  of  nef  mother,  began  to  be 
somewhat  uneasy  about  their  hand- 
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some  companion— he  might  possib^ 
fall  in  love  with  Marian — ^that  was 
not  so  very  dreadful  a  hypothesis, — 
for  Agnes  was  human,  and  did  not 
object  to  see  the  natural  enemies 
of  womankind  taken  captive,  subju- 
gated, or  even  entirely  slain.  But 
Marian  might  fall  in  love  with  him  I 
That  was  an  appalling  thought ;  two 
distinct  lines  of  anxiety  began  to 
appear  in  Agnes's  forehead ;  and  the 
imagination  of  the  young  genius  in- 
stantly called  before  her  the  most 
touchmg  and  pathetic  picture  of  a 
secret  love  ana  a  broken  heart 

"  Marian,  we  may  go  into  the  con- 
servatory," repeatea  Agnes  :  and  she 
took  her  sister's  hand  and  led  her 
to  where  the  Scotch  gardener  was 
opening  the  windows  of  that  fairy 
palace.  Sir  Langham  still  gave  them 
Ids  attendance,  following  Marian  as 
she  passed  through  the  ranks  o^ 
flowers,  and  echoing  her  delight 
Sir;  Langham  was  rather  relievea  to 
find  them  at  last  in  enthusiasm 
about  something.  This  familiar  and 
well-known  feature  of  young  lady- 
hood set  him  much  more  at  his  ease. 

And  the  gardener,  with  benign 
generosity,  gathered  some  flowers  tor 
his  young  visitors.  They  thanked 
him  with  such  thoroughly  grateful 
thanks,  and  were  so  respectfm  of  his 
superior  knowledge,  that  this  worthy 
functionary  brightened  under  their 
influence.  Sir  Langham  followed 
surprised  and  amused.  He  thought 
Marian's  simple  ignorance  of  all 
those  delicate  splencQd  exotic  flowers, 
as  pretty  as  he  would  have  thought 
her  acquaintance  with  them  had  she 
been  better  instructed;  and  when 
one  of  her  flowers  fell  from  her  hand, 
lifted  it  up  with  the  air  of  a  paladin, 
and  placed  it  in  his  breast.  Marian, 
though  she  had  turned  aside,  saw 
him  do  it  by  some  mysterious  per- 
ception— ^not  of  the  eye — and  blusned 
with  a  secret  tremor,  half  of  plea- 
sure, half  of  amusement.  Agnes  re- 
garded it  a  great  deal  more  seriously. 
Agnes  immediately  discovered  that 
it  was  time  to  go  in.  She  was  quite 
indifferent,  we  are  grieved  to  say,  to 
the  fate  of  Sir  Langham,  and  thought 
nothing  of  disturoing  the  peace  of 
that  susceptible  young  gentleman  ; 
but  her  protection  and  guardianship 
of  Marian  was  a  much  more  serious 
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affair.  Their  windows  were  in  the 
end  of  the  house,  and  commanded 
no  view— so  Mrs  Edgerley,  with  a 
hundred  regrets,  was  grieved  to  tell 
them — ^bu  t  these  windows  looked  over 
an  orchard  and  a  dump  of  chestnuts, 
where  birds  sang  and  dew  fell,  ana 
the  girls  were  perfectly  contented 
with  the  prospect ;  they  had  three 
rooms — a  dressing-room^  and  two 
pretty  bedchambers  —  into  all  of 
whicn  the  morning  sun  threw  a  side- 
long glance  as  he  passed  *  and  thev 
had  been  extremely  delighted  with 
theirpretty  apartments  last  night 

"  Well !  said  Agnes,  as  they  ar- 
ranged their  flowers  and  put  them  in 
water,  "eveivthing  is  veiy  pretty. 
May,  out  I  almost  wish  we  were  at 
home." 

"Whyr  said  Marian;  but  the 
beautiful  sister  had  so  much  percep- 
tion of  the  case,  that  she  cud  not 
look  up,  nor  show  any  particular 
surprise. 

"Whyl— because— because  people 
don't  understand  what  we  are^  nor 
who  we  belong  to,  nor  how  different 

Marian,  you  know  quite  well 

what  is  the  cause  !** 

"But  suppose  people  don't  want 
to  know  r  said  Maiian,  who  was 
provokingly  calm  and  at  her  ease ; 
"  we  cannot  go  about  telling  every- 
body—  no  one  cares.  Suppose  we 
were  to  tell  Sir  Langham,  Agnes  1 
He  would  think  we  meant  that  he 
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was  to  come  to  Bellevue ;  and  I  am 
sure  you  would  not  like  to  see  him 
there!" 

This  was  a  very  conclusive  argu- 
ment, but  Agnes  nad  made  up  her 
mind  to  be  annoyed. 

"And  there  was  Rachel,"  said 
Agnes,  "  I  wonder  why  just  at  that 
moment  we  should  have  thought  of 
mamma— and  now  I  am  sure  she  will 
not  speak  to  us  again." 

"Mamma  did  not  think  it  quite 
proper,"  said  Marian  doubtfidly; — 
"  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell  why— but 
we  were  very  near  making  up  friend- 
ship without  thinking ;  permipsit  is 
better  as  it  is." 

"  It  is  never  proper  to  hurt  any 
one's  feelings^and  she  is  lonely  and 
neglected,  and  by  herself,"  said 
Aj^es.  "Mamma  cannot  be  dis- 
pleased when  I  tell  her ;  and  I  will 
try  all  I  can  to-day  to  meet  with 
Bachel  again.  I  think  Rachel  would 
think  better  of  our  house  than  of  the 
Willows.  Though  it  is  a  beautiful 
place,  it  is  not  kmdly ;  it  never  could 
look  like  home." 

"  Oh,  nonsense !  if  we  had  it  to 
ourselves,  and  they  were  all  here  !" 
cried  Marian.  That  indeed  was  a  para- 
disaical conception.  Agnes]s  uneasv 
mood  could  not  stand  against  such 
an  idea,  and  she  arranged  her  hair 
with  renewed  spirits,  having  quite 
given  up  for  the  moment  all  desire 
for  going  home. 


CHAPTER  in.— 80CIBTT. 


But  Rachel  did  not  join  the  party 
either  in  their  drives,  their  walks,  or 
their  conversations.  She  was  not  to 
be  seen  during  the  whole  day,  either 
out  of  doors  or  in,  and  did  not  even 
make  her  appearance  at  the  dinner- 
table  ;  and  Agnes  could  not  so  much 
as  hear  any  afiusion  made  to  her  ex- 
cept once,  when  Mrs  Edgerley  pro- 
mised a  new  arrival,  "some  reldly 
good  music,"  and  launched  forth  in 
praise  of  an  extraordinary  little 
ffenius,  whom  nothin&[  could  excuse 
for  concealing  her  gift  from  the  world. 
But  if  Rachel  did  not  appnear.  Sir 
Langham  did,  following  Marian  with 
his  eyes  when  he  could  not  follow  in 
person,  and  hovering  about  the  young 
oeauty  like  a  man  bewitched.    The 


homage  of  such  a  cavalier  was  not  to 
be  despised ;  in  spite  of  herself,  the 
smile  and  the  blush  brightened  upon 
the  sweet  face  of  Manan — she  was 
pleased— she  was  amused — she  was 
grateful  to  Sir  Langham— and  besides 
nad  a  certain  mischievous  pleasure  in 
her  power  over  him,  and  loved  to 
exercise  the  sway  of  despotism. 
Marian  knew  little  about  coquetry, 
thou^  she  had  read  with  attention 
Mrs  Edgerley's  novel  on  the  subject : 
but,  notwithstanding,  had  "away 
of  her  own^  and  some  little  practice 
in  tantalizmg  poor  Harry  Oswald, 
who  was  by  no  means  so  superb  a 
plaything  as  the  handsome  guards- 
man. The  excitement  and  novelty 
of  her  position— the  attentions  paid 
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to  her— the  pretty  tilings  aroimd  her 
— even  her  own  dress,  which  never 
before  had  been  so  handsome,  bright- 
ened with  a  variable  and  sweet  mu- 
mination^  the  beauty  which  needed  no 
aggravating  circumstance.  Poor  Sir 
Langham  gave  himself  up  helpless 
and  unresisting,  and  already,  in  his 
honest  but  somewhat  slow  imagina- 
tion, made  formal  declarations  to  the 
supposititious  Banburyshire  Squire. 

Agnes  meanwhile  sat  by  Marian's 
side,  rather  silent,  eagerly  watching 
for  the  appearance  of  Kachel — for 
now  it  was  evening,  and  the  re^y 
good  music  could  not  be  long  defer- 
red, if  it  was  to  come  to-nic^ht  Agnes 
was  not  neglected,  though  she  nad 
no  Sir  Langham  to  watch  her  move- 
ments. Mrs  Edgerley  herself  came 
to  the  young  genius  now  and  then  to 
introduce  some  one  who  was  "dying 
to  know  the  author  of  Hope  Bazle- 
wood  ;  "  and  half  disconcerted,  half 
amused,  Agnes  began  to  feel  herself 
entering  upon  the  enjoyment  of  her 
reputation.  No  one  could  possibly 
suppose  anything  more  different  from 
the  fanciful  and  delicate  fame  which 
charms  the  yomig  poetic  mind  with 
imaginary  glories,  than  these  draw- 
ing-room compliments  and  protesta- 
tions of  interest  and  delight,  to  which, 
at  first  with  a  deep  blush  and  over- 
poweringembarrassment,  and  by^and- 
Dy  with  an  uneasy  consciousness  of 
something  ridiculous,  the  young  au- 
•  thor  sat  still  and  listened.  The  two 
sisters  kept  always  dose  together, 
and  had  not  coura^ge  enough  to  move 
from  the  comer  in  which  they  had 
first  established  themselves.  Agnes, 
for  the  moment^  had  become  the 
reigning  whim  in  the  brain  of  Mrs 
Ed^erley.  She  came  to  her  side  now 
ana  then  to  whisper  a  few  words  of 
caressing  enoouraffement,  or  to  point 
out  to  ner  somebody  or  note;  and 
when  she  left  her  young  guest,  Mrs 
Edgerley  flew  at  once  to  the  afore- 
said somebodv  to  call  his  or  her 
attention  to  tne  pair  of  sisters,  one 
of  whom  had  mch  genius,  ana  the 
other  «wcA  beauty.  Marian,  occupied 
with  her  own  concerns,  took  all  this 
very  quietly.  Agnes  ^w  annoyed, 
uneasy,  displeased ;  she  did  not  re- 
member that  she  had  once  been  mor- 
tified at  the  neglect  of  her  pret^ 
hostess,  nor  that  Mrs  Edgerley  s  ad- 
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miration  was  as  evanescent  as  her 
neglect  She  b^n  to  think  every- 
body was  laughing  at  her  claims  to 
distmction,  and  that  she  amused  the 
people,  sitting  here  uneasily  receiv- 
ing compliments,  immovable  in  her 
cmii — and  she  was  extremely  grate- 
ful to  Mr  Agar,  her  former  acquaint- 
ance, when  he  came  looking  amused 
and  paying  no  compliments,  to  talk 
to  her,  and  to  screen  her  firom  obser- 
vation. Mr  A^  had  been  watch- 
ing her  uneasmess,  her  embarrass- 
ment, her  self-annoyance.  He  was 
quite  pleased  with  the  "  study ; "  it 
pleased  him  as  much  as  a  Watteau, 
or  a  cabinet  of  old  china ;  and  what 
could  connoisseur  say  more  ? 

"You  must  confide  your  annoy- 
ance to  me.  I  am  your  oldest  ac- 
quaintance,'* said  Mr  Agar.  "What 
has  happ^ed  1  Has  your  pretty 
sister  be^  naughty  ?  eh  9  or  are  all 
the  people  so  much  delighted  with 
your  book  ? " 

"Yes,"  said  Agnes,  holding  down 
her  head  a  little,  with  a  momentary 
shame  that  her  two  troubles  should 
have  been  so  easily  foimd  out 

"  And  why  should  they  not  be  de- 
lighted ?**  said  the  ancient  beau. 
"You  would  have  liked  me  a  great 
deal  better  had  I  been  the  same, 
when  I  first  saw  yon ;  do  you  not 
like  it  now?" 

"No,''saidAjme6. 

"  Yes ;  no.  Your  eyes  do  not  talk 
in  monosvllables/*  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, "en?  What  has  poor  Sir 
I^mgham  done  to  merit  that  flash  of 
dissatis&ction  ?  and  I  wonder  what 
is  the  meaning  of  all  these  anziouB 
glances  towaids  the  door  ? " 

"  I  was  looking  for — ^for  the  young 
lady  they  call  lutchel,"  said  Agnes. 
"  Do  you  know  who  she  is,  sir  ?— -can 
you  tell  me?  I  am  afraid  she 
thought  we  were  rude  this  morning, 
when  we  met  her ;  and  I  wish  very 
much  to  see  her  to-night" 

"Ah!  I  know  nothing  of  the 
younff  lady,  but  a  good  d^  of  the 
voice,  said  Mr  A^;  "a  fine  so- 
prano,— a  good  d^  of  expression, 
and  plenty  of  fire.  Yes,  she  needs 
nothing  but  cultivation  to  make  a 
great  success." 

"  I  think,  sir,"  said  Agnes,  sudden- 
ly breaking  in  upon  this  speech,  "if 
you  would  speak  to  Mrs  Edgerley  for 
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her,  perhaps  they  would  not  teaze  her 
about  beiug  a  singer.  She  hates  it. 
I  know  she  does ;  and  it  would  be 
very  good  of  you  to  help  her,  for 
she  has  no  friends." 

Mr  Agar  looked  at  the  younff 
pleader  with  a  smile  of  surprisea 
amusement  ''And  why  should  I 
interfere  on  her  behalf?  and  why 
should  she  not  be  a  singer  ?  and  how 
do  YOU  suppose  I  could  persuade  my- 
self to  do  such  an  iiyury  to  Art  ?" 

"  She  dislikes  it  very  much,'*  said 
Agnes.  "  She  is  a  woman — a  girl — 
a  delicate  mind ;  it  would  be  very 
cruel  to  bring  her  before  the  world  : 
and  indeed  1  am  sure  if  you  would 
speak  to  Mrs  Edgerley—" 

"My  dear  young  lady,"  cried  Mr 
A^gar,  with  a  momentary  shrug  of 
his  eyebrows,  and  look  of  comic  dis- 
tress, "you  entirely  mistake  my 
rdle,  I  am  not  a  Imight-errant  for 
the  rescue  of  distressed  princesses. 
I  am  a  humble  serrant  or  the  beau- 
tiful ;  and  a  young  lady's  tremors  are 
really  not  cause  enough  to  induce  me 
to  resign  a  fine  soprano.  No.  I  bow 
before  my  fair  enslavers,"  said  the 
ancient  Gorydon,  with  a  reverential 
obeisance,  which  belonged,  like  his 
words,  to  another  century ;  "  bu 
my  true  and  only  mistress  is  Art." 

Agnes  was  silenced  in  a  moment ; 
but  whether  by  this  declaration,  or 
by  the  entrance  of  Rachel,  who  sud- 
denly appeared,  gliding  in  at  a  side- 
door,  could  not  be  detennined. 
Rachel  came  in,  so  quickly,  and  with 
such  a  gliding  motion,  tbiat  anybody 
less  intently  on  the  watch  could  not 
have  discovered  the  moment  of  her 
appearance.  She  was  soon  at  the 
piano,  and  heard  immediately ;  but 
she  came  there  in  a  miraculous  man- 
ner to  all  the  other  observers,  as  if 
she  had  dropped  from  heaven. 

And  while  the  connoisseur  stood 
apart  to  listen  undisturbe^  and  Mrs 
£d^rley's  guests  were  suddenly  stay- 
ed m  their  flutter  of  talk  and  mutual 


She  thought  she  could  hear  the  soli- 
taiy  heart,  the  neglected  life,  making 
its  appeal  indignant  and  sorrowfiu 
to  some  higher  ear  than  all  these 
careless  listeners.  She  bent  uncon- 
sciouslv  towards  the  singer,  forget- 
ting all  her  mother's  rules  of  manners, 
ana  leaning  foi-ward,  supported  her 
rapt  and  earnest  face  witn  her  hand. 
Mrs  Edgerley  paused  to  pomt  out  to 
some  one  the  sweet  enthusiasm,  the 
delightful  impressionable  nature  of 
her  charming  young  friend ;  but  to 
tell  the  truth,  Agnes  was  not  think- 
ing at  all  of  the  music.  It  seemed 
to  ner  a  strange  impassioned  mono- 
logue,— a  thing  of  which  she  was  the 
sole  hearer, — an  irrepressible  burst  of 
confidence,  addressed  to  the  only  one 
here  present  who  cared  to  receive  the 
same. 

When  it  was  over  she  raised  her- 
self almost  painfully  from  her  listen- 
ing posture  ;  she  did  not  join  in  any 
of  tne  warm  expressions  of  delight 
which  burst  from  her  neighbours; 
^and  with  extreme  impatience  Agnes 
listened  to  the  cool  criticism  of  Mr 
Agar,  who  was  delivering  his  (n)inion 
very  near  her.  Her  heart  ached  as 
she  saw  the  musician  turn  haughtily 
aside,  and  heard  her  say,  "I  am 
here  when  you  want  me  again;" 
and  Rachel  withdrew  to  a  sofa  in  a 
comer,  and,  shading  her  delicate 
sm^  face  entirely  with  her  hand, 
took  up  a  book  and  read,  or  pre- 
tended to  read.  Agnes  looked  on 
with  eager  interest,  while  sevend 
people,  one  after  another,  approached 
the  singer  to  ofifer  her  some  of  the 
usual  compliments,  and  retreated 
immediately,  disconcerted  b^  their 
reception.  Leaning  back  m  her 
comer,  with  her  book  held  obsti- 
nately before  her.  and  the  small  pale 
hand  shading  tne  delicate  face,  it 
was  impossible  to  intrade  upon 
Rachel  Amies  sat  watchiuj^  her, 
juite  absorbed  and  sad— thmkinff, 
in   her  own  quick  creative   mind. 
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"  Is  she  not  the  most  wonderful 
little  genius  T  cried  Mrs  Edgerley, 
making  one  of  her  sudden  descents 

rn  Agnes.  "  I  tell  everybody 
is  next  to  you — quite  next  to 
you  in  talent  I  expect  she  will 
make  quite  a  furor  next  season 
when  she  makes  her  debtUJ* 

"But  she  dislikes  it  so  much," 
said  Agnes. 

"T'^at,  music?  Oh.  you  mean 
coming  out:  poor  child,  she  does 
not  know  wnat  is  for  her  own  ad- 
vantage," said  Mrs  Edgerley.  "  My 
love,  m  her  circumstances,  people 
have  no  right  to  consult  their  feel- 
ings ;  and  a  successful  singer  may 
live  quite  a  fairy  life.  Music  is  so 
entrancing— these  sort  of  people 
make  fortunes  immediately,  and 
then,  of  course,  she  coidd  retire,  and 
be  as  private  as  she  pleased.  Oh. 
yes,  I  am  sure  she  will  be  delighted 
to  gratify  you,  Mr  Agar :  she  will 
singagam. 

It  scarcely  required  a  word  from 
Mrs  Edgerley— scarcely  a  sign — 
Rachel  seemed  to  know  by  intui- 
tion when  she  was  wanted,  and,  put- 
ting down  her  book,  went  to  the 
piano  again ;— perhaps  Agnes  was 
not  so  attentive  this  time,  for  she 
felt  herself  suddenly  roused  a  few 
minutes  after  by  a  sudden  tremor  in 
the  magnificent  voice— a  sudden 
shake  and  tremble,  having  the  same 
effect  upon  the  singing  which  a 
stai*t  would  have  upon  the  frame. 
Agnes  looked  round  eagerly  to  see 
the  cause — there  was  no  cause  ap 
parent — and  no  change  whatever  m 
the  company,  save  for  the  pale  spas- 
modic face  of  Lord  Winterboume, 
newly  arrived,  and  saluting  his 
daughter  at  the  door. 

Was  it  this?  A^es  could  not 
wait  to  inquire,  for  mimediately  the 
music  rose  and  swelled  into  such  a 
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magnificent  burst  and  overflow  that 
eveiy  one  held  his  breath.  To  the 
excited  ear  of  Acnes,  it  sounded  like 
a  glorious  challenge  and  defiance, 
irrestrainable  and  mvoluntary;  and 
ere  the  listeners  had  ceased  to  won- 
der, the  music  was  over,  and  the 
singer  gone. 

"A  sudden  effect— our  young  per- 
former is  not  without  dramatic 
talent,"  said  Mr  Agar.  Agnes  said 
nothing;  but  she  searched  in  the 
comer  of  the  sofa  with  her  eyes, 
watched  the  side-door^  and  stole 
sidelong  looks  at  Lord  Wmterboume. 
He  never  seemed  at  his  ease,  this 
uncomfortable  nobleman ;  he  nad  a 
discomfited  look  to-night,  like  a  man 
defeated,  and  Agnes  could  not  help 
thinking  of  Charlie,  with  his  sudden 
enmity,  and  the  old  acquaintance  of 
her  fatner,  and  all  the  chances  con- 
nected with  Aunt  Bridget's  bequest ; 
for  the  time,  in  her  momentary  im- 
pulse of  dislike  and  repulsion,  she 
thought  her  noble  neighbour,  ex- 
minister  and  peer  of  the  realm  as  he 
was,  was  not  a  match  for  the  big 
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'Agnes,  somebody  says  Lord 
Winterboume  is  her  fatner — ^Ra- 
chel's father — and  she  cannot  bear 
him.  Was  that  what  Mrs  Edgerley 
meant?"  whispered  Marian  in  her 
ear  with  a  look  of  sorrow.  "Did 
you  hear  her  voice  tremble— did  you 
see  how  she  went  away  ?  They  say 
she  is  his  daughter— on,  Agnes,  can 
it  be  trae  I" 

But  Agnes  did  not  know,  and 
could  not  answer :  if  it  was  tme, 
then  it  was  very  certain  that 
Rachel  must  be  right;  and  that 
there  were  depths  and  mysteries  and 
miseries  of  life,  of  which,  in  spite  of 
all  their  innocent  acquaintance  with 
sorrow,  these  simple  girls  had 
scarcely  heard,  and  never  knew. 


CHAFTBB  IV. — MAKING  FBIIND& 


The  next  morning,  and  the  next 
again,  Agnes  and  Marian  vainly 
sought  the  little  bower  of  willows 
looking  for  Rachel— once  they  saw 
her  escape  hastily  out  of  the  shmb- 
beiy  as  they  returned  from  their 
search,  and  knew  by  that  means  that 
she  wished  to  avoid  them ;  but  though 


they  heard  her  sing  every  nij^ht.  they 
made  no  advance  m  their  friendship, 
for  that  was  the  only  time  in  which 
Rachel  was  visible,  and  then  she  de- 
fied all  intrusion  upon  her  haughty 
solitude.  Mr  Agar  himself  wisely 
kept  aloof  from  the  young  singer. 
The  old  gentleman  did  not  choose  to 
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subject  himself  to  the  chance  of  a 
repulse. 

But  if  Rachel  avoided  them,  Sir 
Langfaam  certainly  did  not  This 
enterprising  youth  havinff  discovered 
their  first  early  walk,  took  care  to  be 
in  the  way  when  tney  repeated  it, 
and  on  the  fourth  morning,  without 
saying  anything  to  each  other,  the 
sisters  unanimously  decided  to  re- 
main within  the  safe  dielter  of  their 
own  apartments.  From  a  comer  of 
their  window  they  could  see  Sir  Lang- 
ham  in  vexation  and  impatience  tra- 
versing the  slope  of  the  lawn^  and 
pulling  off  the  long  ashy  willow- 
leaves  to  fcoss  them  into  the  river. 
Marian  laughed  to  herself  without 
giving  a  reason,  and  A^es  was  very 
fflad  tney  had  remained  in  the  house ; 
but  the  elder  sister,  reasoning  with 
elaborate  wisdom,  made  up  her  mind 
to  ask  no  further  questions  about  Sir 
Langham,  how  Marian  liked  him,  or 
what  she  thought  of  his  attentions. 
A^es  thought  too  many  inquiries 
might  ''put  something  into  her 
head." 

Proceeding  upon  this  astute  line 
of  policy.  A^es  took  no  notice  what- 
ever of  all  the  assiduities  of  the  hand- 
some guardsman,  not  even  his  good- 
natured  and  brotherly  attentions  to 
hersel£  They  were  only  to  remain 
a  fortnight  at  the  Willows— very  little 
harm,  surely,  could  be  done  in  that 
time,  and  tney  had  but  a  slender 
chance  of  meeting  asain.  So  the 
elder  sister,  in  spito  of  her  charge  of 
Marian,  quieted  her  conscience  and 
her  fears — and  in  the  mean  time  the 
two  girls,  with  thorough  and  cordial 
simpucitj',  took  pleasure  in  their  holi- 
day,  finding  everybody  kind  to  them, 
and  excusing  with  natural  humble- 
ness any  chance  symptom  of  neglect 

They  had  been  a  week  at  the  Wil- 
lows, and  every  day  had  used  every 
means  in  their  power  to  see  Rachel 
a^^un,  when  one  morning,  suddenly, 
without  plot  or  premeditation,  Agnes 
encountered  her  in  a  long  passage 
which  ran  from  the  hall  to  the  mom- 
ine-room  of  Mrs  Edgerley.  There  was 
a  long  window  at  the  end  of  this 
passage  against  which  the  small  ra- 

Eid  figure,  clothed  in  a  dark  dose- 
tting  dress,  without  the  smallest 
rdief  of  ornament,  stood  out  strange- 
ly, outlined  and  surrounded  by  the 
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light  Agnes  had  some  flowers  in 
her  hand,  the  gift  of  her  acquaint- 
ance the  gardener.  She  fancied  that 
Rachel  gGmced  at  them  wistfully,  and 
she  was  eager  of  the  opportunity. 
"  They  are  newly  gathered — ^will  you 
take  some  T  said  Agnes,  holding  out 
her  hands  to  her.  The  voung  stranger 
paused,  and  looked  lor  an  instant 
distrustfully  at  her  and  the  flowers. 
Agnes  hoped  nothing  better  than  to 
be  dismissed  with  a  Eauffhty  word  of 
thanks ;  but  while  Racnel  lingered, 
the  door  of  the  momin^room  was 
opened,  and  an  approaching  footstep 
struck  upon  the  tiled  floor.  The 
young  singer  did  not  look  behind  her, 
did  not  pause  to  see  who  it  was,  but 
recognising  the  step,  as  it  seemed, 
with  a  sudden  start  and  tremor,  sud- 
denly laid  her  hand  on  Agnes*s  arm, 
and  drew  her  hurriedly  in  within  a 
door  which  she  flung  open.  As  soon 
as  thejr  were  in,  lUchel  closed  the 
door  with  haste  and  force,  and  stood 
close  by  it  with  evident  agitation 
and  excitement  ''  I  beg  your  par- 
don—but hufih,  do  not  sp^  till  he  is 
past**  she  said  in  a  whisper.  Afnes, 
mucn  discomposed  and  troubled, 
went  to  the  window,  as  people  gene- 
rally do  in  embarrassment,  and  looked 
out  vacantly  for  a  moment  upon  the 
kitchen-ffarden  and  the  servants' 
"  offices,  the  onlv  prospect  visible 
from  it  She  could  not  help  sharing 
a  little  the  excitement  of  ner  com- 
panion, as  she  thought  upon  her 
own  singular  position  here,  and  listen- 
ed with  an  involuntary  thrill  to  the 
slow  step  of  the  unknown  person  firom 
whom  tney  had  fled,  pacing  along  the 
lon^  cool  corridor  to  pass  this  door. 

But  he  did  not  pass  the  door;  he 
made  a  moment's  pause  at  it,  and 
then  entered,  coining  full  upon  Rachel 
as  she  stood,  agitated  and  defiant, 
dose  upon  the  threshold.  Agnes 
scarcely  looked  round,  yet  she  could 
see  it  was  Lord  Winterooume. 

''  Qood  morning,  Rachel  I  trust 
you  get  on  well  here,"  said  the  new- 
comer ina  soft  and  stealthy  tone : ''  is 
this  your  sittinff-room  ?  Ah,  bare 
enougk  I  see.  You  are  in  splendid 
voice,  I  am  glad  to  hear ;  some  one  is 
coining  to-night,  I  understand,  whose 
good  opinion  is  important  You 
must  take  care  to  oo  yourself  full 
iustice.    Are  you  well,  child  ?" 
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He  had  approached  close  to  her, 
and  bestowed  a  cold  kiss  upon  the 
brow  which  burned  under  his  touch. 
"  Perfectly  well,"  said  Rachel,  draw- 
ing back,  with  a  voice  unusually 
h£^h  and  clear.  Her  agitation  and 
excitement  had  for  the  moment  driven 
all  the  music  from  her  tone& 

"  And  your  brother  is  a  uite  well,  and 
all  going  on  in  the  usual  way  at  Win- 
terboume,"  continued  the  stranger. 
"  I  expect  to  have  the  house  very  rail 
in  a  few  weeks,  and  you  must  ar- 
range with  the  housekeeper  where  to 
bestow  yourselvea  You,  of  course, 
I  shall  want  frequently.  Aa  for  Louis, 
I  suppose  he  does  nothing  but  fish 
and  mope  as  usual  I  have  no  desire 
to  see  more  than  I  can  help  of  Aim.' 

*^  There  is  no  fear^  his  aesire  is  as 
strong  as  vours,"  cned  Rachel  sud- 
denly, her  face  vaiying  from  the  most 
violent  flush  to  a  sucmen  passionate 
paleness.  Lord  Winterboume  answer- 
ed by  his  cold  smile  of  ridicule. 

"  I  know  his  amiable  temper."  he 
said.  "  Now,  remember  what  I  nave 
said  about  to-ni^ht  Do  yourself 
justice.  It  will  oe  for  your  advan- 
tage. Good-by.  Remember  me  to 
Louis." 

The  door  opened  VLfom  and  he  was 
gone.  Rachel  dosea  it  almost  vio- 
lently, and  threw  herself  upon  a  chair. 
"  We  owe  him  no  dutjr — none.  I 
will  not  believe  it,"  cried  Rachel 
"  No— no— no— I  do  not  belong  to 
him!  Louis  is  not  his!" 

All  this  time,  in  the  greatest 
distress  and  embarrassment,  Agnes 
stood  by  the  window,  grieved  to  be 
an  unwilling  listener,  and  reluctant 
to  remind  Rachel  of  her  presence 
by  going  away.  But  Rachel  had  not 
forgotten  that  she  was  there.  With 
a  sudden  effort  this  strange  solitaiy 
girl  composed  herself  and  came  up 
to  Agnes.  "Do  you  know  Lord 
Winterboume  1"  she  said  quickly; 
"  have  you  heard  of  him  before  you 
came  here  1" 

"  I  think ^but,  indeed,  I  may  be 

mistaken,"  said  A^es  timidly;  ''I 
think  papa  once  Knew  him  long 
ago." 

''And  did  he  think  him  a  good 
man  9"  said  Rachel 

This  was  a  very  embarrassing 
question.  A^es  turned  away,  re- 
peated uneasdy,  blushed,<^and  nesi- 
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tated.  "  He  never  speaks  of  him ;  I 
cannot  tell,"  said  Agnes. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Rachel, 
eagerly,  ''^they  say  he  is  nyr  father- 
Louis's  father ;  but  we  do  not  be- 
lieve it,  neither  I  nor  he." 

To  this  singular  statement  A^es 
made  no  answer,  save  by  a  look  of 
surprise  and  inquiry;  the  frightful 
uncertaintjr  of  such  a  position  as 
this  was  beyond  the  innocent  com- 
prehension of  Agnes  Atheling.  She 
looked  with  a  blank  and  painnil  sur- 
prise into  her  young  companion's  £eu^ 

"And  I  will  not  sing  to-night ;  I 
will  not,  because  he  bade  me  !  said 
Rachel  "  Is  it  my  fault  that  I  can 
sing  ?  but  I  am  to  be  punished  for 
it;  they  make  me  come  to  amuse 
them ;  and  they  want  me  to  be  a 
public  singer.  I  should  not  care," 
cried  the  poor  girl  suddenly,  in  a 
violent  burst  of  tears^  passing  from 
her  passion  and  excitement  to  her 
natural  character—"!  would  not 
mind  it  for  myself,  if  it  were  not  for 
Louis.  I  would  do  anything  they 
bade  me  myself;  I  do  not  (»re, 
nothing  matters  to  me ;  but  Louis — 
Louis  !  he  thinks  it  is  disgrace,  and 
it  would  break  his  heart ! 

"Is  that  your  brother  1"  said 
Agnes,  bending  over  her,  and  en- 
deavouring to  soothe  her  excitement. 
Rachel  miule  no  immediate  answer. 

"  He  has  disCTace  enough  already, 
poor  boy,"  said  Rachel  "We  are 
nobody's  children ;  or  we  are  Lord 
Winterboume's  ;  and  he  who  might 
be  a  king's  son  —  and  he  has  not 
even  a  name!  Yes,  he  is  my 
brother,  my  poor  Louis  :  we  are 
twins;  and  we  have  nobody  but 
each  other  in  the  whole  world. 

"If  he  is  as  old  as  you,"  said 
Agnes,  who  was  only  accustomed  to 
the  m»ges  of  humDle  houses,  and 
knew  nothing  of  the  traditions  of  a 
noble  race,  "  you  fi^oidd  not  stay  at 
Winterboume:  a  man  can  always 
work— you  ou^ht  not  to  stay." 

"  Do  you  think  so  1"  criea  Rachel 
ea^rly.  "  Louis  says  so  always,  and 
I  Beg  and  plead  with  him.  When 
he  was  only  eighteen  he  ran  away  : 
he  went  and  enlisted  for  a  soldier — 
a  common  man — and  was  away  a 
year,  and  then  they  bought  him  off, 
and  promised  to  ffet  him  a  commis- 
sion ;  and  I  made  nim  promise  to  me 
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— perhaps  it  was  selfish,  for  I  could 
not  live  when  he  was  gone — I  made 
him  promise  not  to  go  away  again. 
And  there  he  is  at  Wmterboume.  I 
know  you  never  saw  any  one  like 
him:  and  now  all  these  heartless 
people  are  going  there,  and  Lord 
Winterboume  is  afraid  of  him.  and 
never  will  have  him  seen,  ana  the 
whole  time  I  wOl  be  sick  to  the  very 
heart  lest  he  should  go  away.** 

"  But  I  think  he  ought  to  go  away," 
said  Agnes,  gravely. 

Her  new  mend  looked  up  in  her 
face  with  an  earnest  and  trembling 
scrutiny.  This  poor  girl  had  a  great 
deal  more  passion  and  vehemence  in 
her  charadier  than  had  ever  been 
called  for  in  Agnes ;  but,  an  unin- 
structed  and  iQ-trained  child^  knew 
nothing  of  the  primitive  independ- 
ence, and  had  never  been  taught  to 
think  of  right  and  wrong. 

"We  have  a  little  house  there," 
said  Agnes,  with  a  sudden  thought 
"  Do  vou  know  the  Old  Wood  Lodge  % 
Papa  s  old  aunt  left  it  to  him,  and 
thev  say  it  is  very  near  the  HaU." 

At  the  name  Rachel  started  sud- 
denly, rose  up  at  once  with  one  of 
her  quick  mconsiderate  movements, 
and,  throwing  her  arms  round  Agnes^ 
kissed  her  cheek.  "  I  knew  I  ought 
to  know  youj"  said  Rachel,  "  and  yet 
I  did  not  thmk  of  the  name.  Dear 
old  Miss  Bridget,  she  loved  Louis. 
I  am  sure  she  loved  him;  and  we 
know  evenr  room  in  the  house,  and 
every  leaf  on  the  trees.  If  you 
come  there,  we  will  see  you  every 
dav.- 

"We  are  coming  there — and  my 
mother,**  said  Agnes.   "  I  know  you    a  singer  after  all 
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will  be  pleased  to  see  mamma,"  said 
the  good  girl,  her  face  brightening, 
and  her  eyes  filling  in  spite  of  herself; 
"  every  one  thinks  she  is  like  their 
own  mother— and  when  you  come  to 
us  you  will  think  you  are  at  home." 

"We  never  had  any  mother,"  said 
Rachel,  sadly ;  "  we  never  had  any 
home ;  we  ao  not  know  what  it  is. 
Look,  this  is  my  home  here." 

Agnes  looked,  round  the  large  bare 
apartment,  in  which  the  only  article 
of  furniture  worth  notice  was  an  old 
pianOj  and  which  looked  only  upon 
the  httle  square  of  kitchen^arden 
and  the  servants*  rooms.  It  was 
somewhat  larger  than  both  the  par- 
lours in  Bellevue,  and  for  a  best  room 
would  have  rejoiced  Mrs  Atheling^s 
ambitious  heart;  but  Agnes  was 
already  a  little  wiser  than  she  had 
been  in  Islington,  and  it  chilled  her 
heart  to  compare  this  lonely  and 
dreary  apartment  with  all  the  sur- 
rounding luxuries,  which  Rachel  saw 
and  did  not  share. 

"Comeup  with  me  and  see  Marian  " 
said  Agnes,  putting  her  arm  through 
her  compamon*s;  "you  are  not  to 
avoid  us  now  any  more ;  we  are  all 
to  be  friends  after  to-day." 

And  Rachel,  who  did  not  know 
what  friendship  was,  yielded,  think- 
ing of  Louis.  Had  sne  been  wrong 
throughout  in  keeping  him,  by  her 
entreaties,  so  long  at  Winterboume  ? 
A  vision  of  a  home,  all  to  themselves, 
burst  once  in  a  great  delist  upon  the 
mind  of  Rachel  If  Louis  would 
only  consent  to  it !  With  such  a  mo- 
tive before  her  as  that,  the  poor  girl 
fancied  she  "  would  not  mind  "  bemg 
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When  the  first  ice  was  broken. 
Rachel  became  perfectly  confidential 
with  her  new  friends — perfectly  con- 
fidential—far more  so  tnan  they,  ac- 
customed to  the  domestic  privateness 
of  humble  English  life,  could  under- 
stand. This  poor  girl  had  no  re- 
straint upon  her  for  family  pride  or 
family  honour :  no  compensation  in 
family  sympatny ;  and  her  listeners, 
who  had  very  little  skill  in  the  study 
of  diaracter,  though  one  of  them  had 
written   a   novel,    were   extremely 


puzzled  with  a  kind  of  doubleness, 
perfectly  innocent  and  unconscioui^ 
which  made  Rachel's  thoughts  and 
words  at  different  moments  like  the 
words  andthethoughtsoftwodifferent 
people.  At  one  time  she  was  herself, 
humble,  timid,  and  content  to  do 
anything  which  any 'authority  bade 
her  do ;  but  in  a  moment  she  remem- 
bered Louis ;  and  the  change  was 
instantaneous— she  became  proud, 
stately,  obdurate,  even  defiant.  She 
was  no  longer  herself,  but  the  shadow 
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and  representative  of  her  brother: 
and  in  this  view  Rachel  resisted  ana 
defied  ever^r  influence,  anchoring  her 
own  wavering  will  upon  Louis,  and 
refusing,  with  unreasonable  ana  un- 
reasoning obstinacy,  all  injunctions 
and  all  persuasions  coming  from  those 
to  whom  her  brother  was  opposed. 
She  seemed  indeed  to  have  neither 
plan  nor  thought  for  herself :  Louis 
was  her  inspiration.  She  seemed  to 
have  been  bom  for  no  other  purpose 
but  to  follow,  to  love,  and  to  serve 
this  brother,  who  to  her  was  all  the 
world.  As  she  sat  on  the  pretty 
chintz  sofa  in  that  sunny  little  dress- 
ing-room where  Agnes  and  Marian 
passed  the  morning,  running  rapidly 
over  the  environs  of  the  Old  Wood 
Lodge,  and  telling  them  about  their 
future  neighbours,  they  were  amazed 
and  amused  to  find  the  total  absence 
of  personal  opinion,  and  almost  of 
personal  liking,  in  their  nev  acquaint- 
ance. She  had  but  one  standard,  to 
which  she  referred  everything,  and 
that  was  Louis.  They  saw  the  very 
landscape,  not  as  it  was,  but  as  it 
aDpeared  to  this  wonderM  brother. 
Tney  became  acquainted  with  the 
village  and  its  iimabitants  through 
the  medium  of  Louis's  favourites  and 
Louis's  aversions.  They  were  young 
enough  and  simple  enough  themselves 
to  be  perfectly  ready  to  invest  any 
unknown  ideal  person  with  all  the 
gifts  of  fancr^ ;  and  Louis  immedi- 
ately leaped  forth  firom  the  unknown 
world,  a  presence  and  an  authority  to 
them  Dotn. 

"The  Rector  lives  in  the  Old  Wood 
House,"  said  Rachel,  for  the  first 
time  pausing,  and  looking  somewhat 
confused  in  ner  rapid  summary.  "  I 
am  sure  I  do  not  Imow  what  to  think 
— ^but  Louis  does  not  like  him.  I 
suppose  you  will  not  like  him ;  and 
yet, — ^here  a  little  faint  colour  came 
upon  the  youn^  speaker's  pale  face — 
"  sometimes  I  have  fancied  he  would 
have  been  a  Mend  if  we  had  let  him ; 
and  he  is  quite  sure  to  like  you." 

Saying  this,  she  turned  a  some- 
what wistful  look  upon  Agnes — 
blushing  more  perceptibly,  but  with 
no.  sunshine  or  bnghtness  in  her 
blush.  "  Yes,"  said  Rachel  slowly, 
"  he  will  like  you— he  will  do  for 
you ;  and  you,  she  added,  turning 
with  sudden  eagerness  to  Marian, 
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"  you  are  for  Louis— remember!  You 
are  not  to  think  of  any  one  else  till 
you  see  Louis,  You  never  saw  any 
one  like  him  ;  he  is  like  a  prince  to 
look  at^  and  I  know  he  \b  a  great 
geniua  Your  sister  shall  have  the 
Rector,  and  Louis  shall  be  for  you." 

All  this  Rachel  said  hurriedly,  but 
with  the  most  perfect  gravity,  even 
with  a  tinge  of  sadness— grieved,  as 
they  could  perceive,  that  her  brother 
did  not  like  the  Rector,  but  making 
no  resistance  against  a  doom  so  un- 
questionable as  the  dislike  of  Louis : 
but  her  timid  heart  was  somehow 
touched  upon  the  subject;  she  be- 
came thoughtful,  and  Imgered  over  it 
with  a  kind  of  melancholy  pleasure. 
"  Perhaps  Louis  might  come  to  like 
him  if  he  was  connected  with  vot^" 
said  Rachel  meditatively;  and  the 
faint  colour  wavered  and  flickered  on 
her  face,  and  at  last  passed  away  with 
a  low  but  very  audible  agh. 

"  But  they  are  all  Riverses."  rfie 
continued,  in  her  usual  rapia  way. 
"  The  Rector  of  Winterboume  is  i- 
ways  a  Rivers^it  is  the  family  liv- 
ing ;  and  if  Lord  Winterboume  s  son 
should  die,  I  suppose  Mr  Lionel 
would  be  the  heir.  His  sister  lives 
with  him,  <}uite  an  old  lady  ^  and 
then  there  is  another  Miss  Kivers, 
who  lives  far  off*,  at  Abingford  all 
the  way.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Miss 
Anastasia?  But  she  does  not  call 
herself  Miss — only  the  Honourable 
Anastasia  Rivers.  Old  Miss  Bridget 
was  once  her  ffovemess.  Lord  mn- 
terboume  wOl  never  permit  her  to 
see  tM/  but  I  almost  think  Louis 
would  like  to  be  friends  with  her, 
only  he  will  not  take  the  trouble. 
They  are  not  at  all  friends  with  her 
at  Winterboume." 

"  Is  she  a  relation  ?"  said  Agnea. 
The  girls  by  this  time  were  so  much 
interested  m  the  family  stoiy  that 
they  did  not  notice  this  admirable, 
reason  for  the  inclination  of  Louis 
towards  this  old  lady  unlmown. 

"  She  is  the  old  Lord's  only  chUd," 
said  Rachel  "  The  old  Lord  was 
Lord  Winterboume's  brother,  and  he 
died  abroad,  and  no  one  knew  any- 
thing about  him  for  a  long  time  l>e- 
fore  ne  died.  We  want  very  much 
to  hear  about  him ;  indeed,  1  ought 
not  to  tell  you— but  Louis  thinks  per- 
haps he  knew  something  about  us. 
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Louis  will  not  believe  we  are  Lord 
Winterboume*8  children;  and  though 
we  are  poor  disgraced  children  any 
way,  and  though  he  hates  the  very 
name  of  Rivers,  I  think  he  would  al- 
most rather  we  bdonged  to  the  old 
Lord;  for  he  says,**  added  Rachel 
with  great  seriousness,  ''that  one 
cannot  hate  one*s  fieither,  if  he  is 
dead." 

The  girls  drew  back  a  little,  half 
in  horror  :  but  though  she  spoke  in 
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"Yes,"  said  Marian  doubtfully; 
but  the  younger  sister,  though  she 
shared  the  generous  impulse,  could 
not  help  a  secret  glance  at  Agnes— 
an  empnatic  reminder  of  Mamma. 

"  No,  I  must  make  no  Mends,** 
said  Rachel,  rising  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  Louis's  will  and  iigunction& 
"  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  but  I  must 
not  do  it  Oh,  but  remember  you 
are  to  come  to  Winterboume,  and  I 
will  try  to  bring  Louis  to  see  you  : 


this  rebeluous  fashion,  there  was  no    and  I  am  sure  you  know  a  ^reat  deal 


consciousness  of  wrong  in  Rachel's 
innocent  and  quiet  face. 

"  And  we  have  so  many  troubles," 
burst  forth  the  poor  girl  suddenly. 
"  And  I  sometimes  sit  and  cry  all 
day.  and  pray  to  God  to  be  aead. 
And  when  anybody  is  kind  to  me," 
she  continued,  some  sudden  remem- 
brance moving  her  to  an  outburst  of 
tears,  and  raising  the  colour  once 
more  upon  her  colourless  cheek,  "  I 
am  so  weak  and  so  foolish,  and  would 
do  anything  they  tell  me.  /  do  not 
care,  I  am  sure,  what  I  do— it  does 
not  matter  to  me;  but  Louis— no, 
certainly,  I  will  not  sing  to-night." 

"  I  wish  very  much,  said  Agnes, 
with  an  earnestness  and  courage 
which  somewhat  startled  Marian — *^I 
wish  very  much  you  could  come  home 
with  us  to  our  httle  house  in  Belle- 
vue." 


better,  and  could  talk  to  mm  differ- 
ent from  me.  Do  you  know,"  she 
continued  solemnly,  "they  never 
have  given  me  any  education  at  aU, 
except  to  sing  9  1  have  never  been 
taught  anytmng,  nor  indeed  Louis 
either,  which  is  much  worse  than  me 
— only  he  is  a  Jjreat  genius,  and  can 
teach  himself.  The  Rector  wanted  to 
help  him ;  that  is  why  I  am  always 
sure,  if  Lows  would  let  him,  he  would 
be  a  friend/^ 

And  again  a  faint  half-distinguish- 
able blush  came  upon  Rachel's  face. 
No.  it  meant  nothmg,  though  Agnes 
ana  Marian    canvassed   and  inter- 

Sreted  after  their  own  fiashion  this 
elicate  sufifusion ;  it  only  meant  that 
the  timid  gentle  heart  might  have 
been  touched  had  there  b^n  room 
for  more  than  Louis ;  but  Louis  was 
supreme,  and  filled  up  all 
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That  night,  faithful  to 
Rachel  did  not  appear  in  tHe 
ing-room.  How  tar  her  firmness 
would  have  supported  her,  had  she 
been  left  to  herself,  it  is  impossible 
to  tell :  but  she  was  not  left  to  her- 
self. "  1(L»  Ed^rley  came,  saying 
ust  the  same  things  as  Lord  Winter- 

>ume,"  said  Rachel,  "  and  I  knew  I 
should  be  firm.  Louis  cannot  endure 
Mrs  Edgerley."  She  said  this  with 
the  most  entire  unconsciousness  that 
she  revealed  the  whole  motive  and 
strength  of  her  resistance  in  the 
worda  Rachel,  indeed,  was  per- 
fectly unaware  of  the  entire  subjec- 
tion in  which  she  kept  even  her 
thoughts  and  her  affections  to  her 
brother ;  but  she  could  not  help  a 
little  anxiety  and  a  little  nervousness 
as  to  whether  "  Louis  would  like" 
her  new  acquaintances.    She  herself 


brij^htened  wonderfully  under  the 
influence  of  these  companions — ex- 
panded out  of  her  dull  and  irritable 
solitude,  and  with  girlish  ea^mess 
forecast  their  fortunes,  seizmg  at 
once^  in  idea,  upon  Marian  as  the 
destmed  bride  or  Loms,  and  with  a 
voluntary  self-sacrifice  making  over, 
with  a  sigh  and  a  secret  thrill  of 
pride,  the  only  person  who  had  ever 
wakened  any  mterest  in  her  own 
most  sisterly  bosom,  to  Agnes.  She 
pleased  herself  greatly  with  these 
visions^  and  built  them  on  a  founda- 
tion still  more  brittle  than  that  of 
Alnaschar— for  it  was  possible  that 
all  her  pleasant  dreams  mi^t  be 
thrown  into  the  dust  in  a  moment,  if 
—dreadful  possibility  I—"  Louis  did 
not  like"  these  first  friends  of  poor 
Rachel's  youtL 
And  when  she  brightened  under 
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this  genial  influence,  and  softened 
out  of  the  haughtiness  and  soli- 
tary state  which,  indeed,  was  quite 
foreign  to  her  character,  Rachel 
became  a  very  attractive  little  person. 
Even  the  suaden  change  in  her  sen- 
timents and  bearinj^,  when  she  re- 
turned to  her  old  feeling  of  remre- 
senting  Louis,  added  a  charm.  Her 
large  eyes  troubled  and  melting,  her 
pale  small  features  which  were  veiy 
nne  and  regular,  though  so  far  from 
striking,  her  noble  little  head  and 
small  pretty  figure,  attracted  in  the 
highest  degree  the  admiration  of  her 
new  friends.  Marian,  who  rather 
suspected  that  she  herself  was  rather 
pretty,  could  not  sufficienthr  adnure 
the  grace  and  refinement  of^Rachel ; 
and  Agnes,  though  candidly  admitting 
that  there  was  "scarcely  any  one 
so  beautiful  as  Marian,  notwithstand- 
ing bestowed  a  very  equal  share  of 
her  regard  upon  the  attractions  of 
their  compamon.  And  the  trio  fell 
immediately  into  all  the  warmth  of 
girlish  Mendship.  The  Athelings 
went  to  visit  Eachel  in  her  great 
bare  study,  and  Rachel  came  to  visit 
them  in  tneir  pretty  little  dressing- 
room;  and  wnether  in  that  sun- 
bright  gay  enclosure,  or  within  the 
sombre  and  undecorated  walls  of  the 
room  which  looked  out  on  the  kitchen- 
garden,  a  painter  would  have  been 
puzzlea  to  choose  which  was  the 
better  scene.  They  were  so  pretty  a 
group  anywhere — so  animated — so 
mil  of  eager  life  and  intelligence— so 
much  disposed  to  communicate  every- 
thing that  occurred  to  them,  that 
RacheFs  room  brightened  under  the 
charm  of  their  presence  as  she  herself 
had  done.  And  this  new  acquaintance- 
ship made  a  somewhat  mng^iUr  re- 
volution in  the  drawing-room — where 
the  young  musician,  after  her  sing- 
ing, was  mstantly  joined  by  her  two 
friends.  She  was  extremely  reserved 
and  shy  of  every  one  else,  and  even 
of  them  occasionally,  under  the  eyes 
of  Mrs  Edgerley ;  but  she  was  no 
longer  the  httle  tragical  princess  who 
buned  herself  in  the  book  and  the 
comer,  and  neither  heard  nor  saw 
anything  going  around  her.  And 
the  flEtct  that  they  had  some  one 
whose  position  was  even  more  doubt- 
ful ana  uneiusy  than  their  own,  to 
give  heart  and  courage  to,  animated 
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Agnes  and  Marian,  as  nothing  elae 
could  have  dona  They  recovered 
their  natural  spirits,  and  were  no 
longer  overawed  by  the  great  people 
surrounding  them:  thevhadsomuch 
care  for  Rachel  tnat  tney  forgot  to 
be  self-conscious,  or  to  trouble  them- 
sedves  with  inquiries  touching  their 
own  manners  and  deportment,  and 
what  other  people  thought  of  the 
same;  and  on  the  whole,  though 
their  simplicity  was  not  quite  so 
amusing  as  at  first,  **  other  people  ** 
began  to  have  a  kindness  for  the 
fr^  young  faces,  always  so  honesty 
cloudless,  and  sincere. 

But  Agnes's  "  reputation"  had  died 
away,  and  lefl  very  little  trace  behind 
it  Mrs  Edgerley  had  found  other 
lions,  and  at  the  present  moment 
held  in  delusion  an  imfortunate 
young  poet,  who  was  much  more 
like  to  be  harmed  by  the  momentary 
idolatry  than  A^es.  The  people 
who  had  been  (mng  to  know  the 
author  of  Hope  Hauewood,  had  all 
found  out  that  the  shy  young  genius 
did  not  talk  in  character— had  no 
gift  of  conversation,  and,  indeed,  did 
nothing  at  all  to  keep  up  her  fame ; 
and  if  Agnes  chanced  to  feel  a  mo- 
mentary mortification  at  the  prompt 
desertion  of  all  her  admirers,  she 
wisely  kei)t  the  pang  to  herselt,  and 
said  nothing  about  it  They  were 
not  neglected— for  the  accomplished 
authoress  of  Coquetry  and  the  Beau 
Monde  had  some  kindness  at  her 
heart  afker  alL  and  had  always  a 
smile  to  spare  tor  her  young  guests 
when  they  came  in  her  wav :  they 
were  permitted  to  roam  freely  about 
the  gardens  and  the  conservatory : 
they  were  by  no  means  hindeiea 
in  their  acquaintance  with  Rachel, 
whom  Mrs  Edjgerley  was  really  much 
disposed  to  bnng  out  and  patronise ; 
ana  one  of  them,  the  gemus  or  the 
beauty,  as  best  suited  her  other 
companions^  was  not  unfrequently 
honoured  with  a  place  in  Mrs  Edger- 
ley's  barouche  —  a  pretty  shy  lay 
figure  in  that  rustling,  radiant,  per- 
fumy  bouquet  of  fine  ladies,  who 
talked  over  her  head  about  things 
and  people  perfectly  imknown  to 
the  silent  auditor,  and  impressed 
her  with  a  vague  idea  that  this 
el^;ant  and  easy  gossip  was  bril- 
liant '^  conversatioiv*  though  it  did 
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not  quite  sound,  after  all,  like 
that  grand  unattainable  conyersa- 
tion  to  be  found  in  books.  After 
this  foshion,  liking  their  novel  life 
wonderfully  well,  and  already  making 
a  home  of  that  sunny  little  dressing- 
room,  they  drew  jpradually  towards 
the  end  of  their  fortnight.    As  yet 


nothing  at  all  marvellous  had  hap- 
pened to  them,  and  even  A^nes 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  absdute 
necessity  of  letting  everybody  know 
that  thev  ^'did  not  belong  to  great 
people,'*  out  instead  of  a  rural  Hall, 
or  Grange  of  renown,  lived  only  in 
No.  10,  Bellevue. 


CHAFTSB  VIL— A  TBRRIBLl  EVENT. 


For  A^es,  we  are  grieved  to  con- 
fess, had  fallen  into  all  the  sudden 
fervour  of  a  most  warm  and  enthusi- 
astic girlish  Mendship.  She  fbrsot 
to  watch  over  her  sister,  though  Mrs 
Atheling's  letters  did  not  fail  to  re- 
mind her  of  her  duty ;  she  forgot  to 
ward  off  the  constant  regards  of  Sir 
Langham.  She  began  to  be  perfectly 
indifferent  and  careless  of  the  superb 
sentinel  who  mounted  guard  upon 
Marian  every  night  For  the  time, 
Agnes  was  entirely  occupied  with 
RacheL  and  with  the  new  world  so 
full  01  a  charmed  unknown  life, 
which  seemed  to  open  upon  them 
all  in  this  Old  Wood  Lodge ;  she 
spent  hours  dreaming  of  some  dis- 
covery which  might  change  the 
position  of  the  unfortimate  brother 
and  sister ;  she  took  up  with  warmth 
and  earnestness  their  dislike  to 
Lord  Winterboume.  K  it  some- 
times occurred  to  her  what  a  frightful 
sentiment  this  was  on  the  put  of 
children  to  their  father,  she  correct- 
ed herself  suddenly,  and  declared  in 
her  own  mind,  with  neart  and  eneigy, 
that  he  could  not  be  their  father — 
that  there  was  no  resemblance  be- 
tween them.  But  thifiL  it  must  be 
confessed,  was  a  puzzling  subject, 
and  offered  continual  ground  for  spe- 
culation; for  princes  andnrincesses, 
stolen  away  in  their  childhood,  were 
extremely  fictitious  persona«;es,  even 
to  an  imagination  which  had  written 
a  novel ;  and  Agnes  could  not  help 
a  thrill  of  apprehennon  when  she 
thought  of  Louis  and  Marian,  of  the 
little  romance  which  Rachel  had 
made  up  between  them,  and  how  her 
own  honourable  father  and  mother 
would  look  upon  this  unhappy  scion 
of  a  noble  house — ^this  poor  boy  who 
had  no  name. 

This  future,  so  full  of  strange  and 
exciting  poasiDilities,  attracteof  with 


an  irresistible  power  the  imaginative 
mind  of  A^es.  She  went  through 
it  chapter  by  chapter— through  ear- 
nest dialogues,  overpowering  emo- 
tions, many  a  vaiying  and  exciting 
scene.  The  Old  Wwd  Lodge,  the 
Old  Wood  House,  the  Hall,  the 
Rector,  the  old  Miss  Rivers,  the  un- 
known hero,  Louis — ^these  made  a 
little  private  world  of  persons  and 
places  to  the  vivid  imagination  of  the 
yoimg  dreamer.  They  floated  down 
even  upon  Mrs  Edgerley's  drawing- 
room,  extinguishing  its  gay  lights, 
its  pretty  faces,  and  its  hum  of  con- 
versation ;  but  with  still  more  effect 
filled  all  her  mind  and  meditations, 
as  she  rested^  half  reclining,  upon 
the  pretty  chmtz  sofa  in  the  pretty 
dressing-room,  in  the  sweet  summer 
noon  with  wnich  this  sweet  repose 
was  so  harmonious  and  suitable.  The 
window  was  open,  and  the  soft  wind 
blowing  in  fluttered  all  the  leaves  of 
that  b^k  upon  the  little  table,  which 
the  sunshine,  entering  too,  brightened 
into  a  dazzling  whiteness  witn  aU  its 
rims  and  threads  of  gold.  A  fragrant 
breath  came  up  from  the  garden,  a 
hum  of  soft  sound  from  all  the  drowsy 
world  out  of  doora.  Agnes,  in  the 
comer  of  the  sofa,  laying  back  her 
head  among  its  pretty  cushions,  with 
the  smile  of  fancy  on  her  lips^  and 
the  meditative  inward  light  shming 
in  her  eyes,  playing  her  foot  idly  on 
the  carpet,  playing  her  fingers  idly 
among  a  little  knot  of  flowers  whicn 
lay  at  her  side,  and  which,  in  this 
sweet  indolence,  she  had  not  yet 
taken  the  trouble  to  arrange  in  the 
little  vase — was  as  complete  a  picture 
of  maidenmeditation— ofthose  charm- 
ed fancies,  sweet  and  fearless,  which 
belong  to  her  age  and  kind,  as  painter 
or  poNBt  could  aeeiie  to  see. 

when  Marian  suddenly  broke  in 
upon  the  retirement  of  her  sister, 
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disturbed,  fluttered,  a  little  afraid, 
but  with  no  appearance  of  painful- 
nees,  though  there  was  a  certain  dis- 
tress, in  herexdtement  Marian's  eyes 
were  downcast,  abashed,  and  dewy, 
her  colour  unusually  bright^  her  lips 
apart,  her  heart  beating  hi^  She 
came  into  the  little  quiet  room  with 
a  sudden  burst,  as  if  she  had  fled 
from  some  one ;  but  when  she  came 
within  the  door,  paused  as  suddenly, 
put  up  her  hands  to  her  face,  blushed 
an  overpowering  blush,  and  dropped 
at  once  with  the  shyest^  prettiest 
movement  in  the  world,  mto  a  low 
chair  which  stood  behind  the  door. 
A^es,  waking  slowly  out  of  her  own 
bright  mist  of  fancy,  saw  all  tMs  with 
a  faint  wonder— noticing  scarcely 
anything  more  than  that  MftT'^'i 
surely  grew  prettier  every  day,  and 
indeed  had  never  looked  so  beautifid 
all  her  life. 

"  May  !    you    look    quite " 

lovely,  Agnes  was  about  to  say  :  but 
she  paused  in  consideration  or  her 
sisters  feelings,  and  said  ''frightened** 
instead. 

"  Oh,  no  wonder !  A^es.  some- 
thing has  happened,**  said  Marian. 
She  began  to  look  even  more  fright- 
ened as  she  spoke;  yet  the  pretty 
saucy  lip  moved  a  little  into  some- 
thing that  resembled  suppressed 
and  silent  laughter.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  this  one  evidence  of  a  secret 
mixture  of  amusement,  Maxian  was 
extremely  grave  and  visibly  afraid. 

"  What  has  happened  f  Is  it  about 
Rachel  T*  asked  A^es,  instantly  re- 
ferring Marian*8  agitation  to  the  sub- 
ject of  her  own  thoughts. 

"  About  Rachel  I  you  are  always 
thinking  about  Rachel,'*  said  Marian, 
with  a  momentary  sparkle  of  indig- 
nation. *'  It  is  something  a  great 
deal  more  important ;  it  is  —  oh, 
Agnes !  Sir  Langham  has  been  speak- 
ing to  me " 

Agnes  raised  herself  immediately 
with  a  start  of  eagerness  and  sur- 
prise, accusing  herself  She  had  for- 
gotten all  about  this  close  and  pressing 
danger— she  had  neglected  her  guar- 
dianship—she looked  with  an  ap- 
palled and  pitying  look  upon  her 
beautiful  sister.  In  Agnes's  eyes,  it 
was  perfectly  visible  already  that  here 
was  an  end  of  Marian*s  happiness— 
that  she  had   bestowed   her  heart 
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upon  Sir  Langham,  and  that  accord- 
ingly this  heart  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  break. 

<"  What  did  he  say  r  asked  Agnes 
solemnly. 

**  He  said oh,  I  am  sure  you 

know  Tery  well  what  he  was  sure  to 
say,**  cried  Marian,  holding  down 
her  head,  and  tying  knots  in  her 
little  handkerchief;  *' he  said — he 
liked  me — and  wanted  to  know  if 
I  would  consent  But  it  does  not 
matter  what  he  said,"  said  Marian, 
sinking  her  voice  veiy  low,  and  re- 
doubling the  knots  upon  the  cambric ; 
'^  it  is  not  my  fault,  indeed,  Agnea 
I  did  not  think  he  would  have  done 
it ;  I  thought  it  was  all  like  Harnr 
Oswald ;  and  you  never  said  a  word. 
What  was  I  to  dor 

''What  did  you  say  r  askedAgnes 
again,  with  breathless  anxiety ,  feel- 
ing the  reproach,  but  making  no 
answer  to  it 

"  I  said  nothing ;  it  was  in  Mrs 
£dgerley*s  morning-room,  and  she 
came  in  almost  b^ore  he  was  done 
speaking ;  and  I  was  so  very  dad. 
and  ran  away.  What  could  I  do  9  ** 
said  again  the  beautiful  culprit,  be- 
coming a  little  more  at  her  ease ;  but 
during  all  this  time  she  never  lifted 
her  eyes  to  her  sister^s  ficuie. 

"  What  unll  you  say,  then  1  Ma- 
rian, you  make  me  veij  anxious ;  do 
not  trifle  with  me,**  said  Annies. 

"  It  is  you  who  are  tnflinp,''  re- 
torted the  young  offender ;  "  ^r  you 
know  if  you  hSl  told  the  people  at 
once,  as  you  said  you  would— out  I 
don*t  mean  to  be  foolish  either,**  said 
Marian,  rising  suddenly^  and  throw- 
ing herself  half  into  her  sister's  arms : 
"  and  now^  Agnes,  you  must  go  ana 
tell  him— mdeed  you  must — and  say 
that  we  never  intended  to  deceive 
anybody,  and  meant  no  hann.** 

''  /  must  tell  him  !**  said  Agnes, 
with  momentary  dismay;  and  then 
the  elder  sister  put  her  arm  round 
the  beautiful  head  which  leaned  on 
her  shoulder,  in  a  caressinff  and  sym- 
pathetic tenderness.  "Yes,  May,** 
said  Agnes  sadly.  "  I  will  do  any- 
thing  you  wish— I  will  say  whatever 
you  wish.  We  ou^t  not  to  have 
come  here,  where  you  were  sure  to 
meetwith  all  these  perils.  Marian  .'for 
my  mother's  sake  you  must  taytokeep 
up  your  heart  when  we  get  home.** 
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The  answer  Marian  made  to  this 
solemn  appeal  was  to  raise  her  eyes, 
full  of  wondering  and  mischievous 
brightness,  and  to  draw  hersdf  im- 
mediately from  Agnee's  embrace  with 
a  low  laugh  of  excitement  "  Keep 
uj)  my  heart!  What  do  you  mean  I'' 
said  Marian ;  but  she  mmiediately 
hastened  to  her  own  particular  sleep- 
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ing-room,  and,  lost  within  its  mazy 
muslin  curtains,  waited  for  no  ex- 
planation. A^es,  disturbed  and 
grave,  and  much  overpowered  by  her 
own  responsibility,  did  not  know 
what  to  think.  Present  appearances 
were  not  much  in  favour  or  the  break- 
ing of  Marian*s  heart 


OHAFTER  Vm.— AN  EXPLANATION. 


"  But  what  am  I  to  say  r 

To  this  most  difficult  question 
Agnes  could  not  find  any  satisfactory 
answer.  Marian,  though  so  nearly 
concerned  in  it,  save  her  no  assists 
ance  whatever.  Marian  went  wan- 
dering about  the  three  little  rooms, 
flitting  from  one  to  another  with 
unmistakable  restlessness,  humming 
inconsistent  snatches  of  song,  some- 
times a  little  disposed  to  cry,  some- 
times moved  to  smiles,  extremely 
variable,  and  full  of  a  sweet  and 
pleasant  agitation.  Agnes  followed 
ner  fairy  movements  with  grave  eyes, 
extremely  watchfrd  and  anxious— 
was  she  grieved  ? — ^was  she  pleased  1 
was  she  really  in  love  ? 

But  Marian  made  no  sign.  She 
would  not  intrust  her  sister  with  any 
message  from  herself.  She  was 
almost  disposed  to  be  out  of  temper 
when  Agnes  Questioned  her.  '^  You 
know  very  well  what  must  be  said," 
said  Marian  ;  ^'  you  have  only  to  tell 
him  who  we  are— and  I  suppose  that 
will  be  quite  enough  for  Sir Xangham. 
Do  you  not  think  so,  Ames  % " 

^^I  think  it  all  depends  upon  how 
he  feels — and  how  you  feel,**  said  the 
anxious  sister ;  but  Marian  turned 
away  with  a  smile  and  made  no  reply. 
To  tell  the  truth,  she  could  not  at  all 
have  explained  her  own  sentiments. 
She  was  veiy  considerably  flattered 
by  the  homage  of  the  handsome 
guardsman,  and  fluttered  no  less  by 
the  magnificent  and  marvellous  idea 
of  being  a  ladjrship.  There  was  no- 
thing very  much  on  her  paurt  to  pre- 
vent this  beautiful  Marian  Atheling 
from  becoming  as  pretty  a  Lady 
Portland,  and  by-and-by,  as  affec- 
tionate a  one,  as  even  tne  delighted 
imagination  of  Sir  Langham  could 
conceive.  But  Marian  was  still 
entirely  fancy  .free— not  at  all  disin- 
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dined  to  be  persuaded  into  love  with 
Sir  Langham,  but  at  present  com- 
pletely innocent  of  any  serious  emo- 
tions —  pleased,  excited,  in  the 
sweetest  flutter  of  girlish  expec- 
tation, amusement,  and  triumpn — 
but  nothing  more. 

And  from  tiiat  comer  of  the  win- 
dow from  which  they  could  gain  a 
sidelong  glance  at  the  lawn  and  par- 
tial view  of  the  shrubbery.  Sir  Lang- 
ham was  now  to  be  descned  wander- 
ing about  as  restlessly  as  Marian, 
pmling  off  stray  twigs  and  handfuls 
of  leaves  in  the  most  ruthless 
fashion,  and  scattering  them  on  his 
patL  Marian  drew  Agnes  suddenly 
and  silently  to  the  window,  and 
pointed  out  the  impatient  figure 
loitering  about  among  the  trees. 
Agnes  looked  at  him  with  dismay. 
"Am  I  to  go  now— to  go  out  and 
seek  him  % — ^is  it  proper  1 "  said  Agnes, 
somewhat  horrined  at  the  thought 
Marian  took  up  the  open  book  from 
the  table,  and  drew  the  low  chair 
into  the  sunshine.  "  In  the  evening 
everybody  will  be  there,"  said  Marian, 
as  she  b^;an  to  read,  or  to  pretend  to 
read.  Agnes  paused  for  a  moment 
in  the  most  painfrd  doubt  and  per- 
plexity. "  I  suppose,  indeed,  it  nad 
Detter  be  done  at  once,**  she  said  to 
herself,  taking  up  her  bonnet  with 
very  unenviable  feelings.  Poor  Ag- 
nes !  her  heart  beat  louder  and  louder, 
as  she  tied  the  strings  with  trembling 
fingers^  and  prepared  to  go.  There 
was  Mjarian  oendin^  down  over  the 
book  on  her  knees^  sitting  in  the  sun- 
shine with  the  rail  summer  light 
burning  upon  her  hair,  and  one  cheek 
flushed  with  the  pressure  of  her  sup- 
porting hand.  She  glanced  upeagerly, 
out  she  said  nothing;  ana  Agnes, 
very  pale  and  extremely  doubtftd, 
went  upon  her  strange  errand.  It 
2e 
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was  the  most  perplezmg  and  uncom- 
fortable business  in  the  wwld— and 
was  it  proper  ?  But  she  reassured 
herself  a  little  as  she  went  down 
stairs — if  any  one  should  see  her 
going  out  to  seek  Sir  Langham !  '*  I 
will  tell  Mrs  Edgerley  the  reason,** 
thought  Agnes --she  supposed  at 
least  no  one  could  have  any  difficulty 
in  understanding  that. 

So  she  hastened  along  the  garden 
paths,  veiy  shylv,  looki^  quite  pale, 
and  with  a  ^pitating  heart  Sir 
Langham  knew  notiiing  of  her  ap- 
proach till  he  turned  round  suddenly 
on  hearing  the  shy  hesitating  rapid 
step  behind.  He  thought  it  was 
Muian  for  a  moment,  and  made  one 
eaeer  step  forward  ^  then  he  paused, 
hw  expecting,  half  mdignant  Agnes, 
breathless  ana  hurried,  gave  him  no 
time  to  address  her— sne  burst  into 
her  little  speech  with  all  the  eager 
temerity  of  fear. 

"  If  you  please,  Sir  Langham,  I 
have  something  to  say  to  you,**  said 
Agnes. "  You  must  have  been  deceived 
in  us— you  do  not  know  who  we  are. 
We  do  not  belong  to  great  people — 
we  have  never  before  been  in  a  house 
like  Mrs  £dfierley*8.  I  came  to  tell 
vou  at  once,  for  we  did  not  think  it 
honest  that  you  should  not  know.** 

"  Know^know  what  1  **  cried  Sir 
Langham.  Never  guardsman  before 
was  filled  with  such  illimitable 
amaze. 

A^es  had  recovered  her  self-pos- 
session to  some  extent  ''I  mean, 
sir,**  she  said  eamestlv,  her  face 
flushing  as  she  spoke,  "  tnat  we  wish 
you  to  know  who  we  belong  to,  and 
that  we  are  not  of  your  rank,  nor  like 
the  people  here.  My  father  is  in  the 
City,  and  we  live  at  Islington,  in  Belle- 
vue.  We  are  able  to  live  as  we  de- 
sire to  live,**  said  A^es  with  a  little 
natural  pride,  standing  veiy  erect, 
and  blusning  more  deeply  thian  ever, 
"  but  we  are  what  people  at  the  Wil- 
lows would  call  poor. 

Her  amased  companion  stood  gaz- 
ing at  her  with  a  blank  face  of  won- 
der. ''£hr  said  &  Langham.  He 
oould  not  for  his  life  make  it  out 

"  I  sunpose  you  do  not  understand 
me,**  saia  Agnes,  who  began  now  to  be 
more  at  her  ease  than  sir  Langham 
was,  **  but  what  I  have  said  is  quite 
tnie.    My  faliier  is  an  hcmourable 
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man,  whom  we  have  all  a  right  to  be 

Eroud  of,  but  he  has  only — only  a  very 
ttle  income  every  year.  I  meant  to 
have  told  eveiy  one  at  first,  for  we 
did  not  want  to  deceive — but  there 
was  no  ONXMrtunity,  and  whenever 
Marian  tola  me,  we  made  up  our 
minds  that  you  ought  to  know.  I 
mean,**  said  Agnes  proudly,  with  a 
strange  momentary  impression  that 
she  was  taller  than  mr  Tiangham. 
who  stood  before  her  biting  the  head 
of  his  cane,  with  a  look  of  the  blankest 
discomfiture — **  1  mean  that  we  for- 
g/it  altogether  what  you  said  to  my 
sister,  and  understand  that  you  have 
been  deceived.*' 

She  was  somewhat  premature, 
however,  in  her  contempt  Sir 
Langham,  overpowered  with  the 
most  complete  amazement,  had  yet^ 
at  all  events,  no  desire  whatever  that 
Marian  should  foroet  what  he  had 
said  to  her.  ''Stop,  said  the  guards- 
man, with  his  voice  somewhat  nuslqr ; 
"  do  you  mean  that  your  £iather  is  not 
a  Mend  of  Lord  Winterboume*s  I 
He  is  a  squire  in  Buiburyshire— I 
know  all  about  it— or  how  could 
you  be  here  ? " 

''  He  is  not  a  squire  in  Banbuiy- 
shire  :  he  is  in  an  office  in  the  Citv — 
and  tney  asked  us  here  because  I  nad 
written  a  book,**  said  Agnes,  with  a 
little  sadness  and  great  humility. 
"  My  father  is  not  a  firiend  of  Lord 
Winterboume*s ;  but  yet  I  think  he 
knew  him  long  ago.** 

At  these  last  words  Sir  lAngham 
bri«fhtened  a  little.  '*  Miss  Atheliujg:. 
I  aon't  want  to  believe  you,**  said 
the  honest  guardsman;  'Til  ask 
Lord  Winterboume.** 

*'  Lord  Winterboume  knows  no- 
thing of  us,**  said  Agnes,  with  an  in- 
voluntaiy  shudder  of  dislike ;  ''  and 
now  I  have  told  you.  Sir  Tjanghitm, 
and  there  is  nothmg  more  to  say.** 

As  she  turned  to  leave  hioL  the 
dismayed  lover  awoke  out  of  his 
Uank  astonishment  '^  Nothing  more 
— not  a  word— not  a  message  ;  what 
did  she  sav)**  cried  Sir  Langham, 
reddening  to  his  hair,  and  casting  a 
wistful  look  at  the  house  wlwre 
Marian  was.  He  fdlowed  her  dster 
with  an  appealing  gesture,  yet  paused 
in  the  midst  of  it  The  unlbrtunate 
guardsman  had  never  been  in  oir^ 
cumstancea  so  utterly  perjdezing; 
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he  could  not,  vould  not,  give  up  his 
love — and  yet ! 

'*  Marian  said  nothing— nothing 
more  than  I  have  been  obliged  to 
Bay,**  said  Agnes.  She  turned  away 
now,  and  left  him  with  a  proud  and 


rapid  step,  insiMred  with  iigured 
pnde  ana  involuntary  resentment 
Agnes  did  not  quite  Imow  what  she 
had  expected  of  Sir  TAngham,  but  it 
surely  was  something  different  from 
this. 


OHAFTKB  DL— AN  XZFBRIMiaT. 


But  there  was  a  wonderful  differ- 
ence between  this  high-minded  and 
impetuous  girl,  as  she  crossed  the 
lawn  with  a  hast^  foot,  which  almost 
scorned  to  sink  mto  its  velvet  soft- 
ness, and  the  disturbed  and  be- 
wildered individual  who  remained 
behind  her  in  the  bowery  path  where 
this  interview  had  taken  place.  Sir 
lAugham  Portland  haa  no  very 
bigoted  regard  for  birth,  and  no 
avaricious  k>ve  of  monev.  He  was 
a  verv  good  feUow  after  his  kind,  as 
Sir  Tianghams  go,  and  would  not 
have  done  a  dishonourable  things 
with  full  knowledge  of  it,  for  the 
three  kingdoms ;  but  Sir  Tjangham 
was  a  guardsman,  a  man  of  faiuiicm, 
a  man  of  the  world ;  he  was  not  so 
blinded  by  passion  as  to  be  quite 
oblivious  of  what  befalls  a  man  who 
marries  a  pretty  face ;  he  was  not 
wealthy  enough  or  great  enough  to 
indulge  such  a  whim  with  impunity, 
and  tne  beauty  which  was  enough 
to  elevate  a  Banburyshire  Hall,  was 
not  sufficient  to  ^d  over  the  un- 
mentionable enormity  of  a  house  in 
Islington  and  a  &ther  in  the  City. 
Fathers  in  the  City  who  are  made  of 
gold  may  be  sufficiently  tolerablcL 
but  a  City  papa  who  was  poor,  ana 
had  **  only  a  veiy  small  income  every 
year,**  as  Agnes  said,  was  an  unim- 
aginable monster,  scarcely  realisable 
to  the  brilliant  intellect  of  Sir  Lang- 
ham.  This  unfortunate  younff  gentle- 
man wandered  about  Mrs  £aj^ley*s 
bit  of  shrubbery,  tearing  off  leaves 
and  twi^n  on  every  side  of  him,  mus- 
ing much  in  his  perturbed  and  cloudy 
understanding,  and  totallv  unable  to 
make  it  out  Let  nobody  scqppose 
he  had  given  up  Marian ;  tnat  would 
have  made  a  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion. But  Sir  Tiangham  was  not  dis- 
posed to  give  up  his  beauty,  and  not 
disposed  to  make  a  mhalliance;  and 
between  the  terror  of  losing  her  and 
the  terror  of  everybody's  sneer  and 


compassion  if  he  gauied  her.  the  un- 
happv  lover  vibrated  painfully,  quite 
unable  to  come  to  any  dedsion,  or 
make  up  his  mighty  mind  one  way 
or  the  other.  He  stripped  off  the 
leaves  of  the  helpless  Dushes,  but  it 
did  him  no  service;  he  twisted  his 
mustache,  but  there  was  no  enlight- 
enment to  be  gained  from  that  inte- 
resting appendage;  he  collected  all 
his  dazzlea  wits  to  the  consideration 
of  what  sort  of  creature  a  man  might 
be  who  was  in  an  office  in  the  City. 
Finally,  a  very  brilliant  and  original 
idea  struck  upon  the  heavy  intelli- 
gence of  Sir  Tiangham.  He  turned 
brisklv  out  of  the  byways  of  the 
shruboery,  and  said  to  himself  with 
animation,  "  FU  go  and  see  1** 

When  Agnes  entered  again  the 
little  dressing-room  where  her  beauti- 
ful sister  stQl  bent  over  her  book, 
Marian  glanced  up  at  her  inquiringly, 
and  finmng  no  information  elicitea 
by  that,  waited  a  little,  then  rose, 
and  came  shyly  to  her  side.  ^'  I  only 
want  to  know,**  said  Marian,  ''not 
because  I  care;  but  what  did  he 
sayr 

"  He  was  surprised,**  said  Agnes 
proudly,  turning  her  head  away ;  and 
Agnes  would  say  nothin|r  more, 
though  Marian  linigered  by  her,  and 
tried  various  hints  and  measures  of 
persuasion.  Agnes  was  extremely 
stately,  and  as  Marian  said,  ''just  a 
little  cross,**  all  day.  It  was  rather 
too  bad  to  be  cross,  if  she  was  so,  to 
the  innocent  mischief-maker,  who 
mi^t  be  the  principal  sufferer.  But 
A^^es  had  made  up  her  mind  to  suf- 
fo  no  talk  about  »ir  Langham ;  she 
had  quite  given  him  up,  and  judged 
him  with  the  most  uncompromis- 
ing harness.  "Yes!**  cried  Agnes 
(to  herself ),  .with  lofty  and  poietic 
mdignation,  "  this  I  suppose  is  what 
these  fiiahionable  people  call  love  !  ** 

She  was  wrong,  as  might  have 
been  expected;  for  that  poor  honest 
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Sir  Langham,  galloping  through  the 
duflt^  roads  in  the  bkzing  heat  of 
an  August  afternoon,  was  quite  as 
genuine  in  this  proof  of  his  affection 
as  many  a  knight  of  romance.  It  was 
quite  a  serious  matter  to  this  poor 
younff  man  of  fashion,  before  wnose 
tantimsed  and  tortured  imagination 
some  small  imp  of  an  attendant  cupid 
perpetually  held  up  the  sweetest 
fancy-portrait  of  that  sweetest  of  fur 
faces.  This  yisionary  tormentor  tug- 
ged at  his  very  heartstrings  as  the 
white  summer  dust  rose  up  in  a 
cloud,  marking  his  progress  along 
the  whole  long  line  of  the  Richmond 
road.  He  was  not  going  to  slay  the 
dragon,  the  enemy  of  his  princess — 
that  would  have  been  easy  work.  He 
was,  unfortunate  SirLangham !  bound 
on  a  despairing  enterprise  to  find 
out  the  house  which  was  not  a  hall 
in  Banbuiyshire,  to  make  acquaint- 
ance, if  possible,  with  the  papa  who 
was  in  the  City,  and  to  see  ''if  ilp 
would  do." 

He  knew  as  little,  in  reality,  about 
the  life  which  A^es  and  Marian 
lived  at  hom^  and  about  their  father's 
house  and  all  its  homely  economics 
and  quiet  happiness,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  New  Z^and  chief  instead  of 
a  guardsman— and  galloped  along  as 
gravely  as  if  he  were  going  to  a  Amend, 
with,  all  the  way,  tnat  wicked  little 
imp  of  a  Cupidon  tugging  at  his  heart 

Mrs  Atheling  was  alone  with  her 
two  babies,  sidiinff  a  little,  and  full 
of  weariness  tor  the  return  of  the 
Rirls;  but  Susan,  better  instructed 
this  time,  ushered  the  mi^mificent 
visitor  into  the  best  room,  fie  stood 
gazing  upon  it  in  blank  amazement ; 
upon  the  haircloth  sofa,  and  the 
folded  leaf  of  the  big  old  mahogany 
table  in  the  comer;  and  the  coloured 
glass  candlesticks  and  flower -vases 
on  the  mantel-shel£  Mrs  Atheling, 
who  was  a  little  fluttered,  and  the 
rosy  bo^,  who  dung  to  her  skirts, 
ana,  spite  of  her  audible  entreaties 
in  the  passage,  would  not  suffer  her 
to  enter  without  him,  rather  increased 
the  consternation  of  Sir  Langham. 
She  was  comely;  she  had  a  soft 
voice ;  a  manner  quite  unpretending^ 
and  simple,  as  good  in  its  natur^ 
quietness  as  the  highest  breeding; 
yet  Sir  Langham,  at  sight  of  her, 
heaved  ^m  the  depths  of  his  capa- 
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clous  bosom  a  mighty  sigh.  It  would 
not  do ;  that  little  wretcn  of  a  Cupid, 
what  a  wrench  it  gave  him  as  he 
tried  to  cast  it  out !  If  it  had  been 
a  disorderly  house  or  a  slatternly 
mother.  Sir  Jjangham  might  have 
taken  some  faint  comfort  from  the 
thought  of  rescuing  his  beautiful 
Marian  from  a  family  unworthy  of 
her;  but  even  to  his  hazy  under- 
standing it  became  instantly  percep- 
tible that  this  was  a  home  not  to  be 
parted  with,  and  a  mother  much  be- 
loved. Marian,  a  prince  midit  have 
been  glad  to  many ;  but  Sir  lAngham 
could  not  screw  ms  fortitude  to  the 
pitch  of  marrying  all  that  little,  tidy, 
well-ordered  house  in  Bellevue. 

So  he  made  a  great  bungle  of  his 
visit,  and  invented  a  story  about 
being  in  town  on  business,  and  call- 
ing to  cany  the  Miss  Athelings' 
messages  for  home;  and  made  the 
best  he  could  of  so  bttd  a  business  by 
a  very  expeditious  retreat  Anything 
that  ne  did  say  was  about  Agnes ; 
and  the  mother,  though  a  little  puz- 
zled and  startled  by  the  visit,  was 
content  to  set  it  down  to  the  TX)pu- 
larity  of  her  young  genius.  "  I  sup- 
pose he  wanted  to  see  what  kind  of 
people  she  belonged  to,*'  said  Mrs 
Atheling,  with  a  smile  of  satisfac- 
tion, as  she  looked  round  her  best 
room,  and  drew  back  with  her  into 
the  other  parlour  the  rosy  little 
rogues  who  held  on  by  her  gown. 
She  was  perfectly  correct  in  her  sup- 
position ;  but  alas !  how  far  astray 
m  the  issue  of  the  same. 

Sir  Langham  went  to  Ids  club — 
went  to  the  opera— could  not  rest 
anywhere,  and  floundered  about  like 
a  man  bewitched.  It  would  not  do 
— it  would  not  do ;  but  the  merciless 
little  Cupid  hung  on  by  his  heart- 
string  and  would  not  l>e  off  for  all 
the  biddings  of  the  guardsman.  He 
did  not  return  to  Richmond ;  he  was 
heartily  ashamed  of  himself— heartily 
sick  of  all  the  so-called  pleasures  with 
which  he  tried  to  cheat  his  disap- 
pointment But  Sir  Langham  had 
a  certain  kind  of  good  sense  though 
he  was  in  love,  so  he  applied  himself 
to  forgetting  "the  whole  businessj" 
and  made  up  his  mind  finally  that  it 
would  not  do. 

The  sisters  at  the  Willows,  when 
they  found  that  Sir  Lsmgham  did 
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not  appear  that  night,  and  that  no 
one  knew  anything  of  him,  made 
their  own  conclusions  on  the  subject, 
but  did  not  say  a  word  even  to  each 
other.  Agnes  sat  apart  silently  in- 
di^pant.  and  full  of  a  sublime  dis- 
dam.  Marian,  with  a  deeper  colour 
than  usual  on  her  cheek,  was,  on  the 
contrary,  a  great  deal  more  animated 
than  was  her  wont,  and  attracted 
everybody's  admiration.  Had  any- 
body cared  to  think  of  the  matter,  it 
would  have  been  the  elder  sister,  and 
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not  the  younger,  whom  the  common 
imagination  could  have  supposed  to 
have  lost  a  lover;  but  tney  went 
to  rest  very  early  that  night,  and 
spent  no  pleasant  hour  in  the  pleasant 
gossip  wnich  never  foiled  oetween 
theuL  Sir  Lan^ham  was  not  to  be 
spoken  of;  and  A^es  lay  awake, 
wondering  what  Marian's  feelings 
were,  long  after  Marian,  forget- 
ting all  about  her  momentary  pique 
and  anger,  waa  fast  and  sweet 
asleep. 


CHAFTBB  X. — GOING  BOMB. 


And  now  it  had  come  to  an  end — 
all  the  novelty,  the  splendour^  and 
the  excitement  of  this  first  visit — 
and  A^es  and  Marian  were  about 
to  go  home.  They  were  very  much 
pleased,  and  yet  a  little  disappointed 
— glad  and  eager  to  return  to  their 
mother,  yet  feeling  it  would  have 
been  something  of  a  compliment  to 
be  asked  to  remain. 

Rachel,  who  was  a  great  deal 
more  vehement  and  demonstrative 
than  either  of  them,  threw  herself 
into  their  arms  with  violent  tears. 
*'  I  have  been  so  happy  since  ever  I 
knew  you,"  said  Rachel — "  so  happy, 
I  scarcely  thought  it  right  when  I 
was  not  with  Louis — and  I  think  I 
could  almost  like  to  be  your  servant, 
and  go  home  with  you.  I  could  do 
anything  for  you." 

^'  Hush !"  said  Agnes. 

"  No ;  it  is  quite  true,"  cried  poor 
Rachel — *^  quite  true.  I  should  like 
to  be  your  servant,  and  live  with 
your  mother.  Oh !  I  ought  to  say," 
she  continued,  raising  herself  with  a 
little  start  and  thrill  of  terror,  "  that 
if  we  were  in  a  different  position, 
and  could  meet  people  like  equals,  I 
should  be  so  glad — so  veiy  glad  to 
befriends." 

"  But  how  odd  Rachel  would  think 
it  to  live  in  Bellevue,"  said  Marian, 
coming  to  the  rescue  with  a  little 
happy  ridicule,  which  did  better  than 
ntivity,  *'  and  to  see  no  one,  even  in 
3ie  street,  but  the  milkman  and  the 
OTeengrocei's  boy!  for  Rachel  only 
thinks  of  the  Willows  and  Winter- 
bourne;  she  does  not  know  in  the 
least  how  things  look  in  Bellevue." 

Rachel  was  &guiled  into  a  laugh— 


a  very  unusual  indnl^nce.  ''When 
you  say  that,  I  think  it  is  a  very  little 
cotta^  like  one  of  the  cottaj^s  in 
the  village ;  but  you  know  that  is 
all  wrong.  Oh,  when  do  you  think 
you  will  go  to  Winterboume  ?" 

"  We  will  write  and  tell  you,"  said 
Agnes,  "  all  about  it,  and  how  many 
are  going, ;  for  I  do  not  suppose 
Charlie  wiU  come  after  all ;  ana  you 
will  write  to  us— how  often  ?  Every 
other  day?" 

Rachel  turned  very  red,  then  very 
pale,  and  looked  at  them  with  con- 
siderable dismay.  "Write?"  she 
said,  with  a  falter  in  her  voice ;  "  I — 
I  never  thought  of  that — I  never 
wrote  to  any  one ;  I  daresay  I  should 
do  it  veiT  liadly.  Oh  no ;  I  shall  be 
sure  to  find  out  whenever  you  come 
to  the  Old  Wood  Lodge." 

"  But  we  shall  hear  nothing  of  you," 
said  Agnes.  "Why  should  you  not 
write  to  us  1  I  am  sure  you  do  to 
your  brother  at  home." 

"  I  do  not^  said  Rachel^  once  more 
drawing  herself  up,  and  with  flashing 
eyes.  "  No  one  can  write  letters  to 
us,  who  have  no  name." 

She  was  not  to  be  moved  from  this 
point ;  she  repeated  the  same  words 
again  and  again,  though  with  a  very 
wistful  and  yieloinglook  in  her  face. 
All  for  Louis!  Her  companions 
were  obliged  to  give  up  the  question 
after  all 

So  there  was  another  weeping, 
sobbing,  vehement  embrace,  ana 
Rachefdisappeared  without  a  word 
into  the  big  bare  room  down  stairs — 
disappeared  to  fall  acain  without  a 
struggle  into  her  former  forlorn 
life — to  yield  on  her  own  account. 
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and  to  struggle  with  fierce  haughti- 
ness for  the  credit  of  Louis — leavinff 
the  two  sisters  very  thoughtful  ana 
compassionate,  ana  full  of  a  sudden 
ea^ger  generous  impulse  to  run  away 
with  and  take  her  nome. 

**  Home — ^to  mamma !  It  would  be 
like  heaven  to  Rachel,"  said  Agnes, 
in  a  little  enthusiasm,  with  teafs  in 
her  eyes. 

**  Ay,  but  it  would  not  be  like  the 
Willows,**  said  the  most  practical 
Marian;  and  they  both  looked  out 
with  a  smile  and  a  sigh  upon  the 
beautifoil  sunshiny  lawn,  the  river  in 
an  ecstasy  of  light  and  brightness 
the  little  island  with  all  its  rufflea 
willow-leaves,  and  bethought  them- 
selves, finding  some  amusement  in 
the  contrast,  of  Laurel  House  and 
Myrtle  Cottage  and  the  dose  se- 
cluded walls  of  Bellevue. 

Mrs  Atheling  had  sent  the  Fly  for 
her  daughters— the  old  Islingtonian 
fly,  with  the  old  white  horse,  and  the 
coachman  with  his  shiny  hat  Thaa 
vehicle,  which  had  once  been  a 
chariot  of  the  gods,  looked  somewhat 
shabby  as  it  stood  in  the  broad 
sunshme  before  the  door  of  the  Wil- 
lows, accustomed  to  the  faiiy  coach 
of  Mrs  Edgeriey.  They  laughed  to 
themselves  very  quietly  when  they 
caught  their  first  glimpse  of  it,  yet 
in  a  momentary  weakness  were  half 
ashamed;  for  even  Agnes's  honest 
determination  to  let  evenrbody  know 
their  true  ''rank  in  life"  was  not 
troubled  by  anv  fear  lest  this  respect- 
able vehicle  snould  be  taken  for 
their  own  carriage  now, 

"Going,  mv  lovef  cried  Mrs 
Edfferley;  "the  &tal  hour— has  it 
reallv  come  so  soon  ? — ^You  leave  us 
all  desolee,  of  course  j  how  shaU  we 
exist  to-day?  And  it  was  so  good 
of  you  to  come.  Remember!  we 
shall  be  dying  till  we  have  a  new 
tale  from  the  author  of  Hope  Hazle- 
wood,  I  long  to  see  it.  I  know  it 
will  be  charming  or  it  could  not  be 
yours ;  and,  my  love,  you  look  quite 
lovely — such  roses!  I  think  you 
quite  the  most  exquisite  little  crea- 
ture in  the  world.  Remember  me 
to  your  excellent  mamma.  Is  ^our 
carriage  waiting  1  Ah,  I  am  miser- 
able to  part  with  you.  Farewell — 
that  dreadful  word — farewell !" 

Again  that  light  perfiuny  touch 
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waved  over  one  blushing  cheek  and 
then  another.  Mrs  EcL^erley  con- 
tinued to  wave  her  hand  and  make 
them  pretty  signals  till  they  reached 
the  door,  whitner  they  hastened  as 
quickly  and  as  quietly  as  possible, 
not  desiring  any  escort;  but  few 
were  the  privileged  people  in  Mrs 
Edgerle/s  momine-room,  and  no  one 
eared  to  do  Hie  girls  so  mudi  honour. 
Outside  the  house  their  friend  the 
gardener  waited  with  two  bouqueto. 
BO  rare  and  beautiful  that  the  timia 
recipients  of  the  same,  making  him 
their  humble  thanks^  scarcely  Knew 
how  to  express  sufficient  gratitude. 
Some  one  was  arriving  as  they  de- 
parted—some one  who,  making  the 
discovery  of  their  presence,  stalked 
towards  them,  almost  stumbling  over 
Agnes,  who  happened  to  be  nearest 
to  him.  "  Going  away  V  said  a  dis- 
mayed voice  at  a  considerable  alti- 
tude. Mr  Endicott's  thin  head  posi- 
tively vibrated  with  mortification; 
he  stretched  it  towards  Marian,  who 
stood  before  him  smiling  over  her 
flowers,  and  fixed  a  look  of  solemn 
reproach  upon  her.  "I  am  aware 
that  beauty  and  youth  flee  often 
firom  the  presence  of  one  who  looks 
upon  life  with  a  studious  eye.  This 
disappointment  is  not  without  its 
object    You  are  going  away." 

^' Yes,"  said  Ms^ian,  laugning,  but 
with  a  little  charitable  compassion 
for  her  own  particular  victim^  "  and 
you  are  just  arriving?  It  is  very 
odd— you  should  have  come  yester- 
day." 

"  Permit  me,"  said  Mr  Endicott 
moodily.  "  No ;  I  am  satisfied.  This 
experience  is  well— I  am  dad  to 
know  it  To  us,  Miss  Atheling," 
said  the  solemn  Yankee,  as  he  gave 
his  valuable  assistance  to  A^es — 
"  to  us  this  play  and  sport  of  rortone 
is  but  the  proper  training.  Our 
business  is  not  to  eiyoy;  we  bear 
these  disappointments  for  the  world." 

He  put  them  into  their  humble 
carriage,  and  bowed  at  them  solenm- 
ly.  Poor  Mr  Endicott !  He  did  not 
blush,  but  grew  green  as  he  stood 
looking  after  the  slow  equipafi;e  ere 
he  turned  to  the  disenchanted  Wil- 
lows. Thou^  he  was  about  to  visit 
people  of  distinction,  the  American 
young  gentleman,  being  in  love»  did 
not  care  to  enter  upon  this  new  soene 
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of  observation  and  note-making  at 
this  moment ;  so  he  turned  into  the 
road,  and  walked  on  in  the  white 
doud  of  dust  raised  by  the  wheels 
of  the  fly.  The  dust  itself  had 
a  sentiment  in  it,  and  belonged 
to  Marian;  and  Mr  Endicott  began 
the  painftil  msmufaeture  of  a  sonnet, 
expressing  this  *^  experience,**  on  the 
verv  spot 

'^But  pau  ought  not  to  laugh  at 
him,  Marian,  even  though  other 
pneople  do,"  said  Agnes,  witii  supe- 
rior virtue. 

"Why  notl"    said  the    saucy 


beauty :  "  I  laughed  at  Sir  Langham 
— ^and.  I  am  sure  he  deserved  it/*  she 
added  in  an  under-tone. 

"Marian,"  said  A^es,  "I  think 
— you  have  named  him  yourself,  or 
I  should  not  have  done  it— we  had 
better  not  say  anything  about  Sir 
Lansham  to  mamma.** 

"  I  do  not  care  at  all  who  names 
him.**  said  Marian,  pouting ;  but  she 
maae  no  answer  to  the  serious  propo- 
sition :  so  it  became  tacitly  agreed 
between  them  that  nothing  was  to  be 
said  of  the  superb  runaway  lover 
when  they  got  home. 


OHIPTBB  XI. — HOMS. 


And  now  they  were  at  home — the 
fly  dismissed,  the  trunks  unfastened, 
and  Agnes  and  Marian  sitting  with 
Mamma  in  the  old  parlour,  as  if  they 
had  never  been  away.  Yes,  they 
had  been  away — ^both  of  them  had 
come  in  with  a  little  start  and  ex- 
clamation to  this  familiar  room, 
which  somehow  had  shrunk  out  of 
its  proper  proportions,  and  looked 
strangely  dull,  dwarfed,  and  sombre. 
It  was  very  strange ;  they  had  lived 
here  for  years,  and  Imew  eveiy  comer 
of  every  chair  and  every  table — and 
they  had  <m1y  been  gone  a  fortnight 
— ^yet  what  a  difference  in  the  well- 
known  room ! 

"  Somebody  has  been  doing  some- 
thing to  the  house,**  said  Marian  in- 
Toluntarily;  and  Agnes  paused  in 
echoing  the  sentiment,  as  she  caught 
a  glimpse  of  a  rising  cloud  on  her 
mothers  comely  brow. 

"  Indeed,  children.  I  am  grieved  to 
see  how  soon  you  nave  learned  to 
despise  your  home,**  said  Mrs  Athel- 
ing;  and  the  good  mother  reddened, 
and  contract^  her  forehead.  She 
had  watched  them  with  a  little  jeal- 
ousy from  their  first  entrance,  and 
they,  to  tell  the  truth,  had  been 
visu>lv  struck  with  the  smallness 
and  tne  dulness  of  the  family  rooms. 

"Despise!**  cried  Marian,  kneel- 
ing down,  and  leaning  her  beautiful 
hc^  and  her  clasped  arms  upon  her 
mothei^s  knee.  "  Despise  r  said 
Agnes,  putting  her  arm  over  Mrs 
Athelmgs  shoulder  from  behind  her 
chair  ;  ^*  oh,  mamma,  you  ought  to 
know  better !— we  who  nave  learned 


that  there  are  people  in  the  world 
who  have  neither  a  mother  nor  a 
home  !*• 

"  Well,  then,  what  is  the  matter  T 
said  Mrs  Atheung ;  and  she  began  to 
smooth  the  beautifnl  falling  hair, 
which  came  straying  .over  her  old 
black  silk  lap,  like  Danae*s  shower 
of  gold. 

^Nothing  at  all— only  the  room  is 
a  little  smaller,  and  the  carpet  a 
little  older  than  it  used  to  be,  said 
Agnes ;  "  but,  mamma,  because  we 
notice  that,  you  do  not  think  surely 
that  we  are  less  glad  to  be  at  home. 

"  Well,  my  dears,**  said  Mrs  Athel- 
injg,  still  a  little  piaued ;  "  your  great 
fiiend,  when  he  called  the  other  day, 
did  not  seem  to  think  there  was  any- 
thing amiss  about  the  house.** 

"Our  great  friend T  The  girls 
looked  at  each  other  with  dismay — 
who  could  it  be? 

"  His  card  is  on  the  mantelpiece,** 
said  Mrs  Atheling.  "He  had  not 
very  much  to  say,  but  he  seemed  a 
pleasant  young  man— Sir  Something 
— Sir  Langham;  but,  indeed,  mv 
dear,  thou^  of  course,  I  was  pleasea 
to  see  him,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  how 
far  such  acquaintances  are  proper 
for  you.** 

"He  was  scarcely  my  acquaintance, 
mamma,**  said  Agnes,  sorrowfully 
looking  down  from  behind  her  mo- 
thers chair  upon  Marian,  who  had 
hid  her  face  in  Mrs  Atheling's  lap, 
and  made  no  sign. 

"  For  our  rank  in  life  is  so  differ- 
ent,** pursued  the  prudent  mother; 
"  and  even  though  I  might  have  some 
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natural  ambition  for  you,  I  do  not 
think,  Agnes,  that  it  would  really  be 
wishing  you  well  to  wish  that  you 
should  form  connections  so  far  out 
of  the  sphere  of  your  own  fiEumly  as 
ihatr 

^  Mamma,  it  was  not  me."  said 
Agnes  again,  softly  and  under  her 
breath. 

*'  It  was  no  one ! "  cried  Marian, 
rising  up  hastily,  and  suddenly  seiz- 
ing and  clipping  into  an  ornamental 
cross  Sir  Langham's  card,  which  was 
upon  the  mantelpiece.  ''  See,  Agnes, 
it  will  do  to  wmd  silk  upon;  ana 
nobody  cares  the  least  in  the  world 
for  Sir  Landiam.  Manrma,  he  used 
to  be  like  Harry  Oswald— that  is  all 
—and  we  were  very  glad  when  he 
went  away  from  the  Willows,  both 
Agnes  and  L" 

At  this  statement,  made  as  it  was 
with  a  blush  and  a  little  confusion, 
Mrs  Atheling  herself  reddened  slight- 
ly, and  instantly  left  the  subject.  It 
was  easy  enough  to  warn  her  children 
of  the  evils  of  a  possible  connection 
with  people  of  superior  condition ;  but 
when  such  a  thmg  fluttered  really 
and  visibly  upon  the  verge  of  her  ho- 
rizon, Mrs  Atheling  was  struck  dumb. 
To  see  her  pretty  Marian  a  lady — 
a  baronet's  wife — the  bride  of  that 
superb  Sir  liangham — it  was  not  in 
the  nature  of  mortal  mother  to  hear 
without  emotion  of  such  an  extraor- 
dinary j>088ibilitv.  The  ambitious 
imagmation  kinoled  at  once  in  the 
heart  of  Mrs  Atheling  :  she  held  her 
peace. 

And  the  girls,  to  tell  the  truth, 
were  very  considerably  excited  about 
this  visit  of  Sir  Langham's.  What 
did  it  mean  ?  After  a  uttle  time  they 
strayed  into  the  best  room,  and 
stood  together  looking  at  it  with 
feelings  by  no  means  saticrfactory. 
The  family  parlour  was  the  family 
parlour,  and,  in  spite  of  all  that  it 
lacked,  possessed  something  of  home 
and  Mndness  which  was  not  to  be 
found  in  all  the  luxurious  apart- 
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ments  of  the'^i^^ows.  Bat^ 
there  was  nothing  but  meagre  gen* 
tility,  blank  ^ood  order,  and  unlove^ 
liness,  in  this  sacred  and  reserved 
apartment,  where  Bell  andBeau  never 
threw  the  charm  of  their  chUdhood, 
nor  Mrs  Atheling  dispersed  the 
kindly  clippings  of  her  work-basket. 
The  girls  conmilted  each  other  with 
dismayed  looks — even  Rachel,  if  she 
came,  could  not  stand  against  the 
chill  of  this  grim  parlour.  Marian 
pidled  the  poor  haircloth  sofa  into 
anoUier  position^  and  altered  with 
impatience  the  stiff  mahogany  chairs. 
They  scarcely  liked  to  say  to  each 
other  how  entirely  changed  was 
their  ideal,  or  how  they  shrank  from 
the  melancholy  state  of  the  best 
room.  '^Sir  Lan^ham  was  here, 
Agnes,*'  said  Manan;  and  within 
her  own  mind  the  young  beauty 
almost  added,  ''  No  wonder  he  ran 
away !" 

"  it  is  home — ^it  is  our  own  house,** 
said  A^es,  getting  up  for  the  occa- 
sion a  little  pride. 

Marian  shrugged  her  pretty  shoul- 
ders. *'  But  Susan  had  oetter  bring 
any  one  who  calls  into  the  other 
room." 

Yes,  the  other  roonoL  when  they 
returned  to  it,  had  brigntened  again 
marvellously.  Mrs  Atheling  had  put 
on  her  new  gown,  and  had  a  pink 
ribbon  in  her  cap.  As  she  sat  by  the 
window  with  her  work-basket,  she 
was  pleasanter  to  look  at  than  a 
dozen  pictures ;  and  the  sweetest  Ra- 
phael m  the  world  was  not  so  sweet 
as  these  two  little  lovely  fairies  play- 
ing upon  the  faded  old  rua  at  the 
feet  of  Mamma.  Not  all  tne  luxu- 
ries and  all  the  prettinesses  of  Mrs 
Edgerle/s  drawing-rooms,  not  even 
the  river  lying  in  the  sunshine,  and 
the  ruffled  silvery  wiUows  drooping 
round  their  little  island,  were  a  fit 
balance  to  this  dearest  little  group, 
the  mother  and  the  children,  who 
made  beautiful  beyond  all  telling 
the  sombre  flBkce  of  home. 
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WATSIDB  80NQB, 


OBIODTAL  AND  TBAV8LATED. 


'^  HoicB-KSEPiKO  yoxtth"  were 
considered,  in  Sliakespeare*8  day,  to 
"  have  ever  homely  wits ;"  but  at  pre- 
sent we  are  so  fond  of  goin^  to  and 
fro  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  of 
walking  up  and  down  upon  it,  that 
the  home-keeper  has  become  an  ob- 
ject of  wonder  and  even  of  respect 
As  it  is  the  man  who  has  not  writ- 
ten a  book  that  ought  to  be  entered 
at  Stationers*  HalL  and  lai]gely  pen- 
sioned from  the  Literary  Fund,  so 
it  is  he  who  has  never  travelled,  and 
(rarer  virtue!)  has  never  described 
his  travels,  that  ought  to  receive  a 
large  ^[rant  of  money  from  the  Greo- 
graphical  Society.  The  great  in- 
crease of  books  may  not  tend  greatly 
to  increase  human  knowledge,  be- 
cause it  dilutes  the  small  particle  of 
human  knowledge  into  such  huge 
hocsheads  of  supposed  knowledge  or 
foffy,  that  the  particle  of  knowledge 
is  often  lost  for  all  good  ends.  In 
like  manner,  travel  itself  and  books 
of  travel  may  be  serious  obstacles 
to  knowled^  of  this  earth.  How 
can  ^eo^^cal  research  be  prose- 
cuted with  much  enthusiasm  when 
the  explorer  knows  that  his  hard- 
won  volume  will  be  lost  among  a 
fleet  of  compilations  professing  to 
be  original  and  spicy  sketches,  got 
up  to  suit  the  CocKney*s  idea  of  the 
matter? 

This  travel  that  is  no  travel,  and 
description  that  is  no  description, 
shoula  not  be  permitted,  however,  to 
raise  any  prejudice  against  the  old 
idea  of  wanderinjo^  as  the  completion 
of  education— of  the  years  of  ap- 
prenticeship being  fitly  followed  by 
the   Wanderjahre,      An  American 


philosopher  has  expressed  the  opin- 
ion, that  it  is  the  office  of  a  wheel, 
rather  than  of  a  man,  to  go  up  moun- 
tains and  down  valleys ;  but  he  has 
himself  informed  us  that  it  is  his 
practice  to  re-enchant  himself  with  a 
oeautiful  scene,  bv  looking  at  it— a 
great  moment  in  the  life  of  a  great 
man— bending  down  with  his  head 
between  his  legs.  Now  if  a  man  may 
stand  with  his  head  between  his  legs 
— a  position  which  is  humbling,  and, 
to  persons  of  a  certain  tendency,  even 
dangerous— in  order  simply  to  eiyoy 
nature,  much  more  may  ne,  for  the 
same  purpose,  go  up  mountains  and 
down  vaueys— an  exercise  in  itself 
stimulating,  healthful,  and  human- 
ising. The  fool  at  home  is  a  fool  in 
Rome,  not  only  because  he  carries 
his  folly  about  with  him,  but  also 
because  he  carries  his  home,  or  his 
close  circle  of  local  habits  and  pre- 
judices, along  with  him.  That  kmd 
of  wandering  which  tends  to  remove 
prejudice  and  widen  qon^thy,  will, 
most  certainly,  have  the  effect  of  con- 
ductinghim  m  the  direction  of  wis- 
douL  flxperience,  according  to  the 
old  provero,  teaches  even  fools.  All 
trying  and  tutoring  in  the  world  is 
useful  to  man.  The  greatest  benefit 
of  travel  is  when  it  throws  us  into 
new  circumstances ;  removes  us  from 
the  beaten  paths  which  we  safely 
pursue  without  any  effort  of  our  own  • 
and  so  excites  independence  of  mind 
and  character.  To  our  ancestors  a 
couple  of  centuries  ago,  travel  really 
signified  trying  and  tutoring  in  the 
world.  In  the  Two  GentUmen  of 
Verona  we  have  a  forcible  illustra- 
tion of  this : — 


'*  He  wondered  that  your  Lordship 
Would  suffer  him  to  spend  his  youth  at  home ; 
While  other  men  of  slender  reputation. 
Put  forth  their  sons  to  seek  preferment  out : 
Some  to  the  wars  to  try  their  fortune  there  ; 
Some  to  discover  islands  far  away  ; 
Some  to  the  studious  universities. 
For  any  or  for  all  these  exercises. 
He  said  thst  Proteus,  your  son,  was  meet : 
And  did  request  me  to  importime  you 
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To  let  him  spend  his  time  no  more  at  home, 
Which  unnda  be  great  impeachment  to  his  age, 
In  having  knotvn  no  travel  in  his  youth, 

Antonio.  Nor  need'st  thou  much  importune  me  to  that 
Whereon  this  month  I  have  been  hammering. 
I  have  considered  well  his  loss  of  time ; 
And  how  he  cannot  be  a  perfect  man. 
Not  being  trtfd  and  tutored  in  the  world."* 


Unfortunately  there  are  no  "  is- 
lands far  away**  to  be  discovered 
now.  The  "studious  universities'* 
suggest  ideas  of  paradisiacal  in- 
nocence. Even  war  affords  so  little 
opportunity  at  present  for  the  de- 
velopment of  individuality,  that  it 
is  or  small  use  in  the  way  of  pro- 
ducing that  desirable  character  more 
often  sought  than  found,  "  a  perfect 
man."  A  modem  youth  has  only  to 
live :  for  without  any  effort  of  his 
own,  he  may  float  about  on  the 
labours  of  others,  and  amuse  him- 
self by  trifling  only  with  the  varied 


efforts  of  man.  The  true  ideal  of 
life  seems  to  have  been  regarded, 
by  our  forefathers,  as  consisting  in 
a  stormy  youth  and  a  quiet  old  age. 
Storming  away  life  in  ancient  times 
involvea  "a  fife  o*  sturt  and  strife" 
more  than  is  attainable  at  present, 
except  amon^  the  glens  of  the  Athia, 
and  suchlike  mterestin^  nooks  of  the 
earth;  but  it  invplved  also  free  and 

Sleasant  connection  with  nature- 
welling  under  the  greenwood  tree, 
wild  riaes  and  forays,  and  long  pil- 
mmages.  What  enviable  feilowB 
tne  T&ee  Archers  were ! 


"  We  three  archers  be, 
Rangers  that  rove  through  the  north  countrie, 
Lovers  of  ven'son  and  libertie. 

That  value  not  honours  or  monie. 

"  We  three  good  fellows  be, 
That  never  yet  ran  from  three  times  three. 
At  quarterstaff,  broadsword,  or  bowmanrie, 

^ut  give  us  fair  play  for  our  monie. 

"  We  three  merry  men  be, 
At  a  lass  or  a  glass  under  ^[reenwood  tree, 
Jocundly  chauntin^  an  ancient  glee, 

Though  we  had  not  a  penny  of  monie." 


If  the  weather  were  always  fine  in 
these  days,  a  lass  and  a  glass  always 
procurable  under  a  greenwood  tree, 
and  ven'son  in  abundance,  then  we 
can  easily  believe  that  these  fine 
feUows  would   not  yield  up  their 


glorious  privil^es  at  the  bidding 
of  three  times  three;  that  to  any 
monarch  even  each  of  them  would 
answer  in  the  words  (^  the  outlaw 
Murray, — 


"  Ere  the  king  my  fair  countrie  get, — 
This  land  that's  nativest  to  me, 
Mony  o'  his  nobilis  sail  be  cauld. 
Their  ladyes  sail  be  right  wearie." 


It  may  be  questioned,  however, 
how  far  making  "  nobilis  cauld,"  ana 
living  in  entire  defiance  of  princi- 
palities and  powers,  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  fit  development  of 
the  modem  youth.  In  tne  ideal, 
that  is  to  say,  in  his  poems,  spas- 
modic tragedies^  and  veracious  auto- 
biographies, he  IS  well  known  to  be 
a  most  formidable  person  :  consumed 
by  unutterable  remorse ;  naunted  by 


the  spirits  of  innumerable  lost  fe- 
males; with  the  weight  of  several 
veiT  culpable  homicides  resting  upon 
his  head;  and  to  have  even,  possibly, 
committed  the  unknown  sin ;  but  m 
the  depressing  atmosphere  of  the  base 
actual,  he  has  rather  the  appearance 
of  one  who  requires  to  be  encouraged, 
and  to  be  remmded  that  a  little  prac- 
tical extrawigance  in  youth  may  be 
no  impeachment  to  his  age.  Nodoubt, 
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under  the  ^dance  of  MephistopheleSy  superiority  in  any  special  department 

or  of  Lucifer,  or  Zemebock,  or  even  of  human  effort ;  but  while^  on  the 

of  plain  Satan,  he  has  visited,  besides  one  side,  it  may  remove  him  from 

eiyoyins  small  excursions  among  the  the  redon  of  mere  ideas,  on  the  other, 

stars,  all  the  wonderM  parts  of  this  it  wiU  widen  his  sympathies  with 

globosa.  as  it  is  profanely  called  by  a  humanity,  and  multiply  his  springs 


monkisn  poet :  out  having  been  un-  of  life,— thus  enlarging'  the  pbssi&i- 

accompamed  bv  his  body  in  these  lities  of  his  existence,  and  enabling 

visitB.it  ispossible  that  his  descriptions  him  (if  au^ht  can),  to  be  made  more 

may  be  wanting  in  a  certain  human  one  with  r^ature,  to  possess  a  lar^r 

element  necessary  to  commend  them  inheritance  on  earth,  and  to  eiyoy 

to  grosser  minds.    Much  wandering  more  of  the  life  of  this  our  star.    And 

(with  the  body)  may  not  have  the  really,  on  awaking  in  some  other  star, 

effect  of  enabling  him,  more  grandly,  it  will  be  unpleasant  for  any  of  us  to 

in  ima^nation,  to  strike  the  stars  confess  that  we  have  seen  only  a  few 

with  his  sublime  head^  neither  will  square  miles  of  this, 
it,  on  the  other  hand,  directly  favour 

"  Hath  Britain  all  the  sun  that  shines  ?  Day.  night. 
Are  thgr  not  but  in  Britain  1    T  the  world  s  volume 
Our  Britain  seems  as  of  it.  .  .  .  Prythee,  think 
There's  livers  out  of  Britain." 

So  said  Imogen  ;   api)rehending,  from  sea  to  sea,  from  range  to  ran^ 

though  a  woman^  that  our  inheritance  — to  embrace  the  world  as  a  whole, 

in  space  is  as  fair  as,  and  more  real  and  as,  in  its  totality,  the  inheritance 

than,  our  inheritance  in  time ;  that  of  individual  man. 
it  is  ours  to  pass  from  clime  to  clime, 

''  From  the  mountain  to  the  champlaign. 

By  the  glens  and  hills  along. 
Comes  a  rustling  and  a  tramj^g — 

Comes  a  motion  as  of  song. 
And  this  undetennin*d  roving 

Brings  delight  and  brin^  good  heed, 
And  thy  strivmg,  be't  with  loving. 

And  thy  loving,  be't  indeed. 

"  Keep  not  standing,  fix'd  and  rooted, 

Briskly  venture,  briskly  roam  ; 
Head  and  hand,  where'er  thou  foot  it. 

And  stout  heart,  are  still  at  home. 
In  each  land  the  sun  doth  visit 

We  are  gay,  whate'er  betide ; 
To  give  room  for  wandering  is  it 

iSat  i^m  world  was  made  so  wide." 

It  is  rough  but  stirring  language,  on  which  they  have  been  sung,  many 

into  which  this,  the  finest  of  G^the's  a  halt  from  June  suns  in  leafy  woods 

marching  songs,  has  been  set  by  the  or  wayside  hoastries,  many  a  steep 

translator  of  Meister,  and  more  ap-  mountain -side,  many  a  rich  valley, 

propriate  words  can  scarcely  be  oo-  and  many  a  mountain  pass,  where 

tained.   Both  its  Gkrman  and  English  still,  let  us  hope,  fr^m  younger  lips, 
versions  recall  many  a  long  inarch 

'*  Da  erklingt  es  wie  von  Fliigeln, 
Da  bewegt  sich'i  wie  Gewmg." 

More  softlv  we  may  give  another  poetical  argument,  suggested  to  us  by  a 
passage  in  FcMst  ;— 
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Doth  not  the  earth  lie  here  below  ? 

Doth  not  the  vault  of  heaven  arch  o'er  t 
Do  not  the  calm,  eternal  stars 

fieam  friendly  on  us  evermore  ? 

Weaves  not  the  All  around  the  soul, 
In  motion  strange  and  stranger  rest  ? 

The  mystic  meaning  of  the  Whole 
Be  ours,  and  we  are  truly  blest. 


[Oct 


The  ovly  essential  condition  to 
understanding  the  mystic  meaning, 
is  that  sympathy  with  pure  nature 
which  enables  a  man,  m  the  first 
place,  to  see  objects  as  they  really 
are,  and  then,  to  enjoy  the  life  of 
these  objects  as  if  it  were  actually 
his  own.  It  does  not  matter  what 
it  is  we  look  at,  provided  only  we  see 
it  as  it  really  ia  The  fdse  romanti- 
cism of  vulgar  fancy  requires  some- 
thing pretentious  and  unnatural  to 
gratify  its  taste;  but  to  the  true  poet 
it  is  indiflferent  whether  he  look  on 
the  lily  of  the  valley  or  on  Solomon 
in  all  his  glory.  The  song  of  the 
nightingale,  as  heard  by  the  hearing 
ear  and  the  understandmg  heart,  be- 
longs to  the  music  of  the  spheres. 
ffomer  and  the  ScoUish  Ballads  will 
always  delight,  because  they  are  such 
clear,  undistorted  reflexes  of  the  lives 
of  Grecian  and  Scottish  freebooters. 
Byron  defined  poetry  as  the  creation, 
from  "  overfeeling  good  or  ill,**  of  an 
"  external  life  beyond  our  fate ;"  but 
he  himself  came  to  see  that  this  view 
was  false,  and  was  passing  away  from 
it  in  his  Bon  Juan,  Goethe  has 
spoken  much  more  accurately  on  the 
subject  True  poetiy,  he  says,  an- 
nounces itself  thus,  that  as  a  worldly 
gospel,  it  can  by  internal  cheerfulness 
free  us  from  the  earthly  burdens 
which  ijress  upon  us.  Like  an  air- 
balloon  it  lifts  us,  together  with  the 
ballast  which  is  attached  to  us,  into 
higher  regions,  and  lets  the  confiised 


labyrinths  of  the  earth  lie  developed 
before  us  in  a  bird's-eye  view.    It 
does  not  elevate  us  into  a  higher 
region  in  order  that  we  may  there 
live  a  life  beyond  our  fate,  but  only 
that,  looking  down,  we  may  behola 
the  wider  pkn  in  which  the  contra- 
dictions of  earth  appear  reconciled, 
and  all  life  vindicates  its  existence. 
Without  apprehending  something  of 
the  mystic  meaning— without  genial 
sympathy   with    dl   living    things, 
travel  would  be  indeed  painfril  and 
unprofitable,  for  the  more  seen,  the 
more  would  we  be  disturbed   and 
pained.  If  all  be  "vanity  and  vexation 
of  spirit,"  the  less  of  it  we  see  the 
better.    But  if  the  world  does  not  so 
appear ;  if  all  things,  rightly  viewed, 
may  put  gladness  into  our  heart& 
and  answer  the  question,  "who  shall 
show  us  any  good  1"  if  by  sympathis- 
ing with  the  individual  we  can  rise 
to  a  comprehension  of  the  gener^ 
and  if  our  apprehension  of  the  uni- 
versal increases  our  love  of  the  indi- 
vidual, then  we  may  wander,  with 
ever-increasing  advantage,  over  the 
broad  earth,  in  the  sunlight,  or  moon- 
light, or  under  the  fnendly  stara 
Such  a  life  may,  from  its  very  nature, 
give  us  to  see  more  of  the  brighter 
side  of  things.    We  may  turn  away 
into  it  from  many  sorrows,  and  of 
many  an  annoyance  we  may  sing 
with  that  "  snapper- up  of  uncon- 
sidered trifles,"  tne  pleasant  rogue 
Autolychus, — 


"  But  shall  I  go  mourn  for  that,  my  dear  ? 
The  pale  moon  shines  by  night : 
And  when  I  wander  here  and  there, 
I  then  do  most  go  right" 


"  The  earth-dust  of  the  globe,"  says 
Jean  Paul,  "is  insmred  by  the  breath 
of  the  great  God.  The  world  is  brim- 
ming with  life  :  every  leaf  on  every 
tree  IS  a  land  of  spirits."  The  Earth  is 
always  beloved  of  her  more  honest 
children.     To  the  Greeks  she  was 


the  all-nourishing  mother.  At  this 
day  the  only  oath  which  binds  the 
Sumatran  Kejangs  is  one  they  make 
by  laying  their  hwids  upon  the  earth, 
and  desiring  that  she  may  no  more 
yield  them  nourishment  after  their 
promise  is  broken.    In  this  life  of 
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the  earth  there  is  a  refreshing  power,  vital  power  of  earth,  and  sea,  and 

of  the  Ml  force  of  which  we  are  only  air.    The  following  Morning  Hymn 

conscious  when  in  an  enfeebled  state  is  an  attempt  to  express  this  con- 

— ^when,  recoyerinjg  from  severe  ill-  sciousness. 
ness,  we  first  begin  to  draw  in  the 

L 

My  Temple  b  the  Morning-sky, 

My  Altar  b  the  Earth, 
Where  spring-tide  gladness  wingeth  high, 

And  holy  thoughts  have  birtL 

n. 

A  thousand  snowy  mountain-peaks 

Their  incense  upwards  roll, 
Whose  purple  glories  calmly  float 

As  from  a  blessed  souL 
The  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills 

Their  gladsome  bells  are  rinmng ; 
While,  in  the  vales,  full-hearted  birds 

Their  wonder-sonm  are  singing. 
Earth  gladdens,  witn  a  mother's  joy, 

At  childhood  s  flute-like  voice ; 
And  fills  her  lap  witii  early  flowers 

That  it  may  more  rejoice. 
To  sturdy  maiihood  and  to  youth 

The  forest  monarchs  nod ; 
And  maidens*  feet  cast  snowy  light 

Upon  the  grassy  sod. 

III. 

Still  weakly  life  flows  on  again ; 

The  knapsack  presses  sore. 
From  ills  to  which  our  flesh  is  heir, 

And  griefs  which  ii\jure  more. 
The  lower  woods  have  changed  to  green 

Since  last  I  wandered  free. 
Yet  little  solace  to  my  pain 

Their  budding  brought  to  me. 
Men  reckon'd  in  a  stranger  tongue 

What  fill'd  my  scanty  scrip, 
And  woodmen's  carols  rudely  rang 

fVom  woodman's  rough-bark*d  up. 
There  was  no  aid.  the  wnile  I  lay 

Upon  a  sharp-tnom'd  bed  : 
No  voice  to  scare  the  dark-cloud  shades 

Which  wandered  round  my  head, — 
The  silent  shades  that  gather*d  round, 

Whose  awful  figures  fell 
On  blackness,  str^*d  athwart  the  gloom 

As  in  a  dim-lit  helL 
I  lon^d  but  for  that  Lethal  sleep 

Which  laps  the  Elysian'd  soul. 
Where,  in  some  calm  translucent  deep. 

No  waves  of  sorrow  roll : 
Or  but  to  hear  the  wild  woods  wave 

Their  heavy  boughs  afar. 
Or  dew-tranced  flowers  upon  a  grave. 

Beneath  a  blood-red  atar. 
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IV. 

But  ever  on  the  earth-bom,  thou, 

O  Earth !  thy  freshness  poorest. 
New  soundness  to  the  soul  most  8oil*d, 

And  when  its  need  is  sorest 
In  thee  the  conscious  spirit  may 

Its  jaded  powers  refresh, 
Plunged  in  thy  streaming,  ever  germing 

Divine  unconsciousness. 

v. 

Each  step  we  take  b  over  graves^ 

On  which  we  careless  treieul ; 
For  ever  ft«sh-creative  power 

Glows  in  the  auick  and  dead  : 
Not  dead !  the  stime  that  greens  the  ditch 

Is  quick  :  a  vital  force 
Coheres  the  stone,  and  rolls  the  star 

Along  its  life-sprung  course. 
The  purest  flower,  the  proudest  tree 

In  rottenness  are  planted, 
And  draw  their  tints  and  fragrant  life 

From  what  the  gods  have  granted. 
Man  too,  who,  lonelv,  foremost  stands 

On  Being^s  awfrd  neieht. 
Between  Life's  many-colour'd  lands 

And  vastv  plains  of  niffht, — 
Man  too.  whose  bold,  light-beaming  brows 

Their  light  througn  darkness  throw. 
Spring  from  thick  slimes  and  all  foul  things 

Which  writhe  and  seethe  below ; 
And  never,  though  his  soul  revolt. 

Shall  that  connection  cease, 
TiU.  having  fram*d  a  higher  king. 

The  man-soul  rest  in  peace. 

VL 

Meanwhile,  as  soaring  songsters  fall. 

And  great  thoughts  sink  to  earth. 
And  noblest  things  will  backwards  turn 

To  where  they  had  their  birth. 
So  conscious  man,  when  consciousness 

Droops,  in  its  lonely  flight. 
Its  wings  of  sin  and  righteousness, 

Falls  through  the  golden  light- 
Falls  back  on  the  unconscious  earth. 

Upon  its  twofold  spherei — 
One  Dath*d  in  light^  tne  other  sunk 

In  darkness  and  m  fear : 
The  one,  the  fouler,  darker  swamp 
•  Of  procreative  power. 
Where,  life  untwining,  loathsome  life 

Prepares  creation's  nour; 
The  other  perfect,  fair.  life-fiU'd, 

In  broad-thrown  liffht  of  day. 
Smiling,  in  open,  feaness  glee. 

Its  over-life  away. 
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vn. 


Thus  the  unconscious  varying  Earth 
Her  powers  and  knowled^  lends  us ; 

And  so  alternate,  are  reveal  d, 
The  terrors  and  the  splendours. 


Goethe  has  a  subtle  poem  in  his 
Zahme  Xenien,  on  this  subject,  on 
the  balance  of  rest  and  motion,  or 
NivriUi  and  FravriUi  of  the  Bud- 
dhists. 


Eveiy  part  of  the  universe  has  its 

florious  time,  in  so  far  as  life  may 
e  there  in  the  ascendant,  and  its 
perfect  completeness  and  beauty  when 
the   culminating    point   is   gained. 

life  from  each  star  above  is  beaming- 
Each  star  that  wanders,  brightly  gleaming, 

Alon^  its  chosen  path  of  light. 
Deep  in  the  earth-ball  beat  the  Powers 
Which  lead  us  to  the  shining  hours^ 

Then  backward  to  returning  night 
And  as  into  Infinity, 

This  life,  itseff  repeating,  flies, 
The  mighty  dome,  dose-boimo,  we  see 

In  thousand  nrm-lock*d  arches  rise, 
life'sjoy  from  every  star  is  flowing. 

From  small  ana  great,  from  sky  and  sod, 
While  all  the  thronging,  all  the  glowing. 

Is  rest,  eternal  rest  in  God. 


The  proper  time  for  benefiting  by 
travel  and  entering  into  the  life  of 
the  earth  is  the  season  of  youth, 
when  we  are  neither  exhausted  as 
regards  our  emotions,  nor  affect  to 
be  so,  when  we  are  full  of  wonder,  of 
ingenuousness,  of  varied  sympathy, 
and  of  capability  for  ei^oyment.  He 
who  has  never  wandered  free  over 
the  earth  in  the  days  of  his  youtL  is 
to  be  pitied  as  we  pity  him  who  has 
never  Known  the  delirium  of  youth- 
ful love.  He  has  lost  a  chance  which 
he  can  never  have  again.  To  him 
the  Earth  has  not  revealed  itself  in 
her  wildest,  yet  divinest  beauty ;  the 
skies  have  not  beamed  on  him  with 
their  sweetest  smiles;  the  winds 
have  not  whispered  to  him  their 
rarest  secrets;  the  stars  have  not 
swept  before  him  in  joyful  dance 


through  the  gladdened  deep.  Happy 
he  who,  as  Marlborough,  looking  up 
at  his  portrait,  exclaimea.  "  That  was 
a  man!**  can  look  back  upon  his 
youth  and  say,  "  That  was  a  time  !** 
It  cannot,  however,  afford  a  satisfac- 
tory retrospect  because  of  its  enjoy- 
ment, unless  that  enjoyment  was 
broken  by  the  stem  lessons  of  expe- 
rience, and  proceeded  not  so  much 
from  the  absence  of  difficulties,  as 
from  difficulties  overcome.  There  is 
nothing  more  absurd  than  young 
men  feigning  to  be  sad  "  from  very 
wantonness-^  but  they  will  un- 
doubtedly find  enough  to  dispirit 
them  at  times.  "Cuddy,"  says 
Spenser,  in  his  JShephercTs  GalendaVj 
not,  that  we  are  aware,  meaning  any 
special  reflection  in  the  address  : — 


"  Cuddy,  I  wot  ^ou  kenst  little  good. 
So  vainly  to  advance  thy  headless  hood ; 
For  youth  is  a  bubble  blown  up  with  breath. 
Whose  wit  is  weakness,  whose  wage  is  death. 
Whose  way  is  wilderness,  whose  age  penaunce, 
And  stoop  gallant  age,  the  host  of  grievaunce.' 

conquer.  And  before  the  conscious- 
ness of  victory  is  vouchsafed— when 
there  is  the  consciousness  of  battle — 
when  youth  is  in  its  ''storm  and 
stress  period,"  wild  and  aimless  wan- 
dering appeaiia  often  to  afford  relie£ 


It  may  safely  be  said  that  he  who 
has  nothing  to  be  ashamed  <^  can 
have  nothing  to  be  proud  of;  that  he 
who  has  never  fallen,  has  never 
learned  to  run ;  that  he  who  has  never 
been  defeated,  has  never  learned  to 
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Through  the  woods  storm-tost, 

Darkness  aud  tempest ; 

Through  wild  winos  raging, 

Breastmg  the  rain, 

Over  the  plain 

Where  wild  war's  raging ; 

Through  fiery  glow ; 

*Mid  hail  and  snow ; 

In  mist  of  mountains ; 

By  palm-girt  fountains ; 

Away,  away. 

No  p^ftce  nor  stay ! 

But  in  these  lines  we  give  only  a  faint  echo  of  Goethe's 

"  Dem  Wind,  dem  Regen, 
Dem  Schnee  ent^j^n : 
In  Dampf  der  ^iifte, 
Durch  Nebeldtifte : 
Immer  zu,  immer  zu, 
Ohne  Rast  und  ohne  Ruh.** 

Still  finer  as  a  description  of  youth's  maidens  it  is  the  most  self-willed 

unrest  is  his  representation  of  Eu-  young  one  that  he  pursues  overstock 

phorion,  in  the  second  part  of  Faust,  and  stone,  whose  resisting  bosom  he 

where  that  child  ofPower  and  Genius  presses  to  his  own,  and  whose  £air 

is  seized  by  the  longing  to  spring  opposing   lips   he   Idssea     Though 

through  all  the  heavens.    The  lightly  rocks  and  bushes  dose  him  in,  yet 

gained   pleaseth   him   not :  of  the  will  he  not  be  narrowed : — 

Yet  am  I  young  and  fresL 

Tempests  are  roaring  there, 

Billows  are  foaming  there, 

I  hear  them  afar, 

And  rage  to  be  near. 
Hear  ye  not  thunder  from  the  ocean, 
Rolling  its  echoes  high  and  low  ? 
Host  upon  nost,  in  billowy  motion, 

Are  thronging  on  to  pain  and  woe  ; 
To  yield  in  fiery  strife  their  breath. 
Since  the  command  requireth  death. 

Elsewhere  he  has  a  beautiful  verse    sorrows  of  youth,  which  we   may 
on  the  value  of  the  experience  and    loosely  paraphrase  thus : — 

Over  mountains  to  the  ocean. 

Ever  wider  o'er  the  deep, 
Fancy  waves,  with  mystic  motion. 

Like  the  curtain  of  our  sleep. 
New  Experience  brings  the  Morrow, 

Though  it  doubt  and  trouble  raise  ; 
For  the  food  of  Youth  is  Sorrow, 

Even  tears  are  Songs  of  Praise. 

Perhaps  wanderinff  is  better  fitted  deed  ahnost  the  only  fine  poem  he 

to  relieve  unrest  and  passion,  than  wrote  after  his  twenfy-sixth  year,  he 

it  is  to  spirit  awav  dejection.    In  complains — 
one  of  Coleridge's  finest  poems,  in- 

"  Ah !  lady,  we  receive  but  what  we  give, 
And  in  our  life  alone  does  Nature  hve." 
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There  are  certain  moods  of  mind,  happiness  of  othera    Of  one  of  these 

the  psychology  of  which   is  little  the  following  may  be  taken  as  an 

understood,  that  cannot  be  relieved  illustration,  and,  at  the  same  time, 

by  ^e  fireehness  of  nature  or  the  as  a  view  of  Italy  firom  the  Alps  :— 

Vainly,  alas  I  I  dream'd  that  yet, 

Amid  these  ancient  Schweitzer  hills^ 
This  soul  its  burden  might  forget ; 

Or,  that  the  snow-bom,  trickling  rills. 
Whose  footfalls  through  the  silence  break. 

Might  cool  my  heavy  brow  and  brain ; 
Or,  that  the  mountain-girdled  lake. 

Glorious  with  blue,  might  ease  my  pain. 

I  hop'd  the  changing  lights  that  played 

lake  smiles  upon  the  Splugen*8  side. 
And  pierced  witnin  the  deep-sunk  ^lade. 

Might  cast  a  gleam  within,  to  guide ; 
That,  dawning  gladly  on  my  sight^ 

Some  rosy  mom  might  bid  me  hve, 
Some  holv  evening's  fading  light 

A  gentler  melancholy  give. 

Would  that  amid  this  cloudy  war, 

I  felt  the  madness  of  the  fray^ — 
Ck>uld  moimt  upon  the  storm-wmd*s  car 

To  bear  me  ttom  myself  away, — 
Could  rise  with  mists  that  upwards  curl 

And  break  upon  the  mountains  hoaiy, 
Or^Uke  that  eagle,  upwards  hurl. 

With  snow-fleck'd  back— beak,  talons  gory. 

It  is  no  wonder  some  have  thought 

The  Infinite  may  dwell  in  Man, 
Since  souls  may  £qow  a  depth  of  sorrow 

Man's  consciousness  can  never  scan ; 
Dark  depths  where  thought  shrinks  back  in  awe. 

Where  brooding  shapes  and  phantoms  dwell, 
Where  Man,  flung  swiftly  out  of  time, 

Can  realise  the  thought  of  helL 

O'er  these  dark  depths  my  spirit  broods, 

Till,  roused  as  from  i^oble  sleep. 
And  casting  off  its  feebler  moods, 

It  plunges  down  the  cloudy  steep ; 
Cleaving  the  brown  and  gloomy  air. 

Till  feeling,  action,  thought  and  motion, 
With  all  the  ripplinff  waves  of  time. 

Are  lost,  as  m  a  rolar  ocean. 

Now,  from  the  desolation  nigh. 

Gladly  my  spirit  floats  away. 
Embark  d  on  crimson  clouds  which  lie 

Upon  the  lessening  stream  of  day — 
The  trembling  stream  of  lessening  day— 

The  ro^  light  which  softly  fells 
O'er  the  snow-marbled,  Alpine  range. 

Betwixt  the  rugged,  dart  cloud-walls ; 

Above  the  land  whose  darker  hues^ 
Blent  with  the  evening  Ught  which  streams 
'  On  mas^  lines  of  Apennines, 

Startle,  as  when  fierce  sorrow  gleams 
TOL,  Lxxx.— NO.  ccccxcn.  fi  t 
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In  pudon  from  a  woman's  face. 
When,  mingled  with  her  ham>ine(a8y 

Dread,  pity,  anguish,  hate,  and  grace, 
Troubling,  increase  her  lovelineas ; 

That  land  where  over  Lombard  plains, 

And  oyer  che8tnut-4X)unded  hill. 
Now  clouds  retire  and  daylight  wanes, 

Two  mighty  shapes  the  distance  fiU  : — 
Beauty,  in  robes  or  summer  light, 

Tremblinjg,  submits  with  blushing  grace. 
As,  vaster,  m  his  garb  of  night. 

Death  clasps  her  in  his  calm  embrace. 

But  day  and  tempest  flee  awa^. 
And  colder,  sterner,  still  I  view 

Black  cliff  and  snowy  mount  beneath 
Hie  calm  of  heaven's  deepening  blue ; 

Serene  and  passionless  as  Fate — 
The  All-embracer— leave  her  too : 

What  booteth  mourning  1  love  I  or  hate  1 
The  day  is  falling  i^-Immer  zu. 


[Oct 


"  Ever  onward}^  is  likely  to  afford 
some  relief,  for  the  swifter  we  move 
the  more  forgetful  are  we  of  the  tedi- 
oneness  and  length  of  the  way. 
Beitet  nur  zu  was  the  very  sensible 
answer  of  the  Swiss  peasant  to  the 
traveller  who  asked  him,  in  a  com- 
plaining humour,  how  far  it  was  to 
Appenzell.  And  if  we  walk  long 
enough,  or  ride  long  enouffh,  we  shaU 
be  sure  to  reach  ttie  traveUer  s  bourne 
at  last.     As  Friederich  voo  Logau 


camped  out  in  the  German  wars,  he 
kept  a  case  with  pens  and  paper,  be- 
sides his  sword,  at  his  side,  and  by 
the  side  of  camp-fires  wrote  his  in- 
numerable versides,  which,  in  the 
after  years,  have  cheered  many  a 
homeless  wanderer ;  and  among 
these,  the  following,  of  which  we 
give  our  translation,  may  be  selected 
as  the  most  appropriate  to  our  pre- 
sent purpose : — 


*'  Hofl&iunff  ist  ein  fester  Stab, 
Und  Geduld  ein  Reisekleid ; 
Da  man  mit,  durch  Welt  und  Grab^ 
Wandert  in  die  Ewigkeit" 

Hope's  a  steady  staff  and  stiff; 

Patience  as  a  cloak  is  given ; 
Through  the  World  and  Grave  therewith. 

Let  us  wander  on  to  Heaven, 


or  elsewhither  as  we  may  happen 
to  be  bound  \  for  it  will  be  observed 
that  Friedench,  with  becoming  mo- 
desty, by  no  means  says,  into  Heaven, 
but  only  into  EwigloeU  ;  and  surely 
whatever  place  we  may  be  destined 
to  march  into,  it  is  right  to  advance 
thither  as  cneerfully  as  possible. 
The  sword  and  the  camp  must  have 
been  great  cheerers  to  the  Gkrman 
poet,  for  the  poetic  melancholy  is 
often  relieved  by  fitting  active  life. 
The  Minnesingers  and  Troubadours 
were  only  sad  when  in  love,  and 
when  Shakespeare's  young  men  look- 
ed sad,  "  it  was  for  want  of  money ;" 
but,  as  the  world  rolls,  the  poet's  lot 


seems  to  become  harder,  and  the 
poets  themselves  increase  in  bitter- 
ness, and,  imquestionably,  not  with- 
out bitter  reasons.  There  is  no 
poetry  more  utterly  sad  than  that  of 
Shelley,  although,  as  far  as  love  and 
money  were  concerned,  he  was  far 
from  unfortunate.  There  is  some- 
thing pleasant  in  Byron's  half-af- 
fected, naif-real,  and  defiant  gloom; 
but  Shelley  sddom  wrestles  wit^ 
grief,  and  much  of  his  verse  is  like 
a  woman's  ^  wailing  for  her  demon- 
lover."  When  he  does  assert  himself^ 
however,  there  is  a  friffhtftd  sincerity 
in  his  language  whioi  ^yron  never 
reached,  as  in  these  lines  :— 
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**  To  sit  and  curb  the  soul's  mute  rage, 

Which  pieys  upon  itself  alone ; 

To  curse  tne  life  which  is  the  cage 

Of  fettered  grief  that  dares  not  groan ; 
Hiding  from  many  a  careless  eye 
Its  scorned  load  of  i^ny." 
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Somewhat  similar  in  tone  are  the 
poems  of  Heine,  that  great  German 
poet,  the  jest  of  whose  existence  was 
ended  at  Paris  a  few  months  ago. 
His  later  writings,  indeed,  have  b^n 
unsurpassed  in  grim  sarcasm;  but 
his  earlier  ^ms  are  often  exqui- 
sitely pathetic,  and  the  pathos  is  not 


dispelled  by  the  slight,  half-conscious 
tinge  of  the  ludicrous  with  which 
they  are  coloured.  As  an  excellent 
translation  of  his  Buck  der  Lieder 
has  been  published  lately,  we  shall 
only  present  here  our  rendering  of 
his  SergUimme : — 


A  rider  through  a  yalley  passed. 
And  slowly  picked  his  way. 
''  AIl  leads  this  to  my  loTed  one*s  arms. 
Or  to  my  grave  to-day  ?" 

The  Echo  answered,  "  Yea, 

To  your  grave  to-day." 

Then  farther  rode  that  rider  on. 
His  breast  with  gloom  oppressM 
"Ah,  must  I  then  so  very  soon 
Pall— in  the  grave  to  restl" 

The  Echo  said,  ^' Tis  best 

In  the  grave  to  rest" 

The  rider  then  let  fall  a  tear 
Down  from  his  brimming  eye. 
"  If  peace  be  only  in  the  grave, 
Then  it  is  good  to  die." 
Deep  was  the  Echo's  sigh, 
"It  is  good  to  die." 


Those  who  agree  with  the  Echo 
wfll  find  an  apothecary  in  every 
street,  and  hydrocyardc  acid  obtain- 
able with  a  little  trouble,  so  they 
need  not  complain  of  the  present 
days  in  which  their  lot  has  been 
cast  Strange,  as  Bacon  remarks, 
how  many  attendants  we  have  that 
can  overcome  death  !  —  "  Revenge 
triumphs  over  death;  love  sliffhteth 
it ;  honour  aspireth  to  it ;  grief  flieth 
to  it;  fearpre-occupieth  it  But  use- 
ful as  hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  as  a 


weapon  for  overcoming  all  the  iUs  of 
Hie,  Heine  himself  save  the  prefer- 
ence to  jesting,  and  found  it  afiford 
most  valuable  aid.  When  we  are 
fully  persuaded  that  all  is  vanity, 
there  is  nothing  like  accepting  the 
fact  and  making  the  most  of  i^  like 
the  experienced  and  much-enduring 
hero  of  the  Gorman  song  Vanitasl 
Vanitattm  VanUa8l^&  song  we 
shall  attempt  slightly  to  improve  in 
translating :-~ 


Fve  cast  my  care  on  nothing  now : 

Yuchhe! 
So  everything  goes  better  now : 

Yuchhel 
And  who  my  camarade  will  be. 
Must  join  in  this  along  with  me. 
Ana  then  we  shall  agree. 

The  fiedr  ones  first  were  all  my  treasure : 

Yuchhe! 
But  soon  they  plagued  me  out  of  measure : 

Ohwae! 
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The  false  ones  sought  another  mate, 
The  true  ones  made  me  quickly  sate ; 
The  best  would  always  prate. 

I  placed  my  joy  in  goods  and  gold  : 

Yu(Me! 
But  their  account  was  quickly  told : 

Oh  wael 
The  shiners  wandei'd  here  and  there ; 
Twas  nought  but  grinding  thought  and  care ; 
My  pocket  soon  was  bare. 

I  travell'd  next  by  sea  and  land : 

Yuchhe! 
And  wandered  from  my  Mherland : 

Oh  wael 
But  little  comfort  could  be  had ; 
The  bed  had  bugs,  the  cook  was  bod 
Enough  to  set  me  mad. 

For  fame  and  honour  much  I  bore : 

Yudihel 
But  others  ran  away  with  more  : 

Oh  wae! 
And  what  myself  I  ffrud^ed  to  others, 
"Was  grudged  to  me  by  3l  my  brothers. 
Tis  nought  but  thankless  bothers. 

I  then  took  up  the  sword  and  shield  : 

Yuchhe  I 
To  fight  in  many  a  bloody  field : 

Oh  wae! 
The  castle's  walls  were  overthrown  ; 
I  entered  oyer  ditch  and  stone, 
And  lost  my  left  leg-bone. 

But  now  mv  cap  at  nought  Tye  hurl'd  : 

And  so  rye  conquered  all  the  world : 

Yuchhe ! 
There's  an  end  to  feast  and  song ; 
But  our  drinking  we'll  prolong. 
While  wine  is  red  and  strong. 

When  men  merely  sip  the  enjoy-  the  yanity  of  human  wishes.    Ot^i 

ment  belonging  to  the  various  filias  mir  zu  tKunf  kThT  cS^t  Si 

of  existence  they  qualify  themselves  of  one  German  poet  th^^^ 

very  prematurely  for   appreciating  siclebeiS^ins :-.   ^^ ''^'- 

Give  me  to  act— the  best, 
The  richest  gift  for  Man ! 
The  heart  can  never  rest : 
Create  it  must,  as  ere  it  can. 
In  Spenser's  Sh^hercTs  Calendar,  Thenot  says  reprovingly— 
"  Leudly  complainest  thou-  lazy  lad. 
Of  winter's  wrack  for  maldng  thee  sad. 
Must  not  the  world  wendinhis  common  courae. 
IJom  good  to  bad  and  from  bad  to  worse, 
From  worse  unto  that  is  worst  of  alL 
And  then  return  to  his  former  fall  ? 
Who  will  not  suflTer  the  stormy  time, 
Where  will  he  live  to  the  lusty  prime  ? 
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Self  have  I  worn  out  thrice  thirty  years^ 
Some  in  much  joy ^  mmiy  in  many  tears, 
Yet  never  comitamed  of  cold  nw  heaty 
Cf  summer's Jiame  nor  ofmntei's  threat; 
Ne  never  was  to  Fortune  foeman. 
But  gently  took  that  ungentlv  came  ; 
Ana  ever  my  flock  teas  my  chief  care, 
Winter  or  summer  they  mought  well  fare" 
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It  is  he,  usually,  who  has  no  flock 
to  care  for  that  complains  of  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  oi  furious  win- 
ter's rages,  that  becomes  Fortune's 
foeman,  or,  as  Dante  expresses  it, 
insists  on  buttinfi^  against  the  Fates 
— {ndle  Fata  oar  di  cozzo).  Mr 
Oarlyle*s  recommendation  that,  in 
order  to  escape  suffering,  we  should 
heartily  do  the  work  which  lies 
nearest  to  us,  is  older  than  the  days 
of  Epictetus,  and  in  modem  times 


has  been  best  and  most  quietly  put 
by  the  great  Carman  in  a  few  preg- 
nant sentences  : — How  can  man 
learn  to  know  himself?  Never 
through  observation,  but  only  through 
work.  Seek  to  accomplish  thy  du^ ; 
so  shalt  thou  learn  what  is  in  thee. 
But  what  b  my  duty?  It  is  the 
demand  of  the  Day.  He  has  also 
some  excellent  lines  on  this  subject, 
which  we  give  in  something  like  the 
familiar  style  of  the  originju : — 


There  is  but  one  way  of  rightly  rounding  life : — 
Sack  the  past,  leave  it  with  its  perish'd  strife. 
The  most  of  it  was  lost,  sin  and  tempest  toss'd ; 
Leave  it,  be  a  child  again,  new-bom  by  the  Host 
Inquire  particularly  what  should  be  done  each  day ; 
Each,  if  you  ask  of  it,  will  readily  say : — 
Mind  your  own  business,  doing  it  right  well. 
Respecting  that  of  others — ^that  must  tell : — 
Ana  above  all,  nobody  hate. 
Work,  work,  work,  and  do  not  prate ! 


But  to  this  gospel  many  serious  ob- 
jections mf£y  be  taken.  Perhaps  it 
IS  not  work  at  all,  but  something 
quite  different,  that  men  desire  and 
require.  The  life  of  a  gin-horse  is 
not  the  highest  ideal  or  existence ; 
and  work,  regarded  simply  as  such, 
affords  no  promise  of  any  hijgher. 
The  activity  of  all  our  faculties  is 
essential  to  happiness,  because  any 
faculty  we  possess  which  is  not  era- 
tifled,  revenges  itself  upon  us.  But 
these  faculties  simply  desire  to  be 
gratified,  and  no  "gospel  of  work" 
will  affect  them  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. In  so  &r  as  a  man's  position 
and  development  allow  of^  fitting 
exercise  for  them  all,  he  will  be 
happy;  and  in  so  far  as  they  are 
hindered  in  their  natural  exerdse, 
he  will  be  miserable.  But  out  of  his 
misery  even  comes  good.  The  loss 
of  the  individual  is  nature's  eain. 
And  hence  there  are  two  considera- 
tions, not  strictly  belonging  to  any 
gospel  of  work,  which  may  serve  to 
relieve  a  man's  pain.  In  the  first 
place,  he  may  know  that  the  pain 


will  reveal  to  him  the  source  of  the 
evil,  and  render  it  remediable.  In 
the  second  place,  he  may  (if  he  can) 
comfort  himself  with  the  thought 
that,  in  the  mat  economv  of  nature, 
his  individual  failure  will  be  certain 
to  be.  to  a  very  definite  extent,  a 
guard  against  mture  failures  of  the 
same  description.  Let  him  not  for- 
get, also,  tnat  nature  makes  little 
provision  for  the  individual,  and 
that  mental  suffering  springs  invari- 
ably from  excessive  indiviaual  self- 
ishness, an  evil  which  nature  appears 
to  take  considerable  pleasure  in 
grindingout  of  us.  There  is  nothing, 
for  instance,  more  painful  than  the 
feeling  of  remorse ;  and  this  feeling 
is  a  most  selfish  one,  for  it  is  simple 
grief  because  our  present  state  is  not 
such  as  it  might  nave  been.  If  we 
will  be  so  selfish,  we  must  just  suf- 
fer accordingly ;  out  if  we  leave  the 
past  to  bury  its  past,  and  content 
ourselves  with  our  poor  present, 
nature  will  be  kind  to  us,  and  allow 
us  to  sow  future  joys. 
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*  Jo^  on,  jog  on,  the  footpath  way, 
And  merrily  hent  the  stile-a ; 

A  merry  h^sot  goes  all  the  day, 
Your  sad  tiies  in  a  mile^.** 


[Oct 


This  abnegation  of  the  past  is  the 
more  necessary,  inasmuch  as  a  man's 
own  individiiality  is  often  not  re- 
sponsible for  his  past  Men  are 
started  into  life  on  no  conditions  of 
their  own  choosing,  and  for  long 
years  afterwards  they  are  guided  by 
others.  It  is  long  before  they  them- 
selves learn  to  Know  the  state  of 


their  venture  and  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  is  placed,  and  to  guide  it 
wisely  as  these  demand.  The  trans- 
lator of  Meider  has  entirely  missed, 
misrepresented  even,  the  force  of  one 
of  Goethe's  most  beautiful  poems 
bearing  on  this  point  It  is  sung  by 
Mignon,  and  to  give  its  prqper  mean- 
ing we  translate  it  thus : — 


Who  never  eat  with  tears  their  bread, 

Who  never,  through  the  sad,  still  hours, 
Sat  bending,  weeping  on  their  bed — 

They  know  ye  not,  ye  Heavenly  Powers  I 
Ye  lead  us  forward  mto  life. 

Ye  let  us  weaklv  sin  most  blindly. 
Then  leave  us  to  tne  cruel  Imife 

Of  guiltlike  shame,  that  cuts  unkindly. 


It  does  not  cut  in,  however,  with- 
out cutting  out  the  possibility,  amon^g 
other  things,  of  sufferin|;  from  it 
again.  Once  led  forward  into  life, 
and  there  left  to  ourselves,  we  may 
take  up  the  staff  of  hope  and  wander 
lightlv  on.  Enjoyment  even,  in 
abundance,  is  provided,  if  we  only 
choose  to  pluck  it  boldly.  What  is 
this  world  made  for  unless  it  is  to  be 
used  ?  It  may  plausiblv  be  argued 
that  the  best  way  of  estaolishing  our 
fitness  for  another    and  a   better 


world,  is  to  show,  bv  our  life,  that 
we  appreciate  and  value  thi&  It  is 
not  altogether  self-apparent,  though 
some  seem  to  suppose  it  ieu  that  a 
man  will  have  a  spedid  claim  to 
blessedness  hereafter,  because  he  has 
rejected  happiness  here,  and  with  a 
sour  face  has  fulfiUed  his  earthly  pil- 
grima^  Perhaps  it  may  turn  out 
to  be  oetter  for  each  of  us  to  con- 
clude in  the  spirit,  if  not  in  the  words 
of  Anacreon:— 


Since  'tis  clear  I  only  can 
Be  a  weak  and  erring  man. 
And  across  mjr  being^s  ar^ 
Flesh  and  spirit  quickly  march,— 
Since  the  Past  can  ne'er  be  mended. 
While  the  Present  soon  is  ended, — 
Since  the  Future  is  as  dim 
As  the  black  horizon's  rim, 
I  shall  choose  upon  the  way 
Laugh  and  song,  and  dance,  and  play ; 
Snatching  gla<&es8  as  I  go 
From  the  vineyard's  purple  glow. 
From  some  laughing  maiden^  lip. 
Or  her  velvet  fin^^s  tip  ; 
Ta^ng  all  that  bfe  can  give. 
While  I  wander,  ^Hiile  I  live. 


Moving  in  such  a  snirit,  the  li^ht* 
hearted  wanderer  neea  never,  umess 
he  chooses,  be  alone.  Every  nook 
and  comer  of  the  earth  has  compan- 
ions for  him,  and  on  every  path  he 
will  find  a  rtutawallah^  or  a  road- 
fellow,  as  the   Indians  phrase   it. 


There  are  still  many  Highland  girls 
whose  beauty  is  their  only  dower ; 
and  dull  must  he  be  who  cannot  raise 
at  least  a  theological  diqmtatioii 
with  Donald  amouf  the  hewther,  or 
get  tidings  of  some  ^man,"  whetJMr  a 
after  of  cattle  or  enlightener  of  souk. 
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the  Fichtelgebiige,  on  the  Suabian 
Alp,  or  in  Switzerumd,  we  can  always, 
in  later  Bummerorin  autumn,  connect 
ourselves  with  some  band  of  mernr 
knapsacked  BUrschen;  offer  witn 
them  the  incense  of  our  pipes  under 
every  widespreading  tree ;  ring  our 

glasses  witn  them  in  every  beer- 
ouse  we  pass  :  stop  with  them  for 
the  meeting  or  the  Mwikverein  in 
eveiy  smaU  town ;  siQg  with  them 
incessantly  about  the  landlady's 
Tdchterlein-- 


whose  tame  ought  to  have  filled  the 
world.  Railways,  by  absorbing  traf- 
fic, have  made  the  highways  and 
byways  of  England  most  delightful 
for  the  solitory  pedestrian  who  loves 
to  wander  at  will  over  richly  wooded 
land,  to  have  his  cup  of  ale,  that 
"  di^  for  a  king,"  frcnn  a  blooming 
ail,  and  along  with  the  personable 
nost^  in  some  quiet  inn,  to  rally  gyp- 
sies and  less  aristocratic  campers  by 
the  wayside,  or  to  stuff  enormous 
ga|»n^  £uiners  with  accounts  of  the 
marvmlouB.     In  Rhineland,  among 

Dich  liebt  ich  immer,  dich  lieV  ich  noch  Heut, 

or  the  Drei  freandli4:he  Sterru^  and  break  out  over  our  red  wine  with 
Rochlitz'  Tnnkliedy  or  with  tlus  our  English  version  of  it  :— 

The  son^  of  Wine  is  light  and  fine ; 
And  drinking  makes  our  fauces  shine. 
Those  who  tms  wine-song  scarcely  know, 
Shall  learn  it  here  before  they  go. 

We  talk  not  long,  for  glasses  strong 
Of  wine  inspire  us  soon  to  song. 
He  who  can  sine;,  receives  our  praise. 
Who  can*t,  shall  learn  on  drintdng-oays. 

Wine  stirs  the  blood,  gives  lighter  mood. 
And  makes  our  feelings  mild  and  good ; 
Wine  is  the  death  of  care  indeed, 
And  lifts  the  soul  to  bolder  deed. 

My  drinking-mate  lives  in  no  state. 
And  has  no  castle  rich  and  great ; 
But  gods  are  we,  while  wine  is  near. 
And  nigh  Olympus'  self  is  here. 

Each  Brother  call ;  in  Bacchus'  hall 
We're  free  and  equal,  one  and  all 
0  magic  dnnk!  this  noble  Wine 
Renews  again  the  golden  time. 


In  winter,  again,  there  are  innu- 
merable sledgers;  and  in  spring 
there  is  that  strange  character,  the 
Handwerhbwncke,  to  give  us  the 
histoiy  of  his  life  and  laoours,  to  take 
us  to  his  humble  inn,  and  to  intro- 
duce us  to  the  circles  of  his  craft. 
In  Italy  there  is,  every  now  and 
then,  a  convent,  or  monasteiy  as  we 
c^  it,  where  strangers  are  enter- 
tained; where  the  wine  is  better 
than  it  is  to  be  found  elsewhere; 
where  the  prior,  or  the  librarian, 
will  afford  us  abundance  of  gratifi- 
cations, if  we  only  allow  him  a  little 
latitude  on  the  subject  of  the  tma 
mneta  chiesa:  and  where,  if  we  are 
fortunate  to  light  on  some  holyday 
when  the  bones  of  the  founder  are 


exposed  to  view,  we  may  find  the 
peasantiy  gathered,  and  delight  our- 
selves with  the  b^utiful  oval  faces 
of  the  girls  of  ike  higher  Apennines. 
Once  having  obtained  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  language  for  col- 
loquial purposes,  and  accepted  the 
people  as  tney  are— two  thmss  not 
particularly  ea^  of  accomplishment 
— ^Italy  cannot  mil  to  afford  constant 
recreation  of  ihe  most  pleasing  kind. 
There  is  so  much  of  life  in  the  open 
air,  so  mat  a  disposition  to  be 
amused  oy  strangers,  sudi  excellent 
wines  and  beautiful  oountiy,  and 
there  are  so  many  very  pretfy,  and 
very  simple,  foolish  maidens,  that 
«ven  a  man  who  has  b^n  whipped 
out  of  court  for  some  of  his  many 
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virtues,  may.  travelling  in  it,  be 
ajB^ain  reconciled  to  humanity.  £ven 
tne  more  BensuouB  gratifications  of 
Italy  lose  the  character  of  senraality. 
All  those  persons  have  still  something 
to  live  for  who  have  never  drunk  Fa- 
lemian  among  the  narrow  streets  of 
the  "  city  disinterred-"  or  eqjoyed  the 
sparkle  of  Lacrima  Cnristi  among  the 
blue,  white -fringed,  dancing  waves 
of  the  Bay  of  Naples, — never  known 
the  ices  of  the  Aloergo  Beale.  or  the 
figs  of  Vesuvius,  or  washed  down 
bundles  of  plain  Maccheroni  al  burro 
with  vast  quantities  of  Tuscan  Monte- 
pulciano.  Then  there  are  all  the 
pleasant  companions,  strangers  like 
yourselil  in  tne  beautiful  land :  the 
young  Germans  ecstatic  with  artistic 
enthusiasm,  and  getting  intoxicated, 
eveiy  now  and  then,  without  being 
aware  of  it,  or  even  discovering  the 
fact,  on  the  strong  wines  of  the  south  \ 
the  elderly  Germans  who  are  pro- 
foundly read  in  Winkelmann,  and  able 
calmly  to  quote  Hewers  Esthetische 
Vorlesungen  before  JNiobe  in  all  her 
woe;  the  Americans  who  walk  in 
large  parties  through  the  galleries  of 
the  Vatican,  one  of  their  number 
reading  Murray's  descriptions,  in- 
quiring, after  the  close  of  a  paragraph, 
"Have  you  all  seen  the  Apollo 
Belviderel"  and  concluding,  as  he 
strokes  down  energetically  with  his 
pencil,  "Well,  let  us  strike  off  the 
Apollo  Belvidere;*'  substantial  En- 
gbshmen,  once,  during  their  Italian 
visit,  roused  to  enthusiasm,  like  one 
whom  we  remarked  stopping  before 
the  Venus  di  Medici,  ana  exmimin^, 
in  a  very  audible  whisper,  "Well, 

Fm    ;"    and   warm-hearted, 

intensely  national  Scotsmen,  one  of 
whom  astomshed  us,  on  a  summer 
evening  in  the  Florentine  Oaf^  Donin, 
by  raising  "The  Campbells  are  com- 
ing," loud  above  the  flow  of  liquid 
Tuscan,  and  getting  himself  in  con- 
sequence tun^  out  into  the  street, 
where  he  found  a  fiacre,  and  replied 
to  the  drivers  "Where  to.  Signer  I" 
with  a  sinfi^ularly  quiet  "  Al  inferno." 
The  saoed  pilj^ms  and  Indian  offi- 
cers, the  b4;gmg  monks,  the  Mal- 
tese oourien^the  Imavish  Greek  and 
Smymiote  merchants,  and  the  solemn 
Moslems  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Levant,  make  the  voya^^er  de- 
sirous to  spend  ten  years,  like 


[(M. 


rather  than  only  ten  days,  on  tibese 
fickle  seas.  Eveiy  pliant  Xiubian  of  liie 
Nile  boat,  and  eveiy  dusky  sooundiel 
of  the  Egyptian  caravan,  will  be  but 
too  happy  to  make  you   his    par- 
ticular   mend,    and .  to    entertain 
you  with  the  history  of  a  life  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  Arabian  Nights. 
Close  to  the  mud-walled  Mahratta 
village,  where  you  halt  in  the  early 
morning   to  get   a  cup  of  boiled 
milk  and   a   chat,  in  EQndustaniy 
with  the  Patell,  there  are  the  wattie 
tents  of  some  wandering  tribe,  rela- 
tions of  our  European  gypsies ;  while 
Mogul  merchants  have  a  tent  not 
far  off,  and  a  miscellaneous  crowd  of 
fleas,  bugs,  and  natives  are  beginning 
to   stir  m  the  durrhumsaUak,     In 
the  most  unfrequented  parts--among 
the  deserts  ana  barren  mountains  <9 
Central   Asia,  we   meet   with   the 
caffilah  of  hardy  Afghans ;  and  when 
the   circle  of  kneeling  camels  has 
been  made,  and  the  watch  set,  and 
the  fire  lighted  in  the  centre,  we 
may  wonder  at  their  rapid  transi- 
tions from  the  wild  humour  of  their 
conversation  to  the  gloomy,  fierce 
melancholy  of  their  favourite  songs. 
Not  having,  as  yet,  visited  Tartary, 
we  cannot  speak  from  personal  expe- 
rience of  the  Usbecks,  out  have  little 
doubt  that  they,  too,  will  be  found 
"rather  jolly,     to   use    a  phrase 
which  we  heard  applied,  hj  a  youn£^ 
Englishman,  to  tne  inhabitants  <» 
Jerusalem !   To  profit  by  intercourse 
with   road-fellows,   however,   it    is 
necessary  to   be   in   no   hurry  to 
arrive  at  home.    Indeed,  the  perfect 
traveller  ought  to  have  no  home,  in 
the   ordinary   sense,   and  then  he 
dways  makes  one  or  whatever  place 
he   chances   to  be   in.    "When  a 
traveller  and  his  horse,"  says  Swift, 
in  hS^Tcde  of  a  Tub,  "  are  in  heart 
and  flight,  when  his  purse  is  full  and 
the  day  before  him,  he  takes  the 
road  only  where   it   is   clean  and 
convenient,  entertains  his  company 
there  as  agreeably  as  he  csn,  but, 
upon  the  first  occasion,  carries  them 
along  with  him  to  every  delightful 
scene  in  view,  whether  of  art  or  of 
nature,  or   of  both;   and   if  they 
chance  to  refuse,  out  of  stupidity  or 
weariness,  lets  them  joff  on  them- 
selves and  be  d— d ;  he'll  overtake 
them   at   the  next  town."     There 
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should  be,  even  a  spice  of  vagraney,  bk  books   on  the  topograj^y  of 

of  blackguardism,  in  the  true  wan-  Eaen  and  the  voyages  of  Ulysses, 

derer ;  and  all  our  great  travellers  but  they  are  not  travellers :   they 

seem  to  have  had,  or  to  have^  a  little  have  not  seen  anything  truly,  nor 


can  they  tell  us  of  anythmg  new. 

Still  we  must  not  say  that  the 
wanderer  is  to  make  no  abiding 
connections. 


of  this  invaluable  element  m  their 
composition.  Individuals  with  green 
spectacles,  air-cushions,  potted  meats, 
and  respectabilities,  may  be  of  the 
excellent  of  the  eartn,  and  may  write 

Forth  rushes  the  water 

And  clouds  o*er  the  land ; 
But  the  stars,  in  their  courses, 

Both  wander  and  stand. 
As  with  stars,  so  with  love. 

Which  in  true  hearts  for  ever 
Is  wandering  and  moving, 
But  yet  changeth  never. 

That  little  song,  which  we  turn 
into  English,  from  Jerry  und 
Vdtely,  suflBdently  expresses  the 
proper  spirit  to  be  cultivated.  It  is 
much  to  know  that  there  are  a  few 
hearts  to  which  yours  is  bound  for 
ever:  that  there  are  gentle  eyes 
which  jour  £uicy  pictures  as  beam- 
ing brighter  than  even  the  stars 
looking  down  on  you  through  the 
dear  desert  air;  that  tears  will  be 
shed  when  jou  are  laid  low ;  or  that 
some  manher  friend  will  recall  you. 
once  perhaps,  in  the  after  years,  ana 
wonder,  as  he  looks  up  to  the  starry 
paths,  if  he  shall  ever  meet  you 
there.  For  even  in  the  presence  of 
Azrael,  it  is  well  not  to  be  entirely 
alone.  Even  sorrow  and  sadness 
are  better  than  that  awful  black 
solitude  of  spirit,  when  no  li^ht  of 
love  glides  before  to  guide  us  in  the 
dark  valley.  The  most  frightful 
thing  ever  said  of  any  man  is  this : 
"  He  was  alone— alwavs  alone — and 
gnashing  his  teeth  in  the  darkness ;" 

Lovely  eyes  in  loved  ones  gazing, 
Soul  and  beauty  meeting  there, 

Gladly  sings  the  poet,  praising 
All  the  bliss  and  joy  they  beeu*; 

But  'tis  silence  bringeth  fulness. 
Richer  trust  of  heart  in  heart ; 

Softly,  gently !  in  the  stillness 
Only,  speaketh  heart  to  heart 

When  the  din  of  war's  commotion 
Calls  the  hero  to  the  fight. 

Where  the  foe,  on  land  or  ocean, 
Fierce  he  slays  with  godlike  might. 

He  can  bear  the  crowds  that  meet  him. 
Fame  and  all  its  mad  caressing 

If  he  knows  one  heart  will  greet  nim 
With  a  thankfU,  silent  blessing. 


but  when  this  darkness  is  engulfed 
of  that  other  darkness,  what  ray  of 
light  can  penetrate  to  the  human 
soul  within?  It  is  not  sood  even 
to  think  of  such  a  death.  Much 
happier  than  he  who  thus  dies,  was 
Richardson,  the  late  African  tra- 
veller, when  sick  to  death  in  the 
pathless  desert,  with  no  human 
being  near  but  an  old  fiuthfiil  drago- 
man; for  even  there  he  was  not 
alone,  since  in  his  dying  struggles, 
as  he  turned  on  the  sand  beneath 
the  fi;arish  moon,  he  called  incessantly 
on  his  far-distant  wife.  The  more 
thorough  vagrant  may  have  the  ad- 
vantage in  many  small  respects ;  but 
he  must  either  be  insensible  to  many 
things,  or  else  furiously  insane  at 
bottom.  The  wanderer,  also,  rightly 
to  fulfil  his  destiny,  must  have  a 
'*  far-distant  home**  and  recollections 
to  think  of  and  dream  over  in 
silence  —  in  VerschtinegenheU,  —  a 
word  which  reminds  us  of  a  oeau- 
tiful  poem  of  (Joethe's. 
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Happy  we !  united  brothers. 

In  our  circle  fair  and  true, 
Knowing  what  is  hid  torn  others, 

That  our  songs  are  many  too. 
All  our  love  and  all  our  fulness 

By  no  stranger's  voice  are  praised ; 
Out  of  trusting,  out  of  silence, 

Is  our  sacred  temple  raised. 


[Oct 


There  was  a  Mi^gazine  article 
once  published,  in  which  the  clause, 
^  woman  is  the  sharer  of  man's  joys 
and  happiness,"  was  made,  by  tne 
misprint  of  a  single  letter,  to  read — 
"  woman  is  the  shaver  of  man's  joys 
and  happiness."  Such  a  mistake, 
we  need  scarcely  say,  no  true  wan- 
derer will  ever  fall  into.  He  will 
conduct  himself  as  if  he  were  always 
among  those  Arab  tribes  who,  when 
a  stranger  comes  to  them,  judge  of 
his  qutJity,  and  determine  on  the  re- 
spect which  is  to  be  paid  to  him, 
from  the  report  of  the  female  slave 
who  is  appomted  to  wait  upon  him ; 
treating  nim  as  only  worthy  of  a 
beggars  portion  if  she  complain  of 


his  indifference— of  a  common  camel- 
man's  if  she  report  of  rudeness.  White, 
and  black,  and  brown,  and  yellow, 
will  all  please  him  as  the  climates 
chan^.  He  may  wish  that  the  little 
nostril  of  an  Indian  bUn  were  not 
deformed  by  a  ring  ^  or  that  the  mag- 
nificent golden  hair  of  the  Bagdad 
Jewess  could  never  be  lifted  off  to 
the  displayment  of  a  little  shaven 
skull ;  or  that  his  Abyssinian  slaves 
were  of  rather  more  slender  shape ; 
but  instead  of  hinting  at  these  de- 
fects, he  will  profess  to  regard  them 
as  beauties.  Delighted  with  every 
change,  he  must  smg,  like  the  Ger- 
man soldiers — 


Nut-brown  maids  and  bread  that's  white, 
'Tis  our  lot  to  meet  to-night ; 
Boe^  maids  and  bread  tmit's  brown 
Wait  us  in  to-morrow's  town. 


Few  women  are  indifferent  to  the 
admiration  of  the  meanest  of  mortals, 
so  no  one  need  be  iMurticularly  bash- 
M  if  he  has  only  a  little  love  to  give 
them,  and  can  distribute  it  largely. 
''One  woman,"  said  Benedick,  ''is 
fair ;  yet  I  am  well :  another,  virtu- 
ous :  yet  I  am  well :  another  is  wise ; 
yet  I  am  well :  but  till  all  the  graces 
be  in  one  woman,  one  woman  shall 
not  come  into  my  erace."  So  long 
as  we  are  in  this  humour,  and  no 

rkling  Beatrice  appears  to  tame 
wild  heart  wiUi   her  mocking 


hand,  we  may  ^ve  the  little  love, 
and  also  get  a  httle  in  return,  with- 
out ceasing  to  be  "well,"  ana  with- 
out doing  any  serious  harm  to  othera 
A  sailor  has  a  sweetheart  in  every 
port  which  he  knows ;  and  without 
exactly  adopting  Ja^'s  enlarged 
moral  views,  the  wanderer  will  eaiUy 
experience  much  greatly  to  endear  to 
him  many  places  ne  may  visit  Be- 
sides the  plentiM  Philinas,  there  are 
many  sweeter  souls  to  make  night 
more  beautiful,  and  to  whom  he  may 
translate  Philina's  song : — 


Sing  not  in  that  strain  so  dulful 

Of  the  loneliness  of  night : 
It  is  given^  O  thou  Gnu^ful ! 

For  a  friend  and  for  delight 

As  to  man  is  given  the  wife. 

As  the  fairest  half  by  &r, 
So  is  ni|rht  the  half  of  me, 

And  its  sun  the  lover^s  star. 

All  the  day  our  hands  are  working ; 

Heart  and  soul  are  plagued  and  riven ; 
Secret  joys  are  round  us  lurking. 

But  for  toil  the  day  is  given. 
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In  the  eve.  when  toil  is  sleeping, 

When  the  glimmering  twilight  flies, 
Jeets  from  lip  to  lip  are  leaping, 

LoYe  is  lignting  up  the  eyes. 

Then  the  boy,  so  late  a  stranger, 

Loyin£[  only  mountain  air. 
Now  wim  little  ipfts  will  linger 

Round  the  maiden  young  and  fair. 

Then  the  nightingale  to  loTed  ones 

Softly  sines  its  dangerous  lay, 
Sounding  omy  to  the  moved  ones, 

Some^ng  like  their  "  Ah !"  and  «  Pray  I" 

Wherefore,  when  the  day  is  weary, 

Then  remember,  sweet  Delight ! 
Every  day  has  joyaunce  near  it — 

Each  has  troubles,  each  has  night 

Perhaps  it  will  be  well  for  him  to  bulbul  and  the  budding  of  the  jas- 

sing  rather  more  softly  than  the  above  mine  remind  the  lover  of  his  dusky 

song  of  ours  can  be  made  to  flow  from  fair.    Even  where  the  sands  of  Cen- 

human  liiM9,  but,  at  all  events,  that  tral  Africa  float,  the  maidens  of  Dar- 

is  the  strain  and  the  hour.    Eve  and  fur  walk,  in  the  mild  season,  with 

spring-time  are  associated  with  love  their  Hamitic  noses  raised  a  little 

in  every  land.   '' O  Night !  O  Night !  higher  in  the  air  than  usual.  Prig^^ 

— 0  Darling!  I  lie  upon  the  sand,  Autolychus  seems  to  have  had  a  simi- 

dving  for  the  li^t  of  your  face !"  is  lar  opinion  on  this  point,  so  far  as 

the  commencement  of  one  Arab  love-  we  can  judge  from  that  glorious  song 

song.    In  the  tropics,  where  there  is  of  his — 
no  spring  like  ours,  the  voice  of  the 

"  When  daffodils  begin  to  peer— 

With  heigh !  the  doxy  over  the  dale, — 
Whv,  then  comes  in  the  sweet  o'  the  year ; 
For  the  red  blood  reigns  in  the  winter's  pale. 

"  The  white  sheet  bleaching  on  the  hedge, — 
With  hev !  the  sweet  birds,  O  how  they  sing ! 
Doth  set  thy  pujB;gin^  tooth  on  edge  j 
For  a  quart  ofale  is  a  dish  for  a  king. 

"The  lark,  that  tirra-lirra  chants,— 

With  ney !  with  hey !  the  thrush  and  the  jay, — 
Are  summer  songs  for  me  and  my  aunts, 
While  we  lie  tumbling  in  the  hay." 

Why  Autolychus  chose  his  atjnts,  his  tastes  were  peculiar.  The  picture 

of  all  indiviauals  in  the  world,  to  lie  of  Spring  and  its  pleasures  needs  to 

tumblin^^  with  among  the  nay,  is  be  completed  only  ^  that  before  the 

susceptible  of  various  explanations,  author  of  Tarn  o'  SharUer^  when  he 

of  which  let  this  one  content  us,  that  wrote — 

"  Now  Tam,  oh  Tam,  had  thae  been  queans 

ffe^^^ro,  for  we  had  nearly  foigot  the  amine  the  second  verse.   Autolychus 

age  in  which  we  live,  which  Imoweth  sees  a  sheet  bleaching  on  a  hedge, 

none  of  these  things.    So  completed,  which  su^Kests  to  him  the  pawn- 

we  say,  the  picture  is  perfect  What  broker,  wmch  suggests  to  him^  a 

a  mistake  it  is  to  suppose  that  only  small  sum  of  money,  which  again, 

modem  poets  have  learned  to  devote  reminds  him  of  a  quart  of  ale ;  but 

themselves  to  nature !    Let  us  ex-  even  as  he  approaches  the  sheet  with 

J 
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liis  ptigging  tooth  on  edge  and  felon-    sympathy  affeci&  and  m  the  fidness 
ious  intent  in  his  heart,  a  still  deeper    of  heart  ne  breaks  out  into  a 


"  Hey !  for  the  sweet  birds,  0  how  they  sing 


It  reminds  us  of  a  pious,  converted  the  summer  songs  of  the  thrush  and 
AbjTSsinian  whom  we  once  heard  de-  the  jay,  presents  a  spectacle  of  the 
daring,  that  in  his  country  all  nature  most  exalted  kind,  and  an  example 
awoke,  with  the  dawn,  to  praise  Qod,  which  young  men  of  the  present  ge- 
and  eyen  the  tiger  and  the  snake  came  neration  would  do  well  to  follow, 
out  oftheir  holes,  not  so  much  to  look  All  the  great  poets  have  May 
for  their  breakfasts^  to  join  in  the  Songs.  Goethe's  is  very  simple,  and 
universal  hymn.  Then  in  the  last  we  attempt  to  imitate,  not  to  trans- 
verse, the  youth,  reclining  with  his  late  it : — 
aunts  among  the  hay  and  listening  to 

How  lordly  smileth 

Nature  to-day^ 
While  Heaven  Jighteth 

And  laughs  away ! 

The  buds  are  sprouting 

On  every  tree ; 
While  thousand  voices 

Are  singing  free ; 

While  joy  is  flowing 
Beneath,  above— 
0  Sun !  0  World ! 

0  Life !  0  Love ! 

0  Love  I  0  Loidng ! 

Surpassing  fair. 
As  crimsoned  clouds 

In  morning  air, 

Thou  blessest  richly 

The  fruitful  lanc^ 
Thou  blessest  us 

Here,  hand  in  hand. 

0  Maiden  !  Maiden ! 

1  love  but  thee ; 
Star-bright  of  eye. 

Thou  lovest  me. 

As  love  the  larks 

Their  song  and  flight. 
Or  blooming  flowers 

Great  Heaven's  light ; 

So  do  I  love  thee. 

With  throbbing  heart, 
Who  gavest  me  virtue, 

A  nobler  part; 

And  joy  and  dancing, 

And  choral  song. 
Moving  ever 

In  love  along. 

Perhaps  that  is  a  little  in  the  quite  as  childish:  but  we  are  bound 

simple  style,  and  too  devoid  of  the  to  admire,  and  do  admire  this  ver- 

surprising  and  the  agonistic  to  pass  sion  with  which  a  young  lady  hat 

for  poetry  in  these  days.    The  Jmih-  favoured  us : — 

^itiger  IViMing  wul   be  thought 
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Dav  of  delight, 

And  comeet  thou  still, 
Pooling  gold  sunshine 

0*er  yalley  and  hill  9 

Wood-brook  abundant 

Whither  awa3r, 
Ceaselessly  flowing 

By  night  and  by  day  1 

Freshness  ethereal 

Filling  the  sky ! 
Gk^lden  fish  glancing 

In  clear  water  by ! 

Bright-plumaged  songsters 

In  groYes  rustling  near ! 
Heayenly  melodies 

Ravish  the  ear. 

Under  the  growing 

Leaves  soft  and  green, 
Stealeth  the  wild  bee 

Their  fresh  folds  between. 

Quivering  motion 

Trembles  in  air : 
Narcotic  fragrance 

LuUeth  me  there. 

The  feelinfi^  that  life  ispervading  all  in  its  nature  a  holy  joy,  and  leading 

things,  whicn  we  ezpenence  in  May,  the  poet  to  express  himself  in  words 

is  far  frt)m  bein^  of  a  tumultuous  of  beauty  ana  thoughts  of  good.    In 

nature.    The  freshness  of  the  youuK  our  English  poetry  especially,  how 


earth,  as  its  renewed  life  springs  forth  much  sweetness  has  been  drawn  from 

into  myriad  beauteous  forms,  the  the  inspiration  of  Spring !  But  where 

insects  rising  in  conscious  joy  and  all  is  sweet  it  is  mfficult  to  choose, 

beauty,  the  quadrupeds  feeling  their  and  the  singers  on  this  subject  from 

life  and  strength,  even  the  moats  Chaucer  to  Shelley  would  delay  us 

floating  in  the  quicker  sunbeams,  and  too  lon^  if  we  once  began  to  choose, 

the  stars  at  night  gleaming  brighter  These  Imes,  however,  by  a  living  poet 

in  the  dark  blue,  put  gladness  into  our  little  valued  quoaa  his  poetry,  we 

hearts,  but  it  is  gladness  of  a  soft  and  must  allow  ourselves  to  quote  from 

chastened  kind,  resembling  somewhat  the  J!few  Timon : — 

*'  Bright  shone  the  stars  o*er  Earth's  green  banquet-halL 
You  seem'd  abroad  to  see,  to  feel,  to  hear 
The  new  life  rushing  through  the  Virgin  Year  : 
The  visible  erowth,  the  fresnness  and  the  balm. 
The  pulse  of  Nature  throbbing  through  the  calm. 
As,  wi^eful  over  every  happy  thing, 
Watch'd,  through  the  hush,  the  Ea^*s  young  mother— Spring.*" 

And  how  much  more  conscious  of    throbbing  beside  him  the  life  of  a 
the  new  life  rushing  through  the    virgin  heart  .i— 
Virgin  Year,  will  he  be  who  feels 

Qently  the  mellow  moonlight  streamed 

O'er  rustling  palms  and  jasmine  bowers. 
While,  hand  in  nandj.  we  leant  and  dreamd 

Away,  those  voiceless,  vanish'd  hours ; 
Till  son  and  low,  in  sQver  flow. 

Your  rich  sweet  voice  our  silence  broke. 
And  sung  of ''^Kme  long,  long  ago," 

As  if  prophetic  fears  awoke. 
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And  closer  then  oar  liands  were  dasp'd. 

And  wildly  then  my  ann  was  thrown 
Around  yoor  form,  and  warmly  {oest 

Your  heaying  bosom  to  my  own. 
No  word  was  spoken,  but  your  song 

Died  on  the  lips  by  kisses  prest ; 
While  throbbing  blushes  thriil*d  along, 

Till  life  was  tove,  and  both  were  blest 

We  knew  that  other  hours  were  near, 

Whose  truths  would  pale  the  joyous  li^t 
Of  lovii^  ey  e^  but  future  fear 

Fled  nrom  that  dream  of  young  delight 
0  cruel  Time !  0  waning  Love ! 

O  Fate !  that  sets  to  each  our  bounds, 
And  coldly  weayes  her  web  aboye 

With  yaried  touches,  looks  and  sounds. 

It  is  the  eyes  of  joy  that  we  require  many  others,  expresses  this  in  one  of 
to  see  the  earth  with,  would  we  see  his  early  poems,  of  which  the  yerae 
it  in  all  its  beauty.     Heine,  among    is  peculiar : — 

Ah !  if  thou  wert  mine  own,  loye. 

How  lovhd  thou  shouldst  be  ! 
For  in  my  breast  has  grown,  loye. 

An  image  sweet  of  thee ; 
And  by  the  light  thy  sweet  eyes  shed, 
My  only  hope  of  bliss  is  fed. 

Ah !  if  thou  wert  mine  own,  loye. 

How  &ir  the  earth  should  be ! 
For  not  a  wish  Fye  known,  loye, 

That  centres  not  in  thee ; 
And  by  the  light  thy  soft  eyes  shed, 
I  through  the  worl^  entranced,  am  led. 

Eyery  reader  of  poetiy,  we  may  assume,  is  acquainted  with  Shelley's 
exquisite  song,  commencing—- 

"  I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee 

In  the  first  sweet  Edeep  of  night. 
When  the  winds  are  breathing  low. 
And  the  stars  are  shining  bright  j** 

and  also  with  Byron's— 

"  There  be  none  of  Beauty's  daughters 
With  a  magic  like  thee. 
And  like  music  on  the  waters 
Is  thy  sweet  yoice  to  me ;" 

or  else  we  should  quote  them  in  man, — our  suspicion  being  that  it  is 

fuU.    Not  greatly  inferior  to  these  is  some  fair  face  alone  whidi  has  in- 

the  following  song,  which  a  friend  spired  him  to  sing  so  well— a  Teu- 

permits  us  to  use,  and  which,  he  tonic  &ce,  perhaps,  for  he  is  a  man 

says,  he  has  translated  from  the  Qer-  of  truth : — 

Oh,  come  to  me  when  through  the  night 

Wander  the  starry  host ; 
When  gleaniing  in  the  moon's  dear  lights 

My  boat  lies  near  the  coast 

The  air  is  soft  as  loye's  first  sigh. 

And  soft  the  sihreiy  sea. 
My  lute  swells  hi^  and  in  thine  eye 

Atenderjoylsee. 
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For  loving;  is  this  midnight  hour^ 

And  loving  thou  and  L 
No  shadows  on  the  heavens  lower, 

Asleep  the  waters  lie. 

And  as  they  sleep  our  eyes  express 
What  never  ton^jue  may  say ; 

While  lips  to  lips  in  kisses  press 
Until  the  dawn  of  day. 

Oh  !  come  to  me,  when  through  the  night, 

The  hosts  of  heaven  stray, 
To  find  delight  in  sweet  moonlight, 

And  float  upon  the  bay, 

In  boat  upon  the  bay. 

Oh,  come  away !   On !  come  away. 

And  linger  to  the  dawning  day ! 
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While  night  has  thus  its  more  de- 
lightful rewards,  morning  also  1ms 
its  smiles  for  the  wanderer  who  seeks 
it  early  and  finds  it  The  gold  and 
gloiy  of  sunrise  on  the  ocean  within 


the  tropics,  the  swift  but  steady  flow 
of  red  glowing  light  over  the  banyans 
and  mangoes  of  an  Indian  plain, 
and  the  first  gilding  of  snowy  moun- 
tains— 


"  When  at  the  break  of  day  they  stand 
like  giants  looking  through  the  sky," 


are  revelations  of  the  splendours  of 
the  universe  such  as  excite  joyous 
worship  in  the  souL  In  northern 
countnes  one's  journey  never  com- 
mences before  morning ;  but  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  more  especially 
in  the  East,  we  are  often  found,  like 
Dante's  bird  on  the  tree-top,  eagerly 
watching  for  the  first  streak  of  dawn, 
as  we  sit  on  the  back  of  some  slow- 
stridiiijg  camel  or  cautious  mule. 
Avoiding,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
fieiy  sunlight  of  the  day,  we  know 
exactly  the  hours  of  moonlight,  and 
when  the  moon  is  hid  or  the  waning 


smile  on  her  face  is  too  faint  to  dis- 
pel the  firown  on  the  brow  of  her 
gloomy  lover.  Night,  we  must  start 
with  the  earliest  rays  of  day,  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  day's  jour- 
ney before  the  true  tjrant  of  the 
East  ascends  far  in  his  exceeding 
dazzling  robes  of  li^t  In  the  North 
we  leave  the  firiendly  shelter  only 
when  we  can  step  out  into  the  fresn 
blue  morning,  and  we  may  in  most 
glad  humour  arouse  our  companions 
with  Shakespeare's  morning  song,  or 
more  fittingly,  perhaps,  wiw  this  our 
echo  of  it:— 


Through  golden  eyelids  now  the  Dawn 

Peeps  with  her  oriffht  blue  eyes. 
On  wooded  hill  and  aewy  lawn, 

As  with  a  glad  surprise, — 
As  with  a  sweet  surprise  to  see 
The  ffladden'd  Earth  and  smiling  Sea : 

All  slumber  dies,  breath  the  skies ; 

Up,  Wanderer,  arise^  arise  1 
Up.  Wanderer,  ansa ! 
Riseyrisel 


These  our  remarks  on  How  to 
Wander,  and  When  to  Wander,  might 
be  followed  by  an  answer  to  Where 
to  Wander,  were  not  this  last  ques- 
tion easier  answered  if  put  in  a  ne- 
gative form.  Where  shall  we  wan- 
der, but  anywhere  we  cant  The 
earth  is  not  dull ;  and  wherever  we 
seek  to  know  it,  it  will  repay  the 


labour  of  love.  Those  who  eschew 
reading  ''Murray"  on  the  decks  of 
steamers,  and  liasting  insanely  on 
in  nulway  carriages,  will  find  but 
Httie  difficulty  in  discovering  the 
Promised  Land.  If  wealth  oe  at 
their  di^tosal,  then  it  is  their  own 
fault  if  they  do  not  know  the  Usbecks, 
and,  penetrating  into  Central  AMca, 
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behold  the  snows  of  Eilimandjaro. 
Those  who  have  only  the  arm  of  the 
Needy,  which,  as  a  Gaelic  proverb 
assures  us,  isveiylong,  must  have 
faith  that  with  it  thev  will  be  able  to 
fill  their  wallet  on  tne  way.  Only, 
they  must  have  two  wallets,  one  to 
give  from  and  one  to  stuff  into,  as  the 
Germans  say  :  but  the  first  needs 
no  goods  or  gold,  only  a  light  spirit 
and  capabiEty  of  some  kind  or 
other.  Any  medical  student  can 
visit  Greenland  and  the  South  Seas, 
without  expending  money.  In  Ame- 
rica and  India  there  are  newspapers 
to  be  edited;  and  on  iJie  Continent 


[Oct 


there  are  tutors  and  translators.  The 
Abyssinian  travellers  have  shown 
how  mone^  can  be  dispensed  with. 
Albert  Smith  has  shown  how  a  few 
years,  or  even  a  few  hours,  may  bring 
fortunes.  Happy  he,  indeed,  who 
has  a  natal  Fortuoatus  cap,  in  which, 
with  little  trouble,  he  can  move  from 
place  to  place!  but  happy  he  also 
who  has  to  learn  how  to  nnd  wings ! 
The  first  of  these  may  suit  his  own 
tastes,  being  quaint  and  curious  to 
his  heart's  content  He  may  brin^ 
home  spoUs  from  all  climes,  an? 
reckless  of  critics  publish  his  Hunter's 
song : — 


In  blue  waving  mists  and  in  the  deep  snow, 
In  the  wild  wood  and  the  winter  ni£;ht, 
I  heard  the  hunger-howl  of  the  wol^ 
I  heard  the  cry  of  the  owl : 
Ville  vou,  vou,  vou, 
Ville  vo,  vo  vo, 
Vitohu! 

In  pale  wearied  morning  in  the  fieiy  glow. 
In  the  dark  kin  and  tne  jungly  brake, 
I  heard  the  blood-froth*d  snort  of  the  tiger, 
I  heard  the  hiss  of  the  snake : 
Una,  hrew,  hrew,  hrew, 
Une  so,  so,  so, 
Hitoso! 

In  jpale  northern  lights,  in  the  sleepless  day. 
On  treacherous  ice  and  on  trackless  snow, 
I  heard  the  hate-chok'd  growl  of  the  bear, 
I  heard  the  plunge  of  the  seal : 
Uctou  grou,  grou,  grou, 
Ugra  sa,  sa,  sa, 
Slobo  sla ! 

In  wild  gloomy  forest,  on  the  northern  snow, 
In  the  black  kin  of  the  black  ghauts, 
I  heard  the  death-charged  crack  of  a  gun, 
I  heard  the  blood  dropping  slow  • 
Pluffo  pluf,  pluf,  pli$   ^ 
Plito  plot,  plot,  plot, 
Plotoplol 


We  have  been  indebted  to  a 
Zigeunerlied,  or  gypsy -song,  of 
Goethe's  for  the  first  verse  or  the 
above  singular  composition,  but 
otherwise  it  is  original  The  other 
idividual,  again^  will  — if 
reaches  home,  m  defiance 


of  the  beautiful  Scottish  song  which 
assures  us  that  "the  weaiy  ne'er 
return  to  their  ain  countrie"— bring 
back  deeper  experiences,  and  be  able, 
m  a  humbler  spirit,  and  with  a 
humbler  accent,  to  sing  somewhat 
after  this  fashion  :— 


A  ®??S^^y  ^^P^  **^  ^  flee 
^d  Scotia's  shores  upon  the  lee, 
WheiL  "  dwyning  in  a  fremit  land, 
Had  feckless  made  baith  heart  and  hand," 
When  httlereck'd  of,  lonely  toil 
And  poverty  held  fast  their  coil, 
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When  Bair  forfouchten,  sick  I  lay, 
And  feared  Anld  Nick  was  near  ms  prey, 
That  Death  and  ugsomme  fell  Anld  Scratchy, 
Wad  pounce  upon  me  in  Eurrachee — 
Were  puffing  up  the  het,  het  wind, 
Upon  the  sandy  shores  o  Sind. 

I  scarcely  hoped  again  to  see 
The  mountains  o*  my  ain  countrie, 
The  hoaiy  woods  and  heather  braes 
Fair  in  the  light  of  early  days ; 
But  thought  perhaps  Fd  find  a  grave 
Where  tamarmd  shadows  wildly  wave. 
Where  sandy  meidans  stretch  away 
Beneath  the  burning  God  o*  Day, 
And  flame-clad  mountains  farther  stan 
On  borders  o'  Beloochistan. 

I  never  dream*d  when  I  should  see 
The  mountains  o'  my  ain  countrie. 
When  past  the  liquid  depths  of  air 
The  southern  oceans  calmly  bear, 
And  past  the  tossings  and  alfurms 
And  weltering  of  that  Cape  o*  Storms, 
That  these,  the  mountains  which  I  knew. 
The  same  that  o'er  the  waters  blue 
Faded,  should  seem  to  have  been  cast 
Out  ot  that  sunny,  shining  past. 
To  stand  in  ^ey,  sepulchral  li^nt. 
Like  mountams  of  a  land  in  night 
And  Hades  sunk,  but  bearing  yet 
A  ghastly  semblance — gladless  met 

Tisso.    Who  suffers  long  shall  feel 
No  more  misfortune's  cruel  steel ; 
But  havii^  found  that  deadly  caun 
Whidi  neither  seeks  nor  needeth  bahn. 
Finds  he  has  lost  the  power  to  thrill 
With  love  and  joy;  that  every  ill 
And  every  blessing  falls  unheeded 
Upon  the  soul  where  Feeling  ceded 
Her  inner  throne,  to  flee  from  sorrow  : — 

But  let  that  pass.    Behold,  to-morrow, 
The  hour  will  come  for  which  I  bum*d. 
The  wanderer  shall  have  retum'd. 
At  least  the  stain  of  Scotland's  earth 
Shall  tell  them  where  I  had  my  birth, 
When,  from  this  loneliness.  I  sto 
To  meet  the  friendlier  shades  below, 
To  claim  a  loftier  clanship  there 
Than  Scotia's  mountains  now  can  bear. 

If  he  of  the  Fortunatuscaphas  the  Asia  and  on  board  ships,  humanity 
advantage  on  the  seas,  inasmuch  as,  reveals  itself  without  dis^piise ;  and 
in  his  yacht,  he  may  linger  among  is  seen  to  have  more  in  it  of  wild- 
Grecian  and  Eastern  isles,  the  otiier  beast  nature  than  the  cant  of  dvilisa- 
wanderer  has  the  advanta^  on  the  tion  wiU  allow.  But  thouja^  such  is 
ocean,  in  so  far  as  the  conditions  of  the  case,  it  also  displays  itself  in  a 
his  warfiure  may  force  him  to  make  free,  natural,  satisfactory  way,  and  so 
a  close  acquaintanceship  with  the  re-  appears  beautiful  after  its  kind, 
alities  <^  seafiiring  life.    In  Central  Moreover^  the  circumstances  in  which 
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it  is  placed,  when  tu  out  on  the  not  and  rtOl  more  improasiTe  than  the 

sjwa^s  melandiol^  main,  throw  it  moontaina  are  the  two  mat  expanses 

into  its  proper  inmgnificanoe  as  bot  of  sea  and  Bkj  when  aU  is  calm,  the 

a  small  portion  of  me  great  effort  of  steady  flow  of  morning  ]i^t  oyer  the 

nature.    Goethe  declared  that  he  felt  hoiiion's  rim  npon  the  rising  waves, 

ffllenced  and  filled  with  awe  when  the  first  dark  gloom  of  the  storm, 

confronted  with  nature  in  the  soli-  when — 
tude  of  some  yenerable  mountain; 

"  Waesome  wail  the  snow-white  qirites 
Upon  the  gurlie  sea^** 

and  the  mad  trembling  of  the  a£^ht-    ning  quiyers   between  it   and  the 
ed  deep  when  the  rea  line  of  light-    frowning  sky. 

Cable  and  shroud !  the  blast  howls  loud, 
And  the  foam*d  white  blue  is  a  cold,  loose  shroud. 
The  foot  gives  way,  but  the  arm  holds  fast ; 
No  lubbers  are  we,  and  the  main-top's  past 

Now  for  the  cross-trees,  rock'd  in  the  wild  breeze, 
Narrow  is  the  footing.    Up  now  and  seise 
The  slanting  cable ;  your  aim  is  able. 
Rest  on  the  cross-trees,  swinging  but  stable. 

Best  here  for  breath,  since  weakness  is  death. 
And  a  lurch  of  the  snip  on  a  wave  beneatii. 
May  cast  you  quick,  like  a  stone  from  a  sling, 
Down  to  tne  wave,  a  vanish'd  thing. 

So  long  as  great  events  are  stinin£^  the  ocean  is  met  by  the  peals  from 

— ^nations   failing  or  forming,  and  tower  and  wtdl ;  and^  doubtless,  the 

wars  raging— the  traveller  will  have  last  also  have  their  significance  and 

inducements  to  direct  his  steps  in  value,  which  we  attempt  to  indicate 

special  directions.    The  thunder  on  in  the  following  verses  : — 

Nation  on  Nation,  Man  upon  Man, 

Throng  up  from  darkness,  in  fuiy  and  fire ; 
Dash  into  death,  as  they  daie  and  they  can. 

Clan  after  dan,  and  son  after  sire. 

Like  the  wave  o'er  the  sea-sand,  the  horsemen  dash  on, 
Plunge  foaming  and  roaring  against  the  da^ k  shore  : 

White  crests  in  their  glory,  bright  armour  that  shone. 
Leap  up,  for  a  moment,  then,  curling,  break  o'er. 

Trains  of  artillery,  rolling  in  thunder, 
Sullen  and  black,  crash  away  o'er  the  earth, 

While  the  cries  of  «ie  wounded,  who  fall  and  writhe  under. 
Are  drowned  by  the  World-spirit's  fierce-moctoig  mirth. 

Dark  are  the  clouds,  and  above,  in  their  valleys. 
Fight  the  Ghosts  of  the  Deaa,  from  their  swift  dusky  cars. 

Higher,  the  Titans  and  Demons  and  Angels, 
Storm  in  the  Lifinite,  tossing  the  stara 

Heavy  accoutrements,  dust,  toil,  and  blood. 

Climbing,  contending,  and  hasting  about ; 
Lito  the  fire,  and  strait  through  the  flood, 

Slack  not,  but  on,  ever  on,  with  a  shout ! 

God  help  us  1    I  see  but  the  fury  and  battle. 
The  smoke  and  the  darkness,  the  fire  and  the  hosts, 

The  writhing  of  men ;  hear  the  snorting  of  cattle. 
The  groans  and  the  curses,  the  shouts  and  the  ooasta 
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A  Mend  is  a  foe,  and  a  foe  is  a  friend : — 
"  Death  to  thee.  Brother !"  "  Now  lean  on  this  breast." 

0*er  mountuns,  through  valleys,  we  wend  and  we  wend, 
Till,  pale  on  our  shidds,  we  lie  down  to  our  rest. 

Still,  by  the  battle,  the  daylight  is  clouded ; 

The  stars  are  made  portents  of  fury  afar : 
Far  in  the  cloud  and  the  darkness  is  shrouded 

The  one  mighty  captain  who  rules  o*er  the  war. 

Him  I  see  not,  I  ma^  wonder  and  doubt, 
But  I  see,  in  the  nght,  the  white  plumes  of  his  staff. 

As  they  gallop  about,  through  the  charge  and  the  rout, 
Giving  his  orders  and  opening  a  path. 

Here,  for  the  present,  enough  I  should  know. 

That  sorrow  and  toil  are  the  cradles  of  Lire, 
That  the  Godlike  springs  forth  from  the  bosom  of  Woe, 

And  a  better  than  Peace  is  the  offspring  of  Strife ! 

As  wanderers,  Scotsmen  have  been  connutudo  peregrinandi  Jam  poene 

famed  from  the  first  generation,  as  in  naturam  converm  e^t.     Many  a 

the    Irish   say ;    ^atio    Scotarum,  Scotsman  was  seen  before  and  after 

remarked  a  venerable  saint,  quHnu  the  day  of  Sir  David  of  the  Mount, 

"  With  scrip  on  hip  and  pykstaff  in  his  hand, 
As  he  haa  purposit  to  pass  fra  hame ;" 

but  however  far  they  may  pass,  they  are  formed  in  a  life  of  wandering^ 

genersdhr  return,  even  though  it  be  to  cannot  always  be  easihr  got  rid  or. 

get   onl^,  as   most   unjustly  befell  Even  in  the  midst  of^  repose  and 

Abyssiruan  Bruce,  the  reputation  of  plenty,  the  restless  humour  may  again 

being  among  the  greatest  liars  in  the  seize  upon  us,  and  drive  us  out  to 

country.    Home,  however,  often  fails  fiace  the  unknown.     The  wanderer 

to  chann  them,  and  they  wander  forth  will  always  be  in  danger  of  rising  up 

again.    The  unsettled  habits  which  and  saying,  like  Tennyson's  Ulysses, 

"  I  cannot  rest  from  travel :  I  will  drink 
Life  to  the  lees :  all  times  I  have  enjoy'd 
Greatly,  have  suffer'd  greatly,  both  with  those 
That  loved  me,  and  alone ;  on  shore,  and  when 
Thro'  scudding  drifts  the  rainy  Hyades 
Vext  the  dim  sea :  I  am  become  a  name ; 
For  always  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart 
Much  have  I  seen  and  known  ^  cities  of  men. 
And  manners,  climates,  councils,  governments. 
Myself  not  least,  but  honoured  of  them  all ; 
And  drunk  delight  of  battle  with  my  peers 
Far  on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy. 
I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met. 


Vile  it  were 

For  some  three  suns  to  store  and  hoard  myself, 
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OUB  TOUR  IK  THE  DiTEBIOR  OF  THE  CRIMEA. 


iBfMEDiATELT  after  the  arriTal  of 
the  news  of  peace,  we  determined  to 
make  an  excursion  into  the  interior 
of  the  country,  a  little  comer  of 
which  we  had  inhabited  so  lon^,  and 
where  we  had  seen  so  many  stirring 
scenes  of  war.  The  original  inten- 
tion of  our  party  was  to  go  to  the 
Alma,  and  return  by  Simpheropol, 
Bakchi-Sarai,  and  Mangoup-Kal^; 
but  as  there  were  rumours  that  a 
j^rand  review  of  the  whole  army  was 
m  contemplation,  and  the  weather 
was  still  unsettled,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  do  such  portions  of  the 
country  as  could  be  managed  in  the 
course  of  one  day— such  as  the  Alma, 
Mangoup,  the  forts  of  the  north  side, 
&c.,  ana  to  wait  for  more  settled 
weather  and  times  for  the  grand 
tour,  which  we  now  proposed  should 
extend  to  the  south  coast.  Unfor- 
tunately, I  was  prevented  by  illness 
from  joming  in  tne  excursions  to  the 
Alma  and  the  other  short  trips,  as 
well  as  from  being  present  at  the 
grand  reviews  of  the  French  and 
English  armies  in  the  presence  of 
General  Luders. 

On  Saturday  26th  of  April  it  was 
arranged  that  we  shoula  start  on 
the  29th  with  six  days'  leave  of  ab- 
sence ;  accordingly  on  the  evening 
of  the  28th  I  dmed  with  L.  ana 
some  of  our  party,  so  that  we 
might  be  ready  to  leave  the  camp 
early  the  following  morning.  The 
next  day  we  were  ful  up  booted  and 
spurred  by  five  o'clock,  but  were  a 
little  discomfited  to  find  the  country 
covered  with  a  dense  fog,  which  gave 
us  some  uneasiness  about  the  proba- 
bility of  our  fi^etting  a  drencher  at 
starting :  we  plucked  up  courage,  and 
by  a  few  minutes  past  six  we  were 
in  the  saddle  and  on  our  way.  The 
party  consisted  of  six  persons ;  that 
IS  a  good  number  for  a  similar  excur- 
sion, as  we  were  enough  to  vaiy  the 
society.  If  the  party  is  too  small, 
you  get  tired  of  each  other ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand^  if  too  laige,  there  is 
apt  to  be  a  division  of  counsels. 

As  we  approached  the  Mackenzie 
Heights  the  sun  began  to  emeige, 

*ch  made  it  hot  work  toiling  up 


the  steep  ascent :  on  reaching  the  t(^ 
we  found  the  men  of  the  11th  Divi- 
sion of  the  Russian  army  paraded  for 
church,  this  being  the  third  day  of 
the  Russian  Easter  week.  Here  we 
began  to  make  anxious  inquirieB  if 
our  baggage  and  servants,  that  started 
about  two  hours  before  us,  had  been 
seen,  for  we  feared  they  might  have 
missed  their  way  in  the  foe;  bat 
after  two  or  three  inquiries,  addressed 
to  people  we  met,  we  discovered  they 
were  on  ahead  about  half  an  hoar 
before  us,  so  we  pushed  alon^  merrily 
over  the  bc^utiral  turf,  admiring  the 
scenery.  We  caught  our  baggage  at 
the  Belbek,  and  discovered  tioat  the 
servant  of  1,  with  a  led  pack-animal, 
had  thought  he  knew  the  road  better 
than  any  one  else,  and  had  gone  astray 
in  the  plain  of  Balaklaya,rong  before 
they  reached  Traktir  bridge,  the  scene 
of  the  battle  of  August  16.  Poor  L 
was  much  annoyed  at  this,  and 
thought  of  returmng,  for,  in  oider  to 
lighten  his  own  horse,  he  had  put  all 
his  things  upon  that  of  the  servant 
and  the  pack  animal  At  the  Belbek 
were  lar^  Russian  camps,  partly  de- 
serted when  we  passed ;  there  were, 
however,  some  iMttteries  of  artillery 
that  appeared  to  be  without  horses ; 
for  though  the  guns  were  visible,  no 
animals  to  move  them  could  be  seen. 
The  valleys  of  the  Belbek  and  Katcba 
are  fine,  and  appear  very  fertile.  The 
view  of  the  valley  of  the  Belbek, 
looking  upwards  from  the  bridee,  is 
remarkable,  from  the  number  of  iso- 
lated rocks  that  stand  boldly  out 
in  fine  relief  against  the  backf^und 
of  verdant  hil£.  Before  reaching  the 
bridge  there  is  also  a  curious  ram  of 
an  old  tower,  which  is  ascribed,  like 
everything  else  in  this  countiy,  to 
the  Qenoese.  What  strack  us  as 
extraordinaiy  was,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  orchards  appefurea  to  be 
untouched,  notwithstanoing  the  large 
numbers  <n  Russian  troops  that  had 
been  encamped  in  their  vicinity  dar- 
ing the  war '  and  the  Russian  soUier 
is  proverbially  no  respecter  dCj 
property  when  in  ^ 
or  other  necessarie' 
The  town  of  Ba^ 
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were  in  a  hole ;  you  cannot  see  it  from 
the  road  till  you  are  in  it  Here  we 
saw  a  lai^  Dodv  of  militia  on  the 
march  northwardiB.  The  town  itself 
is  quite  Oriental  in  character,  and 
consiBts  of  one  long  and  dirty  street 
through  the  centre  of  a  narrow  Talley, 
with  queer  little  all|^s  and  nooks 
running  out  of  it.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  Tartar  and  Karaite  Jews, 
though  at  this  time  there  were  a  great 
many  Russian  officers  and  soldiers  to 
be  seen  about  the  streets.  One  of  the 
latter  addressed  us  in  very  good 
French;  most  probably  he  was  a 
degraded  noble.  The  only  place  to 
be  seen  is  the  palace  of  the  ancient 
khans,  the  style  of  which  is  remark- 
able, and  shows  a  good  deal  of  taste, 
though  of  rather  a  rude  kind.  At 
the  time  of  our  visit  this  palace  was 
filled  with  Russian  sick.  The  way 
in  which  we  discovered  this  was  sin- 
gnalar  and  characteristic.  Just  outside 
the  ffates  of  the  palace  is  the  only 
hotel  in  Bakchi-»Eurai — kept  by  a 
German,  I  believe.  There  we  met  a 
Russian,  who  assured  us  that  the 
small  amount  of  sickness  in  the  Rus- 
sian army  was  extraordinary ;  that 
there  were  scarcelyany  cases  of  epi- 
demic diseasea  We  asked  him  if 
visitors  were  allowed  to  go  over  the 
palace,  a&  if  possible,  we  wished  to 
do  so.  He  aavised  us  not  to  think 
of  such  a  thing,  as  the  place  was  full 
of  sick,  chiefly  fever  patients.  Evi- 
dently our  friend  had  forgotten  the 
statement  he  had  just  made  to  us 
about  the  absence  of  epidemic  diseases 
in  the  Russian  army. 

Having  rested  and  baited  our 
horses  as  well  as  ourselves,  we  a^ain 
set  out  for  Tchufut-Eal^,  the  ancient 
city  of  the  Karaite  Jews,  who  pre- 
tend to  have  settled  here  about  tour 
hundred  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  trace  their  history  from 
that  period  down  to   the   present 
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Crimea,  which  he  had  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  revenging  him- 
self on  Queen  Talmira,  who  had 
murdered  his  father.  Kin^  Cam- 
byse,  having  succeeded,  divided  the 
country  among  his  followers,  who 
returned  to  Ana  for  their  families, 
and  finally  settled  here,  the  Karaites 
choosing  Tchufut-Kal^  for  their  head- 
quarters, which  it  has  continued  to 
be  ever  since. 

The  distance  from  Bakchi-Sarai 
to  Tchufiit-Kal^  is  about  two  miles, 
and  runs  along  the  bottom  of  a  nar- 
row rocky  valley,  on  each  side  of 
which  are  queer-looking  little  Tartar 
cemeteries,  and  in  one  place  there  is 
a  village  of  Crimean  gypsies,  the  in- 
habitants of  which,  in  the  ho])e  of 
receiving  a  few  copecks,  insisted 
upon  conducting  us  in  triumph  with 
the  most  discordant  music  imagin- 
able. The  remarkable  feature  of  the 
^ace  Iel  that  on  reaching  Tchufut- 
Kal^,  tne  valley,  hitherto  exceed- 
in^^ly  narrow,  suadenly  expands,  with 
a  long,  narrow,  isolated,  and  admost 
inaccessible  rock  in  the  centre,  divid- 
ing it  into  two.  To  the  ri^ht  there 
is  a  Russian  monastery,  with  cells, 
chapels,  &c.  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
rock;  but  as  we  were  pressed  for 
time,  we  did  not  climb  up  to  it,  but 
pushed  on  for  the  city  or  the  Jews, 
which,  from  below,  it  appears  impos- 
sible to  enter,  so  precipitous  are  its 
sides;  but  at  last  we  came  to  a  zig- 
zag path^  and,  leaving  our  horses  be- 
low, b^m  to  toil  up  the  steep  ascent 
exposed  to  a  hot  sun,  which  was  ex- 
cessively fatiguing,  heavily  booted  as 
we  wera  Wnen  you  are  within  the 
place,  which  is  entered  by  strong 
gates,  the  effect  is  most  extraordinair, 
as  you  see  long  streets  of  dead  walls 
paved  with  tne  solid  rock,  across 
which  occasionally  flits  a  veiled  fisure 
that  would  instantly  disappear :  these 
we  supposed  to  be  some  of  their  fair 
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legend :  The  old  khan,  her  father, 
having  to  fight  some  of  his  enemies, 
and  being  unable  himself,  from  fat  or 
old  age,  or  both,  to  command  his 
army,  ne  intrustea  it  to  his  only  child^ 
the  beautiful  lady  with  the  hard 
name  above  mentioned,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  defeating  these  enemies, 
said  to  have  been  the  Genoese, 
but  at  the  same  time  conceived  a 
highly  improper  passion  for  one  of 
her  fathers  officers,  who  appears  to 
have  encouraged  and  taken  pleasure 
in  her  advances ;  till  the  ola  ^ntle- 
man,  being  informed  of  the  circum- 
stance b^  some  envious  individual 
about  his  court,  caught  them  to- 
gether, and  slew  them  ooth  with  his 
own  hand,  erecting,  or  rather  caus- 
ing to  be  erected,  this  monument  as 
a  warning  to  all  future  lovers.  In- 
side the  mausoleum  there  is  a  large 
stone  in  the  form  of  a  sarcophf^gus, 
on  which  are  inscribed  suncuy  pas- 
sages in  Turkish,  said  to  be  from  the 
Koran,  and  relating  to  the  unhappy 
end  of  the  possessor  of  this  splencud 
tomb ;  but  as  none  of  us  could  read 
them,  we  were  obliged  to  take  it  for 
granted,  as  we  did  the  above  legend. 
The  synagogue  is  a  curious  old 
place,  and  one  is  struck  with  the 
immense  number  of  lamps  and  chan- 
deliers suspended  from  the  ceiling, 
some  brass,  but  the  greater  part  sfl- 
ver.  There  is  also  a  large  silver  vase 
or  cup,  presented  by  the  present 
Dowager-EmpresSj  of  which  they  seem 
amazingly  proud ;  it  is  kept  in  a  glass 
case  on  a  |>edestal,  on  which  there  is 
an  inscription  in  Russian  and  He- 
brew, relating  the  date  and  other  par- 
ticulars of  this  present,  whicl^  though 
I  read  it  with  great  attention,  I  have 
quite  forgotten.  There  are  here  some 
cavesy  said  to  be  interesting,  but  as 
we  wished  to  reach  Simpheropol  that 
night,  we  did  not  visit  them.  The 
cemeterv,  called  the  Valley  of  Jehosa- 
phat,  where  some  of  the  monuments 
are  said  to  bear  inscriptions  dating 
more  than  a  thousand  vears  ago,  is  a 
beautiful  spot  As  a  fortress,  Tchu- 
fut-Kal^  appears  to  have  been  im- 
pregnable, were  it  not  for  one  thing — 
the  want  of  water.  That  indis- 
pensable article  the  inhabitants  are 
obliged  to  fetch  from  springs  below, 
which  must  be  anytning  but  an 
agreeable  occupation  forthe  ponies 
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engaged  in  it.  especially  during  the 
winter  montns,  when  Uie  steep 
rocky  ascent  is  covered  with  ioe  and 
frozen  snow.  A  subterranean  pas- 
sage is  said  to  exist  leading  to  the 
sprint  whence  the  inhabitants  ob- 
tain their  water,  but  we  did  not  see 
it  In  ancient  times,  they  say,  there 
were  springs  on  the  rock  itself^  bat 
they  are  now  dry.  The  number  <rf 
houses  in  ruins  smkes  one;  but  they 
told  us  that  there  are  now  onlv  a  tithe 
of  the  original  number  of  inhabitants, 
which  at  one  time  amounted  to  a 
thousand  families. 

We  heard  that  there  was  a  road 
from  Tchufut-Eal^  which  we  could 
take,  that  would  lead  us  into  the 
main  roadtoSimpheropolat  the  Alma, 
and  we  had  been  promised  a  guide, 
but  he  was  not  forthccMning,  so  we 
pushed  on  alone,  and  managed  to 
lose  our  way.  My  knowledge  of 
Russian  here  stood  us  in  good  stead, 
for  after  a  few  inouiries,  and  a  ride 
through  some  thick  brushwood,  we 
got  right  again,  following  the  course 
of  the  river  Bodrak,  whidi  we  forded 
and  reforded  at  least  a  dozen  times^ 
as  it  wound  from  side  to  side  of  a 
narrow  and  rather  precipitous  valley. 
Thi&  continuallv  wetting  the  legs  of 
the  horses,  fresnened  them  wonder- 
fully, as  they  began  by  this  time  to 
show  strong  symptoms  of  fatigue; 
mine  would  insist  upon  tiying  the 
flavour  of  the  water  at  each  ford. 
We  reached  and  forded  iJie  Alma, 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  battle- 
field, opposite  the  post  statifm,  where 
we  founa  a  lar^  body  of  Russian  mili- 
tiamen on  their  way  home  halted  for 
the  night.  As  it  was  ^wing  dark, 
and  we  were  yet  ten  miles  from  Sim- 
pheropol, a  council  of  war  was  held 
as  to  the  propriety  of  remaining  for 
the  night  where  we  were — sleeping 
on  the  ground  with  our  blankets,  as 
there  were  no  houses  except  those 
that  were  already  overcrowded  by 
,the  militia— or  pushing  on  to  Sim- 
pheropol It  was  decided  that  we 
should  go  on,  and  I  had  volunteered 
to  trot  on  ahead  with  any  (me  else 
who  liked  to  accompany  me.  in  order 
to  secure  the  best  accommoaation  we 
could  find,  and  then  return  to  meek 
the  rest  of  the  party  with  tba 
gage,  and  convoy  tfom  into  ' 
sired  haven.  It  was  quite  f' 
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time  we  reached  Simpheropol ;  but, 
fortunately  for  us,  it  was  the  Em- 
peror^s  birthday,  and  the  streets 
were  illuminated  in  consequence, 
which  certainly  saved  our  horses 
knees,  by  enabling  us  to  avoid  the 
holes  and  ruts  in  the  road.  The 
first  hotel  we  visited  we  were  in- 
formed that  they  had  exceUent  ac- 
commodation for  us  and  our  horses  : 
but,  upon  minute  inquiry,  we  found 
that  they  expected  us  to  ueep  in  the 
public  coffee-room  of  the  house,  where 
people  were  likely  to  remain  till  morn- 
ing drinking  champagne.  Upon  our 
suggesting  that  the  arrangement  did 
not  conduce  to  our  comfort,  we  were 
coolly  informed  that  ten  other  persons 
were  going  to  sleep  in  the  same 
room !  TQs  decidea  us  that  if  we 
fared  worse,  we  would  go  mrther. 
We  next  called  at  the  €k)laen  Anchor, 
where  they  would  not  have  us  at  all. 
I  began  to  think  I  had  undertaken  a 
task  that  I  could  not  execute,  when 
we  stumbled  upon  theHdteld'Odessa, 
where  we  were  again  refused  ad- 
mittance; but  by  dint  of  a  little 
soft  sawder  to  the  master,  a  thorough 
Russian  merchant,  and  a  hint  that 
he  mi^ht  expect  to  be  well  paid,  he 
agreea  to  let  us  have  one  of  the 
coffee-rooms,  of  which  there  were 
three,*  to  ourselves,  and  a  stable  for 
two  horses,  which  was  all  we  required. 
Leaving  my  horse,  I  took  an  isvosht- 
chick — a  public  droshky  that  supplies 
in  Russia  the  place  of  cabs ;  the  term 
"  isvofihtchick  is  applied  to  the  driver 
or  the  whole  turn-out — and  started  in 
quest  of  the  remainder  of  the  party, 
whom  I  found  abreadv  in  the  town. 
When  we  again  reached  the  hotel,  the 
isvoshtchick  tried  to  impose  upon  me 
— ^for  ciJ)by  will  be  cabby  all  the  world 
over ;  but  a  few  words  of  most  ener- 
getic Russian  slang  caused  him  to 
stare^  and  say  that,  though  I  was  an 
En^h  officer.  I  was  as  good  as 
theirs.  We  obtained  a  very  good 
dinner,  and  the  prices,  considering 
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champagne  at  £l,  and  porter  at  10s. 
the  bottle.  After  we  had  discussed 
our  dinner,  a  number  of  Russian  offi- 
cers arrived  from  the  theatre,  evi- 
dently with  the  intention  of  making 
a  nignt  of  it ;  they  drank  nothing 
but  champagne,  placing  lighted  can- 
dles in  the  bottles  as  they  were 
emptied.  I  afterwards  learnt  three 
of  them  were  to  leave  the  next 
morning  for  the  interior,  and  to 
celebrate  their  departure  this  party 
was  given.  I  was  talking  with  a 
Russian  officer,  not  of  their  party,  and 
just  thinking  of  the  luxury  of  lying 
down  after  the  ride  of  upwards  of 
fifty  miles  that  we  had  done  that 
daj,  when  I  found  myself  suddenly 
seized  by  two  of  the  partjr,  while  a 
third  pushed  me  on  behind,  and, 
thrusting  me  into  a  chair,  fairly  in- 
stalled me  a  member  of  their  society, 
merely  because  they  had  heard  me 
conversing  in  their  language,  which, 
to  them,  was  extraordiiuury,  as  it  is  so 
little  known  out  of  the  country.  Not 
wishing  to  remain  quite  alone  with 
these  jovial  fellows,  I  pleaded  an 
excuse  that  I  could  not  desert  my 
party  :  this  caused  J.  C.  and  E.  to  be 
mvited  to  join  us ;  L.  and  D.  were  in 
bed  in  the  next  room,  though  I  sus- 
pect they  got  little  sleep.  There 
were  alr^y  two  Englishmen  of  the 
parfy  who  had  been  to  the  theatre 
with  them.  The  cheering  that  fol- 
lowed each  popular  toast  was  astound- 
ing, and  only  equalled  by  the  swell- 
ing tones  of  the  organ  that  played 
incessantly.  What  was  the  quantity 
of  champagne  consumed  I  have  no 
conception.  I  only  know  that  the 
table  was  in  a  blaze  of  illumination 
that  far  surpassed  what  we  had  seen 
in  the  streets.  Somebody  said  he 
counted  the  candles,  and  niade  nearly 
forty  of  them — this  must  be  an  ex- 
aggeration, as  there  were  not  more 
than  fourteen  of  us.  The  soul  of  the 
party  was  a  Russian  colonel,  Baron 
M.,  who  insisted  upon  embracing  and 
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toasty  much  to  the  annoyanoe  of  my 
friends,  who  did  not  like  at  fiist 
being  nugged  in  this  way ;  but  they 
soon  eot  used  to  it  and  gaye  the 
Bajrou  s  health  with  three  times  three, 
which  was  followed  by  a  polka  to  the 
music  of  the  organ,  and  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  sundry  dasses  by  the  upset- 
ting of  a  table.  When  order  had  oeen 
in  some  deme  restored,  the  Russians 
proposed  the  health  of  Queen  Yic- 
tona,  to  which  we  were  not  slow  to 
respond,  the  Russians  joining  us  in 
hearty  and  heartfelt  cheers  :  and  on 
my  proposing,  in  return,  the  health  of 
the  loyely  ana  accomplished  Empress 
of  all  tne  Russias  (the  Emperor's 
health  had  already  been  drunJc)^  my 
countrymen,  obsennn^  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  Russians  receiyed  my 
speech  in  their  own  language,  and  not 
understanding  its  import,  nor  haying 
any  knowledge  of  my  intentions, 
broke  into  a  roaring  chorus  of  "  He's 
a  iolly  good  fellow!"  Our  friends 
did  not  exactly  understand  this,  and 
asked  me  the  meaning  of  the  song, 
thinking  it  an  impromptu  "  God  pre- 
serye  the  Empress  ;**  but  on  my  ex- 
plaining what  it  really  was.  and  how 
it  came  to  be  sung  so  mai  apropoB, 
they  laughed  heartily  at  the  mal- 
entmdu,  while  my  countrymen  were 
still  in  the  dark  as  to  whom  they  had 
so  noisily  pronounced  to  be  a  ioUy 
ffood  fellow,  and  peals  upon  peals  of 
JAUghter  followed  when  tney  all 
learned  the  subject  of  the  toast, 
which  was  afterwards  drunk  ajmn 
with  due  honour  and  respect.  What 
the  hour  was  when  we  retired  I 
know  not ;  but  after  two  or  three 
ineffectual  attempts  to  escape,  I  was 
obliged  to  sit  it  out.  Eyen  here 
I  had  a  specimen  of  the  Russian 
system.  An  officer,  a  stranger  to  the 
rest,  drew  me  asiae,  and  o^nin  ex- 
patiating on  the  eyils  of  the  Kussian 
Goyemment,  when,  notwithstanding 
all  the  Han  and  harmony  of  the 
meeting,  another  officer,  one  of  the 
party,  approached  us,  haying  oyer- 
neard  no  doubt  the  subject  of  our 
conyersation,  and  in<}uirea  the  name 
and  country  of  my  mterlocutor,  an- 
nouncing himself  as  an  officer  of 
police,  and  intimating  that  most  pro- 
oably  my  friend  would  hear  the  next 
day  from  that  quarter. 
The  next  morning  I  did  not  feel 
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yery  fresh  after  the  oime  of  theiii(;fat 
before ;  but  we  salliea  forth  to  yiew 
the  town,  which  is  of  the  most  un- 
interesting description,  like  neariy 
all  Russian  towns.  We  got  out  <h 
it  soon  after  two  o'clock,  without 
any  regret,  though  I  had  had  time  to 
make  me  acquaintance  of  some  agree- 
able people,  who  gaye  me  most  cordial 
inyitations  to  return  and  stay  at  their 
houses.  The  ride  from  Simpheropol 
towards  Alushta,  along  the  course 
of  the  Sal^^,  was  ddi^^tful,  witii 
the  Chatir3)agh  and  the  mountains 
of  the  south  coast  inyiting  us  on,  as  it 
were ;  but  we  resisted  the  temptation, 
haying  preyiously  determined  to  pass 
the  night  at  a  yiUage  called  Mahmut 
Sultan,  the  residence  and  pn^rty  of 
a  rich  Tartar  whom  I  knew  sli^tly. 
On  reaching  the  house,  we  found 
to  our  regret,  that  the  master  was 
at  Simpheropol,  but  the  steward  or 
m^jor-aomo  insisted  on  our  remain- 
ing the  night,  introducing  us  to 
his  master's  son,  a  bojr  about  twelye, 
who  did  the  honours  in  a  most  gen- 
tlemanlike way :  in  fact,  we  all 
agreed  that  the  Tartars  at  home  are 
in  eyery  respect  perfect  gentlemen, 
and  it  is  only  when  the  contact  witii 
the  Russians  has  been  too  great  that 
this  manner,  and,  I  belieye,  feeling, 
haye  become  extinct  The  nugor- 
domo  Droyided  stabling  for  all  our 
animals,  turning  out  a  wuable  horse 
of  his  master's  to  make  room  for  ours, 
twelye  in  number ;  upon  my  remon- 
strating with  him,  he  repliea  tiiat  his 
master  would  neyer  allow  his  own 
horses  to  remain  in  the  stable  while 
those  ofhis  guests  were  left  out  After 
the  horses  were  properly  cared  for,  we 
were  ushered  into  a  large  room,  with 
a  S0&  coyered  with  splendid  silk  and 
brocade  occupying  two  sides  of  it, 
while  another  side  was  occujned  by 
a  table  and  chairs  in  the  European- 
Russian  style.  We  were  soEu*cely 
seated  before  coffee  was  produced; 
after  partaking  of  that  refreshment 
we  went  for  a  stroll  in  the  rather 
pretty  grounds,  along  the  end  of 
which  runs,  clear  and  rapid,  the 
Salghir ;  from  which  there  is  a  canal 
that,  after  passing  and  supfdying  th0 
house,  runs  through  and  ir~' — "  •'^" 
garden,  where  it  puts  in 
wheels  of  a  small  and 
picturesque  mill    The 
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of  the  BceneiY  is  formed  by  the  moun- 
tainB  in  the  distance,  which  are  beaa- 
tifully  grouped.  After  wandering  till 
dark,  we  were  recalled  to  the  house, 
which  in  itself  is  yery  pictures()ue, 
and  L.  had  availed  himself  of  the  time 
to  take  two  pretty  sketches  of  it ;  we 
found  tea  ready  for  us,  and  all  the 
notables  of  the  village  assembled, 
hedded  by  our  boy-host,  to  do  us  hon- 
our. They  were  all  very  curious  to 
learn  the  events  of  the  war,  and  anx- 
ious to  know  the  terms  of  the  peace^ 
in  regard  to  which  wegratified  themin 
as  far  as  we  were  able.  They  examin- 
ed with  much  interest  our  swords,  and 
appeared  to  consider  the  man  whose 
sword  was  the  sharpest  as  the  great- 
est hero;  but  a  revolver  was  the 
great  object  that  attracted  their  at- 
tention and  excited  their  surprise ; 
they  were  desirous  of  knowing  how 
many  men  had  been  shot  witn  the 
one  thev  were  examining,  <ba  Thej 
were  all  so  much  plean^  with  this 
instrument  that  I  promised  to  send 
one  to  our  boy-host  At  lei^h,  hav- 
ing satisfied  their  curiosity,  these 
venerable  people  retired,  and  we  were 
left  to  our  meditations  and  hunger,  for 
we  had  left  Simpheropol  with  only  a 
slight  luncheon.  After  waiting  for  a 
lon^  while,  we  concluded  that  tiie 
conee  and  tea  which  we  had  had  was 
all  that  we  should  get  that  night,  and 
began  to  unpack  our  own  provision 
stores.  Observing  this,  the  miyor- 
domo  came  to  me^  who  served  as  the 
medium,  and  said  that  his  master 
would  be  highly  offended  with  him 
if  we  did  not  partake  of  the  supper 
that  was  being  prepared  for  us,  and 
which  would  be  ready  in  an  hour :  so 
we  nursed  our  appetites,  and  cracked 
jokes  tiU  the  cloth  was  laid,  when 
we  were  all  on  the  qui  vive  to  tiy  the 
ck^  cPcsuvre  of  a  Tartar  cuismieVy 
and  we  were  completely  surprised  at 
the  delicious  fare  :  some  roast  lamb 
was  the  ne  plus  vUra  of  delicacy  and 
g^ood  cooking.  The  supper  consisted  of 
six  or  eight  dishes,  and  ended  with 
a  sweet  soup  made  of  grapes,  eaten 
with  large  antique  silver  spocms  out 
of  a  bowl  common  to  all.  When  we 
had  finished  this  delicious  meal,  the 
m%jor-domo  apologised  for  offering 
us  nothing  better !  Then  the  whole 
strength  of  the  establishment  was 
employed  in  bringing  us  in  beds, 
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which  were  made  up  on  the  sofas 
of  the  two  rooms  ;  the  beds  them- 
selves were  covered  with  silk  and 
silken-quilted  coverlets  :  the  whole 
thing  appeared  most  luxurious  to 
us,  who  had  only  calculated  on  our 
blankets,  with  sometimes  the  bare 
ground,  out  at  the  best  a  plank  and 
roof,  during  the  trip.  I  doubt,  though, 
whether  those  gentlemen  "  who  live 
at  home  at  ease,  sleeping  every  night 
on  down  beds,  would  have  appre- 
ciated as  we  did  the  luxury  of  these 
flock-beds.  Thenextmommgweone 
and  all  agreed  that  we  hm  never 
slept  better.  The  contrast  of  this 
night  with  the  one  we  had  spent  at 
Simpheropol  was  most  remarkable : 
here  all  was  quiet,  and  remote  firom 
towns.  We  were  astir  betimes  in  the 
morning,  and  found  again  all  the  no- 
tabilities collected  to  have  another 
look  at  us.  I  received,  too,  a  polite 
message  from  the  lady  of  the  house, 
requesting  me  to  wnte  her  a  letter, 
that  she  might  show  to  her  lord 
on  his  arrival :  with  this  request  I 
complied  with  great  pleasure,  and 
wrote  a  most  eloquent  epistle  to  en- 
Ughten  the  inhabitants  of  the  harem. 
We  discovered  that  our  horses  had 
been  as  well  cared  for  as  ourselves,  and 
that  a  most  liberal  allowance  of  hay 
and  com  had  been  supplied  them. 
Nor  had  the  servants  been  forgotten, 
for  they  too  had  their  share  of  the 
good  thmgs.  For  all  this  hospitality 
we  were  not  permitted  to  pay  any- 
thing beyond  gratuities  to  the  ser- 
vant. 

We  started  about  eight  o'clock 
in  the  mominjg,  taking  with  us  a 
guide  to  concmct  us  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Chatir-Dagh ;  but  on 
his  proposing  to  take  us  over  the 
mountam,  we  took  pity  on  our  ani- 
mals, and  decided  to  go  over  the 
Ongar  Pass,  and  attempt  to  ascend 
on  the  side  towards  Alushta.  The 
ride  up  the  Ongar  Pass  is  of  the  most 
interesting  kind.  At  the  entrance 
of  this  pass  begins  the  Woronzoff 
Boad,  that  terminates  at  Sebastopol, 
after  traversing  the  south  coast  from 
Alushta  to  the  Phoros  Pass,  and  all 
who  have  seen  it  agree  that  it  is  a 
wonderful  piece  of  engineering.  The 
scenery  as  you  ascend  is  magnificent : 
bold  and  rugged  rocks,  or  mountains 
clad  in  forests  to  their  summits,  rise 
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on  either  hand.  At  the  highest  part 
of  the  Pass  there  is  an  olilisk  with 
an  inscription,  to  commemorate  the 
completion  of  the  road,  which  was 
begun  in  1824,  and  finished  in  1826, 
by  Colonel  ShipiloflF.  This  obelisk 
is  thirty-two  versts  ftom  Simphero- 
pol,  and  thirteen  from  Alushta.  We 
nalted  about  half  a  mile  below 
the  obelisk  on  the  side  towards 
Alushta,  in  a  small  clear  place  in 
the  forest,  with  a  beautifiilly  ciystal 
brook  running  through  it  Immedi- 
ately above  us  towered  the  Chatir- 
Da^  in  all  his  grandeur ;  and  from 
this  spot  we  wished  to  ascend,  but  the 
g[uide  said  it  would  be  utterly  impos- 
sible, as  the  mountain  was  too  precipit- 
ous on  that  side.  Opposite  us  was  the 
I>eak  of  the  Elk-Dagh,  which  at  the 
time  we  halted  hid  his  head  among 
the  clouds,  which,  however^  afterwards 
cleared  away.  After  takm^  the  sad- 
dles off  our  horses  and  feedmg  theoL 
the  operation  of  making  a  mre,  ana 
getting  our  camp-kettles  on  it,  was 
instantaneous,  and  showed  that  we 
were  old  campaigners.  In  less  than 
half  an  hour  we  sat  down  on  the 
grass  to  a  breakfast  that  comprised 
everything  one  could  desire.  Those 
who  have  never  lived  al  fretco  can- 
not understand  the  pleasure  one  feels 
at  one*s  perfect  independence  in  this 
gypsy  life ;  and  the  loveliness  of  the 
spot  where  we  partook  of  our  morning 
meal  was  enough  in  itself  to  compen- 
sate for  any  amount  of  inconvenience. 
The  Tartar  guide  was  invited  to  par- 
take of  chocolate  and  mUk,  potted  D^f 
and  other  luxuries,  which  he  seemed 
thoroughly  to  appreciate.  Though 
he  was  a  man  of  the  ordinary  class 
of  Tartar  peasants,  he  was  perfectly 
well  behaved. 

After  a  good  rest,  three  of  us 
again  volunteered  to  push  on  to 
iJushta,  in  order  to  provide  accom- 
modation for  the  night  At  a 
short  distance  below  the  place  of  our 
breakfast  we  came  to  a  nandsomely 
constructed  fountain  by  the  road- 
sidCj  with  an  inscription  in  Russian, 
statmg  that  on  this  spot  Kutuzoff 
lost  his  eye  in  a  battle  with  the 
Turks ;  but  there  was  no  date  on  it 
If  the  entrance  to  the  Ongor  Pass 
from  Simpheropol  was  beautifuL  the 
exit  was  infinitely  more  so,  ashere 
the  mountains   terminate  precipit- 
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ously ;  looking  back  from  Alushta^ 
Chatir-Dagh,  or  the  Tent  Mountain, 
is  seen  on  the  left,  and  Dementi,  or 
the  Blacksmith,  rises  to  the  ri^t* 
The  valleys,  too,  are  lovely  and  veiy 
frtdtfrd ;  we  thought  how  hi^pily 
one  mi^t  live  there,  in  one  of  tlie 
numerous  villas  which  are  to  be  seen 
by  the  roadside,  or  in  sequestered 
or  sheltered  nooks.  There  were, 
however,  many  traces  of  the  war  to 
be  perceived  along  this  road,  which 
had  been  mined  in  some  places,  and 
batteries  had  been  erected  to  com- 
mand difficult  parts  of  it  On 
reaching  Alushta,  I  found  the  only 
inn  in  the  place  was  a  most  filthy 
hole,  so  b^gan  to  look  about  me 
for  something  better,  and  met  by 
accident  a  Greek  officer.  Captain 
Stamati,  who  had  been  a  pnsoner 
at  the  monastery  of  St  Oeoige.  He 
sent  us  to  the  head  Tartar,  where  we 
got  stabling  for  our  horses,  a  veiy 
small  quantity  of  hay  and  some  com, 
both  of  which  articles  were  extremely 
scarce — so  much  so,  that  many  of  our 
English  tourists  at  Simpheropol  found 
it  cheaper  to  feed  their  horses  upon 
bread.  We  paid  at  Alushta  i2 
for  a  sack  of^  barley,  the  ordinary 
price  of  which  would  not  exceed  three 
or  four  shilling  Having  seen  our 
steeds  cared  for,  and  it  being  yet 
early,  we  went  out  to  amuse  our- 
selves while  the  dinner  we  had  or- 
dered was  in  the  course  of  prepara- 
tion. L.  and  myself  went  to  view 
the  place  and  make  sketches,  while 
the  other  four  preferred  bathing. 
The  town,  or  rather  village,  of  Alushta 
is  a  very  extraordinary  place ;  it  ia 
built  against  the  side  of  a  hill  in 
terraces.  All  the  houses  have  flat 
earth  roofs,  so  that  when  you  are  in 
an  upper  street,  these  roofis,  which 
are  level  with  tne  roadways,  appear 
to  form  part  of  the  terraces,  smce 
nothing  of  the  houses  below  can 
be  seen  ;  the  only  indications  of 
the  human  dwellings  below  are  the 
rude  wicker  and  tim  chimneys  that 
are  elevated  about  a  foot  above 
the  surface.  A  traveller  arnvinff 
at  once  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
wonders  where  the  nouses  are,  aa 
he  can  see  nothing  but  a  suocesflMK 
of  terraced  roads.  The  view 
below  is  equally  curious, 
some  picturesque  ruins  a# 
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that  appear  very  ancient,  and  they 
are  said  to  be  the  remains  of  a  castle 
erected  in  the  time  of  Justinian. 
While  L.  was  making  a  sketch  of 
one  of  these  ruins,  I  filled  my  pipe, 
and  a  i)retty  Tartar  chilcL  its  hair 
dyed  with  henna,  brou^nt  me  a 
lighted  charcoal,  for  evidently  we 
had  been  watched  by  the  women 
from  the  houses.  The  view  of  the 
mountains  in  the  distance,  wiUi 
the  lovely  vall^  of  Alushta  as  a  fore- 
ground, formed  a  eood  subject  for  tiie 
pencil  Along  the  coast  we  could 
see  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Sudak,  while 
the  highland  of  Cape  Meganom  ap- 
peared like  an  island  rising  from  the 
sea.  Altogether.  I  tiiink  it  impossible 
to  find  so  many  lovely  views  from  one 
point  as  from  Alushta.  The  heads  of 
most  of  the  moimtains  still  showed 
patches  of  snow,  which  were,  however, 
fast  disappearing  under  the  influence 
of  the  Mav  sun.  As  we  were  riding 
into  Alusnta  down  the  valley,  the 
summit  of  Mount  Babugan  was  sur- 
rounded by  thin  transparent  vapours, 
throu^  which  could  be  seen  descend- 
ing its  precipitous  sides  small  silveiv 
cascades,  that  shone  brightly  througn 
the  mist 

On  reaching  the  beach,  we  found 
our  bathers  Imd  not  only  performed 
their  ablutions,  but  had  also  caught 
with  their  hands  a  dish  of  fish  for  mn- 
ner.  Here  the  waves  threw  up  a  laige 
quantity  of  a  small  kind  of  whiting, 
so  that  our  party  of  four  gathered 
enough  for  our  dinner  in  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  delicious  they 
were.  The  Tartars  say  that  some- 
times the  quantity  thrown  up  is  so 
great  as  to  create  (^uite  a  nuisance. 

Our  dinner  consisted  of  fish,  boiled 
eggs,  and  roast  lamK  and  after  that 
tea  and  pipes.  Our  fare  and  lodging 
were  certainly  not  so  luxurious  as 
on  the  prececung  night,  but  all  was 
clean  and  comfortable.  In  the  morn- 
ing we  met  two  Russian  friends 
from  Simpheropol,  who  were  going 
to  visit  an  eetato  not  far  from  Yalta : 
they  strongly  advised  us  to  sena 
the  servants  and  baggage  by  the 
main  road,  while  we  took  a  euide 
and  travelled  along  the  coast,  iniere, 
though  the  scenery  was  finer,  the 
road  was  very  difficult :  this  advice 
we  took,  while  they  travelled  by  the 
Woronzoff  Road,  with  a  promise  to 
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meet  us  at  Nikita.  Certainly  we 
did  not  regret  having  taken  the 
lower  road,  though  in  some  places  it 
was  barely  practicable,  being  at  times 
nothing  more  than  a  narrow  ledge  in 
the  fiEMse  of  a  perpendicular  hill,  with 
the  sea-beach  oelow,  while  at  others 
it  was  the  beach  itself,  composed  of 
loose  round  boulders,  and  very  tiring 
for  the  horses.  The  scenery  along 
this  coast  is  the  most  lovely  it  is 
possible  to  conceive,  the  vegetation 
IS  luxurious,  and  the  fruit-trees,  that 
here  abound,  were  then  just  in  blos- 
som; all  conduced  to  mcrease  the 
natural  beauties  of  this  fine  country. 
The  wines  grown  on  this  coast  are 
very  delicious,  though  thev  all  have 
a  peculiar  flavour,  which  is  not, 
however,  at  all  disagreeable;  they 
will  not  bear  transporting.  At 
Partnit  we  were  hospitably  mvited 
to  enter  the  house  of  a  German 
steward,  of  which  invitation  four 
of  us  availed  ourselves,  while  the 
other  two  rode  on  with  the  guide ; 
we  were  regaled  with  Easter  cake 
and  wine,  which  we  found  very 
refreshing  after  our  ride  in  the  hot 
sun.  We  spent  here  an  hour,  and 
then  started  to  overtake  our  com- 
rades, which  was  no  easy  matter,  as 
the  roads  were  very  bad,  and  there 
were  several  of  them  j  but  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  hit  off  the  right 
one,  which  ran  at  the  back  of  the 
Aivu-Dagh,  or  Bear  Mountain,  so 
called  from  ito  singular  appearance, 
being  that  of  a  bear  drinking  in 
the  sea.  While  passing  the  Aiyu- 
Dagh  we  had  a  sli^t  shower,  and 
discovered  that  I.  was  missing ;  but 
we  knew  that  if  he  had  taken  a 
wrong  path  it  must  lead  him  on  to 
the  Woronzoff  Road,  so  we  were 
auite  easy  about  him.  We  caught 
the  rest  of  our  party  at  the  villi^ 
of  Oursuf^  where  we  were  again  in- 
vited to  taste  the  wine.  As  this 
is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  places 
for  good  wines  on  the  south  coast, 
we  could  not  refuse,  though,  for  my 
part.  I  think  the  wine  at  Partnit  was 
the  oest,  but  that  might  be  because  I 
wanted  it  more.  A^sr  a  short  halt, 
we  aj^  started  and  soon  got  upon 
the  Woronzoff  Road  which  brou^ 
us  to  Mldta,  where  there  are  botanical 
gardens  and  vineyards  belcmgiiiig  to 
the  government.   Here  we 
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Russian  Mends  of  the  morning,  who 
had  informed  thesuperintendentof  the 
gardens  and  vineyards  of  our  intended 
visit ;  but  he  had  sent  to  excuse  him- 
self, as  he  was  ill  in  bed,  but  begged 
of  us  to  try  his  wines,  of  whicn  he 
sent  us  a  dozen  bottles  as  samples  : 
they  were  chiefly  of  the  vintages  of 
1837  and  1838,  and  were  reallj;  by  far 
the  best  of  any  we  tasted  during  our 
trip.  These  wines  were  claret,  of  a 
body  and  crust  like  old  port  and 
mu  scat,  the  flavour  of  which  was  deli- 
cious. 

After  a  good  luncheon,  two  of  us 
again  pushed  on  to  provide  quar- 
ters for  the  night  at  Yalta ;  but  as 
we  had  heard  there  was  an  excellent 
house  kept  by  a  Frenchman,  with 
an  English  wife,  we  thougnt  we 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
what  we  wanted ;  on  arrivaL  how- 
ever, we  found  the  house  raU  of 
English  officers,  who  appeared  to  have 
occupied  the  place  in  force.  After  a 
little  talk,  however,  the  proprietor 
agreed  to  take  in  our  horses,  and  to 
give  us  some  unfurnished  rooms, 
which  were  all  we  wanted,  espe- 
cially as  they  had  plenty  of  hay, 
and  there  was  some  prospect  of  a 
dinner  of  fried  turbot  and  stewed 
beef,  which  were  ready  by  the  time 
the  others  arrived  and  we  had  made 
the  horses  comfortable.  After  dinner 
I  went  down  to  see  our  hostess, 
whom  I  found  I  knew :  and  while 
we  were  talking  over  old  times,  an 
officer  came  m  to  know  if  he 
could  have  any  ovsters,  for  which 
Yalta  is  famous :  but  on  bdng  told 
that  the  boats  had  returned  with- 
out any,  so  that  he  must  wait 
till  morning,  he  insisted  that  he 
had  a  right  to  some,  since  he  had 
brought  as  a  present  to  the  hostess 
two  oyster-kmves  and  an  Army 
Listy  of  which  articles  he  said  he  had 
conceived  she  must  be  very  much 
in  want  In  vain  she  assured  the 
British  sub.  that  she  should  only  be 
too  delighted  to  let  him  have  some, 
could  they  be  procured — he  still  in- 
sisted on  the  Imives  and  Army  list 
But  the  most  amusing  part  of  this 
little  scene  was  that  ne  insisted  on 
^ing  English  to  mine  host,  a 
'^ncEman,    and   very  indifferent 

"«wy  eiyoyed  this  extremely 
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ludicrous  scene,  I  was  obliged  to 
come  to  the  rescue  of  our  fair  friend 
by  assuring  the  gentleman  of  the 
oyster-knives  and  Army  list  that  I 
had  a  prior  claim  to  his,  since  I  had 
known  the  lady  ten  years  befoTCL 
but  that,  notwithstanding  our  old 
acquaintance,  I  had  been  unable  to 
procure  any  oysters,  as  there  were 
none.  After  a  cup  of  very  good 
coffee  we  retired,  not  to  bed  but  to 
the  planks,  where,  rolling  ourselves 
up  m  our  blankets,  with  our  sad- 
dles for  pillows,  we  were  soon  fast 
asleep,  little  dreaming  of  what  was 
before  us  on  the  next  daj. 

We  were  up  betimes  m  the  morn- 
ing, and  went  to  the  river  to  wash, 
taking  our  horses  to  water  with  ua 
At  SIX  o'clock  the  breakfast  was 
ready,  and  about  seven  we  set  off  to- 
waros  Alupka,but  as  there  were  seve- 
ral places  to  see  on  the  road,  we  sent 
on  the  servants  with  the  baggi^ 
telling  them  to  await  us  at  Alupka^ 
distant  about  ten  miles. 

The  country  about  Yalta  is  per- 
haps the  most  beautiful  of  the  whole 
coast :  the  town  of  Yalta  is  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  a  lovely  vallev  run- 
ning down  from  the  Yaila  Moun- 
tains, which  form  a  background; 
down  this  valley  there  winds  a  beau- 
tiful stream,  in  which  we  performed 
our  ablutions,  and  which  is  crossed 
close  to  the  sea  by  a  handsome 
stone  bridge.  The  ride  from  here 
to  Alupka  is  most  interesting,  for 
the  coast  is  studded  with  the  villas 
and  seats  of  the  Russian  nobility,  of 
which  the  first  for  good  taste,  though 
not  for  size,  is  Livadia,  belonging  to 
Count  Pototski  The  site  of  this 
residence  is  admirably  chosen,  as  the 
views  from  it  are  mai^nificent ;  from 
this  spot  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
Aiyu-Dagh  can  be  traced  with  won- 
derfiil  accuracy,  and  the  best  view  is 
obtained  of  Yalta,  with  the  trolley 
behind  it  The  grounds  belonging  to 
this  house  are  of  almost  park-like 
dimensions,  and  are  laid  out  in  a 
picturesque  style,  as  wdl  as  kept  very 
clean;  while  the  house  itself,  though 
still  unfinished,  is  in  eoually  good 
taste  with  the  grounda  The  graiter 
part  of  the  furniture  was  removed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  but 
still  enough  remained  to  show  that 
the  propnetor  is  a  liberal  patron  of 
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the  fine  arts.  The  chapel  in  the 
hooae  is  decorated  in  a  chaste  and 
simple  style,  auite  in  accordance 
with  the  idea  of  a  place  of  domestic 
worship,  which  is  there  carried  on, 
accordmg  to  the  rites  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  during  the  time  the 
owner  resides  at  his  marine  villa. 
The  man  who  showed  ns  the  house 
said  that  once  during  the  war  the 
French  landed  a  few  men  at  Yalta, 
who,  as  the  inhabitants  had  left 
their  homes,  commenced  plundering 
the  place,  while  some  of  them  wan- 
dered up  the  country— one  coming 
to  Liyadia,  where  he  selected  sucn 
articles  as  took  his  fancy  amon^  the 
furniture  and  books,  and  insisted 
upon  having  transport  provided  to 
Yalta.  Our  Ruide,  not  wishing  to 
promote  his  m-will,  gave  a  waggon 
and  pair  of  oxen,  which  the  French- 
man filled  with  loot,  and  made  the 
best  of  his  way  back  to  the  ship 
with  his  booty.  The  next  place  is 
Orianda,  belonging  to  the  Ihnpresa- 
Dowager  of  Russia.  In  this  there  is 
great  magnificence  displayed,  but  venr 
little  artistic  judgment.  The  build- 
ing is  a  square  block,  with  a  pretty 
Pompeian  court  in  the  centre :  in 
the  rooms  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
splendour,  to  which  the  man  who 
snowed  us  over  the  place  expected 
we  should  pay  as  much  respect  as 
if  the  Tzaritza  were  actually  present 
in  person.  Some  of  the  chimnejr- 
pieces  are  good  specimens  of  Cri- 
mean marble.  The  grounds  are 
extensive,  and  enclose  some  very 
fine  bola  rocks,  and  a  part  of 
them  is  laid  out  as  a  deer-park 
that  seems  pretty  well  stocked.  On 
the  whole,  tnis  imperial  residence,  to 
view  which  we  were  obliged  to  get 
cards  from  a  Major  Somebody,  uie 
superintendent,  md  not  please  us 
nearly  so  well  as  the  Bijou  we  had 
seen  just  before.  Orianda  is  not 
yet  quite  finished,  a 
owner  has  not  yet, 
it ;  the  spot  it  stan 
occupied  by  an  en 
rock. 

Along  the  road  i 
number  of  officers 
some  on  horseback, 
on  the  miserable  bi 
in    camp  hj  the 
ate  name  of  anima 
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which  they  had  great  trouble  to  get 
along,  and  others  were  on  foot. 
These  latter  were  chiefly  officers  of 
the  Highland  Division,  who  wore 
their  kilts,  much  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  natives.  I  don't  remember 
meeting  a  single  French  officer  on 
the  south  coast,  while  our  countiymen 
were  there  in  shoals;  here  as  else- 
where it  was  shown  that  the  passion 
for  travelling  is  inherent  in  the  nation. 
At  Simpheropol  there  were  crowds  of 
Englishmen,  some  of  whom  had  no 
reason  to  speak  well  of  the  honesty 
of  the  Russians.  One  Highlander 
had  his  dirk  stolen  out  of  tiie 
sheath  during  a  public  promenade ; 
a  party  of  three  officers,  who  were  at 
Simpheropol  during  the  Easter  festi- 
val, had  eveiything  stolen  out  of 
their  room  at  the  hotel  while  they 
were  at  church  on  Easter  Eve,  so 
that  one  of  them  was  obliged  to  be 
left  behind  as  a  hostage,  while  the 
others  returned  to  camp  in  order  to 
obtain  the  necessary  funds  to  paj 
the  hotel  bilL  Complaints  of  this 
were  made  to  the  Russian  police ; 
but  though  it  was  said  the  thieves 
were  in  custody  and  the  property 
recovered,  nothing  was  returned,  till 
at  last  the  hostage  went  to  the  go- 
vernor of  the  town,  who  soon  ar- 
ranged the  affair,  nor  would  he 
permit  the  hotel-keeper  to  charge 
for  the  time  the  hostage  was  living 
in  his  house. 

After  Orianda,  we  pushed  on  to- 
wards Alupka,  in  the  hope  of  there 
finding  our  baggage  and  limcheon,  of 
which  we  now  began  to  stand  in 
need.  About  a  mile,  however,  before 
we  reached  Alupka,  we  were  stopped 
by  a  provengcu,  who  stood  at  the 
door  of  his  house  and  invited  us  in 
to  try  his  wines,  which,  from  his 
appearance,  he  had  done  with  eveiy 
one  who  passed  that  way  since 
morning.    He  told  us  that  he  had 
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were  to  us,  for  they  were  in  the  wxtois 
of  the  south  of  France,  ana  the 
singefs  utterance  was  not  at  all 
improved  by  the  potations  he  had 
evidently  indulged  in  that  morn- 
ing. On  reaching  Alupka,  we  dis- 
covered, to  our  i^inite  disgust,  that 
our  servants  had  gone  on^  as  they 
had  kept  to  the  mam  road  mstead  of 
turning  down  to  the  village.  We 
consequently  took  a  hurried  view  of 
the  celebrated  chateau  of  Prince 
Woronzoflf,  with  which  we  were  all 
much  delighted  :  the  dining-hall  and 
library  are  very  fine  rooms,  the  latter, 
it  is  said,  formerly  contained  a  splen- 
did collection  of  books.  They  must 
have  been  chiefly  foreign,  as  the 
man  pointed  out  to  us  the  space 
occupied  by  the  Russian  books,  bear- 
ing a  very  small  proportion  to  the 
rest,  though  I  believe  quite  as  much 
as  could  be  filled  by  the  really  good 
works  in  that  lan^uajB;e,  the  Kus- 
sian  literature  consisting  chiefly  of 
translations.  All  these  books,  and 
the  more  valuable  of  the  paintings 
and  furniture,  were  sent  into  the  in- 
terior at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  hy 
the  careful  steward.  The  Prince  is 
said  to  have  been  much  displeased  at 
this ;  "  for,**  said  he,  "  I  am  quite  sure 
such  enlightened  soldiers  as  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  would  not  iiuure 
anything  belonging  to  me."  The 
house  itself  was  designed  and  con- 
structed b^  English  architects,  and 
has  a  very  imposing  appearance  from 
the  sea.  The  grounds,  too,  are  beau- 
tifully laid  out,  with  several  small 
ciystalline  pools  that  contain  tame 
trout  The  south  coast  of  the  Crimea 
is  remarkable  for  the  abundance  and 
excellent  quality  of  the  water^  small 
clear  brooks  of  which  are  contmually 
crossing  the  road,  and  they  proved  a 
great  luxury  to  our  horses  during  the 
trip.    The  man  who  showed  us  the 

flace  was  delighted  when  he  found 
could  talk  Russian,  and  knew  some 
of  the  Prince's  Menus  in  Russia.  He 
oflered  to  give  us  rooms  in  the 
chateau,  if  we  chose  to  remain  for 
the  night,  and  told  us  to  return  in 
about  six  weeks,  when  the  Prince 
himself  would  be  there  and  treat  us 
in  a  more  hospitable  manner  than  he 
was  able  to  do.  We  were,  however, 
anxious  to  get  on  in  order  to  over- 
take  our  baggage  and  provisions 
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before  they  reached  the  place  where 
we  intended  to  take  up  our  quar- 
ters for  the  ni^t,  which  was 
a  deserted  villa  oy  the  sea-side, 
belonging  to  Count  Perovsky.  As 
we  r^e  abng,  we  were  all  specu- 
lating upon  giving  our  horses  loose- 
boxes  in  the  empty  rooms  of  the 
place — some  chose  the  drawing-room, 
others  the  boudoir,  &c.,  for  their 
steeds.  It  had  been  raining  for  about 
an  hour  before  we  reached  Alupka. 
so  we  were  all  tolerably  wet,  ana 
there  did  not  seem  any  prospect  of 
its  leaving  offl  We  cantered  on 
merrily  enough  at  first,  expecting  at 
every  turn  of  the  road  to  aescnr  our 
luncneon ;  as  we  inquired  of  dinerent 
people  whom  we  met  if  they  had  seen 
our  servants  on  ahead,  some  said  they 
must  have  passed  two  hours,  others 
only  half  an  hour.  At  length  we  de- 
cried them,  as  we  supposed,  standing 
on  the  roaa  about  a  mile  and  a  half  be- 
fore us  :  this  gave  us  renewed  hope,  but 
before  we  had  diminished  the  distance 
a  mile,  we  could  distinguish  that  there 
was  a  cart;  so  this  party  could  not  be 
ours,  for  we  had  only  pack  animals. 
On  coining  up,  we  round  it  was 
somebody's  bai^age  that  had  broken 
down,  and  couM  not  be  carried  either 
way,  as  the  road  in  some  places  had 
be^  carried  away  by  the  mountain 
torrents,  while  the  owners  of  the  cart 
were  gone  on  to  Alupka.  It  was 
now  getting  late  in  the  afternoon, 
and  we  were  ail  feeling  the  effects  of 
our  long  ride  in  the  shape  of  sharp- 
ened appetites,  as  we  had  eaten  no- 
thing smce  six  o'clock,  when  one  of  the 
party  providentially  mscovered  in  his 
nolster  a  bottle  of  sherry,  and  another 
a  small  loaf  that  he  had  Drought  from 
SimpheropoL  We  soon  had  the  neck 
o£f  the  bottle,  and  discussed  its  con- 
tents, and  tne  bread  was  shared, 
though  I  think  our  horses  got  tJie 
creator  part  of  that,  as  their  long  fast 
began  to  tell  upon  them.  After  this 
we  descried  another  party  of  bag- 
gagers  on  before  us— these  must  he 
ours;  so  we  gave  chase,  but  were 
again  doomed  to  disappointment  By 
tms  time  we  were  opposite  our  in- 
tended halting-place  for  the  night, 
which  we  could  see  far  below  us,  near 
the  sea — a  square  house  with  turrets 
at  the  comers.  A  consultation  was 
held  as  to  whether  we  had  better  re- 
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maio  here  for  the  night ;  but  when  it 
was  remembered  we  had  nothing  for 
ouTBeives  or  horses,  we  determmed 
to  overtake  the  servants,  and  if 
possible  to  bring  them  back.  A 
little  iiuther  on  we  came  to  a  de- 
serted Cossack  station,  where  we 
saw  a  red  jacket  hanginjg^  up  to  dr^, 
with  a  fora£e-cap  bearing  the  regi- 
mental number  of  one  of  our  men. 
^  Here  they  are  at  last  !**  was  the 
universal  ciy,  which  brought  out  the 
owner  of  the  garments  in  questioiL 
who  turned  out  to  be  the  servant  of 
another  i)artv,  who  were  gone  out  to 
shoot  while  he  prepared  the  dinner. 
He  told  us  that  our  men  had  passed 
about  an  hour  before,  and  that  they 
were  going  on  till  they  came  to  some 
village,  the  name  of  which  they  had 
forgotten.  We  knew,  that  if  they  kept 
the  road,  they  would  come  to  no  vil- 
lage till  they  reached  Baidar,  which 
was  then  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  dis- 
tant— ^rather  a  pleasant  prospect  with 
our  jaded  animals !  but  there  was  no 
help  for  it. 

The  elevated  table-land  between 
Alupka  and  Phorus  terminates  in 
bola  precipices  that  in  many  places 
overhang  the  road  which  winds 
along  at  their  base ;  while  on  the 
other  side  there  is  a  beautiful  slope 
down  to  the  sea.  which  is  covered 
with  verdure,  enlivened  and  varie- 
gated by  the  fruit  trees  in  full  blos- 
som, while  villas  and  villages  are 
nestled  in  picturesque  spots,  which 
were  at  that  time,  alas  !  desert- 
ed, and  many  of  them  in  ruins ;  for 
the  Cossacks  had  held  this  coast 
French  marauding  parties  from  the 
valley  of  Baidar,  visited  them  oc- 
casionally durinff  the  war.  I  remem- 
ber, in  Septemoer  1855,  being  at 
Phorus,  and  seeing  a  party  return 
from  a  successful  expedition^  when 
they  had  succeeded  in  capturing  six 
horses^  several  head  of  cattle^  as  well 
as  brmging  off  many  articles  of 
domestic  fmmiture.  I  tried  to  pur- 
chase one  of  the  horses,  for  wmch 
the  captors  wanted  80  fr.,  but  the 
officer  m  charge  of  the  picket  would 
not  allow  it  to  be  sold.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  Pass  of  Phorus,  a  dense 
fog  came  rolling  in  from  the  sea,  that, 
at  the  elevation  we  were,  completely 
enveloped  us^d  concealed  this  beau- 
tiful spot.    The  Woronzoff  Road  is 
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here  wonderfully  constructed,  and 
after  passing  through  a  tunnel  in  the 
rock,  commences  winding  up  to  the 
top  of  the  Pass  in  zigzags.  The  arch 
at  the  summit  had  once  oeen  an  out- 
post of  the  French,  but  we  now  found 
it  abandoned.  Just  below  the  arch- 
way the  road  had  been  cut  by  a 
trench,  which  formed  a  serious  ob- 
stacle to  excursionists  who  took  carts 
with  them :  and  it  is  said  that  the 
men  of  tnis  outpost  were  in  the 
habit  of  filling  it  in  for  a  cormdera- 
Hon,  only  to  open  it  in  order  to 
levy  toll  upon  the  next  party.  Of 
course  this  was  done  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  the  au- 
thorities. 

After  a  long  weary  descent  of  about 
three  miles,  we  arrived,  just  as  it  was 
growing  dark,  way-worn  and  wet 
through,  at  the  entrance  of  the  vil- 
la^ of  Baidar,  where,  to  our  infinite 
delight,  we  found  our  baggage  wait- 
ing us  at  the  side  of  the  road, 
and  not  a  few  were  the  blessings  be-  • 
stowed  on  the  hapless  servants  who 
had  led  us  such  a  chase.  Here  an- 
other difficulty  met  us :  we  found  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
had  gone  to  Balaklava  to  embark  for 
Baltchick ;  but  after  a  little  trouble 
we  found  a  deserted  house,  with  some 
sheds  for,  the  horses,  who  were  hearti- 
Iv  glad  to  see  the  termination  of  their 
daps  work^  as  we  had  never  drawn 
bit  for  thirteen  hours,  and  ridden 
about  forty  miles.  Having  made  our 
steeds  comfortable^  we  next  thought 
of  ourselves.  With  a  few  sticks  a 
fire  was  soon  kindled  on  the  hearth 
of  the  deserted  hovel,  and  the  camp- 
kettle  filled  with  tne  contents  of 
various  tins  of  preserved  soup— for 
we  did  not  stay  to  consider  which 
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the  place  not  exactly  what  a  sanitary 
commissioner  would  have  chosen  for 
a  sleeping  apartment.  We  slept, 
however,  soundly  till  the  sun  was 
hi^h  above  the  horizon,  and  on  awak- 
enmg  felt  none  the  worse,  except  per- 
haps a  little  stiff  from  the  exercise  of 
theprevious  day. 

The  ride  back  to  camp  from  Baidar 
was  not  verv  interestmg,  since  all 
the  camps  and  villages  weredeserted. 
The  view  from  the  villa  of  Count 
Perovsky,  at  the  end  of  the  valley, 
was  fine  ;  it  embraced  nearly  the 
whole  of  that  fertile  country  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  but  tms  was 
now  rendered  an  uninhabited  desert, 
for  during  our  absence  the  exodus  of 
the  Tartars  had  taken  place,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  these  harmless 
men  will  be  better  treated  at  i^e 
hands  of  the  Turkish  authorities  tha^ 
they  have  been  by  the  Russians.  It 
is  strange  to  hear  the  Russian  inha- 
bitants of  the  Crimea  comr^|ain  of 
the  want  of  gratitude  of  the  Tartars. 
They  ought  to  be  grateful  to  the 
Russians  for  spoiling  them  of  their 
birthright,  for  at  the  present  time 
the  best  parts  of  the  Crimea  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  The 
only  Russian  liked  by  the  Tartars  is 
Prince  Woronzoff,  for  whom  they 
are  all  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives, 
because  the  Prince  has  always  treated 
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them  kindly  and  justly.  At  Alupka, 
when  he  was  building  his  chateau, 
he  wanted  the  ground  occupied  by 
their  mosque,  but  he  would  not  take 
it  without  the  consent  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, promising  to  build  them  an- 
other and  finer  place  of  worship,  and 
to  commemorate  the  ancient  one  by 
a  verse  in  Arabic  from  the  Koran 
in  that  part  of  the  chateau  where 
it  stood,  which  promise  he  most 
religiously  kept ;  and  on  the  spot  for- 
meny  occupied  by  the  mosque  there 
is  a  fine  portico  with  an  inscription 
in  Arabic,  to  the  effect  that  ^  there 
is  no  god  but  Ood,  and  Mahomet 
is  his  prophet"  He  is,  however, 
much  blamed  for  this  treatment  of 
the  Tartars  by  his  countrymen,  who 
say  that  it  tends  to  make  them  re- 
fractory. As  we  approached  the 
camps,  the  old  sounds  of  drums  and 
bugles  made  us  feel  like  schoolboys 
returning  to  school  after  the  hoUdays, 
and  I  must  say  like  them,  most  un- 
^'^lUinglVy  for  we  had  had  a  delightfid 
trip,  and  by  far  the  most  successful 
of  any  that  were  undertaken  out  of 
the  camp,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  day.  But  we  all  i^reed  that  we 
would  not  be  disappomted.  and  re- 
solved to  go  and  pass  a  ni^t  at  the 
turreted  house  of  Count  Perovsky, 
which  we  had  missed  through  the 
stupidity  of  our  servants. 
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MB  BnTTLE*S  BBVIBW. 


Many  clever  people  have  written 
excellent  Histories  of  English  Liter- 
ature. They  tell  us  a  great' deal 
about  Chaucer,  and  Spensen  and 
Shakespeare^ — about  styles  or  com- 
position, ana  the  changes  of  taste, — 
but  they  never  yet  have  told  us  what 
Literature  ia  What  is  Literature  % 
Is  a  i)lay-bill  literature,  even  when  it 
contains  laborious  antiquarianism, 
deep  geographical  inquiries  as  to  the 
outline  of  Bithynia  and  disquisitions 
on  the  Pyrrhic  Dance,  or  the  length 
of  petticoat  of  the  Yii;Kins  of  the 
Sun)  Is  a  sermon  pulHished  ''by 
request"  of  a  decent  congregation — 
which  fell  asleep  before  it  could  hear 
the  end  of  it — ^literature )  Is  an  in- 
dignant letter  (paid  for  as  an  adver- 
tisement), wherein  Brutus  Junior 
threatens  a  village  churchwarden 
for  refusing  him  a  sitting  in  church, 
literature  %  Are  the  letters,  marked 
respectively  1,  2,  3  and  4,  up  to  the 
round  dozen,  in  the  hostile  corre- 
spondence between  Swiffins,  stock- 
broker, Fulham,  and  Snodge,  dry- 
salter,  Muswell  Hill,  literature  1 
Why  did  thev  quarrel  about  that 
Newfoundland  doe,  which  came  out 
all  dripping  from  tne  Serpentine,  and 
shook  itself  in  the  most  snobbish 
manner  over  the  apparel  of  a  young 
lady,  **  whose  name  it  is  needless  to 
introduce  in  this  very  unpleasant 
affair"— <but  which  we  know  to  be 
Sophia  Groby — old  Groby's  daugh- 
ter, Fleet  Street)— and  after  a  week's 
an^  interchange  of  epistolary  ame- 
nities, with  fieiy  aUusions  to  pistols 
for  two  (and  no  coffee)— jend  by  dis- 
covering that  the  saf^ious  Ponto 
meant  no  personal  disrespect  either 
to  Swiffins  or  the  interesting  young 
lady  whose  name,  &c. ;  and  t£at  even 
if  he  had,  he  was  not  the  property, 
and  therdbre  not  under  the  control, 
of  Snodge  of  Muswell  HIE  Is  this 
Literature  ?  I  suppose  it  is ;  for, 
judging  from  my  own  experience, 
most  writings  of  the  present  day  are 
literature,  and  most  of  the  people 
you  meet  are  literary  men. 

I  am  a  literary  man.  I  never 
wrote  anything  but  once,— long  ago, 
in  my  nonage, — and  when  I  ki^w  no 
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better.  I  composed  a  poem— rather 
a  long  one — ^in  blank  verse,  and  on 
an  everyday  kind  of  subject.  I 
don't  mmd  mentioning  the  title,  as 
it  is  very  descriptive  of  the  contents, 
and  JOM  may  judge  of  the  sensation 
it  might  perhaps  have  created  if  it 
had  appeared  in  print.  It  was  called, 
"  Summer  Eiyoyments,  or  the  best 
method  of  spending  a  month  or  two 
at  the  Sea-side  pfoasantly,  with  a 
description  of  tne  Ryde  Regatta, 
and  a  visit  to  Plymouth  DocE"  I 
tell  you  it  has  lain  for  five  and  twenty 
years  in  my  desk.  I  never  showed 
it  but  to  two  friends.  Both  are  since 
dead.  I  don't  insinuate  that  it  was 
in  consequence  of  what  they  read, 
but  it  certainlj^  happened  that  they 
both  died  within  two  years.  Their 
verdict  was  not  satisfactory,  and  I 
meekly  bowed.  I  left  Parnassus  to 
the  more  ambitious  creatures  who 
are  content  to  browse  on  the  scanty 
herba^  at  the  root  of  that  barren 
elevation,  and  betook  myself  to  other 
pursuits.  I  came  down  in  ten  or 
twelve  years  to  the  village  in  which 
I  still  reside ;  the  poem  was  still  in 
my  drawer.  I  haa  not  looked  at  it 
myself  since  the  premature  demise  of 
my  two  critics  :  but  an  evil  influence 
was  upon  me.  I  mentioned  one  even- 
ing, quite  by  accident,  at  the  tea- 
taole  of  the  Miss  Whipsties,  that  I  had 
written  a  poem,  about  four  times  the 
length  of  Paradise  Lost,  and  from 
that  hour  my  fate  was  sealed.  I  was 
a  literary  man.  I  said  it  was  four 
times  as  long  as  Paradise  Lost.  I 
could  not  have  been  looked  on  with 
more  respect  if  it  had  been  four  times 
as  good.  I  was  the  referee, — the 
guide ;  the  final  judge  in  all  affairs 
Bterary  and  poetical  to  the  whole 
village.  It  even  changed  my  name. 
I  us(m1  to  be  Mr  Buttle  of  the  Aslies 
— ^there  was  a  rumour  that  some  time 
or  other,  before  the  memory  of  man. 
three  or  those  graceful  trees  had 
stood  upon  my  lawn — and  I  thought 
it  sounded  very  welL  But  now  I 
was  only  known  as  Buttle  the  Poet. 
"  Our  Bard"—"  our  Inspired  Neigh- 
bour," or  more  simply  ^  Buttle,  as 
if  that  great  name  conveyed  all  that 
2h 
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was  required,  like  Pope  or  Dryden, 
were  the  modes  of  designating  my 
humble  self.  I  was  positively  ashamed 
of  the  adulation  of  the  whole  parish. 
I  read  the  LiftofHavley^  and  thought 
how  contemptible  1  must  look :  I, 
who  had  not  even  written  the  Trv- 
umphs  of  Temper f  and  yet  was  co- 
tooed  more  reverently  than  that  hero 
of  twaddle  and  tea.  And  my  fame 
spread.    There  was  not  an  aspiring 

genius  in  the  county^  who  published 
is  poems  by  subscnption,  who  did 
not  call  on  me,  as  an  elder  and  more 
successful  brother  in  the  tuneful  art, 
and  make  up  his  mind  to  my  contri- 
bution for  half-a-dozen  copies.  No- 
bodv  had  ever  read  my  work — how 
could  they  1  It  was  tied  up  in  lots  of 
brown  paper,  and  was  always  under 
lock  and  key.  Nobody  had  ever 
heard  its  name,  or  knew  its  subject, 
and  yet  the  great  fact  was  impressed 
upon  them  all  that  I  was  a  distin- 

fiished  author — a  recognised  poet 
hey  had  faint  recollections  of  a 
flaming  panegyric  in  the  Quarterly  ; 
they  thought  even  I  had  been  fa- 
vourably noticed  in  Blackwood,  I 
was  one  of  England's  lions — in  fact, 
I  was  a  literary  man.  What  was  the 
use  of  resisting  ?  Was  I  to  go  and 
tell  everyone  I  met  that  I  was  no- 
body? Was  I  to  sink  contentedly 
into  plain  Mr  Buttle  of  the  Ashes 
again,  and  quit  the  glorious  com- 
mny  of  the  ^rrons.  and  Scotts^  and 
Campbells :  to  excnange  a  designa- 
tion, derived,  I  confess,  from  works 
which  had  no  existence,  for  another 
which  was  also  derived  from  some 
supposed  trees,  which  in  all  probabi- 
lity had  never  existed  either  1  No. 
I  rejoiced  in  the  double  imposture, 
and  sat  on  my  aiiy  throne,  a  poet 
without  a  poem,  and  proprietor  of 
the  Ashes,  without  a  branch  or  leaf. 
Our  village  is  very  beautiful,  and 
in  the  summer  people  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  eiyoy  its 
bracing  air.  There  are  lodging- 
houses  by  the  dozen  which  are  empty 
all  the  rest  of  the  year,  but  make 
hay  while  the  sun  smnes  during  the 
four  months  of  hot  weather.  Our 
neighbourhood  has  a  good  number  of 
cunositi^which  it  is  indispensable 
to  see.  There  are  the  ruins  of  a 
Roman  villa,  consisting  of  the  end  of 
a  cow-shed ;  and  a  Runic  inscription 
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on  a  flat  stone,  which  appears  to  me 
to  be  very  like  the  first  efforts  of  a 
juvenile  mason  practising  epitaphs 
on  a  broken  tombstone.  Then  there 
is  an  echo  at  one  of  the  hills,  which 
repeats  any  name  you  call  to  it  seven 
times  at  mghtand  nine  times  during 
the  day.  And  at  last  I  plainly  per- 
ceived that  I  myself  was  considered 
one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  place,  no 
less  than  the  villa  or  the  inscription. 
Foolish-looking  people— gentlemen 
in  shooting-jackets,  and  ladies  in 
enormous  hats  (and  all  with  sketch- 
ing materials  in  their  hands)— stood 
constantly  at  my  g&te :  and  when  I 
happened  to  waSc  aown  to  the 
^ocer's  or  to  the  post-office,  a  gror- 
tified  whisper  was  interchanged. 
"  That's  the  Bard !"  witii  a  pause  of 
admiration,  from  the  lady.  "  Is  that 
the  Old  Cove  1"  with  a  tone  (some- 
times) of  disappointment,  from  her 
dirty-bearded,  foreign-looldng  com- 
pamon.  I  walked  on  with  the  ut- 
most composure.  I  was  not  a  bit 
puffed  up,  but  rejoiced  in  seeing  that 
admiration  (the  healthiest  and  most 
enjoyable  of  all  states  of  mind)  was 
not  quite  extinct  in  this  sneering, 
depreciating,  self-satisfied  age  of  the 
world.  What  did  it  matter  to  them, 
poor  souls  !  that  this  tribute  was 
paid  to  the  wrong  man  ?  They  were 
as  happy  as  if  they  were  expressinc^ 
their  appreciation  of  the  greatest  m 
poets.  1  looked  on  myself  as  a  mere 
emblem  or  representative.  When  I 
met  a  gaze  of  gratified  wonder,  and 
saw  a  flush  of  pleasure  on  the  cheek 
of  some  fair  enthusiast  of  eighteen,  I 
put  them  down  to  the  credit  of  Ten- 
nyson or  Macaulay.  I  considered 
things  of  that  sort  as  honours  paid 
to  hterature  in  the  abstract ;  and 
perceived  what  a  reading,  poetisinji^, 
fanciful  generation  we  still  are,  in 
spite  of  railroads  and  joint-stock 
Imnks,— as  you  can  judge  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  people  by  the  apphnuiB 
l>estowed  on  *^Ood  Save  the  Qaeo^ 
even  when  played  on  the  poomfc  tf 
fiddles.  ^ 

But  this  position  of  digni^  mi^ 
honour  was  not  wit^  ^ 

backs.  It  entailed  ; 
trouble  in  reading  1^ 
of  little  volumes  sei 
carrier's  parcel  every 
fluttering  words  in  1 
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panying  these  presentation  -  copies, 
generally  gave  a  broad  hint  that  "  the 
opinion  of  so  well-known  a  master  of 
the  lyre  (sometimes  *  harp,'  and  once 
'Muse's  reed')  would  be  treasured 
as  a  memorial  of  condescension,  and 
studied  as  a  lesson  for  future  eflfbrts." 
So  I  had  to  read  with  attention  in- 
numerable lines  which  had  no  sort  of 
meaning,  and  then  frame  a  reply  such 
as  not  to  shock  my  own  sense  of 
truth,  or  break  the  juvenile  aspirant's 
hopea  There  has  nothing  so  much 
surprised  me,  in  my  large  experience 
among  the  small  Ay  of  the  present 
day,  as  the  diffusion  of  poetic  feeling, 
witn  the  total  absence  of  poetic 
power.  You  read  a  volimie  of  fault- 
less versification  without  a  thought 
in  it  from  beginning  to  end.  You 
feel  perfectly  assured  that  the  author 
has  taste,  feeling,  sentiment,  ten 
fingers,  and  an  admirable  ear;  and 
yet  that  he  is  no  more  of  a  poet  than 
a  cheesemonger.  What  are  you  to 
say  to  such  a  person  f  The  man  has 
poetry  in  him  ;  he  has  filled  his 
mind  with  the  purple  tints  of  clouds, 
the  scent  of  dymg  roses,  the  glimmer 
of  distant  stars.  With  all  these  con- 
stituents of  poetry,  are  you  to  be  a 
hard-hearted,  truth-speaking  old  in- 
quisitor, and  tell  the  poor  feUow  he  is 
nofc  a  poet,  an^^  more  thui  a  painter^s 
pallet  is  a  picture,  or  a  bunch  of 
grapes  a  bottle  of  champagne,  or  a 
square  yard  of  wind  in  a  Uignland 
bagpipe  the  "  March  of  the  Cameron 
Men  1  Not  I.  I  am  not  going  to 
damp  youthftil  aspirings  by  any  such 
sentence  as  that  It  is  better  to 
write  namby-pambies,  and  fancy  your- 
self immortal,  than  to  keep  a  yacht 
and  a  meerschaum,  and  believe  (which 
is  not  far  from  being  the  case)  that 
you  have  no  intellect  at  alL  Therefore, 
scribble  on,  my  good  fellow ;  it  at  all 
events  improves  your  spelling,  and  it 
is  just  possible  you  may  hit  on  a  line, 
or  a  stanza,  or  even  a  poem,  which 
will  give  you  real  fame ;  for  there 
seems  a  good  deal  of  luck  in  litera- 
ture, as  in  eveiything  else.  Page 
after  page  disappears  under  your  con- 
temptuous thumb ;  and  then  all  of  a 
sudden,  in  the  middle  of  a  dreary 
desert  of  sand  and  barrenness,  you 
hear  the  waving  of  green  leaves  and 
the  gush  of  water.  You  have  lit 
upon  an  oasis,  and  feel  certain  that 


the  water  and  the  trees  burst  forth 
by  the  merest  chance.  Pause  and 
refresh  yourself  on  the  unexpected 
grass,  for  the  wilderness  is  all  around 
you.  You  will  not  find  another  blade 
during  the  whole  of  your  pilgrimage, 
till  you  reach  the  Mecca  of  the  last 
woiti ;  and  don't  perplex  yourself  by 
asking  why  the  man  who  wrote  these 
ten  lines  cud  not  write  all  the  rest  as 
good,  or  by  wondering  how  the  man 
who  wrote  such  Quantities  of  unre- 
deemed rubbish  tnroughout  the  re- 
mainder of  the  volimie  happened  to 
light  upon  these.  These  are  mysteries 
which  it  is  impossible  to  explain; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  they  will  not 
be  very  diflBcult  to  exemplify.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  a  work  submitted  to 
my  superior  judgment  by  a  person — 
to  me  unknown — who  merely  had  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  me  once  or 
twice  as  I  strolled  to  the  butcher's, 
during  her  residence  at  the  water- 
cure  establishment  at  the  upper  end 
of  our  village.  Her  residence ;  so  it 
was  a  lady,  and  at  the  water-cure 
establishment ;  so  her  judgment  is 
not  of  the  best,  and  the  collection 
she  sent  me  was  evidently  written 
under  the  influence  of  the  heavy 
douche,  alternated  with  attacks  of 
delirium  tremens;  and  sometimes, 
too — for  there  is  no  denying  the  man 
has  both  power  and  pathos— under 
the  purer  influence  of  true  feeling 
and  the  tenderest  inspiration.  His 
name  is  Charles  G.  Eastman,  a 
Yankee  of  the  most  nasal  utterance 
and  undoubted  breed ;  who  has  writ- 
ten, as  you  shall  see  ere  long,  plati- 
tudes broader  and  flatter  than  our 
proverbial  philosophy  can  number, 
and  charming  little  lyrics,  such  as  no 
American  author  has  surpassed.  First, 
for  the  douche.  Can  any  amount  of 
cold  water  tumbling  on  your  naked 
shoulders,  or  wet  sneets  enveloping 
your  shivering  body,  account  for  the 
infinite  inani^  of  Isabel  ? — 

Are  thy  thooglits  upon  the  tea, 

Isabel  f 
Are  thy  thoufl^ta  upon  the  tea, 

Isabel? 
All  day  sitting, 
ThinkiDg,  knitting, 
Soaroely  ever  looking  sHly  np  as  formerly 
at  me; 
Where's  Uiy  chatter  t 
WhatTs  the  matter! 

Isabel? 
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Are  thy  thoughts  upon  the  sea, 

Isabel? 
With  a  lover  on  the  sea, 

Isabel? 
Poor  aunt  Liszy 
Was  so  dizzy 
When  the  symptoms  made  appearanoe  of 
tms  maiden  malady ! 
And  the  labours 
Of  the  neighbours, 

Isabel! 

Are  thy  thoughts  upon  the  sea, 

Isabel? 
With  "that  feUow"  on  the  sea, 

Isabel? 
That  poor  hoddy. 
That  nobody, 
Have  you  ever  seen  him  noticed  by  the 
first  society  ? 
Mind  thy  mother. 
Love  another, 

Isabel! 

Are  thy  thoughts  upon  the  sea, 

Isabel? 
Are  they  still  upon  the  sea, 

Isabel? 
Hear  thy  betters ! 
Bum  his  letters ! 
Let  thy  very  kind  relations  make  a  proper 
match  for  thee. 
Cash  and  station — 
Rich  relation — 

Isabel! 

If  thy  heart  is  on  the  sea, 

Isabel, 
And  th^  thoughts  are  on  the  sea. 

It  IS  well. 
Round  thy  lover 
Let  them  hover 
Though  thy  mother  says  old  Skinflint  has 
more  mortgages  than  he  I 
Thy  lipiT  honey- 
Sold  for  money — 

Isabel! 

The  indignant  reader,  unless  he 
had  my  experience  in  the  detection  of 
diamonds,  would  throw  away  the 
whole  heap  as  only  consisting  of 
mud.  Let  nim  beware  of  doing  any 
such  thing ;  the  Eoh-i-noor  is  not  far 
off.    Listen  to  this  dirge — 

1. 
SofUy! 
She  is  lying 

With  her  lips  apart. 
Softly! 
She  is  dying 

Of  a  broken  heart. 

ou  ,  .  Whkperl 
She  is  going 

To  hor  final  rest. 
- .-   .  Whlppor  ! 

Life  !•  growing 

Dim  witlOii  h^-r  breast. 


3. 
Gently  I 
She  is  sleeping ; 

She  has  breathed  hor  last ! 
Gently! 
While  you  're  weeping 

She  to  Heaven  has  past ! 

With  some  affectation  in  the  break 
of  the  lines  this  is  veiy  sweet.  But 
after  this  we  travel  through  intoler> 
able  jungle,  with  miiy  pitfalls  (in- 
tended apparently  for  jokes),  and 
be^  to  despair  of  ever  coming  into 
a  ciTilised  country  again^  when  all  at 
once  we  come  upon  as  wild  and  vivid 
a  picture  of  a  real  American  snow- 
drift as  ever  was  painted,  and  per- 
ceive, for  the  second  or  third  time  in 
the  course  of  our  peregrinations,  that 
Eastman  is  of  the  right  stuff,  and 
has  in  him  smeddum  enough  to  put 
the  maunderings  of  Hiawatha  en- 
tirely out  of  fashion.  Compare  the 
monotonous  drivel  of  that  unreadable 
narrative  with  this  "  Scene  in  a  Ver- 
mont Winter :" — 


'Tis  a  fearful  night  in  the  winter  time. 

As  cold  as  it  ever  can  be ; 
The  roar  of  the  storm  is  heard  like  the 
chime 

Of  the  waves  on  an  angrv  sea. 
The  moon  is  full,  but  her  silver  light 
The  storm  dashes  out  with  his  wings  to- 
night; 
And  over  the  sky,  from  south  to  north. 
Not  a  star  is  seen  as  the  winds  come  forth 

In  the  strength  of  a  mighty  glee. 

2. 
All  day  the  snow  came  down— all  day — 

As  it  never  came  down  before. 
And  over  the  earth,  at  night,  there  lay 

Some  two  or  three  feet  or  more. 
The  fence  was  lost,  and  the  wall  of  stone  : 
The  windows  block'd,  and  the  well-curb 

gone; 
The  haystack  grown  to  a  mountain  lilt ; 
And  the  woodpile  looked  like  a  monster- 
drift 
As  it  lay  at  r 


As  the  night » 

And  the  air  { 

And  the  wami 

Was  heard  0 

And  the  Norti 

peak. 
In  his  breath  l 

shriek! 
He  shouts  alon 
He  drives  frox 
snow. 
And  growls  ^ 
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Such  a  night  as  this  to  be  found  abroad 
In  the  snow  and  the  stinging  air, 

A  shivering  dog,  in  the  field  by  the  road, 
When  the  hail  through  his  snaggy  hair 

The  wind  drives  hard,  doth  crouch  and 
growl. 

And  shut  his  eves  with  a  dismal  howl ; 

Then  to  shield  himself  from  the  cutting 
sleet. 

His  nose  is  pressed  on  his  quivering  feet. 
Pray,  what  does  the  dog  do  there  ? 


His  master  came  from  the  town  to-night. 

And  lost  the  travelled  way ; 
And  for  hours  he  trod  with  main  and  might 

A  path  for  his  horse  and  sleigh  ; 
But  deeper  still  the  snow-drifts  grew. 
And  colaer  still  the  fierce  wind  blew ; 
And  his  mare,  a  beautiful  Morgan  brown, 
At  last  o'er  a  log  had  floundered  down, 

That  deep  in  a  huge  drift  lay. 

6. 
Many  a  plun^,  with  a  frenzied  snort. 

She  made  m  the  heavy  snow ; 
And  her  master  strove  till  his  breath  grew 
short. 
With  a  word  and  a  gentle  blow  ; 
But  the  snow  was  deep,  and  the  tugs  were 

tight. 
His  hands  were  numb'd,  and  had  lost  their 

might; 
So  he  struggled  back  to  his  sleigh  again. 
And  strove  to  shelter  himself  in  vain. 
With  his  coat  and  his  bufifalo. 


He  has  given  the  last  faint  jerk  of  the  rein 

To  rouse  up  his  dying  steed  : 
And  the  poor  dog  howls  to  the  blast  in  vain 

For  help  in  his  master's  need. 
He  strives  for  a  while  with  a  wistful  cry 
To  catch  but  a  glance  from  his  heavy  eye  ; 
And  wags  his  tail  if  the  rude  wind  flap 
The  skirts  of  lus  coat  across  his  lap. 

And  whines  that  he  takes  no  heed. 

8. 
The  wind  goes  down,  the  storm  is  o'er, 

'Tis  the  hour  of  midnight  past ; 
The  forest  writhes  and  bends  no  more 

In  the  rush  of  the  mighty  blast. 
The  moon  looks  out  with  a  silver  light 


Of  a  still  higher  order  of  the  incon- 

fuous  is  another  little  volume^  which 
found  on  my  table  one  morning,  en- 
titled DeaUCs  Jeit-Book,  of  whicn  at 
first  I  was  inclined  to  consider  the 
second  title,  The  FooTs  Tragedy ,  the 
more  appropriate  name.  Death* s  Jest- 
Book  is  a  plajr  of  the  most  impos- 
sible construction.  Talk  of  ghosts 
in  a  country  churchyard  l—taJk  of 
ghouls  in  the  ^ra^ianiV^t^^/  There 
are  more  hideous  apparitions  and  re- 
volting incidents  in  this  drama  than 
in  the  wildest  imaginings  of  supersti- 
tion or  romance.  There  are  people 
who  die — apparently  as  dead  as  the 
deadest  of  door-nails — in  the  middle 
of  an  act ;  and  in  some  succeeding 
scene,  when  nobody  expects  anything 
but  a  jolly  celebration  of  their  mneral 
obsecjuies,  their  bodies,  borrowed  for 
a  while  finom  the  ^ye,  come  boldly 
upon  the  sta^,  ana  gibber  and  gloom, 
and  utter  hoUow  sounds,  till  the  hairs 
of  your  head — those  of  them  that 
don't  fly  out  of  your  skull  in  the  first 
burst  of  your  terror— dress  up  like 
"frightful  porcupines,"  and  you  haye 
no  breath  left  in  you  eyen  to  laugh. 
There  is  Wolfram,  a  knight— and  Is- 
brand,  the  court -fool,  who  is  his 
brother— and  a  Duke  of  Munsterberc 
—and  Ziba,  an  Egyptian  slaye— and 
HomunculusManarake,a  Zany.  This 
latter  is  not  the  author  of  the  play ; 
nor  is  he,  indeed,  in  any  respect,  a 
greater  zany  than  any  of  the  other 
personages,  and  might  be  left  out 
altogether  without  any  perceptible 
dimmution  of  the  absuroity  of  the 
whole  thing.  What  has  happened 
before  the  curtain  rises  we  mid  it 
difficult  to  discover ;  but  this  is  the 
plot :  Wolfram  —  no,  Isbrand  —  no, 
somebody  else  —  has  been  in  love 
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at  the  end  Wolfiram,  who  begins  to  be 
tired  of  the  upper  air,  gives  the  Duke 
his  arm,  and  tne  last  stt^  direction  is, 
^'  Exit  with  the  Duke  into  the  sepul- 
chre.** These  are  mere  dreams  of  lunacy 
and  infatuation — full  of  sound  and 
fury,  signifying  nothing.  Wait  a 
little  before  you  throw  the  book  out 
of  the  window  and  consign  the  author 
to  HanwelL  In  this  mad  and  plot- 
less play  there  are  finer  passages  than 
any  liymg  dramatist  has  composed. 
There  is  grandeur,  tenderness,  and  a 
power  of  description  totally  unequal- 
led by  the  second-hand  Elizabethans. 
What  do  you  think  of  this  portrait  of 
the  object  of  Athulfs  love  1 

So  fair  a  creatoro !    of  such  charms  com- 
pact 
As  nature  stints  elsewhere  ;  which  you  may 

find 
Under  the  tender  eyelid  of  a  serpent. 
Or  in  the  gurge  of  a  Idss-ooloured  rose 
By  drops  and  sparks  —but  when  she  moyes, 

you  see. 
Like  water  from  a  crystal  orer-filled. 
Fresh  beauty  tremble  out  of  her,  and  lave 
Her  fieur  sides  to  the  ground.     Of  other 

women 
(And  we  hare  beauteous  in  this  court  of 

ours), 
I  can  remember  whether  nature  touched 
Their  eye  with  brown  or  azure ;  where  a  vein 
Runs  o'er  a  sleeping    eyelid,  like  some 

streak 
In  a  young  blossom  ;  every  grace  count  up. 
Here  the  round  turn  and  crevice  of  the 

arm — 
There  the  tress-bunches,   or  the  slender 

hand. 
Seen  between  harp-strings,  gathering  music 

from  them. 
But  whore  bheIb,  I'm  lost  in  her  abundance, 
And  when  she  leaves  me,  I  know  nothing 

more 
(Like  one  from  whose  awakening  temples 

rolls 
The  cloudy  vision  of  a  God  away) 
Than  that  she  was  divine  ! 

But  it  is  in  the  short,  brilliant,  al- 
most epigrammatic  phrases  with 
which  the  play  is  studded,  that  we 
find  this  writer's  strength.  A  man 
in  the  agony  of  some  great  expecta- 
tion speaks  in  a  strain  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  his  auditors.  He 
finds  no  response  to  his  thoughts  in 
the  more  mt)saic  hearts  of  his  com- 
panions.   How  does  he  express  this  ? 

"I  utter 
Shadows  of  words,  like  to  an  ancient  ghost, 
^  risen  out  of  hoary  centuries, 
\iin  none  oan  speak  his  language  1 ' 


The  Duke  determines  to  get  rid  of 
his  quondam  friend,  and  now  his 
rival,  Wolfram,  by  assassination.  A 
thought,  dim  at  first,  but  which  shakes 
his  l^ing  with  the  hideousness  of  its 
presence,  comes  upon  him  when  he 
least  ejmects  it.  He  is  almost  quelled 
by  the  horror  of  the  dark  idea. 

"  Ha  !  whaf  s  this  thought^ 
Shapeless  and  shadowy,  that  keeps  wheeling 

round. 
Like  a  dumb  creatiu^  that  sees  coming 

danger. 
And  breaks  its  heart  trying  in  vain  to 

speak?" 

When  at  last  the  dreadfiil  thought 
fully  reveals  itself  and  his  strong  de- 
termination is  taken  to  go  throu^ 
with  the  murder,  he  steps  more  freely. 
His  mind  is  made  up.  He  calls  his 
confederate.    "  Hush,"  he  says, 

"  How  still,  how  full,  how  lightly, 
I  move,  since  this  resolve,  about  the  place. 
Like  to  a  murder-chargM  thunder-cloud. 
Lurking  about  the  starry  streets  of  night, 
Breathless  and  masked. 
O'er  a  still  city  sleeping  by  the  sea." 

It  does  not  the  least  matter  who 
is  the  speaker.  Our  friend  the  fool 
talks  wisdom  and  high  philosophy ; 
the  knightly  Athulf  talks  an  innmte 
deal  of  folly ;  and  from  either— from 
Sibylla,  a  very  ill-used  young  lady, 
who  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  all  the 
mischief  without  meaning  it,— from 
Adalmar,  a  chivalrous  gentleman,  or 
from  Homunculus  Mandrake,  proceed 
the  most  unexi)ectedsentiment&  Here 
is  a  condensation  of  past  and  present 
which  is  very  picturesque,  but  not 
very  much  in  keeping  with  an  Egyp- 
tian bravo : — 

"  When  these,  our  ruined  towers,  were  in 

the  rock, 
And  our  great  forests  which  do  feed  the  sea, 
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Then  lie  would  know  that  Lifers  a  tingle 

pilgrim 
Fightii^  unarmed   amongst  a    thousand 

Bol£erB." 

Finally,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
ludicrously  misplaced  merriment, 
songs  which  have  neither  music  nor 
sense  in  them,  and  attempts  at  yersi- 
fication  which  would  blunt  the  edg^ 
of  a  saw,  we  come  upon  this  exqui- 
sitely worded  dirge,  as  soft  and  melo- 
dious as  anything  in  Herrick  or  Ben* 
Jonson*8  Masques. 

If  thou  wilt  ease  thine  heart 
Of  love  and  all  its  smart. 

Then  sleep,  dear,  sleep  ! 
And  not  a  sorrow 
Haxig  any  tear  on  your  eyelashes  ; 
Lie  still  and  deep. 
Sad  soul,  until  tne  sea- wave  washes 
The  rim  o'  the  sun  to-morrow, 
In  Eastern  sky  1 

But  wilt  thou  cure  thine  heart 
Of  love  and  all  its  smart. 

Then  die,  dear,  die  ! 
'Tis  deeper,  sweeter. 
Than  on  a  rosebank  to  lie  dreaming 

With  folded  eye, 
And  then  alone,  amid  the  beaming 
Of  love's  stars,  thou*lt  meet  her 
In  Eastern  sky. 

But  here  is  a  very  dififerent  volume 
also  left  for  my  critical  appreciation, 
redolent  of  common  sense  and  tender 
feeling,  as  the  other  was  of  extrava- 
gance and  madness.  A  packet,  sir, 
says  Mercury,  and  lays  it  on  the  table 
— a  rose-coloured  note  accompanies 
it  —  a  soft,  gentle  feminine  hand; 
"the  poems,  it  says,  "are  in  a  pe- 
culiar dialect.  The  book  is  scarify 
known  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
county  ;  but  if  it  receives  the  appro- 
bation of  Mr  Buttle— of  the  distin- 
guished author  of  such  admirable 
compositions,  the  pride  of  Dorset- 
shire will  be  placed  on  a  solid  foun- 
dation.** Ha !  let  me  see — She  did 
not  name  my  compositiona  That  is 
lucky — nor  state  their  nature—per- 
haps she  thinks  me  a  musician— out 
no  matter,  she  onlv  echoes  the  words 
of  all  the  rest  of  tne  neighbours,  and 
gives  one  other  proof  of  what  slender 
materials  are  sufficient  to  build  up  a 
reputation.  "The  Poems  of  Rural 
Life,  in  the  Dorset  dialect,  by  William 
Barney**  are  delightful^  and  very 
soon  dispelled  any  feeling  I  had 
against   the   idea  of  a  provincial 


language.  Jeffirey  maintains,  in  one 
of  ms  essays,  thatJBums's  poems  take 
higher  rank  than  any  mere  local 
verses  could  do,  because  they  are  in 
a  toncue  which  is  still  national,  and 
not  we  patois  of  a  district  Now 
the  fact  of  the  Scottish  language  con- 
tinuing distinct  arises  only  from  its 
being  lefb  behind  in  the  march  of  im- 

Srovement.  At  a  certain  point  of  its 
evelopment  it  stood  stilL  and  what 
is  commonly  called  Englisn  took  new 
forms,  adopted  new  phrases,  and 
made  itself  what  it  now  is,  the  rich- 
est, the  most  flexible,  the  grandest 
language  under  the  sun.  Dorset, 
Devon^  Somerset,  and  Hampshire, 
also  all  stood  still  at  a  certain  period 
of  their  course.  Scotland  talks  the  lan- 
guage (nearly)  of  Elizabeth  and  Cecil. 
Dorset  talks  the  language  of  Edward 
the  Fourth  and  Richard  the  Third. 
Provincialism,  therefore,  does  not 
arise  £rom  the  de^iudin^  effect  of 
deterioration  or  obhvion  of  what  was 
once  excellent  and  refined,  but  from  a 
persistence  in  what  was  once  the  best. 
The  West  keeps  a  grammar  and  a  vo- 
cabnlaiy  of  its  own.  It  has  proudly 
shut  its  ears  to  the  alterations  going 
on  in  other  quarters ; — it  is  the  Tory 
of  languages,  and  has  i)ositively  re- 
vised ul  new-&shioned  importations 
of  which  it  is  not  quite  sure  of  the 
goodness,  and  looks  on  the  high- 
nown  niceties  of  our  modern  tongue 
as  some  broad -acred  squire  whose 
manor-house  rose  in  the  reign  of  the 
Edwards  looks  on  the  sumptuous 
"villas**  and  speck -and -span  new 
"  Parks  **  of  a  set  of  rich  manufac- 
turers. "We  cannot  wonder,**  says 
Mr  Barnes,  "at  the  purity  of  the 
western  dialects,  as  we  must  see  that 
the  minds  of  the  rustic  families  of 
west  Saxonvythe  proper  title  of  the 
contracted  ^  Wessex,'  were  as  little 
exposed  to  the  leaven  of  the  old 
French  of  the  Norman  court,  iu9  they 
have  been  in  later  times  to  that  of 
the  Latin  of  the  learned,  or  the  so- 
thought  elegant  French  or  the  polite  ; 
and  so  while  the  land  holding  Nor- 
man fiunilieeu  whether  Harcourts, 
Percies,  Nevilles,  St  Los,  or  others, 
retained  their  Latin-French  tongue, 
the  wood-girt  and  hill-sheltered  tuns 
(or  country  houses)  of  the  West  were 
still  vocal  with  the  purest  Saxon  in 
whidi  the  Norman  Conquest  itself 
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was  recorded  in  the  Saxon  chronicla" 
Alas !  for  tbe  Steam-ship,  and  the 
Railway,  and  the  modem  march  of 
mind !  for  Antiquitjr  will  eyeiywhere 
disappear.  The  resident  in  the  wood- 
girt  tnn  who  retained  his  softened  it 
and  broad  sound  of  the  d,  ana 
said  a  picture  was  well  drawed,  and 
that  he  knowed  it ;  who  runned  and 
drowed  a  sttumef  but  never  ran  and 
threw  a  stone,— this  time-honoured 
ffentleman  will  yield  at  Ust  to  the 
flood  like  his  neighbours  and  all  his 
peculiarities  wili  vanisn.  Lindley 
Murray  and  Walker's  pronouncing 
Dictionary  will  banish  his  local 
volumes ;  his  wife  will  sing  Italian 
son^  and  his  daughters  ornament 
their  conversation  with  phrases  from 
the  French.  But  Mr  Barnes's  book 
professes  to  be  a  presentment  of  a 
language  actually  in  use — and  a  very 
pretty  language  it  is,  and  admirably 
adapted  to  alTthe  purposes  to  whicn 
he  applies  it.  It  laughs  and  cries 
and  describes  sorrow  and  enjoyment 
with  equal  ease.  But  Hke  all 
doomed  thin^  it  seems  to  have  a 
foreboding  of  its  fate,  and  sinks  na- 
turally into  the  patnetic.  Ni^rs 
with  a  death  in  slavery  before  ^em 
—  Scotch  Highlanders  with  their 
lands  getting  gradually  absorbed  by 
the  Southern^ — Irish  peasants  on  the 
eve  of  (quitting  the  Green  Isle ;  all 
these  give  natural  utterance  to  the 
sorrow  of  their  hearts.  All  their 
songs  are  sad,  and  even  in  their 
mirth  there  is  a  touch  of  melancholy. 
The  Dorset  tongue  has  got  its  warn- 
ing. The  Great  Western  Railway 
carries  Eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  into  quarters  where  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  are  still 
roosting  among  the  owls.  Coclmey 
tourists  can  reach  Sherborne  in  four 
hours  from  St  Paul's.  The  Battle  of 
the  Alma  reached  Shaftesbury  in  a 
week.  WhyshouldHen^andHorsa 
remain  9— Let  them  sing  their  last 
song  and  give  place  to  Brassy  and 
Peto — But  vei^  tender,  very  poetical, 
and  very  true,  is  the  last  song  of  the 
old  Saxon  minstrel  The  volume,  in- 
stead of  being  an  embodiment  of  the 
present,  will  soon  be  an  antiquarian 
curiosi^ ;  so  while  the  living  oreath 
is  still  in  it,  and  a  human  heart  still 
sends  fr^sh  blood  throup^h  its  veins 
— let  us  listen  to  its  muaic^and  how 


pleasant  this  strain  is  of  "  The  Wood- 
lands.'' 

O  spread  agen  your  leares  an*  flowers, 
lAionesome   woodlands!    sunny   wood- 
lands! 
Here  undernSath  the  dewy  showers 
O*  warm-aired  spring-time,  sonny  wood- 
lands! 
As  when  in  drong  or  oben  groun' 
Wi'  happy  buoynh  heart  I  foun* 
The  twitteren  birds  a-builden  roun* 

Tour  high-bough*d  hedges,  sunny  wood- 
^         lands! 

Te  gfed  me  life,  ye  gf ed  me  jky, 
I^oneeome   woodlands,    sunny    wood- 
lands. 

Ye  gi'ed  me  health  as  in  my  play, 
I  rambled  droo  ye,  sunny  woodlands ! 

Ye  gi'ed  me  freedom  Tar  to  rore 

In  aenry  mead  or  shiady  groTO, 

Yejri'ed  mo  smilen  Fanny's  lore. 
The  best  or  all  o*t,  sunny  woodlands ! 

My  Tust  shill  skylark  whivered  hi^, 
Loonesome    woodlands,   sunny    wood- 
lands! 
To  sing  below  your  deep-blue  sky 
An'    white   spring-clouds,    oh  !    sunny 
woodlands. 
An'  boughs  o*  trees  that  once  stood  here 
Wer  glos^  green  the  happy  year 
That  gi'ed  me  oon  I  loved  so  dear. 
An'  now  ha*  lost,  o*  sunny  woodlands ! 

O  let  me  rore  again  unspied, 

Luonesome    woodlands,    sunny   wood- 
lands ! 
Along  your  green-bough'd  hedges^  side 

As  then  I  rambled,  sunny  woodlands ! 
An'  where  the  missen  trees  once  stood. 
Or  tongues  once  sung  among  the  wood, 
My  memory  shall  miuce  them  good 

Though  you've  a-loetthem,  sunny  wood- 
lands ! 

A  country  place  without  a  ghost 
would  be  lilce  a  knight  without  his 
ladie,  and  the  expiring  luigua^  has 
a  sort  of  affinity  with  Uie  iimabitants 
of  the  tomb.  What  dialect  did  the 
"Weeping  Lady"  use  when  alive? 
Did  she  speak  the  pure  words  of 
Cedric  the  Saxon,  ot  condescend  to 
the  almost  unintelligible  phraseolo^^ 
of  John  of  Gaunt  ?  But  sad  at  aU 
events  is  the  language  she  now  gib- 
bers beneath  the  moon;  yet  eeialj 
understood  by  all  who  can  enter  into 
her  feelings.  A  great  old  hous& 
deserted  and  silent,  fallen  upon  evil 
days,  and  left  to  t^e  slow  processes  of 
decay  and  ruin,  is  the  scene  of  the 
legend — 

When  liate  o'  nights,  above  the  green 
By  thik  (that)  wold  house  the  moon  da 
abeen^ 
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A  liady  there,— a  hangen  low 
Her  head 's— a  waken  to  an'  fro. 
In  robes  so  white's  the  driven  snow. 
Wi*  one  yarm  down,  while  one  da  rest 
All  lily  white  athirt  the  breast, 
0'  thik  poor  weepen  liady ! 

The  whirlen  win'  and  whistlen  squall, 
Da  shiake  the  ivy  by  the  wall 
An'  miake  the  flven  tree-tops  rock. 
But  never  ruffle  her  white  frock  ; 
An'  slammen  door,  an'  rattlen  look, 
That  in  thik  empty  house  da  sound 
Da  never  seem  to  miake  look  round, 
Tink  ever  downcast  liady. 

A  liady  as  the  tale  da  goo 

That  once  lived  there,  an'  loved  too  true, 

Wer  by  a  young  man  cast  aside, 

A  mother  sad  but  not  a  bride ; 

An'  then  her  father  in  his  pride. 
An'  anger  offered  one  of  two, 
VuU  bitter  things  to  undeigoo 

To  thik  poor  weepen  liady ! 

That  she  herself  shood  leave  his  door 

To  darken  it  tkgea  no  more  ; 

Or  that  her  little  playsome  chile 

A  sent  away  a  thousan'  mile, 

Shood  never  meet  her  eyes  to  smile 
An  play  agen ;  till  she  in  shame 
Kiood  die  an'  leave  a  tamish'd  niame, 
A  sad  varsaken  liady  ! 

"  Let  me  be  lost,"  she  cried,  "  the  while 
I  da  but  know  var  my  poor  chile ;" 
An'  left  the  huome  ov  all  her  nride, 
To  wander  droo  the  wordle  vide, 
Wi'  grief  that  vew  but  she  ha  tried, — 
An'  like  a  flower  a  blow  ha  broke. 
She  withered  vi  that  deadly  stroke. 
An'  died  a  weepen  liady. 

An*  she  da  keep  a  oomen  on. 
To  zee  thik  &ther  dead  an'  gone ; 
As  if  her  soul  cood  ha'  no  rest. 
Afore  her  teary  cheek's  a-prest 
By  his  vorgiven  kiss !    Zoo  blest 
Be  they  that  can  but  live  in  love. 
An'  vind  a  pliace  o'  rest  above. 
Unlike  thik  weepen  liady  ! 

There  is  a  very  pret^  poem  on 
"Zunsheenin  the  Winter,  from  which 
I  will  only  quote  one  stanza,  with  the 
pleasing  reflection,  that  England,  or 
at  least  Dorsetshire,  possesses  one 
Poet  more — 

The  birds  da  shake  wT  playsome  skips, 
The  rain-draps  off  the  bushesT  tips, 
A  oherrupen  wi  merry  sound. 
While  auver  all  the  grassy  ground 
The  wind  da  whirdle  round  an  round. 

So  softly  that  the  day  da  seem. 

Muore  uke  a  summer  in  a  dream, 

Than  Zunsheen  in  the  winter ! 

For  a  long  time  I  felt  a  little  unea^ 
at  the  very  undeserved  deference  paid 


to  my  literary  judgment.  I  consoled 
myself  with  the  reflection,  that  an 
unpublished  poem  had  a  much  better 
clami  to  the  admiration  of  the  world, 
than  haJf  the  volumes  that  are  poured 
upon  the  public  eveiy  month.  Who 
would  excnange  the  unknown  glories 
of  his  unwritten  lucubrations,  for  the 
brayings  and  glorifications  of  our 
rising  poets  ?  It  is  high  time  for  us 
who  nave  never  troubled  the  press,  to 
vindicate  our  position  against  the 
presumption  of  the  authonlngs  who 
rush  so  innumerously  into  print. 
Who  is  Pinks  of  Aberdeen?  Who  is 
Blethers  of  Bathgate?  Isn't  it  a 
greater  proof  of  genius  never  to  have 
written  at  all,  t&n  to  have  slavered 
a  thousand  lines  like  these  unfortu- 
nate individuals  1  It  must,  indeed,  be 
pleasing  to  the  greatest  ass  of  our 
acquaintance  when  he  fixes  his  lack- 
lustre eyes  upon  the  infantine  sil- 
linesses of (oh  reader,  supply  the 

names  for  yourself  0  to  see  that  there 
are  longer-eared  animals  in  the  world 
than  hunself.  I  perceive  a  vast 
increase  in  the  national  vanity,  since 
the  death  of  the  great  of  old.  And  no 
wonder — when  Scott  and  Words- 
worth, Campbell,  Crabbe,  Byron, 
Coleridge,  Wilson,  and  Southey, 
walked  in  glory  and  in  joy,  people 
were  respectfiil  and  quiet,  because 
they  Jmew  there  were  giants  in  the 
land.  They  felt  they  weren't  above 
the  ordinary  height,  and  looked  up  to 
those  sons  of  Aniak  with  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  a  tall  man  might 
stand  comfortably  under  their  elbows, 
—bat  now  there  is  no  measurement 
by  which  to  convince  those  little, 
tiptoe  -  standing,  high  -  heel  -  shoed, 
neck -stretching,  head-lifting  man- 
nikens  that  it  won't  do  —  that  in 
spite  of  straining,  pushing,  stretching, 
t  ney  will  never  reach  the  common  size, 
but  continue  dwarfs  and  abortions  to 
the  end  of  the  canto.  See  what 
they  would  gain  if  they  never  lifted 
a  pen— see  at  all  events  what  they 
would  escape.  They  might  continue 
as  silly,  as  vain,  as  umdea'd  as  at 
present,  but  nobody  would  find  them 
out.  The  waiter  at  the  club  who 
poured  out  their  small  beer,  frothy 
and  thin,  wouldn't  sneer  at  them  as 
the  "gents  that  tried  to  come  it 
strong,  and  couldn't."  The  tailor, 
measiuing  them  for  those  diminutive 
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tveeds  with  which  they  intend  to 
delude  him  into  the  notion  that  they 
are  off  to  the  moors,  wouldn't  snigger 
with  ill -concealed  disdain  at  the 
authors  of  those  ineffable  Sonnets 
and  Madngals  which  he  sees  laughed 
at  in  the  ftnny  Trump.  But  h£her 
rewards  mi^ht  come — their  tame 
mi^ht  rise  m  the  inverse  ratio  to 
their  productions.  By  dint  of  mighty 
silence,  they  might  be  considered 
sensible  men — ana  by  rigidly  abstain- 
ing from  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  grow 
at  last  the  arbiter  of  others'  fate,  in- 
stead of  being  suppliants  for  tneir 
own.  Here,  in  complete  justification 
of  what  I  have  saia,  comes  a  parcel 
directed  in  an  elegant  Italian  nand, 
"  Au  c^l^re  Buttle,"  nothing  more — 
"To  the  celebrated  Buttle ;"  no  Mr,  no 
Esauire,  not  even  England,  and  yet 
it  nnds  me !  It  is  a  poem  —  it  is  a 
French  poem,  and  not  more  remark- 
able as  a  literary  work  than  as  an 
index  of  the  public  mind  in  France, 
in  one  of  the  most  interesting  sub- 
jects of  the  time.  Convents,  nun- 
neries, and  even  the  hermit's  cave, 
have  Deen  too  long  overlaid  with  the 
rich  colourings  of  poetry  and  romance. 
Taking  the  veil  nas  too  long  been 
looked  on  as  a  moving  ceremony, 
where  a  farewell  is  said  to  the  pompe 
and  vanities  of  the  world ;  and  toe 
nun,  once  received  within  the  walls 
of  that  holy  enclosure,  is  thought  for 
ever  safe  from  the  passions  and  weak- 
nesses that  make  the  misery  of  the 
outer  world.  With  a  truer  percept 
tionof  the  falsity  of  these  appearances, 
Madame  Colet  has  published  a  poem 
in  which  the  "Cry  of  the  Human" 
pierces  that  hideous  mockery  of  re- 
pose—a cry  which  must  find  a  re- 
sponsive echo  at  many  a  fireside, 
which  superstition  has  robbed  of  its 
b^  and  dearest  It  is  well  that  a 
woman  should  come  forward  and  tell 
the  tale  of  the  sufferings  of  women. 
The  poem,  of  which  these  revelations 
form  a  part,  is  one  in  which  the 
female  character  is  pourtra^ed  as 
Peasant,  as  Servant,  and  in  this  third 
division  as  "  La  Religieuse."  These 
are  to  be  followed  by  three  more — 
"  the  Princess,"  "the  Bourgeoise,"  and 
the  "Woman-Artist" 

Each  of  these  forms  a  separate  and 
independent  poem;  and,  collected 
they  are  to  constitute  "  Le  Poeme  d 


la  Femme,"  the  name  by  which  the 
work  is  known. 

The  parts  already  published  have 
been  crowned  by  the  Academy,  and 
this  last  is  not  less  worthy  of  a  cnaplet 
than  the  others.  It  commences  with 
the  reception  of  a  nun,  and  the  effects 
it  produced  on  the  spectatora  The 
picture  is  sombre  enough,  and  very 
unlike  the  descriptions  we  have  read 
of  it  elsewhere — 


"Twas  not  a  Gothic  convent  grand  and  old. 
With  broken  arch  and  cloiiters  dark  and 

cold, 
Whose  sad  yet  holy  aspect  lifts  on  high 
The  sorrow-broken  heart  and  tearftil  eye  ; 
One  of  those  drear  abodes  where  love  re- 
tires 
To  brood  o'er  passion's  nnextinguished  fires. 
Where  fair  La  Valli^re  and  Rano^  fled, 
And  living  hearts  were  silent  as  the  dead. 

In  a  flat  champain,  sunless,  rockless,  bare. 
Where  English  mists  make  thick  the  Picard 

air. 
Near  a  grey  lifeless  town,  four  walla  of 

stone 
Flanked  a  square  building  all  with  moss 

o'ergrown ; 
And  o'er  the  single  doorway,  strait  and 

rude, 
Christ  and  our  Ladie  in  their  niches  stood. 
And  on  a  sunless  day  which  sent  the  chill 
Of  winter  forward,  though  'twas  autumn 

stUI, 
As  Death  sends  forth  a  feeling  of  the  tomb 
To  the  sick  sufferer  in  the  lighUess  room. 
On  that  dull  day,  a  holy  hymn  was  sung 
In  accents  clear,  by  voices  soft  and  young. 
Which  shook  the  air  like  the  glad  noise  uf 

wmgs, 
And  vanished  in  the  cold  walls'  echoings. 

'Twas  in  a  chapel  bare  as  all  around 
Kough- walled  and  coarse,  that  rose  the 

thrilling  sound. 
No  pictured  window  gave  its  holy  light. 
No  Dell-tow*r  rose,  no  tracery  charmed  the 

sight. 
Yet  all  within  was  brilliant.  Tapers  glowed 
Upon  the  altar ;  streams  of  incense  floi^gd 
From  censers  swung  as  rose  the  Host  on 

high, 
While  a  grave  Prelate  stood  majestic  b^. 
Along  the  walls  the  nuns  within  the  rails 
Hid  their  bent  faces  'neath  their  simple 

veUs, 
And  beat  their  bosoms.    On  the  middle 

floor 
A  coffin  stood,  with  black  pall  covered  o'er. 
And  'neath  its  folds  a  voice  appeared  to  rise 
Broken  and  crushed,  to  join  the  litanies — 
Fresh  happy  girls  were  gathered  in  the  aisle 
And  toned  the  prayers  with  many  a  joyous 
_     smile ; —  ^ 

-■s  plain,  the  gates  would 

^■urffioe  so  radiant 
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That  the  eye  lingered  on  ita  features  fiur— 

The  soft  brown  cheek,  the  long  luxuriant 

hair, 
The  deep  blue  eye  in  rapturous  dream  sub- 
dued: 
While  music— perfume— all— her   senses 

wooed. 
Then  while  before  the  altar  dearlv  heard 
The  Prelate's  voice  gave  forth  the  mystic 

word. 
And  Gk>d  himself  was  near,  and  trembling 

now 
The  coflaned  novice  spoke  the  binding  vow; 
That  lovely  maid  had  let  her  fency  sti-ay 
And  soothe  her  heart  with  its  delicious 

play. — 
She  saw  a  church  beneath  a  glo?ring  sky 
Adorned  and  drest  for  some  festivity. 
She  stood  before  the  altar— as  a  bride, — 
And  he— she  knew  him  well— was  at  her 

side.  ,j  vi. 

Then  rose  the  hymn — not  sad  and  cold  like 

this, — 
But  clear  and  high  to  celebrate  their  bliss. 
The  dreamy  girl  with  eyes  of  hidden  flame 
Saw  rich  processions  pass,  and  heard  her 

name. 
Then  dance  and  song  (where  Florida  puts 

forth 
Woods,  plants,  and  flowers  unknown  to  the 

chill  north) 
Rose  on  the  balmy  night — the  soft  Creole 
Shook  'neath  the  thoughts  that  rushed  upon 

her  soul. 
How  dark  the  convent  glooms — how  sad — 

how  drear, 
Yet  comes  the  thought  to  chase  that  burst- 
ing tear, 
That  soon  will  come  the  hour  that  sets  her 

free*^ 
Hark!  'tis  her  Mother's  voice— they  cross 

the  sea 
To  her  far  home — the  bridegroom  waits-  - 

she  weds 
Sunshine,  love,  rapture  glow  above  their 
heads — 
Thus  through  its  glittering  course  her 
dream  has  run — 
The  novice  speaks  the  words— and  all  is 
done  1 — 

Alas!  for  the  glowing  anticipations 
of  the  beautiful  Creole.  Instead  of 
her  mother,  a  letter  comes,  announ- 
cing her  sudden  death,  the  loss  of 
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the   dreamer    of  sixteen,  and   the 
schoolboy  of  twelve. 
Of  these  two  children  sunk  in  miserv. 
They  thought   how  happy  now  the  lot 

would  be.  ,     .„  , 

"They'll  serve  the  church,  they'll  have 
their  daily  bread,  ^^ 

Peace  upon  earth,  and  joy  in  heaven, 

they  said, — 
"What  want  they  more?"    They  want 

their  orient  skies. 
They    want    their    mother's    kiss  — the 

thoughts  that  rise 
To  childhood's  heart— love,  happiness,  in 
sooth ;  .         - 

All  the  quick  throbs  that  fill  the  veins  of 

youth ! 
Oh,   morning  blossoms,  which  you    tear 

away  ^  . 

Ere  they  have  shed  their  perfume  on  the 

day,  -- 

As  winter  nips  the  bud  with  envious  cold. 
Ere  tlie  young  almond  can  its  flowers  un- 
fold! 
The  abbess,  the  sisters,  the  con- 
fessor, the  bishop,  are  all  too  much 
for  the  heart-broken  Naomi    They 
impress  her  with  a  mystical  expecta- 
tion of  something  able  to  fiU  up  the 
void  in  her  heart     They  use  elo- 
quence, iiatteiy,  threats,  pronaises, 
and  all  on  a  dreamy  sensitive  girl  of 
sixteen,  who  has  no  mother— who  is 
disappointed  in  the  hope  of  her  life. 
What  can  she  do  ?    She  mutters  the 
irrevocable  words,  and  behold !  the 
convent  doors  are  closed  on  her  for 
€ver!   There  her  struggles  begin.    A 
tedious  uniformity  of  life  cannot  still 
the  beatings  of  her  heart    Mecham- 
cal  observances  cannot  for  a  long 
time  subdue  the  natural  longings  for 
Hberty,  the  open  air,  converse.with  her 
equals  in  a^,  and,  above  all,  the  sad 
reminiscences  of  her  early  days.  She 
thinks  over  all  the  happmess  of  her 
childhood  — her   negro   nurse  that 
drest  and  ornamented  her  with  such 
care— her  birds  of  such  glorious  plum- 
age—her  bath— her   garden— her 
playmates— and  now! 
good  time  into   the 
rest    SheisBobeauti- 
jonfessor  is  displeased 
tness  of  her  smile,  the 
her  eye,  the  loveliness 
txion,  as  odious  in  the 
en-    So  she  submits  to 
}  of  her  position. 
e  for  her,  where  sunbeams 

walls  of   her  sequestcr'd 
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No  loving  nur86  to  batho  her  limbs  of  snow 
In  perfumed  baUi,  or  swing  her  to  and  fro 
In  silken  hammock  'neath  the  blossom'd 

Joys  ofher  youth.    Oh !  all  are  vanish'd 

now. 
Her  wasted  form  unwash'd— her  tresses 

gone— 
Her  cheeks  sunk  in,  her  features  worn  and 

wan. 
In  dirt  and  ugliness  new  claims  she  sees 
To  Heaven,  which  health  and  beauty  can- 
not please. 
The  priest  proscribes  them,  so  the  humbled 

nun 
Sinks  flbreless,  like  flowers  without  the 

sun. 
Hates  her  own  charms,  and  soon  to  grief 

a  proy,  .     . 

Charms,  hopes,  and  all  things  wmmng  pass 

away; 
Each  day  takes  off  some  outline,  some 

sweet  grace. 
And  leaves  new  marks  of  ruin  in  their,  place, 
As  the  cold  rains  of  our  tempestuous  clime. 
Make  southern  sculptures  old  before  their 

time! 


And  at  thirty  Naomi  is  ugly  enough 
to  please  the  most  exacting  of  priests. 
She  is  getting  on,  too,  in  the  hier- 
archy of  the  convent,  stoops  ungrace- 
fully, and  is  highly  respected ;— and 
walks  without  a  remnant  of  her 
former  gazeUe-like  motion,  and  is 
Mother  Prefect  of  the  society.  How 
has  her  brother  prosijered,  whom  we 
saw  so  kindly  taken  in  hand  by  the 
bishop  ?  Is  he  also  a  successful  in- 
stance of  the  efifects  of  the  absence  of 
soap,  and  a  complexion  beyond  the 
reacn  of  Kalydor?  Not  he.  One 
morning  he  heard  the  drum  beating 
its  rat,  tat,  tat,  when  he  was  labour- 
ing in  vain  to  get  his  lesson  by 
heart— and  ever  after,  when  he  was 
hoi>ele8sl^  counting  his  beads,  or 
shrilly  smging  the  praises  of  some 
saint,  the  inspiring  sound  was  in  his 
ear;  and  it  chanced  when  he  was 
seventeen  years  of  age,  and  nearly 
six  feet  high,  that  his  tnree-comered 
hat  and  greasy  old  cloak  were  left 
upon  pegs  in  the  dormitory,  and  the 
Emperor  was  in  possession  of  a  sol- 
dier ready  to  march  to  the  world's 
end,  all  to  the  music  of  the  rat,  tat, 
tat.  To  the  world's  end  he  probably 
marched,  taking  Moscow  in  nis  way ; 
and  now,  in  the  peaceful  days  of  the 
Bourbons,  when  the  three-cornered 
hat  and  greasy  old  cloak  mi^ht  have 
been  more  valuable  than  the  trim 
uniform,  and  brilliant  medals  of  the 


sergeant  (for  to  this  grade  the  young 
man  had  risen,  as  one  of  the  first 
stages  to  the  marshal's  baton),  a 
meeting  takes  place  between  the 
brother  and  sister,  who  have  been 
separated  for  fourteen  weary  years. 
Madame  Oolet,  the  accomplished 
authoress,  does  not  stick  at  tnfies  in 
order  to  show  the  denaturalising 
effects  of  a  forced  seclusion  on  the 
female  mind.  She  presents  the  con- 
sistent character  of  a  person  of  Creole 
birth — ^warm  affections  and  dreamy 
temperament — forced  into  a  dull  dis- 
regard for  'existence  by  the  mere 
pressure  of  the  little  cares  and  debas- 
ing duties  of  her  position ;  and  then 
all  of  a  sudden,  when  a  glimpse  of  the 
real  world  is  given  her — such  real 
world,  too,  as  is  lived  in  by  a  wild 
and  rollicking  French  soldier — ^we  see 
her  with  all  her  youthful  fancies  re- 
stored. Shocked  as  &he  is  at  some 
particulars  of  her  brother's  conduct, 
when  she  visits  him  suffering  from  a 
wound— I  can't  enter  into  what  they 
are,  but  whatever  they  may  be,  they 
fill  Naomi  with  confused  remem- 
brances of  a  happier  time  when  she 
also  hoped  to  oe  beloved.  A  com- 
rade of^  her  brother  dispels  these 
vain  hallucinations,  for  she  over- 
hears him  laughing  at  her  worn 
appearance,  her  dingy  compleidon, 
and  throwing  out  insinuations  against 
the  desirableness,  even  in  a  spiri- 
tual point  of  view,  of  untidiness 
and  disregard  of  the  washing-stand. 
Driven  in  upon  itself  by  this  un- 
expected blow,  the  heart  of  the  re- 
cluse finds  refuge  in  increased  auste- 
rity^ and  transfers  all  the  warmth  of 
its  reelings  to  the  inanimate  objects  of 
its  adoration.  She  rises  into  mystic 
visions.  She  falls  into  trances — and 
only  when  she  has  exhausted  her 
energies  in  the  painful  services  of  her 
convent — when  convinced  at  last  that 
she  is  doomed  never  to  feel  the  hap- 
piness open  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  of  sympathy  with  one  other 
human  soul  (for  by  the  rules  of  her 
order  even  mendship  is  forbiddm 
as  injurious  to  the  undivided  taVi 
due  to  heaven),  she  spread"  '^^'^  '*'* 
poor,  the  sick^  and  tb 
glowing  affection  whi 
permitted  to  concentr 
and  she  becomes  a  i 
Hdtel  Dieu  during  a  p< 
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Among  the  dead  with  tranquil  step  she 

goes, 
With  noiselees  hand  the  needAil  care  be- 
stows; 
Between  the  beds  where  grief  lies  down  to 

die 
She  glides  at'night  to  bless  the  dosing  eye, 
And  soothe  with  prayer  life's  latest  agony. 
The  dying  faintly  smiled  as  she  drew  near, 
And  poured  their  secrets  in  her  bent-down 

ear: 
It  is  a  mother  who,  with  anxious  look, 
Confides  her  simple  ring  and  well-worn 

book 
( Her  Bible)  for  her  son ; — a  sailor  he 
Careering  gaily  oyer  many  a  sea. 
Or  'tis  a  girl   who   tries  with  blushing 

brow 
To  name  a  name, — never  pronounced  till 

now — 
And  gives  a  ringlet  of  her  long,  fiur  hair^ 
And  dies.     The   sister  understands  her 

prayer ! 
'Tis  an  old  man  who  leaves  to  some  true 

friend 
The  favourite  pipe  he  cherished  to  the 

end — 
Thus  all  in  dying  bless  and  trust  the  nun 
Who  cares  for  afl.    But  now  her  course  is 

run. 
None    live    to    mourn   her   loss.      Her 

brother  s  dead — 
His  comrade  gone  —  her  visions  all  are 

fled: 
And  as  she  walks  the  sounding  corridor 
Her  heart  counts  up  the  joys  that  are  no 

more. 

But  at  this  time,  when  Naomi  is 
old  and  feeble,  her  aunt  the  Abbess 
in  Rcardy  dies,  and  she  is  unani- 
mously elected  to  supply  her  place. 
Thus  we  see  the  whole  cycle  or  con- 
ventual life.  The  novice  of  the  first 
scene  becomes  the  dignitary  of  the 
last  But  Naomi's  rule  is  too  indul- 
gent. The  community  falls  into  dis- 
order for  want  of  a  firmer  hand  to 


keep  the  sisterhood  in  subjection  ; 
ana  at  last  it  is  a  positive  relief  to 
the  mind  to  read  of  the  death  of  the 
good  and  gentle  NaomL  We  saw 
the  sad  spectacle  of  the  reception  of 
a  sister  in  the  beginning  of  the  poem  ; 
we  see  the  condusion  of  the  strange 
eventless  history  in  the  last  lines. 
Naomi  is  dying.  Naomi  the  ardent 
Creole — the  crushed  enthusiast — 
the  hospital  nurse — the  dignified 
abbess — ^the  poor  and  broken  in 
heart — ^is  dressed  in  coarse  sackcloth, 
when  death  draws  near,  and  listens 
for  the  last  time  to  the  chanted  ser- 
vice for  the  dying,  and  inhales  for  the 
last  time  the  odour  of  incense. 
Some  thought  —  whether  arising 
from  the  past  or  the  future— throws 
a  momentary  glow  on  those  withered 
features — 


And  aU  at  once  unto  that  gentle  face 
(Pale  reflex  of  her  long  forgotten  grace), 
A  bloom  returned;  and  thus  her  spirit 

As  irshe  smiled  to  reach  repose  at  last ! 
Shrieks  rose,  and  cries  that  an  indulgent 

Heaven, 
In  that  last  smile,   miraculous  aid  had 

given. 
A  saint,  the  sisters  cried,  and  clutched 

with  care 
Shreds  of  her  dress,  locks  of  her  snowy 

hair, 
And  all  that  touched  the  holy  Naomi. 
And  midst  the  clamour  there  at  peace 

lay  she ! 
They  laid  her  fondly  in  her  narrow  bed — 
The  psalm  was  sung,  the  parting  prayer 

was  said. 
Beneath  the  chiirchyard  trees  a  grave  she 

found. 
And  sleeps  unknown  beneath  the  grassy 

mound. 
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Wb  are  a  very  patient  race,  we 
British  people.  To  tell  plain  trath, 
we  receive  abuse  with  a  certain  com- 
placency, and  are  never  better  pleas- 
ed with  our  Mentors  than  when  they 
set  us  down — in  the  abstract— as 
guilty  of  all  the  faults  and  meannesses 
under  the  skies.  We  are  always  glad 
to  make  the  most  of  our  national 
foibles,  and  the  man  who  denounces 
his  fellows  boldly,  and  with  just  a 
little  discretion,  is  your  true  popular 
orator.  In  pursuance  of  this  cha- 
racteristic tendency,  we  have  very 
generally  given  in  to  the  idea  that  we 
are  thegreat^t  snobs  in  Christendom, 
holding  our  title  as  something  half  di- 
vine ;  vet  this  is  by  no  means  the  fact, 
though  a  great  many  people  say  it ; 
and  Mr  Thackeray  draws  a  very  un- 
philosophical  conclusion  when  he 
makes  out  his  verdict  after  this  sweep- 
ing fashion.  We  are  not  snobs— pure 
snobbishness  is  a  vice  of  "  society," 
and  "  sociely"  is  a  plague  almost  ex- 
clusively belonging  to  London.  Yet 
even  in  town,  and  even  among  people 
who  love  peerages,  and  read  with  rel- 
ish the  column  of  fashionable  intel- 
ligence, the  pervading  spirit,  we  are 
bold  to  assert,  is  not  the  spirit  of  a 
snob.  Larger,  warmer,  more  human, 
most  admirable  satirist,  is  the  curio- 
sity which  inspires  our  breast.  Do 
you  suppose  we  would  not  be  very 
much  more  edified  could  we  ascertain 
all  about  the  family,  income,  pros- 
pects, and  connections  of  Mr  Jones 
next  door,  than  by  all  our  scraps  of 
information  concerning  the  Rj^ht 
Honourable  Earl  or  the  noble  msa- 

Suess  ?  But  unfortunately,  after  all 
ue  and  legitimate  exertions,  we  are 
obliged  to  confess  that  we  know  no- 
thing about  Mr  Jones,  who  his  wife 
was,  and  who  his  visitors  are,  and 
what  were  those  parties  in  which  he 
was  wont  to  recreate  himself  during 
the  season,  disturbing  our  sober 
slumbers  by  the  noise  of  his  return — 
even  where  he  has  gone  to  now,  when 
the  season  is  over,  and  he  has  closed 
up  all  his  shutters ;— all  these  things 
are  a  secret  and  a  mystery  beyond  the 
reach  of  finding  out.  and  neither  blue 
book^  nor  red  book,  nor  Post-office 


Directory,  can  give  us  any  informa- 
tion more  satisfactoiy  than  that  his 
nameis  Robert  instead  of  John.  Then 
that  gay  old  couple  over  the  way, 
who  iflso  have  closed  up  their  shut- 
ters, but  who,  to  the  evident  testi- 
mony of  our  eyes  and  observation, 
have  not  gone  out  of  town — what 
are  they  doing  over  there  in  their 
dark  drawing-room,  these  ancient, 
festive,  kindly  old  |)eople,  who  look 
so  gay  in  their  childless  solitude  t 
Why  don't  they  go  out  of  town  ?  and 
wherefore  make  believe  that  they  do  1 
If  we  could  but  be  satisfied  on  these 
points,  do  you  think  we  would  take 
the  trouble  to  concern  ourselves  about 
the  princely  movements  of  Suther- 
luid  House  or  Belgrave  Square  ? 

It  is  our  own  fate  to  dwell  in  a 
neighbourhood  of  the  intensest  re- 
spectabilitjr.  When  we  take  our 
humble  mid-day  walk  (not  now, 
dearest  reader— only,  we  beg  you  to 
observe,  at  the  proper  season  when  it 
is  proper  to  be  m  town),  amusing  and 
amazing  it  is  to  mark  that  proces- 
sion of  most  comfortable  broughams, 
with  their  quiet  liveries  ana  sleek 
brown  horses,  turning  out  of  all  the 
mysterious  back  regions  in  an  unin- 
terrupted line.  But  who  is  about  to 
drive  out  in  these  respectable  vehicles, 
who  it  is  who  drives  a  pair,  who  re- 
joices in  the  greys,  and  disturbs  the 
sobre  atmosphere  of  ouiet  wealth 
with  liveries  white  and  red, — that, 
alas !  unless  we  devoted  our  life  to  the 
inquiry,  we  must  never  hope  to 
know.  Even  those  Croydon  baskets 
full  of  children,  trundling  along  on 
their  low  wheels  with  the  quiet  pony 
which  mamma  can  manage,  and  the 
blue-coated  man,  evident  mt^or-domo 
and  family  man-of-all-work,  hanging 
on,  a  sad  overbalance,  behind,  piuzle 
and  defeat  all  our  inquiries.  Our 
excellent  neighbours  wrap  themselves 
up  in  the  impervious  veil  of  respect- 
abilitv.  There  is  no  getting  at  them 
save  by  introductions  and  "  mutual 
friends,**  morning  calls  and  evening 
parties.  No  safety-valve  remains  for 
our  most  natural,  laudable^  and  hu- 
man curiosity^  yet  we  remam  curious 
notwithstanomg,  and  what  can  we 
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do  but  turn  to  the  only  possible  gos- 
siping within  our  reach  ?  It  is  hope- 
less to  ascertain  what  watering-place 
is  graced  by  the  presence  of  Mrs 
Jones,  but  we  can  nnd  out  where  the 
Countess  of  Gaunt  has  established 
A«9*  autumnal  retirement,  and  a  good 
deal  about  her  amusements  and  occu- 
pations, and  who  has  joined  her  "  dis- 
tinguisned  circle,"  not  to  speak  of  a 
glance  by  the  way  into  the  priyate 
affairs  of  Lady  Arabella  ana  Lord 
Charles.  We  repeat,  we  are  not 
snobs,  but  with  candour  we  confess 
that  we  loye  an  "  interior,"  and  re- 
joice in  a  chance  glimpse  wiuiin  doors, 
be  it  of  a  cottage  kitchen  bright  with 
firelight,  or  a  wayside  parlour  where 
the  candles  are  beinff  lighted,  and 
before  the  attendant  John  or  Mary 
has  drawn  down  the  blinds.  There 
is  no  beneyolent  Asmodeus  to  open 
for  us  the  houses  of  our  neighbours, 
no  charitable  Burke  to  let  us  in,  in 
kindly  sympathy,  to  the  family  his- 
tory of  the  exceUent  people  next  door 
and  oyer  the  way.  ^d  if  we  console 
ourselyes  with  a  stray  glance  now 
and  then  into  the  domestic  concerns 
of  those  ereater  folk  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  be  looked  at,  and  who  feel 
themselyes  a  proper  and  laudable  ob- 
ject of  curiosity  to  all  the  world,  are 
we  for  that  innocent  reason  to  be 
eleyated  to  the  Pjjlory  of  Mr  Thack- 
eray] No!  We  loye  gossip,  we 
comess.  We  do  not  loye  the  man 
who  does  not  loye  gossip,  we  are 
bound  to  acknowledge,  in  general, 
and  as  a  matter  of  taste  we  prefer 
talking  about  our  neighbours  to  any 
more  ^^stract  discussion,  and  we  are 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is  better 
to  look  in  at  the  palace  windows 
than  to  giye  up  the  chance  of  any 
"  interior    at  alL 

Fortunately^  howeyer,  the  past  lies 
open  to  us  with  all  its  stores ;  and 
the  most  enlightened  critic  in  the 
world  cannot  find  fault  with  our 
delighted  eagerness  when  we  hasten 
to  look  into  the  Castle  of  Balcarras, 
the  mansion-house  of  Jeryiswood^  or 
the  ancient  family  circle  of  the  Lairds 
of  Caldwell  in  the  west  Within  these 
yolumes  of  delightfiilgossip  lie  the 
makings  of  history.  Yet  better  than 
that,  tor  our  purpose  and  pleasure, 
who  are  not  nistorical  stuaents — a 
wealth  of  character  and  maimers— of 
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old-world  wisdom,  learning,  simpli- 
city, and  foolishness — of  tender  fainily 
affection  —  family  courage,  honour, 
wit,  and  nobleness,  seldom  eoualled, 
and  nowhere  to  be  surpassed.  Family 
history,  come  at  it  how  you  will — ^yes, 
dearest  reader,  if  it  be  even  in  the 
way  of  gossip,  history  which  is  in 
the  makmg,  the  story  of  to-day,  is 
one  of  the  most  delightM  of  all 
studies — stranger,  quainter,  more  out 
of  the  way  and  imusual  than  all  the 
inyentions  of  fictions— full  of  real 
yicissitudes  and  actual  proyidences 
more  wonderful  than  the  wildest 
chances  of  romances,  and  yarieties 
of  human  thought  and  feeling,  which 
the  greatest  imagination  in  the  world 
could  not  deyise.  Which  of  us  is 
there  who  has  not  smiled  aside  at 
those  expedients  of  the  story-teller 
which  we  ourselyes  were  the  first  to 
condemn  as  against  probability,  while 
we  yet  remembered  well  how  much 
stranger  and  less  probable  were  the 
real  turning-points  of  our  own  or  of 
our  brothers  fate.  But  we  cannot 
carry  our  story  to  the  world  for  its 
instant  conyiction — that  world  which 
in  its  secret  heart  is  as  conscious  of 
the  truth  as  we  are.  The  household 
history  lies  buried  under  mountain 
weights  of  loye  and  pity  and  tender- 
ness, and  the  brayest  hearts  of  the  do- 
mestic circle  hide  their  own  heroisms 
and  sufiOerings  more  jealously  than 
Crimea  The  heartbreak  of  the  mother, 
were  it  known,  might  leaye  a  blight 
on  the  ^ood  fame  of  the  child — ^the 
self-sacnfice  of  one  brother,  were  it 
told  aloud,  might  show  only  too 
clearly  the  sel&eeking  of  another, 
and  the  family  heroes  hold  their 
peace,  and  the  fainily  historians  dare 
not  speak.  We  say  again  and  again, 
eyery  one  of  us,  that  truth  is  stranger 
than  fiction,  but  no  man  among  us 
ventures  to  proclaim  how  he  knows 
it  to  be  so. 

A  chance  reference  in  quite  another 
department  of  study  threw  into  our 
hands,  some  time  ago,  a  little  volume 
very  httle  known,  wnich,  though  we 
rememberto  have  seen  it  several  times 
quoted,  is,  we  are  sure,  to  the  general 
public,  very  near  as  ffood  as  manu- 
script It  is  a  brief  account — not 
a  memoir  nor  biography,  beinfif  too 
short  for  either— of  two  remarkable 
people  of  the  period  of  the  Bevolu- 
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tion — GcJBell  Baillie,  bom  a  Hume  of 
Polwarth,  and  her  husband,  Baillie  of 
Jerviswood.  The  instant  association 
which  suggested  to  oar  own  mind  at 
sight  of  this  tiny  volume  the  larger 
and  more  important  work  of  Lord 
Lindsay,*  requires  no  explanation. 
Lord  llindsayis  book,  thou^n  it  bears 
ballast  of  heavier  metal,  is,  m  its  most 
delightM  episodes  so  much  akin  and 
alike  to  the  moaest  production  of 
the  younger  Grisell  Baillie,  that  we 

glance  instinctively  from  the  one  to 
^e  other  as  kindred  portraits  fitly 
placed  together.  We  have  no  excuse 
of  novelty— not  even  the  apology  of 
a  new  edition — to  justify  us  in  any 
attempt  at  a  critical  review  of  these 
works,  nor  have  we  any  such  inten- 
tion; but  we  are  perfectlv  assured 
that  many  a  reader,  tired  at  once 
of  story-telling  and  philosophy — of 
the  marks  which  veil  the  &ce  of  the 
present  time,  and  of  the  sad  attempts 
it  makes  at  self-elucidation — will  be 
glad  to  glance  back  with  us,  even 
tnough  it  be  into  the  eighteenth 
centuiy,  into  those  hearts  and  homes 
of  antique  fashion,  whose  simplicity 
neither  fwnilj  pride,  old-wond  eti- 
quette, conscious  rank,  nor  half-con- 
scious genius  could  leiMcn  or  destroy. 
First  of  all,  and  to  begin  with,  let 
us  state  our  conviction — which  con- 
viction we  cast  boldly  a  glove  of  de- 
fiance in  the  face  Sir  A.  Alison, 
Mr  Macaulay,  Mr  Hallam,  Earl  Stan- 
hope—all and  sundrv  the  historians 
of  the  day.  They  do  venr  well  in 
their  own  way,  and  within  their 
own  standing-ground,  these  accom- 

Slished  gentlemen,  but  your  true 
omestic  chronicler,  your  real  his- 
torian of  homes  and  manners — let 
nobody  deny  it— is  a  woman.  Lord 
Lindsay,  though  few  men  write  better, 
and  though  his  archaic  knowledge 
and  amount  of  study  was,  we  have  no 
doubt,  tenfold  greater  than  her  lady- 
ship's, is  fairly  worsted  and  beaten 
witnin  the  pages  of  his  own  book  by 
that  Lady  Anne,  to  whose  melodious 
title  we  are  not  disposed  to  add  any 
surname — the  Lady  Anne  of  Aula 
Robin  Gray ;  and  we  have  no  esteem 
for  the  man  who  would  not  throw 
aside  the  most  brilliant  pictorial 
sketch  of  the  most  popular  oi  writers 
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for  Lady  Murray's  picture  of  her 
mother — so  noble,  so  unaffected,  so 
tender  and  true.    A  series  of  such 

Sictures — and  many  such,  we  do  not 
oubt  exist  unrevealed  in  famOy 
records  and  private  memoirs — would 
do  more  to  expound  the  real  char- 
acter of  a  oountay— above  all  of  such 
a  countiy  as  Scotland — than  all  the 
statistical  accounts,  and  all  the  poli- 
tical movements  in  the  world. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the 
Scottish  female  character — no  dis- 
paragement to  maiden  or  to  matnm 
m  the  earlier  stages  of  development 
— effloresced  into  its  fullest  bloom 
and  beauty  in  the  old  lady.  Who 
does  not  know,  or  has  not  known, 
some  living  example  of  that  fair  old 
ace— so  fr^h.  so  sweet,  so  pure — of 
which  Lady  Murray  says,  "She  was 
middle-sized,  well  made,  clever  (Ano- 
lio^,  active)  in  her  person,  very  nand^ 
some,  with  a  life  and  sweetness  in 
her  eyes  veiy  uncommon  .  .  and 
to  her  last  had  the  finest  complexion, 
with  the  clearest  red  in  her  cheeks 
and  lips  that  could  be  seen  in  one  of 
fifteen)"  Eyes  as  dewy  and  as 
bright  as  the  eyes  of  youth,  cheeks 
as  soft  in  their  sweet  wrinkles  as  the 
cheek  of  a  child,  the  silver-white 
hair  a  crown  of  glory,  and  every 
touch  of  age  a  touch  or  tenderness. 
Who  does  not  recall  some  such  figure 
as  this,  some  one  in  whose  presence 
every  man  who  had  ever  loved  the 
name  instinctively  thought  upon  the 
mother  of  his  own  heart  1  It  would 
be  easv  to  enlarge  the  picture :  the 
"kindly  Scots,"  idiomatic  and  ex- 
pressive^  refined  out  of  all  vulgamess 
— ^the  withered  shapely  hands,  whose 
touch  of  kindness  was  like  a  blessing 
—  the  breath  of  arbitrariness  ana 
authority,  the  tone  sometimes  a  little 
peremptory  and  dominant— the  habit 
of  rule  which  gave  precision  and  in- 
dividuality to  the  cnaracter,  and  pre- 
served it  from  the  bland  perfection 
of  mere  love  and  gentleness.  Is  the 
race  fading  out  c^  the  world  it 
blessed  and  brightened?  or  is  it 
only  our  own  id^  and  exemplar  of 
one,  that  we  fear  to  look  for  the 
kindred  face  which  might  remind  us 
too  sadlv  of  all  that  we  had  lost ) 
And  then  the  old  unwedded  ladies 
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of  the  same  period  and  kind;  those 
whom  it  was  the  interest  of  the  world 
to  keejD  unwedded  —  such  Mends, 
counsellors,  and  aids  they  were, 
nearer  than  kindred.  Old  ladies, 
sometimes  with  harsh  enough  angu- 
larities of  character,  sometimes  veiy 
plain  in  speech,  yet  somehow  pre- 
serving about  them  a  certain  suotle 
bloom  of  maidenhoocL  the  hidden  deli- 
cate atmosphere  in  wnich  they  carried 
safe  into  old  age  the  purified  romance 
of  youth— are  there  anysucholdmaids 
now  as  Doctor  Anne  Xeith,  the  Mrs 
Martha  Bethune  Balliol  of  the  Chro- 
nides  of  the  CanongaJte  t  We  do  not 
know :  but  we  can  still  come  at  her 
veritaole  presence — and  still  enter 
the  compmj  where  the  old  Countess 
of  Balcarras  smiles  to  tell  how  at 
ninety  every  one  compliments  her  on 
her  ^ood  looks,  thanks  to  the  inter- 
mediate agency  of  Lord  Lindsay. 
We  do  not  know  whether  these 
domestic  records  move  other  readers 
as  they  do  ourselves;  but  for  our 
part,  we  confess  our  heart  warms 
to  the  tale,  and  we  are  not  only 
proud  of  the  blood  and  the  nation 
which  produces  this  vision  and 
reality  of  f;ood  women,  but  can- 
not help  identifying  our  mother- 
countiT  herself,  Scotland  —  noble, 
homelike,  and  kindiv,  with  such 
names  as  those  of  tne  Ladies  of 
Balcarras,  of  Anne  Keith,  and  of 
Grisell  Hume. 

There  is  little  opportunity  nowa- 
days, so  far  at  least  as  the  world 
knows,  for  the  valour  and  the  self- 
command,  the  ready  wit,  the  entire 
devotion  and  self-sacrifice,  the  dea- 
perate  expedients  and  the  agonies  of 
endurance,  by  which  times  of  revolu- 
tion and  great  public  vicissitude  de- 
veloped the  greatest  £Eu;ulties  in  the 
tenoereet  hearta  Our  energies  are 
no  longer  taxed  to  the  utmost  to 
conceal  the  hiding-place  or  aid  the 
flight  of  our  dearest  Mends.  We 
are  no  longer  oppressed,  and  no 
longer  under  the  temptation  of  us- 
ing oppression  towards  others,  at 
least  m  any  public  fashion.  In  the 
quiet  course  of  modem  life  there  are 
^w  hairbreadth  escapes  to  startle 
our  natural  powers  into  full  action, 
and  few  emergencies  in  which  these 
natural  powers  are  all  we  have  to 
trust  to,  under  Heaven,  for  life  and 
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safety.  The  shock  of  distant  battle, 
the  concussion  of  great  events,  do 
not  affect  as  first  causes  our  daily 
life.  A  sudden  edict  of  supreme 
authority  can  no  lonj^er  make  us 
fugitives,  or  set  a  pnce  upon  our 
h^kds.  These  are  great  blessings; 
yet,  perhaps,  while  we  fiilly  appre- 
ciate these,  we  do  not  at  tne  same 
time  quite  understand  what  a  noble 
culture  that  was,  and  how  danger, 
poverty,  and  exile,  the  heroic  uses  of 
adversity.  Quickened  the  intellect 
and  strengthened  the  character  of 
even  the  secondary  personages  who 
had  share  in  them.  The  eighteenth 
century  certainly  was  no  great  re- 
sult to  be  elaliorated  out  of  the 
struggles  and  sufferings  of  the  pre- 
ceding age ;  yet,  debited  in  art  and 
poor  in  literature,  the  beginning  of 
this  eighteenth  century  was,  not- 
withstanding, as  wealthy  in  charac- 
ter as  any  a^  of  histoiy.  Individual 
faces,  most  distinct  and  recognisable, 
brighten  through  the  haze  on  eveiy 
hand.  There  was  little  genius  in  the 
high  places ;  but  there  were  great 
powers,  CTcat  individuality,  a  very 
remarkame  number  of  able  people, 
cs^ble  of  distinction  themselves, 
and  most  worthy  of  awarding  it,  in 
the  grades  below.  We  have  uttle  to 
do  with  London  and  its  brilliant 
gossipy  collection  of  coteries,  where 
society,  if  a  little  more  piouant  and 
original,  and  a  good  deal  less  inno- 
cent, was  at  least  as  false  as  society 
is  now.  That  this  period  should 
have  attracted  the  special  favour 
and  attention  of  two  of  the  most 
brilliant  "wits"  of  our  own  day. 
Macaulay  and  Thackeray,  is  an  ood 
enough  testimonial  in  its  favour. 
But  m  Edinburgh,  and  in  such  here- 
ditary houses  as  that  castle  which 
Lady  Anne  Lindsay,  with  a  touch  of 
the  prevailing  mannerism  of  the  day, 
delights  to  (Sll  the  chateau  of  Bal« 
carras.  we  recognise  with  delight  not 
only  tne  fulness  and  variety  of  cha- 
racter which  distinguishes  the  larger 
world,  but  with  manners  of  a  ouainter 
old-world  simplicity,  and  inoividual 
peculiarities  still  odder  and  more 
peculiar  —  an  atmosphere  simpler, 
sincerer,  and  better,  and  a  stand- 
ing-ground more  tangible  and  evi- 
dent of  the  old  piety  and  the  old 
faith. 
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Grisell  Hume  of  Polwarth ,♦  the 


Ueman 

of  note  amon^  the  persecuted  Pres- 
byterians of  his  time^  and  who  after- 
wards attained  to  an  earldom  and 
high  office  in  the  State,  though  she 
lived  until  after  the  '45  to  pity  and 
to  aid  the  sufferers  in  that  wild  ad- 
venture, was  bom  very  soon  after  the 
Restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  She  was 
the  eldest  of  a  large  family ;  and  her 
father  (who  has  been  so  unfortunate 
as  to  fall,  in  those  latter  days,  under 
the  ban  of  Mr  Macaulay)  was  a  man 
of  restless  and  ener^tic  spirit,  active 
in  all  the  enterprises  or  his  time. 
Bom  of  this  parentage,  this  brave  and 
"clever"  young  messenger,  so  little 
likely  to  oe  suspected  of  carrying 
treasonable  communications,  makes 
a  very  early  appearance  on  the  his- 
toric scene.  At  twelve  years  old,  an 
envoy  from  her  father's  house  in  the 
country  to  the  prison  of  the  father  of 
her  future  husbemd  in  Edinburgh,  the 
little  traveller  accomplished  her  singu- 
lar mission,  which  was  "  to  get  admit- 
tance to  the  prison  unsuspected,  and 
slip  a  letter  mto  his  ^e  prisoner^ s) 
hand  of  advice  and  information,  and 
brinff  back  what  intelligence  she 
could,"  so  well,  that  her  daughter 
quaintly  adds,  "  From  that  time  I 
reckon  her  hardships  b^an,  from  the 
confidence  was  put  in  hen  and  the 
activity  she  naturally  had.  far  beyond 
her  i^e,  in  executing  wnatever  she 
was  intrusted  witL"  A  most  eigjai- 
ficant  moralitv,  fiill  of  meaning.  The 
young  Grisell  could  and  would  do 
what  was  given  her  to  do,  and  hence- 
forward there  was  little  leisure  for 
her  in  a  world  where  so  many  hard 
things  have  to  be  done,  and  so  few 
have  the  will  to  do  them.  There  is 
a  wonderful  interest  alwavs  in  these 
innocent  heroisms  of  children,  hcdf 
conscious,  done  chiefly  in  loyid  obedi- 
ence because  the  father  or  the  mother 
ordained  it  so ;  and  one  can  imagine 
so  well  the  stout  little  heart  tmdgmg 
along  the  lengthy  country -roac^ 
drawing  near  the  old  town  and  its 

Srison,  too  innocent   for  fear,   yet 
uttering  at   the   thought   of  the 
grave  samt  and  patriarcn  to  whom 


these  young  himds  carried  words  of 
consolation.  Girls  of  twdve  years 
old,  though  they  have  a  thousand 
privileges  unknown  to  this  one,  have 
few  such  ennobling  and  generous 
errands  now. 

Then  Sir  Patrick  Hume  himself 
fell  into  trouble,  and  bad  to  remain 
in  careful  hiding,  often  pursued  and 
searched  for.  In  this  emergency, 
his  refuge  was  in  the  family  burying- 
vault  under  the  church  of  Polwarth, 
whither  came  this  same  child  ^ 
midnij^ht,  night  by  night,  with  her 
head  full  of  all  the  ghostly  stories  of 
the  countryside,  and  her  ears  wakdnl 
and  eager,  taking  every  mstling  leaf 
less  for  a  spectre  than  a  soldier,  and 
afraid  of  nothing  so  much  as  those  wan- 
dering parties  of  troopers,  who  mif^t 
discover,  unlikely  though  it  was,  her 
father's  hiding-place.  The  sheep's 
head,  stolen  mto  her  lap  in  secret 
from  the  family  table,  that  no  one 
might  suspect  there  was  another 
mouth  to  feed — ^the  "haill  sheep's 
head,"  which  the  dismayed  little 
brother  accused  Grisell  of  eating. 
The  little  maid.  "  stumbling  over  the 
grass  every  nignt  alone,"  troubled  by 
the  barkinff  of  the  minister's  dogs, 
terrified  to  be  seen  by  some  untimely 
passenger,  yet  making  ''  great  enter- 
tainment "  to  the  gaunt  hermit  in  the 
family  vault  by  **  many  a  diverting 
storjr  of  these  devices  for  his  nightly 
provision.  These  are  pictures  not 
to  be  looked  at  save  wiQi  a  swelling 
heart  and  a  full  eye.  We  might 
quote  this  little  book  entire,  did  we 
follow  in  every  particular  its  noble 
and  touching  story,  yet  we  cannot 
refrain  from  one  full-length  sketch 
of  a  most  interesting  household  scene. 
The  house  of  a  banished  Scottish 
plotter,  an  extreme  Presbyterian,  one 
of  that  gloomy  and  terrible  sect  of  Cal- 
vinists  on  whom,  in  these  days,  it  is 
proper  to  look  with  a  certain  rashion- 
able  horror— afamily  of  exiles  waiting 
on  Providence  for  the  slow-coming  op- 
portunity which  might  carry  Siem 
back  to  the  home  they  loved,  and  the 
lands  of  which  they  had  been  de- 
spoiled— living  in  poverty,  even  their 
honourable  name  disguised   among 
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the  friendly  Dutch  at  Utrecht,  while 
King  James  blundered  on  to  his 
destraction  in  London,  and  sombre 
WiUiampondered on  coming  fortune 
at  the  Hague.  At  this  momentous 
time,  tiie  pause  of  fate,  and  under 
these  drcumstances,  it  is  pleasant  to 
see  how  these  Scottish  gentlefolks, 
proud,  poor,  and  religious.  Kept  house 
in  their  exile ;  and  this  is  now  the 
stoiy  goes : — 

"  Their  ffrcAt  desire  was  to  have  a  good 
house,  as  their  greatest  comfort  was  at 
home;  and  all  the  people  of  the  same 
way  of  thinking,  of  which  there  was  great 
numbers,  were  continually  with  them. 
They  paid  for  their  house,  what  was  very 
extravagant  for  their  income,  near  a 
fourth  part ;  they  could  not  i^ord  any 
servant  but  a  little  girl  to  wash  the 
dishes.  All  the  time  they  were  there, 
there  was  not  a  week  my  mother  (Qrisell) 
did  not  sit  up  two  nights  to  do  the  busi- 
ness that  was  neceesair.  She  went  to 
the  market,  went  to  the  mill  to  have 
their  com  g^und — ^which  it  seems  is  the 
way  with  good  managers  there — dressed 
the  linen,  deaned  the  house,  made  ready 
the  dinner,  mended  the  children's  stock- 
ings and  other  clothes,  made  what  she 
could  for  them,  and,  in  short,  did  every- 
thing. Her  sister  Christian,  who  was  a 
year  or  two  younger,  diverted  her  father 
and  mother,  and  the  rest  who  were  fond 
of  music  Out  of  their  small  Income 
they  bought  a  harpsichord  for  little 
money,  but  is  a  Buear  now  in  my 
custody,  and  most  valuable.  My  aunt 
played  and  sang  well,  and  had  a  gi*eat 
deal  of  life  and  humour,  but  no  turn  to 
business.  Though  my  mother  had  the 
same  qualifications,  and  liked  it  as  well 
as  she  did,  she  was  forced  to  drudge  ; 
and  many  jokes  used  to  pass  between  the 
sisters  about  their  different  occupations. 
Every  mominfft  before  six,  my  mother 
lighted  her  fawer^s  fire  in  his  study,  then 
waked  him  (he  was  ever  a  good  sleeper, 
which  blessing,  among  many  others,  she 
inherited  from  him) ;  then  got  him,  what 
he  usually  took  as  soon  as  he  got  up, 
warm  small-beer,  with  a  spoonful  of 
bitters  in  it,  which  he  continued  his 
whole  life,  and  of  which  1  have  the  re- 
ceipt. Then  she  took  up  the  children 
and  brought  them  all  to  his  room^  where 
he  taught  them  eveiything  which  was 
fit  for  their  age— some  Latin,  others 
French,  Dutch,  geography,  writing,  read- 
ing, F"gl'«^,  fta,  and  my  grandmother 
taught  them  what  was  necessaiy  on  her 
nart.  Thus  he  employed  and  diverted 
hima<Jf  gU  ^he  time  he  was  there,  not 
Mqg  a]|l|(l  to  afibcd  putting  them  to 
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school :  and  my  mother,  when  she  had 
a  moment's  time,  took  a  lesson  with  the 
rest  in  French  and  Dutch,  and  also  di- 
verted herself  with  music.  I  have  now 
a  book  of  songs,  of  her  writing  when 
there,  many  of  them  interrupted,  hidf- 
writ,  some  broke  off  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence.  She  had  no  less  a  turn  for 
mirth  and  society  than  any  of  the  family, 
when  she  could  come  at  it  without  ne- 
glecting what  she  thought  more  necessary. 

"  Her  eldest  brother,  Patrick,  who  was 
nearest  her  age,  and  bred  up  together, 
was  her  most  dearly  beloved.  My  fother 
(Baillie  of  Jerviswood)  was  then,  for- 
feited and  exiled,  in  the  same  situation 
with  themselves.  She  had  seen  him,  for 
the  first  time,  in  the  prison  with  his 
fiather,  not  long  before  he  suffered  ;  and 
from  that  time  their  hearts  were  engaged. 
Her^  brother  and  my  father  were  soon 
got  in  to  ride  in  the  Prince  of  Orange's 
guards,  till  they  were  better  provided 
for  in  the  army.  They  took  their  turn 
in  standing  sentry  at  the  Prince's  gate, 
but  always  contrived  to  do  it  together. 
Though  their  station  was  then  low,  they 
kept  up  their  spirits.  I  could  relate 
many  stories  on  that  subject  My  mother 
could  talk  for  hours  and  never  tire  of  it, 
always  saying  it  was  the  happiest  and 
most  delightful  part  of  her  life.  Her 
constant  attention  was  to  have  her  bro- 
ther appear  right  in  his  linen  and  dress  : 
they  wore  little  poitot  cravats  and  cuffs, 
which  many  a  night  she  sat  up  to  have 
in  as  good  order  for  him  as  any  in  the 
place;  and  one  of  their  greatest  expenses 
was  in  dressing  him  as  he  ought  to  be. 

"As  their  house  was  always  full  of 
unfortunate  banished  people  like  them- 
selves, they  seldom  went  te  dinner  with- 
out three  or  four  or  five  of  th^m,  to 
share  with  them  ;  and  many  a  hundred 
times  I  have  heard  her  say  she  oould 
never  look  back  upon  their  manner  of 
living  then,  without  thinking  it  a  miracle ; 
they  had  no  wants^  but  plenty  of  eveiy- 
thing they  desired,  and  much  content- 
menl^  and  alwavs  declared  it  the  most 
pleasing  part  of  her  life,  though  they 
were  not  without  their  little  distresses ; 
but  to  them  they  were  rather  jokes  than 
grievances.  The  professors  and  men  of 
learning  in  the  place  came  often  to  see 
my  grandfather.  The  best  entertain- 
ment he  could  give  them  was  a  glass  of 
allerbest  beer,  which  was  a  better  kind 
of  ale  then  common.  He  sent  his  son 
Andrew,  the  late  Lord  Eimmerghame,  a 
boy,  to  draw  some  for  them  in  the  cel- 
hr ;  he  brou^^t  it  up  with  great  dili- 
gence, but  in  his  other  hand  the  spigot 
of  the  barrel  Mv  grandfather  said, 
'  Andrew,  what  la  that  in  your  hand  ? ' 
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When  he  saw  it,  he  ran  down  with 
ipeed,  but  the  beer  was  all  run  out  be- 
fore he  got  there  :  this  occasioned  much 
mirth,  though  perhaps  they  did  not 
well  know  how  to  get  more. 

"It  is  the  custom  there  to  gather 
money  for  the  poor  from  house  to  house, 
with  a  bell  to  warn  people  to  giro  ik 
One  night  the  bell  came,  and  no  money 
was  then  in  the  house,  but  an  oricey, 
which  is  a  doit,  the  smallest  of  all  coin. 
Everybody  was  so  ashamed,  no  one 
would  go  to  give  it,  it  was  so  little,  and 
put  it  from  one  to  t'other ;  at  last  my 
grandfiM;her  said,  <Well  then.  111  go 
with  it ;  we  can  do  no  more  than  give 
all  we  have.'  They  were  often  reduced 
to  this  by  the  delay  of  the  diips  coming 
from  Scotland  with  their  small  remit- 
tances ;  then  they  put  up  the  little  plate 
they  had  (all  of  which  was  carried  with 
them)  in  the  Lumber,  which  is  pawning 
it,  till  the  ships  came ;  and  that  yery 
plate  they  brought  with  them  again  to 
Scotland,  and  left  no  debt  behind  them." 

If  this  little  book  were  more  gene- 
rally known,  we  should  feel  it  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  excuse  ourselves  for 
BO  long  an  extract ;  but  the  story  is 
not  lengthy  after  all,  and  will  not 
bear  abridgment;  and  we  trust  it 
will  teach  some  one  to  look  through 
the  Dutch  mist  of  the  Revolution, 
and  through  the  imlovely  veil  which 
manv  prejudices  have  thrown  over 
Scotland  at  the  same  period,  with  a 
warm  heart  and  a  kindly  eye  at  this 
brightest  of  family  pictures.  For  our 
own  part,  we  confess  it  freely,  not 
even  Lady  Jane  Grey,  reading  Plato 
in  her  window-seat,  is  to  ourselves  a 

Srettier  picture  than  Grisell  Hume 
ghting  the  fire  in  her  father's  study, 
or  "getting  up"  her  young  brother's 
pomt-lace  ruffles ;  and  we  have  not  a 
moment's  doubt  that  she  did  both 
these  homely  offices  with  the  grace  of 
a  noble  and  refined  gentlewoman  as 
die  waa  We  have  all  sdd  and 
heard  a  great  deal  in  recent  days 
about  Sydnev  Smith  and  his  delight- 
ful household  economics,  bridSest 
and  cheeriest  of  modem  thriftmess ; 
but  not  even  the  odd  happy  parson- 
age at  Foston  among  the  ckys  comes 
up  to  the  pleasant  shifts  and  straits 
of  the  Scottish  exile,  with  his  ten 
^ildren  — the  house,  in  Dutch 
Utrecht,  of  Sir  Patrick  Huma 

We  cannot  help  glancing  aside  at 
an  odd  companion-picture  and  con- 
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trast  to  this,  contained  in  the  cor- 
respondence of  a  lack  connedted 
with  the  family  of  Calawell,  whose 
letters  are  to  oe  fcfund  in  the  in- 
teresting papers  collected  from  the 
records  or  tnat  house,  and  publie^- 
ed  a  few  years  ago  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Maitland  Club.  Mrs 
Dcott,  the  lady  in  quertion,  writing 
from  Hanover,  where  her  husbana 
seems  to  have  neld  some  diplomatic 
post  at  the  court  of  the  Electress 
Sophia,  a  generation  later  than  the 
Dutch  experiences  of  the'fumly  of 
Hume,  has  by  no  means  so  pleasant 
a  picture  to  present  to  her  friends  at 
homa  Troubled  with  the  advent  of 
babies  and  the  misdemeanours  of  ser- 
vants— dismayed  at  the  "  divisions  ** 
of  the  court,  and  the  general  want  of 
religion — vexed  on  every  hand  by 
''  those  Dutch  boors  **  who  will  not 
"  go  out  of  their  way  "  so  much  as  to 
set  up  her  bed  to  her  satis&ction,  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  tMs  unfortu- 
nate gentlewoman's  temper,  doubt- 
less a  little  irascible  to  oe^  with, 
should  now  and  then  give  wav.  The 
calmness  of  exasperation  witn  which 
she  speaks  occasionally  is  very  amus- 
ing—as  for  example, — 

**  It's  no  wonder  one  inclines  to  be 
melancholy  here.  For  beside  the  idiena- 
tion  they  have  to  the  Brittons,  y'^  is 
no  possibility  to  keep  their  company 
without  gaming;  nor  is  their  oonyersa- 
tion  worth  a  farthing,  since,  besides 
dressing,  painting,  and  a  court  courtesy, 
few  of  them  know  anything.  And  yet 
they  believe  themselves  a  standard  that 
mankind  should  be  guided  by.  I  don't 
distrust  God*B  providence,  who  either 
will  send  better  or  give  us  contentment 
with  what  we  have;  but  to  live  among  a 
pared  of  brutes  who  value  you  more  for 
a  fine  suit,  and  throwing  your  money 
away  at  play,  than  for  managing  your- 
self like  a  reasonable  creature ! " 

And  again, — 

"  If  the  weather  with  you  be  such  as 
we  have  had,  it  may  be  wondered  any 
keep  their  health;  for  here  we  have  had 
two  months  daily  rain,  and  now  such 
excessive  heats  that  the  very  dust  and 
all  becomes  living  insects.  It  is  like  y« 
plapie  of  flys  the  Egyptians  was  molested 
wiUi— and  so  desperately  they  bite  that 
boilee  is  occasioned  by  them ;  but  this  is 
nothing  herel  ....  Tou  cannot  ima- 
gine what  a  parcel  of  cheating  brutes  the 
workpeople  is  hera  ....  Pray,  don't 
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forget  to  send  me  two  pairs  of  candle- 
Btidu,  for  here  they  are  ill,  and  triple 
price.  I  tell  you  we  live  in  a  town  deeti« 
tute  of  all  things  (that  is  to  be  found  eyery* 
where)  but  rich  broccarda.  ....  I  part 
with  my  Mademosell  (a  nurse  who  had 
been  falsely  recommended  to  her)  when 
I  enter  my  house.  I  understand  her  re- 
putation is  such  that  for  two  years  she 
was  refused  the  Sacrament ;  but  when 
she  was  to  be  recommended  to  me  they 
admitted  her,  that  they  with  a  better 
grace  might  put  her  in  my  hands.  Tou 
see  what  hopeful  folk  we  live  among, 
and  how  complaisant  they  are  —  that 
even  the  things  most  sacrod  and  holv 
in  other  places  are  distributed  in  ordi* 
nary  charity." 

The  afllictions  of  the  court  lady 
make  a  very  good  poise  for  the 
homely  content  of  the  exiles  in  their 
poverty.  Mrs  Scott,  however,  we 
are  glad  to  say,  becomes  more  satis- 
fied after  a  time,  congratulates  her- 
self that  ''  I  am  now  me  of  all  those 
narrow  wavs  of  thinking  I  formerly 
had** — makes  many  shrowd,  clever, 
and  somewhat  dogmatic  remarks 
about  education  ana  things  in  gene- 
ral, and  in  one  of  her  late  letters 
shows  an  amusing  sparkle  of  temper, 
and  characteristic  motherly  impar- 
tiality. Writing  to  Mrs  Mure,  she 
says,  "  I  never  had  those  letters  vou 
mention,  nor  any  from  my  brotner, 
save  one  in  August  last,  wherein  he 
was  pleased  to  find  fault  in  a  very 
wrong  place— to  wit,  my  education  of 
Lerty ,  which,  ^  I  may  judge  ^l/the 
success,  UHU  xrreproacfiaJble,^  This 
is  extremely  good,  and  as  natural 
and  lifelike  as  possible.  The  Cald- 
well Papers  show  a  decided  lack  of 
gossip  and  femininity — they  are  too 
weignty,  important,  and  historical  to 
be  ranked  as  merely  family  history ; 
but  among  the  press  of  more  impor- 
tant matters,  it  is  quite  pleasant  to 
meet  with  the  little  grievances,  judi- 
cial deliveiances,  ancf  sparks  or  tem- 
per of  Mrs  Scott 

When  the  trials  of  the  Revolution 
were  over,  when  the  exile  of  Utrecht 
was  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  the 
family  of  Hume  enriched  and  en- 
nobled, and  the  brave  Grisell,  mar- 
ried to  her  early  love— he  to  whom 
her  heart  had  been  engaged  since  the 
two  young  consolers  met  in  the  pri- 
son of  the  aged  hero  and  martyr,  the 
first  distinguished  Baillie  of  Jervis- 
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wood— was  in  the  second  period  of 
her  eventful  and  vigorous  lire,  under- 
taking **the  whole  management  of 
the  affairs  of  her  brother  Lord  Pol- 
warth,"  as  she  had  once  undertaken 
his  cravat  and  his  ruffles,  a  yoxms 
James  Lindsay  of  Balcarras,  temptea 
into  the  rebelhon  of  "  the  Fifteen^  by 
the  himdsome^  gay,  fickle,  extravagant 
Earl  Colin  of  Balcarras,  the  youth's 
father,  was  getting  pardoned  by  the 
influence  of  Aigylland  Marlborough, 
and  the  exertions  of  his  Mends.  This 
Earl  Colin,  the  same  Lord  Balcarras 
who  fi^pres  amonff  the  foremost  Ja- 
cobite mtriguers  of  the  period  in  the 
recent  volumes  of  Mr  Macaulay, 
though  a  man  of  weight,  influence, 
and  Doldness,  and  one  of  the  very 
few  among  James's  friends  who  ven- 
tured to  q)eak  plain  truth  to  that 
unhappy  prince,  is  one  of  those  men 
whose  exploits  we  invariabl]^  speak 
of  and  hear  of  with  a  simle.  A 
Scotch  nobleman  of  long  descent, 
bom  with  l^e  gay  and  reckless  spirit 
which  we  instinctively  call  Lish,  his 
luckleasness  never  does  him  much 
damage,  and  his  good  fortune  yields 
him  no  advantage.  Beginning  life 
at  sixteen  in  the  court  of  Charles  £L, 
and  ending  it  nearly  threescore  years 
after  in  the  patrimonial  castle,  in  the 
reign  of  the  first  Dutch  Qeoige,  this 
patriarch  looks  just  as  young,  as 
nairbiained,  and  as  rash  at  one  pe- 
riod as  the  other,  and  rushes  into 
that  mad  and  hopeless  attempt  at  re- 
bellion with  the  impetuosity  of  a  boy. 
His  second  son  and  ultimate  succes- 
sor, James,  is  of  a  different  temper.  ^ 
Earl  Colin  had  "  no  end  of  wives;" 
and  Lord  Lindsay  wisely  refrains 
from  anv  attempt  at  description  in 
detail  of  the  many  ladies  Balcarras 
who  shared  the  fortunes  of  his  gay 
and  gallant  ancestor.  But  Eari  James, 
out  of  an  active  and  strangely-variea 
youth — at  one  time  a  navsd  officer  in 
the  service  of  the  established  govern- 
ment— at  another,  a  rebel  leader  in 
the  attempt  against  them— and  once 
more,  witn  no  ^reat  interval  of  time 
between,  holding  a  commission  in 
the  British  army— settled  down  out 
of  this  eventful  beginning  to  a  long 
period  of  ill  healtn  and  valetudin- 
arianism, chiefly  distin^^uished  by  a 
most  tender  and  affectionate  corre- 
spondence with  an  only  sister  in  still 
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feebler  health  than  himselt  After 
dl  Earl  Ck)lin*8  intrigues  and  vaga- 
ries, it  is  strange  to  fall  into  this 
fanuly  luU,  in  wmch,  one  might  have 
supposed— represented  only  by  an 
invalid  brother  and  sister,  both  grow- 
ing old,  unwedded  and  childless,  and 
united  by  one  of  those  romantic 
and  devoted  fraternal  attachments 
which  so  frequently  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  other  ties— the  house  of 
Balcarras  was  fading  towards  its 
end.  But  the  good  loAy  Betty  died, 
and  her  brother  was  left  to  his  own 
resources.  Then  he  served  another 
campaign,  and  was  present  at  the 


battle  of  rontenoy ;  but  finding  no  ad- 
vancement possible  to  a  rebel  of  "  the 
Fifteen,"  returned  home  to  Balcarras 
to  his  books,  his  farming,  and  his 
country  neighbours— no  very  excit- 
ing Bocietv  for  the  soldier  and  tra- 
veller. Then  at  sixty,  a  courtly  and 
dignified  old  gentleman.  Earl  James 
feU  in  love  J  and  by  dint  of  very 
genuine  passion,  overpowering  disap- 
pointment, and  a  real  fever  occa- 
sioned by  the  same^  managed  to 
marry,  somewhat  against  her  will,  a 
pretty  young  lady,  by  whose  means 
the  waning  race  of  Balcarras  sprang 
up  from  its  ashes  like  a  phoenix,  ana 
dispersed  to  all  the  airts  again  in  the 
exploits  of  eight  bold  Lindsays  the 
renown  of  its  ancestral  name.  The 
old  man,  one  must  suppose  to  his 
own  extreme  surprise  as  well  as  jubi- 
lation, after  sixty  vears  of  sohtarv 
bachelorship,  found  nimself  surroimd- 
ed  at  last  by  a  family  of  eleven  chil- 
dren— three  daughters,  beautiful  and 
wittv,  and  eight  orave  boys. 

We  do  not  think  there  exists  a 
more  delightful  sketch  of  family  life 
than  that  of  this  household  of  Bal- 
carras, as  recorded  by  the  sprightly 
pen  of  Lady  Anne,  the  eldest  of  the 
oand.  The  countess,  one  of  the  long 
line  of  admirable  mothers  with 
whidh— a  blessing  beyond  computa- 
tion—the house  of  Lmdsay  seems  to 
have  been  favoured  for  many  genera- 
tions, was  somewhat  arbitrary  and 
harsh  in  her  treatment  of  her  young 
children,  according  to  their  historian ; 
but  not  even  the  confinement  in  the 
red-curtained  room,  which  estab- 
lished for  the  heir  of  the  house, 
during  his  whole  life,  a  connection 
between  red  curtains  and  naughti- 
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ness;  not  even  the  lecture  wbidi 
prompted  one  earnest  petition — "  Oh 
my  ladv,  my  lady,*  said  little 
Robert,  "  whip  me,  and  let  me  go,  if 
you  please  1**  seems  to  have  had  any 
usurious  effect  upon  the  roirit  and 
courage  of  those  delighttul  little 
Lindalys.  The  young  rogues,  how- 
ever, planned,  and  partly  executed,  a 
fiight  from  the  domestic  despotism ; 
here  it  is : — 

**  As  we  conceived  the  tasks  of  lan- 
guages, geography,  arithmetic,  under 
which  we  laboured,  were  harder  than 
those  laid  on  the  children  of  Israel, 
which  produced  a  rerolt,  Mai^garet,  who 
had  a  taste  for  public  speaking,  taking 
the  lead,  assembled  us  one  day  in  oor 
fayourite  temple,  and  proposed  an  in- 
surrection. 

"She  complained  of  hard  laws  and 
little  play,  and  assured  us,  if  we  would 
be  ruled  by  her,  that  she  would  carry 
us  to  a  family,  where  she  had  once  spent 
a  week  after  the  hooping  -  cough  very 
agreeably  indeed.  She  was  certain  they 
would  receive  us  kindly,  and  as  they 
had  no  children  of  their  own,  they  would 
make  us  welcome  to  live  with  them, 
which  would  be  much  better  than  the 
'  horrious  *  life  we  lived  at  home. 

''This  being  the  only  word  in  the 
course  of  Margaret's  life  that  she  was 
ever  known  to  slip-slop,  I  am  glad  to 
transmit  it  against  her  to  posterity. 

"The  proposal  was  agreed  to  with 
acclamations  of  joy,  and  we  instantly  set 
out  on  our  journey,  intending  by  forced 
marches  to  reach  the  neighbour's  house 
that  night,  as  it  was  but  three  miles 
distant,  and  by  the  side  of  the  sea;  bat 
as  we  could  not  think  of  leaving  little 
James  behind,  who  had  not  yet  got  into 
breeches,  it  considerably  retarded  us,  ts 
we  had  to  carry  him  by  turns.  Our 
flight  was  discovered  by  old  Robin  Gray, 
the  shepherd.  'All  the  young  gentle- 
men, and  all  the  young  ladies,  and  all 
the  dogs,  are  run  away,  my  lady ! '  A 
messenger  being  despatched,  not  to  nego- 
tiate but  to  bring  us  back  nolens  tolens, 
the  six  criminals  were  carried  before  the 
countess,  who  declared  that  on  this 
occasion  whipping  was  too  good  for  us, 
and  that  we  should  each  have  a  dose  of 
tincture  of  rhubarb,  to  teach  us  to  stay 
at  home." 

But  the  house  contained  a  some- 
what miscellaneous  company  beside 
the  young  Lindsays.  Lady  Bal- 
carras seems  to  have  had  a  taste  for 
eccentricity.  There  was  Lady  Dal- 
rymple,  quaint,  gentle,  and  indolent. 
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the  grandmamma  of  the  house,  of 
whom  Lady  Amie  tellB  some  wildly- 
absurd  anecdotes,  and  quotes  one 
kind  and  beautiful  grandmotherly 
letter.  Then  there  was  an  extraor- 
dinary Ituus  ncUurcBf  a  middle-aged 
fentlewoman,  known  as  Miss  Sophy 
ohnston,  who  ought  to  have  been 
bom  a  fox-hunting  squire,  and  was 
the  unfortunate  victim  of  a  parental 
experiment,  which  shows  us,  among 
so  much  good,  one  of  the  very  baa 
features  of  the  times.  Her  father, 
the  kind  of  man  "  commonly  called 
an  odd  dog,'*  persuaded  his  com- 
plaisant wile  to  join  with  him  in  a 
vow,  that  this  poor  child  was  to  be 
taught  nothing,  and  never  to  have 
her  spirit  broken  by  contradiction- 
The  consequence  was,  that  Miss 
Sophy  grew  into  "  an  odd  dog  "  her- 
self inunted,  wrestled,  play^on  the 
fiddle,  worked  well  in  iron,  could 
shoe  a  horse  quicker  than  a  smith, 
had  a  private  forge  fitted  up  in  her 
boudoir,  was  by  no  means  delicate  in 
her  tastes  or  language,  and,  worst  of 
all,  lived  and  died  an  infideL  This 
is  the  shadow  in  the  picture,  other- 
wise so  bright  But  m  contrast  to 
Miss  Sophy  appears  a  fantastic 
romantical  little  woman,  the  gover- 
ness, in  everything  but  name,  of  the 
young  ladies,  a  penniless  proteg^  of 
Lady  Balcairas,  who  very  nearly 
breaks  her  heart  at  the  idea  of 
salary,  and  is  one  of  the  oddest  in- 
stances of  sentiment,  temper,  pride, 
and  lovingness  imaginable — an  ad- 
mirable type  of  an  ancient  family 
dependent,  liable  to  fits  of  the  most 
dire  and  sudden  offence  for  fancied 
slight  or  injury,  standing  desperately 
upon  her  (fignity,  killed  by  the  offer 
of  remuneration,  yet  ready  and  ca- 
pable of  doing  anything  for  love. 
The  society  of  iBalcarras  was  further 
graced  and  enriched  bv  the  presence 
of  Mrs  Cockbum,  "a  woman  of 
genius,"— the  writer  of  the  beautiful 
"  Rowers  of  the  Forest,"  with  which 
everybody  is  acquainted — a  lady, 
however,  who  in  spite  of  the  warm 
and  affectionate  psmegyrics  of  Lady 
Anne,  and  a  still  greater  authority, 
Sir  Walter^  strikes  us  as  just  a  little 
''strong-nunded"  and  David  Humish 
in  her  tone.  Let  us  add  to  these 
the  dignified  and  womanly  presence 
of  Anne,  countess  of  Balcarras,  the 
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beautiful  young  wife  of  an  old  man, 
one  of  those  impersonations  of  pure 
and  graceful  matronhood^  selnsus- 
tained  and  almost  solitary  m  her  un- 
equal marriage,  which  appeal  to  our 
imagination  almost  more  than  wives 
more  fitly  mated ;  and  the  patri- 
archal old  head  of  the  house,  a 
chivalrous  old  paladin,  whom  the 
very  thieves  refuse  to  rob  because 
his  doors  are  always  open;  who 
waxes  warm  after  cUnner  over  the 
beauty  and  the  wrongs  of  Queen 
Mary,  and  *'  never  meets  a  carriage 
without  stopping  it  to  inquire 
whether  he  coula  be  of  service  to 
the  ladies;**  and  their  eleven  fair 
children,  full  of  character,  spirit,  and 
variety ;  and  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing it  an  extremely  judicious  opinion, 
what  was,  as  Lady  Anne  says,  "  in- 
deed a  sort  of  creed  in  our  family, 
that  it  was  impossible  anybody  at 
Balcarras  could  wish  to  be  anywhere 
else." 

Earl  James,  who  loved  his  name- 
sake the  Apostle,  and  had  peculiar 
'*  delight  in  his  catholic  Epistle,  as 
that  emphatically  of  a  gentleman,  a 
term  implying,  in  his  acceptation  of 
it,  all  Cnnstian  excellence  and  i)er- 
fection,"  and  whose  chivalrous  mind 
and  ''distinguished  personal  man- 
ners" it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  die(L  in 
the  course  oi  nature,  after  but  a  few 
years'  enjoyment  of  this  family  life, 
leavinfi[  a  memoir  of  his  own  times  to 
hischudren.  And  Lord  Lindsay  gives 
an  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  odd 
little  governess,  which  conveys  a  very 
touching  picture  of  the  old  man*s  con- 
templation of  his  end.  She  says,  after 
protesting  that  ''I  think  much  less  of 
that  momentary  thingdeaththanmost 
people," — "  Perhaps  my  ease  in  this 
affair  nugr  proceed  from  having  been 
these  fifteen  years  accustomed  to 
speak  of  it  almost  without  ceasing ; 
for  Lord  Balcarras,  with  as  great 
coolness,  used  to  speak  of  thin^  he 
would  have  done  after  he  was  dead, 
and  for  his  amusement,  I  may  say. 
used  to  write  his  will,  and  consulted 
us  fJl  about  it,  without  either  one  or 
another  lunenting  :  in  short,  his 
dying  was  so  much  spoken  of  by 
himself  and  those  that  loved  him 
most,  as  prevented  its  surprising 
either  his  lordship  or  his  family 
when  the  event  happened,"    Quaint 
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enough,  yet  full  of  a  natural  grace 
and  pathos  too ;  and  how  fine  is  this 
willing  and  cheerftil  condusion  of  the 
prolonged  patriarchal  life ! 

And  now  we  enter  upon  the  for- 
tunes of  the  children,  those  ffenerons. 
affectionate,  sprightly  brothers  ana 
sisters,  whom  it  is  refreshing  and 
good  to  look  at,  and  whose  stoiy 
must  have  recalled  to  many  a  mem- 
ber of  many  a  scattered  family  the 
freshest  and  most  pleasant  time  of 
their  own  liyes.  As  they  all  branch 
off  one  l^  one  to  their  seyeral  for- 
tunes, the  youn^  earl  and  three  of  his 
brothers  to  tne  army,  the  little 
Bobert,  who  desired  to  be  whipped 
and  let  go,  to  India,  which  he  reacned 
in  that  happy  time  when  it  was  pos- 
sible to  make  fortunes  there,  and  one 
to  the  church,  and  two  to  the  sea. 
we  come  into  more  direct  personal 
acquaintance  with  Lady  Anne,  and 
her  beautiful  sister.  Lady  Maigaret 
— she  who  "had  a  turn  for  public 
speaking,"  and  led  the  childish  in- 
surrection long  ago.  Lady  MaijB^aret, 
though  she  too  could  write  sprightly 
letters,  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
those  pensive  and  tender  spirits, 
"most  gentle,  most  unfortunate, 
whom  Irovidence  seems  sometimes 
to  select  to  make  a  life  of  sorrow  and 
privation  lovely.  She  had  a  husband, 
who  not  only  ruined  but  diseracea 
himself,  a  clouded  widowhood,  dis- 
turbed Dv  some  unexplained  troubles, 
and  died  early.  In  the  depression 
caused  by  her  departure  after  her 
marriage,  Lady  Anne,  alone  at  Bal- 
carras,  made  the  little  poem,  the 
single  and  exquisite  production  of 
her  life  which  has  conferred  upon  her 
name  a  pleasant  immortality.  The 
voung  laay  was  dull  and  sad  without 
ner  favounte  sister — doubtless  moved 
at  the  heart  by  that  strange  sense  of 
change  and  breaking  up  wnich  comes 
into  a  family  with  we  first  marriaj^e 
— and  wanted  words  for  a  favourite 
old  tune  which  was  not  wedded  to 
fit  verse.  From  these  two  very  ordi- 
nary circumstances  came  the  oallad 
of  "  Auld  Robin  Gray,"  one  of  those 
perfect  and  unimprovable  works  of 
genius  which  throw  all  critics  hors 
de  combat^  and  which  the  whole 
world  receives  into  its  heart  How 
anything  so  exquisite  and  complete 
as  this  could  be  the  single  production 
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of  its  author  is  a  strange  fact  enougfay 
thou^  not  quite  unparalleled ;  foir 
our  other  heroine,  Grisell  BailHe, 
struck  one  note  too,  and  only  one, 
from  the  universal  harp,  in  th&t 
ballad,  mudi  less  known  than  Lady 
Anne's,  and  much  less  perfect  in  ex- 

Sression,  which  yet  c<Miveys  so  won- 
erful  and  subtle  an  expressioii  of 
the  sick  heart — "  Werena  my  heart 
licht,  I  would  dee."    There  are  lines 
in  lisuiy  Anne's  ballad  unparalleled, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  depth  of 
insight  and  perfect  simplicity  of  ex- 
pression—  as,    for    instance,   what 
words  of  passion  ever  did  or  ever 
could  express  the  womanly  despair 
and  heartbreak    like    these,   most 
touching,  most  significant — "  I  ^aiiff 
like  a  gnaist,  and  I  carena  to  spin"! 
The  wnole  little  history — the   un- 
happy combining  of  circuin5tanoe& 
no  one  being  to  blame — the  woeful 
pity  for  herself  and  her  true  love,  of 
the  pure-hearted  girl  who  "  darena 
think  of  Jamie,  for  that  would  be  a 
sin" — the  forlorn  resolution  to  be  a 
good  wife— the  melancholy  and  ex- 
quisite touch  of  gratitude  to  the  old 
husband— make   np   a  picture  so 
complete   and   moving,    so   "pore 
womanly "  and  true  to  nature,  that 
we  cannot  but  repeat  our  surprise  to 
find  it  the  onlv  work  of  its  writer. 
Very  remarkable  in  the  history  of 
literature  are  these  single  8ong8--the 
costly  aloe-blossom  which  comes  onoe 
in  a  lifetime — the  concentration  and 
soul  of  poetry  blooming  strangely, 
onoe  and  never  more,  out  of  a  mind 
which  is  not,  by  natural  right,  the 
mind  of  a  poet    The  old  friend  and 
correspondent,  Mrs  Cockbum,  has  in 
some  degree  a  reputation  like  that  of 
Lady  -Ajme;   but  "Fve   seen   the 
smilmg   of  fortune   beguiling,"  al- 
though fine  verses,  are  in  no  way  to 
be  compared  to  the  living  and  breath- 
ing story  of  the  other  ballad.    Lady 
Wardlaw  altogether  strikes  a  bolder 
note ;  and  perhaps  the  one  ballad  of 
Grisell  BaiUie  comes  nearest,  after 
all,  to  the  solitary  song  of  Lady 
Aime.  We  are  no  fanatics  in  musical 
matters,  yet  for  the  love  we  bear  its 
author,  for  all  the  associations  con- 
nected with  her  name,  and  for  its 
own   most  touching   and   pathetic 
sake,  we  should  feel  greatly  grateful 
to  any  one  who  would  put  wiuiin  the 
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reach  of  the  j^blic  the  genuine  air 
'Werenamy 


of  Lady  Grisdl's  sonp,  "  V 
heart  hcht,  I  would  dee." 

Coming  back  to  Lady  Grisell  for  a 
moment— while  the  young  Lindsays 
are  making  their  fortunes,  we  find 
her  going  on  upon  her  way,  clothed 
in  strensth  and  honour,  uie  yery 
woman  (m  the  Proverbs ;  and  indeed 
it  is  impossible  to  look  at  her  life 
without  thinking  of  that  beautiful 
picture,  which,  let  manners  change 
as  they  will,  never  grows  old.  What 
was  true  of  Grisell  m  her  childhood, 
remains  true  of  her  till  her  last  day. 
There  is  an  honest  and  evident  real- 
ity about  everything  she  has  a  share 
in ;  and  it  is  enough  to  know  that 
she  has  imdertaken  a  duty,  to  be 
perfectly  confident  of  its  accomplish- 
ment. The  moral  of  her  admirable 
life  is  this,  what  she  has  to  do  cJie 
will  do,  be  it  hard  or  easy,  pleasant 
or  painful :  the  pressure  of  the  miui 
is  strong  upon  ner;  she  makes  no 
reasonings  with  necessity  —  never 
runs  away  from  anything,  and  is  not 
scrupulous  in  inquiring  whether  an- 
other person  ougnt  to  do  the  work 
laid  on  her  fuU  and  willing  hands. 
We  all  of  us  know  veiy  well  by  ex- 
periment how  many  lay  down  their 
DurdeiL  and  will  not  bear  it— how 
many  tnrow  their  own  cares  upon  the 
shoulders  of  others — and  how  popu- 
lar is  that  philosophy  which  teaches 
how  to  avoid  doing,  rather  tiian 
how  to  do.  How  many  a  man,  fidl 
of  idle  strength,  b^  limbed  and 
minded,  stands  lookmg  on  at  life, 
philosophicaUy  waiting  for  something 
to  be  done  for  him  !  fiut  intellectual 
superiority,  after  all,  does  not  show 
itself  in  superiority  to  ordinary 
duties ;  and  tne  tools  of  life  are  ever 
for  those  who  wUl  handle  them,  as 
well  as  for  those  who  can. 

We  cannot  avoid  one  other  extract, 
showing  a  virtue,  not  very  common 
in  these  days,  of  quaint  and  down- 
right honesty,  peniaps  remarkable 
enoueh  even  at  that  time.  Lady 
Grisell,  dd  and  widowed,  is  in 
London  with  her  fsimily— her  two 
daughters,  widowed  like  herself,  one 
by  imhappy  circumstances,  and  one 
by  death;  and  her  granasons.  the 
children  of  Lord  Binnine,  and  an- 
cestors of  the  present  noble  family 
of  Haddinfton — the  year  is  "  the 
Torty-five^  — the  Highlanders  are 
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in  possession  of  Edinburgh,  and  all 
sujralies  from  Scotland  are  out  off. 
"  When  the  situation  of  things  made 
it  impossible  to  get  any  money  from 
Scotland,  and  what  she  had  was 
at  an  end,  she  sent  for  her  butcher, 
baker,  brewer,  &c,  whom  she  regu- 
larly paid  every  month— told  them 
she  could  not  then  do  so,  and  per- 
haps never  might  be  able  to  pay  them 
at  all ;  of  which  she  thought  it  just 
to  give  them  warning,  that  uiey 
might  choose  whether  th^  would 
continue  to  serve  her.  They  all 
desired  she  would  be  in  no  pain,  but 
take  from  them  whatever  she  had 
occasion  for;  because  they  were  sure, 
if  ever  idie  was  able  to  pay  them,  she 
would ;  and  if  she  was  not,  she  was 
very  welcome ;  which  was  the  least 
they  owed  for  such  Ions  punctual 
payment  as  they  had  got  from  her." 

Let  any  one  imagine  a  fashionable 
lady  in  Belgravia  calling  a  levee  of 
astonished  tradesmen,  to  make  a 
similar  communication:  how  the 
amazed  Cockneys  would  open  their 
eyes! 

In  leaving  this  little  book,  let  us 
recommend  fmy  one  who  entertains 
the  common  prejudice  against  the 
gloom  of  Scottish  religiousness^  and 
the  revengeful  spirit  exhibited  by 
the  once  oppressed  Presbyterians 
when  they  came  into  power,  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  tnis  brief 
sketch  of  real  life  before  he  lets 
loose  his  opinion.  Let  such  a  one 
observe  how  Baillie  of  Jerviswood. 
the  son  of  a  martyr,  after  ineffectual 
_i__  j-_  „  ^^j.  ^^  victims  of  the  rebel- 


lion of  1715,  shut  himself  up  on  the 
occasion  of  their  execution.  "  When 
the  two  lords  suffered,  he  stirred 
not  out  of  his  room,  nor  dressed 
himself  for  some  days ;  and  sent  the 
rest  of  his  familv  to  assist  and  com- 
fort the  near  relations  of  those  who 
had  suffered;"  and  when  nothing 
else  could  be  done,  procured  at  least 
the  last  honourable  rites  of  burial 
for  the  condemned  Jacobite,  the 
leader  of  his  own  political  and  p^- 
sonal  enemies.  Let  such  a  cntic 
also  ponder  Lady  Murray's  touching 
explanation  of  her  father's  gravity  : 
"  He  stood  the  hardest  trial  of  his 
courage  and  resolution  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  in  seeing  the  execution  of  a 
most  tender  father,  whom  he  dearly 
loved.    I  have  often  heard  it  was 
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said  by  Ills  mother  and  aunts,  that  it 
ever  after  gave  that  grave,  silent, 
thooghtfid  turn  to  his  temper,  which 
before  that  time  was  not  natural  to 
him."  Few  men  worthy  of  entering 
upon  such  an  argument  would,  we 
believe,  refuse  to  be  moved  by  so 
valid  imd  worthy  a  reason.  Last  of 
all,  we  humbly  reconunend  this  tiny 
volume  to  the  perusal  of  Mr  Macau- 
lay,  who,  thoroughly  versed  as  he  is 
in  the  rei^  of  Queen  Anne  and  all 
it  productions,  does  not  seem  to  have 
ever  come  across  this  modest  and 
tender  fiuoiily  monument — a  story 
more  moving  than  any  romance. 

It  is  impossible,  in  even  a  cursory 
jl^lance  at  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
SIX  or  seven  young  brothers  dispersed 
in  all  the  different  <|uarterB  of  the 
woiid,  to  avoid  leanun^  a  good  deal 
of  public  and  gi'ueral  history,  as  well 
as  the  oxporieuces  of  the  family  and 
the  individual ;  and  the  rank  and 
cirrumslance^  of  the  Lindsays  make 
thw  ittchiental  teaching  stUl  more 
Ci>ttaidoT*bU\  Earl  Balcarras,  for  in- 
sl^UKV,  touirlit  in  the  American  War, 
oontributixi  to  some  of  the  more  im- 
pi\rtAat  sufxvsses  of  our  armjr  there; 
wa*  a  prisiMieJ  for  some  time  in  New 
Wvt  *»d  saw  the  end  of  our  na- 
ti\MuJ  rt^Utionship  to  that  most  con- 
M^K'rablo  ai^i  important  of  colonies ; 
\^hUe  Lady  Aime,  his  elder  sister, 
was  one  of  the  diplomatic  party 
which  took  possession  of  that  other 
troublesome  colony  at  the  Cape  on 
ita  cession  by  the  Dutch,  and  seems 
to  have  done  as  thorough  good  ser- 
vice in  the  way  of  conciliating  the 
disaffected  Boors,  who  were  not  very 
amiable  subjects  for  conciliation, 
as  her  brother  did  in  fighting  the 
Yankees,  who  were  too  nearly  of  our 
own  blood  and  mettle  to  oe  con- 
quered. And  Robert,  the  second 
brother^  lets  us  into  tne  economics 
of  British  India,  the  government  of 
the  "Company,"  tricks  of  officials, 
and  wiles  of  natives ;  the  primitive 
cultivation  of  these  remote  Asiatic 
rice-fields,  the  most  primitive  circu- 
lating medium,  the  best  way  and 
means  of  maintaining  authority  and 
friendliness  with  the  wild  tribes  of 
the  hills— and  his  own  honourable, 
persevering,  and  succcssftd  efforts  at 
naking  a  fortune  ;  while  his  younger 
>rother  John  reveals  to  us  a  dismfd 
Ad  heart-rending  picture,  the  miser- 
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able  dungjeon  at  Seringapatam,  where 
he  and  his  brave  comrades  endured 
all  that  savage  cruelty,  neglect,  and 
persecution, — all  that  physical  desti- 
tution and   sufiTeriii^    could   do  to 
brave   men — how  little  they  could 
effect,  after  all, — and  how  the  undis- 
couragable'hope,  the  noble  patiences 
and  stout  heart,  alike  of  officers  and 
men^   stood  out,    against  all   their 
homble   and   loii^-<x)ntinued  trials^ 
an  Eastern  captivity  of  nearly  four 
years— it  is  lueasant  to  read  after 
our  own  late  experience  of  the  un- 
diminished spirit  of  our  own  brave 
ddenders.    At  the  same  time  James 
Lindsay  died  gallantly  in  battle  at 
Cuddalore,  and  Colin  stood  manfully 
in  defence  behind  the  rocky  ramparts 
of    Gibraltar.      No    inconsiderable 
drde,  as  our  readers  will  perceive,  of 
historical  events  of  the  first  import- 
ance, are  embraced  within  this  brief 
epitome  of  the  £unily  chronicle— the 
American  War  and  the  war  in  India 
— ^the  once  dreadful  names  of  Hyder 
Ali  and  Tippoo  Saib — the  siege  of 
Gibraltar— the  cession  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.    We  are  very  glad  to 
have  our  memory  aided,  and  our 
general  view  of  the  history  of  the 
period   enlarged,    by    remembering 
that  in  these  events,  so  wide  and 
diverse,  the  members  of  one  fiunily 
took  active  part 

Nor  is  it  less  pleasant  to  find,  in 
the  livelv  contemporary  record,  M 
aiumated  presentation  of  matters 
bearing  upon  our  own  national  his- 
tory with  which  we  have  been  ae- 
quainted— if,  indeed^  we  Imew  them 
at  all— only  as  dry  historic  facta  Ab, 
for  example,  in  Lord  Balcarras's 
manly  and  admirable  speech,  deliv- 
ered m  support  of  a  bill  for  r^toring 
the  forfeitea  Jacobite  estates,  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1784,  we  have  a  more  direct  instance 
of  the  surviving  force  and  potency 
of  the  feeling  of  danship  in  the 
Highlands  thui  we  were  before  ac- 
quainted with.  After  relating  tiie 
eagerness  with  which  the  Jacobite 
enles  holding  distinguished  rank  in 
the  armies  of  foreign  princes  accept- 
ed inferior  commissions  in  our  own, 
he  proceeds  to  say  : —  ^^^^^^ 

«  My  Lords,  it  is  here  I  take  r-   "  ^\^ 
first  name  that  presents  itself  on  ^ 

of  this  bill,  whioh  is  that  of  Lord 
who  was  a  xnajor-genoral  in  Sw( 
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inveeted  with  the  (under  of  merit  by  hie 
Swedish  mijeety.  It  wee  no  sooDer  re- 
ported th&t  Lord  M'Leod  was  to  return 
to  hk  conntrj,  than  two  thonaand  five 
hundred  Mackenzies  offered  their servicee, 
provided  hia  majesty  would  appoint 
Lord  M'Leod  to  be  their  colonel.  The 
king  was  pleased  with  the  generosity  of 
the  offer,  and  granted  their  request  They 
were  immediately  embodied.  One  bat- 
talion of  them  were  sent  to  the  East 
Indies  ;  and  we  had  late  accounts  of  the 
poor  shattered  remains  of  that  corps, 
worn  down  by  repeated  campaigns  in 
that  noxious  climate,  with  the  same  ar- 
dour  and  unabated  zeal  storming  the 
lines  of  Cuddalore.  The  other  battalion 
went  to  Gibraltar  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Mackenzie,  brother  to  Lord 
M'Leod.  I  am  not  going  to  make  a 
panegyric  on  that  battalion ;  your  lord- 
ships have  made  it  before  me ;  they  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  every  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  and  when  they  landed  at 
Portsmouth,  were  received  with  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  people  for  the  distin- 
guished defence  they  made  of  Gibraltar. 
The  clan  of  Macdonalds  performed  equal 
services  under  Colonel  McDonnell.** 

We  are  not  particularly  acquainted, 
for  our  own  part,  with  this  period  oi 
^neral  histoiy;  and  perhaps  the 
interesting  inoiyiduality  which  this 
statement  gives  to  our  general  ab- 
stract knowledge,  that  Highland  re- 
giments were  formed,  and  did  good 
service,  may  not  be  so  fresh  and  new 
to  many  of  our  readers  as  it  is  to  our- 
selves; but  we  are  sure  there  must 
be  many  more  who  will  share  with 
us  in  the  pleasure  of  refreshing  our 
general  and  vague  information,  by 
the  personal  and  graphic  narrative 
whicn  takes  a  hold,  so  much  more 
equable  and  lasting,  of  mind  and 
memory. 

So  much  for  general  history.  Hu- 
man life  and  character,  whicn  do  not 
change  nor  grow  old,  are  still  more 
pleasanUy  represented  in  the  lives 
and  stories  of  these  brothers.  Bobert, 
the  prosperous  agent  of  the  Company, 
far  away  in  the  remote  interior  of 
India,  making  ventures  which  are 
constantly  blessed,  and  developing 
the  riches  of  his  province,  alike  for 
his  own  benefit  and  that  of  his  sub- 
jects,— Bobert  makes  a  communica- 
tion to  his  young  brother  James, 
which  James  describes  thus  to  the 
'  of  the  house  :  "  I  had  letters 
"^b  a  few  days  ago ;  he  seems 
ghly  pleased  at  some  success 
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he  has  had  in  trade,  and  he  says  he 
now  begins  to  think  himself  a  man 
worth  money.  He  has  written  to 
me  that  he  means  '  to  assist  me  in  the 
purchase  of  a  m^gority,'  and  desires 
me  immediately  to  draw  on  him  for 
j£l500,  that  I  may  remit  it  to  Euroi)e 
for  that  purpose."  Capital  Bob  !  his 
own  satisfaction  with  nis  prosperity 
oversows  shortly  after,  in  the  same 
fjEushion,  in  not^  addressed  to  his 
agent  in  England.  Thus  : — "  Dacca, 
29th  July  1783.— My  dear  sir,  I 
have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that 
m^  fortune  continues  to  accumulate 
daily,  in  such  a  maimer  as  neither  I 
nor  my  friends  will  ever  be  ashamed 
to  own.  As  my  circumstances  will 
now  admit  of  it,  I  have  requested 
m^  mother  to  accept  of  an  annuity 
of^j£250  per  annum,  which  you  will 
please  to  cany  to  my  debit  according 
as  it  is  paid.*^  "  16th  Dec.  1783.— 
Whatever  sums  of  money  belonging 
to  me  are  realised  in  England  over 
and  above  the  sum  I  mentioned  in  a 
former  letter  as  appropriated  to  my 
mother,  I  request  may  oe  applied  to- 
wards paying  off  the  debts  upon  my 
brother  fialcarras's  estate."  This  is 
a  method  of  expressing  one's  personal 
pleasure  in  one's  own  good  fortune 
as  imcommon  as  it  is  deh'ghtfuL  K 
the  Lindsay's  had  been  less  rich  than 
they  are  in  family  excellences,  this 
one  open  heart  alone  seems  enough 
to  justify  the  affectionate  family  pride 
of  a  whole  race. 

Of  Colin,  "  the  soul  of  honour," 
whom  his  companions  are  said  to 
have  named  Don  Quixote,  a  paladin 
and  man  of  chivaby  like  his  father, 
it  is  amusing  to  have  one  very  odd 
incident  to  record,  throwing  a  whim- 
sical glance  of  light  into  a  bmeaguered 
garrison.  Colin,  the  Bayard  of  his 
nouse,  did  actually  undertake,  for  a 
base  consideration  of  payment,  an- 
other man's  quarrel ;  and  this  is  how 
the  story  goes : — 

During  the  siegje  of  Gibraltar,  "  at 
a  time  when  provisions  were  scarce, 
and  every  article  in  the  way  of  com- 
fort was  exorbitantly  dear,  and  a 
pound  of  tea  cost  a  guinea,  a  little 
ship  from  Crail  in  Fife  contrived  to 
eluae  the  vigilance  of  the  blockading 
squadron,  and  run  in  under  protec- 
tion of  the  guns  of  the  fortress.  The 
skipper  or  master  of  the  vessel  had 
no  sooner  landed  thim  he  had  the 
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misfortune  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  a 
young  officer  of  the  ganison,  and 
was  challenged  to  fi^ht  a  duel  He 
had  no  acouaintance  in  the  place,  but 
knowing  Oaptain  Lindsay  oy  name 
and  country,  he  waited  upon  him, 
and,  opening  his  grie^  asked  him  to 
stand  his  friend  and  be  hia  second, 

*  and  if  ye  will,'  he  added,  lowering 
hisvoic^  '  ril  gie  ye  a  pound  o' tea. 

*  Make  it  two '  returned  Colin  with 
the  like  significance,  *  and  111  fight 
your  duel  for  you.'  The  bargain  was 
struck ;  Colin  called  on  the  offended 
officer,  and  told  the  stoiy;  both 
laughed  heartily ;  the  officer  was 
ea»ly  induced  to  beg  the  skipper's 
pardon  and  shake  hands  with  him : 
and  the  same  evening  Colin  invitea 
them  both  to  meet  a  party  of  brother 
officers  in  his  quarters,  and  regaled 
them  with  the  two  pounds  of  t^" 

Could  one  but  have  seen  that  odd- 
est of  teartables  1  But  it  would  take 
something  more  than  even  John 
Leech  to  do  justice  to  its  union  of  the 
comic  and  the  kindly,  keeping  full  in 
view  that  "  provisions  were  scarce," 
and  that  the  guns  of  the  besiegers 
were  thundering  through  it  all. 

Lady  Anne's  adventures  at  the  Cape, 
her  success  in  fascinating  the  Dutch, 
and  her  odd  waggon-journey  of  plea- 
sure among  the  Boors  and  Hotten- 
tots of  that  savage  African  interior, 
are  of  course  the  most  amusing  of 
the  personal  narratives  left  by  these 
faithful  children  of  Earl  James,  who 
began  the  memoir-making  of  the 
house,  and  enjoined  it  as  a  family 
custom  on  his  descendants  after  him. 
But  perhaps  we  have  already  said 
enough  of  Lady  Anne,  who  married 
late  but  happUv,  though  she  did  not. 
as  it  seems,  make  a  match  quite  equal 
to  her  rank  and  fascinations.  Only  one, 
indeed,  of  the  three  sisters  seems  to 
have  married  **  weU,"  as  people  say ; 
and  Anne  and  Ma^aret,  the  witty 
and  the  beautiful,  were  both  alike 
childless.  But  we  hasten  to  conclude 
our  family  picture  with  a  closing 
scene,  which  gives  it  one  of  its  great- 
est cnarms — the  last  days  of  the  old 
Ladv  Balcarras.  the  mother  of  this 
band.  The  old  Lady  Balcarras, 
the  yoimg,  beautifiil,  somewhat  se- 
vere Countess  Anne  of  the  preceding 
chapters,  the  Angiolina  or  a  purer 
and  more    peacetul  romance    than 
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that  of  Byron  and  the  Doe^e— this 
careful  mother  of  many  cmldreii. 
giving  an  account  of  all  her  sons,  ana 
all  their  fortunes,  to  a  relative,  writes 
thus :  "  I  have  great  reason  to  be 
thankful.  Most  of  my  sons  are  now- 
afloat,  and  with  a  fair  wind.  Bal- 
carras heads  the  van,  with  colours 
flying.  I  pray  Gk)d  no  reverse  niay 
stop  a  progress  so  well  begun,  and 
really  so  jiStly  deserved,  for  young 
men  free  of  capital  vices  are  rarely 
now  to  be  met  with.  If  Bob  live  a 
few  years,  he  may  acquire  a  reason- 
able and  ea^  fortune.  Glory  and 
laurels  must  content  thesons  of  Mars ; 
and — shall  I  confess  it  ?— I  think  it 
very  substantial  food.  A  brave  man 
is  a  welcome  guest  everywhere,  and 
a  captain  is  letter  fed  and  clothed 
than  a  little  laird  with  Uiree  hun- 
dred a-year ;  and  he  can  transmit  to 
his  posterity,  all  but  the  eldest,  the 
same  fortime— viz.,  the  woiid  before 
them,  and  Providence  their  gjiide." 

So  says  the  brave  old  Ijwiy,  a  fit 
mother  of  soldiers.  And  she  is  now 
established  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  so- 
ciety of  her  cousin  and  lifelong  friend, 
Mrs  Anne  Keith,  she  who  told  Sir 
Walter  half  his  stories,  and  was  very 
sure  of  the  identity  of  the  Author  of 
Waverley  by  this  same  certain  si^ 
— '*  Do  ye  tnink  I  dinna  ken  my  am 
groats  among  ither  folk's  kail?"  And 
we  do  not  think  that  all  the  records 
of  private  or  of  public  history  con- 
tain a  more  beautiful  picture  of  ex- 
treme old  a«;e  than  that  presented  to 
us  here  of  t£e  Lady  of  ^carras  by 
her  own  hand  and  that  of  her  chil- 
dren. She  who  seems  to  grow  hap- 
pier every  day  as  she  grows  older, 
and  loses  her  memory  after  such  a 
happy  fashion  that  the  sweet  obli- 
vion seems  to  veil  her  roimd  from 
the  everyday  pains  and  trials,  leav- 
ing only  love,  and  the  heaven  which 
comes  so  close  and  near,  behind.  The 
pretty  old  figure  knitting,  and  draw- 
inff  *' castles  in  the  air,"  as  Mrs  Anne 
calls  them,  though  those  castles  had 
their  foundations  in  the  heavenly 
country,  the  holy  and  true  Chateau 
(TBspagne  of  old  age^the  tender 
heart  and  simple  ima^^ination,  sepa- 
rated by  this  forgetfumess  from  all 
the  outer  world ;  Bving,  among  Bible 
stories  and  visions  of  heaven,  another 
life  of  their  own.   THie  picture  is  very 
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charming — embodying,  in  the  tender- 
est  form  of  human  weakness,  that 
state,  sometimes  too  high  for  com- 
mon realising, — "  Our  conversation 
is  in  heaven."  Of  herself,  at  eightj- 
two,  Lady  BtJcarras  writes  :  ''^I,  of 
all  the  daughters  of  mortality,  have 
least  reason  to  complain^  having 
ei\joj[ed  during  a  long  life  evei^ 
blessing  and  comfort :  my  health  is 
good,  and.  what  is  rather  laughable, 
I  am  looldng,  for  a  girl  of  my  age, 
really  handsome.  It  makes  me  smue, 
when  I  am  complimented  on  my 
charms,  to  think  that  I  cannot  re- 
collect the  name  of  the  person  who 
does  so,  or  of  the  most  intimate 
faces  I  circulate  amonsst  every  day. 
But  in  other  respects  lam  in  perfect 
health,  and  m^  beloved  husband, 
Anne  Keith,  thinks  and  does  eveiy- 
thing  for  me  that  can  be  dedred.** 

"  She  is  happy  with  her  knotting, 
her  calculations,  and  her  little  castles 
in  the  air  which  she  is  knotting," 
writes  this  "  beloved  husband,"  "  and 
so  entranced  with  her  Bible  and  the 
lives  of  the  Patriarchs,  that  I  i)ra- 
nounce  her  the  happiest  human  being 
I  ever  knew."  At  the  same  time, 
the  old  lady  retains  "  a  little  sparkle 
of  repartee  :"  and  when  hand^  into 
dinner  by  ner  little  grandson,  five 
years  old,  "  does  not  feel  quite  nappy 
if  she  has  not  a  few  compliments 
paid  her  on  her  dress  and  good  looks." 
On  her  ninetieth  birth-day, — "  Her 
health  was  drank  by  a  numerous 
circle — ^too  numerous  for  her  to  be 
present :  but  we  opened  the  doors  be- 
tween tne  dining-room  and  her  bed- 
room, that  she  might  hear  the  cheers, 
with  three  times  three.  When  our 
sounds  ceased,  her  fine  gay  spirit 
drank  her  bumper-toast  to  us,  with 
three  cheers  from  her  venerable  sell" 
We  cannot  conclude  this  beautiful 
sketch  better  than  with  one  of  those 
electric  touches,  which  are  beyond 
the  reach  even  of  ffenius.  too  tender 
and  lovely  for  anyuiing  out  real  life 
and  nature,  and  which,  coming  on  it 
suddenly,  surprises  us  to  very  tears. 
It  was  often  the  case  with  her,  that 
"  this  world  was  lost  in  the  prophe- 
cied  happiness  of  the  next.  And 
then,"  as  she  said  to  me,  ^^  we  shall 
fdl  be  young  tof^ether  afain,  Annie !" 
After  such  a  climax,  who  could  find 
anotiier  word  to  say  ? 
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Such  were  our  mothers  in  the  past 
generation;  not  only  Lady  Gnsell 
and  the  Coimtess  Anne,  but  many  of 
humbler  name  and  equal  spirit,  as 
many  a  heart  must  swell  and  oeat 
to  testi^.  Honour  and  dear  remem- 
brance, however,  to  those  cherished 
memories,  which  ''  smell  sweet,  and 
blossom  in  the  dust !" 

Lord  Lindsay's  book  is  fiu*  from 
being  a  new  book,  yet  we  have  gone 
over  it  in  detail;  and  still  further 
from  newness  is  the  little  work  of 
Lady  Murray :  all  the  more  grati- 
tude do  we,  in  our  own  humble  opin- 
ion, merit  from  our  readers,  by  recall- 
ingto  their  thoughts  these  delightful 
family  stories,  so  fresh  and  mil  of 
life.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  very 
rank  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of 
these  volumes,  besides  placing  them 
in  more  direct  and  immediate  con- 
tact with  historical  events,  adds  a 
certain  charm  to  the  simplicities, 
TOverties,  and  exertions  of  tneir  life. 
Yet  we  are  equally  persuaded  that 
records  as  pleasant,  as  graphic,  and 
as  iMt)fitable,  must  exist  in  many  a 
family  of  less  station  and  pretensions. 
Would  not  some  one  undertake  to 
renovate  that  popular  cheap  litera- 
ture of  ours,  whicn  begins  to  run  to 
seed  in  the  "  original  novek"  of  half- 
a-dozen  particoloured  series,  by  such 
true,  historical,  and  domestic  narra- 
tives as  these— narratives  which 
might  illustrate  every  county  in  the 
kingdom,  as  weU  as  every  period  in 
its  history  ?  Look  up  the  papers  of 
your  respectable  forbears,  dearest 
reader !  Look  up,  we  beseech  you, 
with  espeNcial  care  and  tenderness, 
the  feminine  portion  of  the  same; 
take  care  to  preserve  the  memoirs  of 
your  admirable  old  ancestor,  but  let 
the  ancient  gentlewomen  have  their 
will  We  offer  you  our  own  most 
valuable  services  con  amore,  and  the 
ffood  word  of  Maga.  And  if  you  but 
do  your  duty  as  we  pledge  ourselves 
to  GO  ours,  we  venture  to  promise 
that,  half-a-dozen  years  hence,  no- 
body will  be  able  to  say.  as  we  do 
now,  on  laying  down  Lord  Lindsay's 
three  big  volumes,  and  the  tiny  tome 
of  Lady  Murrav,  that  these  family 
histories,  so  fiill  of  noble  exertions, 
courage,  success,  and  endurance,  are 
Quite  unique  and  unrivalled  in  their 
aelightful  kind. 
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8SA-SIDE  STUDIES. 


PABT  in. 


Do  you  ever  send  live  animals 
througn  the  Post-office  1  The  ques- 
tion may  startle,  perhaps,  but  the 
thing  is  often  done.  Only  three 
days  ago  a  brother  naturalist  sent 
me  a  couple  of  dozen  sea  anemones, 
stowed  amouK  weed  in  a  tin  canister, 
which  formerly  contained  a  powder 
sold  as  coffee.  Thus  the  {)rocess  is 
simple  enough  when  tin  canisters  are 
at  nand,  nttle  as  the  excellent 
Rowland  Hill  contemplated  such  an 
adaptation  of  his  postal  reform  to 
the  exigencies  of  naturalists ;  but 
the  process  is  less  simple  when  you 
are  temporarily  abiding  in  a  place 
so  utterly  provincial  tnat  little  in 
the  nature  of  tin  boxes  is  to  be  had 
for  money,  and  nothing  at  idl  for 
love.    Sucn  a  place  is  Tenby. 

But,  first,  let  me  tell  you  what 
made  me  desiderative  of  tin  boxes, 
and  indignant  with  Tenby  for  its 
want  of  resources.  At  iLfracombe 
the  orange-tentacled  and  orange- 
disked  anemones,  by  Mr  Gosse 
christened  Actinia  aurora  imd  Acti- 
nia venusUi,  are  unknown,  and,  of 
course,  prized  all  the  more  on  tnat 
account  Is  not  everything  valued 
for  its  rarity)  We  should  value 
Tupper— if  we  could  not  read  him. 
There  is,  however,  not  many  miles 
from  Hfracombe,  a  terrible  reef  run- 
ning far  out  into  the  sea,  bearing  the 
sombre  name  of  the  Morte  Stone, 
on  which  many  a  tall  ship  has  been 
wrecked,  and  which,  inaccessible  from 
the  land^  is  only  visited  by  naturalists 
and  gufla  We — I  mean  the  na- 
turalists, not  the  gulls— found  Morte 
Stone  well  worth  uie  visit:  and  while 
scrambling  over  its  desolate  rid^ 
the  spray  of  a  heavy  sea  dashmg 
from  either  side  in  our  faces,  and  a 
noonday  sun  pouring  down  its  fierce 
passion  upon  our  heads,  as  we  clam- 
oered  over  rocks  so  black  with  mus- 
sels that  you  could  not  for  yards  have 
inserted  a  penknife  between  tiiem,  £., 
with  his  coat  off,  emerged  from  under 
a  ledge,  meeting  T.,  no  less  jubilant 
both  nolding  up  specimens  of  the 
orange-tentacled   anemone,  hitherto 


supposed  to  belong  exclusively  to 
Tenby.  This  was  the  first  time  I 
saw  the  sunset-flame  on  the  tentacles 
of  this  anemone ;  and  when  at  Tenby, 
remembering  the  delight  with  whidi 
T.  carried  nome  the  novelty,  it 
was  natural  that  I  should  wish  to 
send  him  a  few  of  the  beauties 
expanding  their  tentacles  in  my 
vases.  But  how  1  One  cannot  wrap 
a  moist  and  mucose  g^nimul  in  note- 
paper,  and  expect  it  to  reach  its 
destination  like  an  invitation  for 
dinner,  or  the  request  for  a  "  trifling 
loan  ;**  and  the  damp  sea-weed  which 
will  keep  the  animal  alive,  requires 
some  covering  to  keep  it  damp.  I 
tried  a  card-l^ard  box,  well  padded 
with  weed,  wrapped  it  in  pap«r,  and 
committed  it  to  the  tendemeas  of  a 
^temal  (Government  and  a  reformed 
Post-office,  with  this  warning  in- 
scribed in  nugestic  calligraphy — 


WITH  CARE  :  LIVE  ANIMALS 


I  thought  the  Lacedemonian  brevity 
and  the  note  of  admiration  mi^t 
have  their  effect  But,  it  is  pam- 
ful  to  confess,  Post-office  clerks  ap- 
pear to  be  imperfectly  versed  in  the 
rudiments  of  zoology  ;  or  perhaps 
they  pay  slight  attention  to  the 
literature  of  inscriptions  :  &t  an^ 
rate  they  stamped  my  "missive 
with  a  vigour  which  completely 
squashed  the  card-board  box. 

The  next  time  I  determined  to  fol- 
low my  friend's  advice,  and  send  the 
animals  in  a  tin  box,  which,  of  course, 
seemed  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world, 
until  the  trial  was  made.  I  mi- 
sacked  Tenby  in  vain.  I  a^ed  eveiy- 
where— I  asked  at  impossible  shops 
— I  even  tried  the  bootmaker;  he 
could  not  supply  me.  I  offered  moner, 
and  hinted  love ;  no  tin  box  could 
Tenby  produce.  The  article  was 
mythical  Tenby  had  mustaches 
and  parasols  in  prodi^  abundance; 
ponv- chaises  and  sailing-boats  oh- 
truaed  themselves  at  eveiy  comer; 
the  streets  were  full  of  formidable 
young  gentlemen  from  thefku^onable 
parts  (of  Bristol),  and  nurserymaidfi 
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with  prize  babies  :  these,  and  mach 
more  that  was  sublimely  useless,  Ten- 
by had  at  your  service ;  but  a  tin  box 
it  knew  not,  except  by  va^ue  report. 
Tenby  has  not  even  a  banker;  to  get 
a  cheque  changed  you  must  ride  to 
Pembroke ;  why,  tnen,  expect  that 
it  will  have  a  tmman  ?  Imagine  my 
impatience,  my  disgust !  Fm  afraid 
I  used  strong  language.  At  last  a  bril- 
liant conception  made  my  pathway 
clear.  In  a  grocer's  there  were  cases 
of  ginger-nuts  for  sale ;  these  cases 
were  of  tin  ]  they  were  larger,  much, 
than  my  requirements^  but  this  was 
no  occasion  for  drawmg  fine  lines. 
The  nuts  were  edible,  the  case 
transportable.  An  investment  was 
strai^tway  made,  and  my  agitated 
mind  was  once  more  at  peace. 

The  case  was  large  enough  to  con- 
tain, besides  a  quantity  of  anemones, 
a  wide-mouth^  bottle,  in  which  I 
had  consigned  a  fine  specimen  of  that 
boring  bivalve  named  Pholae  dactv- 
lus,  three  of  which  had  been  brought 
to  me  in  a  lump  of  wood,  wherein 
the^  had  bored  themselves  a  local 
habitation  and  a  home.  Although 
these  molluscs  live  in  rocks  and 
wood,  they  seem  to  flourish  perfectly 
when  removed,  and  left  in  sea-water. 
I  risked  one  in  the  experiment,  and 
was  uneasy,  next  mommg.  at  finding 
he  had  elon^ted  himseu*  to  more 
than  half  agam  his  original  size ;  but 
observing  the  currents  still  active 
from  his  siphon,  and,  moreover,  that 
on  being  touched  he  shrunk  to  his 
original  size  with  great  sensitiveness, 
I  concluded  he  was  hwdthy, — a  con- 
clusion supported  by  observing  pre- 
cisely the  samephenomena  exhibited 
by  the  two  Fkoladez  still  in  the 
wood.  A&  therefore,  the  Pholas 
lived  out  or  his  woody  home,  and  as 
I  had  three  specimens,  I  could  do  no 
less  than  send  one  of  them  to  the 
friend  who  had  always  been  so  libe- 
ral to  me;  and  thus  it  came  that  I 
despatched  the  wide-mouthed  bottle 
in  the  tin  case,  which  arrived  vnth- 
out  accident  at  my  friend's  house. 
After  keeping  my  two  borers  for 
some  time,  one  of  them  fell  a  victim 
to  anatomical  curiosity;  as  for  the 
third,  VapjoHit  vient  en  mangeant,  and 
I  dissected  him  also. 

I  have  been  auietly  assuming  that 
the  reader  has  neara  about  the  bor- 


infi^  molluscs,  of  which  there  are  seve- 
ral  different  kinds,  all  curious  to 
the  philosopher,  but  none  very  in- 
teresting to  keeix  One  species,  the 
Teredo  navalis,  is  a  formidable  fel- 
low, unloved  of  shipowners,  since 
many  a  ship  has  been  Imown  to  split 
in  the  open  sea,  no  one  on  board 
having  suspected  that  the  planks  had 
been  thoroughly  drilled  through  and 
through  by  uiis  patient  borer.  The 
hardest  oak,  nay,  even  teak  and  sis- 
800  woods,  are  no  obstacles  to  this 
mollusc.  The  chemical  process  which 
protects  timber  against  decay  is  no 
protection  against  the  Teredo.  The 
animal  always  tunnels  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  grain  of  the  wood,  and  if 
in  its  course  it  meets  with  another 
gentleman  engaged  in  the  same  pro- 
cess, it  alters  the  direction  of  its 
coursCp  so  that  a  mece  of  wood  at- 
tacked by  many  Teredos  becomes 
completely  honeycombed.  In  dock- 
yaroB  the  defence  has  been  to  cover 
the  woodwork  imder  water  with  iron 
nails;  and  you  may  imagine  how 
necessary  protection  is,  since  not 
only  have  docks  been  perforated,  but 
many  years  ago  Holland  was  thrown 
into  terrible  alarm  by  discovering 
that  the  pUes  of  her  embankments 
had  been  riddled  by  these  silent  mol- 
luscs, and  all  Europe  tliought  that 
the  United  Provinces  were  doomed. 
Other  borers  choose  rock  for  their 
operations^  and  many  a  solid-seem- 
ing mass  IS  so  perforated  by  them 
that  the  dashing  of  a  stormy  sea  may 
scatter  it  in  fra^ents  alon^  the  coast 
The  fact  of  borms  is  familiar  enough 
to  eveiy  one  who  Has  noticed  the  R^- 
nose  (JSaxicava  rugasa)  peering  from 
a  thousand  holes  in  the  hard  lime- 
stone, and  squirting  water  as  it  retires 
on  the  first  application  of  the  ham- 
mer; but  whue  the  fact  is  accepted 
undisputed^  the  source  of  the  animal's 
power  is  still  an  unsettled  question. 

How  these  bivalves  bore  their  way 
has  been  a  mystery  mainly  because 
zoologists  have  allowed  themselves  to 
be  thrown  off  their  balance  by  con- 
templating the  stupendous  results 
produced  by  creatures  so  insignifi- 
cant But  after  learning  the  history 
of  the  formation  of  coral  reefo  and 
islands,  we  begin  to  appreciate  the 
influence  of  minute  agencies  con- 
tinued through  long  spaces  of  time. 
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The  Teredo  and  the  Pholas  have  no 
powerful  organs,  but  they  haye  pa- 
tience ;  and,  as  &r  as  I  undentand 
the  matter,  it  is  clear  that  the  dia- 
putes  on  this  sabject  have  been  per- 
plexed by  the  desire  to  bring  forward 
some  organ  so  powerful  as  at  once  to 
explain  the  animal's  success  in  bor- 
ing. Thus  the  latest  writer.  M. 
Aacapitaine,*  imagines  he  explains 
the  phenomenon,  by  bringing  for- 
ward the  hypothesis  of  a  phosphor- 
ous acid  secreted  by  the  animal, 
which  corrodes  the  rock  or  wood, 
and  which  is  then  rasped  away  by 
a  slow  rotatory  motion  of  the  snelL 
The  boring  is  thus  a  combination  of 
diemical  and  mechanical  agencies. 
There  is,  howeyer,  one  little  diffi- 
<nilty  in  accepting  this  explanation, 
which  the  author  nas  oyerlooked,  as 
speculators  are  wont  to  oyerlook 
fatal  objections :  the  existence  of  this 
acid  has  yet  to  be  proyed :  at  present 
it  is  hypothetical  Ana  when  we 
haye  got  tangible  hold  of  the  acid, 
we  must  proye  that,  while  it  has 
the  property  of  attacking  wood  and 
rockj  it  has  not  the  property  of  at- 
tackmff  the  calcareous  sheU  of  the 
animaL  Veiy  different,  and  far  m#re 
philosophical,  is  the  explanation  of 
Professor  Owen^  whose  opinion  on 
all  points  cames  authontj.  He 
shows  t  that  the  combined  action  of 
the  muscular  disc  and  the  valyes  of 
the  shell  will  produce  the  phenome- 
non. It  may  be  paradoxical,  and 
you  will  probably  shake  a  dubious 
nead  on  seeing  the  cayities  bored  by 
these  molluscs,  and  on  being  told 
that  the  soft  muscular  disc  of  the 
animal  perforated  them^  ^ou  haye 
no  conception  that,  by  licking  lime- 
stone with  neyer  so  much  energy, 
you  could  wear  it  away  :  and  yet,  as 
Owen  quietly  remarks,  "it  is  certain 
that  the  perpetual  renewal  of  a  softer 
substance  will  render  it  capable  of 
wearing  away  a  harder  one,  subject 
to  the  uiction  of  such  softer  surmce, 
and  not  like  it  susceptible  of  being 
repaired.**  Yes,  here  lies  the  whole 
mystery :  the  soft  muscular  disc  is 
perpetually  renewed,  and  the  hard 
umestone  has  no  self-renoyating 
power;  and   thus,  just   as  falling 


water  wean  away  granite,  by  the  in- 
oessant  repetition  of  gentle  blows,  6o 
do  these  moUuscs  excayate  rock  or 
wood  by  the  incessant  repetition  of 
muscular  Mction. 

Mr  Muggeridce,  the  shipowner, 
who  does  me  the  nonour  to  relax  his 
serious  mind  oyer  these  pages,  here 
declares  himself  sufuvmw  indiffisr- 
ent  to  this  anatomical  aiscossion. 
What  does  it  signify  to  him  how  the 
Teredo  bores  into  the  wood!  He 
is  none  the  better  for  that  It  is 
enough  for  him  that  the  nasty  beast 
does  it,  and  unless  he  can  be  told 
how  it  is  to  be  preyented,  he  wants 
to  hear  nothing  about  uie  matter. 
Mr  M.  is  a  practical  man,  and  wants 
puractical  m)lications ;  as  f<Mr  '^  theo- 
ries," he  doesn't  care  a  sihrer  four- 
pence  for  them.  I  haye  so  much 
regard  for  Muggeridge — a  man  of 
liberal  dinners,  and  perfect  Port — 
that  I  will  not  turn  round  and  humi- 
liate him,  by  praying  that  d  all 
blind  theorists  none  are  so  blind 
as  the  **  practiod  men  f  but  will 
rather  captiyate  his  confidence,  bj 
showing  nim  how  the  result  be 
so  earnestly  desires  is  only  to  be 
obtained  after  a  remote  excursicm 
into  the  obscure  re^ons  of  science. 
He  need  not  make  the  excursion,  but 
he  must  wait  till  it  be  made ;  for  it 
is  amusing  to  think  that  eyen  so 
simple  a  matter  as  the  destruction  df 
these  yennin  defied  all  ingenuity, 
until  Embryolo^  came  to  our  aid. 
Imagine  Muggendge  being  told  that 
his  practical  aim  was  to  be  reached 
only  through  Embryology !  What  is 
that  1  Neyer  heard  the  name  :  sup- 
poses it  is  Metaphysics,  and  "  leaos 
to  Atheism."  As  I  haye  an  eye  to  his 
Port,  I  carefully  abstain  fi:om  men- 
tioning the  unusual  term  in  his 
presence,  but  address  a  question  to 

''Are  these  animals  of  separate 
sexes  1" 

He  looks  rather  hufied,  as  he  re- 
plies :  "  How  should  I  know )  and 
what  does  it  matter  ?" 

"  It  matters  eyerything.  And  for 
your  satisfaction  I  can  tell  you  that 
they  are  of  separate  sexes.** 

''^Humph!*^ 


*  AnnaieM  de$  Sciences  NaHirelieSf  4^**^  s^rie,  1854>  toL  ii  p.  867. 
t  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy^  vol  I  p.  520.    Second  edit 
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"A  French  naturalist,  Qnatre- 
fages  bj  name,  has  found  that  at 
certain  seasons  the  female  carries 
the  eggs  in  the  folds  of  her  respira- 
tory organs." 

"  The  deuce  she  does ! " 

"  And  there  they  remain  till  the 
milt  of  the  male,  floating  in  the 
water,  is  washed  over  them,  and 
there  fecundates  them.  Now,  this 
same  Naturalist  has  brought  his 
knowledge  to  bear  upon  the  very 

Question  you  are  so  mterested  in. 
[e  finds  that  a  weak  solution  of 
mercuiy  thrown  into  the  water  de- 
stroys this  milt,  and  consequently 
prevents  the  fecundation  of  the  egm, 
nipping  the  young  moUuscs  in  the 
buo.  By  thus  becoming  a  zoological 
Herod,  and  destroying  the  innocents 
wholesale,  in  a  few  seasons  you  may 
dear  the  docks  of  every  indiyidual 
Teredo,  and  your  ships  will  be  safe." 
I  see  by  the  intellig;ent  twinkle  of 
his  eye  that  he  has  seized  this  notion 
with  decisive  approbation,  and  from 
this  moment  begins  to  think  there 
may  be  some  use,  after  all,  in  Natural 
Historjr.  I  almost  feel  tempted  to 
show  him  my  Pholas^  although  it  is 
not  a  very  interestmg  animal  to 
watch.  There  is  a  somnolent  le- 
thargy, an  otiosity  of  do-nothingism 
in  its  demeanour,  surnrising  in  one 
who  bores  throuen  rocks  as  we  tun- 
nel the  Jura.  He  will  not  even  bore 
now.  I  have  tried  him  in  vain.  He 
lolls  his  great  length  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pan,  and  declines  the  lump  of 
wood  placed  before  him.  In  fact,  he 
does  nothing  but  suck  in  the  water 
at  one  tube  of  his  siphon,  and  squirt 
it  out  of  the  other.  Do  observe  that 
siphon  or  double  tube,  like  a  double- 
barreUed  ^un,  the  lining  membrane 
of  which  is  covered  with  vibratile 
cilia.  The  incessant  action  of  these 
cilia  draws  the  water  in  at  the  ori- 
fice of  the  upper  and  larger  tube, 
along  which  it  passes  and  reaches 
the  gills,  where  the  blood  is  aerated ; 
and  then  the  water  ms^es  its  exit 
from  the  imder  tube,  in  a  steady  cur- 
rent, visible  to  the  naked  eye.  How 
this  is  performed  is  to  me  a  mystery, 
for  my  dissections  wholly  failed  m 
tracing  ant/  direct  communication 
between  the  two  tubes:  but  that 
there  must  be  some  indirect  com- 
munication is  certain,  since  the 
VOL.  Lxxx.— NO.  ccccxai. 


evidence  of  the  two  currents,  one 
of  entrance  and  one  of  exit,  is  une- 
Quivo9aL  Here  is  a  problem  for 
the  anatomist  Moreover,  it  is 
doubtful  to  me  whether  this  appa- 
ratus is  properly  called  a  sipnon. 
When  you  inspire  at  one  nostril  and 
exinre  at  the  other,  you  do  not  con- 
sider your  nose  a  temporary  siphon. 
But  never  mind  the  name,  look  at 
the  orifice  of  the  upper  tube,  what  a 
beautiful  arborescent  fringe  encircles 
it !  You  may  see  a  picture  of  it  in 
Mr  Crosse's  Rambles  on  the  Devon- 
shire Coast  (Plate  11.)  very  well 
delineated.  ''  The  tentacular  fila- 
ment^** he  says,  "are  numerous, 
each  forming  a  little  tree  with  pin- 
nate branches,  bearing  no  small  re- 
semblance to  the  flower  of  feathery 
branchise  that  expands  round  the 
mouth  of  a  Hoiothuria.  These 
branched  tentacles  are  ordinarily 
bent  down  across  the  mouth  of  the 
tube,  the  longest  of  them  just  meet- 
ing in  the  centre ;  alternating  with 
these  are  placed  others  of  similar 
structure  but  inferior  size  ;  and  the 
interspaces  are  occupied  by  others 
smaller  still,  and  simply  pinnate  :  so 
that  when  the  whole  occupy  tneir 
ordinary  transverse  position,  the 
smaller  ones  fill  up  the  angles  of  the 
larger,  and  the  branches  of  all  form 
a  network  of  exquisite  tracery, 
spread  across  the  orifice,  through  the 
interstices  or  meshes  of  which  the 
current  of  entering  water  freely  per- 
colates, while  they  exclude  all  ex- 
cept the  most  minute  floating  atoms 
of  extraneous  matter.**  On  disseo- 
tion  I  found  these  parts  to  be  highly 
vascular,  and  to  have  much  the  ap- 
pjBarance  of  branchiae. 

The  boatman  has  just  called  to  say 
the  boat  is  ready,  and  the  Dredge  at 
our  service.  In  the  previous  papers, 
hunting  on  the  rocKs,  and  picking 
up  what  gales  might  have  thrown 
upon  the  shore,  were  described  in 
detail;  and  the  amateur  generally 
contents  himself  with  tnese  re- 
sources, unless  his  desires,  enlarging 
with  his  faiowledge,  urge  him,  as 
they  did  me.  to  follow  more  ambi- 
tious naturalists^  and  try  dredging. 
He  knows  that  m  depths  never  laid 
bare  by  retiring  tides  there  are  ani- 
mals of  price.  He  knows  that  the 
oyster-beds  are  hunting-grounds 
2k 
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where  a  single  venture  will  bring 
him  more  than  a  month  can  properly 
examine.  It  is  true  that  ne  may 
also  know  he  will  be  rick ;  but,  as 
Schiller  says— 
"  Efl  wiUshst  der  Mensch  mit  seinen  gtSe- 

sera  Zwecken ;" 
(Our  statore  heif^tens  with  our  heighten- 
ing aims), — 

and  the  hope  of  molluscs  makes  man's 
stomach  equal  to  the  occasion.  Our 
boatmen  told  us  of  one  weU-known 
Anatomist,  who  went  out  every  day 
during  his  stay  at  Tenby,  dredging 
as  if  dredging  were  his  daily  bread, 
always  rick,  no  matter  how  calm  the 
sea;  always  suffering,  but  never 
daunted  by  wind  or  storm.  Very 
amusing  it  was  to  notice  the  puzzle- 
ment of  these  honest  boatmen  at  what 
they  evidently  considered  a  sort  of 
inexplicable  eccentricity  in  our  thus 
throwing  away  ourda^  our  money — 
and  our  Dreakfasts — m  the  pursuit  of 
worms,  oyster-shells,  and  weeds.  Had 
we  gone  fishing,  they  could  have  en- 
ten^  into  our  hopes  and  enthusiasm  ; 
had  we  sought  for  pearls  in  the  oyster- 
shells,  theu:  sympathy  woiild  have 
been  ready ;  but  that  anv  sane  man 
should  be  anxious  for  the  rubbish 
which  they  nightly  threw  away  when 
their  nets  were  hauled  in«  and  not  to 
eat  the  worms,  not  to  sell  them,  but 
i»  put  them  in  vases,  and  finally  cut 
them  open,  t^  was  inexplicabla  As 
we  sailed  through  the  sparkling 
waters,  wafted  by  a  pleasant  breeze, 
we  talked  to  the  men.  and  tried  to 
make  them  understand  the  kind  ot 
things  which  they  might  always 
bring  us,  and  be  certain  of  purchas- 
ers ;  but  although  willing  to  oblige, 
and  not  at  all  indisposed  to  accept 
silver  for  a  little  trouble^  although 
one  of  the  men  had  once  picked  up  a 
bunch  of  sea-grapes  (eggs  of  the  cut- 
tlefish), for  which  a  gentlemim  gave 
him  half-a-crown  (a  mad  gentleman, 
clearly),  these  stolid  feUows  always 
feU  back  upon  their  ignorance.  "  Ah  1 
if  we  only  knowed  the  things."  In 
fact,  no  bribe  will  move  them.  They 
cannot  realise  to  themselves  the  con- 
ception that  what  they  have  for  years 
thrown  away  as  rubbish,  can  posribly 
contain  anything  worth  money.  I 
repeatedly  urged  on  them  these  simple 
instructions :  Bring  me  anything 
alive  (except  fish)  tlutt  you  find  in  the 


net,  and  the  chances  are  that  I  shall 
buy^it    Nothing  ever  came. 

We  have  reacned  the  oyster-beds, 
and  the  Dred^^  is  dropped  into  the 
water,  plunging  some  fifteen  or 
twentv  fathoms,  like  a  diver  know- 
ing what  is  required  of  him.  On  we 
saUj  the  line  running  out,  the  dredge 
rakmg  the  oyster-b^s,  and  conrider- 
ably  retarding  our  progress  in  spite 
of  a  stiff  breeze.  At  length  it  is  time 
te  haul  in,  and  the  men  pull  strenu- 
ouriy,  tiU  the  dredge  appears,  and  a 
portentous  mass  of  ouster-shells^  dirt, 
stones,  and  sea-urchms  is  emptied  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat  We  pounce 
on  itp  while  the  dredge  is  once  more 
cast  mto  the  water.  Up  to  this  mo- 
ment we  have  been  superb  seamen ; 
Britons  are  the  boys  for  ruling  the 
waves  !  The  colour  has  not  chfui^ed 
on  the  cheek  of  the  lady  naturalist, 
who,  astonished  at  her  own  fortitude 
(of  stomach),  declares  dredging  pre- 
ferable to  hunting  on  the  rodcs.  But 
suddenly  a  chan^  comes.  This 
stooping  to  exanune  our  treasures 
disturbs  our  pleasant  serenity,  and 
the  well-known  head-swimming  and 
nausea  which  ensue,  categoncally 
tell  us  that,  let  Schiller  declaim  as 
he  will,  poetiy  won't  control  the 
liver;  ana  however  successfully  Bri- 
tons may  rule  the  waves,  the  waves 
are  extremely  di»espectftil  to  their 
rulers.  QuevotUez-vousf  The  brain 
may  be  confident,  but  the  liver  is 
upset  J  heroism  is  fdtile  against  a 
chopping  sea.  We  can't  pretend  to 
be  superior  to  these  weaknesses,  and 
so  we  rerign  ourselves  to  ritting  quiet, 
while  the  boatmen  turn  over  the  mass, 
and  hand  us  objects  for  inspection, 
upon  which  we  decide  whether  they 
shall  be  placed  in  the  bucket  of  sea- 
water,  or  returned  to  theojrster-beds. 

Very  droll  it  was,  even  m  my  lan- 
guid state,  to  observe  Jack  stooping 
and  fumbling  among  the  oyster- 
shells,  not  knowin^j  wnat  his  insane 
party  might  p06su)ly  think  worth 
carrying  home,  and  for  his  part 
thinking  the  whole  as  big  a  heap  of 
rubbish  as  ever  he  saw. 

"  This  here  any  use,  sir  T  he  in- 
quires, handing  me  a  huge  oyster 
with  an  unexinressed  sarcasm  in  the 
question.  I  turn  my  green  counte- 
nance towards  it,  and  suddenly  for- 
get the  qualms,  exclaiming — 
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"  Use,  my  dear  fellow  1  of  course  it 
is.  Why,  it  is  a  perfect  colony  of 
animala 

"  Well,  sir,  of  course  you  knows." 

And  he  drops  it  into  the  bucket, 
plunging  his  hands  once  more  among 
the  mass.  That  oyster,  besides  the 
polyx)es  and  sponges  growing  on  it, 
Dore  at  least  a  dozen  Terebelke,  an 
Ascidian  of  exquisite  colour,  innumer- 
able Serpuke,  and  a  beautiM  Sabella. 

"  Stop !  wnat  is  that  you're  going 
to  throw  away?" 

"Only  a  bit  of  dirt,  sir." 

"Let  me  see  it.  I  have  known 
bits  of  dirt  turn  out  to  be  curious 
animals." 

Jack,  now  fairly  bewildered,  and 
expecting  probably  that  the  next 
thin^  he  will  be  asked  to  hand  me 
will  oe  a  bubble  of  foam,  stretches 
out  his  honest  fist,  and  places  on  the 
seat  a  small  lump  of  sand,  having  no 
definite  shape,  and  looking  no  more 
like  an  animated  creature  than  the 
mud-pie  which  ingenious  youth  de- 
lights to  construct.  I  know  it  at  a 
mnce  to  be  an  Ascidian  {A,  conchi- 
^era\  for  only  last  week,  while  scram- 
bling over  the  rocks,  I  looked  into  a 
shallow  pool,  on  the  sandy  bottom  Oi 
which  there  was  one  of  these  sand- 
lumps  alone  in  its  gloiy.  I  cannot 
tell  what  made  me  suspect  it  to  be 
an  animal  The  mind  sees  what  the 
eye  cannot.  Do  we  not  distinguish 
a  friend  by  a  certain  undefinable 
something  long  before  he  is  near 
enough  for  us  to  distinguish  his  dress 
or  his  features?  With  the  same 
mental  perception  one  learns  to  dis- 
tinguish an  animal,  even  when  one 
has  never  seen  it  before.  I  had  never 
seen  or  read  of  this  Ascidian.  I  did 
not  know  it  to  be  an  Ascidian;  but. 
detaching  it  from  the  rock,  I  popped 
it  in  my  bottle,  convinced  that  it  was 
an  animfd  of  some  kind;  and  on 
condng  home,  I  began  to  scrape  away 
the  sand  till  I  came  down  to  a  mem- 
brane. I  then  cut  the  mass  open, 
and  found  an  Ascidian,  which  had  so 
completely  coated  itself  with  sand, 
that  sand  became  its  integument. 

Having  turned  over  the  heap,  and 
shown  me  one  by  one  every  snell  or 
weed.  Jack  now  began  to  clear  the 
boat,  and  to  haul  in  the  dredge  once 
more.  After  a  few  hauls,  our  Ducket 
was   sufficiently   stocked,    and  we 


sailed  homewards,  skimming  the  sur- 
face with  a  net  in  the  hope  of  cap- 
turing some  jelly-fish,  but  none  ap- 
peared. We  ought  to  have  been  m 
nigh  spirits;  but  whatever  consola- 
tion may  have  been  in  the  thought 
of  the  bucket,  we  were  not  hilarious. 
I  pledge  you  my  word,  as  we  scudded 
along^  green  and  silent.  We  reached 
the  pier-steps  at  last.  Jack  carries 
the  bucket  after  me,  and  the  perplex- 
ed vassal  at  the  lodging-house  brings 
down  a  foot-pan,  into  which  the  con- 
tents of  the  bucket  are  emptied.  I 
should  not  like  to  inquire  too  closely 
into  that  vassal's  pnvato  opinion  of 
me  and  my  pursuits.  The  next  day 
when  I  meet  Jack,  he  is  gratified  to 
learn  that  the  result  of  our  dredging 
has  been  highly  satisfactory,  as  indeed 
it  was;  for  besides  abundance  of 
known  animals,  I  had  found  two 
entirely  new  genera  of  Annelids,  on 
which  1  mi^ht  descend  to  posterity, 
if  my  ambition  took  that  course — 
which  it  doesn't. 

Sea-sickness  is  not  an  agreeable 
sensation.  While  enduring  it,  we 
all  vow  never  again  to  brave  it  with- 
out urgent  necessity;  and  yet  the 
next  day  we  forget  our  resolution, 
and  step  lightly  on  board,  mentally 
singing — 

"  The  sea  !  the  sea  I  the  open  sea  ! 
I  am  where  1  would  ever  be  V* 

And  if  we  do  this  merely  for  the  sake 
of  running  to  France  or  Germany, 
where  we  nave  been  before,  it  may 
be  expected  that  the  more  powerful 
attraction  of  marine  treasures  will 
entirely  conquer  hesitation.  The 
fact  is,  the  sea  is  a  passion.  Its 
fascination,  like  all  true  fascination, 
makes  us  reckless  of  consequences. 
The  -sea  is  like  a  woman  :  she  lures 
us,  and  we  run  madly  after  her  ;  she 
ill-uses  uSj  and  we  adore  her ;  beau- 
tiful, capncious,  tender,  and  terrible ! 
There  is  no  satiety  in  this  love  ;  can 
there  be  in  true  affection  1  The  sea 
is  the  first  thing  which  meete  my  eyes 
in  the  morning,  placidly  sunning  her- 
self under  my  window ;  her  many 
voices  beckomng  me,  her  gently  heav- 
ing breast  alluring  me,  her  face  beam- 
ing with  unutterable  delight.  AH 
through  the  day  I  wanton  with  her ; 
and  the  last  thmg  at  night.  I  see  tbe 
long  shimmering  track  of  light  from 
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the  distant  beacon  thrown  across  her 
tranquil  surface— dark  now.  and 
solemn,  made  more  desolate  oy  the 
dark  and  silent  hulls  of  anchored 
vessels,  but  beautiful  even  in  her 
sombre  and  forlorn  condition.  I 
hear  her  mighty  sighs  answering  the 
wailing  night-winds.  She  lures  me 
to  her.  I  cannot  go  to  bed.  Let  me 
wander  along  the  sands  and  gaze 
upon  that  solemn  gloom,  stretching 
mysteriously  afar.  I  walk  down  to 
the  quay  ;  all  is  silent  except  in  one 
boat,  wnere  a  knot  of  men  are  just 
about  to  start  for  their  night's  fish- 
ing. They  will  be  out  all  night, 
touing  through  the  terrible  waters  to 
gain  a  few  shillings.  I  bid  Jack 
bring  me  a  cuttlefish  if  he  can. 
"  Good  night,  sir."—"  Good  night, 
and  good  cheer."  And  away  the 
boat  speeds  into  the  night  It  is 
soon  invisible :  the  plash  of  the  oars 
ceases  to  reacn  my  ears.  There  is 
something  pathetic  in  the  thought  of 
these  men  nightly  braying  what  they 
brave,  and  totally  insensible  to  the 
poetry  of  their  situation,  which  might 
make  it  something  better  than  a  mere 
venture  for  a  few  pence.  My  thoughts 
are  sad  to-night  I  wander  on,  and 
the  waves  come  to  greet  me,  but  the 
image  of  that  boat  disappearing 
through  the  darkness  will  not  leave 
me.  Life  seems  so  sad,  so  transitoiy, 
so  ineffectual,  and  Nature  so  pitiless 
and  calm. 

The  next  morning  all  such  thoughts 
have  vanished  like  uneasy  dreama 
Nature  is  joyous,  dear,  sunny ;  my 
mistress  yonder  is  sparkling  and 
singing  in  the  light ;  white  sails  dot 
the  distance ;  the  busy  hum  of  men 
rises  on  eveiy  side.  I  go  out  on  the 
sands,  and  at  my  feet  the  tide  throws 
a  Oalamaiy  (Loligo)  with  which  I 
rush  back  to  my  lodgings  in  great 
glee.  A  pie-dish  of  sea- water  receives 
the  welcome  cephalopod ;  but  he  b 
dead,  and  will  snow  none  of  his  ways. 
What  is  this?  the  colour-specs  are 
coming  out  on  the  skin,  like  stars 
appeanng  at  night,  ana  now  the 
whole  surface,  which  was  pearly- 
white,  is  of  a  variegated  hue.  I  had 
heard  of  this  before,  but  actual  ob- 
•ervation  gives  one  very  different 
<^lings  from  those  of  mere  acquies- 


cence in  a  flEtct  The  colour-specs  con- 
tinued to  come  and  go  mucn  to  my 
puzzlement ;  nor  comd  I  gain  much 
light  from  anjy  books  at  hand.  M. 
Alcide  d*Orbigny,  who  has  studied 
molluscs  for  twenty  years,  especially 
the  Cephalopoda,  ought,  of  course,  to 
be  consulted,  and  you  shall  hear 
what  he  says  :  "  The  colour  is  an  un- 
changeable as  the  diverse  impressions 
of  the  animal  It  consists  of  a  com- 
plicated system  of  globules  of  varioas 
colours,  red,  brown,  and  yellow, 
placed  under  the  firot  layer  of  the 
epidermis.  These  globules  have  each 
a  pupil  which  contracts  and  dilates, 
forming  now  a  lai^e  irregular  spot, 
and  now  diminishing  to  a  mere  pomt 
It  is  easy  to  understand,  therefor^  how 
the  animal  which,  when  the  gloDules 
are  dilated,  is  of  a  dark  colour,  be- 
comes almost  white  when  these  glo- 
bules are  contracted.  The  contracta- 
bility  of  these  globules  therefore  cU- 
wavi  depends  on  the  wUl  of  the  ani- 
mal ;  and  he  varies  his  colour  from 
brown  to  white  with  remarkable  vi- 
vacity according  to  his  own  wilL"* 

Your  attention  is  called  to  this 
passage,  as  one  among  the  numerous 
illustrations  of  that  serious  want  of 
a  doctrine  to  guide  investi^tiona, 
which  is  the  greatest  obstacle  zool- 
ogy has  now  to  contend  with.  The 
mass  of  facts  which  has  been  accumu- 
lated is  of  astonishing  extent :  but 
the  philosophy  whi(£  should  be 
evolved  from  them,  which  should  co- 
ordinate them,  ana  serve  as  a  torch 
to  guide  zoologists  in  all  inquiries,  is 
stiU  in  the  most  meagre  condition. 
To  confine  ourselves,  for  the  present, 
to  the  case  before  us,  is  it  not  remark- 
able that  a  man  so  eminent  as  M. 
d'Orbigny  should  have  written,  and 
other  men  acquiesced  in,  a  passage 
so  preposterous  as  the  one  justdtea  f 
Where  was  the  biological  philosophy 
which  could  conceive  the  contractil- 
ity of  pigment  globules  as  dependent 
on  the  "will  of  the  animal ;"  espe- 
cially when  such  a  leap  in  logic  had 
to  be  taken  as  is  taken  at  the  ^  there- 
fore T  Physiologists  are,  indeed, 
extremely  facile  in  their  admission  m 
"the  will"  to  explain  what  they  do 
not  imderstand ;  but  we  must  mar- 
vel that  direct  observation  did  not 
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utterly  discountenance  its  introduc- 
tion here  ;  for  it  is  quite  certain  that 
hundreds  must  have  seen,  if  they  did 
not  observe^  what  most  attracted  me 
in  the  matter,  namely,  the  appear- 
ance and  disappearance  of  the  colour- 
specs  in  the  skm  of  the  dead  animal: 
and  even  the  most  metaphysical  of 
zoologists  would  hanUy  attribute 
volition  to  a  corpse.  The  observa- 
tion of  this  one  fact  might  have  led 
to  further  investi^tion.  On  placing 
a  small  strip  of  the  skin  imder  the 
Microscope,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
two  or  three  of  these  colour-specs  ex- 
panding and  contracting  witn  great 
vigour.  At  first  I  thought  it  must 
be  an  optical  illusion,  but  on  close 
attention  it  became  too  decided  for 
doubt  :  and  not  suspecting  the 
truth,  I  concluded  that  some  animal- 
culse  were  imbedded  in  the  tissue,  and 
that  their  movements  produced  this 
apparent  activity  of  the  globules. 
To  settle  these  doubts,  another  and 
then  another  strip  underwent  exami- 
nation :  in  both  of  these,  all,  or  al- 
most all,  the  specs  were  in  activity, 
shooting  out  prolongations,  and  re- 
tracting again — very  like  Amcebce — 
two  specs  sometimes  seeming  to  run 
into  one,  but  really  overlapping  each 
other,  and  sometimes  a  pomt  not  big- 
ger than  a  millet  seed  expanding  to 
the  size  of  a  sixpence,  growing  fainter 
in  colour  as  it  expanded.  This  was 
decisive.  If  the  globules  in  a  strip 
of  skin  taken  from  the  dead  animal 
manifest  precisely  the  same  contrac- 
tions and  expansions  which  they 
manifest  on  the  living  animal,  it  is 
clear  that  their  activi^  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  "  will** — a  conclusion 
which  elementaiy  principles  of  Bio- 
logy ought  to  have  made  self-evident 


lut  it  is  not  in  Zoology  only  that 
Logic  is  courageously  assaulted  by 
our  "  large  discourse  of  reason."  If 
"  reasoning  correctly  on  false  pre- 
mises*' is  tne  true  definition  of  mad- 
ness, we  are  all  more  or  less  mad- 
men ;  although  we  are  "  astonished  ** 
at  the  insanity  which  we  do  not  share. 
Last  evening  this  was  brought  before 
me  in  half-^,  half-ludicrous  aspect. 
We  were  smoking  our  Latakie,  in 
the  indolent  beatitude  of  digestion, 
when  a  choral  howl  disturbed  the 
quiet  of  the  evening  air.    P.,  lolling 


over  the  balcony,  and  allowing  the 
"  demure  travel  of  his  regard"  to 
sweep  the  horizon  in  search  of  the 
yacht  which  was  to  fetch  him  away, 
informed  us  that  the  howling  came 
from  three  itinerant  preachers  about 
to  edify  a  group  of  fishermen  on  the 
quay.  I  begged  him  to  shut  the 
window;  this  being  my  protection 
against  the  outrage  of  a  G^erman 
Band,  which  daily  for  six  weeks  had 
played  "  Partant  pour  la  Syrie," 
^  The  low-backed  car,"  "  The  Red 
and  the  Blue,"  and  **  God  save  the 

Sueen" — never  anything  else,  and 
ways  pitilessly  out  of  tune.  But 
P.'s  sense  of  the  ludicrous  overcame 
his  musical  susceptibility,  and  con- 
demned us  to  hear  the  hymn.  Shortly 
afterwards,  the  preaching  began,  and 
as  we  ascertained  that  it  was  Mor- 
monism  then  being  expounded,  we 
resolved  to  go  out  and  be  edified  It 
was  worth  Uie  efiPort.  Standing  on 
a  chair  was  a  young  man.  scarcely 
above  twenty^  swinging  nis  arms 
about,  and  mnging  forth  in  harsh 
ejaculations  a  torrent  of  repetitions 
and  abstractions,  quite  distressing  to 
listen  to,  from  the  total  want  of  any- 
thing that  could  arrest  the  interest 
of  his  audience.  Open-air  preaching 
is  meant  to  coerce  the  attention  of 
those  who  will  not  go  to  church ; 
but  this  Mormon  preacher  never  once 
alighted  upon  a  phrase  which  could 
awaken  an  idea  in  the  minds  of  those 
he  addressed '  so  that  we  marvelled 
why  he  should  have  been  chosen  as 
a  preacher  of  a  doctrine  which  ad- 
dresses the  worldly  interests.  On 
each  side  of  him  stood  an  Elder— 
and  I  wish  I  could  paint  the  por- 
traits of  these  caryatides  of  imbeci- 
lity. One  was  a  well-washed  mid- 
dle-aged man,  who  may  have  been  a 
sentimental  tiailor;  he  rested  his 
elbow  on  the  chair  which  served  as 
a  pulpitj  and,  inclining  his  head,  al- 
lowed his  finger  te  inoent  his  cheek. 
The  other  was  a  short,  tawny,  grey- 
haired  man,  who  must  have  been  a 
cobbler  troubled  with  metaphysical 
misgivings.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  they  were  edified  by  the  preach- 
ei^s  rhapsodies  and  repetitions ;  the 
audience  was  utterlv  unimpressed. 
Indeed  there  was  what  P.  called  a 
"  troublesome  foreground"  of  boys 
and  girls,  fighting,  laughing,  jeering. 
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beating  tin  kettles,  and  otherwise 
exhibiting  the  moderate  sensibility 
of  their  Jlbre  religieux ;  but  the 
background  of  men  and  women  fof 
course  with  babies)  was  more  orderly. 

The  next  eyening  we  were  in  our 
boat,  enjoying  the  cool  air  after  the 
intense  heat  of  the  da;^,  and  as  we 
skimmed  the  surface  with  our  nets, 
we  talked  to  the  boatmen  of  Mor- 
monism,  and  its  progress  in  Wales. 
They  gave  us  a  bad  account  of  it 
One  of  them,  a  fine  handsome  fellow, 
with  a  frank  yet  serious  manner, 
greatly  interested  us  by  his  remarks ; 
and  we  were  glad  to  see  that  he  felt 
the  deepest  disgust  for  the  whole 
system. 

This  is  a  digression,  and  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  imperfect  logic 
of  Zoologists,  a  subject  on  which,  if 
I  had  greater  authority,  I  would  ois- 
course  at  length.  Not  that  I  sup- 
pose Zoologists  to  be  less  logical  than 
other  men  :  but  simply  that  the 
Science  of  Life  being  so  much  more 
difficult  than  any  of  the  Physical 
Sciences,  it  is  more  in  need  of  a  rigor- 
ous code  of  principles ;  whereas  at 
present  the  Astronomer,  the  Physi- 
cist, and  the  Chemist,  are  subject  to 
restraints  which  the  Biolorist  seldom 
condescends  to  regard.  No  specula- 
tive Chemist  is  allowed  to  call  a  sub- 
stance an  acid  which  will  imite  with 
no  base,  which  exhibits  none  of  the 
properties  of  an  acid ;  no  Physicbt 
IS  allowed  to  assume  the  existence 
of  electricity,  where  none  of  the  con- 
ditions of  electricity  exist,  and  none 
of  the  phenomena  (except  those  to 
be  explained)  are  manifest.  But  we 
who  study  biology  in  any  depart- 
ment, whether  Physiology,  Zoolopr, 
or  Botany,  are  allowed  by  the  laxity 
of  current  practice,  and  the  want  of 
a  doctrine,  to  call  a  coloured  spec  an 
eye,  in  the  absence  of  aU  proof  of  its 
having  the  structure  and  properties 
of  an  eye ;  we  are  allowed  to  assume 
the  existence  of  nerves,  where  no 
trace  of  a  nerve  is  discernible ;  we 
are  allowed  to  drag  in  "  electricity  " 
or  the  "  will,**  as  efficient  causes  of 
anything  we-do  not  understand; 
and  we  nil  Text-books  and  Treatises 
with  errors  which  give  way  before 
the  first  sceptic  wko  investigates 
them. 

We  are  very  sheep  in  our  gre- 


gariousness  in  error.  When  one 
bold  or  stupid  mutton  takes  a  leap, 
all  leap  after  him.  It  is  rare  to  find 
men  doubting  facts,  still  rarer  to  find 
them  doubting  whether  the  facts  be 
correctly  co-orainated.  Our  books  are 
crowded  with  unexamined  state- 
ments, which  we  never  think  of  ex- 
amining. Do  we  not  all  believe  that 
the  magnificent  Cleopatra^  regard- 
less of  expense,  dissolved  in  her 
wine-cup  a  pearl  of  great  price,  as  if 
it  had  been  a  lump  of  sugar  1  Is  not 
the  "  fact "  familiar  to  eveiy  one  f 
Yet,  if  you  test  it,  you  will  mid  the 
fact  to  be  that  pearls  are  not  soluble 
in  wine ;  the  most  powerful  vin^^ 
attacks  them  but  very  slowly,  and 
never  entirely  dissolves  them,  for 
the  organic  matter  remains  behind, 
in  the  shape  of  a  spongy  mass  larger 
than  the  original  pearL 

"Forewarned,  forearmed."     Stn- 
dents  once  having  their   attention 
called  to  the  necessity  of  scepticism 
in  Zoolosy,  will  soon  find  abundant 
occasion  for  its  exercise.    We  should 
as  much  as  possible  keep  the  mind 
in  a  state  of  loose  moorings,  not 
firmly  anchoring  on  any  grouna,  un- 
less our  charts  are  full  of  explicit 
detail  ^  not  believing  (but  simply  ac- 
quiescmg,  and  that  in  a  provisional 
way)  in  any  fact  which  is  not  dear  in 
the  fight  ot  its  own  evidence,  or  which, 
in  default  of  our  having  verified  it 
for  ourselves,  has  the    trustworthy 
verification  of  another.    This  sounds 
like  a  truism,  but  it  is  not  my  fault 
if  it  be  necessary  to  enforce  a  truism. 
The  adoption  of  such  a  rigorous  scep- 
ticism would  revolutionise  2iOology. 
It  will  not  be  adopted  by  the  ma- 
jority, because   it  will   give  great 
trouDle,  and  men  dislike  trouble; 
but  the  more  restless  and  rebellious 
spirits,  of  which  there  is  always  a 
proportion    in    evenr   sphere,   will 
''scorn  delights  and  live  laborious 
days,"  in  suojecting  accepted  state- 
ments to  rigorous  verification. 

I  came  down  to  the  coast  as  an 
amateur,  ignorant,  but  anxious  to 
learn,  and  not  simply  to  seem  to 
learn.  It  was  necessary  for  me  to 
have  distinct  and  reliable  knowledgje, 
such  as  could  assist  my  researches  in 
general  physiology.  For  this  pur- 
pose, it  was  not  enough  that  I  should 
know  what  was  said  respecting  the 
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simpler  orffanisms,  but  it  was  ne- 
cessary I  Biiouldy  as  far  as  possible, 
understand  the  grounds  on  which 
each  statement  was  made.  Many 
and  many  an  hour  was  spent,  but 
not  uselessly,  in  verifying  what  every 
tyro  knew  to  be  the  fact ;  but  many 
an  hour  was  also  spent  in  making 
clear  to  myself,  not  only  that  certain 
accepted  facts  were  errors,  but  how 
they  became  accepted.  In  the  pre- 
ceeding  paper,  I  indicated  the  sus- 
picions Tespecting  the  current  views 
on  the  respiration  of  Annelids,  which 
were  forced  on  me  during  my  inves- 
tigations, although  those  investiga- 
tions are  as  yet  far  too  incomplete  to 
warrant  more  than  the  expression  of 
a  doubt ;  and  if  you  will  now  give 
me  your  attention,  I  will  lay  before 
you  the  results  of  some  labours  on 
the  respiration  of  sea-slugs  {Eolids\ 
in  the  prosecution  of  wnicn  I  was 
favoured  by  fortune  as  not  many  are 
favoured,  namelv,  by  having  abun- 
dance of  material  to  work  on. 

There  had  been  a  heavy  cale  all 
night,  and  the  wind  was  stm  high, 
when  T.  proposed  that  we  should  go 
down  to  the  Tunnel  Bocks  and 
watch  the  tide  come  in.  It  was 
a  glorious  sight;  that  impetuous 
sea  plunging  upon  the  shore  with 
ever-acceleratea  velocity,  rising  in 
wrath,  and  leaping  over  the  reefs 
with  mighty  bounds,  roaring,  hiss- 
ing, groaning,  sighing.  We  stood 
with  our  bcuiks  leanmg  against  a 
wall  of  rock,  the  spray  leaping  up 
into  our  faces.  At  length  a  blacK 
mass  appeared  upon  tne  swelling 
height,  to  be  lost  again  in  the  ridge 
of  foam,  and  then  to  reappear ;  on- 
wards it  came,  stru^ling  with  the 
waves  which  tossed  it  and  tumbled 
it  to  and  fro,  till  we  descried  it  to  be 
a  bit  of  wreck.  In  one  instant  the 
sense  of  the  picturesque  was  sub- 
merged by  a  rush  of  zoological  expec- 
tation. We  sprang  down  on  the 
shore,  anxiously  awaiting  till  the 
prize  should  be  flung  at  our  feet  It 
turned  out  to  be  the  bit  of  an  old 
cask,  which  must  have  been  long  im- 
der  water,  for  it  was  as  black  as 
ebony,  and  literally  covered  with 
Polypes  and  eggs  of  Eolids.  You 
maybe  sure  it  was  welcomed  with 
Myimb  shouts,  as  were  the  masses 
f^  ^n  up   at   the   same 

^d  with  Polypes  and 


Ova.  Now  for  a  tub  to  which  our 
treasures  can  be  consigned  I  Two  are 
fetched ;  the  black  fra^ent  is  sawn 
in  twain,  and  T.  and  I  depart  with 
the  feelings  of  men  who  nave  just 
heard  of  a  legacy.  Next  morning  I 
found  the  treasures  greater  than  ex- 
pectation ;  not  only  were  there  thou- 
sands of  ova^  but  scores  of  delicate 
and  tiny  Eolids  of  different  species 
were  found  floating  in  the  water,  or 
crawling  among  the  Polypes.  It  took 
hours  to  remove  these  delicate  crea- 
tures into  separate  vases  and  bottles, 
and  then  to  contemplate  them  with 
hungry  enthusiasm ;  which  you  will 
appreciate  if  you  have  been  ever  fasci- 
nated by  the  study  of  Development, 
and  suddenly  seen  abundant  material 
within  reach ;  or  if  you  have  been 
anxious  to  solve  some  problem  which 
only  abundant  observation  could  help 
you  to  solve.  I  was  troubled  about 
the  respiration  of  the  EoUs,  not  feel- 
ing at  all  satisfied  with  what  is 
taught  in  the  schools ;  and  here  were 
more  Eolids  thrown  into  my  hands 
than  most  men  ever  see  in  a  ufetime. 
The  Eolis  is  a  sea^lug,  but  in  spite 
of  this  ill-sounding  name,  the  sea  nas 
few  creatures  more  elegant  in  form, 
more  exquisite  in  colour.  In  size  it 
ranges  from  one-tenth  of  an  inch  to 
thr^  inches  in  length.  The  com- 
monest and  least  handsome  species, 
E,  papilloma  is  about  an  inch  or  an 


men  and  a-half  long,  the  back  being 
densely  studded  witn  slate-colourei 
dub-like  projections,  caUed  branchial 
papiUse.  so  like  in  colour  to  the  rock 
it  crawls  over,  that  often  only  an  ex- 
perienced eye  can  detect  it.  The 
more  elegant  species,  such  as  Eolia 
pellucida,  or  etegans^  or  Laruhergiiy 
should  be  sought  for  every  Aquarium, 
care  being  taken  to  keep  them  out 
of  the  way  of  the  Anemones,  which 
they  mercilessly  attack.  Believe  in 
no  woodcut  representations  of  these 
exquisite  creatures ;  all  woodcuts  are 
libels.  The  plates  of  Alder  and 
Hancock's  magnificent  monograph 
approach  as  near  to  the  beauty  of 
nature  as  can  be  expected  of  plates ; 
but  even  they  necessarily  fall  short 
of  the  delicacy  of  tissue  and  witchery 
of  colour  often  displayed  by  these 
animals.  There  is  nothing  but  actual 
possession  which  ought  to  satisfy  you ; 
and  possession  is  not  difficult.  Order 
Mr  Alford  Lloyd— that  enterprising 
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doTotee  to  the  wants  of  natttralists 
and  amateurs* — to  get  you  a  few 
specimens,  and  it  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore jour  eye  is  delighted  with  the 
beauty  of  the  animal  I  am  now  about 
to  dissect  in  your  preeenoe. 

We  delicately  lay  open  the  back 
to  expoee  the  stomach,  which  lies  on 
the  dorsal,  not  the  Tentral  surface. 
We  shall  find  the  Eolis  retjoicing  in  a 
digestive  ai^Muratus  as  perfect  as  that 
of  Alderman  Smith,  but  somewhat 
dififerent  in  structure.  Stomach,  pro- 
perly so  called,  it  can  hardly  ventuie 
to  daim,  for  that  pyriform  po^ich 
which  you  observe,  is  rather  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  intestinal  tube  than  a 
distinct  organ.  Observe  how  this 
tube  is  continued  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  body  ;  in  some  species 
it  is  wide  and  tapering,  in  the  one 
before  us  it  is  more  constricted ;  and 
be  particular  in  noticing  how  this 
tube  gives  oflf  pairs  of  branches, 
which  again  subdivide  into  smaller 
branches,  and  run  up  into  those 
clublike  projections  caOed  dorsal  or 
branchial  papilke,  the  cavities  of  which 
they  almost  entirely  fiU,  sometimes  as 
mere  dilatations,  sometimes  with 
shrublike  arborescence.  Having  thus 
traced  the  stomach,  the  intestine  and 
its  ramifications,  we  must  now  look 
out  for  the  next  important  organ 
of  the  digestive  apparatus,  the  Liver. 
How  is  this  ?  ^on  est  inveidtu. 
The  liver  is  absent  It  is  useless  our 
seeking  for  it;  the  Eolis  has  not 
reachea  that  stage  of  animal  deve- 
lopment which  imperiously  demands 
a  special  biliaiy  organ  ;  it  can  trans- 
act all  digestive  requirements  by  the 
aid  of  biliary  vesicles  scattered  along 
the  lining  membrane  of  those  intesti- 
nal brandies  which  we  saw  filling  the 
cavities  of  the  papilbe.  In  a  word, 
we  here  meet  with  the  rudimentary 
and  initial  condition  of  the  liver,  no- 
thing more  than  a  few  hepatic  cells. 

You  understand,  therefore,  that 
these  papillae  covering  the  l)ack,  and 
which  bristle  up  like  quills  upon  the 
fretful  porcupine  when  the  flolis  is 
irritatea,  are  hollow  tubes,  contain- 
ing prolongations  of  the  intestine 
and  oiliary  cells.  By  many  anato- 
mists it  is  thought  thiat  these  tubes 
are  biliary  ducts,  and  perhaps  in 
some  species  this  may  be  so,  but  that 


it  is  not  so  in  all,  I  hmve  positiTe  evi- 
dence. I  was  one  day  examining 
some  Polypes  under  the  microsooDe, 
when  myattentimi  was  diverted  oy 
S(Mnething  ffTanular»  ocmtractile,  in- 
distinguishiude  in  Bhi^>e.  On  extri- 
cating it  from  the  Imnches  of  the 
Polype,  I  found  it  to  be  a  white 
oblong  jelly-like  creature,  about  the 
sixe  of  a  pin*s  head.  Replacing  it 
under  the  microscope  I  saw  that  it 
was  an  Eolis,  but  wnether  of  a  yet 
undeecribed  spedes,or  only  the  young 
of  some  known  species,  my  veir  im- 
perfect knowledge  did  not  enable  me 
todedde.  The  extreme  traui^Mrency 
{^  its  tissues  was  such  that  I  conld 
observe  it  with  satisfacUMry  piedsioa. 
It  had  onlv  eight  papillse  on  either 
side,  but  these  were  very  large,  each 
of  the  centnd  cmes  measuring  at  leait 
a  sixth  of  the  whole  animal  This 
was  another  fortunate  circumstance, 
enabling;  me  to  detect  the  passage  of 
the  dark  granules  which  almost  filled 
the  cavities,  to  and  fro  from  the  in- 
testine, with  which  these  cavities 
were  in  direct  communication.  All 
doubt  was  impossible :  there  was  the 
food  oscillating  from  the  intestine 
into  the  papillse,  and  back  firom  the 
papilhe  into  the  intestine ;  and  this 
oscillation,  I  observed,  did  in  nowise 
depend  on  the  contractions  and  ex- 
pansions of  the  papillae,  bat  wholly 
on  the  contractions  ana  expansions 
of  the  body;  for  sometimes  the 
granules  ran  up  into  the  cavities 
when  the  papul®  expanded,  but 
sometimes  they  remained  in  their  pre- 
vious position. 

You  see  that  the  papiUse  are  gss- 
trohepatic  organs,  or,  to  speak  lees 
techmcally,  that  they  are  parts  of  the 
intestinal  and  biliary  apparatus ;  bat 
you  see  nothing  to  warrant  the 
accepted  noticm  that  they  are  respi- 
ratoiy  organs.  I  certainly  saw  no- 
thing of  the  kind.  It  was  a  doubt 
whicn  early  forced  itself  upon  me. 
Zoologists  class  the  Eolis  among 
Nudibranchiates,  but  I  could  detect 
nothing  like  a  giU  in  these  ssid 
naked-gilled  molluscs ;  and  a  series 
of  dis^tions  served  to  tranitfonn 
doubt  into  a  conviction,  and  satisftc- 
torily  proved  the  term  "branchial 
papillffi  "  to  be  altogether  erroneous. 
These  papillse  have  ndther  the  speci- 
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fie  Btructure  nor  the  anatomical  con- 
nection of  gills.  YariouB  as  gills  are, 
they  have  uniformly  a  system  of 
yessels  carrying  the  blood  to  them 
for  aeration,  and  a  system  of  vessels 
carrying  the  aerated  blood  firom  them. 
Have  the  papillse  of  the  Eolis  such 
ressels  1  Nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
blood  they  receive,  which  is  no  more 
than  other  parts  of  the  body,  is  re- 
ceived into  sinuses,  as  it  is  in  the 
peritoneal  cavities:  and  it  is  not 
more  aerated  there  tnan  it  is  in  every 
other  part  of  the  mantle  from  whicn 
the  papillae  rise.  If,  therefore^  we 
can  detect  in  these  papiUse  neither 
the  ordinary  structure  of  gills,  nor 
the  vessels  which  cany  bloc^  to  and 
from  giUs,  it  is  eminently  unphilo- 
sophic  to  call  them  gills,  and  to  class 
the  Eolids  among  luidibranchiates. 

Do  but  examine  one  of  the  other 
Nudibranchiates — say  a  Doris— and 
you  will  there  find  the  very  charac- 
teristics wanting  in  the  Eolis.  It 
has  a  gill,  distinct,  unmistakable,  al- 
though even  here  the  gill  performs 
but  a  small  part  in  the  aeration  of 
the  whole  blood.  According  to  Alder 
and  Hancock,  only  that  portion  of 
the  blood  which  supplies  the  liver- 
mass  goes  to  the  giu ;  but  small  as 
the  part  may  be,  the  organ  is  dis- 
tinctly recognisable,  and  to  compare 
it  with  the  dorsal  papillae  of  the 
Eolis  is  to  demonstrate  that  two 
such  dissimilar  organs  cannot  plaj 
the  same  part  &deed,  the  Dons 
seems  to  me  higher  in  the  scale  of 
organisation  than  the  Eolis,  although 
less  active  in  its  movements.  It  Iuls 
a  specialised  liver,  a  more  perfect 
vascular  ^stem,  the  commencement 
of-^  respiratory  system  ;  and  it  has 
Aot  tue  arborescent  intestines  which 
the  Eolis  has  in  common  with  the 
Planaiice  and  Fycnogcniidce.  I 
should  propose,  therefore,  to  remove 
the  EoUs  from  the  Nudioranchiates, 
and  call  it  Abranchiate. 

How,  then,  does  the  Eolis  breathe  ? 
He  does  not  breathe  at  all  But  lest 
this  paradox  should  disturb  vou  too 
much.  I  will  soften  the  blow  X)y  add- 
ing, tnat  when  we  talk  of  an  animal 
l^reathing  we  mean,  or  ought  to  mean, 
that  it  employs  an  oi^gan,  or  group  of 
"  ^  the  aeration  of  its  blood  ; 
animal  is  of  so  simple 
1  that  it  possesses  no 
aeration  takes  place 


quite  as  well,  but  in  a  different  man- 
ner. Respiration  as  an  animal  func 
tiorty  and  Respiration  as  a  general 
property  of  tissue^  are  incessantly  con- 
founded in  our  loose  language ;  but 
the  distinction  should  always  be  bom 
in  mind.  The  ultimate  fact  of  Re- 
spiration is  the  interchange  of  gases, 
and  this  may  be  effected  in  many 
wa}r8 ;  but  although  the  final  result  is 
similar,  there  is  great  difference  be- 
tween the  property  which  all  living 
tissues,  animal  and  vegetable,  have  of 
exchanging  carbonic  acid  for  oxygen, 
and  the  function  of  the  special  appa- 
ratus by  which  the  exchange  is 
brought  about ;  just  as  there  is  a 
wide  distinction  between  the  general 
property  of  assvmilation,  and  the 
special  function  of  digestion.  The 
Eolis  we  are  considering  must  have 
its  blood  aerated ;  but  the  means  by 
which  it  is  aerated  do  not  come  un- 
der the  term  "  breathing."  In  many 
of  the  lower  animals  respiration  is 
performed  entirely  by  the  surface,  the 
air  or  water  directl^r  bathing  the 
delicate  tissues,  and  bringing  to  them 
the  necessary  supply  of  oxygen,  with' 
out  the  intervention  of  any  special 
apparatus ;  just  as  food  is  brought  to 
their  tissues  without  the  preparatory 
labour  of  arduous  digestion.  The 
Eolis  has  not  only  a  delicate  surface, 
covered  with  vibratile  cilia,  which 
permits  the  aeration  of  all  the  blood 
circulating  at  the  surface,  but  it  has 
also  a  system  of  aquuerous  pores 
round  the  margin  of  its  broad  foot, 
or  fleshy  disc,  through  which  water 
is  carried  into  the  peritoneal  cavities 
and  there  aerates  the  blood, — at  least 
I  assume  this  latter  part  of  the  de- 
scription to  be  true  of  all  Eolids,  as 
it  is  of  the  Doris,  although  I  only 
observed  the  pores  in  one  species, 
not  having  thought  of  seeldng  them 
until  my  last  animal  was  imder  the 
sc^bel. 

Having  made  thus  much  clear  to 
myself,  I  found  that  I  was  not  so 
heretical  as  I  fancied,  but  that,  for 
the  main  facts  on  wnich  my  argu- 
ment rested,  I  coidd  claim  the  autho- 
rity of  even  Alder  and  Hancock. 
These  admirable  authors  distinctly 
say,  "the  resjHratory  function  ap- 
pears to  be  jMurtially  specialised  m 
the  dorsal  papillae,  which,  usually  ex- 
posing a  large  surface,  are  covered 
with  strong  and  vigorous  vibratile 
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cilia.**  [Not  bo  strong  as  the  dlia 
of  the  foot,  however.]  "  But  as  the 
blood  in  its  return  to  the  heart  ap- 
pears to  pass  almost  entirely  through 
tiie  skin,  which  is  thin  and  delicate, 
and  also  covered  with  cilia,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  whole 
surface  of  tke  body  assists  in  aera- 
tionr  After  this,  it  seems  to  me 
that  these  authors  need  only  reflect 
a  moment  on  the  absence  of  gill-struc- 
ture in  the  papilke,  to  perceive  at 
once  the  impropriety  of  designating 
those  organs  as  oranchial,  ana  of  in- 
cluding the  Eolis  among  Nudibran- 
chiates.  For  although  the  papillae 
expose  a  large  surface  to  the  air,  they 
only  do  so  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  integument  j  mere  extent  of  sur- 
face does  not  constitute  a  gill ;  nor  will 
a  merely  respiratory  surface  constitute 
one.  the  frog,  for  example,  respires 
by  the  skin,  as  well  as  by  the  lungs, 
but  we  do  not  call  its  skin  a  lung, 
because  a  lung  has  a  specific  struc- 
ture, widely  mflfering  from  the  struc- 
ture of  the  skin. 

All  this  was  written,  when  I  turned 
to  Owen's  Lectures  on  Comparative 
Anatomy,  and  found,  to  mv  great 
satisfaction,  that  he  had  already  made 
up  his  mind  respecting  the  absence 
ot  any  respiratory  organ  in  the  Eolis ; 
for  although  he  gives  no  reasons,  his 
statement  is  explicit  enough,  in  the 
three  lines  whicn  he  awards  the  sub- 
ject :  **  In  certain  small  shell-less  mar- 
me  genera,  e,g.^Rodope,  Tergij^es^Eoli- 
dina,  no  distmct  respiratoij  organs 
have  been  detected ;  these  form  the 
order  Apneusta,"  *  It  was  pleasant 
to  find  so  great  an  authonty  thus 
summarily  disposing  of  an  error 
which  it  had  cost  me  so  much  labour 
to  disprove;  for  I  felt  that  the  objec- 
tions and  arguments  coming  from  an 
amateur  would  be  treated  with  the 
scorn  which  is  usually  the  payment 
of  amateurs  who  differ  from  profes- 
sors; but  now  that  I  have  Owen's 
authority,  I  am  quite  at  ease. 

I  must  no  longer  trespass  on  the 
reader's  patience.  If  these  Papers 
*  have  amused  him,  and  been  of  the 
slightest  assistance,  either  in  awaken- 
ing a  desire  for  sea-side  studies,  or  in 
giving  practical  hints  for  their  prose- 
cution, their  object  is  attained.  Be- 
fore parting,  however,  it  may  not  be 
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imitate  aU  the  natural  conditions, 
and  when  we  cannot  estimate  the 
effect  of  those  omitted,  only  direct 
observation  will  instract  us  in  the 
best  methods.  Now,  if  my  experience 
and  that  of  the  friend  spoken  of^  a 
gentleman  of  high  scientific  attam- 
mentfC,  can  warraat  a  conclusion,  it 
is  one  unequivocally  in  favour  of  sun- 
light. The  anemones  are  the  best 
tests,  because  they  seek  obscurity  in 
a  state  of  nature  ;  yet  morning  after 
morning  I  observe  them  closea  until 
placed  m  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
when  the  oxygen  bubbles  b^in  to 
hang  like  jewels  among  the  weeds, 
and  the  anemones  expand  their  ten- 
tacles, rejoicing  in  the  stimulus.  To 
syringe  the  water  is  also  an  exceUent 
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plan — and  not  taxing  to  your  ener- 
gies, mental  or  physical  Of  course 
the  sun  must  not  be  aUowed  to  make 
the  water  tepid  ;  the  blind  should  be 
drawn  down  as  the  sun  approaches 
the  meridian.  But  you  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  amount 
of  exposure  which  is  b^eficial ;  all  I 
wish  to  intimate,  is  the  advantage  of 
direct  sunlight  as  a  stimulus.  And 
now,  like  the  Gracioso  in  the  Spanish 

Elays,  I  step  forward  to  the  footlights, 
kv  my  right  hand  on  the  place  under 
which  popular  anatomy  supposes  the 
heart  to  be,  and  persuasively  ex- 
claim : — 

''  Con  que  fin  el  autor  da 
A  etta  hiatoria  verdadera  ; 
Sub  defectos  perdonad." 


A  NEW  TTNA. 


On  a  bit  of  English  lawn— under 
the  shadow  of  some  half-dozen  of 
those  benevolent  and  magnanimous 
trees,  which  do  not  refuse  to  grow  to 
their  full  height  and  flourish  m  their 
full  verdure  amidst  all  the  dust  and 
noise  of  London — the  sober  Septem- 
ber sunshine  falls  at  this  present 
writing  upon  one  of  the  oddest  and 
most  picturesque  groups  that  ever 
delighted  a  pamters  fancy.  Through 
the  leaves  one  catches  continual 
gleams  of  colour — colour  which  has 
not  the  shallow  brightness  of  Euro- 
pean dyes,  but  rich  fiill  tones,  sub- 
dued and  tempered  in  the  glowing 
looms  of  the  East — and  masses  of 
dazzling  white,  which  bear  as  little 
resemblance  to  the  aiiy  feminine 
draperies  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  see,  as  they  do  to  anything  in  the 
sombre  suit  of  English  wear.  Then 
those  dark  figures — slender,  straight, 
and  supple— gliding  about  singly, 
with  something  of  a  tragic  stnde, 
gathering  in  graceful  groups  upon 


ensemble  more  animated,  strange,  and 
curious  than    any   which    London 
streets  or  London   sightseers  have 
seen  for  many  a  day.     The  scene 
altogether  reminds  one   something 
of  the  old  picturesque  accounts  of 
"Muscovy   ambassadors,"    in    days 
long  prior  to  the  time  when  Mus- 
covite diplomates  and  soldiers  began 
to  be  linguists  and  cosmopolitans, 
and  of  wfld  Czar  Peter  driving  his 
coach    over  Evelyn's   trim   hedges 
at  Saye's  Court    But  these  orderly 
and  good-humoured  heathens  ride 
down  no  hedges ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  bear  the  observations  of  a  con- 
tinual mob  around  their  gates  with 
perfect  temper  and  friendlmess — ex- 
hibit enviable   mouthfuls  of  white 
teeth  in  the  broadest  smiles — shake 
cordial  hands  with  their  tormentors 
— make  friends  with  the  very  bovs, 
happOv  unaware  of  their  unintelli* 
gible  *  chaffing,"  and  turn  admiring 
looks  uiK)n  the  rosy  wondering  Eng- 
lish babies — ^bright  little  groups  from 
rought  nere  to 
)e  strange  infant 
h  some  univer- 
1  the  strangers' 
to  see  the  dark 
ighten  at  sight 
'  the  little  chil- 
rtain  sentiment 
>n  the  curious, 
teous,  crowd, 
contains  these 
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strange  Tisitorsisfortunatelyadetach- 
ed  one.  standing  in  (for  London)  a  tol- 
erably large  enclosureyand  surrounded 
by  a  nigh  wall,  so  that  the  overflowing 
household  has  a  little  room  to  breathe. 
Perhaps  a  more  singular  family  es- 
tablishment never  was  sheltered  by 
an  English  roof.  A  miniature  court — 
a  little  kingdom — embracing  every 
rank,  from  tne  ffrandee  to  the  slave, 
and  called  by  the  name  of  an  invisi- 
ble personage,  who  never  by  any 
chance,  even  within  the  enclosing 
wall  of  her  own  domain,  makes  the 
smallest  attempt  to  breathe  fresh  air, 
or  to  see  how  the  sun  shines  and  the 
winds  blow,  in  this  region  of  bar- 
barians. It  is  possible  to  see  the 
princes,  who  reflect  her  dignity,  and 
to  recognise  the  nobles  of  their  suite, 
no  less  oy  the  rich  dress  than  by  the 
fine  step  and  higher  bearing ;  but 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  woman  ever 
makes  itself  visible  amongst  those 
picturesque  groups.  Even  that  odd 
Asiatic  figure,  supple  and  nimble, 
clothed  in  one  pnmitive  garment, 
and  only  one,  whose  dark -brown 
chest  and  shoulders  scarcely  look 
naked  in  the  polish  and  colour — he 
who  does  his  oleaching  so  carefully, 
spreading  his  washing  on  the  green, 
a  conscientious  laundry-maid — is  a 
man ;  and  not  a  female  figure 
appears  of  the  party,  though  the 
whole  make  their  appearance  un- 
der the  name  of  their  Queen. 
For  a  queen  it  is,  distressed  and 
disinherited,  who  comes  in  the  old 
fashion  of  romance  to  claim  mercy 
or  justice,  "  a  boon,  a  boon,"  from 
the  conqueror.  Yes,  gentle  reader, 
with  a  omerence^  it  is  Una  come  to 
the  court  of  Glonana,  to  tell  the  tale 
of  her  wrongs,  and  gain,  if  she  can, 
a  knight-deliverer  to  slay  her  dragon 
and  restore  her  kingdom.  It  is  "  an 
errant  damozel  of  old**  come  into  the 
heart  of  the  nineteenth  century,  into 
the  stronghold  of  laws  and  consti- 
tutional rights,  on  a  forlorn  mission 
of  romance,  as  if  the  times  were 
when  the  pity  of  a  queen,  or  the 
relenting  heart  of  a  prime-minis- 
ter, comd  whirl  the  whole  world 
round  again,  and  undo  the  great 
events  of  fate.  It  must  be  hard 
enough  beyond  doubt  to  impress 
upon  the  fervid  Eastern  imagination, 
used  as  it  is  to  the  far  more  pic- 
turesque and  graceful  sway  of  ab- 


solutism, OUT  immovable   cotisdte- 
tional  rule  of  right  and  wrong,  law 
and  justice,  which  concerns  itself  do 
more  with  the  appeal  of  a    queen 
than  with  the  grievance  of  a  aiav^ 
and,  far  more  aMolute  in  its  tmtli  ana 
reasonableness  than  any  individual 
wUl,  takes  no  heed  of  the  pathos  of 
discrowned  migesty,  and  could  hear 
even  the   pjoet's    una,   in  all    her 
beauty,  purity,  and  sadness^    weep 
out  her  tears,  and  cry  her  cry  in  vain. 
Nobody,  we  presume,  has  attempted 
to  teacn  the  poor  Indian  lady  the 
vanitjr  of  personal  propitiation,    or 
how  little  individual  compassion  and 
sympathy  can  afleet  the  inexorable 
course  of  law— so  here  she    comes 
with  her   Oriental  wealth  to  dare 
the  English  winter,  the  November 
fogs,  and  the  London  tradesmen  ; 
and  veiy   pitiful  it  is  to  suppose 
that  courage  so  venturesome  should 
be  spent  in  vain. 

And  for  so  unusual  an  embassy  a 
stranger  dwelling-place  could  not 
have  Deen  chosen.    Past  the  closed 

gates  night  and  day  loud  London 
astens  Cityward,  gaining  that  goi^ 
after  two  or  three  miles*  journey  of 
unbroken  noise,  traffic,  and  merchan- 
dise; striking  off  at  right  an|[les, 
languid   carnage -wheels    roll    mto 
the  heavy   echoes   of  the   shut-up 
streets  of  fashion — a  world  not  long 
deserted,   and   deserted  only  to  be 
filled   up  i^ain  by  wealth,  magni- 
ficence, and  luxury  greater  by  far 
than  tne  barbaric  pomp  of  the  In- 
dian princess.    Just  then,  too,  in  an- 
other direction,  comfortaole  compel 
tent  people  by  the  score  and  hundred 
stream  out  to  pleasant  suburbs  and 
houses  of  undemonstrative  wealth  : 
behind   them  a  peaceful  crowd,  of 
which  no  man  fears  his  neighbour, 
sun  themselves  on  the  fresh  green 
sod  of  the  Regent's  Park.    Every- 
where the  continuous  hum  of  modem 
life  which   knows    no    pause — the 
tumultuous   and   eventfiu  existence 
which  scarcely  can  be  quiet  even  in 
the  dead  of  night,  and  day  hj  day, 
neither  apprehenos  nor  experiences 
any  interruption   of    its  continual 
stream — ^pours  past  the  slender  en- 
closing wall  which  protects  a  people, 
a  race,  a  rovalty,  and  an  errand, 
whose  natural  place  is  thousands  of 
miles  away,  and  at  least  two  cen- 
turies back.    Wrapt  in  their  strange 
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picturesque  draperies,  and  bound  on 
their  old-world  romantic  mission,  one 
would  suppose  them  scarcely  out  of 

Elace  at  those  gorgeous  ceremonies 
ktely  enacted  at  tmit  old  capital  of 
the  i^orth,  where  the  young  Em- 
peror might,  if  he  would,  signalise 
his  beffinning^  of  empire  after  me  old 

Srincely  fasmon  by  granting  a  king- 
om  to  a  woman's  prayer;  but 
Heaven  save  the  poor  souls  where 
Lords  and  Commons,  Chancellors 
and  Courts  of  Law,  even  the  Time$ 
and  public  opinion,  are  more  omni- 
potent than  king  or  kaiser— where 
Una  herself,  were  she  in  presence, 
instead  of  claiming  a  knignt.  must 
fee  a  barrister— and  where  tnere  is 
nothing  but  a  gapii^  crowd  to  press 
round  the  door  of  the  temporary 
palace,  and  piy  into  the  state  of  the 
dusky  queen ! 

In  the  mean  time,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  in  these  dull  days,  when 
everything  but  business  is  suspend- 
ed, the  establishment  of  the  Queen 
of  Oude  is  as  prettr^  a  spectacle  as 
people  imprisoned  within  austy  streets 
ana  walls  of  brick  would  desire  to 
see.  As  many  British  men  in  hats 
and  irock-coato,  with  no  brightening 
trace  of  womankind  among  them— 
what  a  tame  crowd  they  would  be ! 
But  not  so  these  manv-coloured  Ori- 
entals, with  their  glowing  shawls, 
their  bright  robes,  their  perpetual 
varie^— a  variety  so  great,  that  no 
two  nitres  are  alike,  and  that  the 
same  individual,  by  a  sudden  trick 
of  his  arm,  or  motion  half  involun- 
tary, alters  his  own  appearance  in  a 
moment,  and  changes  out  of  his  iden- 
tity to  another  man.  The  shawls 
which  wrap  round  him  loosely  and 
gracefully,  **  anyhow"  and  anywhere, 
shoulders,  hand,  or  waist,  as  the 
fancy  may  be,  and  the  great  white 
enveloping  veil,  one  of  the  most  ori- 
ginal of  vestments,  older  than  the 
plaid  of  the  Highlander  or  the  blan- 
ket of  the  Arab,  the  primary  use  of 
which  seems  to  be,  to  snield  the  head 
from  the  stroke  of  that  sun  which 
does  not  shine  in  England,— admit  of 
innumerable  changes,  and  a  constant 
and  most  picturesque  diversity.  With 
our  formal  and  regulated  costume,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  understand, 
without  seeing  it,  the  perfect  ease 
of  the  Eastern  in  his  flowing  ^- 
ments — how  the  end  of  his  robe  flings 


over  his  shoulders  if  it  chances  to  be 
in  his  way,  or  droops  over  his  arm 
if  it  is  not ;  how  these  same  hthe 
arms  slide  out  of  the  closer-fitting 
tunic  as  their  pleasure  serves,  fasC 
ening  the  robe  over  the  brown 
breast,  and  leaving  the  empty  sleeves 
to  dandle,  by  no  means  inelegantly, 
by  their  side ;  how  the  square  white 
plaid,  hanging  over  the  nead,  coils 
about  the  neck  by  a  rapid  movement 
— an  instantaneous  oisguise.  The 
action,  the  ease,  and  the  variety  of 
these  miraculous  folds  is  quite  ini- 
mitable. An  English  copy,  we  are 
persuaded,  would  elaborate  this  con- 
stantly-changing outline  into  some- 
thing fixed,  rigid,  and  systematic. 
Everybody  must  have  seen  some 
hapless  townsman,  Scotch  or  English, 
as  the  case  might  be^  bandage  nim- 
self  up,  like  a  broken  limb,  in  a  plaid, 
which  the  South-country  shepherd, 
or  Highlandman  to  the  maimer  bom, 
threw  over  him  with  a  careless  grace, 
not  to  be  imitated ;  but  neither  the 
mauds  of  Calloway  nor  the  tartans 
of  Inverness  would  bear  comparison 
with  the  "  veils"  of  the  East— and 
the  dark  faces  looking  out  from  those 
white  mantles,  the  gleam  of  the  side- 
long half-savage  eye,  and  glistening 
brown  of  the  naked  arms,  give  some- 
thing wild,  striking,  and  magical  to 
the  general  effect  Even  the  dark- 
coloured  tunics  and  loose  cloaks 
which  sometimes  appear  among  them, 
turn  out  bits  of  bright  lining,  rich 
and  harmonious  in  tone,  and  define 
themselves  with  lines  of  coloured  and 
embroidered  binding,  which  show 
the  truest  skill  in  costume,  and  a 
thorough  natural  aptitude  lor  that 
old,  old  "  cut  of  drMS,"  which  we  in 
these  days,  making  a  virtue  of  ne- 
cessity, hand  over,  as  their  undis- 
puted prerogative,  to  our  wives  and 
sisters.  We  are  grieved  to  be  ob- 
liged to  confess  that  all  these  pretty 
draperies  stand  somewhat  in  the  way 
of  ordinary  occupations — that  the 
imloading  of  the  railway  vans  which 
conveyea  tiie  goods  and  chattels  of 
these  picturesque  people  was  the 
most  amazing  scene  of  ''muddle" 
we  have  had  the  fortune  to  see.  And 
in  the  midst  of  all— a  climax  to  the 
amusement  of  the  bystanders — one 
willing  member  of  the  splendid  party 
quietly  and  deliberately  unwound 
himself,  cast  off  his  bright  plumage 
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on  the  grass,  and  made  his  appear- 
ance in  a  moment  shrunk  out  of  all 
the  grand  and  flowing  amplitude  of 
his  fine  garments,  a  polisned,  glis- 
tening, supple  figure,  with  only  the 
scantiest  scrap  of  clotnine  besides  his 
own  brown  skin  to  ma^ce  him  pre- 
sentable :  perhaps  he  was  our  friend 
the  laundry-maid  ;  for  it  is  hard  to 
recognise  these  dark  fiEicesona  £Bur- 
away  inspection  like  ours. 

A&  a  Dalance,  however,  to  this 
amusing  vignette  comes  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  princely  splendours  of  our 
singular  visitants.  The  princes  of 
Oude  themselves  are  about  to  drive 
out — on  what,  if  the  commotion  it 
causes  be  any  index  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  occasion,  ought  to  be  a 
visit  of  state.  Their  highnesses  con- 
siderately choose  an  open  carriage,  in 
which  the  elder  sits,  bland  and  ami- 
able, with  a  head-dress  of  gold,  or  of 
some  gold  tissue,  extremely  like  a 
crown,  and  robes  of  scarlet  and  er- 
mine, in  which  he  looks  like  nothing 
80  much  as  a  medieval  kin^  set- 
ting out  in  state  to  feast  with  Ms 
loyal  subjects,  or  to  open  his  unruly 
parliament :  while  the  younger,  in  a 
dress  of  dull  but  glistening  yellow, 
which  a  stray  gleam  of  sunshme  be- 
trays to  be  cloth-of-gold,  and  with  a 
sort  of  helmet,  golden  or  glided,  cover- 
ing a  handsome  young  head,  sits  by 
his  side,  looking  a  little  impatient  and 
impetuous,  the  fiery  heir-apparent  of 
the  same.  But  for  the  Anglo-Indian 
on  the  box,  guide,  interpreter,  and 
bear-leader,  as  we  presume,  to  the 
strangers,  and  two  extraordinary  atten- 
dants in  the  seat  behind,  fanning  with 
snowy  napkins  their  highnesses  be- 
low, the  two  princes  themselves  might 
have  taken  their  place  in  any  pageant 
as  European  royalties,  or  figured  in 
a  histoncal  masque  es  Henry  Beau- 
clerc  and  one  of  his  fiery  sons. 

But  while  everybody  else  appears 
— in  everyday  humihty  sometimes, 
and  sometimes  in  robes  of  state — 
carrying  in  homely  domestic  provi- 
sions and  vulgar  bits  of  furniture, 
prostrated  on  squares  of  carpet  per- 
forming their  devotions,  busy  about 
the  duties  of  the  laundiy,  or  stalking 
about  idly,  with  their  arms  folded  in 
their  many -coloured  mantlinj^,  and 
that  striae  which  we  are  m  the 
halut  of  calling  tragic,  and  which 
oxa  own  opinion  has  hitherto  held 


to  be  confined  to  people  theatrical, 
— nothing  is   ever  to    be    seen    of 
the  distressed  princess,  the    duaky 
Una,  the  discrowned  and  suppliant 
queen.    Poor  lady,  shut  up  in  one  of 
tnose  unseen  aputments,  we  do  not 
suppose  the  Irish  applewomaii  under 
idieHer  of  her  iml  envies  the  un- 
fortunate maiesty  within,  ot  that  one 
of  tiie  humble  women  who    stand 
about  her  door,  and  hold  up  their 
hands  at  sight  of  her  mean^  at- 
tendfuit,  would  chan^  places  with 
this  fabulous  and  invisible  princesa 
How  this  impenetrable  seclusion  ia 
compatible  with  her  errand,  or  how, 
supposing  the  Queen  of  these  realms 
were    to    give    her    audience,    the 
Queen  of  Oude  could   reach   even 
Buckingham  Palace  without  break- 
ing her  heart,  and  the  hearts  of  all 
her   immediate  retinue,  under   the 
gaze  of  London,  we  are  not  able  to 
guess.    There  she  sits,  unseen  in  her 
unchanging  atmosphere,  in  the  very 
centre  and  midst  of  us,  to  whom 
every  wind  brings  something  new, 
and  every  day  brightens  with  un- 
thought-ofvicissitudea  Strange  East- 
em  worldj  so  fickle,  yet  so  obstinate, 
shutting  its  heart  against  ameliora- 
tion !  strange  conquering  triumphant 
restless  West !  strange  contrast  bring- 
ing the  two  together  in  this  errand, 
which  places  our  own  constitutional 
sovereign  in  the  seat  of  some  antique 
Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty,  turns  all 
our  impenetrable  statesmen  into  eager 

and  stakes  the  welfare  and  indepen- 
dence of  a  distant  kingdom  upon  a 
lady*s  petition.  It  is  impossible  to 
look  without  regret  upon  the  fond 
and  mistaken  enterprise  whidi  makes 
an  appeal  of  chivalry  to  the  sober 
and  solemn  tribunab  of  our  modem 
life;  but  a  prettier  spectacle  never 
was  exhibited  to  the  amusement- 
lacking  world,  and  it  is  very  Strang 
and  wonderfully  interesting,  by  dmt 
of  looking  over  a  prosaic  wall  of 
brick  in  commonplace  London,  to 
enter  by  a  sudden  leap  into  a  life  so 
glowing,  primitive,  and  Oriental,  and 
come  into  immediate  contact,  amid 
all  our  modem  arts  and  exigencies, 
with  ideas,  beliefs,  and  customs  so 
out-of-the-way  and  foreign,  canyinff 
our  imagination  afar  to  deserts  ana 
jungles,  and  leadins^  us  back  in  the  his- 
tory of  humankina  a  thousand  yeash 
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«  If  exploratory  trarel  continues  to 
be  as  popular  a  pursuit  among  the 
adventurous  youth  of  our  own 
country  as  it  has  recently  become, 
before  the  close  of  the  century  they 
-will  have  exhausted  the  source  from 
which  so  much  interest  and  excite- 
ment is  at  present  derived,  the  few 
geographical  problems  still  remaining 
will  have  b^n  solved,  no  portion 
of  the  earth's  sur&ce  will  have  been 
unvisited,  and,  like  the  pa^es  of  a 
well-thumbed  book,  not  a  leaf  will 
be  left  uncut 

We  attribute  the  achievement  of 
these  important  results  to  **the  adven- 
turous youth*'  of  our  own  country, 
because  we  believe  that,  of  late  years, 
that  rapidly -increasing  class  has 
contributed  in  a  greater  degree  to 
geographical  discovery  than  mere 
Bcientinc  men ;  indeed,  we  are  well 
assured,  that  while  here  and  there  a 
Oerman  professor,  with  spectacles  on 
nose,  armed  with  his  butterfly-net  and 
^logical  hammer,  may  hd  poking 
mto  the  natural  history  of  distant 
lands,  there  are  at  this  moment  scores 
of  our  own  countrymen,  armed  with  re- 
volvers, skimming  the  rivers  of  North 
America  in  bark  canoes,  rambling 
and  scramhlinff  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  taking  a  personal  inspec- 
tion of  the  Central  American  oiffi- 
culty,  or  galloping  across  the  Pampas. 
Some  are  living  on  damper  in  the 
wildest  bush  of  Australia,  others  sail- 
ing among  South  Sea  Islands,  shoot- 
ing Himalayan  pheasants  or  Thibet- 
ian  goats,  ascending  Mont  Blanc  or 
Mount  Ararat,  journeying  in  Cape 
ox-wagons,  following  on  the  backs  of 
uneasy  camels  the  winding  caravan 
across  the  infinite  sands  of  Arabia, 
camping  out  on  African  deserts,  or 
maynap  lying  in  some  waUed  city, 
the  prisoners  of  a  suspicious  ana 
fanatical  ruler  in  Central  Asia.  The 
object  which  has  impelled  these 
gentlemen  to  place  themselves  in 
these  various  attitudes  of  discomfort 
and  danger,  has,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  been  simply  "  the  fun  of  the 
thing  "—a  love  of  adventure,  which 


seems  to  be  a  more  powerful  motive 
in  the  minds  of  Englishmen  than  a 
love  of  science,  ana  which  has  the 
merit  of  increasing  in  intensity  in 
exact  proportion  as  the  chances  of 
existence  diminish.  That  this  cha- 
racteristic is  almost  purely  Anglo- 
Saxon,  is  proved  by  the  tact  that 
no  other  country  produces  a  similar 
race  of  travellers.  Foreigners  regard 
with  astonishment  men  who,  with 
wealth  and  position  at  home,  leave 
.their  own  comfortable  firesides  to 
encounter  imknown  perils ;  while  the 
contempt  which  we  reel  for  so  great 
a  want  of  enterprise  on  their  part, 
may  perhaps  in  some  measure  account 
for  that  unpopularity  which  we  en- 
joy abroad,  arising  from  a  dislike 
which  is  not  unnaturally  felt  by  those 
who  shun  danger  towards  those  who 
court  it. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  promising 
field  for  developing  the  energies  of 
this  class  of  our  countrymen  is  at 
the  present  moment  Africa.  We 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  a  want 
of  enterprise  in  this  direction,  but 
still  much  remains  to  be  done. 
Within  the  last  few  years  a  great 
deal  of  light  has  been  thrown  upon 
this  interesting  country.  Livingston 
has  bisected  its  southern  extremity 
as  far  as  the  ninth  parallel  of 
southern  latitude,  and  crossed  over 
from  Loando  to  Quillimane ;  Galton 
has  discovered  and  lived  amongst 
the  Ovampo ;  Gordon  Cumming  has 
shot  upon  the  banks  of  the  Limpopo ; 
Barth  has  navigated  Lake  Tchad, 
and  spent  nearly  a  year  at  unvisited 
Timbuctoo ;  Bieiikie  has  forced  a 
steamer  into  the  unexplored  waters 
of  the  Bintie  ;  Weme  has  traced  the 
White  Nile  to  the  base  of  snow-clad 
mountains;  and  Mansfield  Parkyns 
has  been  naturalised  in  Tigrfe  ;  Krapf 
and  Erhardt,  from  behind  Zanzibar, 
bring  us  astounding  news  of  the 
enormous  reported  extent  of  the 
unknown  lake  Nyassi ;  and  Mr  James 
Hamilton  has  given  us  an  account 
of  his  explorations  amid  the  ruins  of 
the  Cyrenaica  and  Agharme;  while 
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in  the  volume  before  us  we  have  Mr 
Burton's  visit  to  Harar,  the  Timbuc- 
too  of  Eastern  AMca,  a  city  which, 
though  often  attempted,  had  never 
before  been  visited.  "The  ancient 
metropolis  of  a  once  mighty  race,** 
says  Mr  Burton^  "the  only  perma- 
nent settlement  m  Eastern  Africa — 
the  reported  seat  of  Moslem  learning— 
a  walled  city  of  stone-houses,  possess- 
ing its  independent  chiefs,  its  peculiar 
population,  its  unknown  language, 
ana  its  coinage  —  the  emporium  of 
the  coflfee-trade — ^the  birthplace  of  the 
kat-plant,  and  the  great  manufactorv 
of  cotton  doths,  amply,  it  appeared, 
deserved  the  trouble  of  exploration.** 

That  Mr  Burton  was  successful  in 
this  important  enterprise,  was  due 
not  only  to  the  prudence  and  courage 
which,  under  various  trying  circum- 
stances, he  displayed,  but  also  to  that 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  religion, 
language,  and  manners  of  tnose 
amongst  whom  he  was  thrown,  and 
which,  as  our  old  friend  Hacyi  Ab- 
dullah, he  exhibited  in  so  eminent  a 
degree  during  that  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  which  has  made  his  name 
famous,  and  given  him  a  position 
equal  to  that  most  celebrated  of 
Eastern  travellers,  Burckhardt. 

In  describing  the  unscientific  ex- 
plorers, to  whom  we  aver  that  geo- 
graphy is  so  much  indebted,  we  would 
scarcely  include  Mr  Burton.  He 
seems,  on  the  contnuy,  to  be  an  Ad- 
mirable Orichton ;  he  has  taken  his 
degree  as  a  Master  Sufi— sufi-ism  be- 
ing the  Eastern  parent  of  free-masonry 
— and  is  a  Mahometan  theolo^an  of 
no  mean  pretensions  among  Mussul- 
mans. He  ranks  high  in  their  estimik- 
tion  as  a  pundit,  mr,  in  addition  to 
three  or  four  Eastern  tongues  which 
he  knows  thoroughly,  he  has  a  smat- 
tering of  as  many  more,  while  he  is 
as  much  at  home  in  European  as  in 
Asiatic  languages.  He  gives  us  vei^ 
fair  specimens  of  his  poetiy,  and  is 
as  ready  to  take  a  sketch  as  to  make 
an  observation.  He  is  skilled  in  the 
use  of  drugs,  having  practised  as  a 
phvsician  at  Cairo ;  knows  something 
of  botany,  and  a  good  deal  of  geology : 
is  an  expert  swordsman,  and  a  gooa 
shot ;  in  fact,  he  unites  a  multitude 
of  those  accomplishments  which  are 
most  indispensable  to  a  traveller,  and 
of  the  value  of  which  he  is  evidently 
thoroughly  aware.    At  one  moment 
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we  find  him  discosamg  wiUi  a  leaned 

man,  upon  whom  he  thus  brings  bis 

Uivinity  to  bear  with  great  effect  :— 

The  gerad,  after    polite   inquineB, 


seated  me  by  his  right  band  upon  tbe 
dais,  where  I  eat  kat  and  fingered  ny 
rosary  whilst  be  traDsacted  the  busioM 
of  tbe  day.  Then  one  of  the  elders  took 
from  a  litUe  recess  in  the  wall  a  Uip 
book,  and,  uncovering  it,  began  to  rectta 
a  long  dua  or  blessing  upon  the  Prophet 
At  the  end  of  each  period  all  present 
intoned  the  response,  *  Allah  bless  <mr 
Lord  Mohammed,  with  his  progeny  tod 
his  companions,  one  and  all ! '  This 
exercise,  lasting  half  an  hour,  afTordad 
me  the  opportunity — much  desired— of 
making  an  impression.  The  readff, 
misled  by  a  mai^ginal  reference,  happen- 
ed to  say, '  Angds,  men,  and  genii ; '  ^ 
gerad  took  the  book  and  found  written, 
*  Men,  angels,  and  genii.'  Opinions  were 
divided  as  to  the  order  of  beings,  wben 
I  explained  that  human  nature,  whidi, 
amongst  Moslems,  is  not  a  little  lows' 
than  the  angelic,  ranked  highest,  be- 
cause of  it  were  created  propbcta, 
apostles,  and  saints ;  whereas  the  otto 
is  but  a  *  Wasitah, '  or  connection  be- 
tween the  Creator  and  His  creatoree. 
My  theology  won  general  approbatioo, 
and  a  few  kinder  glances  from  the 
elders." 

Sometimes   he  deals   in  chaiiDi 
and  incantations,  to  the  satisfiacticm 
and  edification  of  the  natives,  aad 
effects  thereby  his  own  release  from 
divers  troubles.  This  proceeding  ij 
not    always,   however,    unattended 
with  inconvenient  results.     On  one 
occasion  an  old   gentleman  is  iiB- 
piortunate  for  a  charm  to  cure  mj 
sick  camel    "  Having  obtained  it, 
says   our   author,   "ne   blessed  w 
in  a  set  speech,   which    lasted  «| 
least   half  an  hour,  and  concluded 
with  spitting  upon  the  whole  par^ 
for  good  luck.      On  another  Gees' 
sion   his   progress   is   arrested  ^ 
about  fifty  jBedouins,  "  who  declsiw 
that  all   which  was   ours   becaine 
theirs,  to  whom  the  land  belonged 
We  did  not  deny  the  claim,  but  sim w 
threatened  sorcery  death,  by  wM 
beasts  and  foraging-parties,  to  tbeii 
camels,  children,  and  women.    Thtf 
brought  them  to  their  senses,  the  osov 
effect  of  such  threats ;  and  presen^y 
arose  the  senior,  and  spat  upon  ^ 
for  luck's  sake.       OccasionaUy  be 
resorts  to   his   sword   or  re?" 
to  procure  him  that  respect ' 
skiliul  use  of  such  wca^ 
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fails  to  elicit  from  savage  nations. 
Kor  is  it  in  the  character  of  an  ordin- 
ary English  traveller  that  these  ac- 
compli^ments  are  displaved ;  for  the 
guise  in  which  our  quondam  pilgrim 
made  his  dash  into  Africa^  we  will 
quote  his  own  words  : — 

"  I  am  a  Moslem  merchant — a  charac- 
ter not  to  be  confounded  with  the  not- 
able individoals  seen  on  'Change.  Mer- 
cator  in  the  East  is  a  compound  of 
tradesman,  divine,  and  T.  6.  Usually 
of  gentle  birth,  he  is  everywhere  wel- 
comed and  respected ;  and  he  bears  in  his 
mind  and  manner,  that,  if  Allah  please, 
he  may  become  prime-minister  a  month 
after  he  has  sold  you  a  yard  of  cloth. 
Commerce  appears  to  be  an  accident,  not 
an  essentia],  with  him  ;  yet  he  is  by  no 
means  deficient  in  acumen.  He  is  a 
grave  and  reverend  signior,  with  rosary 
in  hand  and  Koran  on  lip;  is  generally  a 

Eilgrim,  talks  at  dreary  length  about 
oly  places,  writes  a  pretty  hand,  has 
read  and  can  recite  much  poetry,  is 
master  of  bis  religion,  demeans  himself 
with  respectability,  is  perfect  in  all  points 
of  ceremony  and  politeness,  and  feels 
equally  at  home  whether  sultan  or  slave 
sit  upon  his  counter  ;  he  has  a  wife  and 
children  in  his  own  country,  where  he 
intends  to  Bpend  the  remnant  of  his 
days ;  but  *  the  world  is  uncertain ; ' 
'  fate  descends,  and  man's  eyes  seeth  it 
not;'  '  the  earth  is  a  charnel-house  ;' 
briefly,  his  many  wise  saws  g^ve  him  a 
kind  of  theoretioftl  consciousness  that  his 
bones  may  moulder  in  other  places  than 
his  fatherland." 

Such,  then,  is  Ha4ii  Abdullah,  the 
merchant  and  pilgrim  ;  and  we  nave 
been  at  some  pains  to  describe  him 
to  our  readers,  that  they  may  thor- 
oughly appreciate  the  character  in 
whose  eccentric  company  we  propose 
to  show  them  Harar,  and  they  may 
congratulate  themselves  upon  hav- 
ing foimd  so  remarkable  and  able  a 
gmde. 

A  few  words  may  be  necessary  to 
describe  the  object  of  the  expedition. 
On  his  return  from  his  pilgnmage  to 
Mecca  and  Medina,  Mr  Burton  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  reviving  the 
Somali  ex]>edition,  a  project  which 
had  at  various  former  periods  been 
entertained,  but  which  had  for  divers 
reasons  always  fallen  to  the  ground. 
In  Au^pist  1854,  the  author,  together 
with  Lieutenants  Speke^  Stroyan,  and 
Herne,  of  the  East  India  Company's 
mmoe,  received  permission  to  under- 
-  —NO.  occoxcn. 
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take  this  important  enterprise.  Pre- 
paratory, however,  to  starting  upon 
the  principal  expedition,  which  was. 
intended  to  penetrate  from  Berbereh 
to  Zanzibar^  it  was  deemed  necessary 
that  the  wmter  should  be  employed 
in  making  experimental  trips,  and 
acquiring  as  much  local  information 
as  possi^a  Lieutenants  Heme  and 
Stroyan  were  consequently  sent  to 
Berbereh;  Lieutenant  Speke  made 
an  expedition  to  the  eastward  of  that 
town,  into  the  Somali  country^  and 
Lieutenant  Burton  went  to  Harar. 
This  town  is  situated  in  the  Oalla 
country  to  the  south  of  Abyssinia, 
and  is  about  two  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  shores  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  Our  author  determined 
to  proceed  by  way  of  Zayla,  a  port 
not  far  to  the  south  of  the  Straits 
of  Babelmandeb,  and  which  contains 
about  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants,  and 
to  return  by  Berbereh.  His  route  thus 
forms  a  triangle,  of  which  the  coast 
of  Africa  is  Sie  base,  and  Harar  the 
apex.  On  the  last  dav  of  October 
1854,  he  arrived  at  Zayla  in  a  small 
native  craft  frt)m  Aden,  accompanied 
by  three  Somali  servants,  whom  he 
had  enraged  at  that  place,  and  was 
hospitably  received  by  the  gover- 
nor, Hadji  Sharmakay.  a  dependent 
of  the  Turkish  [pashalic  of  Hoday- 
dah.  Mr  Burton  remained  a  month 
at  Zayla,  whilst  a  route  was  traced 
out,  guides  were  propitiated,  camels 
were  bought,  mules  sent  for,  and 
all  the  wearisome  preliminaries  of 
African  travel  gone  through.  But 
let  not  the  reader  suppose  that  during 
this  interval,  spent  by  himself  in  a 
miserable  collection  of  hovels  tenanted 
only  by  Bedouin  Arabs  and  savage 
Somalis,  existence  was  a  burden  to 
our  friend  the  Hacyi ;  on  the  contraiy, 
no  sooner  does  he  find  himself 
ensconced  in  his  new  abode,  "  a  long 
room  with  shutters  to  exclude  the 
light,  floored  with  tamped  earth, 
fiul  of  evening-flvers  (the  Somali 
name  for  bats),  ana  destitute  of  furni- 
ture (except  mats  and  cushions),  than 
he  enthusiastically  exclaims,  pious 
Moslem  that  he  is,  on  hearing  the 
melodious  chant  of  the  muezzin, 
''  After  a  peep  through  the  open  win- 
dow I  fell  asleep,  feeung  once  more  at 
home."  Nor,  to  judge  from  his  ac- 
count of  the  maimer  in  which  he 
2l  • 
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passed  his  days,  does  there  seem  any 
affectation  in  tnis  assertion.  In  the 
morning  he  ascends  to  his  house-top, 
ostensibly  to  pray,  but  reaihr  to  opQ 
two  young  ladies  on  a  neignbourmg 
roof.  They  are  sisters  by  different 
mothers. 

"  The  daughter  of  an  Indian  woman 
is  a  young  person  of  fast  propensities. 
Her  chocolate-coloured  skin,  long  hair, 
and  parrot-like  profile,  are  much  admired 
by  the  elegants  of  Zayla,  and  she 
coquettes  by  combing,  dancing,  sing- 
ing, and  slapping  the  slaye-girls  when- 
ever an  adorer  may  be  looking.  We 
sober-minded  men,  seeing  her,  quote  the 
well-known  lines : — 

Without  justice  a  king  is  a  cloud  without 
rain; 

Without  goodness  a  sage  is  a  field  without 
fruit; 

Without  manners  a  youth  is  a  bridleless 
horse: 

Without  lore  an  old  man  is  a  waterless 
wady; 

Without  modesty  a  woman  is  bread  with- 
out salt. 

The  other  is  a  matron  of  Abyssinian 
descent,  as  her  skin,  scarcely  darker 
than  a  gypsy's,  her  long  and  bright 
blue  fillet,  and  her  gaudily-fringed 
dress  denote.  She  tattoos  her  face  ; 
a  livid  line  extends  from  herfit>nt  hair 
to  the  tip  of  her  nose  ;  between  her  eye- 
brows is  an  ornament  resembling  a  fleur- 
de-lis,  and  various  beauty-spots  adorn  the 
comers  of  her  mouth  and  the  flats  of  her 
countenance.  She  passes  her  day  super- 
intending the  slave-girls  and  weaving 
mats,  the  worsted  work  of  this  part  of 
the  world.  We  soon  made  acquaintance, 
as  for  as  an  interchange  of  salaams.  I 
regret  however,  to  say,  that  there  was 
some  scandal  about  my  charming  neigh- 
bour, and  that  more  than  once  she  was 
detected  making  signals  to  distant  per- 
sons  with  her  hands.*' 

After  this  our  Hadji  break&sts  on 
sour  grain  cakes  and  roast  mutton, 
and  then  receives  visitors,  who  crowd 
daily  to  sit  at  his  feet.  Sometimes 
the  conversation  becomes  intensely 
intellectual,  sometimes  they  dispute 
religion,  sometimes  politics,  at  otners 
hiBtoi^,aDd  other  humanities.  When 
his  visitors  are  Arab,  the  Ha^ji  good- 
naturedly  reads  aloud  to  them  a  tale 
from  the  thousand  and  one  Niehts ; 
generally  the  society  is  Somal,  ^who 
talk  in  their  own  ton^nie,  laugh,  yell, 
stretch  their  legs,  ana  lie  like  cattle 
upon  the  floor,  smoking  the  com- 
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mon  hookah,  which  stands  in  the 
centre,  industriously  clftaning  thai 
teeth  with  sticks,  and  eating  snuff 
like  Swedes.  Meanwhile  I  ocoqiy 
the  kursi  or  couch,  sometimes  mut- 
tering from  a  book  to  excite  regpddf 
or  reading  aloud  for  general  infonns- 
tion,  or  telling  fortunes  by  palmistiy, 
or  drawing  out  a  horosoope.** 

"It  argues  'peculiarity,'  I  own," 
says  our  author  naively,  "  to  eigoy 
such  a  life.    In  the  first  place,  tl^ 
is  no  woman's  society.**     For  a  man 
who  despises  this  latter  inestimal^ 
blessing,  the  Hacyi,  according  to  hit 
own  showing,  seems  a  somewhat  un- 
necessarily regular  visitant  to  h\i 
house-top.    After  the  morning  caUt 
comes  the  dinner,  and  our  traveller 
"  eiyoys"  "mutton  stewa  of  exceed- 
ing greasiness,   boiled   rice,   maixe 
cakes,  sometimes  fisk  and  generallj 
curds  or  milk."    In  the  afternoon  he 
plays  chess,  shoots  at  a  mark,  throws 
the  javelin,  leaps,  or  engages  in  ejm- 
nastic  exercises,  in  company  with  liis 
jabbering,  yelling,  smoking,  frea^» 
teeth -cleamng,  snuff- eatii^  friends 
and  companions.    After  dinner,  un- 
der the  influence  of  this  society,  be 
becomes  poetical,  and  naturally  again 
repairs  to  the  roof,— this  time,  how- 
ever, "  to  einoy  the  prospect  of  the  ftr 
T^jurrah  huls  and  the  white  moon- 
beams sleeping  on  the  nearer  eea. 
The  eveningstar  hangs  like  a  diamond 
upon  the  still  horizon :  around  the 
moon  a  pink  zone  oi   li^^ht  mist 
shading  on  into  turquoise  blue,  audi 
delicate  green-like  chrysoprase,  in- 
vests the  heavens  with  a  pecmitf 
charm.   The  scene  is  truly  su^estiTei 
Behind  us,  purpling  in  the  night  siT) 
and  silvered  by  me  radiance  from 
above,  lie  the  wolds  and  mountains 
tenanted  by  the  fiercest  of  savages, 
their  shadowy  mysterious  forms  ex- 
citing vague  alarms  in  the  travellei'^ 
breast.    Sweet  as  the  harp  of  Parid, 
the  night  breeze  and  the  music  of  the 
water  come  up  from  the  sea,  but  the 
ripple  and  the  rustling  sound  alter- 
nate  with  the  hyemts  laugh,  tbe 
jackal's   cry,   and   the  wild   dog's 
lengtiiened    howl,"— and   then  toe 
pilgrim  bursts  into  song,  and  tnuii- 
lat^    with    much   sweetaoM  wA 
feeling,  a  melancholy  lay  ] 
ebrated    poet   Abd-el-F 
Burai,  ana  his  comp 
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imaginatiye  and  saperstitious,  a 
black  slave  from  Sawalill  reads  his 
fortunes  on  his  rosary,  and  ghost- 
Btories  are  told,  and  omens  discussed, 
till  the  company  at  last  disperse,  ana 
Hacyi  Abdullah's  shaven  crown  re- 
poses for  the  night  upon  a  dwarf 
pedestal  of  carved  wood  with  a 
curve,  which  serves  for  a  pillow. 
On  Friday  he  goes  to  church,  where 
his  devout  comportment,  and  the 
unctuous  twang  with  which  he  re- 
cites the  Koran,  procure  for  him  in 
Somali  society  a  high  reputation  for 
sanctity. 

At  last  he  is  provided  with  that 
indispensable  accompaniment  to  So- 
mali travel,  an  Abl^  or  protector, 
whose  office  seems  to  be  to  place  in 
the  way  of  his  prot^^  every  possible 
obstacle,  and  always  to  leave  him  in 
times  or  difficulty  and  danger :  and 
the  mules  arrive,  and  the  camels  are 
bought,  and  their  drivers  engaged, 
and  they  sing  the  song  of  travel, 
which  sounds  pleasantly  in  the  ears 
of  the  pilgrim,  for  it  is  significant  of 
loading : — 

**  0  caravan  men,  we  deceive  ye  not,  we 

have  laden  the  camels  ! 
Old  women  on  the  journey  are  kenned 

by  their  sleeping ; 
(0  Ounel)  canst  sniff  the  cock-boat  and 

the  sea  I 
Allah  guard  thee  from  the  Mikahil  and 

their  Midgans.'* 

And  his  bosom-friends  and  boon-com- 
panions accompany  the  wanderer  on 
the  first  mile  ofnis  march.  "  Here  we 
exchanged  affectionate  adieus,  re- 
ceived much  prudent  advice  about 
keeping  watch  and  ward  at  night,  re- 
cited the  Fatihah  with  upraisedpalms, 
and,  with  many  promises  to  wnte  fre- 
quently and  to  meet  soon,  shook 
hands  and  parted.  The  soldiers  gave 
me  a  last  volley,  to  which  I  replied 
with  the  Father  of  Six.**  We  whose 
only  experience  of  Somalis  has  been 
at  Aden,  where  they  first  burst  upon 
the  astonished  gaze  of  the  overland 
passenger  as  he  looks  over  the  ship's 
side,  in  the  form  of  an  entirely  new 
species  of  amphibious  humanity, 
whom  he  might  mistake  for  gi^tic 
frogs,  did  they  not  keep  up  an  mces- 
sant  shout  for  backshftsh,  and  whose 
frizzled  brickdust-coloured  polls  now 
dance  upon  the  surface  of  the  water, 
im4  .«^^  disappear  under  the  ship's 
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quarter  as  they  dive  for  hal^nnies, 
may  well  congratulate  Hadji  Abdul* 
lah  upon  the  intimate  and  aflectionate 
relations  he  has  cultivated  with  the 
most  unprepossessing  race  of  savages 
the  traveller  is  likely  to  encounter 
between  this  and  Feejee,  and  upon  a 
freedom  from  prejudice  with  regard 
to  the  sons  of  Ham  which  we  would 
recommend  to  the  notice  of  our 
Transatlantic  brethren.  He  com- 
placently remarks,  "  in  every  comer 
where  fate  drops  him  for  a  month,** 
he  finds  "  a  fhend  of  the  soul,**  "  a 
moon-faced  beauty.**  At  present  the 
friends  of  his  soul  wear  locks  drip- 
ping with  rancid  butter.  "The  colour- 
ing matter  of  Ahe  hair  being  usually 
a  bluish  black,  which  is  removed  by 
a  mixture  of  quicklime  and  water, 
or  in  the  desert  by  a  lessive  of  ashes, 
this  makes  it  a  dull  yellowish  white, 
which  is  converted  into  red  perma- 
nently by  henna,  temporarily  bv 
ochreish  earth  kneaded  with  water.^ 
These  friends  sometimes  wear  per- 
ukes of  crimsoned  sheepskin,  some- 
times a  white  or  black  scratch-wig. 
"They  have  broad  turned-out  lips^ 
chins  proiecting  to  the  detriment  of 
the  facial  angle,  the  teeth  projecting 
as  in  the  negro,  but  not  so  goo<^ 
while  the  habit  of  perpetually  cnew- 
ing  coarse  Surat  tobacco  stains  them, 
the  gums  become  black  and  mottled, 
and  the  use  of  ashes  with  the  quia 
discolours  the  lips.**  "Curious  to 
say,**  remarks  the  Hacyi>  "  through- 
out the  Somali  country  kissing  is 
entirely  unknown.**  We  don*t  won- 
der at  it  under  the  circumstances, 
when  we  add  to  the  tobacco-stained 
ash-begrimed  lips  of  the  SomaH 
maiden  "massive  rounded  features, 
large  flat  craniums,  long  big  eyes. 
broad  brows,  heavy  chins,  hair  parted 
in  the  middle  and  plaited  in  a  multi- 
tude of  hard  thin  pigtails,  or  on 
festivals  twined  with  Sowers,  while 
the  head  is  plastered  with  a  red 
ochre,**— we  must  say  that  the  Hac^  Fs 
notion  of  a  "moon-faced  beauty**  is 
only  a  degree  less  original  than  that 
of  the  Hottentot 

But  we  must  follow  the  fortunes 
of  our  traveller,  as,  having  reluctantly 
torn  himself  from  so  much  charming 
society,  he  jogs  his  weary  way  over 
the  arid  wastes  of  Somah-land.  He 
gives  a  humorous  description  of  his 
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attendants,  his  Abban  or  protectcM*, 
and  the  two  boxom  damea  whose 
dutv  it  b  to  carry  pipe  and  tobacco, 
lead  and  flog  the  camels  and  adjust 
their  burdens,  and  who,  to  rebeve 
their  fatigue,  resort  to  the  curious 
expedient  called  the  JogsL  ''They 
lie  at  full  len^rth,  prone,  stand  upon 
each  other's  backs,  trampling  and 
kneading  with  the  toes,  ami  rise  like 
giante  refreshed."  These,  together 
with  four  servants,  complete  the 
little  cortege  whoee  wanderings  we 
are  to  accompany.  First  they  tra- 
verse the  Eeaa  country,  that  broad 
maritime  plain  which  extends  be- 
tween the  first  ran^  of  mountains 
and  the  sea,  containmg  little  water, 
scant  herbage,  and  an  uncertain 
nomadic  population,  who  congregate 
here  and  tnere  in  kraals  composed 
of  hive-shaped  huts,  tenanted  some- 
times by  hostile  Bedouins,  sometimes 
by  friendly  tribes  of  Somalis,  whose 
riches  consist  in  flocks  of  camels  and 
of  sheep,  and  whose  food  is  mutton 
and  camels*  milk.  Upon  one  occa- 
sion our  author  accompanied  a  tribe 
for  some  distance  on  their  migra- 
tion. "Before  dawn  the  Somali 
Stentor  proclaimed  from  the  ridge- 
top,  'Fetch  your  camels!*  'Load 
your  goods !  we  march  !*  About  8  A.M. 
we  started  in  rear — the  spectacle 
was  novel  to  me.  Some  hundred 
and  fifty  spearmen,  assisted  by  their 
famOies,  were  driving  before  them 
divisions  which  in  total  might  amount 
to  20()  cows,  7000  camels,  and  11,000 
or  12,000  sheep  orgeats.  Dogs  and 
boys  assisted  the  drivers,  the  sick 
were  carried  on  dromedaries,  and  the 
children  swung  upon  their  mothers* 
backs.  Qradually  the  cort^e  leaves 
the  plains,  and  the  scenery  changes : 
the  road  ascends  the  ghauts  by 
ravines,  where  the  banks  are  charm- 
ingly wooded  with  graceful  tamarisks 
and  acacias,  and  huge  snake-shaped 
creepers  enclasp  giant  trees^  and 
luxurious  parasites  abound.  "  Here,** 
says  our  author,  "  they  form  domes 
of  flashing  green,  there  they  surround 
with  vemure  decayed  trunks,  and 
not  unfrequently  cluster  into  ^Ivan 
bowers,  under  which,  grateful  sight ! 
appears  succulent  grass.**  But  as 
our  traveller  recedes  from  the  coast, 
his  eiyoyment  of  so  favourable  a 
change  in  the  aspect  of  the  country 
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is  oonsiderablT  damped  by  the  variety 
of  obstacles  ne   has   to  aiooaoter. 
Sometimes   it  is   the  treachery  or 
insolence  of  Ms  Abban ;  sometuntt 
the  ooinurdice  of   his  servants;  tt 
others,  decided  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  whose  sus- 
picions are  excited  at  tne  colour  of 
lusskin.   The  effects,  however,  of  this 
latter  {^lenomenon  vary  amusingly. 
Occasionally  the  people  rush  out  ex- 
chuming,  "  Lo,  let  us  look  at  the 
kings !    others,  "  Come  see  the  white 
man,  he  is  Governor  of  Zaylal"  '^This 
fairness,"  says  the  Hac^i,  "and  the 
Arab  dress,  made  me   at  difierent 
times  the  ruler  of  Aden,  the  chief  of 
Zavla,  the  Hadji's  son,  a  boj;,  tn 
old  woman,  a  man  painted  white,  i 
warrior  in  alver  armour,  a  merchant 
a  pilgrim,  a   hedge -priest,  Ahmed 
the  Indian,  a  Turk,  an  Egyi^tiaa, » 
Frenchnuin,  a  Banyan,  a  sheriff  sod, 
lastly,  a  calamity  sent  down  from 
heaven  to  weary  out  the  lives  of  the 
Somal**    It  was  in  this  last  oipadty 
that  he  was  looked  upon  as  obiectios- 
able.    The  ladies  are  especially^- 
ticular  on  this  score.     "  Once,   he 
says,  "we  met  a  party  of  Eesa  giris, 
who  derided  my  colour."  One  of  them, 
however,    overcomes    this    scruple, 
offers  to  manr  him  for  a  necklace, 
two  tobes,  a  few  handfuls  of  hesda, 
and  a  present  for  her  papa.    Upon 
another  occasion  he  was  petted  like 
a  child,  forced  to  drink  milk  and  to 
eat  mutton.    Giris  were  offered  him 
in  marriage ;  the  people  b^^ged  him 
to  settle  among  tnem,  to  lead  their 
predatory  expe<iitions,  free  them  from 
lions,  and  kill  their  elephants ;  sod 
often  a  man  has  exclaimed,  in  pi^* 
ing  accents,  "What  hath  brou^* 
thee,  delicate  as  thou  art,  to  sit  with 
us  on  the  cowhide,  in  this  cold,  under 
a  tree  ?**    After  ascending  the  moun- 
tains, the  par^  proceed  through  » 
comparatively    fertile    country,  .>J 
places   covered  with   ruins,  which 
mdicate  the  former  residence  of  an 
abundant  settled  population.    Hei« 
our  traveller  finds  nimself  among  the 
Gudabirsi,  a  tribe  as  turbulent  sDjl 
unmanageable,  though  not  so  blood- 
thirsty, as  the  Eesa,  and  prepares 
to  cross  the  Marar  prairie,  a  tract 
dreaded   by  his  followers,  becaa»9 
upon  it  various  tribes  meet  to  roh 
and  plunder  imhappy  traveUera  Thi0 
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plain  is  an  expanse  of  waving  siin- 
Dumt  grass,  so  unbrokm,  that  from 
a  distance  it  resembles  the  nap 
of  ydlow  velvet  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  false  alarm,  and  the  presence 
of  a  huge  lion  in  the  middle  of  the 
party,  which  the  Ha4ji  put  to  flight 
with  nis  rifle,  he  met  with  no  adven- 
ture. Shortly  after  passing  this  dan- 
serous  tract^  he  finally  quitted  the 
desert  and  its  inhabitants;  a  rich, 
well-watered  country,  with  a  settlea 
population,  burst  upon  his  delighted 
eaze,  and  more  than  rewarded  him 
for  his  toils  and  hardships. 

"  Suddenly,  as  though  by  magic,  the 
scene  ehifted :  before  us  lay  a  little  alp, 
the  second  step  of  the  Ethiopian  high- 
land ;  around  were  high  and  jagged  hills, 
their  sides  black  with  teak  and  Somali 
pine,  and  their  upper  brows  veiled  with 
a  thin  growth  of  cactus ;  beneath  was  a 
deep  Talley,  in  the  midst  of  which  rose 
a  serpentine  of  shining  waters,  the  glad- 
dest spectacle  we  had  yet  witnessed ; 
further  in  front,  masses  of  hill  rose  ab- 
ruptly from  shady  valleys,  encircled  on 
the  far  horizon  by  a  straight  line  of  blue 
ground,  resembling  a  distant  sea.  Be- 
hind us  glared  the  desert  We  had 
now  reached  the  outskirts  of  civilisation, 
where  man,  abandoning  his  flocks  and 
herds,  settles,  cultivates,  and  attends  to 
the  comforts  of  life.  The  fields  are  either 
terraces  upon  the  hill-slopes  or  the  sides 
of  valleys,  divided  by  flowery  hedges, 
with  lanes  between,  not  unlike  those  of 
mstio  England;  and  on  a  nearer  ap- 
proach, the  daisy,  the  thistle,  and  the 
sweetbrier  pleasantly  affected  my  Euro- 
pean eyes.  The  villages  are  no  longer 
movable  ;  the  kraal  and  wigwam  are  re- 
placed by  the  gambisa  or  bell-shaped  hut 
of  middle  Africa ;  circular  cottages  of 
holcus-watUe,  covered  with  coarse  dab, 
and  surmounted  by  a  stiff  conical  thatch 
roof,  above  which  appears  the  central 
supporting  post,  crowned  with  a  gourd 
or  ostrich  egg." 

And  so  he  passed  along  these  smil- 
ing valleys,  where  the  boys  were 
p^ched  upon  reed  platforms  in  the 
trees  to  drive  off  thieving  birds: 
where  the  men  were  thrashing  ana 
the  women  stacking  the  yellow  com ; 
where  the  song  of  the  harvest-home 
sounded  pleautntlyin  his  ears,  and 
the  hum  of  man's  habitation  was  a 
music  to  one  who  had  pitched  his 
tents  for  more  than  a  month  in  the 
sUent  detert     In  this  fiuryland  he 
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was  hospitaUy  entertained  by  the 
Princess  Sudiy ah,  who,  in  the  absence 
of  her  husband,  placed  the  resources 
of  her  capital  at  nis  disposal  ''  She 
was  a  tall  woman,  with  a  light  com- 
plexion, handsomely  dressed  in  a 
targe  Harar  tobe.  with  silver  ear- 
rings, and  a  necklace  strungwitii 
little  silver  bells.**  Here  the  Hacyi, 
like  a  wise  man,  finding  himself  m 
good  quarters,  rested  from  his  jour- 
neyings,  and  employs  his  time  in 
coUecting  materials  for  an  account 
of  his  home  amon^  the  settled  Somal, 
which  is  doubly  mteresting,  because 
he  was  the  first  European  who  had 
ever  visited  them,  but  which  we 
have  not  space  to  notice,  if  we 
intend  to  set  to  Harar  itself. 
Whether  Mr  Burton  would  ever  do 
so,  depended  in  a  great  measure 
upon  tne  good  offices  of  the  husband 
ot  the  hay  with  whom  he  had  now 
taken  up  nis  abode,  and  who  in  due 
time  arrived,  surrounded  with  all 
the  pomp  ana  circumstance  of  an  in- 
fluential chief.  '^Adan  Bin  Kau- 
chan,**  says  our  traveller,  "  was  in 
appearance  a  strong  wiiy  Bedouin; 
before  obtaining  from  me  a  turban, 
he  wore  his  hair  dyed  dun;  about 
forty-five  years  old,  at  least  six  feet 
h^h,  with  decided  featiires,  a  trid^ 
simle,  and  an  imcertain  eye.  In 
diaracter  he  proved  to  be  one  of 
those  cunning  idiots  so  peculiarly 
difficult  to  d^  with.**  It  is  in  the 
mana^ment  of  such  men  that  the 
expenenced  traveller  may  exhibit 
that  qualitv  upon  which  the  success 
of  his  explorations  chiefly  depends. 
An  endunng  frame,  undaunted  cour- 
age, and  indefatigable  energv,  are 
valuable  attributes,  but  of  sm^  avail 
if  not  combined  with  one  still  more 
essential — tact.  That  Mr  Burton  pos- 
sesses it  in  an  eminent  d^;ree  is 
shown  in  his  treatment  of  the  €krad 
Adan,  and  still  more  in  his  inter- 
course with  the  Amir  of  Harar. 
When  the  Gerad  heard  of  his  inten- 
tion to  visit  that  dtjr,  "  he  confess- 
ed fear  of  his  Harari  kinsman,  and 
owned  that  he  had  lost  all  his  vil- 
lages in  the  immediate  nei^bour- 
h(K)d  of  the  dty.  I  asked  him,  point- 
blank,  to  escort  us ;  he  as  franklyre- 
plied,  that  it  was  impossible.**  This 
was  not  encouraging;  and  as  if 
still  more  to  perpMx  and  daunt  the 
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Ha4ji.  he  was  assured  that  inevit- 
able aestruction  awaited  him  within 
the  walls.  His  servants  took  alarm, 
one  of  them  reHised  to  go  ^  in  fact, 
matters  looked  as  unpropitious  and 
disagreeable  as  they  well  could. 
Under  these  circumstancea^  Mr  Bur- 
ton hit  upon  the  foUowmg  nota- 
ble plan :  "  I  wrote,"  he  says.  "  an 
English  letter  from  the  political 
agent  at  Aden  to  the  Amir  of 
Harar,  proposing  to  deliver  it  in 
person,  and  throw  off  my  disguise. 
Two  reasons  influenced  me  in  adopt- 
ing this  *  neck-or-nothing*  plan.  All 
the  races  amongst  whom  my  travels 
lay  hold  him  nidering  who  hides 
his  origin  in  places  of  danger :  and, 
socondly,  m^  white  face  naa  con- 
verted me  mto  a  Turk,  a  nation 
more  hated  and  detested  than  any 
European,  without  our  prestige. 
Then,  leaving  the  greater  part  of  his 
baggage  with  the  most  timid  of  his 
servants,  and  a  letter  addressed  to 
Liout  Heme  at  Berbereh,  directing 
him  how  to  act  in  case  of  necessity, 
the  undaunted  Hac^i  mounted  his 
ass,  and.  accompanied  by  some  of 
t)ie  Gliiri  tribe,  whose  escort  he  had 
prt^vailed  upon  the  Adan  to  grant, 
and  two  of  his  own  servants,  pro- 
ngs to  place  his  head  in  the  jaws  of 
the  lion.  After  a  thirty  mil^  ride 
through  a  rich  well-watered  country, 
the  ol^'ect  of  his  aspirations  appears 
in  sight.  **  About  two  miles  distant, 
on  the  crest  of  a  hill,  stood  the  city, 
the  end  of  my  present  travel,  a  long 
sombre  line,  contrasting  strikingly 
with  the  white -washed  towns  of 
the  East.  The  spectacle,  materially 
speaking,  was  a  disappointment; 
nothing  conspicuous  appeared  but 
two  grey  minarets  of  rude  shape; 
many  would  have  grudged  exposmg 
three  lives  to  win  so  paltry  a  prize. 
But  of  all  that  have  attempted,  none 
ever  succeeded  in  entering  that  pile 
of  stones.  The  thoroughbred  travel- 
ler will  understand  my  exultation." 

A  couple  of  hours  more  and  he  is 
in  the  palace  court,  surrounded  by 
Oalla  courtiers,  and  seated  near  a  low 
building,  which  the  clanking  of  fet- 
ters argued  to  be  a  state  prison.    At 
^ast  he  was  roused  from  the  agreeable 
Section  which  this   circumstance 
is  likely  to  engender  by  a  summons 
the  royal  presence,  and,  following 


his  guide,  entered  barefoot  into  Hie 
lon^  single-storied  windowless  bani 
which  served  as  a  palace.  The  Amir 
sat  on  a  raised  cot  in  a  dark  itKHn 
with  whitewashed  walls,  decorated 
with  rustymatchlocks  and  poUshed 
fettera  He  was  not  more  than 
twenty-five,  plain,  and  thin-bearded, 
with  a  yellow  complexion  aad  pio- 
truding  eyes. 

"  I  entered  the  room  with  a  load 
'peace  be  upon  ye,*  to  whidi  hia 
highness,  replying  graciously,  and  exr 
tending  a  hand  lx>ny  and  yellow  as  a 
kite's  claw,  snapped  his  thumb  and 
middle  finger.    Two  chamberlaina, 
stepping  forward,  held  my  forearms, 
and  assisted  me  to  bend  low  orer  the 
fingers,  which,  however,  I  did  not 
kiss,  being  naturally  averse  to  p^^ 
forming  that  operation  upon  any  bat 
a  woman's  hand.**     Then  followed 
the  cross-examination  and  deliveiy 
of  the  fictitious  letter,  and  an  elabo- 
rate exphmation  by  the  HacHi  of  the 
affectionate  interest  which  tne  'EDg- 
lish  gjenerally,  and  the  agent  at  Aden 
especially,  feel  in  the  Amir  of  Harar, 
which  caused  a  propitious  smile  to 
light  up  the  countenance  of  that  dig- 
mtary,  and  he  retired  in  high  favom^ 
much  to  the   astonishment  of  the 
world  at  large,  who  never  expected 
to  see   him   reappear.     After  this 
comes  a  visit   to  the  Vizir,   tiien 
the  presentation  of  a  revolver  to 
the  Amir,  and  the   installation  ai 
the   party  in  a   clean  house    set 
apart  for  them,  where  the  traveller 
lay  down  to  rest,    "worn  out   by 
fatigue,  and  profoundly   impressed 
with  the  poesie   of   our  position." 
Considering  that  he  was  under  the 
roof  of  a  bigoted  prince,  whose  least 
word   was  death,  ana   amongst  a 
people  who  detest  foreigners,  ^the 
poetical,"  as  enjoyed  by  the  Ha^ji, 
must  be  an  acquired  taste. 

Duringthe  ten  days  the  traveller 
spent  at  Harar  he  obtained  a  funddf 
information  which  he  has  pleasant^ 
given  to  the  public ;  for  the  histoiy  <rf 
the  town,  tne  ori^  of  the  Amir, 
the  character  of  its  language,  we 
must  refer  the  curious  to  the  work 
it6el£  The  city  contains  8000  ex- 
tremely uglv  inhabitants,  to  judge 
from  Mr  fiurton*s  description  «f 
them;  they  are  fanatic] 
very  exclusive.     The  ^ 
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ment  called  tobe  ifi  the  dress  of  both 
sexes.  The  countiy  immediately 
surrounding  the  city  is  peopled  by 
Gkdlas,  amongst  whom  Mr  Burton 
heiurd  of  traders  who  had  visited  the 
far  west,  traversing  for  seven  months 
a  countiy  of  pagans  wearing  colden 
bracelets,  till  thev  reached  the 
salt  sea,  upon  which  Franks  sail  in 
ships.  He  also  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  man  who  had  visited  the 
source  of  the  Blue  Nile  from  Harar. 
The  houses  are  mean,  and  generally 
built  of  Holcus  stalks  and  dab  ;  the 
furniture  a*  few  skins^  stools,  coarse 
mats,  and  Somali  pillows,  wooden 

rns,  gourds,  &c.;  the  exports 
3s,  ivory,  coffee,  tobacco,  tobes, 
for  the  manufacture  of  which  Harar 
is  very  celebrated ;  sheep's  fat  and 
tallow  of  sorta  Three  caravans 
leave  Harar  every  year  for  the  Ber- 
bereh  market,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  were  greater  security 
offered  to  traders,  an  important  com- 
merce might  be  aeveloped.  It  has  a 
coinage  peculiar  to  itself,  consisting 
of  a  diminutive  brass  piece,  with 
*'  the  coinage  of  Harar**  on  one  side, 
and  the  date  on  the  reverse.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Ha4ji's  tim^  as 
usual,  is  occupied  in  receiving  visits 
from  a  most  diverse  assortment  of 
callers.  And  he  becomes  an  adept 
in  the  art  of  masticating  kat — a  nar- 
cotic grown  only  in  periection  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town,  but  re- 
nowned throughout  the  East  The 
people  of  Harar  eat  it  eveiy  day 
m>m  9  A.M.  till  noon,  when  thev 
dine,  and  afterwards  indulge  in  mil- 
let-beer, and  mead. 

The  second  interview  accorded  by 
the  Amir  to  the  traveller  is  scarcely 
00  satisfiEu^Ty  as  the  first.  He  was 
asked  whether  it  was  his  intention 
to  buy  and  sell  at  Harar :  the  reply 
was,  "  we  are  no  buyers  or  sellers ; 
we  have  become  your  guests,  to  pay 
our  respects  to  the  Amir,  whom 
may  Allah  preserve!  and  that 
the  friendship  between  the  two 
powers  may  endure.**  Mr  Burton 
then  went  on  to  say,  that,  the  air  of 
Harar  being  too  diy  for  him,  he  re- 
quested ^rmission  to  depart  The 
Vizir  said,  "the  reply  would  be 
vouchsafed,**  and  Mr  Burton  retired 
to  contemplate  **  the  poetry**  of  the 
position,  and  to  vaiy  the  «ven  tenor 
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of  his  life  by  "  a  perpetual  reference  to 
the  rosary^  consulting  soothsayers, 
and  listemng  to  the  reports  ana 
rumours  of  visitors.**  His  stay  at 
Harar  was  assuming  the  character 
of  imprisonment,  when  fortunately 
the  medical  skill  of  the  Ha^i  came 
to  his  assistance.  The  Yizir  was  suf- 
fering illness.  "  I  had  distinguished 
his  complaint,  chronic  bronchitiB,and, 
resolving  to  make  a  final  impression, 
related  to  him  all  its  symptoms,  ana 
promised  on  reaching  Aaen  to  send 
the  different  remedies  emploved  by 
ourselves.  He  clung  to  the  hope  of 
escaping  his  sufferiDgs,  whilst  the  at- 
tendant courtiers  looked  on  approv- 
ingly, and  begged  me  to  lose  no  tune.'* 
The  result  was  a  final  audience  with 
the  Amir,  in  which  he  received  permis- 
sion to  depart,  which  was  responded 
to  by  the  Ha4ji  in  a  short  prayer,  the 
gist  of  which  was  that  tne  Amir's 
days  and  reign  might  be  lon^  in  the 
land,  and  that  the  faces  of  his  foes 
might  be  blackened  here  and  here- 
after. 

Three  days  after  this  we  find  the 
Ha4ji  passinj^  out  of  the  gates  of 
Harar,  moralising,  as  he  bestrides  his 
ass,  upon  the  shadowy  and  unsub- 
stantial nature  of  success.  He 
reaches  the  villages  of  the  Oerad 
Adan,  finds  there  his  servants  and 
ba^^e,  and,  after  the  usual  delays, 
at  mst  effects  a  start  for  Berbereh. 
After  crossing  the  Marar  Prairie,  Mr 
Burton  determined,  on  account  of  the 
weakness  of  the  camels,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  the  country  he  was  about  to 
travel,  to  send  them  back  to  Zavla, 
and  make  a  forced  ride  himself  to 
Berbereh,  accompanied  by  a  few  of 
his  attendants.  "  It  was  not  without 
apprehension,"  he  says,  "that  I 
pocketed  all  my  remaining  provi- 
sions—five biscuits,  a  few  limes,  and 
sundry  lumps  of  sugar.  Any  aelay 
or  accident  to  our  mules  would  starve 
us.  In  the  first  place,  we  were  about 
to  traverse  a  desert :  and.  secondly, 
where  Habr  Awal,  where  tney  would 
not  sell  meat  or  milk  to  Haor  Oer- 
higis.**  It  was  a  bold  measure,  and 
had  nearly  terminated  the  wander- 
ings of  the  intrepid  pilgrim. 

"  For  four-and-twenty  hours  we  did 
not  taste  water;  the  sun  parched  our 
bndni^  the  mirage  mocked  us  at  every 
turn,  and  the  effect  was  a  species  of 
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monomania.  Aa  I  jogged  along  with 
eyes  cloeed  against  the  fieiy  air,  no 
image  unconnected  with  the  want  sug- 
geeted  itself— water  ever  lay  before  me — 
water  lying  deep  in  the  shady  well — 
water  in  streams  bubblinff  icy  from  the 
rock— water  in  pellucid  lakes  inviting 
me  to  plunge  and  revel  in  their  trea- 
sures. Now  an  Indian  doud  was 
showeriog  upon  me  fluid  mors  precious 
than  molten  pearl — then  an  invisible 
hand  offered  a  bowl  for  which  the  mor- 
tal part  would  have  gladly  bartered 
years  of  life— then,  drear  contrast  1  I 
opened  my  eyes  to  a  heat-reeking  plain, 
and  a  sky  of  that  eternal  metallic  blue  so 
lovely  to  painter  and  poet,  so  blank 
and  deathlike  to  us,  whose  »cX«»  was 
tempest,  nun-etorm,  and  the  huge  purple 
nimbus.  I  tried  to  talk — it  was  in  vain ; 
vainly  to  think,  every  idea  was  bound 
up  In  one  sul^ect— water  !*» 

Now  that  Mr  Burton  has  returned 
in  safety  to  tell  the  tale,  we  can 
scarcely  regret  that  he  should  have 
undergone  an  experience  which  has 
atforded  him  an  opportunity  of  de- 
scribing in  such  impressive  terms  that 
grwU  bugbear  of  the  African  traveller, 
-  -thirst 

The  art  of  chronicling  his  ob- 
servations and  adventures  is  indeed 
not  the  least  of  the  varied  acquire- 
ments of  our  author.  We  are  struck 
at  every  page  with  the  extent  and 
variety  of  the  information  which, 
during  his  short  sojourn  in  Somali- 
land,  he  has  maiuifred  to  obtain. 
To  one  not  curious  m  African  dia- 
lects his  disquisitions  upon  the  lan- 
guages of  the  country  are  even 
wearisome,  but  show  an  indefatigable 
industry.  He  has  collected  a  vocabu- 
lary of  Harari  words,  and  given  us  a 
short  account  of  the  grammatical  con- 
struction of  the  language. 

His  careful  observations  of  the 
physical  aspect  of  the  country,  its 
productions  and  resources,  are  mil  of 
interest  Occasionally  the  sceneiy 
affords  an  excuse  for  warmer  terms 
than  those  which  usuaUy  apply  to 
Africa.  The  descent  to  the  sea  is 
thus  described  :— 

"This  ravine,  the  Splugen  of  Somali- 
land,  led  us,  after  a  few  hours'  ride,  to 
the  Wady  Duntu,  a  gigantic  mountain- 
'^eft,  formed  by  the  violent  action  of 

^ente.  The  chasm  winds  abruptly 
'een  lofty  walls  of  syenite  and  pink 
te,  glittering  with  flaky  mica,  and 
ked  with  dykes  and  veins  of  snowy 
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quarU ;  the  strata  of  tlie  arndstoiies  tlui 
here  and  there  projected  into  the  bed 
were  wonderfully  twisted  around  acental 
nucleus,  as  green  bougfaa  might  be  bent 
above  a  tree.  Above,  the  bill-tc^towend 
in  the  air,  here  denuded  of  vegetabla 
soil  by  the  heavy  monsooDy  there  doth- 
ed  from  base  to  brow  with  green  trect, 
whose  verdure  was  delicioua  to  behold 
The  channel  was  now  sandy,  then  flag- 
ged with  limestone  in  slippery  sheeli, 
or  horrid  with  rough  boulders  ;  at  time> 
the  path  was  clear  and  easy,  at  others  a 
precipice  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  which 
must  be  a  little  cataract  after  rain,  forced 
us  to  fight  our  way  through  the  obstinaie 
stones  that  defended  some  spur  of  ng- 
gedhill.- 

Our  space  will  notaUowus  to  follow 
Mr  Burton  in  his  minute  desciiptian 
of  the  manners  and  cnstomB  of  the 
various  tribes  through  whicsh  he  pass- 
ed, in  which  he  tells  of  their  qnaiat 
superstitions  and  barbarous  ponish- 
ments,  of  their  poets  and  propnets,  of 
their  laws  of  government  and  laws  of 
marriage.  One  specimen  of  the  latter 
will  suffice  for  ourfi&ir  readers.   "  On 
first  entering  the  nuptial  hut,  the 
bridegroom  draws  forth  his  horse- 
whip, and  inflicts  memorable  chas- 
tisement   upon   the  fair  person  of 
the  bride,  with  a  view   of  taming 
any  lurking  propensity  to  shrewish- 
ness.** Four  is  the  usual  allowance  of 
wives  in  Somaliland  :  poly^^gam^,  ao 
oording  to  Mr  Burton,  being  indi^ 
pencttdne  in  a  country  where  diildrea 
are  the  principal  weedth.    ^  I  would 
not,   however,**    philosophically  re- 
marks the  Hadji,  '^  advise  polygamy 
amongst  highly-civilised  races  when 
the  sexes  are  nearly  equal,  and  where 
reproduction  becomes  a  minor  duty." 
The   sooner  the  Ha^ji   returns  to 
Somaliland  the  better.    His  opiniom 
are  much  too  advanced   for  ''the 
highly-civilised  race**  amongst  whom 
he  is  at  present  sojourning.    Indeed, 
in  his  capacity  of  pilgnm.  Master 
Sufi,  experienced  sooth»iver  and  dis- 
penser of  charms  and  talismans,  he 
IS  thrown  away  in  a  London  chih 
Let  him  follow  the  bent  of  his  natnrsl 
instincts,  and  anoint  himselfl    **h^ 
first,**  he  says,  ''the  sensation  of  grease 
annoys  :  after  a  few  days  it  is  foigot- 
ten,  ana  at  last  the  pat  of  butter  is 
expected  as  pleasantly  as  the  pipe  or 
cup  of  coffee.     Let  lum  theaygrth 
greased  into  the  wilder^        ■  "'■*4 
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not  be  afraid  of  ^wastinff  his  Bweet- 
ness  in  the  desert  air**  tnere.  It  is 
upon  the  '*  sweet  shady  side  of  Pall 
Mall**  that  his  perftune  is  not  pro- 
perly appreciated ;  and  let  him  send 
nome  from  thence  more  pleasant  ac- 
counts of  his  eccentric  wanderings, 
and  graphic  descriptions  of  his  disco- 
yeries  and  adventures. 

At  last,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  Mr 
Burton  reached  Berbereh,  having 
accomplished  the  journey  m>m  Harar 
in  an  mcredibly  short  time.  Here  he 
found  Lieutenants  Heme  and  Stroy- 
an^  and  after  visiting  some  of  the 
pomts  of  interest  near  it,  he  returned 
to  Aden  to  prepare  for  the  grand  ex- 
pedition. About  the  same  time  Lieut. 
Speke  arrived  at  Aden  from  his  ex- 
perimental trip  through  a  tract  of 
the  Somali  country  formerly  unvisited 
by  any  European,  and  which  lies  be- 
tween Berbereh  and  Cape  Guardafui. 
Although  he  failed  in  reaching  the 
Wady  Nogjal,  the  principal  object  of 
his  expedition,  owing  to  tne  treacheiy 
of  his  Abban  or  protector,  he  pene- 
trated for  some  distance  into  the  in- 
terior, and  ndned  a  great  deal  of  in- 
teresting information  with  respect  to 
the  tribes  inhabiting  that  portion  of 
the  country.  A  resum^  of  Mr  Speke's 
observations  is  appended  to  Mr  Bur- 
ton's work,  but  it  lacks  the  interest  of 
a  personal  narrative,  and  we  much  re- 
gret that  the  experiences  of  one  whose 
extensive  wanaerin^  had  already  so 
well  qualified  him  for  the  task,  and 
who  has  shown  himself  so  able  an  ex- 
plorer, should  nothave  been  chronicled 
at  greater  length,  and  thrown  into 
a  form  which  would  have  rendered 
them  more  interesting  to  the  general 
reader.  Mr  Speke  kmded  at  a  place 
called  Las  Euray,  a  collection  of 
twenty  or  thirty  huts,  but  which  de- 
rives Its  importance  from  three  large 
and  six  small  forts  which  command 
iL  and  from  its  beiujg  the  residence 
or  the  sultan  or  chief  of  the  War- 
singali  tribe,  of  whose  territory  it  is 
the  capital  The  jealousy  of  this 
man,  and  the  connivance  of  the 
AblMin  or  protector  in  his  schemes  of 
opposition  to  Mr  Speke,  operated  as 
an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  expedition  beyond 
thirty  or  forty  miles  from  the  coast 
At  this  point  the  traveller  discovered 
some  extensive  ruins.  Some  of  these 
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are  said  to  be  the  remains  of  Chris- 
tian houses  of  worship.  In  some 
parts  the  walls  were  ten  feet  high, 
and  showed  an  extent  of  civilisation 
now  completely  beyond  the  Warsin- 
^alL  The  people  themselves  assert 
uiese  ruins  to  be  those  of  Nazarene. 
Thence  Mr  Speke  turned  westward, 
and,  keeping  parallel  to  the  coast, 
reached  the  Jid  Ali  valley,  noted  as 
the  most  wooded  lowland  he  saw, 
and  where  the  first  indications,  on 
the  part  of  the  Somali  have  been 
manifested  of  changing  tneir  nomadic 
habits^  and  cultivati^  the  ground. 
The  highest  altitude  attained  by  the 
traveller  was  7600  feet  but  even  at 
that  height  ice  was  unxnown  to  the 
nativea  During  his  three  months' 
residence  in  the  country,  he  was 
harassed  by  perpetual  delays,  and 
accoimts  of  disputes  and  quarrels 
with  his  attendants  occupy  a  large 
share  of  the  journal  There  was 
nothing,  however,  in  their  conduct, 
either  to  him  or  Mr  Burton,  during 
their  intercourse  with  these  savages, 
to  lead  them  to  anticipate  the  tra- 
gedy, which  brought  to  an  untimely 
end  the  ill-fated  expedition,  the  de- 
tails of  which  are  given  in  a  post- 
script to  Mr  Burton's  work.  The 
party  consisted  of  forty-two  souls, 
including  Messrs  Burton,  Speke, 
Heme,  and  Stroyan,  with  fifty-six 
camel^  upon  which  they  intended 
to  convey  upwards  of  a  thousand 
pounds'  wortn  of  property,  for  pur- 
poses of  barter  with  the  natives  in 
the  interior.  The  camp  was  pitched 
near  the  sea-shore,  in  a  position 
which  was  commanded  by  tne  guns 
of  the  R  I.  Company's  schooner 
Mahi,  which  had  conveyed  them 
from  Aden.  Unfortunately  she  was 
unable  to  remain  in  harbour  during 
the  intervd  which  elapsed  before  all 
the  preparations  for  the  final  start 
had  been  completed.  Meanwhile 
the  annual  fair  at  Berbereh  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  of  the  thou- 
sands who  had  flocked  there  during 
the  winter  months,  but  a  few  hun- 
dreds were  remaining.  There  was  no 
reason  to  suspect  any  aggressive 
designs  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  but 
with  so  much  valuable  merchandise 
it  was  always  deemed  advisable  at 
night  to  post  sentries  over  the  camp. 
The  tents  were  pitched  in  line,  Mr 
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Stroyan's  on  the  extreme  right 
Messrs  Heme  and  Barton  occuoiea 
one  in  the  centre,  and  Mr  Speke  slept 
in  one  on  the  left. 

*  Between  2  and  8  a.il  on  the  19th 
April  (writes  Mr  Burton),  I  was  sudden- 
ly aroused  by  the  Balyus  (captain  of  the 
caravan),  who  cried  adoud  that  the  ene- 
my were  upon  us  (the  attacking  party 
was  afterwards  said  to  be  S50  strong). 
Hearing  a  rush  of  men  like  a  stormy 
wind,  I  sprang  up,  called  for  my  sabre, 
and  sent  Lieutenant  Heme  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  the  foray.  Armed  with  a 
Colt,  he  went  to  the  rear  and  left  of  the 
camp,  the  direction  of  danger,  collected 
some  of  the  guard,  others  having  alr^y 
disappeared,  and  fired  two  shots  into 
the  assailants.  Then  finding  himself 
alone,  he  turned  hastily  towards  the  tent ; 
in  so  doing  he  was  mpped  up  by  the 
ropes,  and  as  he  rose  a  Somali  appeared 
in  the  act  of  striking  at  him  with  a  dub. 
Lieutenant  Heme  fired,  floored  the  man, 
and,  returning,  he  declared  that  the  ene- 
my was  in  great  force,  and  the  guard  no- 
where. Meanwhile  I  had  aroused  Lieu- 
tenants Stroyan  and  Speke,  who  were 
sleeping  in  the  extreme  right  and  left 
touts.  The  former,  it  is  supposed,  rose 
to  defend  himself,  but,  as  the  sequel 
shows,  we  never  saw  him  alive." 

The  battle  now  commenced  in  ear- 
nest 

"  The  enemy  swarmed  like  hornets, 
with  shouts  intended  to  terrify,  and 
proving  the  overwhelming  odds  that 
were  against  us.  It  was  by  no  means  easy 
to  avoid  in  the  shades  of  night  the  job* 
bing  of  javelins,  and  the  long  heavy  dag- 
gers thrown  at  our  legs  from  under  and 
through  the  opening  of  the  tent  We 
three  remained  together ;  Lieutenant 
Heme  knelt  by  my  right,  on  my  left  was 
Lieutenant  Speke  guarding  the  entrance. 
I  stood  in  the  centre,  having  nothing  but 
a  sabre.  The  revolvers  were  used  by  my 
companions  with  deadly  effect.  Unfor- 
tunately there  was  but  one  pair.  When 
the  fire  was  exhausted.  Lieutenant  Heme 
went  to  search  for  his  powder-horn,  and, 
that  failing,  to  find  some  spears  usually 
tied  to  the  tent-pole.  Whilst  thus  en- 
gaged he  saw  a  man  breaking  into  the 
roar  of  our  tent,  and  came  back  to  in- 
form me  of  the  circumstance." 

To  avoid  being  entangled  in  the 
falling  tent,  Mr  Burton  now  gave  the 
word  for  escape,  closely  followed  by 
his  two  companions.  Fortunately 
the  day  before  a  small  native  craft 
had  come  into  the  harbour  and  an- 
chored off  the  camp,  and  Mr  Burton 
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had  been  in  communication  with  the 
native  master.  They  determined, 
therefore,  to  make  for  the  shore, 
in  the  hope  of  getting  on  boara 
the  vessel  It  was  "  sauve  qui 
pent,"  and  the  three  companionA 
were  soon  separated  in  the  mel^ 
Mr  Burton  cut  his  way  through  the 
enemy,  whose  war-clubs  woricea  with- 
out mercy,  and  reached  the  shore  as 
by  a  miracle,  not,  however,  until  a 
javelin  had  pierced  both  cheeks. 
Here  he  found  himself  alone  in  the 
darkness,  and  spent  the  interval  be- 
fore dawn  wandering  in  search  of  his 
comrades,  and  lying  down  when  over- 
come with  faintness  and  pain.  As 
day  broke,  he  found  his  way  to  the 
head  of  tne  creek,  and  was  carried 
on  board  the  vessel  Lieutenant 
Heme,  meanwhile,  had  made  for  the 
now  deserted  town,  using  the  but- 
end  of  his  discharged  revolver  as  his 
weapon.  More  fortunate  than  either 
of  his  companions,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  sundry  stiff  blows  with  the 
war-club,  he  scaped  unhurt,  and  re- 
mained concealed  among  the  empty 
huts  until  daylight  enabled  him  to 
steal  his  way  to  the  friendly  craft 
where  his  comrade  had  already  found 
an  asylum.  Lieutenant  Speke's  escape 
was  so  miraculous  that  we  quote  it  at 
length : — 

"  Sallying  from  the  tent,  he  leyelled 
his  Dean  and  Adams  close  to  an  as- 
sailant's breast  The  pistol  refused  to 
revolve.  A  sharp  blow  of  a  war-club 
upon  the  chest  felled  our  comrade,  who 
was  in  the  rear,  and  unseen.  When  he 
fell,  two  or  three  men  sprang  upon  him« 
pinioned  his  hands  behind,  felt  him  for 
concealed  weapons,  an  operation  to  which 
he  submitted  m  some  alarm,  and  led  him 
towards  the  rear,  as  he  supposed,  to  be 
slaughtered.  Then  Lieutenant  Speke, 
who  could  scarcely  breathe  from  the 
pain  of  the  blow,  asked  a  captor  to  tie 
bis  hands  before  instead  of  behind,  and 
begged  a  drop  of  water  to  relieve  his  ex- 
cruciating thirst  The  savage  defended 
him  against  a  number  of  the  Somal,  who 
came  up  threatening,  and  brandishing 
their  spears ;  he  brought  a  cloth  for  the 
woimded  man  to  lie  upon,  and  lost  no 
time  in  procuring  a  draught  of  water. 
Lieutenant  Speke  remained  upon  the 
ground  till  dawn.  During  the  interval 
he  witnessed  the  war-dance  of  the 
savages — a  scene  striking  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  tallest  and  laigest  warriors 
marched  in  a  ring  round  the  huts  and 
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booty,  fiingixig  wiUi  the  deepest  and  moet 
Bolemn  tonee  the  song  of  tbanksgiviDg. 
At  a  little  distance  the  grey  uncertaia 
light  disclosed  four  or  five  men  lying 
desperately  hurt,  whilst  their  kinsmen 
knc^ed  their  limbs^  poured  water  upon 
their  wounds,  and  placed  lumps  of  dates 
in  their  stiffening  handa  As  day  hroke 
Uie  division  of  plunder  caused  angry  pas- 
sions to  arise.  The  dead  and  dying  were 
i^Mmdoned.  One  party  made  a  rush  upon 
the  cattle,  and  with  shouts  and  yells 
drove  them  offto  the  wilds.  Some  loaded 
themselves  with  goods;  others  fought 
over  pieces  of  doth,  which  they  tore 
with  hand  and  dagger;  whilst  the  dis- 
appointed, vociferating  with  rage,  struck 
at  one  another,  and  brandished  their 
spears.  More  than  once  during  these 
scenes  a  panic  seised  them.  They  moved 
off  in  a  body  to  some  distance ;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that,  had  our  guard 
struck  one  blow,  we  might  still  have  won 
the  day.  Lieutenant  Speke's  captor 
went  to  seek  his  own  portion  of  the  spoil, 
when  a  Somal  came  up  and  asked  him, 
in  Hindostani,  what  business  the  Frank 
had  in  their  country;  and  added,  that 
he  would  kill  him  if  a  Christian,  but 
spare  the  life  of  a  brother  Moslem.  The 
wounded  man  replied  that  he  was  going 
to  2Sanzibar,  that  he  was  still  a  Nazarene, 
and  therefore  that  the  work  had  better 
be  done  at  once.  The  savage  laughed, 
and  passed  on.  He  was  succeeded  by  a 
second,  who»  equally  compassionate, 
whirled  a  sword  round  his  head,  twice 
pretended  to  strike,  but  returned  to  the 
plunder  without  doing  damage.  Pre- 
sently came  another  manner  of  assailant. 
Lieutenant  Speke,  who  had  extricated 
his  hands,  caught  the  spear  levelled  at 
his  breast,  but  received,  at  the  same 
moment,  a  blow  from  a  club,  which, 
paralysing  his  arm,  caused  him  to  lose 
his  hold.  In  defending  his  heart  from 
a  succession  of  thrusts,  he  received 
severe  wounds  on  the  back  of  his  hand, 
bis  right  shoulder,  and  his  left  thigh. 
Pausing  a  little,  the  wretch  crossed  to 
the  other  side,  and  suddenly  nassed  his 
spear  clean  through  the  right  leg  of  the 
wounded  man.  The  latter,  smelling 
death,  then  leapt  up,  and,  taking  advan- 
tage of  his  assailant's  terror,  rushed 
h^uUong  towards  the  sea.  Looking  back, 
he  avoided  the  javelin  hurled  at  his 
back,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  run, 
without  further  accident,  the  gaunt- 
let of  a  score  of  missile&  When  pursuit 
was  discontinued,  he  sat  down,  faint 
from  loss  of  blood,  upon  a  sandhilL  Re- 
covering strength  by  a  few  minutes' 
rest,  he  staggered  on  to  the  town, 
where  some  old  women  directed  him  to 
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us.  Then,  pursuing  his  way,  he  fell 
in  with  the  party  sent  to  seek  him,  and 
with  their  aid  reached  the  craft,  having 
walked  and  run  at  least  three  miles  after 
receiving  eleven  wounds,  two  of  which 
had  pierced  his  thighs." 

"  A  touching  lesson,"  remarks 
Ha4ji,  ''  how  difficult  it  is  to  kill  a 
man  in  sound  health."  Poor  Stroy- 
an*s  corpse  was  afterwards  brought 
on  board.  A  spear  had  traTersednis 
heart ;  another  had  pierced  his  abdo- 
men, and  a  frightiul  gash,  apparently 
of  a  sword,  had  opened  the  upper 
part  of  his  foreheao.  The  body  nad 
Deen  bruised  with  war-clubs,  and  the 
thighs  showed  marks  of  violence  after 
death.  They  buried  their  lament^ 
comrade,  ana  then,  with  heavy  hearts, 
set  sail  for  Aden;  and  aner  two 
tedious  days,  carried  to  their  Mends 
there  the  news  of  imexpected  dis- 
aster. 

From  the  foregoing  description  of 
the  treachery  and  ferocity  of  these 
savages,  the  hazard  of  the  enterprise 
so  ably  accomplished  by  Mr  Burton 
will  be  better  appreciated  than  it 
would  othervrise  have  been ;  and  after 
such  an  experience  we  might  have 
supposed  that  he  and  his  Mends 
would  have  been  cured  of  their  love 
of  AMcan  exploration.  So  far  from 
this  being  the  case,  the  Eastern  pro- 
verb that  "disappointment  is  the 
salt  of  life"  seems  to  hold  good  with 
them;  for  says  our  author,  "The 
writer  has  had  the  satisfaction  of 
receiving  from  his  comrades  assu- 
rances mat  they  are  willing  to  ac- 
compfmy  him  once  more  in  tilie  task 
of  AQrican  exploration."  Meanwhile 
two  pf  the  East  India  Company's 
ships  are  at  this  moment  blockading 
that  part  of  the  Somali  coast  which 
was  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  and 
15,000  dollars  have  been  offered  by  the 
natives  as  indemnity  for  the  outrage ; 
but  by  these  measures  nothing  is 
gainea— trade  is  hindered,  and  ill^eel- 
mg  maintained  between  the  natives 
and  Franks,  which  will  only  render 
any  further  attempt  to  travel  in  their 
country  more  dangerous.  Our  real 
policy  under  such  circumstances 
would  be  that  advocated  by  Mr  Bur- 
ton, of  forming  an  agency  at  Ber- 
bereh,  and  thus  not  only  would  the 
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trade  of  the  countiy  be  developed, 
and  the  teeming  resources  of  the  in- 
terior find  a  la^  and  safe  market, 
but  friendly  relations  would  be  culti- 
vated, with  the  natives,  and  be  pro- 
ductive of  mutual  beneficial  results. 
"  The  natives  of  the  country,**  says  Mr 
Burton,  '*  are  essentially  commercial, 
and  offer  a  favourable  contrast  to 
their  kindred,  the  Arabs  of  Aden — 
a  race  over  whom  as  yet  we  have 
never  succeeded  in  acquiring  any  in- 
fluence. Berbereh  is  tne  true  key  of 
the  Red  Sea  in  the  opinion  of  our 
author,  the  centre  of  Eastern  traffic, 
and  the  only  safe  place  for  shipping 
between  Suez  and  OuardafuL  Backed 
by  lands  capable  of  cultivation,  and 
by  hills  covered  with  pine  and  other 
valuable  trees,  emoying  a  compara- 
tively temperate  climate,  with  a  re- 
gular although  thin  monsoon,  this 
harbour  has  been  coveted  by  many  a 
foreign  conqueror.  Circumstances 
have  thrown  it,  as  it  were^  into  our 
arms,  and  if  we  refuse  this  chance, 
another  and  a  rival  nation  will  not 
be  so  blind.**  By  establishing  an 
armed  post  here,  we  should  not  only 

Erotect  the  lives  and  property  of  Eng- 
flhmen  wrecked  on  the  coast,  but 
put  a  stop  to  that  extensive  traffic  in 
slaves  which  is  now  carried  on  from 
this  port.  According  to  travellers  who 
have  visited  both  places,  the  climate 
of  Aden  will  not  bear  a  comparison 
with  this  place,  which  is  equally 
on  the  route  to  India,  and  a  con- 
venient stopping-place  for  steamers. 
We  trust  that  the  attention  of  Go- 
vernment may  be  directed  to  the 
advantages  which  it  holds  out  for  a 
permanent  settlement,  and  that  the 
favourable  moment  for  forming  a  new 
and  most  valuable  mercantiio  con- 
nection will  not  be  allowed  to  slip 
away.  A  growing  tendency  has  been 
mamfested,  of  late  years,  to  shrink 
from  what  is  termed  aggression  upon 
savages,  but  there  are  cases  where 
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the  interests  of  hanuuiity  demand  the 
interference  of  some  civilised  Pom. 
We  have  had  no  reason  to  oomplain  of 
our  aggressive  policy  hitherto ;  it  has 
placed  us  where  we  are  in  the  soak 
of  nations,  and  contributed  to  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  millions 
who  otherwise  would  have  be^  the 
victims  of  a  savage  despotism.  Wc 
thoroughly  agree  with  our  author  in 
his  views.  '"The  philanthropist  and 
political  econombty"  he  says,  "may 
fondly  hope,  by  outcry  against  *tem- 
toriaf  aggrandisement.*  hy  advocating 
a  compact  frontier,  uj  abandoning 
colonies,  and  by  cultivating  eqai- 
Hbrium,  to  retain  oar  rank  amongst 
the  great  nations  of  the  world.  Nererl 
The  facte  of  history  prove  nothing 
more  conclusively  than  this  :  a  race 
either  progresses  or  retrogades,  either 
increases  or  diminishes — ^the  children 
of  Time,  like  their  sire,  cannot  stand 
BtilL" 

What  is  the  use  of  those  bold  sjante 
of  ours,  who,  like  the  men  of  no  other 
countiT,  "with  their  lives  in  their 
hands,   dare  everythini?  to  open  up 
to  the  enterprise  of   their  country- 
men the  hidden   resources  of  uii- 
known  lands,  if  our    Government 
will  not  profit  by  their  hardy  ei- 
ploite?     Our  Burtons,  and  Speke^ 
and  Stroyans   are  the   pioneers  c* 
civilisation,  and  are  made  of  veiy 
different  stuff  from  those  morbid  po- 
liticians who  regard  with  dread  the 
acquisition  of  every  acre  of  new  ter- 
ritory.    We  trust,  therefore,   that 
something  beyond  a  mere  blockade 
will   be   established   at    Berbereh. 
Meantime  we  are  glad  to  hear  that 
the  Hadji  himself  starte  this  month 
for   his   favourite   quarter    of   the 
globe :  we  can  wish  him  no  noWer 
reward  to  his  indefatigable  enterjgifi^ 
than  that  his  First  Footsteps  in  lEad 
Africa  may  be  the  track  which  vnli 
ultimately  become   a  highway  f^' 
nations. 


PrinUd  by  William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  BdinXntrgk, 
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MB  BUSKIN  AND  HIS  THBOBIESr— SUBLIME  AND  BIDICULOUS. 


This  volume  "  of  man^  things  "  is 
equally  calculated  to  instruct,  to 
astonish,  and  to  mislead.  It  in- 
structs by  carrying  the  mind  up- 
wards and  onwards  toward  the  con- 
templation of  the  highest  truths  that 
can  concern  art  or  humanity.  It 
astonishes  by  the  dogmatism  of  its 
assertions,  the  fearlessness  of  its  de- 
nunciations, the  jparadox  of  its 
truths,  the  originality  of  its  errora 
It  misleads  by  an  eloquence,  specious, 
impetuous,  and  ornate ;  by  an  elabora- 
tion of  florid  word-painting,  rendering 
all  thoughts,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
all  topics,  lofty  or  mean,  alike  deco- 
rative and  seductive.  It  misleads, 
further,  by  an  earnest  truth-seeking, 
uniformly  sustained  amidst  fallacies 
however  glaring,  contradictions  how- 
ever self-destructive,  and,  finally,  by 
the  presence  at  all  times,  even  when 
encompassed  by  error,  of  earnest 
conviction  and  undoubted  honesty  of 
purpose.  This  volume,  in  short, 
fully  sustains  Mr  Ruskin's  well- 
earned  reputation  as  a  critic,  a  dog- 
matist, and  an  honest  sophist^  and  as 
such  is  well  calculated  to  mstruct 
the  wise,  alarm  the  timid,  and  mis- 
lead the  weak.  We  propose,  in  our 
present  notice,  to  deal  with  both  its 
wisdom  and  its  folly. 


The  volume  opens  with  a  disquisi- 
tion upon  "  High  Art "  andT  the 
"  Grand  Style,"  abounding  in  much 
valuable  thought,  notwithstanding  a 
wordy  dififuseness  and  an  over  sub- 
tlety of  distinction,  often  degenerating 
into  mere  ingenious  trifling.  We  are 
told  that  Poetry,  and  consequently, 
by  inference,  all  other  forms  of  Art, 
essentially  consist  in  "  the  suggestion, 
by  imagination,  of  noble  grounds  for 
the  noble  emotions."  A  work  is 
therefore  "high"  and  "grand"  just 
in  proportion  as  it  dves  expression 
to  noble  thoughts — thus  becoming  it- 
self the  orijnnatrng  cause  of  noble 
emotions.  This  teiu^hing,  if  not  alto- 
^ther  new,  is  at  least  sound  and 
important :  it  at  once  establishes  a 
scale  and  standard  by  which  art  may 
be  measured  and  classified  ^  it  plainly 
tells  the  artist  that  it  is  m  vain  to 
attempt  the  highest  walks  unless  and 
until  he  is  impelled  by  lofty  thought ; 
and  it  casts  at  once  under  the  de- 
signation of  "  low  art,"  every  work 
which  fails  to  kindle  this  "noble 
emotion."  Written  or  spoken  words, 
musical  notes,  painted  or  sculptured 
forms,  are  but  the  varied  langua«;e 
through  which  the  highest  thought 
and  the  noblest  impulse  obtain  a 
manifold  expression,  being  in  turn 
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effect  and  cause  oi  the  mind*a  higheet 
exaltation.  It  thus  becomes  mani- 
fest that  the  "  Grand  Style"  is  literally 
grand  and  great;  that  all  that  is 
nttle  and  mean  and  low  must  be  ex- 
orcised from  the  spirit  of  him  who 
would  aspire  to  the  rank  of  the  pjoet- 
artist,  and  so,  through  the  insight 
and  creative  power  of  imagination, 
make  subjects  of  religion,  history^  or 
nature  conspire  to  noble  emotion. 
Topics  of  minor  import  and  narrower 
range  do  not  necessarily  demand  the 
full  resources  of  mans  nature,  or 
specially  imply  mental  purity  and 
elevation.  Jan  Steen  found  the 
talking  of  an  ale-house  favourable  to 
his  painting  of  pot-house  brawls. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the 
gloiy  and  justification  of  high  art 
that  it  cannot  be  gathered  off  a  cor- 
rupt tree,  neither  can  it  be  nurtiued 
as  the  laboured  product  of  sterile 
ground.  like  all  that  is  great  and 
good,  it  is  heaven-endowed ;  it  is  a 
gift,  an  inheritance,  and  cannot  be 
acquired  by  purchase.  The  greatest 
men  come  into  the  worid  with  the 
fewest  antecedents;  and  it  is  a  fa- 
vourite and  not  wholly  unfounded 
notion,  that  the  highest  genius  leads 
to  universality.  Thus  great  works, 
such  as  Giotto's  frescoes  at  Padua, 
and  Orcagna's  '^  Last  Judgment  **  at 
IHsa,  apparently  without  adequate 
historical  antecedents,  take  their 
origin  in  grand  ideas,  and  beconae  in 
torn  the  efficient  grounds  for  "^  noble 
emotiona**  Such  works,  too,  are  t^ 
greatest,  not  merely  because  of  their 
creative  oii^inalit^,  but  likewise  bj 
virtue  of  the  universality  in  their 
range.  !niey  are  no  partial  or  one- 
sided product  of  human  nature,  but 
the  foil,  free,  and  earnest  expression 
of  the  entire  compass  of  a  wide  em^. 
bracing  genius.  The  oonclumon  of 
the  whole  matter,  therefore,  is  this, 
that  the  highest  art,  the  grandest 
style,  is  that  which,  in  the  mnguage 
of  Mr  Boskiii,  contains  '^  t^e  greatest 
number  of  the  greatest  idea& 

He  proceeds  to  diow  that  the 
"  Great  Style  "  demands  the  "  choice 
of  noble  sulrject** — the  "love  of 
beauty,"  "sincerity"  and,  lastly, 
"  invention."  We  snail,  under  these 
heads,  limit  our  inquiries  to  the  pM- 
loBopny  of  the  Beautiful  therein  im- 
plieo.    Mr  Ruskin  opens  the  second 


division  of  the  above  requisitions  in 
these  words : — "  The  second  charac- 
teristic of  the  great  school  of  art  is, 
that  it  introduces  in  the  conception 
of  its  subject  as  much  beauty  as 
Lb  possible  consistently  with  truth" 
(p.  33}.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr 
Ruskm  maintAins  the  positive  exist- 
ence of  essential  beauty  possessing  a 
reality  as  distinct  and  actual  as  truth 
itself.  We  do  not  demur  even  to  the 
furtha*  proposition,  that  these  two 
elements  and  attributes  are  inde- 
pendent one  of  the  other;  that 
beauty  is  not  truth,  and  truth  is  not 
beauty.  The  distinction  between 
the  two  Qiay  be  thus  stated — ^TniUi 
is  utilitarian,  beauty  is  decorative; 
truth  lies  within  the  province  of  the 
intellect^  beauty  of  the  emotions ; 
truth  smks  its  foundations  deep, 
beauty  carries  high  the  crowning 
pinnacle;  truth  is  the  strength  of 
materials — the  stability  of  the  arch, 
the  sustoining  power  of  a  buttress  ; 
beau^  is  the  acanthus  which  grows 
round  the  capital— the  figuves  i^iich 
decorate  the  pediment  Neverthe- 
less, we  must  seriously  object  to  the 
art-deductions  which  Mr  Ruskin 
prpceeds  to  draw  firom  t^iese  pr»« 
mises.  It  is  not  the  first  occasiaB  on 
which  he  has  placed  in  antagon* 
istio  opposition  these  two  elements 
which  nature  is  ever  striving  to 
join  togetlier.  !nie  fact  is,  that 
for  some  purposes,  and  from  some 
points  of  view,  tne  two  are  sepa- 
rated, from  othem  united.  ItwouJd, 
we  think,  tend  greatly  to  the 
elucidation  of  ajqpai^nt  anomalies 
and  contradictbns,  if  a  distinctiaa 
were  taken  between  what  is  a  fenct 
and  what  is  a  truth  ;  "fact"  stand- 
ing as  the  all-inclusive  term  far 
whatever  exists,  whether  cood  or 
bad,  true  or  false ;  and  "  truui"  hold- 
ing a  restricted  si^ificatioiL  stiuid- 
in^  only  for  what  is  essentially  taue. 
Itisa  flEurt;  that  the  ^vjl  is  at  w^k  ^\ 
arwill  as"Gbd  fthal  creation  bcSHT^^ 
the  Bead  of  evil  as  well  as  of  good. 
These  are  "&cts,"  but  not  "teutha" 
Now,  when  the  word  "truth"  is  as- 
sociated with  "  beauty  "  and  "good- 
ness," something  which  is  in  itself 
divinely  true  must,  we  think,  always 
be  implied  ;  a  truth  which  we  are 
bound  to  revere  as  one  of  Qod*s 
attributes^  and  love  as  one  of  His 
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manifestations — a  truth  which  takes 
its  origin  in  truth,  not  in  error  or  evil 
We  therefore  think,  as  we  have  said, 
it  would  be  wise  in  the  conduct  of 
these  inquiries  to  limit  the  word 
"truth"  to  that  which  exists  by 
divine  right  or  appointment 

In  this  sense,  accordingly,  evil  is 
not  a  truth,  but  a  simple  met.  A 
statistical  table  of  crime,  setting  forth 
and  clasdfyin^  crimes  of  passion  or 
calculation^  of  ambition  or  despair, 
t^  circumstances  of  time  and  place, 
contrasting  town  with  country,  the 
erratic  errors  of  youth  with  the  des- 
perate conflicts  of  maturer  manhood, 
analysing  motives,  causes,  and  re- 
sults ;  an  this  morbid  anatomy,  this 
mental  pathology  of  man,  are  simple 
facts — ^wie  errors,  not  the  truths,  of 
his  nature.  Such  statements  and 
investigations  relate  to  the  great  con- 
flict ever  waged  between  evil  and 
good,  between  the  work  of  Satan  and 
the  providence  of  God.  Their  im- 
port does  not  lie  in  or  for  themselves : 
they  are  but  means  to  an  end,  ana 
that  end  is  the  overthrow  of  all  this 
error,  this  corrupt  mass  of  devil's 
facts  into  the  ultimate  supremacy  of 
Ood's  truth.  In  contrast  to  the  sta- 
tistics of  crime,  let  us  turn  to  a  tabu- 
lar view  of  the  motions  and  phases 
of  a  planet  and  its  satellites  m  the 
ceneral  solar  system.  Here  opposing 
forces  are  resolved  into  batancea 
harmonies,  a  passionate  career  of 
headlong  power  submitting  to  the 
calm  gmdance  of  self-control— means 
the  most  simple  attaining  results  the 
most  complex ;  and,  a^ain.  phenomena 
the  most  mtricate  assignaole  to  causes 
the  most  dmple,  all  combining  into 
one  perfect  mechanism  of  planets, 
Batemtes^  suns,  systems,  worning  in 
undeviatin^  precision.  Now,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  statistics  of 
crime,  we  are  here  in  the  midst  of 
divine  truth,  inherent,  infallible,  and 
supreme ;  and  while,  as  we  have  seen, 
Satan  for  a  season  divides  the  gov- 
ernment of  earth,  God  idone  reigns 
in  the  heaveii& 

Now,  it  will  be  found  that  a  truth 
^is always beautifuljust in  proportion 
as  it  is  divine.  The  motion  of  the 
spheres  is  divine,  and  therefore  beau- 
tiful ;  the  statistics  of  crime  devilish, 
and  consequently  not  beautiful  As 
long  as  Creation  remained  perfectly 


ffood,  it  was  no  less  perfectly  beauti- 
mL  We  consider  beauty,  indeed,  as 
much  the  inherent  law  of  divine 
creation,  and  as  inseparable  from  the 
divine  existence  ana  operations,  as 
either  truth  or  goodness.  Healtnful 
beauty  neither  begins  nor  ends  within 
itself.  It  is  the  flower  which  blos- 
soms on  that  tree  which  has  ^ven  to 
man  a  shelter,  and  yields  him  food. 
Uses  and  beauties  intermingle.  The 
tree  which  shaded  the  wayfarer  in. 
the  noondav  heat  adorns  the  land- 
scape, and  the  flower  which  furnishes 
honey  to  the  bee  sheds  its  perfome 
on  the  air.  Nature  is  at  once  utili- 
tarian and  transcendental  A  leaf, 
no  less  than  a  flower,  Mfilsthe  func- 
tions of  Hfe,  ministers  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  man,  yet  clothes  itself,  and 
adorns  the  earth,  in  tapestries  richer 
than  the  robes  of  kings.  Were  the 
work  of  man  alike  perfect,  it  would 
be  no  less  comprehensive  and  com- 
plete. The  build!er  and  the  architect, 
the  stone-mason  and  the  sculptor, 
would  be  one  :  the  builder  and  the 
mason  turning  out  the  humblest  work 
in  so  perfect  a  fashion  as  to  render 
it  beautiful;  the  .architect  and  the 
sculptor,  on  the  other  hand,  making 
the  most  decorative  portions  of  his 
design  subserve  some  useful  end. 
Thus,  whenever  beauty  is  violated, 
eithw  in  creation  or  by  man,  demons, 
and  not  the  angels  of  God,  have  done 
the  work. 

Hence  organic  deformities,  human 
bein^  distorted  in  form,  or  mean  and 
low  in  type,  are  not  to  be  classed 
among  the  truths  of  creation,  but  its 
errors ;  and  their  origin  must  doubt- 
less be  assigned  not  to  an  observ- 
ance, but  to  the  violation  of  the 
truths  or  laws  of  Providence.  Thus 
we  see  that  the  departure  from  the 
beautiful  originated  in  the  violation 
of  the  true.  In  like  manner,  the 
highest  examples  of  humanity,  the 
most  perfect  in  form,  the  most 
healthml  in  function,  are  beautiful 
just  in  proportion  as  they  attain  to 
the  true  idea  of  man.  Again,  if  we 
turn  from  the  organic  structure  to 
man's  invisible  nature,  we  shall  find 
that  that  mind  is  the  most  beautiful 
which  is  to  itself  most  true:  that, 
mind,  which  fuliUs  most  trutn^illy, 
and  tnerefore  most  nobly,  the  highest 
Amctions,  which  attains  ooth  in  con- 
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templation  and  in  action  to  the  truest 
trutns.  A  truth,  indeed,  when  it  is 
complete,  compact,  and  perfect,  either 
in  the  unity  of  its  simplicity  or  the 
harmon3r  which  governs  a  greater 
complexity,  becomes,  bjr  virtue  of 
this  utmost  perfection,  itself  beauti- 
ful. A  scientific  truth,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  thus  eminently  beautiful ;  a 
truth  of  the  intellect  becoming  a 
beauty  to  the  emotions.  A  steam- 
engine,  in  its  construction,  contriv- 
ance, adaptation  of  means  to  an 
end,  knowledge  constituting  indeed 
power,  is  in  aU  respects  so  perfect  a 
mechanism,  as  to  be  at  once  the 
highest  exemplification  of  scientific 
truth,  and  among  the  most  striking 
manifestations  of  the  beautiful  Even 
a  mathematical  demonstration,  con- 
ducted with  exquisite  precision,  solv- 
ing perplexities  into  their  depend- 
ence on  simple  and  elementary  axi- 
oms, is  truth  so  perfect  and  so  pure 
as  to  become  itself  supremely  beauti- 
ful Law.  order,  trutn,  are  all  rhyth- 
mical The  melody  of  well-ordered 
thought,  the  harmony  of  well-oropor- 
tioned  form,  all  law-ordainea  sym- 
metry, scarcely  less  than  the  melody 
and  harmon^r  of  sound,  thrill  the 
chords  of  being,  and  fill  with  the 
rapture  of  beauty. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  of  the 
whole  argument  is  this,  that  while 
truth  is  not  beauty,  yet  neither  is  it 
deformity  ;  that  while  both  are  diffe- 
rent, they  are  yet  indissoluble ;  that 
while  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness 
take  their  ori^  in  tne  God  of  truth, 
error,  deformity,  and  sin  are  involv- 
ed in  that  mystery  of  mysteries,  the 
origin  of  evil  The  reader  will  now 
be  able  to  understand  why  we  ob- 
jected to  the  proposition  in  which 
Mr  Ruskin  states,  that  "  the  second 
characteristic  of  the  great  school  of 
art  is,  that  it  introduces  in  the  con- 
ception of  its  subject  as  vmch  beatUy 
as  is  possible  consistently  mth  truth. 
Now,  if  the  "  truth"  here  meant  be 
what  we  have  called  "  God's  truth," 
the  proposition  which  implies  that 
that  truth  can  be  inconsistent  with 
the  utmost  possible  beauty,  is,  as  we 
have  shown,  utterly  false.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  word  si^ify  what  we 
have  aesignated  devil's  facts,  Mr 
Buskin's  proposition  resolves  itself  in- 
to this,  that  ^'  the  great  school  of  art" 


*^  introduces  in  the  conception  of  its 
subject  as  much  beauty  as  ia  poesi- 
ble,  consistently  with"  utUnUh,  We 
shall  hereafter,  however,  attempt  to 
show  under  what  drcumstanoe^  and 
in  what  manner,  untruth  and  defor- 
mity may  enter  into  the  service  of  ait. 

Mr  Ruskin,  as  usual,  works  out  his 
Question  throu^  a  series  of  oHitnr 
oictions,  andUhe  true  doctrine  is 
reached,  if  at  all,  by  the  instrumenta- 
lity of  conflicting  errors.  There  are, 
nevertheless,  passages  such  as  the 
following,  wnich  imply  a  clear  insist 
into  the  relations  subsisting  between 
the  true  and  the  beautiful  "  For  al- 
though truth  and  beauty  are  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  it  does  not 
follow  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  pur- 
sue whichever  we  please.  They  are, 
indeed,  separable,  but  it  is  xerj 
wrong  to  separate  them." — (P.  33, 
note.)  The  essential  unity  biBtwe^ 
truth  and  beauty  is  here  recognised. 
The  one,  indeed,  overlaps  the  confines 
of  the  other — each  is  permeated  by 
each. 

Having  entered  into  the  needful 
preliminary  investigation,  we  are  now 
in  a  position  to  protest  against  one  of 
Mr  Ruskin's  most  favoured  art  dog- 
mas, one  of  his  most  specious  falla- 
cies.   The  sum  and  substance  of  this 
dogma  may  be  thus  stated:    That 
true  art    primarily  concerns    itself 
with  truth ;  that  false  art  sacrifices 
truth  to  beauty.     Now,    does  Mr 
Ruskin  suppose  that  we  are  ready  to 
incur  the  absurdity  of  asserting  that 
true  art  should  seek  what  is  untrue  ? 
It  is  a  gross  mistake  to  imagine  that 
the  real  question  is,  whether  "  hidi 
art"  and  the  "  grand  style"  shoud 
portray  truth  or  untruth.    The  only 
question  that  can  be  agitated  among 
tnose  at  least  who,  t£rough  study, 
are  entitled  to  a  hearing,  is  as  to  the 
form  and  fashion  whicli  the  truth 
should  take.    The  only  controversy 
assuredly  must  be,  whether  hi^h  and 
true  art  should  concern  itseff  with 
high  truth,  or  with  that  which  is  low; 
whether  it  should  seek   the  truth 
which  is  deformed,  mutilated,  cor- 
nipted  through  the  presence    and 
curse  of  evil ;  or  that  truth  which, 
as  we  have  before  said,  is  divine, 
pure,  holy,  and  consequently  beauti- 
ful   Now,  we  hold  it  to  be  all  but  a 
self-evident  position  that  the  highest 
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art  should  primarily  concern  itself 
with  the  highest  manifestations  of 
the  true.  We,  therefore,  as  we  have 
said,  are  among  the  last  to  call  in 
question  the  position  that  true  art 
snould  primarily  concern  itself  with 
truth.  On  the  contrary,  we  enforce 
the  doctrine  when  we  add  that  the 
truest  art  should  seek  for  the  highest, 
the  truest  truth.  It  is.  however,  in 
making  this  addition  tnat  we  come 
in  coUisionwithMrRuskin.  Accord- 
ingly, by  an  unaccountable  paradox, 
he  inculcates,  under  the  garb  of  "  the 
true  ideal,"  the  most  literal  natural- 
ism. He  teaches  that  the  artist  who 
would  strive  after  the  " jgrand  style," 
need  not  search  the  earth  to  bring  to- 
gether the  noblest  and  the  best ;  but 
that  the  evil  no  less  than  the  good, 
the  fallen  and  the  mean  no  less  than 
the  great,  must  be  transcribed  just 
as  they  exist.  "  We  now  enter  "  says 
he,  "  on  the  consideration  of  that 
central  and  highest  branch  of  ideal 
art  which  concerns  itself  simply  with 
things  as  they  are^  and  accepts  in  all 
of  them  alike  the  evil  and  the  good." 
-(P.  81.) 

Now,  Mr  Ruskin,  although  per- 
haps of  all  men  least  likely  to  take 
ahmn  at  the  boldness  or  broadness  of 
a  contradiction,  does  on  this  occasion 
appear  somewhat  astounded  by  the 
above  self-imposed  "  consideration." 
He,  therefore,  we  think  not  at  all  un- 
reasonably, proceeds  at  once  to  ask 
himself  and  nis  reader  **  how  the  art, 
which  represents  things  simply  as 
they  are,  can  be  called  ideal  at  all  1 " 
Perhaps  we  cannot  do  greater  justice 
to  Mr  Ruskin's  argument,  or  better 
convey  to  the  reader  our  own  opinion 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  remark- 
able problem  is  solved,  than  by  quot- 
ing the  following  equally  remarkable 
passage.  After  speaking  in  reproba- 
tion of  "  the  careless  habit  of  confin- 
ing the  term  'ideal'  to  such  repre- 
sentations" as  are  ideal,  and  asserting 
that  "Thersites  is  just  as  ideal  as 
Achilles,  and  Alecto  as  Helen,"  he 
rives  the  historical  pidnter  the  fol- 
lowing novel  subject,  strangely  ori- 
ginal, as  an  exemplification  of ''  high 
art "  and  the  "  grand  style." 

"  If  the  next  painter  who  desires  to 
illoBtrate  the  character  of  Homer's  Achil- 
les, would  represent  him  cutting  pork 
chops  for  Ulysses,  he  would  enable  the 
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public  to  understand  the  Homeric  ideal 
better  than  they  have  done  for  several 
centuries.  For  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  naturalistic  ideal  has  always  in 
it,  to  the  full,  the  power  expressed  by 
those  two  words.  It  is  naturalistic,  be- 
cause studied  from  nature,  and  ideal,  be- 
cause it  is  mentally  arranged  in  a  certain 
manner.  Achilles  must  be  represented 
cutting  pork  chops,  because  that  was  one 
of  the  things  which  the  nature  of  Achil- 
les involyed  his  doing ;  Iio  could  not  bo 
shown  wholly  as  Achilles  if  he  were  not 
shown  doing  that  But  he  shall  do  it  at 
such  time  and  place  as  Homer  chooses." 
~(P.  88.) 

We  would  suggest  as  still  better — 
that  "he  shall  do  it  at  such  time 
and  place  as  "  Mr  Ruskin  "  chooses." 

After  our  preceding  examination 
into  the  nature  of  the  True,  we  shall 
now  the  more  easily  test  the  accu- 
racy of  the  position  that "  false  art 
sacrifices  truth  to  beauty."  We  would 
a^in  refer  the  reader  to  the  distinc- 
tion already  drawn  between  truths 
which  are  divine,  and  therefore  in  all 
respects,  true,  holy.  Godlike — and  un- 
truths which  originate  in  evil,  and 
come  from  beneath.  Now,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  it  is  not  "false  art,"  but 
true  art,  which  is  bound  to  sacrifice 
these  untruths  and  evils.  The  vio- 
lation of  law  and  order  on  the  earth, 
the  transgression  of  commands,  na- 
turally ordained  or  divinely  reveialed. 
man's  departure  from  rectitude,  ana 
the  continual  enacting  of  evil :  these 
are  fatal  untruths  which  the  purest 
and  highest  art  is  bound  to  sacrifice, 
or  at  least  overrule  by  a  higher  good. 

We  will  now  further  inquire  how 
far  the  seeking  after  beauty  is  in  it- 
self le^timate,  and  what  limits  must 
be  assigned  to  its  pursuit.  Now,  in 
the  first  place,  it  may  be  worthy  <rf 
remark  that,  when  beauty  comes  into 
existence,  it  makes  itself  a  truth. 
We  would  ask,  then,  why  an  artist  is 
eiyoined  specially  to  study  and  tran- 
scribe truths  wmch  are  unpleasing, 
while  beauties,  or,  in  other  words,  per- 
fections not  less  true,  are  deemed  in- 
compatible with  the  grand  style.  We 
would  askj  fturther,  in  what  way  does 
the  pursuit  of  beauty  tend  to  "  the 
corruption  of  the  schools  of  high  arti" 
(P.  34.)  Is  beauty  so  low  an  element 
in  creation  as  to  be  found  dissevered 
from  law  and  order,  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  thought,  without  mental 
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expression,  and  incapable  of  originat- 
ing "  noble  emotion  Y  **  Is  it  a  mean, 
smjEill  thing  that  eyeiy  leaf  in  the 
forest,  every  flower  of  the  field,  and 
each  living  creature,  peopling  earth, 
air,  and  sea,  is  in  itself  a  world  of  im- 
penetrable beauty?  No  object  that 
Dreathes  or  lives  is  so  forsaken  of 
God,  so  ejdled  from  his  providence, 
as  to  be  deemed  unworthy  of  this  evi- 
dence of  his  creating  hand  and  pre- 
serving care.  Can  it  be  said  that  the 
study  of  this  beauty  tends  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  mind  ]  We  therefore 
again  ask  in  what  way  does  its  pur- 
suit lead  to  "  the  corruption  of  the 
schools  of  high  art  1 " 

Let  us  retrace,  for  a  moment,  our 
former  stepa  We  have  already  shown 
that  the  highest,  the  most  perfect  forms 
of  truth,  necessarily  include  the  beau- 
tiful ;  in  like  manner,  it  has  been  seen 
that  the  highest  manifestations  of  the 
beautiful  include  the  true.  As  we 
have  before  said,  aberrations  from  the 
beautiful  originate  in  violations  of 
the  true.  The  departure  from  the 
perfect  type  of  beauty  in  man  arises 
m  the  infraction,  through  a  long  series 
of  successive  generations,  of  the  laws 
or  truths  imprinted  on  his  organic 
and  mental  constitutiona  Hence  it 
is  that  deformity  and  ugliness,  in 
their  varied  manifestations,  originate 
in  the  equally  varied  multiplicity  of 
evil  and  untruth.  Hence,  likewise, 
it  is  manifest  this  typical  beauty  can 
be  restored  only  in  proportion  as  man 
again  conforms  to  tne  laws  implanted 
in  his  being.  We  therefore  once  more 
ask,  how  can  the  pursuit  of  beauty 
involve  "  the  corruption  of  the  schools 
ofh^hart?'' 

Truths  may  be  classified  according 
to  their  essential  dignity,  and  we 
think  if  Mr  Ruskm,  instead  of  plac- 
ing Beauty  in  antagonism  with 
Truth,  had  attempted  in  like  man- 
ner to  distinguish  between  that 
beauty  which  is  worthy  and  that 
which  is  comparatively  worthless,  ho 
would  have  conferrea  on  the  philo- 
sophy of  art  a  greater  service.  Now, 
we  are  willing  to  put  this  Question  to 
the  test  of  the  axiom  which  Mr  Rus- 
kin  has  himself  laid  down,  and  which 
we  have  already  adopted.  We  hold, 
accordingly,  that  beauty  is  worthy 
just  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  the 
"grounds  for  noble  emotions."    The 


whole  creation,  material  as  wdl  as 
spiritual,  is  robed  in  beauty :  that 
is  no  schism  in  the  mighty  body,  and 
yet  some  members  are  appcHnted  to 
sreater  honour,  and  differ  as  one  star 
differs  from  another  star  in  f^. 
Now,  beauty  will  in  eeneral  take  rank 
just  accordmg  to  the  position  held 
by  that  kingdom  in  creation  to  which 
it  may  belong.    Thus  the  beauty  of 
inorganic   nature   neceasarily  takes 
rank  at  the  base  of  the  series,  whik 
the  beauty  of  the  spirit  world  of 
ansels  and  archangels,  prindpalitieB 
ana  heavenly  powers,  will  crown  tiie 
summit.  Between  these  two  ultimate 
limits    successively   range    organic 
beauty   and   moral    beauty.      The 
beauty  which   is   of  the   inor^ganic 
world  may  be  termed  comparativdy 
soulless  ;  while   religious  beauty— 
that  belonging  to  or  dependent  on 
the  world  of  spirits— is  essentially 
soul-lika    We  were  about  to  call  in- 
organic beauty  soulless.    But  it  will 
be  found,  however,  that  the  phases 
and  operations  of  inorganic  nature 
are  for  the  most  part  beautiful  just 
in  proportion  as  tney  are  the  expres- 
sion or  law, — that  is,  as  they  imply 
governing  thought  and  present  soul 
We  come,  then,  to  this  probable  con- 
clusion, that  outward  oeauty  takes 
rank  just  in  propK)rtion  as  it  expresses 
thought  and  spirit  existence ;  or,  in 
other  words,  as  it  becomes  the  mani- 
festation of  God  in  creation.     AH 
beauty  therefore  is  expression — cranks 
according  to  the  essential  worth  of 
the  thought  expressed^  and  conse- 
quently is  noble  just  m  proportion 
as  it  becomes  the  groima  for  nohle 
emotion.    Again,  we  therefore  asli^ 
how  can  the  pursuit  of  the  Beautiful 
involve  the  sacrifice  of  the  True,  or 
in  what  way  can  it  tend  to  "  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  schools  of  high  art  T 
It  is  needful,  however,  that  we 
now  enter  on  a  line  of  argument 
which  will  modify,  though  not  con- 
tradict, the  above  oonclusioiLB.    In 
a  previous  article  on  "  The  Poetry  of 
Christian  Art,**  we  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  high  typical  beauty  as 
the  essence  of  the  noblest  art    We 
did  not  then  stop  to  inquire  how, 
when,  and  why  this  perfected  beauty 
must  be  modified,  and  in  some  sense 
marred.   The  completion  of  the  argu- 
ment in  which  we  are  here  engaged 
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Teqaires  that  we  should  now  enter 
upon  this  question.  The  origin  and 
existence  of  evil  in  God's  world  has 
ever  constituted  a  perplexing  ano- 
maly, and  the  introduction  of  like 
evil  into  the  field  of  art  gives  rise 
to  questions  scarcely  less  difficult 
The  early  Christian  punters  eluded 
the  difficulty  by  excluding  evil  from 
their  works.  In  the  "Crucifixion'* 
by  Fra  Angelico  in  San  Marco  at 
Florence,  and  in  "  The  Taking  Down 
from  the  Cross  "  by  the  same  painter 
in  the  Academy  of  that  city,  the 
outer  unhallowed  world  of  turmoil 
and  iniquity  is  excluded,  and  the 
sainted  few  alone  stand  around  in 
awe-struck  sorrow  gazing  and  musing 
on  the  mighty  woe.  In  like  manner 
the  schools  of  Giotto,  of  the  Memmi, 
and  of  Perugino,  for  the  most  part, 
concern  themselves  with  beatific  bliss 
and  holiness,  and  portray,  with  timi- 
dity, reluctance,  and  corresponding  in- 
capacity, man  under  the  dominion  of 
passion,  or  the  world  as  marked  bjjr 
miquity.  It  is  clear  that  such  art  is 
necessarily  partial  and  one-sided; 
that  it  deals  more  fitly  with  saints 
than  men ;  its  sphere  is  rather  heaven 
than  earth.  Even  when  dedicated  to 
the  saints  in  the  rise  and  progress  of 
their  Church,  it  is  fitted  for  their 
triumphs  rather  than  for  their  trials 
— suited  to  become  the  chronicler  of 
the  Church  triiunphant  rather  than 
of  the  Church  militant.  It  is,  in 
short,  abundantly  evident  that  art 
cannot  ignore  the  existence  of  eviL 
How,  then,  is  it  to  be  dealt  with? 
The  l^isiator,  in  his  sphere,  recog- 
nises and  probes  it  in  order  to  bring 
the  remedy ;  the  philanthropist  and 
the  minister  of  religion  studiously  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  its  forms  and 
ramifications  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving it ;  and  in  like  manner  must 
the  artist  scan  and  study  it  that  he, 
in  his  specifd  sphere,  may  overrule  it 
for  good.  The  perfect  type  of  the 
true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good, 
the  artist  must,  after  all,  employ 
sparingly  and  with  judgment,  and 
he  will  require  not  less  fitting  ex- 
amples of  the  conspirator  ana  the 
character  of  Judas,  than  of  saint  and 
patriot  If  he  need  a  Satan,  it  mav, 
mdeed,  be  necessary  that  he  should 
know  somewhat  of  archangels  and 
heavenly  powe*"   *^*  ^'*  must  not 
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forget  that  he  has  to  depict  the  arch- 
angel ruined.  If  he  purpose  to  treat 
"  Tne  Expulsion,"  he  may  do  well  to 
remember  that  Eve  was  the  fiurest  of 
women,  and  Eden  the  most  lovely 
of  ^trdens ;  but,  above  all,  he  must 
specially  know  how  to  cast  over  the 
angel  form  the  shadow  of  sin,  and 
throw  into  her  aspect  the  tragedy  of 
her  doom.  She  is  driven  from  the 
sunshine  of  paradise,  where  the  voices 
of  angels  wnispered  in  the  groves,  a 
wanderer  through  a  wilderness,  the 
sky  in  tempest,  flowers  withering  at 
her  tread,  mdt  turning  to  ashes  at 
her  taste,  and  the  writhing  serpent 
forms  of  every  tree  upbraiding  for 
the  curse  inflicted  through  her  fall 
But  with  that  Ml  there  came  a  pro- 
mise. It  was  said  that  the  seed  of 
the  woman  should  bruise  the  ser- 
pent's head.  Thenceforward,  then, 
two  powers  warred  upon  earth  for 
mastery ;  and  the  evil  to  this  day  is 
still  contending  against  the  good. 
From  that  moment  when  Eve  was 
driven  from  paradise,  the  whole  as- 
pect of  muncusine  art  and  philosophy 
suffered  revolution  :  the  perfect  type 
was  marred,  and  thenceforward,  even 
to  our  own  times,  it  becomes  the  pro- 
blem of  philosophy,  art,  and  religion, 
how  best  this  vision  of  perfection  may 
be  restored. 

We  return,  then,  once  more  to  the 
question,  How  ought  the  existence  of 
evil  to  be  treated  b^  art  ?  We  believe 
that  the  introducaon  of  evil  can  be 
justified  o^y  so  far  as  it  is  overruled 
by  a  paramount  good.  Moralists 
have  been  in  all  ages  sorely  per- 
plexed by  the  existing  aspect  of  the 
world.  When  they  have  seen  the 
wicked  flourish  as  the  green  bay  tree, 
while  the  righteous  are  in  trouble, 
they  have,  in  order  to  reconcile  these 
apparent  anomalies  with  the  justice 
of  the  Divine  ffovemment,  been  con- 
strained to  looK  beyond  the  present 
stage  of  being,  and  appeal  to  the  re- 
tribution of  a  future  state.  Ethics 
and  theology  are  thus  compelled  to 
draw  upon  an  ind^nite  mture  in 
order  to  explain  and  resolve  the  ap- 
parent contradictions  of  the  present 
x^ow,  art  being  limited  to  one  and 
the  same  moment  of  time^  cannot 
avail  herself  of  a  like  expedient  It 
tJierefore  becomes  desirable  that  each 
canvass  should  contain  within  its  own 
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confines,  ^nd  as  by  anticipation,  the 
resolution  of  evil  into  good,  that  it 
should  thus  justify  the  ways  of  €k)d 
to  man,  and  vindicate  the  mode  of  the 
divine  government  on  earth.  A  work 
of  art  m  which  evil  reigns  supreme 
is  as  intolerable  as  it  is  permcious. 
It  is  in  itself  the  commission  of  a 
fresh  sin^  and  thus  adds  to  the  amount 
of  existmg  evil  The  sin  thus  com- 
mitted it  is  difficult  to  estimate. 
Works  executed  with  low  motives, 
or  without  any  motives  whatever; 
works  showing  no  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, no  love  of  the  noble  and  the 
good;  works  which,  in  the  lowest 
sense,  adorn  a  tale,  but  point  no 
moral ; — all  such  works,  to  use  Mr 
Ruskin's  own  words,  take  rank  some- 
where in  the  abyss. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we 
have  already  ventured  to  divide 
truth  into  Gfod's  truths,  and  devil's 
factfiL  and  that  we  have  not  hesi- 
tatea,  in  contradiction  to  Mr  Rus- 
kin,  to  assert  that  ''  hi^h  art**  may 
sacrifice  the  latter.  We  have  now 
shown  upon  what  plea  and  justifica- 
tion facts  which,  m  themselves  are 
evil,  may  be  employed.  They  must 
be  made  subservient  to  a  greater 
good :  evil  may  for  a  season  be  let 
loose,  provided  that  in  the  end  it  be 
the  more  securely  bound ;  error  for 
a  while  may  prevail,  on  condition 
that  ultimately  it  tend  to  the  supre- 
macy of  truth.  Earnest  and  practical 
men  are  compelled  to  take  the  world 
as  they  find  it ;  but  they  do  not,  after 
their  life's  work,  hope  to  leave  it  as 
they  found  it  They  seek  to  fashion 
it  anew — ^to  make  it  better,  and  bring 
it  nearer  to  that  perfection  towards 
which  they  themselves  are  striving. 
It  was  reserved  for  Mr  Ruskin  to  he 
content  with  things  as  they  exist ;  and 
to  tell  us,  as  we  have  before  seen, 
that  the  "  true  ideal"  "  concerns  itself 
simply  with  things  as  they  are^  and 
accepts,  in  all  of  them,  fdike  the  evil 
and  the  good."— <P.  81.) 

We  have  ahready  shown  that  the 
pursuit  of  the  truest  truth  necessarily 
mcludes  the  attainment  of  the  purest 
beauty.  But  when  we  admittcMi  into 
the  confines  of  art  that  lower  range 
of  facts  which,  it  has  been  seen,  are 
in  reality  untrue,  we  were  inevitably 
compelled,  at  the  same  timc^  in  some 
measure  to  allow  concomitant  de- 


formity to  usurp  the  throne  cf  the 
beautiful    Deformity  and  njgUnen, 
however,  can  never  be  otherwise  thu 
an  evil,  and,  like  all  the  forms  of  un- 
truth^ can  only  be  tolerated  in  the 
transition    to   a   greater    good    or 
beauty.    The  deformed  is  a  foil  to 
the  perfect — a  shadow  to  throw  sun- 
shine into  the  highest  li^t — some- 
thing that  it  is  well  to  see,  that  we 
may  loathe  it,  and  so  love  beauty  the 
more.     Therefore  it  becomes  more 
thim  ever  difficult  to  understand  how 
the  pursuit  of  beauty  could  "  tend  to 
the  corruption  of  the  schools  of  high 
art"  We  speak  not  now  of  the  lower 
schools,    which   may  justly    claim 
within   their   sphere    a   l^itimate 
though  lower  vocation.     We    have 
concerned  ourselves  with   that  art 
which  is  called  high,  and  have  eo- 
deavoured  to  ascertain  whether  and 
in  what  way  it  may  be  so  exalted  as 
to  take  an  equal  position  with  poe^, 
philosophy,  and  other  agencies  which 
nave  for  their  end  the  refining,  the 
instructing,  and  so  the  exalting  of 
our  species.    The  highest  art  does 
not  represent  chaos,  but   creation, 
and  the  creating  power  is  the  genius 
of  the  artist    He  studies  natni^ 
that  he  may  create  in  the  spirit  or 
nature;  cany  out,  not  contradict 
The  man  of  science,  the  statesman, 
collect    facts   in  order  to   marshal 
them,  and  thus  reduce  the  confused 
mass  into  a  system  *  and  by  like  pro- 
cess the  artist  at  length  builds  up, 
out  of  the  rude  material  of  vulgar 
models,  the  laws  and  matured  ex- 
amples of  beauty  and  artistic  truth. 
The  further  the  student-artist  pur- 
sues such  investigations,  the  mon 
will  they  lead   to  unity,  teaching 
him,  as  we  have  already  shown,  that 
at  no  distant  point   all  diverging 
lines  meet  at  a  focus;  that  all  trudis, 
all  beauties,  have  a  common  source; 
and  that  in  art,  again,  they  subserve 
to  one  common  end  —  expression; 
the  expression  of  fdl  that  is  great 
and  worthy  in  nature— all  that  is 
noblest  in  man.    The  perfect  exist- 
ing unity  of  which  we  sp^  will 
g;ive  to  the  student  a  confidenoe  that, 
rightly  pursuing  the  laws  and  work- 
in|;8  of  his  own  mind,  he  uncon- 
sciously anticipates  the  higher  , 
suits  in  nature.    He  will  tinn  ;' 
lessly  pursue  his  impulse  i 
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beautiful,  knowing  that  the  further 
it  is  rightly  pushed  and  matured, 
the  more  it  will  become  the  inter- 

greter  and  expression  of  all  that  is 
ighest,  and  best,  and  true  in  nature  : 
he  at  least  will  have  no  misgiying  of 
the  danger  of  falling  into  that  art 
which  is  supposed  "  to  sacrifice  truth 
to  beauty." 

This  supposed  subordination  of 
beauty  to  truth  is  a  crotchet  appear- 
ing in  Mr  Ruskin*s  writing  so  fre- 
quently, aswiming  such  vari^  forms, 
and  vitiating  so  many  conclusions, 
that  we  have  thought  it  worthy  of 
deliberate  examination  and  retuta- 
tion.  By  its  aid  he  frequently,  for 
example,  misconstrues  art-history,  in 
the  assertion  that  the  early  Italian 
painters,  up  to  the  period  of  Kaphael, 
pursued  truth  as  their  primary  ob- 
ject^ while  the  successors  of  Raphael 
m  bke  manner  became  the  worship- 
pers of  beauty.  Thus,  in  the  Edin- 
Durgh  Lectures,  he  says : — 

"  When  the  entire  purpose  of  art  was 
moral  teaching,  it  natursjiy  took  truth 
for  its  first  object,  and  beauty,  and  the 
pleasure  resulting  from  beauty,  only  for 
its  second.  But  when  it  lost  all  purpose 
of  moral  teaching,  it  as  naturally  took 
beauty  for  its  first  object  and  truth  for 
its  second.**— (P.  208.)  "  In  medieval 
art,  truth  is  first,  b^uty  second;  in 
modem  art,  beauty  is  first,  truth  second. 
The  medieval  principles  led  tip  to  Ra- 
phael, and  the  modem  principles  lead 
down  from  him.** — (P.  216.) 

Now,  our  knowled^  of  Italian  art 
in  the  galleries  of  Imrope,  although 
£eu:  from  perfect  is  yet  sufficiently 
matured  to  enable  us  confidently  to 
state  that  no  such  sweeping  conclu- 
sion can  be  maintained.  We  belieye. 
on  the  contrary,  that  beaut;^  dawnea 
on  Christian  art  in  Italy  prior  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  true.  Herein,  in- 
deed, lies  a  marked  distinction  be- 
tween the  early  Carman  and  Italian 
schools.  The  works  of  the  Van 
Eyck  of  Memling,  Lucas  van  Leyden, 
and  others,  as  seen  in  the  gallenes  of 
Munich,  and  other  cities  north  of  the 
Alps,  can  boast  of  an  accuracy  and 
minute  study  in  the  drawing  and 
articulation  of  the  head  and  hands, 
an  elaboration  in  the  texture  ana 
enrichment  of  draperies  and  other 
acoessory  objects,  wholly  unknown 
to  the  ootemporaoy  Italian  schools ; 


while,  at  the  same  time,  throughout 
the  whole  career  of  this  Cisdpine 
art  there  is  an  utter  indifiference  to 
the  value  and  the  charm  of  beauty. 
In  studying  such  works,  it  has  often 
struck  us  that  Mr  Ruskin  and  his 
clients,  the  English  pre-Raphaelites, 
have  committ^  a  peat  blunder  in 
appealing  to  the  early  Italian  schools 
in  corroboration  of  their  principles. 
The  works  of  "the  brethren"  hare 
little  or  nothing  in  common  with 
an  Italian  ideal ;  while  the  literal 
laborious  realism  of  their  pictures, 
and  the  microscopic  vision  of  Mr 
Ruskin,  find  in  early  Qermanism 
their  b^  fulfilment 

In  contradiction  to  Mr  Ruskin's 
assertion,  we  believe  that  the  early 
Italian  painters  were  specially  smit- 
ten with  the  love  of  the  beautiful 
K  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  en- 
graving from  Giotto*s  "Chapel  at 
Padua/'  as  published  by  the  Arundel 
Society,  he  will  find  that  the  female 
heads  throughout,  and  especially  in 
"  The  Espousal  of  the  Virgin  Mary,'* 
and  "  The  Return  to  her  Home,"  are, 
considering  the  immature  infEmcy  of 
art  in  the  fourteenth  century,  re- 
markable for  their  well-formed  fea- 
tures, their  thoughtfrd  and  expressive 
beauty.  The  frescoes  of  Orcagna, 
again,  in  the  second  half  of  the  same 
century,  both  at  Florence  and  at 
Pisa,  contain  heads  of  the  highest 
spiritual  elevation  and  beauty ;  while 
his  well-known  failure  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  "  rinfemo  "  sufficiently 
proves  the  incapacity  of  his  age  and 
nature  for  the  treatment  of  the  dis- 
tortions and  penalties  incident  to 
moral  obliqui^.  Coming  down  to 
the  fifteenth  century,  we  would  next 
refer  to  frescoes  by  Benozzo  Gozzoli, 
the  pupil  of  Anffelico,  which  may  be 
taken  as  generally  characteristic  of 
the  school  of  art-flpiritualists.  Eugler, 
speaking  of  Benozzo,  says  that  "*  of 
ail  the  Italians  he  was  precisely  the 
painter  who  seems  to  have  been 
first  smitten  with  the  beauty  of  the 
material  world  and  its  vanous  ap- 
pearances. His  pictures  overflow 
with  the  delighted  sense  of  this 
b^ulT :  he  was  the  first  to  create 
rich  landscape  backpounds,  with 
trees,  villas,  cities,  with  rivers  and 
richly-cultivated  vallevs,  with  bold 
rocks,**  &c    We  would  pu^cnlarly 
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refer  to  the  frescoes  by  this  painter  in 
the  Riccardi  Palace,  Florence,  one 
of  which  represents  angels  in  prayer 
in  the  midst  of  a  garden  of  roses.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  sacr^  poem,  in  which 
heaven  and  earth  are  blended. 
Angels  of  pore,  placid  loveliness 
walk  in  joyous  companies,  convers- 
ing and  chanting  as  they  gently 
tread  among  flowers  br^ht  and 
beauteous  as  their  own  spirit-being. 
Others,  floating  on  outstretched 
wings,  decked  m  rainbow  plumes 
and  flowing  robes,  hasten  down-firom 
their  sky  abode  to  unite  in  the  gene- 
ral assembly  of  angel-worshippers. 
With  hands  meekly  folded  on  their 
breasts  they  join  together  in  holy 
prayer,  praise,  and  song.   Again,  such 

Sictures  as  "  The  Adoration  of  the 
Lagi,"  bj  Gentile  da  Fabriano. "  The 
Annunciation,**  by  Lorenzo  Monaco, 
both  in  the  Academia  delle  Belle 
Arti  in  Florence,  and  the  fresco  in 
the  Church  of  S**  Croce  in  Geru- 
salemme  at  Rome,  by  Pinturicchio, 
are  all  eminently  the  offspring  of  a 
fervent  and  actuating  love  for  a 
spirit  -  originating  beauty.  The 
oelneB  with  whicn  these  works  are 
peopled  in  an  eminent  degree  fulfil 
the  injunction  of  worshipping  the 
Lord  in  the  beatUy  of  holiness.  It 
never  seems  to  have  entered  the 
mind  of  saint  or  artist  that  beauty 
could  be  deemed  an  unholy  thii^; 
on  the  contrary,  art  in  these  earlier 
centuries  sought  to  honour  God,  and 
to  manifest  the  love  it  bore  for  the 
saints  of  its  worship,  by  clothing  the 
chosen  of  heaven  m  raiments  the 
purest,  the  brightest,  and  the  most 
costly,  and  by  adorning  the  counte- 
nance, and  throwing  into  the  whole 
aspect  and  bearing' that  beauty  in- 
duced by  holy  beauteous  thought — 
by  habitual  converse  with  the  spirit 
world— and  by  tliat  peace  and  resig- 
nation which  flow  from  reliance  on 
God's  providences  and  promise. 

In  opposition,  again,  to  Mr  Rus- 
kin's  doctrine,  we  believe  that  in 
the  early  Italian  art  beauty  was,  in 
fact,  circumscribed  by  the  very 
hmited  knowledge  of  truth.  Beauty 
was  pushed  to  its  utmost  possible 
na^?°^®?*  «>B««tent  with  the  com- 
Parativeignonince  of  nature.  These 
^^Y  men  had  a  greater  love  of  the 
'>eautiful  than  their  knowledge  of 


the  true  enabled  them  to  realiae. 
Their  art  was  emotional  rather  tban 
intellectual  —  the  product  of  &e 
feelings  more  than  of  the  oBderstud- 
ing,  and  therefore  was  almost  neces- 
sarily an  art  of  beauty  rather  tiian  of 
truth.  Will  Mr  Raskin^  with  his 
love  of  the  startling,  maiTrtaun  thxt 
a  picture  is  true  in  pro{x>Ttion  n 
it  IS  immature  and  ungiunly  I  Im 
what  sense,  then,  can  meduval  ait 
be  said  to  be  eminently  trotfaM, 
when  it  is  false  in  perspectrr^ 
violates  anatomy,  and  is  ignorant  of 
the  structure  of  the  eartn  and  tlie 
forms  of  organic  life  1  Is  it  true  be- 
cause Mr  Ruskin  finds  himself  able 
to  botanise  in  the  forejpound  of  the 
picture  1  In  proof  of  our  poeitiflai 
that  the  early  works  are  not  emi- 
nently truthfiu,  we  beg  again  to  re- 
fer tne  reader  to  the  Ajundei  en- 
f  ravings  from  the  Chapel  of  Giottei 
naccuracies  in  perspective,  and  ig- 
norance in  the  tjeatment  of  dr^ie- 
ries,  he  may  find  indiscriminately 
throughout  the  series.  For  trees, 
laughably  grotesque,  we  would  re- 
fer, among  others,  to  "Joai^iim 
Retiring  to  the  Sheepfold,"  and 
"Chrisrs  Entry  into  Jerusalem;"  for 
card-built  rocks,  something  between 
a  mountain  and  an  iceberg,  turn  to 
"  The  Flight  into  Egypt,"  and  "  The 
Baptism  of  Christ ;  ana  for  the  ani- 
mal creation  in  general,  to  "The 
Angel  appearing  to  Joachim,**  and 
"  The  Expulsion  from  the  Temple." 
Let  the  reader  contrast  these  wood- 
cuts with  engravings  firom  the  Car- 
racci  School,  from  Gaspar  Ponsan, 
Claude,  or  Salvator  Rosa;  let  him 
compare  the  truth  in  the  one  with  the 
truth  in  the  other,  and  then  believe, 
if  he  can,  Mr  RusKin*s  assertion  that 
*  in  medieval  art  truth  is  first, 
beauty  second ;  in  modem  art  beauty 
18  first,  truth  second  ;**  that  "  the  me- 
dieval principles  led  up  to  Raphael, 
and  the  modern  principles  lead  dawn 
from  him.** 

It  may  be  urged,  perhaps,  that 
although  these  early  works  are  false, 
yet  that  the  artists  themselves  were 
truthful;  a  plea  which,  in  hidL 
amounts  to  this,  that  in  the  sfMrit  of 
truth  they  painted  error.  We  rep^ 
that  both  Mr  Ruskin  anAiaBaEriiw* 
are  speaking  of  wor'  "^ 

and  that  even  if  it 
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not  of  art,  but  of  artists,  it  would  be 
more  appropriate  to  laud  these  early 
painters,  not  for  truth,  but  for  sin- 
cerity, honesty,  and  goodness  of  in- 
tention. Now,  that  the  early  Italian 
works  are  eminently  sincere,  honest, 
and  well  -  intentioned,  cannot  be 
doubted.  We  readily  admit  that, 
with  a  sincerity  quite  charming, 
they  paint  trees  which  never  flprew, 
water  which  will  never  find  its  level, 
and  himian  bodies  so  put  together 
that  they  could  barely  act  or  live. 
All  this  ma^  be  done  with  a  simple 
honesty  which  it  is  quite  delightful 
to  look  on ;  yet  we  must  confess  that 
we  do  not  understand  why,  of  all 
things  else,  these  men  and  works 
shomd  be  Eroecially  sinded  out  for 
their  abounmng  truthfmness.  Is  it 
in  order  to  make  a  case  for  our 
English  pre-Raphaelites  ?  The  argu- 
ment appears  to  be  this :  the  lag- 
lish  pre-Raphaelites  sacrifice  beauty 
to  wnat  they  call  truth,  therefore  the 
Italian  did  the  same; — a  new  ex- 
ample of  the  ar^ment  a  posteriori, 

Mr  Ruskin  is  equally  in  error 
when  he  asserts  that  the  works  of 
the  post-Raphaelites  are  specially 
characterised  by  the  presence  of 
beauty  to  the  prejudice  of  truth. 
The  Oarracci  School,  for  example, 
with  the  exception  of  Guide,  cannot 
certainly  boast  of  any  laige  revela- 
tion of  the  beautiful  In  the  well- 
known  sonnet  containing  a  state- 
ment of  their  art-creed,  the  painter  is 
told,  among  other  things,  to  acquire 
the  terrible  manner  of  Michael  An- 
gelo,  the  truth  and  nature  of  Titian, 
with  a  little  of  the  ^raoe  of  Parmi- 
gianino.  The  opposmg  school  of  the 
natundists  in  Naples  was  still  more 
completely  freed  from  the  supposed 
contamination  of  the  beautiful.  Pro- 
phets taken  firom  the  comers  of  the 
streets  —  apostles  chosen  from  the 
lazzaroni,  or  gangs  of  bandits — the 
dregs  of  a  mob  populace  thrust  as 
saints  into  holy  places — do  not,  as- 
suredly, in  the  works  of  this  school, 
evince  traces  of  that  sickly  debility 
or  ultra-refinement  which  is  sup- 
posed to  accrue  from  a  too  fond 
devotion  to  beauty.  In  like  manner 
Idica  Giordano  and  Pietro  Cortona, 
men  of  impetuous  hand,  and  of  a 
genius  flond  and  fertile  to  excess, 
"-^Hjuted  works  maddened  by  every 
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passion  save  a  love  for  the  beau- 
tifiiL 

Let  it  be  remembered  likewise 
that  during  the  lives  of  Leonardo, 
Michael  Angelo,  and  Raphael — that 
under  the  subsequent  swa^  even  of 
the  eclectic  and  naturalistic  schools, 
reaching  down  to  the  close  of  the 
sixteenui  century,  all  that  be- 
longed to  technical  truth,  and 
to  the  knowledge  of  organic  na- 
ture, became  extended  and  matured. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the 
works  of  the  Oarracci  contained 
more  truth — we  do  not  say  higher 
truth— than  the  paintinM  of  Giotto, 
Orcagna,  or  Angelico.  Early  art  is 
more  the  offspring  of  intuition— later 
art  the  worked-out  product  of  know- 
ledge ;  early  art  is  a  sift,  the  late  an 
acquisition.  Thus  art  Became,  in  fact, 
more  and  more  something  that  could 
be  taught  and  handed  down — a  char- 
tered knowledge  to  be  presided  over 
and  possessed  by  academies,  profes- 
sors, and  corporations.  Now,  we  do 
not  sav  that  this  was  in  all  respects 
desirable.  It  was,  on  the  contrary, 
in  some  measure  most  undesirable, 
and  fatally  pernicious.  Yet  it  origi- 
nated as  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  accumulation  of  art  knowledge, 
and  the  clearer  definition  of  art  truths 
— ^the  inevitable  result  of  successive 
fmd  successful  trials  made  by  the 
greatest  men  through  succeeding 
generations,  whereby  fundamental 
laws  were  established,  so  that  the  art 
which  was  once  a  skilM  guess,  a 
happy  hazard,  approached  at  length 
to  certainty,  governed  by  a  science 
and  a  system ;  and  thus  that  art 
which  in  earlier  ages  came,  if  at  all, 
an  unbidden  and  unlooked-for  guest, 
a  visitant,  but  no  tenant  of  earth,  at 
length  became  acknowledged  as  a 
naturalised  denizen,  and  was  bound 
down  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of 
constituted  society. 

We  believe  that  Italian  art  in  its  de- 
cadence is  inferior  to  that  art  in  its 
rise,  not  by  the  prevailing  presence 
of  truth  in  the  one^  or  beauty  in  the 
other,  but  by  the  higher  chantcter  of 
the  truth  and  the  beauty  which  is 
found  in  the  earlier  timea  What  the 
early  men  attempted  and  attained, 
was  more  linuteo,  but  their  works 
are  nevertheless  nobler,  because  the 
truths  and  beauties,  though  circum- 
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scribed,  are  the  expreesion  of  hidber 
thought  and  deeper  emotion.  The 
schools  of  the  decline  possessed  a 
wider  range  of  knowledge,  and 
consequently  had  the  command  of 
truths  more  extended — beauties  more 
varied  and  complex.  But  art  fell 
because  the  motive  became  low.  Was 
it  possible  that  mental  levity,  or  the 
ofi-hand  dash  and  bra^  of  a  besom 
brush,  could  extemporise  works  of 
high  aim  and  maturing,  such  as  those 
of  Lorenzo  di  Orede  or  Fra  Bartolo- 
meo  ?  Vasari  boasts  that  in  his  day 
a  few  hours  sufficed  to  execute  what 
once  was  the  labour  of  years.  In 
like  manner  the  church  of  San  Mar- 
tino,  overlooking  the  town  and  bay 
of  Naples,  contains  a  ceiling  fresco 
of  Juoith,  with  the  head  of  Holofer- 
nes  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  figures,  all  the 
extemporised  impromptu  of  Gior- 
dano m  forty-eight  hours.  With 
not  less  wonder  and  disgust  do  we 
regard  the  astounding  effrontery 
manifested  by  Guercino  in  a  pic- 
ture at  Bologna,  of  *  God  the  Fa- 
ther'— a  grand  impromptu  paint- 
ing, done  in  a  single  ni^t,  and  put 
up  in  the  morning.  Now  these  and 
such  like  works  are  not  reprehensible, 
because  they  possess  much  or  little 
beauty,  much  or  little  truth,  but 
because  they  are  wholly  wron^  and 
mis^ded.  It  was  no  renunciation  of 
truth  which  induced  Andrea  del 
Sarto  repeatedly  to  introduce  the 
woman  who  became  the  curse  of  his 
life,  the  ruin  of  his  reputation,  as  the 
Madonna  in  Holy  Families.  Nei- 
ther did  he  select  her  in  disr^ard 
of  bcantv,  for  he  had  taken  her  to 
wife  on* no  better  ground,  it  would 
sef^m,  thnn  that  she  was  handsome. 

Tho  nn^w^n  ^'^*^  ^^^^  *^'  *™  .^  ^*^® 
pnHv  i**»nimencement  of  decline,  had 
nbrtiwU^ncd  the  spirituality,  hiyh 
mf^nnlng,  and  noble  teaching  of  its 
{^rst  fvitate— was  content  with  a  truth 
i^proscntative  of  low  ideas,  with  a 
Ijeauty  carnal  and  of  the  earth,  and 
thus  ceased  to  be  "high  "  and  "grand." 
because  it  was  no  longer  "  the  noble 
ground  of  noble  emotion." 

Now,  for  what  purpose  does  Mr 
Ruikin  squander  his  vast  accumula- 
tive knowledge,  his  eloquence  and 
ngenuity.    in   substantiating   these 
artling  historical  anomalies!    Why 


does  he  specially  gloiy  in  the  paradox 
that  the  highest  ideal  is  the  meet 
literal  real— an  ideal   "which  con- 
cerns itself  simply  with  things  as 
they  are,"  which  neither  alters  nor 
improves  nature)    For  what  grest 
ena  does  he  (at  p.  125)  throw  tk 
reader  down  on  his  breast  upon  a 
bank  with  leaves  and  grass  cluster- 
ing to  his  face^ — "  a  mystery  of  soft 
shadow  in  the  depths  of  the  grass, 
with  indefinite  forms  of  leaves,  which 
you  cannot  trace  nor  count ".?  What 
justification  can  he  show  for  the  in- 
sult cast  upon  historical  art  in  the 
dogmatic  assertion  that  "  there  does 
not  exist,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  the 
world  a  single  example  of  a  good  his- 
torical picture"?— (P.  93.)    Why  doe 
he  not  care  to  find  any  better  reason 
for  this  supposed  failure  in  histoik 
art  than  "  tne  universal  endeavour  to 
pet  efects  instead  <rf facts"  1  (lb.)— as 
if  sunsets,  and  sunshine,  and  twilight 
were  not  facts  no  less  than  efiects— 
facts  which  are  called  effects  becaoae 
they  specially  affect  the  mind,  aad 
througn  the  expression  of  grand  ideas 
become  "  the  ground  of  noble  emo- 
tion."   Whj[  is  no  opportunity  lost 
for  depreciating  the  works  of  Raphael  1 
With  what  animus  are  we  tola  that 
whatever  "thoughtful  persons"  "could 
have  fancied  for  themselves  about  the 
wild,  strange,  infinitely  stem,  infi- 
nitely tender,  infinitely  varied  vera- 
cities  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  was 
blotted  out  by  the  vapid  fineries  of 
Raphael"— (p.  56) :  and  again,  that 
"  Raphael  ministered,  with  applause, 
to  the  impious  luxury  of  the  VatlcaD, 
but  was  trampled  under  foot  at  once 
by  every  beheving  and   advancing 
Christian  of  his  own  and  subsequent 
times"*— <P.  66.)  And  lastly,  why  are 
truth  and  all  otner  Christian  virtues 
denied  to  those  artists  who  came  sab- 
sequently  to  the  Italian  pre-Raphael- 
it^  so  that  after  their  aays  and  the 
assumed  apostasy  of  Raphael  "thence- 
forward pure  Christiamty"  and  "high 
art"  took  separate  roads,  and  fared 
on,  as  best  they  might,  independently 
of  each  other"  I— (P.  66.) 

For  all  this  parade  of  eloquence  and 
richness  of  material  the  reason,  though 
often  veiled,  is  throughout  but  too  ap- 
parent. In  an  unguarded  moment,  a 
clique  of  gifted  youthful  enthusiasta, 
in  no  way  disposed  to  underrate  the 
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importance  of  their  self-imposed  mis- 
sion, took  to  themselves  the  appella- 
tion of  "  pre-Raphaelite  Brethren." 
Appearing  before  the  world  under  a 
misnomer,  it  is  perhaps  but  natural 
that  their  productions  should  now  be 
justified  by  misconstrued  history  and 
mistaken  philosophy.    The  English 
Brethren  emphatically  called  them- 
selves  pr&-Raphaelites ;  it  was,  there- 
fore, in  the  outset,  necessary  to  jus- 
tify the  pre,  and,  accordingly,  con- 
tinued attempts  are  made  to  show 
that  the  world  for  three  centuries  has 
been  the  victim  to  a  pernicious  pre- 
dilection  in   taking  the  works  of 
Raphael  as  patterns  of  "  High  Art " 
and  the  "  Grand  Stvle."   The  English 
Brethren  pursue  what  they  call  truth, 
even  to  servility  :  it  is  needful,  there- 
forcj  to  discover  that  truth  was  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
Italian  pre-Raphaelites.   The  English 
Brethren  are  enamoured  with  coun- 
tenances and  forms  which  are  ugly 
and  ungainly :  it  therefore  is  now 
attempted  to  be  shown  that  beauty 
was  not  sought  after  till  art  had 
fiallen  into  decline.     The  Brethren 
will  sit  in  a  lane  for  weeks  to  cop;^^  a 
brick  wall— in  a  field  to  identify  with 
the  details  of  a  photograph  a  smould- 
ering heap  of  *^Autumn  leaves  " — or 
in  a  ditch  to  punt  the  sodden  weeds 
which  CTow  in  its  bottom ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, their  champion,  Mr  Bus- 
kin, directs  the  reader,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  "  lie  down  on"  his  "  breast 
on  ttie  next  bank"  he  "  comes  to," 
when  assuredly  he  shall  see  "  a  mys- 
tery of  soft  shadow  in  the  depths  of 
the  grass,  with  indefinite  forms  of 
leaves,  which  you  cannot  trace  nor 
count."— (P.  126.)  The  works  of  "  the 
Brethren     are,  for  the  most   part, 
destitute  of  what  is  technically  termed 
"effect"  while   they  are   crowded 
with  all  but  infinite  detail,  and  we 
are  accordingly  told  that  historical 
art  has  'always  failed  because  of  the 
"universal  endeavour  to  get  effects 
instead  of  facts,"  wMch  we  are  fiuther 
told  is  "  the  root  of  false  idealism." — 
(P.  93.)  The  Brethren  copy  implicitly 
what  is  before  them  :  they  difigently 
seek  in  actual  life  tor  a  living  ex- 
ample of  the  character  thev  require, 
and,  when  foimd,  set  themselves  accu- 
rately to  transcribe  what  is  before 
them  without  alteration  or  attempted 


amendment.  This  is  to  them  the 
highest  ideal  Mr  Buskin  conse- 
quently lays  it  down,  that  "  high  art" 
**  consists  neither  in  altering  nor  in 
improving  nature" — (p.  35);  that 
"  ideal  art "  "  concerns  itself  simply 
with  things  as  they  are,  and  accepts 
in  all  of  tnem  alike  the  evil  and  the 
pood."— (P.  81.)  Fmally,  Mr  Buskin 
loads  greiat  names  with  obloquy,  re- 
futes established  truths,  glories  in 
unheard-of  discoveries ;  insults,  as  we 
have  seen,  all  previous  historic  efforts, 
to  reach  at  length,  in  "  Hunt's  Light 
of  the  World,  the  consummation  of 
his  hopes  and  teachings,  the  crowning 
climax  to  six  centuries  of  vain  strug- 
gling ! 

It  may  be  desirable,  and  but  fair, 
that  Mr  Buskin.  Mr  Hunt,  and  his 
brethren,  as  well  as  our  own  readers, 
should  enjoy  the  honour  and  advan- 
tage of  such  passages  as  the  following, 
in  which  things  both  old  and  new, 
true  and  false,  are  blended  with  a 
confidence  and  grace  which  we  fear 
have  with  many  carried  conviction : — 

"  The  perfect  unison  of  expression,  as 
the  painter's  main  purpose,  with  the  full 
and  natural  exertion  of  his  pictorial 
power  in  the  details  of  the  work,  is  found 
only  in  the  old  pre-Raphaelite  periods, 
and  in  the  modem  pre-Raphaelite  school 
In  the  works  of  Giotto,  Angelico,  Or- 
cagna,  John  Bellini,  and  one  or  two 
more,  these  two  conditions  of  high  art 
are  entirely  fulfilled,  so  far  as  the  know- 
ledge of  those  days  enabled  them  to  be 
fulfilled ;  and  in  the  modem  pre-Ra- 
phaelite school  they  are  fulfilled  nearly 
to  the  uttermost  Hunt's  'Light  of 
the  World*  is,  I  believe,  the  most  perfect 
instance  of  expressional  purpose  with 
technical  power  which  the  world  has 
yet  produced."— (P.  80.) 

A^in,  in  the  chapter  treating  of 
the  Keligious  False  Ideal,  it  is  thus 
written : — 

"All  the  paradises  imagmed  by  the 
religious  painters — the  choirs  of  glorified 
saints,  angels,  and  spiritual  powers,  when 
painted  with  full  belief  in  this  possibility 
of  their  existence,  are  true  ideals ;  and 
so  far  from  our  haying  dwelt  on  these 
too  much,  I  believe,  rather,  we  have  not 
trusted  them  enough,  nor  accepted  them 
enough,  as  possible  statements  of  most 
precious  truth.  Nothing  but  unmixed 
good  can  accrue  to  auy  mind  from  the 
contemplation  of  Orcagna's  '  Last  Judg- 
ment,' or  his  '  Triumph  of  Death ;'  of 
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Ai>Ro1ioo*8  '  Last  Judgment,'  and  '  Para- 
dise ;'  or  any  of  the  scenes  laid  in  heaven 
by  the  other  faithful  religious  masters : 
and  the  more  they  are  cousidered,  not  as 
works  of  arty  but  as  real  visions  of  real 
things,  more  or  less  imperfectly  set  down» 
the  more  good  will  be  got  by  dwelling 
upon  them.  The  same  is  true  of  all  re> 
presentations  of  Christ  as  a  living  pre- 
sence among  us  now,  as  in  '  Hunt* s  Lijght 
of  the  World/ "—{P.  59.) 

Lastly,  in  that  eminently  original 
chapter  on  the  Naturalistic  yet  True 
Ideal,  after  speaking  of  the  inanity  of 
historic  art,  Mr  Ruskin  dashes  across 
several  centuries  and  countries  within 
the  limits  of  a  few  lines,  and  arrives 
at  our  own  favoured  time  and  country, 
where  art,  it  would  aopear,  is  happily 
likely  to  reach  the  aesired  consum- 
mation among  "  the  Brethren." 

"True  historical  ideal,**  he  says, 
"  founded  on  sense,  correctness  of 
knowledge,  and  purpose  of  usefulness, 
does  not  yet  exist ;  the  production  of 
it  is  a  task  which  the  closing  nineteenth 
century  may  propose  to  itself 

"  Another  point  is  to  be  observed.  I 
do  not,  as  the  reader  may  have  lately 
perceived,  insist  on  the  distinction  be- 
tween historical  and  poetical  painting, 
because,  as  noted  in  the  2'2d  paragraph 
of  the  third  chapter,  all  great  painting 
must  be  both.*' 

''Nevertheless,  a  certain  distinction 
must  generally  exist  between  men  who, 
like  Horace  Yemet,  David,  or  Domenico 
Tintoret,  would  employ  themselves  in 
painting,  more  or  less  graphically,  the 
outward  verities  of  passing  events  — 
battles,  councils,  &c— of  their  day  (who, 
supposing  them  to  work  worthily  of  their 
mission,  would  become,  properly  so 
called,  historical  or  narrative  painters)  ; 
and  men  who  sought,  in  scenes  of  per- 
haps less  outward  importance,  'noble 
grounds  for  noble  emotion,' — who  would 
be,  in  a  oertidn  separate  sense,  poetieiU 
painters,  some  of  tnem  taking  for  sub- 
jects events  which  had  actually  hap- 
pened, and  others,  themes  from  the 
poets;  or,  better  still,  becoming  poets 
themselves  in  the  entire  sense,  and  in- 
venting the  story  as  they  painted  it. 
Plainting  seems  to  me  only  just  to  be 
beginning,  in  this  sense  also,  to  take  its 
proper  position  beside  literature,  and  the 
pictures  of  the '  Awakening  Conscience,' 
'  Huguenot,'  and  such  others,  to  be  the 
first  fruits  of  its  new  effort"— (Pp.  98-4.) 

As  Mr  Ruskin  without  compunc- 
tion contradicts  himself,  it  is  a  liffht 
thing  that  he  should,  in  the  further 


pn^grees  of  this  volume,  contradit^ 
what  we  have  said  of  hJDL  Eioquoioe 
is  in  him  so  redundant,  enthusiasm 
BO  irresistible  in  its  career,  that,  onoe 
fairiy  started  in  a  topic,  his  preTioos 
opinions  are  lighter  tnan  chaJBT  before 
tne  wind,  and  he  mercilessly  at  once 
fells  his  opponent  and  wnnihilati^ 
himseUl  In  his  second  voltnaey  for 
example,  the  eloquence  which  he  de- 
votes to  the  enunciation  of  *'  The 
Superhuman  Ideal,**  is  no  let  or 
hindrance  to  such  paasages  as  the 
following : — 

"  So,  then,  there  is  in  trees  no  perfect 
form  which  can  be  fixed  upon  or  reasoned 
out  as  ideal ;  but  that  is  always  an  ideal 
oak  which,  however  poverty-stricken  or 
hunger-pinched,  or  tempest-tortored,  is 
yet  seen  to  have  done,under  its  appointed 
circumstances,  all  that  could  be  expected 
of  oak.*'— (3d  edit,  p.  103.) 

*^  It  is  usual  to  bear  portraiture  op- 
posed to  the  pursuit  of  ideality,  and  yet 
we  find  that  no  &ce  can  be  ideal  which 
is  not  a  portrait."— (lb.  p.  116.) 

In  the  present  volume,  in  like 
manner,  arter  having,  as  we  have 
seen,  assured  us  that  the  literally 
natural  was  the  truly  ideal,  he  sab- 
sequently  breaks  forth  in  rap^tnre  aa 
he  discourses  on  "inspired  ideals,* 
and  gives  free  rein  to  that  strain  of 
noble  thought,  that  subtle  penetrative 
insight  into  higher  truths,  which  most 
ever  dve  tohis  writing8,notwithBtaiid- 
ing  their  extravagance,  a  fasdnation 
and  imperishable  value.  Accordii^iy 
he  speaks  of  "  the  dangerous  realism 
which  makes  the  imagination  lanr 
guid,*'  and  tells  us  that  **  the  dififer- 
ence  between  a  noble  and  ignoble 
paintor  is  in  nothing  more  shaiply 
defined  than  in  this, — ^that  the  first 
wishes  to  put  into  his  work  as  mudi 
truth  as  possible,  and  yet  to  keeD  it 
looking  un^real ;  the  second  wisoes 
to  get  throuch  his  work  lazilv,  wi^ 
as  Tittle  truth  as  possible,  ana  yet  to 
make  it  look  real.'*---(P.  144.) 

Pursuing,  according  to  his  wont^  a 
thought  wnen  once  started  to  its 
most  ultra  inferences,  he  in  no  waj 
hesitates  to  lay  down  the  doctrino 
that  ''it  is  another  infinite  advan- 
tage possessed  by  the  picture,  that 
in  these  various  mfPerences  from  real- 
ity it  becomes  the  expression  of 
the  power  and  intelligence  of  a  com- 
pamonable  human  soul    In  all  tliia 
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choice,  arranffementy  penetrative 
Bight,  and  kindly  guidance,  we  recog- 
nise a  supematimd  operation,  and 
prceive  not  merely  the  landscai)e  or 
incident  as  in  a  mirror,  but,  besides, 
the  presence  of  what,  after  all,  may 
perhaps  be  the  most  wonderful  piece 
of  divme  work  in  the  whole  matter — 
the  great  human  spirit  through  which 
it  is  manifested  to  us.**  That  ''  al- 
though to  the  small,  conceited,  and 
affected  painten  displaying  his  narrow 
knowledge  and  tiny  dexterities,  our 
only  word  may  be,  ^Stand  aside  from 
between  that  nature  and  me,'  yet 
to  the  great  imaginative  painter, 
greater  a  million  times  in  every 
faculty  of  soul  than  we — our  word 
may  wisely  be,  *  Come  between  this 
nature  and  me  — this  nature  which 
is  too  great  and  too  wonderful  for 
me :  temper  it  for  me ;  interpret  it 
to  me ;  let  me  see  with  your  eyes  and 
hear  with  your  ears,  and  have  help 
and  strength  from  your  great  spirit. 
All  this  is  admirably  put,  and  is  not 
less  true  than  eloquent  With  what 
boundiujg  freedom  he  careers  through 
his  subject,  unfettered  by  previous 
passives  equally  eloquent  and  con- 
vincing to  tne  contrary.  He  thus,  in 
the  following  terms,  continues  furtner 
to  enforce  wese  transcendental  doc- 
trines: "All  the  noblest  pictures 
have  this  character :  they  are  true 
or  inspired  ideals^  seen  in  a  moment 
to  he  ideal ;  that  is  to  say,  the  result 
of  all  the  mghest  nowers  of  the  im- 
agination, engagea  in  the  discovery 
and  apprehension  of  the  finest  truths, 
and  having  so  arranged  them  as  best 
to  show  their  preciousness  and  exalt 
their  clearness."-— (Pp.  144-5.)  Now, 
it  is  for  just  this  doctrine  that  we 
have  ocmtended.  In  a  previous  paper 
<m  The  Poetry  of  ChrttHan  Art,  we 
attempted  to  show  the  art  relations 
which  rightly  subsist  between  the 
outward  truth  of  nature  and  the 
spiritual  truth  of  man*s  inner  being. 
The  laws  and  functions  of  genius  are 
no  less  true  than  the  laws  and  opera- 
ticms  of  the  material  universe ;  tJie 
God  who  formed  and  governs  the 
one  fashioned  and  guides  the  other ; 
and  thus  a  great  and  divinely  en- 
dowed mind,  Deing  itself  the  spirit- 
antitype  of  the  outer  universe,  is 
ever  receiving,  and  yet  giving— grow- 
ingTich,and  yet  enriching— becoming 


part  of  nature,  and  yet  a  fellow- 
worker  and  worshipper;  being  in 
turn  effect  and  cause  —  a  created 
being,  and  yet  a  power  of  creating. 

**  We  receive  but  what  we  give, 
And  in  our  life  alone  does  nature  live." 

We  rejoice  when  we  find  Mr  Rus- 
kin  the  champion  of  this  the  highest, 
because  the  truest,  art -philosophy  ; 
and  perhaps  he  may  be  consciously 
confident  in  the  occupation  of  a 
mental  position  so  commanding  that 
he  can  presume  to  look  down  with 
indifference  on  the  low  charge  of  "  in- 
consistency.*' Yet  he  will  do  well  to 
remember  that  the  highest  minds, 
although  rightly  in  some  sense  re- 
gardless of  inconsistencies,  are  yet 
unconsciously  consistent;  that,  giving 
to  the  impulse  of  genius  the  utmost 
fling,  they  yet,  amidst  a  lavish  variety, 
preserve  a  consistent  unity.  The 
man  who  is  inconsistent  may  be 
honest,  but  he  cannot  be  trustworthy. 
He  may  contradict  what  he  has  once 
upheld,  reverse  his  decisions,  show 
himself  in  each  character,  and  as  the 
successive  partisan  of  opposing  fac- 
tions, brilliant,  ingenious,  and  honest 
of  purpose.  But  no  one  can  ulti- 
mately maintain  such  a  career  with- 
out pr^udice  to  his  reputation.  He 
will  be  sought  after  and  listened  to 
as  the  skilful  advocate,  but  distrusted 
as  the  authoritative  judge  ;  and  the 
party  which,  in  hope,  relied  on  his 
seal,  will  at  length,  in  fear,  distrust 
his  discretion.  As  a  public  instruc- 
tor he  will  be  unsound — as  a  public 
leader,  unsafe  ;  he  may,  as  we  have 
said,  instruct  the  wise,  but  he  will 
assuredly  confound  the  simple  and 
mislead  the  weak.  We  have  some- 
times, indeed,  been  ready  to  believe 
that  Mr  Ruskin  belonged  to  that 
order  of  original  minds  whose  fate  it 
is  to  remain  for  a  season  misunder- 
stood ;  coining  in  advance  of  their 
age,  and  apparently,  to  the  lowly 
dwellers  on  the  earth,  involved  in 
eccentric  contradictions.  We  have 
thought  that,  could  the  reader, 
throughout  the  perusal  of  chapter 
after  chapter,  volume  upon  volume, 
maintain  a  rapt  ecstatic  vision,  he 
might  at  length  discover  that  jKiint 
in  the  finnament  where  the  positive 
and  negative  poles  in  the  grand 
battery  unite,  thus  completing  the 
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vast  circuit ;  or  he  might,  in  the  dim 
distance,  see  some  central  orb  uniting 
into  one  system  the  centrifugal  forces 
and  erratic  bodies  which  hful  spread 
consternation  through  the  heaven. 
Unfortunately  for  Mr  Ruskin,  a 
reader  sufficiently  gifted,  endowed 
with  requisite  patience  and  zeal,  has 
not,  so  far  as  our  information  extends, 
et  been  found.  No  one,  perhaps, 
»ut  Mr  Ruskin  himself  possesses 
sufficient  interest  in  the  question  to 
prompt  to  the  investigation,  and  no 
one  but  himself  may  possess  the 
necessary  means  for  the  aecision  of  a 
question  so  directly  involved  in  his 
own  personality.  Every  one,  unfor- 
tunately, himself  excepted,  must 
suflfer  under  the  disadvantage  of  ar- 
riving at  his  doctrines  through  his 
written  words;  and  as  these  are 
contradictory,  the  decision  must,  as 
we  have  said,  be  left  in  his  own 
hands.  He  hak  however,  by  antici- 
pation, relieved  the  reader  and  the 
public  at  large  from  this  difficulty. 
In  their  perplexity  they  will  be  glad 
to  find  that  at  least  he  himself  en- 
tertains no  doubt  upon  the  question. 
In  the  preface  to  his  present  volume 
he  thus  writes : — 

"  And  of  one  thing  he  [the  reader] 
may  be  certified,  that  any  error  I  fall 
into  will  not  be  an  illogical  deduction. 
I  may  mistake  the  meaning  of  a  symbol, 
or  the  angle  of  a  rock-cleavage,  but  not 
draw  an  inconsequent  conclusion.  I 
state  this,  because  it  has  often  been  said 
that  I  am  not  logical,  by  persons  who  do 
not  80  much  as  know  what  logic  means. 
Next  to  imagination,  the  power  of  per- 
ceiving  logical  relation  is  one  of  the 
rarest  among  men ;  certainly  of  those 
with  whom  I  have  conversed,  I  have 
found  always  ten  who  had  deep  feeling, 
quick  wit,  or  extended  knowledge,  for 
one  who  could  set  down  a  syllogism 
without  a  flaw ;  and  for  ten  who  could 
set  down  a  syllogism,  only  one  who 
could  entirely  understand  that  a  square 
has  four  sides.  £ven  as  I  am  sending 
these  sheets  to  press,  a  work  is  put  into 
my  hand,  written  to  prove  (I  would, 
from  the  depth  of  my  heart,  it  could 
prove)  that  there  was  no  ground  for 
what  I  said  in  the  Stones  of  Venice  re- 
specting the  logical  probability  of  the 
continuity  of  evU 

"  No  less  intense  and  marvellous  are 
the  logical  errors  into  which  our  best 
writers  are  continually  falling,  owing  to 
the  notion  that  laws  of  logic  will  help 


them  better  than  common  sense.  Wbert- 
as  any  man  who  can  reason  si  all,  does 
it  instinctively,  and  takes  lesps  over 
intermediate  syllogisms  by  the  score, 
yet  never  misses  his  footing  at  the  end  of 
the  leap ;  but  he  who  cannot  instinctively 
argue,  might  as  well,  with  the  gout  in 
both  feet,  try  to  follow  a  chamois-hunter 
by  the  help  of  crutches,  as  to  follow  by 
the  help  of  syllogism  a  person  who  hv 
the  right  use  of  his  reason.  I  shonki 
not,  however,  have  thought  it  necesmy 
to  allude  to  this  common  chai^  aguon 
my  writings,  but,**  &c.  &c 

"  Of  other  various  charges  I  need  tike 
no  note,  because  they  are  always  answered 
the  one  by  the  other.  The  complaint 
made  against  me  tonlay  for  being  nar 
row  and  exclusive,  is  met  to-morrow  by 
indignation  that  I  should  admire  schoob 
whose  characters  cannot  be  reconciled ; 
and  the  assertion  of  one  critic  that  I  aa 
always  contradicting  myself,  is  baUneed 
by  the  vexation  of  another  at  my  ten 
years*  obstinacies  in  error.* — (Prefiuse,pp. 
10,11.) 

Again,  Mr  Ruskin  silences  criti- 
cism, and  declares  his  own  omcolir 
infallibility  in  these  words  : — 

*  I  have  great  personal  regard  for  Bfr 
Roberts,  but  it  may  be  well  to  state  at 
once,  that  whenever  I  blame  a  painting* 
I  do  it  as  gently  as  is  consistent  with  just 
explanation  of  its  principal  defects.  I 
never  say  half  of  what  I  could  say  in  its 
disfavour  ;  and  it  will  hereafter  be  found 
that,  when  once  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  at- 
tack a  picture,  the  worst  policy  which  the 
friends  of  the  artist  can  possibly  adopt  will 
be  to  defend  it." — {Notes  on  the  Aoyal 
Academy,  1855  ;  3d  edit  p.  86.) 

After  such  passages  as  the  above, 
perhaps  it  would  be  wisest  for  critics 
in  future  to  surrender  the  care  of  Mr 
Ruskin's  reputation  into  his  own 
keeping.  Nothing  they  can  aay  of 
him  can  be  so  destructive  aa  that 
which  he  thus  says  of  himself.  Leave 
him  in  his  own  hands,  he  will  escape 
the  punishment  due  to  murder  by 
committing  suicide. 

Bv  a  strange  coincidence,  which 
would  almost  mdicate  that  tne  theo- 
ries were  written  for  the  pictures,  or 
the  pictures  painted  to  fiiml  the  theo- 
ries, there  is  throughout  this  volume, 
as  we  have  alreac^  seen,  a  marvel- 
leus  correspondence  between  Ruskin- 
ism  and  English  pre-Raphaditism. 
The  reader  might  nave  imagined,  in 
perusing  the  glowinfi;  passage  we  lu&ve 
before  quoted  on     true  or  inspired 
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ideals,**  that  Mr  Ruskin  had  at  length 
-wing^  himself  to  heights  to  reach 
which  Ms  earthbom  brethren  would 
vainly  strugrie.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that^ whether  Mr  Ruskin  con- 
sents to  Gonky  or  in  ambition  soars, 
he  but  enhances  their  glory,  while  he 
works  out  his  own  destiny.  It  was 
needful  that  the  temple  of  his  art- 
philosophy  should  fill  the  heavens, 
not  only  that  it  might  remain  to 
latest  times  a  monument  of  his  own 
genius  and  constructive  skill,  but 
^t  it  should  worthily  enshrine  the 
idols  of  his  worship.  In  this  last 
constructive  effort  he  rears  the  sl^- 
piercing  dome  which  crowns  his 
mighty  edifice.  After  telling  us,  as 
we  have  seen,  what  is  the  "  greatest 
art,"  he  next  shows  us,  in  one  of  his 
most  effective  and  concentrated  pas- 
sages,  what  is  **  the  lowest** 

"  Then  this  being  the  greatest  art,  the 
lowest  art  is  the  mimicry  of  it — the  sub- 
ordination of  nothing  to  nothing;  the 
elaborate  arrangement  of  BightlesBnees 
and  emptiness ;  the  order  which  has  no 
object;  the  miity  which  has  no  life, 
and  the  law  which  has  no  love  ;  the  li^t 
which  has  nothing  to  illumine,  and  the 
shadow  which  has  nothing  to  relieve." 
--(P.  145.) 

The  following  foot-note  appended 
to  this  passage,  although  a  digression 
from  our  suoject,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  quoting,  as  a  striking  example 
of  that  consummate  literary  skill  oy 
the  aid  of  which  Mr  Ruskin  too  fre- 
quently carries  the  reader  captive  : — 

" '  Though  my  pictures  should  have  no- 
thing else,  they  shall  have  chiaroecuro.' 
— (CoNBTABLB,  in  LesUe's  Life  of  him.) 
It  IB  singular  to  reflect  what  that  fatal 
chiaroscuro  has  done  to  art,  in  the  full 
extent  of  its  influence.  It  has  been  not 
only  shadow,  but  shadow  of  death,  pass- 
ing over  the  face  of  the  ancient  art,  as 
death  itself  might  over  a  fair  human 
countenance,  whispering,  as  it  reduced 
it  to  the  white  projections  and  lightless 
orbits  of  the  skull, '  Thy  face  shall  have 
nothing  else,  but  it  shall  have  chiaros- 
curo.' " 

After  this  slight  digression  we  re- 
sume the  case  of  the  pre-Raphaelites. 
It  will  be  remembered  in  what  terms 
Mr  Ruskin  had  iust  extolled  the 
"greatest  art,**  and  stigmatised  "  the 
lowest.**  Oteerve  now  how  ruthless- 
ly for  the  moment  he  handles  his 
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"brethren,**  and  then  by  a  master- 
stroke rescues  them  from  perdition, 
and  crowns  them  with  laurels  : — 

"  And  then,  between  these  two  comes 
the  wholesome,  happy,  and  noble — 
though  not  noblest— art  of  simple  tran- 
script fh>m  nature,  into  which,  so  for  as 
our  own  modem  pre-Raphaelitism  falls, 
it  will  indeed  do  sacred  service  in  rid- 
ding us  of  the  old  £Ulacies  and  compo- 
nencies,  but  cannot  itself  rise  above  the 
level  of  simple  and  happy  usefulness. 
So  fiir  as  it  is  to  be  great,  it  must  add — 
and  so  far  as  it  is  great,  has  already  add- 
ed— the  great  imaginative  element  to  all 
its  faithfulness  in  transcript  And  for 
this  reason  I  said,  in  the  close  of  my 
Edinburgh  lectures,  that  pre-Raphaelit- 
ism, so  long  as  it  confined  itself  to  the 
simple  copying  of  nature,  could  not  take 
the  character  of  the  highest  class  of  art. 
But  it  has  already,  almost  unconscious- 
ly, supplied  the  defect,  and  taken  that 
diaracter  in  all  its  beet  results,"  kc, — (P. 
146.) 

We  are  doubtful  whether  "the 
brethren"  thus  become  objects  of 
envy  or  commiseration — whether  all 
this  elaborate  laudation  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  the  reward  or  the  penalty 
attendant  on  their  good  works.  The 
more  sensible  among  their  ranks  we 
are  persuaded  will  feel  much  in  com- 
mon with  Turner  when  he  said,  Mr 
Ruskin  knows  much  more  of  my 
pictures  than  I  do  myself,  and  sees 
in  them  merits  which  I  never  in- 
tended. 

The  first  volume  of  Modem  Paint- 
ers was  written  expressly  to  show, 
that  the  world  had  oeen  wholly  mis- 
guided in  their  admiration  of  Claude 
and  Gbspar  Poussin,  and  that  Tur- 
ner was  the  most  truthful  and  the 
greatest  of  landscape  artists.  This, 
the  third  volume,  seems  speciallv  de- 
signed to  prove  that  mankind  nave 
been  equally  led  astrav  in  their  rever- 
ence for  Raphael,  ana  that  the  Eng- 
lish brethren,  coming  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  inherit  the  wisdom  of  the 
past  and  inspire  the  hopes  of  the 
future.  It  naturally  has  become  the 
cause  of  some  astonishment  and 
cavil,  that  two  schools  which,  to  all 
outwEud  seeming,  would  appear  to 
occupy  the  opposing  poles,  have  been 
deemed  by  Mr  Rucubn  worthy  of  the 
same  superlative  praise.  His  answer 
to  the  charge,  if^  partial,  is  at  least 
plausible.  It  is  tnis  :  "  'Turner  is 
2n 
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praised  for  his  truth  and  finisL' 
I^Raphaelitism  is  praised  for  its 
truth  and  finish ;  and  the  whole  duty 
inculcated  upon  the  artist  is  that  of 
being  in  all  respects  as  like  nature 
as  possible.''— (P.  134.)  It  is  evident 
at  least  that  the  pursuit  of  **  truth 
and  finish"  has  led  these  men,  as 
it  has  assuredly  misled  Mr  Ruskin, 
into  somewhat  startling  and  anta- 
gonistic opposition.  If  there  were 
not.  in  the  truths  found  in  Turner, 
little  in  common  with  the  truths 
manifested  in  the  pre-Raphaelites ; 
if  there  were  not  truths  which  each 
have  missed  that  others  have  attained : 
if  many  of  the  works  of  Turner  haa 
not,  in  lieu  of  the  advantages  incident 
to  '^  finish,"  all  the  disadvantages  of 
apparently  undefined  and  cajrdess 
execution ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
works  of  the  pre-Raphaelites  did 
not  frequently  sufier  from  a  painful 
over-finish;  if,  in  short,  these  two 
schools  were  not  to  aU  intents  and 
purposes  wholly  dissimilar— the  pub- 
lic might  contentedly  accept  the  an- 
swer which  Mr  Ruskin  now  offers, 
and  allow  him  the  caprice  of  adorn- 
ing his  chosen  favourites  in  all  the 
trappings  of  glittering  rhetoric,  while 
he  throws  curt  on  tne  fair  fame  of 
others  who  have  laboured  not  less 
earnestly  and  truthfully.  The  public 
at  liu-ge,  without  during  to  implicate 
themselves  in  the  ingenious  nnesse 
of  hair-splitting — ^without  involving 
themselves  in  the  intricacies  of  enf 
less  divisions  and  distinctions— will 
probably  submit  this  question  of  sup- 
posed Bunilarity  between  the  works 
of  Mr  Turner  and  those  of  "  the 
brethren,"  to  the  simple  evidence  of 
their  sens^  and  explam  the  apparent 
contradiction  in  Mr  Buskin's  advo- 
cacies quite  on  other  ^imds  from 
any  latent  analogies  m  the  works 
themselves.  They  mav  bj  this  time 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr 
Raskin's  mind  is  eminentlv  idola- 
trous, and  that  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  he  should  find  somewhere 
an  object  for  his  excessive  wonder 
and  wcnrship.  Thei^  may  further  have 
marked  that,  wmle  he  intuitively 
clings  to  idolatiy,  he  as  instinctively 
abhors  all  semblance  to  Polytheism 
or  Pantheism.  He  proves  hSs  aver- 
sion to  the  latter  bv  his  shunning  the 
universal  ui  an  exclusive  devotion  to 


a  few.  On  the  other  hand,  he  not 
less  securely  escapes  the  cnaige  of 
Polytheism  by  his  unbounded  eulo- 
gies of  one,  and  his  dread  anathemas 
against  the  many.  It  would,  ho'w- 
ever,  be  pushing  the  constancy  of  Mr 
Ruskin's  worship  to  extreme  were 
we  to  demand  that  he  should  remain 
for  ever  true  to  the  one  object  of  his 
choice;  the  laigeness  and  versatility 
of  human  nature  reauire  successive 
change.  It  is  therefore  a  virtuous 
license,  perhaps  even  a  progressiTe 
career,  which  prompts  him  succes- 
sively to  abandon  one  idol  for  an- 
other. Not,  indeed,  that  he  can  ever 
wholly  forget  the  earlier  object  of  his 
love,  or  break  in  pieces  the  image 
before  which  he  once  has  knelt.  Ac- 
cordingly, while  the  chosen  of  the 
moment  receives  supreme  honours, 
the  others  pass  into  tutelary  divini- 
ties. We  do  not  presume  to  sa,^  that 
the  above  coi^ectural  explanation  of 
Mr  Ruskin's  apparently  oontradio- 
toiy  career  is  absolutely  correct ;  we 
only  surmise  that  the  public  may 
adopt  some  such  hypothesis  rather 
than  distrust  the  evidence  of  their 
sensea  The  conjecture,  however^  is 
not  wholly  without  substantiating 
facts.  We  trust  we  are  not  rash  or 
premature  in  stating  that  Turner  has 
already  fsaaed  his  zenith,  and  that 
Ms  worship  is  on  the  wane.  But  he 
is  now  eviaently  not  above  the  reach 
of  criticism,  and  therefore  can  scarcely 
reign  among  the  gods.  It  is  true 
that  Mr  Ruskin  stul  finds  in  the  ex- 
haustless  mine  of  Turner's  genius 
ever  new  riches-  and  therefore  this 
worship  claims  tne  special  advantage 
of  combining  at  once  the  associations 
of  the  past  with  the  excitement  of 
ever-recurring  novelty. 

In  a  cluster  discursive  and  inclu- 
sive, comprising  disquisitions  on  mo- 
dem literature,  (German  philosophy, 
English  and  French  novels,  together 
with  metaphysi(»,  he  institutes  an 
elaborate  comparison  between  Turner 
and  Scott.  The  world,  he  says,  does 
not  want  "  thinkers,"  but  "  seers;" 
and  these  two  men  saw  somethiiu^, 
and  tell  us  what  they  "  saw,  in  a  plam 
way."  They  were  humble,  "the  first 
test"  of  the  truly  great ;  and  "  among 
the  men  of  the  present  age,"  IjC 
Ruskin  is  not  sure  if  humiBty  "  is 
not  in  them  alone."    They  had  no 
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**  aasnmption  of  maxmer,"  although 
"  they  are  mannerists  both."  "  In 
these  men,"  likewise,  there  is  the 
total  absence  of  affectation ;  and  ex- 
cepting them,  Mr  Ruskin  tells  ns : 
"  I  haMly  know  any  other  literary  or 
pictorial  work  of  the  day  which  is 
not  in  some  d^ee  affected."  He 
further  continues,  ^  I  know  no  paint- 
ers without  it  (affectation),  except 
one  or  two  pre-Kaphaelites  (chieny 
Holman  Himt),  and  some  simple  wa- 
ter-colour painters,  as  William  Hunt, 
William  Turner,  of  Olcford,  and  the 
late  Gkorge  Robson."  Mr  Kuskin, 
who  would  appear  to  hold  the  destiny 
of  the  artist  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand,  then  proceeds  with  the  confi- 
dence of  authority  to  assign  to  these 
men  their  true  position.  '^But  these 
last  have  no  invention,  and  therefore 
by  our  fourth  canon,  chap,  iii  sect. 
21,  are  excluded  from  the  first  rank 
of  artists."  — (Pp.  266-7.)  We  now 
return  to  the  question,  whether 
Turner  be  in  decaaence?  The  above 
abstract  might  easil;^  have  been  pro- 
longed even  to  weariness,  did  we  not 
think  that  what  has  been  already 
quoted  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 
The  eulogy  on  both  painter  and  writer 
is  doubtless  abundantly  extravagant 
—the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision  ;  yet 
when  compared  with  the  passes  in 
hisprevious  writings,  in  which  Turner 
suffers  continued  apotheosb,  is  ex- 
alted with  Verulam  and  Shakespeare 
—the  third  among  the  sons  of  light 
— this  bare  equmity  with  Scott — 
humble,  sincere,  telling  what  they 
see  in  a  plain  way— prognosticates  a 
fall  Accordingly,  towards  the  close 
of  this  volume,  speaking  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Claude  on  Turner,  he  thus 
concludes :  "  As  I  said,  Turner  never 
recovered  the  effects  of  it ;  his  com- 
positions were  always  mannered,  life- 
less, and  even  foohsh;  and  he  only 
did  noble  things  when  the  immediate 
presence  of  nature  had  overpowered 
the  reminiscences  of  his  master." 
Again:  '*  Finally  he  painted  many 

!)ictures  in  the  manner  of  Vandevelde 
who  was  the  accented  authority  of 
lis  time  in  sea-painting),  and  received 
much  injury  from  him.  To  the  close 
of  Ms  life,  Turner  always  painted 
the  sea  too  grey  and  too  op^e?  ^ 
consequence  of  his  early  study  of  Van- 
develde."—(Pp.  330-1.) 
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Then  came  the  time  when  Mr  Mil- 
lais  was  caught  up  into  heaven,  and 
felt  no  doubt,  uncomfortably  dizzy 
and  perplexed  as  he  gazed  from  his 
starry  heights.  He  now,  in  the  pre- 
sent volume,  is  passed  by  in  silence, 
and  fortunately  may  be  allowed,  we 
ho{)e,  henceforth  to  occupy  just  that 
position  to  which  the  hi^h  character 
of  his  works  will  entitle  him.  At  the 
present  moment,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
spring-tide  of  adulation  is  bearing  Mr 
Holman  Hunt  triumphantly  on  its 
flood ;  and  this  volume,  representing 
the  third  phase  in  the  critic*s  mental 
growth,  may  be  regarded  as  a  grate- 
ful tribute  to  his  genius.  Thus  much 
for  the  past  and  present  The  expec- 
tation of  the  future  must  be  sought 
in  the  visions  of  prophecy.  For  Turner 
is  reserved  a  posthumous  work.  For 
the  whole  art  company,  living  as  well 
as  dead,  in  a  combination  of  all  the 
talents,  there  yet  remains  a  glorious 
office.  We  are  told  "  that  religious 
art,  at  once  complete  and  sincere, 
never  yet  has  existed,"  No,  never; 
not,  it  would  seem,  even  in  Leonardo, 
Bartolomeo.  or  Raphael  But,  savs 
Mr  Ruskin,  nopefuUy  and  confidently, 
"  It  will  exist ;  nay,  I  believe  the  era 
of  its  birth  has  come,  and  that  those 
bright  Tumerian  imageries,  which 
the  European  public  declared  to  be 
'dota^,'  and  those  cahn  pre-Ra- 
phaelite  studies^  which,  in  like  man- 
ner, it  pronounced  'puerility,*  form 
the  first  foundation  that  has  l>een  ever 
laid  for  true  sacred  art."— (P.  60.)  We 
presume  that  in  these  religious  works, 
surpassing  all  the  world  has  yet  seen, 
Mr  Turner  will  supply  rainbow  glo- 
ries, and  fire  and  Drimstone  back- 
grounds, while  "  the  Brethren,"  as 
usual,  will  gather  the  saints  firom  the 
highways  and  hedges. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  de- 
sire to  speak  irreverently  of  Turner. 
The  puolic,  although  not  endowed 
with  Mr  Ruskin's  microscopic  or  tele- 
scopic critical  insight  have  long  de- 
cided on  the  merits  of  Turner's  genius, 
and  by  that  verdict  we  are  wifling  to 
abide.  We  are  anxious,  likewise,  that 
the  apparently  antagonistic  position 
we  have  taken  in  speaking  of  the 
English  pre-Raphaehtes  should  not 
be  misunderstood.  We  have  been 
opposing  Mr  Ruskin's  inordinate 
chums,  not  depreciating  their  im- 
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doubted  merits.  We  believe  that  in 
many  ways  they  have  done,  and  are 
doing,  important  service  in  the  cause 
of  art ;  yet  we  are  as  firmly  persuaded 
that,  as  we  have  attemptea  to  show, 
they  have  in  many  respects  fallen  into 
practical  no  less  than  theoretical  de- 
lusion. Their  best  works  are  pre- 
cisely those  in  which  they  have  in 
great  measure  freed  themselves  from 
their  distinguishing  eccentricities, 
and  again  approach^  those  schools, 
ancient  or  existing,  which  Mr  Rus- 
kin  and  they  themselves  so  virulently 
attack.  They  cannot  now  at  least 
complain  of  neglect.  Their  works 
obtam  in  the  exhibitions  the  best 
places,  and  command  certoinlyaU  the 
attention  that  they  merit.  We  will 
say  more.  Such  pictures  as  those  of 
"  Claudio  and  Isabella,"  of  the  "  Hu- 
guenot/ the  "  Light  of  the  World," 
the  "Order  of  Release."  and  "The 
Scapegoat,"  can  never  oe  forgotten. 
When  the  history  of  British  art  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  comes  to  be  written,  works 
such  as  these,  whatever  may  oe  their 
defects,  will  claim  an  honourable 
mention.  But  when  that  time  shall 
come,  one  thing  we  do  hope,  no  less 
for  their  sakes  than  for  our  own,  that 
Mr  Ruskin  will  not  write  their  epi- 
taphs. 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  neediul  that 
we  should  defend  Raphael  fh)m 
the  attacks  of  Mr  RuE^m.  At  one 
time  the  dangerous  position  into 
which  Raphael  was  thrown  occasion- 
ed us  some  uueasinesa  That  time 
has  now  happily  passed  over.  When 
Mr  Ruskin  hela  undisputed  com- 
mand of  the  public  ear,  we  thought 
it  not  impossible  that  Mr  Hunt's 
"  Light  of  the  World"  might  speedUy 
be  received  as  a  greater  work  than 
Raphaers  "  Transfiguration,"  and  the 
"  Fire  Brigade  "  of  Mr  Millais  be  held 
superior  to  the  "  Inoendio  dell  Borgo  " 
or  the  "School  of  Athens."  But  both 
Raphael  and  the  English  public  are 
now  delivered  from  tne  pressure  of 
this  danger.  Between  the  Italian 
pre  -  Rapnaelites  and  the  post  - 
Raphaehtes  still  reign,  we  trust,  in 
undisturbed  supremacy,  those  great 
names  which  the  world  has  for  three 
centuries  held  in  reverence.  The  at- 
tempted revolution  in  the  art  of  this 
country  soon   took   somewhat   the 


aspect  of  a  conspiracy,  and  has  now 
sunk  into  a  Action.     The  leaders;, 
throwing  off  in  great  measure,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  atarming  eccentricities 
of  their  nrst  schism,  are  gradually 
forming  into  the  established  ranks, 
leaving  to  the  revolutionai^  party 
that  casual  accession  to  their  nnm- 
bers  which  is  ever  furnished  by  that 
order  of  men  who  usually  rusn  into 
revolt— ambitious  minds,  discontent- 
ed  minds,   eccentric   minds  —  men 
whose  hope  of  fame  may  be  in  noto- 
riety ana  singularity,    who   would 
ratner  break  into  the  sheepfold  than 
enter  by  the  door.    For  a  season  this 
attempted  innovation  shook  in  some 
measure  established  doctrines   and 
authorities— led  to  wholesome  sifting 
and  weighing— to  the  winnowing  (^ 
tares— to  the  assaying  of  the  current 
coin^  but  afi;er  much  noise  and  some 
modification,  we  believe  that  the  ver- 
dict of  Europe  stands  confirmed,  and 
that  Leonardo,  Raphael,  and  even 
Michael  Angelo,  yet  rei^  secure  in 
their  ancient  thrones.    Mr  Ruskin's 
work,  however,  is  not  ended  ;   he 
evidently  still  believes  that  to  deliver 
the  pubuc  mind  from  cherished  ser- 
vitude yet  remains  a  portion  of  his 
unaccomplished  mission. 

Accordingly  in  t^e  present  volume 
Mr  Ruskin  thus  writes:  "What- 
ever *  thoughtful  persons'  could  have 
fancied  for  themselves  about"  the 
"infinitely  varied  veracities  of  the 
life  of  Christ,  was  blotted  out  bj 
the  vapid  fineries  of  Raphael"  In 
this  renewed  attack  the  great  on- 
slaught is  reserved  for  Raphael's 
cartoon  of  the  "Charge  to  Peter." 
As  a  counter-effort  of  genius,  Mr 
Ruskin  draws  up  his  own  notion  of 
what  the  picture  might  and  should 
have  been.  If  this  new  cartoon 
should  ever  reach  completion,  it  will 
merit  to  be  hunj^  as  a  companion 
work  to  Mr  Ruskin's  equ^y  grand 
picture  from  Homer ;  "Achilles  Out- 
ting  Pork  Chops." 

"  A  figure  stood  on  the  shore  of  Gali- 
lee. It  aaked  them  [Uie  Apostles  in  the 
boat]  simply,  if  they  had  caught  any- 
thing. They  said  no.  And  it  tells  them 
to  cast  yet  ogain.  And  John  shades  his 
eyes  fn>m  the  morning  sun  with  his 
hand,  to  look  who  it  is;  and  though  the 
glinting  of  the  sea,  too,  dazzles  him,  he 
makes  out  who  it  is,  at  last ;  and  poor 
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Simon,  not  to  be  outrun  this  time,  tight- 
ens his  fisher's  coat  about  him,  and 
dashes  in  over  the  nets.  One  would 
have  liked  to  see  him  swim  those  hundred 
yards,  and  stagger  to  his  knees  on  the 

"  Well,  the  others  get  to  the  beach  too 
in  time,  in  such  slow  way  as  men  in 
genei-al  do  get  in  this  world  to  its  true 
G^ore,"  &0. 

"  They  sit  down  on  the  shore,  face  to 
£Eice  with  Him,  and  eat  their  broiled  fish 
as  He  bids.  And  then  to  Peter,  all 
dripping  still,  shivering  and  amazed, 
staring  at  Christ  in  the  sun,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  coal  fire, — thinking  a  little, 
perhaps,  of  what  happened  by  another 
coal  fire,  when  it  was  colder,  and  having 
had  no  word  once  changed  with  him  by 
his  Master  since  that  look  of  His, — to 
him,  so  amazed,  comes  the  question, 
'  Simon,  lovest  Uiou  me  t'  Try  to  feel 
that  a  little,  and  think  of  it  till  it  is 
true  to  you ;  and  then,  take  up  that  in- 
finite monstrosity  and  hypocrisy,  Ra- 
phael's  cartoon  of  the  'Charge  to  Peter.*" 
-(P.  54.) 

We  think  that  the  new  religious 
school  which  is  about  to  arise  will 
have  more  reason  to  dread  the  task 
which  Mr  Ruskdn  here  sets  them, 
than  Raphael  ha\re  cause  to  fear  any 
such  criticisms.  "  Try  to  feel  that  a 
little,  and  think  of  it  till  it  is  true  to 
you.  Try  to  paint  that,  ye  pre- 
Kaphaelites^  and  when  you  fail^  learn 
the  limits  or  your  art  "Poor  Simon," 
too ;  try  to  paint  hinu  as  he  "tightens 
his  fisher^s  coat,"  "dashes  in  over 
the  nets,"  swims  "those  hundred 
yards,"  and  staggers  "  to  his  knees 
on  the  beach,"  iTes!  ye  Brethren, 
try  to  paint  him  "  all  dripping  still, 
shivering,  and  amazed."  Tes,  paint 
it  all,  without  omitting  a  single  de- 
tail of  time,  place,  or  circumstance— 
mdnt  it  just  as  it  took  place.  Then, 
0  Brethren,  to  you  will  belong,  in  the 
words  of  Mr  Ruskin,  the  honour  of 
having  formed  "  the  nrst  foundation 
that  mui  been  ever  laid  for  true  sacred 
art"  Well  has  it  been  said  "  that 
religious  art,  at  once  complete  and 
sincere,  never  yet  has  existed." — 
(P.  60.) 

But,  notwithstanding  all  that  may 
be  urged  to  the  contraiy ,  Mr  Ruskin 
is  a  great  man,  and  this  volume  is  a 
ffreat  work,  not  leas  by  virtue  of  the 
import  of  its  truths  than  by  the 
magnitude  of  its  errora  Both  Mr 
RuBldn  and  his  works  prove  them- 
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selves  to  possess  speciallv  the  stamp 
and  vitalitjr  of  genius,  in  tnat  extrava- 
which  would  assuredly  have 
an  ordinary  writer,  throw 
around  him  and  his  speculations  an 
alluring  eclat  We  have  thought  it 
imperative  that  we  should  expose 
some  of  the  fallacies  which  run  through 
this  volume,  and  perhaps  it  is  now 
scarcely  needful  that  we  should 
dwell  on  its  truths  and  beauties. 
We  desire,  however,  not  to  be  misun- 
derstood. We  therefore  frankly  de- 
clare that  in  the  reading  of  this  work 
we  have  derived  delight  and  instruc- 
tion. The  subjects  discussed  are 
lofty  and  profound,  penetrating  deep 
into  the  hidden  mysteries  of  human- 
ity, soaring  high  into  the  heavens  of 
mncy  and  imagination,  seeking  and 
sifting  into  the  obstinate  question- 
ings which  beset  man,  art,  and  na- 
tura  In  the  conduct  of  ms  ar^- 
ment  he  calls  to  his  aid  the  best  m- 
tellects.  Homer  carries  him  to  the 
council  o(  the  gods,  takes  him  again 
to  earth,  and  shows  him  that  the 
Greeks  tnemselves  were  godlike,  and 
"  lived  in  all  things  a  healthy  and, 
in  a  certain  degree,  a  perfect  life, 
nature  with  them  becoming  herself 
subservient  and  secondarv  to  man — 
in  her  spiritual  aspect  to  be  worship- 
ed as  the  river  god  or  Pan  of  the 
forest — in  her  material  not  "the 
thing  of  beauty"  to  be  looked  on 
with  delight,  but  a  commodity  for 
use,  yiel(ung  com  to  nourish,  and 
wine  to  gladden.  Dante  in  like  man- 
ner is  the  voice  which  ^ves  the 
medieval  ages  an  expression;  the 
dawning  of  emotions,  unknown  in 
classic  times,  finding  through  him. 
in  their  maturity,  earnest  and  full 
manifestation.  Nature,  which  with  the 
Greeks  was  a  mere  farm  for  food, 
now  became  a  garden  of  lilies  ana 
roses,  carpeted  with  gay  flowers  for 
fair  feet  to  dance  on.  Mountains, 
which  to  the  Greeks  had  been  a 
dread,  because  uninhabitable  and 
barren,  were  now  shrouded  with  the 
sanctity  of  solitude — ^the  chosen  re- 
treat for  prayer  and  meditation, 
where  God  gave  the  law  to  Israel 
and  Christ  spake  with  Moees  ana 
Elias.  What  a  contrast  again,  be- 
tween the  city  palace  or  the  Greek 
and  the  loneliness  of  baronial  life. 
Contrast  the  medieval  baron,  "nested 
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on  his  solitary  jut  of  cr^,"  "  passing 
the  years  of  his  life  in  honlike  isola- 
tion ;  the  village  inhabited  by  his 
retainers,  straggling  indeed  about 
the  slop^  of  the  rocks  at  his  feet,  but 
his  own  dwelling  standing  gloomily 
apart  between  theur  and  the  unoom- 
{Mmionable  clouds" ;  contrast,  we  say, 
this  medieval  baron  with  "  the  noble 
who  lived  among  the  bright  marble 


[Nov. 


voyage  to  Egypt  or  the  Hellespont 
was  tne  subject  of  lasting  fame  and 
fable,"  but  "  to  the  medieval  knight 
firom  Scottish  moor  to  Syrian  sand, 
the  world  was  one  great  exercise- 
ground  or  field  of  adventure." 

"Frequently  alone  —  or  if  accom< 
panied,  for  the  most  part  only  by  re- 
tainers of  lower  rank,  incapable  of  enter- 
ing into  complete  sympathy  with  any  of 
his  thoughts — he  must  have  been  com- 
pelled often  to  enter  into  dim  com- 
panionship with  the  silent  nature  around 
him,  and  must  assuredly  sometimee  have 
talked  to  the  wayside  flowers  of  his  love, 
and  to  the  fading  clouds  of  his  ambi- 
tion."-(P.  201.) 

The  Greeks  peopled  the  rivers, 
lakes,  woods,  with  minor  deities :  in 
our  day,  on  tne  other  hand,  we  infuse 
into  nature  the  emotion  of  our  own 
egotism.  The  Greeks  were  compara- 
tively cold,  hence  in  art  "the  classic  " 
imphes  the  frigid ;  but  we,  though 
living  in  a  northern  latitude,  are 
more  tropical  in  the  growth  of  our 
emotions,  and  hence  poetry  and  the 
plastic  arts  have  in  our  days  tended 
to  "the  romantic"  Nature  is  no 
longer  the  God  standing  afar  off, 
but  the  confiding  friend  and  lover 
with  whom,  after  the  fierce  strife  of 
daily  life,  we  may,  in  the  quiet  of  the 
evening,  take  sweet  counsel  Nature 
in  such  hours  becomes  a  portion  of 
ourselves,  and  she  of  us ;  we  becom- 
ing more  tran(]^uil  and  resigned,  and  she 
in  our  fancy  vision  taking  on,  through 
kindred  sympathv,  the  aspect  of  our 
thoughts — ^the  colouring  of  our  emo- 
tions. Hence  the  sobbing  and  sigh- 
ing of  the  wave  as  it  falls  on  tne 
breast  of  the  awaiting  shore,  or  the 
lightsome  dance  of  the  sportive 
ripple  as  it  greets  the  pebbly  beach 
in  laughter ;  henoe  tne  moaning 
and  wailing  of  the  wind  stealing  as 
a  robber  through  the  casement  of 


wretched  penury,  wakeful  throng 
the  Icmg  night  of  sicknesa — or  the 
sunny  breeze  which  brings  lofve-greefe- 
ings  from  eveiy  flower,  and  finds  in 
eveiy  leaf  a  harp  on  which  to  beat 
the  melody  of  nature.    Now,  we  can- 
not but  mink  that  Mr  Rnskiii,  in 
his  thought -suggestive  chapter  on 
what  he  terms^the  Pathetic    Fial- 
lacy,"  does  much  injustice  to  this 
sympathetic  imagination  by   w^hich 
man  makes  nature  a  partaker  of  hb 
joys  and  sorrows.     If  symbolism  be 
something  more  than  childish   and 
trifling  ingenuity— something  better 
than  the  veiling  of  truth  under  nui- 
sonic  and  convential  hieroglyphics — 
if  it   be  instead  the  reveafin^    of 
truths  through  natural  and  appoint- 
ed signs — ^if  it  be  a  universal  language 
speaking  through  nature  to  the  uni- 
versal heart,  —  if  it  be  the  clothing 
of    things    invisible    in    outward 
guise,  so  as  to  come  home  to  the 
understandings  and  affections  of  the 
multitude,  then   surely,    when    we 
make  nature  acquainted  with  our 
grief,  and  a  sharer  in  our  ^ladneasy 
she  in  turn  never  forsaking  the  heart 
which  loves  her,  surely  we  are  not 
^ilty  of  a  fallacy ;  rather  are  we 
mlfilling  a  noble  law  of  our  nature, 
and  proving  in  our  expNerience  the 
essential  oneness  of  creation. 

This  volume  is  written  on  the 
understanding  that  two  or  more 
negatives  shall  destroy  thems^ves^ 
and  that  contradictory  affirmatives 
shall  be  resolved  by  the  reader  into  a 

rcies  of  positive  negations.  We, 
refore,  are  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  reaching  Mr  Buskin's  meaning 
through  a  Kind  of  guess-work  com- 
putation. Now,  if  we  may  presume, 
through  such  a  process,  to  arrive  at 
his  present  mental  phase,  it  seems  to 
be  tniB :  To  see  is  greater  than  to  re- 
flect or  to  feel ;  literal  imbiased  per- 
ception is  gmiter  and  higher  tnan 
reason,  emotion,  or  passion;  that  a 
thing  seen  by  means  of  perception  is 
a  truth,  but,  on  the  contrary,  when 
known  through  the  reason,  tne  feel- 
ings, or  the  passions,  it  becomes  an 
untruth—a  ''fallacy."  To  this  we 
once  a^ain  answer,  that  what  is  true 
to  the  nighest  faculties  and  laws  oi 
mind,  cannot  be  untrue  or  fallacious^ 
tho"**^  ^^  *^  in  some  measure  a 
^  the  mirrored  facts  of 
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material  oljects.  Weak  enthusiasm 
about  trifles  iB,of  course,  indicatiye 
of  a  weak  intellect ; — a  mind  which, 
on  slight  occasions,  is  thrown  off  its 
balance,  must  be  unstable  in  its 
foundations.  But  when  the  great 
occasion  does  come,  the  man  who,  in 
calm  consciousness  of  his  own  great- 
ness, had  long  preserved  his  soul  in 
quietness,  becomes  then  terribly  con- 
vulsed ;  he  is  the  volcano  of  fire  and 
thimder,  the  tornado,  carrying  in  its 
course  destruction.  Neveruieless, 
just  in  proportion  as  a  man  is  truly 
great  imd  strong,  will  he  reserve 
within  himself  the  power  of  control ; 
in  the  midst  of  the  tempest  he  can 
speak  the  word  ''Be  calm!/'  giving  for 
a  season  free  rein  to  passion;  the  re- 
mainder of  his  wrath  he  can  yet  re- 
strain. Thus  Shakespeare  and  all 
greatest  minds  are  earned  away,  but 
never  lost;  reason  is  shaken,  but 
not  dethroned;  the  passion  is  not 
torn  to  tatters — the  car  not'dashed  to 
pieces  in  its  descent  Now,  we  are 
nappy  to  find  that  the  usual  versa- 
tihty  of  Mr  Buskin's  genius,  which 
ever  triumphs  in  self-imj)osed  ^incon- 
sistencies,  enables  us,  m  corrobora- 
tion of  these  considerations,  to  quote 
the  following  passages,  tne  truth 
whereof  dear  and  forcible,  will  cany 
conviction,  anything  to  the  contrary 
thereunto  therein  contained  notwith- 
standing:— 

"And  thus,  in  fiil]»  there  are  four 
classes :  the  men  who  feel  nothing,  and 
therefore  see  truly  ;  the  men  who  feel 
strongly,  think  weakly,  and  see  untruly 
(seoona  order  of  poets)  ;  the  men  who 
feel  strongly,  think  strongly,  and  see 
truly  (first  order  of  poets) ;  and  the  men 
whOf  strong  as  human  creatures  con  be, 
are  yet  submitting  to  influences  stronger 
than  they,  and  see  in  a  sort  untruly,  be- 
cause what  they  see  is  inconceivably 
above  them.  This  last  is  the  usual  con- 
dition of  prophetic  inspiration.  

The  difference  between  the  great  and  less 
man  is,  on  the  whole,  chiefly  in  this 
point  of  cUUrabilUu.  ....  His  mind  is 
made  up  ;  his  thoughts  have  an  ac- 
customed current;  his  ways  are  stead- 
&8t;  it  is  not  this  or  that  new  sight 
^  which  will  at  once  unbalance  him.  He 
der  to  impressions  on  the  surfiice, 
^took  with  deep  moss  upon  it ;  but 
much  mass  of  him  to  be 
smaller  man,  with  the 
of  sensibility,  is  at  onoe 
" '  \  liMt;   be  wants  to  do 


something  he  did  not  want  to  do  before ; 
he  views  all  the  universe  in  a  new  light 
through  his  tears;  he  is  gay  or  enthusias- 
tic, melancholy  or  passionate,  as  things 
come  and  go  to  mm.  Therefore  the 
high  creative  poet  might  even  be  Uiought 
to  a  great  extent  impassive  (as  shallow 
peonle  think  Dante  stem),  receiving,  in- 
deed, all  feelings  to  the  full,  but  having 
a  great  centre  of  reflection  and  know- 
ledge, in  which  he  stands  serene,  and 
watches  the  feeling,  as  it  were,  from  far 
off."— (P.  16^) 

In  this  volume  of  "  many  things" 
we  had  marked  many  beauties  and 
extravagancies  for  Quotation  or  re- 
futation. Among  the  former,  we 
would  give  the  following  vision  for  a 
picture,  which  may  serve  as  a  set-off 
to  "Achilles  Cuttmg  a  Pork  Chop," 
and  "  St  Peter  Swimming  Ashore"  :— 

"  If,**  he  says,  "  a  really  great  painter 
would  solemnly,  and  yet  fearlessly,  cast 
his  fimcy  free  in  the  spiritual  world,. and 
fiEuthfully  follow  out  such  masters  of 
that  world  as  Dante  and  Spenser,  there 
seems  no  limit  to  the  splendour  of 
thought  which  painting  might  express. 
Consider,  for  instance,  how  the  ordinary 
personifications  of  Charity  oscillate  be- 
tween the  mere  nurse  of  many  children, 
of  Reynolds,  and  the  somewhat  painfully 
conceived  figure,  with  flames  issuing 
from  the  heart,  of  Giotto ;  and  how 
much  more  significance  might  be  given 
to  the  representation  of  Love,  by  ampli- 
fying with  tenderness  the  thought  of 
Dante,  *  Tanta  roesa,  che  a  pena  fora 
dentro  al  foco  nota," — so  red,  that  in 
the  midst  of  the  fire  she  could  hardly 
have  been  seen ;  that  is  to  say,  by  re- 
presenting the  loveliness  of  her  face  and 
form  as  aU  fiushed  with  glow  of  crimson 
light,  and  as  she  desoended  through 
hcAven,  all  its  clouds  coloured  by  her  pre- 
sence as  they  are  by  sunset" — (P.  102.) 

As  examples  of  extravagance,  we 
would  refer  to  that  notable  pas- 
sage of  art  prudei^.  in  which  he 
denounces  as  sinful,  Dannecker*s 
Ariadne,  '^  the  amorous  shepherd 
and  shepherdess,  in  china,  on  the 
drawing-room  time-piece."  together 
with  tl^  lithograph  of  "  tne  teaching 
of  Uncle  Tom  by  Eva,"  in  which  he 
tells  us  the  sentiment  "  is  compli- 
cated with  that  which  depends  upon 
Eva's  having  a  dainty  foot  and  a 
well-madesatinsliijper."— <P.68.)  As 
another  example,  inimitable  in  the 
eloquence  of  its  inanity,  we  would 
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ftirther  refer  to  the  Bablime  rhapsody 
of  five  continuotiB  pages  devoted  to 
the  gbrv  of  "  grass.*— (P.  230.)  Since 
the  well-known  passage  in  the  Edin- 
borgh  Lectures  on  iron  architecture 
and  the  comer-stone,  nothing  has 
appeared  equaUy  sublime,  or,  with 
deierence  we  would  add,  so  utterly 
ridiculous.  Then,  again,  with  a  dojj- 
matism  in  which  Mr  Ruskin  is 
known  to  be  unrivalled,  he  denoun- 
ces the  present  age,  its  appliances 
and  boasted  acquisitions.  ^  There 
never  yet,"  he  says,  "was  a  venera- 
tion of  men  (savage  or  civilised)  who. 
taken  as  a  body,  so  woefully  fidfillea 
the  words,  'having  no  hope,  and 
without  God  in  the  world,  as  the 
present  civilised  European  race."  He 
then  raises  the  voice  of  denunciation 
against  the  literature  and  science  of 
the  day,  carrying  the  fierce  war  which 
he  has  hitherto  wa^  against  cer- 
tain British  artists  mto  the  camp  of 
living  authors,  making  an  unwar- 
rantable onslaught  upon  the  phalanx 
of  great  minds  who  lead  the  van  of 
our  present  civilisation.  "  Hence," 
he  says,  "  nearly  all  our  uowerful 
men  in  this  age  of  the  world  are  un- 
believers, the  best  of  them  in  doubt 
and  misery,  the  worst  in  reckless  de- 
fiance, the  plurality  in  plodding  hesi- 
tation, doing  as  well  as  they  can 
what  practi«d  work  lies  ready  to 
their  hands,"  &c.— (P.  259.)  Mr  Bus- 
kin, in  growing  out  of  youth,  has 
become  absolutely  medieval,  and 
now  lives  in  the  poetry  and  art  of 
Dante  and  Giotto,  preaching  a  right- 
eous renunciation  of  the  modem  ap- 
pliances of  commerce,  steam,  and 
science ;  telling  the  world  that  it  has 
"  made  its  experiments  in  eveiy  pos- 
sible direction  but  the  ri^ht  one," 
(p.  310.)  He  accordingly  finds  that 
tne  medieval  workmen  had  already, 
in  "  the  ivy-leaf  pattern,"  reduced  the 
*'  two  everlasting  laws  of  beauty  to 
their  simplest  possible  exponents,  (p. 
213.)  The  most  vital  troths  being 
thus  discovered  and  reduced  to  prac- 
tice, he  naturally  finds  that  for  mo- 
dem science  was  reserved  onl^  the 
making  of  catalogues,  the  writing  of 
long  names  on  narrow  slips  of  paper, 
the  counting  of  petals,  and  the  re- 
solving of  "  all  things  into  atoms  and 
numbers^"  (p.  314,  &c.)  Again^  in 
the  spint  (h  medieval  monastiosm, 


we  are  enjoined  **  to  be  ooatcBt  ^ 
as  little  change  as  possible  f  he  teb 
us  that  **  all  travelltng  becomes  dnlL 
in  exact  proportion  to  its  rapidity  :* 
that  if  our  object  be  to  diiwunimirr 
religion,  we  shall  find  that  '^ipo^.  ^ 
the  good   religious   coaunmiicatiflv 
has  TOen  done  on  foot,  and  it  caa»A 
easily  be  done  faster  than  mX  fot^- 
pace."    With  tiie  same  anti-niodait 
mror  and  pointed  cleveni«»,  wc  are 
told  that  ^  railwajr  travelling  is  not 
travelling  at  all  /*  it  is  merely  **  be- 
ing sent     to  a  place,  and  very  little 
different  from  becomme  **  a  parcel  ^ 
and  that  the  electric  teWrajm  might 
be  "  well  and  convenienv  if  ^«  h*d 
but  something  to  say,  Q)p.  300  mud 
309.)  The  world  is  out  of  joint.    The 
medieval   monk  and  times  having 
hopelessly  passed  away,  Mr  Raskin 
is  reduced  to  seek  livmg  sympathy 
with  "the  Red  Indian."  **the  Chi- 
nese." and  "the  Hindoo."    It  cri- 
dently  still  remains  a  doubtful  aiie»- 
tion  in  his  mind,  whether,  inaeed, 
"  the  Red  Indian "  is  not  living  a 
higher  and  more  blessed  life  than  the 
"  powerful  men "  of  "  the  present 
civilised  European  race,"  the  oeat  of 
whom,  as  we  have  seen,  are  "  in  donbt 
and  misery,  the  worst  in  reckless  de- 
fiance, the  plurality  in  plodding  hesi- 
tation, doing  as  well  as  they  can  what 
Eractical  work  lies  ready  to  their 
ands."      The    advantage,   indeed, 
would  seem  to  lie  rather  on  the  side 
of  the  savage.      "Well,"  he  says,^ 
"  when  you  have  moved  your  sava^, 
and  dressed  your  savage,  fed  him 
with  white  bread,  and  shown  him 
how  to  set  a  limb--what  next  ?  Fol- 
low out  that  ouestion." — "  Suppose 
you  have  put  tne  Red  Indian  in  tight 
shoes,  taught  the  Chinese  how  to 
make  Wedgwood  warcL  and  to  paint 
it  with  colours  that  wiU  rub  offl  and 
persuaded  all  Hindoo  women  tnat  it 
IS  more  pious  to  torment  their  hus- 
bands into  graves  than  to  bum  them- 
selves at  the  burial— -what  nextt" 
Whv,  the  conclusion  of  this  wearied 
burden  of  complaint  against  the  age 
upon  which  Mr  Ruskin  finds  himself 
cast,  seems  summed  up  in  the  fdlow- 
ing  moralising  truism— so  true  in  it- 
self, so  false  in  its  application— 4|jt 
"  to  watch  the  com  grow  2t^* 
blossoms  set,  to  draw  haw'" 
over  plouj^hare  or  spade 
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to  think,  to  love^  to  hope,  to  pray — 
these  are  the  things  that  make  men 
happy;  the^  have  always  had  the 

Eower  of  domg  these,  theynever  wUl 
ave  power  to  do  more.  The  world's 
prosperitjr  or  adversity  depends  upon 
our  knowing  and  teaching  these  few 
things ;  but  upon  iron,  or  glass,  or 
electricity,  or  steam,  in  no  wise." — 
(P.  310.) 

Thus  commencing  with  ''  High 
Art,"  and  "  the  Grand  Style,"  as 
means  for  exciting  to  noble  emotion, 
we  have  attempted  to  follow  Mr 
Ruskin  in  his  headlong  steeple-chase 
through  the  obscurity  and  broken 
ground  of  darker  centuries,  till  at 
length  we  find  him  pausing  on  the 
macadamised  roads  and  iron  rails  of 
this  nineteenth  century.  We  have 
seen  that  in  this  arduous  pursuit  of 
"  Truth,"  with  High  Art  as  his  goal, 
he  has  driven  many  a  hobby  to  the 
deatL  By  a  natural  reaction  towards 
the  end  of  the  present  volume,  he 
seeks  for  "  refreshment,"  and  "  takes 
a  quiet  walk  along  not  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  miles  of  road  arday." 
This,  it  would  appear,  is  now  deemed 
the  narrow  way  m  wnich  the  diosen 
must  walk  who  would  attain  to  the 
"  Grand  Style."  We  are  not  without 
our  forebomngs,  indeed,  that  Mr  Rus- 
kin's  art-progress  through  Europe  in 
search  of  the  sublime  may  at  length 
find  a  fitting  termination  as  he  **  takes 
a  quiet  walk"  into  some  wayside 
monastery,  turns  over  the  pages  of 
some  time-forgotten  missal,  and  dis- 
covers a  purely  ideal  landscape,  with 
purely  ideal  figurefr— ideal,  vet  true, 
and  above  all  **  symbolic,"  tne  back- 
ground gold,  the  whole  picture  bla- 
zoned in  brightest  purple,  blue,  red, 


and  golden-yellow,  without  the  ''vul- 
garity, dulness,  or  impiety"  of  a  single 
shadow  or  neutral  tint — (See  pp.  207, 
225,  263.)  Raphael's  "Chaie  to 
Peter  "  wasy'^as  we  have  seen,  "  infi- 
nite monstrosity  and  hypocrisy;" 
'*  the  grand  style"  is  missal  paintmg. 
In  conclusion,  we  have  endeavoured 
to  administer  impartial  justice  both  to 
Mr  Ruskin  and  to  the  public— to  Mr 
Ruskin,  in  fully  admitting  the  origi- 
nality of  his  genius,  and  the  richness 
of  his  acqu&ed  resources;  to  the 

Sublic,  in  warning  them  ai^tinst  his 
ogmatic  paradoxes  and  ms  tempt- 
ing fallacies.  There  are  many  wno 
would  place  Mr  Ruskin  among  the 
fixed  stars  in  the  heavens,  or  indeed 
make  him  the  central  pole-star  in  the 
firmament  Some,  however,  finding 
it  difficult  to  revolve  round  his  axis — 
discovering,  moreover,  that  he  him- 
self takes  on  an  eccentric  motion  of 
his  own — are  compelled  to  class 
him  among  comets,  carrying  conster- 
nation and  firebrands  through  the 
sky.  Others,  again,  on  closer  obser- 
vation, finding  nis  movements  defy 
calculation,  place  him  in  the  category 
of  meteors  and  falling-stars;  ^diile 
some,  again,  seeing  only  his  fitful 
vagaries  among  the  docs  and  fens  of 
the  earth,  have  deemed  him  nothing 
better  than  a  will-o'-the-wisp  phan- 
tom, alluring  the  ignorant,  and  mis- 
leading the  benighted  traveller.  For 
ourselves,  we  l^lieve  he  lulfils  all 
these  offices ;  that  he  is  the  sun  to 
illumine  earth  and  sfy;  and  again, 
that  his  genius,  suffering  eclipse,  or 
serving  li^r  uses,  becomes  for  a  sea- 
son but  the  candle  in  a  dark  lantern. 
Better  were  it  did  he  but  know  when 
disoeetly  to  place  it  under  a  bushel 
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It  came  to  be  rather  an  exciting 
business  to  Agnes  and  Marian  mak- 
ing their  report  of  what  had  happened 
at  the  Willows— for  it  was  difficult 
to  distract  Mamma's  attention  from 
Sir  Langham,  and  Papa  was  almost 
angrily  interested  in  everything  which 
touched  upon  Lord  Winterboume. 
Rachel,  of  course,  was  a  very  pro- 
minent figure  in  their  picture ;  out 
Mrs  Atheling  was  still  extremely 
doubtftil,  and  questioned  much  whe- 
ther it  was  proper  to  permit  such  an 
acquaintance  to  her  daughters.  She 
was  very  particular  in  her  inquiries 
concemmg  this  poor  girl— much  ap- 
proved of  Rachel's  consciousness  of 
ner  own  equivocal  position — thought 
it  "a  very  proper  feeling,**  and  re- 
ceived evidence  with  some  solemnity 
as  to  her  "manners**  and  "  principles. 
The  girls  described  their  friend  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  their  ability  ; 
but  as  neither  of  them  had  any  great 
insight  into  character,  we  will  not 
pretend  to  say  that  their  audience 
were  greatly  enlightened, — and  ex- 
tremely doubtful  was  the  mind  of 
Mrs  Atheling.  "My  dear,  I  might 
be  very  sony  for  her,  but  it  would 
not  be  proper  for  me  to  forget  you  in 
my  sympathy  for  her,"  said  Mamma, 
gravely  and  with  dignity.  Like  so 
many  tender-hearted  mothers,  Mrs 
Atheling  took  great  credit  to  herself 
for  an  imannary  severity,  and  made 
up  her  mind  that  she  was  proof  to  the 
assaults  of  pity— she  who  at  the 
bottom  was  the  most  credulous  of 
all,  when  she  came  to  hear  a  story  of 
distress. 

And  Papa,  who  had  been  moved 
at  once  to  forbid  their  acquaintance 
with  children  of  Lord  Winterboume's, 
changed  his  mind,  and  became  very 
much  interested  when  he  heard  of 
Rachel's  horror  of  the  supposed  re- 
lationship. When  they  came  to  this 
part  of  the  story.  Mrs  Atheling  was 
scandalised,  but  Papa  was  ftill  of  pity. 
He  said,  "  Poor  child  !**  softly,  and 
with  emotion ;  while  Charlie  pricked 


his  big  ear  to  listen,  thou^  no  one 
was  favoured  with  the  sentiments  on 
this  subiect  of  the  big  boy. 

"  And  about  the  Rector  and  the 
old  lady  who  lives  at  Abingford — 
papa,  why  did  you  never  tell  us  about 
these  people  1  said  Marian  ;  "  for  I 
am  sure  you  must  know  veiy  well 
who  Aunt  Bridget's  neighbours  were 
in  the  Old  Wood  Lodge." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  the 
Ri  verses,"  said  Papa  hastily — and 
Mr  Atheling  himself,  sober-minded 
man  though  he  was,  grew  red  with 
an  angry  glow — "there  was  a  time 
when  1  hated  the  name,"  he  added 
in  an  impetuous  and  nqnd  under- 
tone, and  then  he  looked  up  as  though 
he  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  re- 
straining look  of  caution  which  his 
wife  inmiediately  turned  upon  him. 

"  Such  neighbours  as  are  proper 
for  us  vou  wiD  find  out  when  we  get 
there,  said  Mrs  Atheling  ouietly. 
"  Papa  has  not  been  at  WinterDoume 
for  twenty  years,  and  we  have  had 
too  many  things  to  think  of  since 
then  to  remember  people  whom  we 
scarcely  knew." 

"  Then,  I  suppose,  since  p^)a  hated 
tlie  name  once,  ana  Rachel  hates  it 
now,  they  must  be  a  veiy  wicked 
family,"  said  Marian ;  "  but  I  hope 
the  Rector  is  not  venr  bad,  for  Agnes's 
sake." 

This  little  piece  of  malice  called 
for  instant  explanation,  and  Marian 
was  very  peremptorily  checked  by 
father  and  mother.  "  A  girl  may  say 
a  foolish  thing  to  other  girls,"  said 
Mamma,  "and  I  am  iSraid  this 
Rachel,  poor  thing,  must  have  been 
very  badly  brought  up  ;  but  you 
ought  to  Know  better  than  to  re- 
peat a  piece  of  nonsense  like  that" 

"  When  are  we  to  go,  mamma  ?" 
said  Agnes,  coming  in  to  cover  the 
blush,  half  of  shame  and  half  of  dis- 
pleasure, with  which  Marian  sub- 
mitted to  this  reproof :  "  it  is  August 
now,  and  soon  it  will  oe  autumn  in- 
stead of  summer :  we  shall  be  going 
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out  of  town  when  all  the  &ahionable 
people  go— but  I  would  rather  it  was 

"It  cannot  be  May  this  year,"  said 
Mrs  Atheling,  involuntarily  brighten- 
ing ;  "  but  Papa  is  to  take  a  holiday 
— three  weeks  ;  my  dears,  I  do  not 
think  I  have  been  so  pleased  at  any- 
thing since  Bell  and  Beau.** 

Since  Bell  and  Beau  I  what  an 
era  that  was  1  And  this,  too,  was  a 
new  beginmng,  perhaps  more  mo- 
mentous, though  not  such  a  sweet 
and  ^reat  reviusion,  out  of  the  dark- 
ness mto  the  light  Mamma's  man- 
ner of  dating  her  joys  cast  them  all 
back  into  thought  and  quietness; 
and  Agnes's  heart  beat  high  with  a 
secret  and  mercenary  pleasure,  ex- 
ulting like  a  miser  over  ner  htmdred 
and  mty  pounds.  At  this  moment, 
and  at  many  another  moment  when 
the  young  author  had  clean  forgotten 
Hope  Hadewoody  the  thought  came 
upon  her  with  positive  delight  of  the 
httle  hoard  in  Papa's  hands,  safely 
laid  up  in  the  office,  one  whole 
hundredpounds'  worth  of  family  good 
and  glacmess  still ;  for  she  had  not 
the  same  elevated  regard  for  art  as 
her  sister's  American  admirer — she 
was  not,  by  any  means,  in  her  own 
estimation,  or  in  anybody  else's,  a 
representative  woman ;  and  Agnes, 
who  began  already  to  think  rather 
meanly  of  Hope  Hazlewood,  and 
press  on  with  the  impatience  of 
ffenius  towards  a  higher  excellence, 
had  the  greatest  sati^action  possible 
in  the  earnings  of  her  gentle  craft — 
was  it  an  ignoble  delight  ? 

The  next  morning  the  two  girls, 
wiUi  prudence  and  caution,  began  an 
attack  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  touching  the  best  room. 
At  first  Mrs  Athefing  was  entirely 
horrified  at  their  extravagant  ideas. 
The  best  room !— what  could  be  de- 
nied that  was  not  already  attained  in 
that  most  respectable  apartment  1 
bat  the  young  rebels  held  their 
grotmd.  Mamma  put  down  her 
work  upon  her  knee,  and  listened 
to  them  quietlv.  It  was  not  a  good 
sign — she  maae  no  interruption  as 
they  spoke  of  mirrors  and  curtains. 
.  and  ottomans,  couches  ana 
she  heard  them  all  to 
kunded  patience — 
:  daacB,  when  you 
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are  done  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have 
tosav." 

What  she  did  say  was  conclusive 
upon  the  subject,  though  it  was  met 
by  many  remonstrancea  "We  are 
going  to  the  Old  Wood  Lodge,"  said 
Mrs  Atheling,  "and  I  promise  you 
you  shall  go  into  Oxford  when  we 
are  there,  and  get  some  things  to 
make  old  Aimt  Bridget's  parlour  look 
a  little  more  like  vourselves :  but  even 
a  hundred  pounos,  though  it  is  quite 
a  little  fortune^  will  not  last  for  ever 
— and  to  furnish  two  rooms !  My 
dears,  you  do  not  know  anj  better  ; 
but,  of  course,  it  is  quite  ndiculous, 
and  cannot  be  done.' 

Thus  ended  at  present  their  plan 
for  making  a  little  drawing-room  out 
of  the  best  room ;  for  Mamma's  judg- 
ment, though  it  was  decisive,  was 
reasoni^le^  and  thev  could  make  no 
stand  against  it.  They  did  all  they 
could  do  under  the  circumstances; 
for  the  first  time,  and  with  comnunc- 
tion,  they  secretly  instructed  Susau 
against  the  long -standing  general 
onler  of  the  head  of  the  house. 
Strangers  were  no  longer  to  be  ush- 
ered into  the  sacred  stranger's  apart- 
ment; but  before  Susan  had  any 
chance  of  obeying  these  schismatical 
orders^  Apies  and  Marian  themselves 
were  falling  into  their  old  familiarity 
with  the  dd  walls  and  the  sombre 
furniture,  and  were  no  longer  dis- 
posed to  criticise,  especially  as  all 
their  minds  and  all  their  endeavours 
were  at  present  set  upon  the  family 
holiday — the  coiyoint  nousehold  visit 
to  the  country — the  glorious  prospect 
of  taking  possession  of  the  Old  Wood 
Lodge. 

In  Bellevue,  Charlie  alone  was  to 
be  left  behind — Charlie,  who  had  not 
been  long  enough  in  Mr  Foggo's 
office  to  ask  for  a  holiday,  and  who 
did  not  want  one  vei^  mucn,  if  truth 
must  be  told ;  for  neither  early  hours 
nor  late  hours  told  upon  the  iron  con- 
stitution of  the  big  lK)y.  When  they 
pitied  him  who  must  stay  behind,  the 
young  gentleman  said, "  Stuff!  Susan, 
I  suppose,  can  make  my  coQee  as  well 
as  any  of  you,"  said  Charlie;  but 
nobodv  was  offended  that  he  limited 
the  advantages  of  their  society  to 
coffee-making ;  and  even  Mrs  Athel- 
ing, in  spite  of  her  motherly  anxieties, 
left  her  nouse  and  her  son  with  corn- 
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fortable   confidence. 

happen  to  the  house,  Susan  bemg'in 

it,  who  was  by  no  means  so  careful 
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Harm   might    as  she  ought  to  be  of  her  fire  and  her 


candle :  but  nobody  feared  any  haim 
to  the  neir  and  hope  of  the  ho^ise. 


CHAPTXB  Xni. — THB  OLD  WOOD  LODQB. 


And  it  was  late  in  August,  a  sultiy 
dajr,  oppressive  and  thimdery,  when 
this  little  family  of  travellers  made 
their  first  entry  into  the  Old  Wood 
Lodge. 

It  stood  upon  the  verge  of  a  wood, 
and  the  side  of  a  hill,  looking  down 
into  what  was  not  so  much  a  valley 
as  a  low  amphitheatre,  watered  by  a 
maze  of  rivers,  and  centred  in  a 
famous  and  wonderful  old  town.  The 
trees  behind  the  little  house  had 
burning  spots  of  autumn  colour  here 
and  there  among  the  masses  of  green 
— colour  which  scarcely  bore  its  due 
weight  and  distinction  in  the  tremu- 
lous pale  atmosphere  which  waited 
for  the  storm  ;  and  the  leaves  cowered 
and  shivered  toother,  and  one  terri- 
fied bird  flew  wildly  in  among  them, 
seeking  refiige.  under  the  shadow 
of  three  trees  stood  the  low  house  of 
two  stories,  half  stone  and  half  tim- 
ber, with  one  quaint  projecting  win- 
dow in  the  roof,  and  a  luxuriant 
little  garden  round  it.  But  it  was 
impossible  to  pause,  as  the  new  pro- 
prietors intended  to  have  done,  to 
note  all  the  external  features  of  tneir 
little  inheritance.  They  hurried  in, 
eager  to  be  under  shelter  before  the 
thunder;  and  as  Mrs  Atheling,  some- 
what timid  of  it,  hurried  over  the 
threshold,  the  first  big  drops  fell 
heavily  among  the  late  roses  which 
covered  the  front  of  the  house.  They 
were  all  awed  by  the  coming  storm  ; 
and  they  were  not  acquaint^  any  of 
them  with  the  louder  crash  and  fiercer 
blaze  of  a  thunderstorm  in  the  coun- 
try. They  came  hastily  into  Miss 
Bridget's  little  parlour,  scarcely  seeing 
what  like  it  was,  as  the  ominous  stifl 
darkness  gathered  in  the  slqr— and 
sat  down,  very  silently,  in  comers,  all 
except  Mr  Atheling,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  be  courageous,  and  who  was 
neither  so  timid  as  his  wife,  nor  so 
sensitive  as  his  daughters.  Then 
came  the  storm  in  earnest  —  wild 
lightning  rending  the  black  sky  in 
sheets  and  streaois  of  flames — ^fear- 
ul  cannonades  of  thunder,  nature's 


grand  forces  besieging  some  rebdli- 
ous  city  in  the  skie&  Then  gleains 
of  light  shone  wild  and  ghastly  in  all 
the  pallid  rivers,  and  lighted  up  with 
an  eerie  illumination  the  spires  and 
pinnacles  of  the  picturesque  old  town : 
and  the  succeeding  darlmeas  pressed 
down  like  a  positive  weight  upon  the 
Old  Wood  Ix)dge  and  its  new  in- 
mates, who  scarcely  perceived  yet  the 
old  furniture  of  the  old  sitting-room, 
or  the  trim  old  maid  of  Miss  Bridget 
Atheling  curtseying  at  the  door. 

"A  strange  welcome!"  said  Pt^pa, 
hastily  retreating  from  the  window, 
where  he  had  just  been  met  and  half 
blinded  by  a  sudden  flash ;  and 
Mamma  gathered  her  babies  under 
her  wings,  and  called  to  the  girls  to 
come  closer  to  her,  in  that  one  safe 
comer  which  was  neither  near  the 
window,  the  firei^ace,  nor  the  door. 

Yes,  it  was  a  strange  welcome — 
and  the  mind  of  Agnes,  imaginative 
and  rapid,  threw  an  eager  glance  into 
the  future  out  of  that  comer  of  safety 
and  darkness.  A  thunderstorm,  a 
convulsion  of  nature !  was  there  any 
fitness  in  this  beginning  1  They  were 
as  innocent  a  household  as  ever  came 
into  a  countryside*  but  who  could 
tell  what  should  nappen  to  them 
there? 

Some  one  else  seemed  to  share  the 
natural  thought.  "  I  wonder^  mam- 
ma, if  this  is  all  for  us,"  whispered 
Marian,  half  frightened,  half  jesting. 
"  Are  we  to  make  a  great  revolution 
in  Winterboume  1  It  looks  like  it,  to 
see  this  storm." 

But  Mrs  Atheling,  who  thought  it 
profane  to  show  any  levi^  dunng  a 
thunderstorm,  checked  her  pretty 
daughter  with  a  peremptory  "  Uush, 
chila!"  and  drew  her  babies  closer 
into  her  anna  Mrs  Atheling^a 
thoughts  had  no  leisure  to  stray  to 
Winterboume :  save  for  Charlie— and 
it  was  not  to  oe  supposed  that  this 
same  thun^'''''  *^^«^+i*ned  Bellevoe--* 
all  her  a  ^re. 

But  \  ors  I  iilnA 
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accustomed  to  it,  and  were  able  to 
ahare  in  Papa's  calcidations  as  to  the 
gradual  retreat  of  the  thunder  as  it 
rolled  farther  and  farther  away,  they 
b^an  to  find  out  and  notice  the 
room  within  which  they  had  crowded. 
It  had  only  one  window,  and  was 
somewhat  (uurk,  the  small  panes  beinff 
overlfune  and  half  obscured  by  a  wild 
forest  of  clematis,  and  sundry  stray 
branches,  still  bristling  with  buds,  of 
that  pale  monthly  rose  with  ever- 
flpreen  leaves,  which  covered  half  the 
front  of  the  house.  The  fireplace 
had  a  rather  fantastic  grate  of  clear 
steel,  with  bright  brass  ornaments, 
so  clear  and  so  resplendent  as  it  only 
could  be  made  by  the  labour  of  years, 
and  was  filled,  instead  of  a  fire,  with 
soft  green  moss,  daintily  ornamented 
with  the  yellow  everlasting  flowers. 
Hannah  aid  not  know  that  these 
were  immortdles,  and  consecrated  to 
the  memory  of  the  dead.  It  was  only 
her  rural  and  old-maidenly  fashion  of 
decoration,  for  the  same  little  rust- 
ling posies,  dry  and  unfading,  were 
in  the  little  flower-glasses  on  the 
hi£^h  mantel-shelf^  before  the  little 
ola  dark-complexioned  mirror,  with 
little  black-and-white  transparencies 
set  in  the  slender  gilding  of  its  frame, 
which  reflected  nothing  but  a  eA.ope 
of  the  roof,  and  one  dark  portrait 
hanging  as  high  up  as  itself  upon  the 
opposite  wall.  It  put  the  room  oddly 
out  of  proportion,  this  mirror^  at- 
tracting the  eye  to  its  high  stnp  of 
light,  and  deluding  the  unwary  to 
many  a  stumble ;  and  Agnes  already 
sat  fixedly  looking  at  it,  and  at  the 
dark  and  wrinkled  portrait  reflected 
from  the  other  wall 

Before  the  fireplace,  where  there 
was  no  fire,  stood  a  large  old-fashioned 
easy-chair,  with  no  one  in  it.  Are  you 
veiy  sure  there  is  no  one  in  it  1 — for 
Pi4>a  himself  has  a  certain  awe  of 
that  strangely  placed  seat,  which 
seems  to  have  stood  before  that  same 
fireplace  for  mnny  a  year.  In  the 
twilight,  Agnes,  if  you  were  alone — 
you,  who  of  all  the  family  are  most 
mclined  to  a  little  visionary  supersti- 
tion, you  would  find  it  very  hard  to 
keep  from  trembling,  or  to  persuade 
yourself  that  Miss  Bridget  was  not 
there,  where  she  had  spent  half  a  life- 
time, sitting  in  that  heavy  old  easy- 
chair. 
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The  carpet  was  a  faded  but  rich 
and  soft  old  Turkey  carpet,  the  fur- 
niture was  slender  and  spider-legged, 
made  of  old  bright  mahogany,  as 
black  and  as  poUshed  as  eoony. 
There  was  an  old  cabinet  in  one 
comer,  with  brass  rings  and  orna- 
ments ;  and  in  another  an  old  musical 
instrument,  of  which  the  girls  were 
not  learned  enough  to  know  the  pre- 
cise species,  though  it  belongea  to 
the  genus  piano.  The  one  small 
square  table  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  was  covered  with  a  table-cover, 
richly  embroidered,  but  the  silk  was 
faded,  and  the  bits  of  gold  were  black 
and  dull ;  and  there  were  other  little 
tables,  round  and  square,  with  spiral 
legs  and  a  tripod  of  feet,  one  holding 
a  china  jar,  one  a  big  book,  and  one 
a  case  of  stuffed  birds.  On  tne  whole, 
the  room  had  somewhat  the  look  of 
a  rather  refined  and  very  prim  old 
lady.  The  things  in  it  were  all 
of  a  delicate  kind  and  antique  fa- 
shion. It  was  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  like  these  fair  and  fresh  young 
gins,  but  on  the  whole  it  was  a 
place  of  which  people  like  those, 
with  a  wholesome  love  of  ances- 
try, had  very  good  occasion  to  be 
proud. 

And  at  the  door  stood  Hannah,  in 
a  black  gown  and  great  white  apron, 
smoothing  down  uie  same  with  her 
hands,  and  bobbing  a  kindly  curtsey. 
Hannah's  eyes  were  running  over 
with  delight  and  anxiety  to  get  at 
Bell  and  Beau.  She  passed  over  all 
the  rest  of  the  family  to  yearn  over 
the  little  ones.  "Eh,  bless  us!" 
cried  Hannah,  as,  the  thunder  over, 
Mrs  Athelin^  b^an  to  bestir  herself 
— "  children  m  the  house  I"  It  was 
something  almost  too  ecstatic  for  her 
elderly  imagination.  She  volunteered 
to  carry  them  both  up-stairs  with  the 
most  eager  attention.  "I  ain't  so 
much  used  to  childer,"  said  Hannah. 
"  but,  bless  ye,  ma'am,  I  love  um  all 
the  same ;"  and  with  an  instinctive 
knowledge  of  this  love.  Beau  conde- 
scended to  grasp  Hannah's  spotless 
white  apron,  ana  Bell  to  mount  into 
her  arms.  Then  the  whole  family 
procession  went  up-etairs  to  look  at 
the  bedrooms— the  voices  of  the  girls 
and  the  sweet  chorus  of  the  babies 
making  the  strangest  echoes  in  the 
lonely  house.  Haimah  acknowledged 
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afterwards,  that,  half  with  grief  for    been  a  great  relirfto  her  to  ait  dmn 


Mifis  Bridget,  and  half  for  joy  of  this 
new  life  beginning,  it  would  have 


upon  ^e  attic  stairs 
goodciy." 


and  haTe  ^« 


CHAPTER  Xnr. — WITUIN   AKD  WITHOUT. 


The  upper  floor  of  the  Old  Wood 
Lodge  consisted  of  three  rooms ;  one 
as  large  as  the  parlour  down  stairs, 
one  smaller,  and  one,  looking  to  the 
back,  very  small  indeed.  The  little 
one  was  a  lumber  room,  and  quite 
unfurnished  ;  the  other  two  were  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  sitting- 
room.  The  best  bedroom  contained 
a  bed  of  state,  with  very  slender  fluted 
pillars  of  the  same  black  ebony-like 
wood,  lifting  on  high  a  solemn  canopy 
of  that  ponderous  substance  called 
moreen,  and  still  to  be  found  in 
country  inns  and  seaside  lodges — 
the  colour  dark  green,  with  a  binding 
of  faded  violet  Hangings  of  the 
same  darkened  the  low  orcNEul  lattice 
window,  and  chairs  of  the  same  were 
ranged  like  ghosts  along  the  walL 
It  was  rather  a  funereal  apartment, 
and  the  eager  investigators  were 
somewhat  relieve^l  to  find  an  old- 
fashioned  "tent,**  with  hangings  of 
old  chintz,  gay  with  KiKftntic  flowers, 
in  the  next  room.  But  the  windows ! 
—the  broad  plain  lying  low  down  at 
their  feet,  twinkling  to  the  first  faint 
sun-ray  which  ventured  out  after  the 
storm — the  cluster  of  spires  and 
towersover which  the li^ht brightened 
and  strengthened,  striking  bold  upon 
the  heavy  dome  which  gave  a  pon- 
derous central  point  to  the  landscape, 
and  splintering  into  a  million  rays 
from  the  pinnacles  of  Mairdalen  and 
St  Mary's  noble  spire,  aU  wet  and 
gleaming  with  the  thunder  rain. 
What  a  scene  it  was  !— how  the  pass- 
ing light  kindled  all  the  wan  waters, 
and  singled  out,  for  a  momentary 
illumination,  one  after  another  of  the 
lesser  landmarks  of  that  world  un- 
known. These  gazers  were  not 
skilled  to  distingiusn  between  Gothic 
sham  and  Gbthic  real,  nor  knew 
much  of  the  distinguishing  differences 
of  noble  and  ignoble  architecture. 
After  all,  at  this  distance,  it  did  not 
much  matter — for  one  by  one,  as  the 
sunshine  found  them  out,  they  rose 
up  from  the  gleaming  mist,  pictu- 
resque and  various,  Uke  the  fairy 


towers  and  distant  BfdendooxB^of  a 
morning  dream. 

"  I  t(Md  you  it  was  pretty,  A^nes^* 
said  Mr  Atheling,  who  felt  hxamM 
the  exhibitor  of  the  whole  80«[ie,  and 
looked  on  with  delight  at  the  sacoes 
of  his  private  view.     Papa,  who  was 
to  the  manner  bom,    felt    himsdf 
applauded    in    the    admiratioii    of 
his    daughters,   and    carried    Bean 
upon  his  shoulder  down  the  creaking 
narrow  staircase,  with  a  certain  pride 
and  exultation,  calling  the  reluctant 
giris  to  follow  him.    For  lo !  upon 
Miss  Bridget's  centre  table  was  uoA 
out  ^such  a  tea  !**  as  Hannah  in  all 
her  remembrance  had  never  produced 
befora     Fresh    home-made    cakes, 
fresh  littie  pats  of  butter  from  the 
nearest  finnn — cream !  and  to  crown 
all,  a  great  china  dish  fidl  of  the  last 
of  the  strawberries,  bluahingbehdnd 
their  fresh  wet  leaves.      Maonah, 
when  she  had  lingered  as  lon^  as  hss 
punctilious  good-breeding  would  per- 
mit, and  long  enough  to  be  very 
wrathful  with  Mrs  Atheling  for  in- 
tercepting a  shower  of  strawberries 
from  the  plates  of  Bell  and  Beau, 
retired  to  her  kitchen  slowly,  and 
drawing  achairbeforethefire,  though 
the  evening  still  was  sultry,  threw 
her  white  apron  over  her  head,  and 
had  her  deferred  and  relieving  **  cry." 
"Bless  you,  FU  love  um  afl,"  said 
Hannah,  with  a  succession  of  sobs, 
addressing  either  herself  or  some  un- 
seen famiBar,  with  whom  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  holding  long  conversa- 
tions.   "  But  it  ain't  Miss  Bridget— 
that's  the  truth!" 

The  ground  was  wet,  the  trees  wore 
damp,  everything  had  been  deluged 
with  the  shower  of  the  thunderstorm, 
and  Mrs  Atheling  did  not  at  all  think 
it  prudent  that  her  daughters  should 


go  out,  though  she  yielded  to  them. 
They  went  first  throu^  the  fertite 
garden,  where  Marian  thought  "ev 
thing"  grew— but  were  oblij    ' 
pause  in  their  researches  and 
what  ignorant  guesses  what 
thjV  *    ^}n^Q  unknown  chi 
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that  Bweet  nural  atmosphere  ''  after 
the  rain."  Though  it  waa  very  near 
BunBet,  the  bircU  were  all  a-twitter  in 
the  neighbouring  trees,  and  every- 
where around  them  rose  such  a  breath 
of  fragrance — onen-air  fragrance, 
fresh  and  cool  ana  sweet,  as  different 
from  the  incense  of  Mrs  Edgerley's 
conservatory  aa  it  was  from  anjrthing 
inBellevue.  Running  waters  trickled 
somewhere  out  of  signt— it  was  only 
the  "  runninff  of  the  paths  after  rain; 
and  yonder,  like  a  queen,  sitting  low 
in  a  sweet  humility,  was  the  silent 
town,  with  all  its  crowning  towers. 
The  sunshine,  which  still  lingered  on 
Hannah's  projecting  window  in  the 
roof,  had  left  Oxford  half  an  hour 
ago— and  down  over  the  black  dome, 
the  heaven-y-piercing  spire  and  lofty 
cupola,  came  soft  and  grey  the  sha- 
dow 01  the  night 

But  behind  them,  through  a  thick 
network  of  foliage,  there  were  gleams 
and  sparkles  oi  gold,  touching  ten- 
derly some  favourite  leaves  with  a 
green  like  the  green  of  spring,  and 
throwing  the  rest  into  a  shadowy 
blackness  against  the  half-smothered 
liffht  Manan  ran  into  the  house  to 
c^  Hannah,  begging  her  to  guide 
them  up  into  the  wood.  Agnes,  less 
curious,  stood  with  her  himd  upon 
the  gate,  looking  down  over  this 
wonderful  valley,  and  wondering  if  she 
had  not  seen  it  some  time  in  a  dream. 

"  Bless  you.  miss,  if  it  was  to  the 
world's  end !  criea  Hannah ;  "  but 
.  it  ain*t  fit  for  walking,  no  more  nor 
a  desert;  the  roads  is  woeful  by 
Badgeley ;  look  you  here !— nou^^ht  in 
this  wide  world  but  mud  and  cky." 

Marian  looked  in  dismay  at  the 
muddy  road.  "  It  will  not  be  dry 
for  a  week,**  said  the  disappointed 
b(E»auty ;  "  but,  Hannah,  come  here, 
now  mat  I  have  got  jou  out,  and  tell 
us  what  every  place  is— Agnes,  here's 
Hannah — and,  if  you  please,  which  is 
the  village^  and  which  is  the  HalL 
and  where  is  the  Old  Wood  House  1 

"Do  you  see  them  white  chim- 
neys— and  smokes  V*  said  Hannah ; 
"  they're  a-cooking  their  dinner  just, 
though  tea-time's  past — that's  the 
Bector^s.  But,  bless  your  heart,  you 
idn't  likely  to  see  the  Hall  from  here. 
There's  i^  the  park  and  all  the  trees 
atween  us  and  my  lord's." 

"  Do  the  pe(^le  uke  him,  Hannah  V* 
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asked  A^es  abruptly,  thinking  of 
her  friend. 

Hannah  paused  with  a  look  of 
alarm.  "  Tne  people — don't  mind 
nothink  about  nim,"  said  Hannah 
slowly.  "  Bless  us,  miss,  you  gave 
me  such  a  turn  !" 

Agnes  looked  curiously  in  the  old 
woman's  face  to  see  what  the  occa- 
sion of  this  "  turn "  might  be. 
Marian,  paying  no  such  attention, 
leaned  over  the  low  mossy  gate, 
looking  in  the  direction  of  the  Ola 
Wood  House.  They  were  quite  dia- 
posed  to  ei\joy  the  freedom  of  the 
"  country,"  and  were  neither  shawled 
nor  bonneted,  thoudi  the  fresh  dewy 
air  began  to  feel  the  chill  of  night 
Marian  leaned  out  over  the  gate, 
with  her  little  hand  thrust  up  under 
her  hair,  looking  into  the  oistance 
with  her  beautiful  smiling  eyes. 
The  road  which  passed  this  gate  was 
a  grassy  and  aanost  terraced  path, 
used  by  very  few  people,  and  dis- 
appearing abruptly  m  an  angle  just 
after  it  had  passed  the  Lodge.  Sud- 
denly emeigmj^  from  this  angle, 
with  a  step  which  feU  noiselessly  on 
the  wet  grass,  meeting  the  startled 
gaze  of  Marian  in  an  instantaneous 
and  ghost-like  appearance,  came  forth 
what  she  could  Bee  only  as,  against 
the  light,  the  figure  of  a  man,  hast- 
ening towards  the  high-road.  He 
idso  seemed  to  start  aa  he  perceived 
the  young  unknown  figures  in  the 
garden,  but  his  course  was  too  rapid 
to  permit  any  interchange  of  curio- 
sity. Marian  did  not  think  he  look- 
ed at  her  at  all  as  she  withdrew 
hastily  from  the  gate,  and  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  pause  an  instant  in 
his  rapid  walk ;  but  as  he  passed  he 
lifted  his  hat  — a  singular  gesture 
of  courtesy,  addresBed  to  no  one, 
like  the  salutation  of  a  young  king— 
and  disappeared  in  another  moment 
as  suddenly  as  he  came.  Agnes, 
attracted  by  her  sister's  low  unoon- 
Bcious  exclamation,  saw  him  as  well 
as  Marian — and  saw  him  as  little— 
for  neither  knew  anything  at  all 
of  his  appearance,  save  so  far  as  a 
vague  idea  of  height,  rapidity— and 
the  noble  small  head^  for  an  instant 
uncovered^  impresaed  their  imagina- 
tion. Botn  paused  with  a  breathlefls 
impulse  of  respect,  and  a  slight 
apprehensivenesB,  till  they  were  sure 
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he  must  be  out  of  hearing,  and  then 
both  turned  to  Hannah,  standing  in 
the  shadow  and  the  twilight,  and 
CTowin^  gradually  indistinct  all  but 
her  white  apron^with  one  unanimous 
exclamation,  "  Who  is  that?" 

Hannah  smoothed  down  her  apron 
once  more,  and  made  another  bob 
of  a  curtsey,  apparently  intended  for 
the  stranger.    '^Miss,**  said  Hannah, 
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'  that's  Mr  Louis — bless  hk 

leartr 

Then  the  old  womiui  tamed  aad 
went  in,  leaving  the  girls  by  than- 
selves  in  the  garden.  They  were  a 
little  timid  of  the  ^^at  calm  and  &- 
lence ;  they  almost  fancied  they  weie 
"  by  uiemselves," — not  in  the  gardai 
only,  but  in  this  whole  appaiem 
noiseless  world- 


OHAFTXB  XV. — THE  PARLOUR. 


And  with  an  excitement  which  they 
could  not  control,  the  two  girls  hast- 
ened in  to  the  Old  Lodge,  and  to 
Miss  Bridget's  dim  parlour,  where 
the  two  candles  shed  their  faint  sum- 
mer-evening light  over  Mr  Athelin^ 
reading  an  old  newspaper,  and 
Mamma  reclining  in  the  greiat  old 
easy-chair.  The  abstracted  mirror, 
as  loftily  withdrawn  from  common 
life  as  Mr  Endicott.  refused  to  give 
any  reflection  of  these  good  people 
sitting  far  below  in  their  middle- 
aged  and  respectable  quietness,  but 
owned  a  momentary  vision  of  Agnes 
and  Marian,  as  they  came  in  with  a 
little  haste  and  eagerness  at  the 
half-open  door. 

But,  after  all,  to  be  very  much 
excited,  to  hasten  in  to  tell  one's 
father  and  mother,  with  the  heart 
beating  faster  than  usual  against 
one's  breast,  and  to  have  one's  story 
c^mly  received  with  an  "  Indeed,  my 
dear !  is  rather  damping  to  youth- 
ful enthusiasm;  and  reall^r,  to  tell 
the  truth,  there  was  nothing  at  all 
extraordinary  in  the  fact  of  Louis 
passing  by  a  door  so  near  the  great 
nouse  which  was  his  own  distasteful 
home.  It  was  not  at  all  a  marvel- 
lous circumstance;  and  as  for  his 
salutation,  though  that  was  remark- 
able^ and  caught  their  imaginations, 
Manan  whispered  that  she  had  no 
doubt  it  was  Loms's  "  way." 

They  began,  accordingly,  to  look 
at  the  slender  row  of  books  in  one 
small  open  shelf  above  the  little 
cabinet.  The  books  were  in  old  rich 
bindings,  and  were  of  a  kind  of 
reading  quite  unknown  to  Agnes 
and  Marian.  There  were  two  (odd) 
volumes  of  the  Spectator^  Hassela^, 
the  Poems  of  Shenstone,  the  Sermons 
of  Blair;   besides  these,  a  French 


copy  of  Thomas-k-Eempis,  the  ZTo/y 
Living  and  Dving  of  Jeremy  Taylor, 
and  one  of  the  quaint  little  bodes 
of  Sir  Thomas  Brown.     Thrust  in 
hastily   beside   these    ancient    and 
well-attired  volumes  were  two  whidi 
looked  surreptitious,  and  which  were 
consequently    examined    with     the 
greatest  eagerness.    One  turned  out, 
somewhat  disappointingly,  to  be  a 
volume  of  Itahan  exercis^  an  old, 
old  school-book,  inscribed,  in  a  small, 
pretty,  but  somewhat  faltering  ftani- 
nine  handwriting  —  handwriting  <rf 
the  last  century — with  the  name  of 
Anastasia  Rivers,  with  a  B.  A.  be- 
neath,  which  doubtless    stood    f<H^ 
Bridget  Atheling,  though  it  seemed 
to   imply,  with   a   kindly   sort    of 
blundering  comicality   sad    enoo^ 
now,  that  Anastasia  Rivers,  though 
she  was  no  great  hand  at  her  ex^- 
cises,  had  taken  a  degree.  The  other 
volume    was    of    more   immediate 
interest    It  was  one  of  those  good 
and  exemplary  novels,  ameliorated 
Pamelas,  whi^  virtuous  old  ladles 
were  wont  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
virtuous  young  ones,  and  which  was 
calculated  to  ^  instruct  as  well  as  to 
amuse"   the  unfortunate    mind  of 
youtL     Marian   seized   upon   this 
Fatherless  Fanny  with  an  instant 
appropriation,  and  in  ten  minutes 
was  deep  in  its  endless  perplexities. 
Agnes,  who  would  have  been  veiy 
glad  of  the  novel,  languidly  took 
aown  ihQ  Spectator  instead.     Yes, 
we  are  obliged  to  confess — ^languidly 
— for,  with  an  excited  mind  upon  a 
lovely  summer- night,  with  aU  the 
stars  shining  without,  and  only  two 
pale  candles  within,   and  Mamma 
visibly  dropping  to  sleep  in  the  SMV 
chair— who,  we  demand,  wogl^Mk 
prefer,  even  to  Steele  and  r^^^^x 
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the  mazy  mysteries  of  the  Minerva 
Press) 

And  Agnes  did  not  get  on  with  her 
reading ;  she  saw  visibly  before  her 
eyes  Marian  skimming  with  an  eager 
interest  the  pages  of  her  novel 
She  heard  Papa  mstling  his  news- 
paper, watched  the  faint  flicker  of 
the  candles,  and  was  aware  of  the 
very  gentle  nod  by  which  Mamma 
gave  evidence  of  the  condition  of  A^ 
thoughts.  Agnes's  imagination,  never 
averse  to  wandering,  ^braved  off  into 
speculations  concerning  tne  old  lady 
and  her  old  pupil,  and  all  the  life, 
unknown  and  unrecorded^  which 
had  happed  within  these  quiet  walls. 
Altogewer  it  was  somewhat  hard  to 
understand  the  connection  between 
the  Athelings  and  the  Riverses — 
whether  some  secret  of  family  histoiy 
lay  involved  in  it  or  if  it  was  only 
the  familiar  bona  formed  a  genera- 
tion affo  between  teacher  and  child. 
And  this  Louis ! — ^his  sudden  appear- 
ance and  disappearance — ^his  pnncely 
recognition  as  of  new  subjects.  A^es 
made  nothing  whatever  of  her  ib'ptC' 
UUor — her  mind  was  possessed  and 
restless]  —  and  by-and-by,  curious, 
impatient,  and  a  tittle  excited,  she 
left  the  room  with  an  idea  of  hasten- 
ing up-stairs  to  the  chamber  window, 
and  looking  out  upon  the  night.  But 
the  door  of  the  kitchen  stood  in- 
vitingly open,  and  Hannah,  who  had 
been  waiting,  slightly  expectant  of 
some  visit,  was  to  be  seen  within, 
rising  up  hastily  with  old-fashioned 
resp^  and  a  little  wistiiilness.  Ag- 
nes, though  she  was  a  youns  lady  of 
literary  tastes,  and  liked  to  look  out 
upon  moon  and  stars  with  the  va^e 
sentiment  of  youth,  had,  notwith- 
standing, a  wholesome  relish  for 
gossip,  and  was  more  pleased  with 
talk  of  other  people  than  we  are  dis- 
posed to  confess ;  so  she  had  small 
nesitation  in  chancing  her  course 
and  joining  Hamuui— that  homely 
Hannah  boobing  her  odd  little  cart- 
sevj  and  smoothmg  down  her  bright 
white  apron,  in  the  full  glow  of  the 
kitchen-fire. 

This  kitchen  was  indeed  the  only 
really  bright  room  in  the  Old  Wood 
Lodge,  having  one  strip  of  carpet  only 
on  its  white  and  sanded  floor,  a  large 
deal  table,  white  and  spotless,  and 
wooden  cnurs    hard  and  clear  as 
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Hannah's  own  toil-worn  but  most 
kindly  hands.  There  was  an  old- 
fashioned  settle  by  the  chimney  cor- 
ner, a  small  bit  of  looking-glass 
hanging  up  by  the  window,  and 
gleams  of  ruddy  copper,  and  homely 
covers  of  white  metal,  polished  as 
bright  as  silver,  ornamenting  the 
walls.  ELannah  wiped  a  chair  which 
needed  no  wiping,  and  set  it  directly 
in  front  of  the  fire  for  "Miss,"  but 
would  not  on  any  account  be  so  "  un- 
mannerly **  as  to  sit  down  herself  in 
the  voung  lady's  presence.  Agnes 
vnaeij  contented  herself  with  leaning 
on  the  chair,  and  smiled  with  a  littte 
embarrassment  at  Hannah's  courtesy ; 
it  was  not  at  all  disagreeable,  but  it 
was  somewhat  different  from  Susan 
at  home. 

"  Fve  been  looking  at  'um,  miss," 
said  Hannah,  *'  sleepmg  like  angels ; 
there  ain't  no  difference  that  I  can 
see :  they  look,  as  nigh  as  can  be, 
botnof  anage. 

"They  are  twins,"  said  Agnes, 
finding  out,  with  a  smile,  that  Han- 
nah's thoughts  were  taken  up.  not 
about  Louis  and  Rachel,  but  Bell  and 
Bean. 

At  this  information  Hannah  bright- 
ened into  positive  delight.  "Cnil- 
der's  ne'er  been  in  this  house,"  said 
Hannah.  " till  this  day:  and  twins 
is  a  douDle  blessing.  Tnere  ain't  no 
more,  miss)  But  bless  us  all,  the  time 
between  them  darlins  and  you  !" 

"  We  have  one  brother,  besides — 
and  a  great  many  little  brothers  and 
sisters  in  heaven,"  said  Agnes,  grow- 
ing veiy  grave,  as  they  all  did  when 
they  spoke  of  the  dead. 

Hannah  drew  closer  with  a  sympa- 
thetic curiosity.  "  K  that  ain't  a  heart- 
break, there's  none  in  this  world," 
said  Hannah.  "Bless  their  dear 
hearts,  it's  best  for  them.  Was  it  a 
fever  then,  miss,  or  a  catching  sick- 
ness 1  Dear,  dear,  if  s  all  one,  when 
they're  gone,  what  it  was." 

"Hannah,  you  must  never  speak  of 
it  to  mamma,"  said  Agnes j  "we 
used  to  be  so  sad — so  sad.!  till  God 
sent  Bell  and  Beau.  Do  you  know 
Miss  Rachel  at  the  Hall?  her  brother 
and  she  are  twins  too." 

"Yes,  miss,"  said  Hannah^  with 
a  slight  curtserjr,  and  becoming  at 
once  very  laoomc. 

"  And  we  know  her,"  said  Agnee,  a 
20 
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little  confused  by  the  old  woman's 
sudden  quietness.  **  I  suppose  that 
was  her  brother  who  passed  to- 
night." 

**  Ay,  poor  lad  ! "  Hannah's  heart 
seemed  once  more  a  little  moved, 
"  They  say  Miss  is  to  be  a  play-act- 
ress, and  1  can't  abide  her  for  giving 
in  to  it ;  but  Mr  Louis,  bless  him  ! 
he  ought  to  be  a  king." 

"  You  like  him,  then  1 "  asked 
Agnes  eagorly. 

"  Ay,  p()or  boy  ! "  Hannah  went 
away  hastily  to  the  table,  where,  in 
a  china  basin,  in  their  cool  crisp 
green,  lay  tlie  homely  salads  of  the 
garden,  about  to  be  arranged  for 
supper.  A  tray  covered  ¥rith  a  snow- 
white  cloth,  and  a  small  pile  of  eggs, 
waited  in  hospitable  preimration  for 
the  same  meuL  Hannah,  who  had 
been  so  long  in  possession,  felt  like  a 
humble  mistre^  of  the  house,  exer- 
cising the  utmost  bounties  of  her 
hospitality  towards  her  new  guests. 
"Least  said 's best  about  them,  dear," 
said  Hannah,  growing  more  familiar 
as  she  grew  a  little  excited — "  but. 
Lord  bless  us,  it's  enough  to  craze  a 
poor  body  to  see  the  likes  of  hina, 
with  such  a  spirit,  kept  out  o*  his 
rights." 

"  What  are  his  rights,  Hannah?" 
cried  Agnes,  with  new  and  anxious 
interest :  this  threw  quite  a  new  light 
upon  the  subject. 

Hannah  turned  round  a  little  per- 
plexed. "  Tell  the  truth,  I  dun  know 
no  more  nor  a  baby,"  said  Hannah  ; 
"  but  Miss  Bridget,  she  was  well  ac- 
quaint in  all  the  ways  of  them,  and 
sne  ever  upheld,  when  his  name  was 
named,  that  my  lord  kep*  him  out  of 
his  rights." 

"And  what  did  he  say?"  asked 
Agnes. 

"  Nay,  child,"  said  the  old  wo- 
man, "it  ain't  no  business  of  mine 
to  tell  tales ;  and  Miss  Bridget  had 
more  sense  nor  all  the  men  oflaming 
I  ever  heard  tell  of.  She  knew  better 
than  to  put  wickedness  into  his  mind. 
He's  a  handsome  lad  and  a  kind,  is 
Mr  Louis ;  but  I  wouldn't  be  my 
lord,  no,  not  for  aU  Banburyshire,  if 
rd  done  that  boy  a  wrong." 

"  Then,  do  you  think  LDrd  Winter- 
bourne  has  not  done  him  a  wrong  1 " 
said  Agnes,  thoroughly  bewildered. 
.  Hannah   turned  round  upon  her 
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suddenly,  with  a  handful  oi  herbs 
and  a  knife  in  her  other  hand. 
"  Mi^  he's  an  \mlawM  child  !  ** 
said  Hannali,  with  the  most  melo- 
dnunatic  effectiveness.  Agnes  inTc^- 
untarily  drew  back  a  step,  and  feH 
the  blood  rush  to  her  face.  When 
she  had  delivered  herself  of  this 
startling  whisper,  Hannah  returned 
to  her  homely  occupatioii,  talking  in 
an  under-tone  all  the  while. 

"  Ay,  poor  lad,  there's  none  can 
mend  that,"  said  Hannah ;  "  he's  kep* 
out  of  his  rights,  and  never  a  man 
can  help  him.  If  it  ain't  enoo^  to 
put  him  wild,  /  dun  know." 

"  And  are  you  c^uite  sure  of  that  ? 
Does  everybody  think  him  a  son  of 
Lord  Winterboume's  ] "  said  Annies. 

"  Wellj  miss,  my  lord's  not  lite  to 
own  to  it— to  sKame  hisself,"  said 
Hannah ;  "  but  they're  none  so  full 
of  charity  at  the  Hall  as  to  bother 
with  other  folkses  children.  My 
lord's  kep'  him  since  they  were 
babies,  and  sent  the  lawyer  hisself 
to  fetch  him  when  Mr  Liouis  ran 
away.  Bless  you,  no;  there  ain't  no 
doubt  about  it.  Whose  son  else 
could  he  be?" 

"  But  if  that  was  true,  he  would 
have  no  rights.  And  what  did  Miss 
Bridget  mean  by  rights?"  asked 
Agnes,  in  a  very  low  tone,  blushing; 
and  half  ashamed  to  speak  of  sudi  a 
suW  ect  at  all 

Hannah,  however,  who  did  not 
share  in  all  the  opinions  of  respecta- 
bility, but  had  a  leaning  rather,  in 
the  servant  view  of  the  question,  to 
the  pariah  of  the  great  old  house, 
took  up  somewhat  sharply  this  un- 
guarded  opinion.  "  Miss,  said  Han- 
nah, "  you'll  not  tell  me  that  there 
ain't  no  rights  belonging  Mr  Louis. 
The  queen  on  the  throne  would  be 
glad  of  the  likes  of  him  for  a  prince 
and  an  heir ;  and  Miss  Bridget  was 
well  acquaint  in  all  the  ways  of  the 
Ri  verses,  and  was  as  fine  to  hear  as  a 
printed  book :  for  the  matter  of  that," 
added  Hannah,  solemnly  "  Miss 
Taesie,  though  she  would  not  go 
through  the  park  gates  to  save  her 
life,  had  a  leaning  to  Mr  Louis 
too." 

"  And  who  is  ]\iGss  Taesie  ? "  said 
Agnes. 

"  Miss,"  said  Hannah,  in  a  veiy 
grave  and  reproving  tone,  "you're 
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little  acauaint  with  our  ways;  it 
ain't  my  Dusiness  to  go  into  stories— 
you  ask  your  papa." 

"  So  I  will,  Hannah  :  but  who  is 
Miss  Taesie?  asked  Agnes  again, 
with  a  smile. 

Hannah  answered  only  by  placing 
her  salad  on  the  tray,  and  carrying 
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it  solemnly  to  the  parlour.  Amused 
and  interested,  A^es  stood  by  the 
kitchen  fireside  tmnldn^  over  what 
she  had  heard^  and  simling  as  she 
mused ;  for  Miss  Taesie,  no  doubt, 
was  the  Honourable  Anastasia  Rivers, 
beneath  whose  name,  in  the  old 
exercise-book,  stood  that  odd  B.  A- 


CHAPTER  XVI. — WINTERBOUBNE. 


The  next  day  the  family  walked 
forth  in  a  body,  to  make  acquaintance 
with  the  "  new  neighbourhood." 
There  was  Papa  and  Mamma  first  of 
all,  Mrs  Atheling  extremely  well 
dressed,  and  in  aB  the  cheerful  ex- 
citement of  an  unaccustomed  holiday ; 
and  then  came  Agnes  and  Marian, 

§  leased  and  curious — and  wild  with 
elight,  little  Bell  and  Beau.  Hannah, 
who  was  very  near  as  much  delighted 
as  the  children,  stood  at  the  door 
looking  after  them  as  they  turned  the 
angle  of  the  grassy  jjath.  When 
they  were  quite  out  of  sight,  Hannah 
returned  to  her  kitchen  with  a  brisk 
step,  to  compound  the  most  delicious 
of  possible  puddings  for  their  early 
dinner.  It  was  worth  while  now  to 
exercise  those  half-forgotten  gifts  of 
cookery  which  had  been  lost  upon 
Miss  Bridget ;  and  when  everythmg 
was  ready,  Hannah,  instead  of  her 
black  ribbon,  put  new  white  bows  in 
her  cap.  At  sight  of  the  young 
people,  and,  above  all.  the  children, 
and  in  the  strange  delightful  bustle 
of  "  a  full  house,"  hard-featured 
Hannah,  kind  and  nomely^  renewed 
her  youth. 

The  father  and  mother  sent  their 
children  on  before  them,  and  made 
progress  slowly,  recalling  and  remem- 
Denng  everything.  As  for  Agnes 
and  Marian,  they  hastened  forward 
with  irregular  and  fluctuating  curio- 
sity— loitering  one  moment,  and  run- 
ning another,  but,  after  their  diflferent 
fashion,  taking  note  of  all  they  saw. 
And  between  the  vtmguard  and  the 
rearguard  a  most  unsteady  main 
body,  fluttering  over  the  grass  like 
two  butterflies  as  they  ran  back  and 
forward  from  Agnes  and  Marian  to 
Papa  and  Mamma  "  with  flicht^rin' 
noise  and  glee,"  came  Bell  and  Beau. 
These  smaU  people,  with  handfuls  of 
buttercups  and  clovertops  always 
running   through   their  rosy  little 


fingers,  were  to  be  traced  alon^  their 
devious  and  imcertain  path  by  the 
droppings  of  these  humble  posies, 
and  were  in  a  state  of  perfect  ana 
unalloyed  ecstasy.  The  uttle  family 
procession  came  past  the  Old  Wood 
House,  which  was  a  large  white 
square  building,  a  great  deal  loftier, 
larger,  and  more  pretending  than 
their  own ;  in  fact,  a  great  house  in 
comparison  with  their  cottage.  Round 
two  sides  (rf  it  appeared  the  prettiest 
of  trim  gardens— a  little  world  of 
velvet  lawn,  clipped  yews,  and  glow- 
ing flower-beds.  The  windows  were 
entirely  obscured  with  close  Venetian 
blinds,  partially  excused  by  the  sun- 
shine, but  turning  a  most  jealous  and 
inscrutable  blanfaiess  to  the  eyes  of 
the  new  inhabitants ;  and  close  be- 
hind the  house  clustered  the  trees  of 
the  park.  As  they  passed,  looking 
earnestly  at  the  house,  some  one  came 
out— a  very  young  man,  unmistak- 
ably clerical,  with  a  stiff  white  band 
under  his  monkish  chin,  a  waistcoat 
which  was  very  High  Church,  and 
the  blandest  of  habitual  smiles.  He 
looked  at  the  strangers  urbanely,  m  ith 
a  half  intention  of  addressing  them. 
The  girls  were  not  learned  in  Church 
politics,  yet  they  recognised  the 
priestly  appearance  of  the  smiling 
young  clergyman ;  and  Agnes,  for 
ner  part,  contemplated  him  with  a 
secret  disappointment  and  dismay. 
Mr  Rivers  nimself  was  said  to  be 
High  Church.  Could  this  be  Mr 
Rivers)  He  passed,  however,  and 
left  them  to  guess  vainly  ;  and  Papa 
and  Mamma,  whose  slow  and  steady 
pace  threatened  every  now  and  then 
to  outstrip  these  irregular,  rapid 
young  footsteps,  came  up  and  pressed 
them  onwjurd,  "  How  strange ! "  Ma- 
rian exclaimed  involimtaruy  :  "  if 
that  is  he,  I  am  disappointed :  but 
how  fiinny  to  meet  them  both  I ' 
And  then   Marian   blushed   and 
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laughed  aloud,  half  ashamed  to  be 
detected  in  this  evident  allusion  to 
BacheFs  castles  in  the  air.  Her 
laugh  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
countiywoman  who  just  then  came 
out  to  the  door  of  a  little  wayside 
cottage.  She  made  them  a  little  bob 
of  a  curtsey,  like  Hannah's,  and  asked 
if  theywanted  to  see  the  church, "  'cause 
I  don't  think  the  gentlemen  would 
mind,"  said  the  clerk's  wife,  the  privi- 
leged bearer  of  the  ecclesiastical  keys ; 
and  Mr  Atheling,  hearing  the  Ques- 
tion, answered  over  the  heads  of  his 
daughters,  yes,  certainlv  they  would 
^0.  So  they  all  went  alter  her  duti- 
fully over  the  style,  and  along  a  field- 
path  by  a  rustling  growth  of  wheat, 
spotted  with  red  poppies,  for  which 
^ell  and  3eau  sighed  and  cried  in 
vaiiL  and  came  at  last  to  a  pretty 
small  church,  of  the  architectural 
style  and  period  of  which  this  be- 
nighted family  were  most  entirely 
ignorant.  Mr  Atheling  indeed  had  a 
vague  idea  that  it  was  "  Gothic,"  but 
would  not  have  liked  to  commit  him- 
self even  to  that  general  principle — 
for  the  days  of  reu^ous  architecture 
and  churcn  restorations  were  all  since 
Mr  Atheling's  time. 

They  went  in  accordingly  imder  a 
low  round-arched  doorway,  solenm 
and  ponderous,  entirely  unconscious 
of  the  "  tressured  ornament"  which 
antiquaries  came  far  to  see ;  and,  look- 
ing with  a  certain  awe  at  the  heavy 
and  solemn  arches  of  the  little  old 
Saxon  church,  were  rather  more 
personally  attracted,  we  are  pained 
to  confess,  by  a  group  of  gentlemen 
within  the  sacred  verge  of  the  chan- 
cel, discussing  something  with  so- 
lemnity and  earnestness,  as  if  it 
were  a  question  of  life  and  death. 
Foremost  in  this  group,  but  occupy- 
ing,  as  it  seemed,  rather  an  explana- 
tory  and  apologetic  place,  and  listen- 
ing with  evident  anxiety  to  the 
deliverance  of  the  others,  was  a  young 
man  of  commanding  appearance,  ex- 
tremely tall,  with  a  little  of  the  look 
of  ascetic  abstraction  which  belongs 
to  the  loftier  members  of  the  veiy 
high  High  Church.  As  the  Athel- 
ings  approached  rather  timidly  under 
the  escort  of  their  humble  guide,  this 
gentleman  eyed  them,  with  a  mixture 
of  observation  and  haughtiness,  as 
thoy  might  have  been  eyed  by  the 
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X)roprietor  of  the  domain.  Then  k 
rec(^nised  Mr  Atheling  with  ani^ft 
recognition  as  the  same  reigning  kid 
and  master  might  bestow  upon  ai 
intruder  who  was  (mly  tnintalren  and 
not  presumptuous.  The  father  of  ^ 
f anuly  rose  to  the  occanon,  his  ocknr 
increased :  he  drew  hiniBelf  up,  and 
made  a  formal  but  really  dignified 
bow  to  the  youn^  clerg^noian.  The 
little  group  of  advisers  md  not  pause 
a  minute  in  their  diseussion;  and  odd 
words,  which  they  were  not  in  ikt 
habit  of  hearing,  fell  ui>on  the  eaxt 
of  A^es  and  Marian.  ^*  Bad  in  as 
archaic  point  of  view— extremely  bad  ; 
and  I  never  can  forgive  errors  <rf  de- 
tail:  the  best  examples  are  so  acceaBi- 
ble,  said  one  gentleman.  "  I  do  not 
agree  with  you.  I  remember  an  in- 
stance at  Amiens,"  interrupted  an- 
other. "  Amiens,  my  dear  mr  J— ex- 
actly what  I  mean  to  say"  cned  the 
first  speaker ;  *'  behind  the  data  d 
Winterboume  a  couple  of  hundred 
years — late  work— a  debased  style. 
In  a  church  of  this  period  eveiything 
ought  to  be  severe. 

And  accordingly  there  were  severe 
Apostles  in  the  painted  windows— 
those  slender  lancet  "lights"  which 
at  this  moment  dazzled  the  eyes  d 
A^es  and  Marian ;   and  the  new 
samts  in  the  new  little  niches  wcrl 
so  far  as  austerity  went,  a  great  deal 
more  correct  and  true  to  their  "  period* 
than  even  the  old  saints,  wi^oot 
noses,  and  sorely  worn  with  weather 
and  irreverence,  who  were  as  ^mitt 
early  English  as  the  stout  old  walla 
But  Manan  Atheling  had  no  compre- 
hension of  this  kind  of  severity.    She 
shrunk  away  from  the  altar  in  its  ze- 
ligious  gloom— the  altar  with  its  tall 
candlesticks,  and  its  cloth,  which  wa« 
stiff"  with  embroidery — ^marveUing  in 
her  innocent  imagination  over  some 
vague   terror  of  punishments  and 
penances  in  a  church  where  "  every- 
thing ought  to  be  sevwu"  Marian  took 
care  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  her 
father  and  mother,  as  they  passed 
again  the  academic  group  discussing 
the  newly  restored  sedilia,  which  was 
not  Quite  true  in  point  of  "  detail," 
and  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief  when 
she  was  safely  outside  tihese  dangeioos 
walls.    "The  Eectorl  that  was  ikt 
Hector.  Oh  Agnes !"  cried  Marian,  ad 
Papa  announced  the  dxefidM  jtHMk 
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gence ;  and  the  younger  sister,  horror- 
stricken,  and  with  ereat  pity,  looked 
^rmpathetically  in  Agnes  s  face.  Al- 
lies nerself  was  mov^  to  look  back 
at  the  tall  central  figure,  using  for  a 
dais  the  elevation  of  that  cmmceL 
She  smiled,  but  she  was  a  little 
startled — and  the  girls  went  on  to  the 
village,  and  to  glance  through  the 
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trees  at  the  great  park  surrounding 
the  Hall,  with  not  nearly  so  much 
conversation  as  at  the  beginning  of 
thdr  enterprise.  But  it  was  with  a 
sigh  instead  of  a  laugh  that  Marian 
repeated,  when  they  went  home  to 
dinner  and  Hannah's  magnificent 
pudding—"  So,  Agnes,  we  have  seen 
them  both." 


CHAPTER  XVn.— THE  CLBROT. 


Several  weeks  after  this  ^ased 
very  quietly  over  the  Old  Wood 
Looge  and  its  new  inhabitants.  They 
saw  "  Mr  Louis,*'  always  a  rapid  and 
sudden  apparition,  pass  now  and 
then  before  their  windows,  and  some- 
times received  a^in  that  slight  pass- 
ing courtesy  which  nobody  could  re- 
turn, as  it  was  addressed  to  nobody, 
and  only  disclosed  a  certain  careless 
yet  courteous  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  young  prince  that  they  were 
there  ;  and  mey  saw  the  Rector  on 
the  quiet  country  Sabbath-days  in  his 
ancient  little  church,  with  its  old 
heavy  arches,  and  its  new  and  dainty 
restorations,  "  intoning "  after  the 
loftiest  fashion,  and  preaching  strange 
little  sermons  of  subdued  yet  oft^ 
vehement  and  impatient  eloquence- 
addresses  which  came  from  a  caged 
and  fiexyspiriiL  and  had  no  business 
there.    The  Winterboume  villagers 

rd  at  his  Reverence  as  he  flung 
thunderbolts  over  their  heads, 
and  Ms  Reverence  came  down  now 
and  then  from  a  wild  uncertain  voy- 
age heavenward,  down,  down,  with  a 
sudden  dreary  plunge,  to  look  at  all 
the  blank  rustical  races,  slumberous 
or  wondering,  and  chafe  himself  with 
fiery  attempts  to  come  down  to  their 
level,  and  do  his  duty  to  his  rural 
flock.  With  a  certain  vague  under- 
standing of  some  great  strife  and 
tumult  in  this  dissatisfied  and  trou- 
bled spirit,  Agnes  Atheling  followed 
him  in  the  sudden  outbursts  of  his 
natural  oratory,  and  in  the  painful 
curb  and  drawing-up  by  which  he 
seemed  to  awake  and  come  to  him- 
selC  Though  she  was  no  student  of 
duuacter,  this  young  genius  could 
not  restrain  a  tmrob  of  symiMthj  for 
the  imprisoned  and  uncertain  intel- 
lect bes^ng  its  wings  before  her  veiy 
eye&    Intdlect  of  the  very  highest 


order  was,  without  question,  errant 
in  that  humble  pulpit — errant,  eager, 
disquieted — an  eagle  flying  at  the  sun. 
The  simpler  soul  of  genius  vaguely 
comprehended  it,  and  rose  with  hal& 
respectful,  half-compassionating  sym- 
patny,tomarktheconflict.  Thefannly 
mother  was  not  half  satisfied  with 
these  preachings,  and  greatly  lament- 
ed that  the  omj  church  within  their 
reach  should  be  so  painfully  "  high," 
and  so  decidedly  objectionable.  Mrs 
Atheling's  soul  was  gpeved  within 
her  at  the  tall  candlesticks,  and  even 
the  "  severe"  Apostles  in  the  win- 
dows were  somewhat  appalling  to 
this  excellent  Protestant,  ohe  listen- 
ed with  a  certain  dignifieddisapproval 
to  the  sermons,  not  much  remarking 
their  special  features  but  contenting 
herseu  with  a  general  censure.  Man- 
an  too,  who  md  not  pretend  to  be 
intellectual,  wondered  a  little  like  the 
other  people,  and  though  she  could 
not  resist  the  excitement  of  this  un- 
usual eloquence,  gazed  blankly  at  the 
preacher  after  it  was  over,  not  at  all 
sure  if  it  was  right,  and  marvelling 
what  he  could  mean.  Agnes  alone, 
who  could  by  no  means  have  told 
you  what  he  meant — ^whodidnot  even 
understand,  and  certainly  could  not 
have  explained  in  words  her  own  in- 
terest in  the  irregular  prelection — 
vaguely  followed  him  nevertheless 
with  an  intuitive  and  unexplainable 
comprehension.  They  had  never  ex- 
changed words,  and  the  lofty  and 
self-absorbed  Rector  knew  nothing  of 
the  tenants  of  the  Old  Wood  Lodge ; 
yet  he  began  to  look  towards  the 
comer  whence  that  intelligent  and 
watching  face  flashed  upon  nis  maze 
of  vehement  and  uncertain  thought. 
He  began  to  look,  as  a  relief,  for  the 
upwara  glance  of  those  awed  yet  pity- 
ingeyesj  which  followed  him,  yetsome- 
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how,  in  their  simplicity,  were  always 
before  him,  steadlastly  shining  in  the 
calm  and  deep  assurance  of  a  higher 
world  than  his.  It  was  not  by  any 
means,  at  this  moment,  a  joung  man 
and  a  young  woman  lookmg  at  each 
other  with  die  mutual  sympathy  and 
mutual  difference  of  nature ;  it  was 
Genius,  sweet,  human,  and  universal, 
tender  in  the  dews  of  youth — and 
Intellect,  nervous,  fiery,  impatient, 
straining  like  a  Hercules  after  the 
Divine  gift,  which  came  to  the  other 
sleeping,  as  God  gives  it  to  His  be- 
loved. 

The  Curate  of  Winterboume  was 
the  most  admirable  foil  to  his  rever- 
end principal.  This  young  and  fer- 
vent churchman  would  g&dly  have 
sat  in  the  lower  seat  of  the  restored 
sedilia,  stone  cold  and  cushionless,  at 
any  risk  of  rheumatism,  had  not  his 
reverence  the  Rector  put  a  decided 
interdict  upon  so  extreme  an  example 
of  rigid  Anglicanism.  As  it  was.  Lis 
bland  and  satisfied  youthftd  face  in 
the  reading-desk  made  the  strangest 
contrast  in  the  world  to  that  dark, 
impetuous,  and  troubled  countenance, 
lowering  in  handsome  gloom  firom  the 

Eulpit.  The  common  people,  who 
eld  the  Rector  in  awe,  took  comfort 
in  the  presence  of  the  Curate,  who 
knew  au  the  names  of  all  the  children, 
and  was  rather  pleased  than  troubled 
when  they  made  so  bold  as  to  speak 
to  him  about  a  place  for  Sally,  or  a 
'prenticeship  for  John.     His   own 

E roper  place  in  the  world  had  fallen 
appily  to  this  urbane  and  satisfied 
young  gentleman.  He  was  a  parish 
priest  Dom  and  intended,  and  ac- 
cordingly there  was  not  a  better 
parish  priest  in  all  Banbuiyshire  than 
the  reverend  Eustace  Mead.  While 
the  Rector  only  played  and  fretted 
over  these  pretty  toysof  revived  AneJ  i- 
canism,  with  whicn  he  was  not  able 
to  occupy  his  rapid  and  impetuous 
intellect,  they  sufficed  to  make  a 
pleasant  reserve  of  interest  in  the 
life  of  the  Curate,  who  was  by  no 
means  an  impersonation  of  intellect, 
though  he  had  an  acute  and  practical 
little  mind  of  his  own.  much  more  at 
his  command  than  the  mind  of  Mr 
Rivers  was  at  his.  And  the  Curate 
preached  devout  little  sermons, 
which  the  rustical  people  did  not 
"ape  at  \  while  the  Rector,  out  of  all 
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question,  and  to  the  perception  of 
everybody,  was,  in  the  most  emi^uUk 
sense  of  the  words,  the  wrong  man  in 
the  wrong  place. 

So  far  as  time  had  yet  gone^  the 
only  intercourse  with  their  neigh- 
bours held  by  the  Athelings  was  at 
church,  and  their  nearest  neighbours 
were  those  clerical  people  w1h>  occn- 
pied  the  Old  Wood   Honse.       Mr 
Kiverswas  said  to  have  a  sister  Hving 
with  him,  but  she  was  '^  a  great  in- 
valid,** and  never  visible ;  and  on  no 
occasion,  since  his  new  pariahionen 
arrived,  nad  the  close  Venetian  blinds 
been  raosed,  or  the  house  opened  it» 
eyes.    There  it  stood  in  the  sonahine, 
in  that  most  verdant  of  trim  old  gar- 
dens, which  no  one  ever  walked  in, 
nor,  according  to  appearances,  ever 
saw,  with  its  three  rows  of  cloa&d 
windows,  blankly  green,  secluded  and 
forbidding,  which  no  one  within  ever 
seemed  tempted  to  open  to  the  siweet- 
est  of  morning  breezea,  or  the  fra- 
grant coolness  of  the  night     Agnes, 
taking  the  privilege  of  her  crafi,  was 
much  disposed   to     suspect     some 
wonderful  secret  or  mystery  in  this 
monkish  and  ascetic  habitation ;  bat 
it  was  not  difficult  to  guess  the  se- 
cret of  the  Rector,  and  there  was 
not   a   morsel  of  mystery  in   the 
bland  countenance  of  smilinir  Mr 
Mead. 

By  this  time  Mrs  Atheling  and  her 
children  were  alone.    Papa  had  ex- 
hausted his  holiday,  and  with  a  mix- 
ture of  pl(*a8ure  and  unwillingne» 
returned    to  his  office  duties ;  and 
Mamma,  though  she  had  so  much  en- 
joyment of  the  country,  which  was 
"  so  good  for  the  children,**  b^i:an  to 
sigh  a  little  for  her  other  household, 
to  marvel  much  how  Susan  used  her 
supremacy,   and  to  be  seized  with 
great  compunctions  now  and  then  as 
to  the  cruelty  "  of  leaving  your  father 
and  Charlie  by  themselves  so  long." 
The  only  thing  which  really  recon- 
ciled the  good  wife  to  this  desertion, 
was  the  fact  that  Charlie  himself, 
without  any  solicitation,  and  in  fact 
rather  against  his  will,  was  to  have 
a  week*s  holiday  at  Michaelmas,  and 
of  course  looked  forward  in  his  turn 
to  the  Old  Wood  Lodge.    MreAthel- 
in^  had  made  up  her  mind  to  return 
with  her  son,  and  was  at  present  in  a 
state  of  considerable  doubt  and  per- 
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plexity  touching  Agnes  and  Marian, 
Bell  and  Beau.  Ijie  roses  on  the 
cheeks  of  the  little  people  had  blos- 
somed so  sweetly  since  they  came  to 
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the  country,  Mrs  Atheling  almost 
thought  she  could  trust  her  darlings 
to  Hannah,  and  that  '^  another  month 
would  do  uiem  no  harm.** 


CHAPrSB  XTin.— ▲  KBW  FBIEm). 


September  had  begun,  but  my  lord 
and  his  expected  guests  had  not  yet 
arrived  at  the  HalL  Much  talk  and 
great  preparations  were  reported  in 
the  village,  and  came  in  httle  rivu- 
lets of  intelligence,  through  Hannah 
and  the  humble  merchants  of  the 
place,  to  the  Old  Wood  Lodge ;  but 
Afi^ies  and  Marian,  who  had  not  con- 
trived to  write  to  ner,  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  Rachel,  and  vainly 
peeped  in  at  the  great  gates  of  the 
park  early  and  late,  for  the  small 
rapid  figure  which  had  made  so  great 
an  impression  upon  their  youthful 
fancy.  Then  came  the  question, 
should  they  speak  to  Louis,  who  was 
to  be  seen  sometimes  with  a  gun  and 
a  gamekeeper,  deep  in  th^gorse  and 
ferns  of  Badgeley  Wood.  Hannah 
said  this  act  of  rebellious  freedom 
had  been  met  by  a  threat  on  the  part 
of  my  lord  to  "have  him  up"  for 
poaching,  which  threat  only  quick- 
ened the  haughty  boy  in  his  love  of 
sport  "You  may  say  what  you  like, 
cnildren.  but  it  is  veiy  wrong  ana 
very  sinnil,''  said  Mrs  Atheling,  shak- 
ing her  head  with  serious  disap- 
proval, "  and  especially  if  he  brings 
m  some  poor  ^mekeeper,  and  risks 
his  children's  bread  ;'*  and  Mamma 
was  scarcely  to  be  satisfied  with 
Hannah's  voluble  and  eager  dis- 
claimer— Mr  Louis  would  put  no 
man  in  peril  This  excellent  mother 
held  her  prejudices  almost  as  firmly 
as  her  principles,  and  compassion- 
ately added  that  it  was  no  wonder — 
poor  boy,  considering— for  she  could 
not  understand  how  Louis  could  be 
virtuous  and  illegitimate,  and  stood 
out  with  a  repugnance,  scarcely  to  be 
overcome,  against  any  friendship  be- 
tween her  own  children  and  these 
unfortunate  orphans  at  the  HalL 

One  of  these  bright  afternoons,  the 
girls  were  in  the  garden  discussing 
eagerly  tiiis  difficult  question  :  for  it 
would  be  very  sad  to  bring  Rachel 
to  the  house,  full  of  kind  and  warm 
expectations,  and  find  her  met  by 


the  averted  looks  of  Mamma.  Her 
two  daughters,  however,  though  they 
were  grieved,  did  not  find  it  at  all  in 
their  way  to  criticise  the  opinions  of 
their  mother;  they  concerted  little 
loving  attacks  against  them,  but 
thought  of  nothing  more. 

And  these  two  found  great  occu- 
pation in  the  garden,  where  Bell  and 
Beau  played  all  the  day  long,  and 
which  Mjts  Atheling  commanded  as 
she  sat  by  the  parlour  window  with 
her  workoasket.  This  afternoon  the 
family  group  was  fated  to  interrup- 
tion. One  of  the  vehicles  ascending 
the  high-road,  which  was  not  far  from 
the  house,  drew  up  suddenly  at  sight 
of  these  young  figures  in  old  Imss 
Bridget's  garden.  Even  at  tMs  dis- 
tance a  rather  rough  and  very  per- 
emptory voice  was  audible  ordering 
the  groom,  and  then  a  singular-look- 
ing personage  appeared  on  the  grassy 
path.  TMs  was  a  very  taU  woman, 
dressed  in  an  old-fashioned  brown 
cloth  pelisse  and  tippet,  with  an  odd 
boimet  on  her  head  which  seemed  an 
original  design,  contrived  for  mere 
comfort,  and  owning  no  fashion  at  all 
She  was  not  young  certainly,  but 
she  was  not  so  old  either,  as  the 
archseolo^cal  "detail"  of  her  cos- 
tume might  have  warranted  a 
stranger  in  supposing.  Fifty  at  the 
very  utmost,  psrhaps  only  forty-five, 
with  a  fresh  cheek,  a  bright  eye,  and 
all  the  demeanour  of  a  country 
gentleman,  this  lady  advanced  upon 
the  curious  and  timid  girls.  That  ner 
errand  was  with  them  was  suffi- 
ciently apparent  from  the  moment 
they  saw  her,  and  they  stood  together 
very  conscious,  under  the  steady 
gaze  of  their  approaching  visitor, 
continuing  to  occupy  themselves  a 
little  with  the  children,  yet  scarcely 
able  to  turn  from  this  unknown 
friend.  She  came  along  steadily, 
without  a  pause,  holding  still  in  her 
hand  the  small  riding-whip  which 
had  been  the  sceptre  of  her  sway 
over  the  two  stout  grey  ponies  wait- 
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in  the  liigh-road--ciufne  along    astonished  to  perceive,  wat^  in  bet 

eyes. 

This  abmpt  and  big  introdfr  iafto 
the  fiunily  nxHn  showed  move  oooi- 
te^  to  the  motherthan  she  haddoae 
to  the  girls '  ^  made  a  sudda 
curtsey,  whicn  ezpression  of  req>eet 
seemed  to  fill  up  ail  the  requiremeBts 
of  politeness  in  her  eyes,  and  ad- 
dressed Mrs  AUieling  at  onoe^witii- 
Ottt  any  prelude.  "  Do  yoa  refflM«- 
berme?* 

"  I  think  so— Miss  Bivers?"  sud 
Mrs  Atheling  with  considerable  ner- 
vousness. 

^  Just  so — Anastasia  Rivers — OBfft 
not  any  older  than  yourselE  So— » 
— and  here  are  you  and  all  your  diil- 
dren  in  my  old  professor's  rooHL." 

*'  We  nave  made  no  change  in  it ; 
everything  is  left  as  it  was^"  nid 
Mrs  Athefing. 

"  The  more's  the  pity,"  answered 
the  abrupt  and  unscrupulous  calkr. 
"  Why,  it's  not  like  them — not  a  bit ; 
as  well  dress  them  in  her  old  gowns, 
dear  old  seul!  Ay  well,  it  was  a  long 
life — no  excuse  for  grieving  ;  but  at 
the  last,  you  see,  at  the  last*,  it's  conie 
to  its  end." 

"  We  did  not  see  her^**  said  Mn 
Atheling,  with  an  imphed  apology 
for  "  want  of  feeling,"  "  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  Some  one.  for  some 
reason,  we  cannot  tell  wnat,  prgo- 
diced  ner  mind  against  William  and 
me." 

"  Some  one ! "  said  Miss  Rivera, 
with  an  emphatic  toss  of  her  head. 
"  You  don't  know  of  course  who  it 
was.  /  do  :  do  you  wish  me  to  tdl 
your 

Mrs  Atheling  made  no  answer. 
She  looked  down  with  some  ccmfo- 
sion.  and  began  to  trifle  with  the 
work  which  all  this  time  had  lain 
idly  on  her  knee. 

'^  If  there's  any  ill  turn  he  can  do 
you  now."  said  Miss  Rivers  pointedly, 
^'  he  will  not  miss  the  chimce,  take 
my  word  for  it ;  and  in  case  he  tries 
it,  let  me  know.  Will  Atheling  and 
I  are  old  friends,  and  I  like  the  look 
of  the  children.  Good  girls,  are  they  i 
And  is  this  all  your  family  1" 

"  All  I  have  alive  but  one  boy,** 
said  Mrs  Atheling. 

"  Ah  I"  said  her  visitor,  looking  up 
quickly.  "  Lost  some  1— never  mD4 
child,  yo 
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steadily  to  the  cloor,  pushed  open  the 
gate,  entered  upon  them  without 
either  compliment  or  salutation,  and 
only,  when  she  was  close  upon  the 
nrLs,  paused  for  an  instant  to  make 
the  brusque  and  sudden  inquinr, 
**  Well,  young  people,  who  are  youf" 

They  did  not  answer  for  the  mo- 
ment, being  surprised  in  no  small 
d^ee  by  such  a  question ;  upon 
wmch  the  stran^r  repeated  it  ratner 
more  peremptorily.  ^*  We  are  called 
Athelmg,"  said  Agnes,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  pride  and  amusement  The 
lady  laia  her  hand  heavily  upon  tiie 
gurrs  shoulder,  and  turned  her  half 
round  to  the  li^ht  ''What  rela- 
tion ?"  said  this  smgular  inquisitor  ; 
but  while  she  spoke,  there  became 
evident  a  little  moistening  and  re- 
laxation of  her  heavy  grey  eyelid,  as 
if  it  was  with  a  certain  emotion  she 
recalled  the  old  owner  of  tiie  old 
lodge,  whom  she  did  not  name. 

*^My  father  was  Miss  Bridget's 
nephew ;  she  left  the  house  to  him," 
said  Agnes ;  and  Marian  too  drew 
near  in  wondering  regard  and  sym- 
pathy, as  two  big  cu-ops,  like  the 
thunder-rain,  fell  suadenly  and 
quietly  over  this  dd  lady's  cheeka 

"So!  you  are  Will  Atheling's 
daughters,"  said  their  visitor,  a  little 
more  roughly  than  before,  as  if  from 
some  shame  of  her  emotion ;  ''  and 
that  is  your  mother  at  the  window. 
Where's  Hannah  ?  for  I  suppose  you 
don't  know  me." 

"No,"  said  Agnes,  feeling  rather 
ffulty ;  it  seemed  very  evident  that 
this  hidy  was  a  person  imiversally 
known. 

"  Will  Atheling  married-— married 
— whom  did  he  marry  f  said  the  visi- 
tor, making  her  way  to  the  house, 
and  followed  by  the  girls.  "Eh! 
don't  you  know,  children,  what  was 
your  mother's  name  1  Franklin  1 
yes,  to  be  sure,  I  remember  her  a 
timid  pretty  sort  of  creature ;  ah ! 
just  like  Will." 

By  this  time  they  were  at  the  door 
of  the  parlour,  which  she  opened 
with  an  unhesitating  hand.  Mrs 
Atheling,  who  had  seen  her  from  the 
window,  was  evidently  prepared  to 
receive  the  stranger,  and  stood  up  to 
ijreet  her  with  a  little  colour  rising 
)n  her  cheek,  and,  as  the  girls  were 
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here  am  I,  in  earth  and  heaven  a 
dry  tree!" 

After  a  moment's  paose  she  began 
to  speak  ftgain*  in  ftn  entirely  differ- 
ent tone.  "  Tnese  young  ones  must 
come  to  see  me,**  said  their  new 
friend — "  I  like  the  look  of  them. 
You  are  very  pretty,  my  dear,  you 
are  quite  as  jgood  as  a  picture ;  but 
I  like  your  sister  just  as  well  as  you. 
Come  nere,  child.  Have  you  had  a 
good  education)  Are  you  clever? 
Nonsense !  Why  do  you  blush  ? 
People  can't  have  brains  without 
knowing  of  it.  Are  you  clever,  I 
eayr 

^'  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Agnes, 
unable  to  restrain  a  smile ;  **  but  mam- 
ma does,  and  so  does  Marian."  Here 
she  came  to  an  abrupt  conclusion, 
blushing  at  herself.  Miss  Rivers 
rose  up  from  her  seat,  and  stood  be- 
fore her,  looking  down  into  the  shy 
eyes  of  the  young  genius  with  all 
the  penetratmg  steadiness  of  her 
own. 

^^  I  like  an  honest  girl,"  said  the 
Honourable  Anastasia,  patting  Ag- 
nes's  shoulder  rather  heavily  with 
her  strong  hand.  '*  Marian — is  she 
called  Marian  ?  That's  not  an  Athel- 
ing  name.  Why  didn't  you  cidl  her 
Bnder 

"  She  is  named  for  me,"  said  Mrs 
Atheling  with  some  dignity.  And 
then  she  added,  faltering,  ^*we  had 
a  Bridget  too;  but '' 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Miss  Rivers, 
lifting  her  hand  quickly — "never 
mind,  you'll  find  them  again.  She's 
very  pretty — prettier  than  any  one  I 
know  about  Banburyshire ;  but  for 
heaven's  sake,  child,  mind  what 
you're  about,  and  don't  let  any  one 
put  nonsense  in  your  head.  Your 
mother  could  tell  you  what  comes  of 
such  folly,  and  so  could  L  By  the 
by,  chiloren,  you  are  much  of  an 
age.  Do  you  Imow  anjrthing  of  those 
poor  children  at  the  Hall?" 

"  We  know  Rachel,"  said  A^es 
eagerly.  "  We  met  her  at  Rich- 
mond, and  were  very  fond  of  her ; 
and  I  suppose  she  is  coining  here." 

^'  Rachel !"  said  Miss  Rivers,  with 
a  little  contempt.  "  I  mean  the 
boy.    Has  Will  Atheling  seen  the 

'  My  husband  met  him  once  when 
)  came  here  first,"  said  Mrs  Athel- 
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ing;  "  and  he  fancied — fancied— 
imaimed— he  was  like " 

"My  father!"  The  words  were 
uttered  with  an  earnestness  and 
energy  which  brought  a  deep  colour 
over  those  unyouthSil  cheeks.  "  Yes, 
to  be  sure — every  one  says  the  same, 
rd  give  half  my  fortune  to  know  the 
true  story  of  tliat  boy  I" 

"  Rachel  says."  interposed  A^es, 
ea^ly  taking  aavantage  of  anyuiing 
wmch  could  be  of  service  to  her 
friend,  "  that  Louis  nqll  not  believe 
that  they  belong  to  jLord  Winter- 
bourne." 

The  eyes  of  the  Honourable  Anas- 
tasia flashed  positive  lightning :  then 
a  shadow  came  over  her  face.  "  That's 
nothing,"  she  said  abruptly.  "  No 
one  who  could  help  it  would  be  con- 
tent to  belong  to  him.  Now,  I'll 
send  some  day  for  the  children  :  send 
them  over  to  see  me,  will  you  ?  Ah, 
Where's  BEannah—does  she  suit  you  ? 
She  was  very  good  to  hevy  dear  old 
soul!" 

"  And  she  is  very  good  to  the  chil- 
dren," said  Mrs  AtheJing,  as  she  fol- 
lowed her  visitor  punctiuously  to  the 
door.  When  they  reached  it.  Miss 
Rivers  turned  suddenly  round  upon 
her — 

"  You  are  not  rich,  are  you?  Don't 
be  offended ;  but,  if  you  are  able, 
change  all  this.  I'm  ^lad  to  see  you 
in  the  house;  but  tms.  you  .know, 
this  is  like  her  gowns  ana  ner  turbans 
— make  a  change." 

Here  Hannau  appeared  from  her 
kitchen,  curtseying  deeply  to  Miss 
Taesie,  who  held  a  conversation  with 
her  at  the  gate;  and  finally  went 
away,  with  her  steady  step  and  her 
riding-whip,  having  first  plucked  one 
of  the  late  pale  roses  from  the  wall. 
Mrs  Atheling  came  in  with  a  degree 
of  notation  not  at  all  usual  to  the 
famUy  mother.  "  The  first  time  I 
ever  saw  her,"  said  Mrs  Atheling, 
"  when  I  was  a  young  girl  newly 
married,  and  she  a  proud  young 
beauty  just  on  the  eve  of  the  same. 
I  remember  her,  in  her  hat  and  her 
riding-habit,  pulling  a  rose  from 
Aunt  Bridget's  porch^— and  there  it 
isa^dn." 

"Ma'am,"  said  Hannah,  coming 
in  to  spread  the  table,  "  Miss  Taesie 
never  comes  here,  late  or  early,  but 
fi^e  gathers  a  rose." 
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CHAPTER  SIX.— GOSSIP. 


"  But,  mammay  if  she  was  just  on 
the  eve  of  the   same,  why  is  she 


only  Miss  Rivers  now  ?  asked 
Marian,  very  carious  on  this  subject 
of  betrothments  and  marriages. 

"  It  is  a  veiy  long  story,  my  dear," 
said  Mrs  Atheuiig.  As  a  general  prm- 
ciple.  Mamma  was  not  understood  to 
have  any  spopial  aversion  to  long 
stories,  but  she  certainly  showed  no 
inclination  whatever  to  enter  into 
this. 

"  So  much  the  better  if  you  will 
tell  it,  mamma,**  said  Agnes;  and 
they  came  close  to  her,  with  their 
pretty  bits  of  needlework,  and  their 
looks  of  interest :  it  was  not  in  the 
heart  of  woman  to  refuse. 

"  Well,  my  dears,"  said  Mrs  Athel- 
ing,  with  a  Uttle  reluctance,  "  some- 
how we  seem  to  be  brought  into  the 
very  midst  of  it  again,  though  we 
have  scarcely  heard  their  names  for 
twenty  years.  This  lady,  though  she 
is  almost  as  old  as  he  is.  is  niece  to 
Lord  Winterboume.  The  old  lord 
was  only  his  stepbrother,  and  a 
great  deal  older  than  he — and  Miss 
Anastasia  was  the  only  child  of  the 
old  lord.  You  may  supoose  how 
disappointed  he  was,  witn  all  his 
great  estates  entailed,  and  the  title — 
and  nothing  but  a  daughter;  and 
everybody  said,  when  the  old  lady 
died,  that  he  would  marry  again." 

^^  Did  he  marry  again?"  said 
Marian,  as  Mamma  came  to  a  sudden 
and  unexpected  pause. 

"  No,  my  dear ;  for  then  trouble 
came,"  said  Mrs  Atheling.  "  Miss 
Anastasia  was  a  beautiful  young  lady, 
always  very  proud,  and  very  wise 
and  sensible,  but  a  great  beauty  for 
all  that ;  and  she  was  to  be  married 
to  a  young  gentleman,  a  baronet  and 
a  very  great  man,  out  of  Warwick- 
shire. The  present  lonl  was  then 
the  Honourable  Reginald  Rivers, 
and  dreadful  wild.  Somehow,  I  can- 
not tell  how  it  was,  he  and  Sir 
Frederick  quarrelled,  and  then  they 
fought ;  and  after  his  wound  that 
fine  joung  gentleman  fell  into  a 
wastmg  and  a  consumption,  and  died 
at  twenty-five ;  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  Miss  Anastasia  has  never  been 


married,  and  I  am  afiraid,  thondi  it 
IS  so  very  wrong  to  say  so,  Aatei 
Lord  Winterboume.** 

" Oh, mamma !  lam  BaTeIidi0B]^ 
if  I  had  been  like  her  !**  cried  Mans, 
almost  moved  to  tears. 

"  No,  my  darling,  not  to  hate 
him "  said  Mrs  Atheling,  shakis^ 
her  head,  "  or  you  would  forget  all 
you  have  been  taught  since  you  were 
a  child." 

"  I  do  not  understand  him,  noa- 
ma,"  said  Agnes  :  "  does  evciybodf 
hate  him — Tias  he  done  wroog  to 
every  one  1" 

Mrs  Atheling  sighed.  **  My  deaiSr 
if  I  tell  you,  you  must  foiget  it 
again,  and  never  mention  it  to  any 
one.  rapa  had  a  pretty  youn^  sistff, 
little  Bnde  as  they  all  caUed  ner,  tbe 
sweetest  girl  I  ever  saw.  Mr  B^ 
nald  came  courting  her  a  long  ^me» 
but  at  last  she  found  out — oh  girb ! 
oh,  children  ! — that  what  he  meant 
was  not  true  love,  but  somethiD^ 
that  it  would  be  a  shame  and  a  on 
so  much  as  to  name ;  and  it  broke 
her  dear  heart,  and  she  died.  Ber 
grave  is  at  Winterboume  ;  that  wm 
what  Papa  and  I  went  to  see  the 
first  day.** 

"  Mamma,"  cried  Agnes,  starting 
up  in  great  excitement  and  agitatioD; 
"  why  did  you  suffer  us  to  know  any 
one  belonging  to  such  a  man  %  " 

"  WeUj  my  dear,"  said  Mrs  Ath^ 
ing,  a  httle  discomposed  l^  tJi^ 
appeal,  "I  thought  it  was  for  the 
best.  Coming  here,  we  were  sure  to  be 
thrown  into  their  way — and  perhaps 
he  may  have  repented.  And  then 
Mrs  Edgerley  was  very  kind  to  yoo» 
and  I  did  not  think  it  right,  for  the 
father's  sake,  to  judge  harshly  of  the 
child." 

Marian,  who  had  covered  her  face 
with  her  nands,  looked  up  now  with 
abashed  and  glistening  eyes,  ^h 
that  why  papa  dislikes  him  sol" 
said  Marian,  very  low,  and  still 
sheltering  with  her  raised  hands  her 
dismayed  and  blushing  face. 

Mrs  Atheling  hesitated  a  moment 
"  Yes,"  she  said  doubtfiilly,  after  a 
pause  of  consideration — "  yes ;  that 
and  other  things." 
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But  the  inquirv  of  the  girls  could 
not  elicit  from  Mamma  what  were 
the  other  things  which  were  sufficient 
to  share  with  this  as  motives  of  Mr 
Atheling's  dislike.  They  were  inex- 
pressibly shocked  and  troubled  by 
the  story,  as  people  are  who,  contem- 
plating evil  at  a  visionary  distance, 
and  having  only  a  visionary  belief  in 
it,  suddenly  find  a  visible  gulf  yawn- 
ing at  their  own  feet ;  and  Agnes 
could  not  help  thinking,  with  horror 
and  di^ust,  of  being  in  the  same 
room  with  this  man  of  guilt,  and  of 
that  polluting  kiss  of  his,  from  which 
Rachel  shrank  as  from  the  touch  of 
pestilence.  "Such  a  man  ought  to 
ue  marked  and  singled  out,  cried 
Agnes,  with  unreasoning  youthful 
eloquence :  "  no  one  should  dare  to 
bring  him  into  the  same  atmosphere 
with  pure-minded  people ;  everybody 
ought  to  be  warned  of  who  ana  what 
he  was.** 

"  Nay ;  God  has  not  done  so/*  said 
Mrs  Atneling  with  a  sigh.  "  He  has 
offended  Qod  more  than  he  ever 
could  offend  man,  but  €k>d  bears 
with  him.  I  often  say  so  to  your 
faXher  when  we  speak  of  the  past 
Ought  we,  who  are  so  sinful  our- 
selves, to  have  less  patience  than 
Godr 

After  this  the  girls  were  veiy  silent, 
saying  nothing,  and  much  aosorbea 
with  their  own  thoughts.  Marian, 
who  perhaps  for  the  moment  found  a 
oertam  analogy  between  her  father's 
pretty  sister  and  herself,  was  wrapt 
m  breathless  horror  of  the  whole 
catastrophe.  Her  mind  glanced  back 
upon  Sir  Langham — her  fancy  started 
forward  into  the  future ;  but  though 
the  young  beauty  for  the  moment 
was  greatly  appidled  and  startled, 
she  could  not  believe  in  the  possibi- 
lity of  anything  at  all  like  this  "  hap- 
pening to  me  !  Agnes,  for  her  part, 
took  quite  a  different  view  oi  the 
matter.  The  first  suggestion  of  her 
eager  fancy  was,  what  could  be  done 
for  Louis  and  Rachel,  to  deliver  them 
from  the  presence  ana  control  of  such 
a  man  ?  Innocently  and  instinctively 
her  thoughts  turned  upon  her  own 
gift,  and  the  certain  modest  amoimt 
of  power  it  gave  her.  Louis  might 
get  a  situation  like  Charlie,  and  be 
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helped  until  he  was  able  for  the  full 
weight  of  his  own  life,  and  Rachel, 
another  sister,  could  come  home  to 
Bellevue.     So  Agnes,  who  at  this 

E resent  moment  was  writing  in  little 
its,  much  interrupted  and  broken  in 
upon,  her  second  stoiy,  rose  into  a 
delightful  anticipatory  triumph,  not 
of  its  fame  or  success,  though  these 
thin^  did  glance  laughingly  across 
her  innocent  imagination,  but  of  its 
mere  ignoble  coin^  recompense,  and 
of  all  the  great  things  for  these  two 
poor  orphans  which  might  be  done  in 
bellevue. 

And  while  the  mother  and  the 
daughters  sat  at  work  in  the  shady 
little  parlour,  where  the  sunshine  did 
not  enter,  bat  ^iriiefe  a  sid^ong  re- 
flection or  one  waving  bough  of  cle- 
matis, dusty  with  blossom,  waved 
across  the  httle  sloping  mirror,  high 
on  the  wall,  Hannah  sat  outside  the 
open  door,  watching  with  visible  de- 
hght,  and  sometimes  joining  for  an 
instant  with  awkward  kindliness, 
the  sports  of  Bell  and  Beau.  They 
rolled  about  on  the  soft  grass,  ran 
about  on  the  garden  paths,  tumbled 
over  each  other  and  over  everjrthing  in 
their  way,  but,  with  the  happy  immu- 
nity of  children  in  the  count^, "  took 
no  narm.**  Hannah  had  some  work 
in  her 'great  white  apron,  but  did 
not  so  much  as  look  at  it.  She 
had  no  eye  for  a  rare  passenger 
upon  the  grassy  byway,  and  scarcely 
heard  the  salutation  of  the  Rec- 
tor*s  man.  AU  Hannah's  soul  and 
thoughts  were  wrapt  up  in  the 
"  bl^ed  babies,"  who  made  her  old 
life  blossom  and  rejoice ;  and  it  was 
without  any  intervention  of  their 
generally  punctilious  attendant  that 
a  light  and  rapid  step  came  gliding 
over  the  threshold  of  the  Lodge,  and 
a  quiet  little  knock  sounded  li^tly 
on  the  parlour  door.  '*  May  I  come 
in,  please  ?**  said  a  voice  whicn  seemed 
to  Agnes  to  be  speaking  out  of  her 
dream ;  and  Mrs  Athehng  had  not 
tune  to  buckle  on  her  armour  of  ob- 
jection when  the  door  opened,  and 
the  same  little  %ht  rapid  ngure  came 
bounding  into  the  arms  of  her  daugh- 
ters. Once  there,  it  was  not  very 
difficult  to  reach  to  the  good  mothers 
kindly  heart 
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OHAPTEB  XX— RACnfL. 


"Yes,  I  only  came  to-day)"  said 
Rachel,  who  kept  her  eyes  wistfully 
upon  Mrs  Atheling,  though  she  spoke 
to  Agnes.  "They  ma(te  me  go  to 
town  after  you  left,  and  then  kept 
me  «o  long  at  the  Willows.  Next 
season  they  say  I  am  to  come  out, 
and  somebody  has  ofifered  me  an 
enj^agement :  but  indeed,  indeed," 
cned  Rachel,  suddenly  firing  witii 
one  of  hei*  outbursts  of  unexpected 
energy,  "  I  never  will !" 

The  girls  scarcely  knew  what 
answer  to  make  in  presence  of  their 
mother.  They  had  not  been  trained 
to  have  independent  frienddiips,  and 
now  waited  anxiously,  turning  eolent 
looks  of  appeal  upon  Manmia.  Miun- 
ma  all  at  once  mul  become  exceed- 
ingly industrious,  and  neither  looked 
up  nor  spoke. 

"  But  then  you  might  live  in  Lon- 
don,  perhaps,  instead  of  here ;  and  I 
should  be  very  glad  if  you  were  near 
us,"  said  Agnes,  with  a  good  deal  of 
timidity.  Agnes,  indeed,  was  not 
thinking  what  she  said — her  whole 
attention  wandered  to  her  mother. 

"  I  do  not  mind  for  myself,"  said 
Rachel,  with  a  deep  sigh.  "  I  do  not 
think  I  should  care  if  there  were  a 
hundred  people  to  hear  me  sing  in- 
stead of  a  Qozen,  for  I  know  very 
well  not  one  of  them  would  care 
anything  for  me;  but  I  have  to  re- 
member Louis.  I  cannot  disgrace 
Louis.  It  is  bad  enough  for  him  as 
it  is,  without  adding  any  more." 

Again  there  was  a  pause.  Rachel's 
poor  little  palpitating  heart  beat  very 
loud  and  veiy  high.  "  I  thought  I 
should  be  welcome  when  I  came 
here,"  she  said,  freezing  half  into  her 
unnatural  haughtiness,  and  half  with 
an  unconscious  and  pitiful  tone  of 
appeal ;  "but  I  never  intruded  upon 
any  one — never !  and  if  you  do  not 
wish  me  to  be  here,  I  can  go  away." 

She  turned  to  go  away  as  she 
spoke,  her  little  figure  nsing  and 
swelling  with  great  subdued  emotion ; 
but  Mris  Atheling  immediately  rose 
and  stretched  out  her  hand  to  detain 
her.  "  Do  not  go  away,  my  dear ; 
the  girls  are  very  fond  or  you,"  said 
Mrs  Atheling  :  and  it  cost  this  good 
mother,  with  her  ideas  of  propnety, 


a  very  considerable    struggle  witii 
herself  to  say  these  simple  word& 

Rachel  stood  before  her  a  moment 
irresolute  and  nnoertaiii,  not  appesr- 
ing  even  to  hear  what  Agnes  and 
Marian,  assured  by  this  encoang^ 
ment,  hastened  to  say.  The  contest 
was  violent  while  it  lasted  between 
Louis's  sister,  who  was  his  represcB- 
tative,  and  the  natural  little  hnmbfe 
child  Kachel,  who  had  no  pride,  and 
only  wanted  the  kindly  succour  of 
love ;  but  at  last  nature  won  the  daj. 
She  seiEed  upon  Mrs  Atheling's  hsod 
hastily  and  kissed  it,  with  a  prettj 
appealing  gesture.  "  They  do  ev«y- 
thing  you  tell  them,"  cned  Rachd 
sudcfemy.  "  I  never  had  any  motjier 
— ^never  even  when  we  were  babies. 
Oh,  will  you  tell  me  sometimes  wha^ 
I  ought  to  do?" 

It  ym&  said  afterwards  in  the 
£Eunily  that  at  this  appeal  Mamma^ 
fairly  vanquished  and  overcome, "'  si- 
most  cried;"  and  certain  it  was  that 
Rachel  inmiediately  took  wsaestifa 
of  the  stool  beside  her,  and  remaiiied 
there  not  only  during  this  visit,  bnt 
on  eveiy  after  occasion  when  tine 
came.  She  brightened  immediately 
into  all  her  old  anxious  communica- 
tiveness, concealing  nothing,  but  pom- 
ing  out  tier  whole  heart 

^'  Louis  told  me  he  had  seen  yoa  is 
the  garden,"  said  Rachel,  with  a  low 
laugn  of  pleasure ;  "  but  whm  I 
asked  whidi  it  was,  he  said  he  kaew 
nothing  of  Agnes  and  Marian,  bat 
only  he  had  seen  a  vision  looking 
over  the  old  gate.  I  never  know 
what  Louis  means  when  he  speaks 
nonsense,"  said  RacheL  with  an  hb- 
usual  brightness ;  "  and  I  am  so  glad. 
I  never  heard  him  speak  so  much 
nonsense  since  we  came  to  the  HaE" 

"  And  are  you  left  in  the  Hall  all 
by  yourselves,  two  young  creatures  i" 
asked  Mrs  Atheling,  with  ctmoatf^ 
"  It  must  be  very  melancholy  for  you." 

"  Not  to  be  alone !"  cried  RacheL 
"  But  very  soon  my  lord  is  comiugj 
with  a  great  household  of  people; 
and  then — I  almost  faint  when  I  t£ink 
upon  it    WhatshaUIdol" 

"  But,  Rachel,  Mrs  Edgeiley  ifl 
very  kind  to  you,"  said  Agnes. 

Kachel  answered  aft;er  her  usual 
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fashion, "  I  do  not  care  at  all  for  myself 
— it  is  nothing  to  me ;  hut  Louis— oh, 
Louis ! — if  he  is  ever  seen,  the  people 
stare  at  him  as  they  would  at  a  horse 
or  a  hound ;  and  Lord  Winterboume 
tries  to  have  an  opportunity  to  speak 
and  order  him  awaj[,  and  when  he 
shoots,  he  says  he  will  put  him  in 
prison.  And  then  Louis  knows  when 
they  send  for  me,  and  sometimes 
stands  under  the  window  and  hears 
me  singing,  and  is  white  with  rage 
to  hear ;  and  then  he  says  he  cannot 
bear  it.  and  must  go  away,  and  then 
I  go  down  upon  my  knees  to  him. 
I  Joiow  how  it  will  happen— every- 
thing, everything !  It  makes  him 
mad  to  have  to  oeai  it.  Oh,  I  wish 
I  knew  anything  that  I  could  do  !*' 

"  Mamma,**  said  Agnes  earnestly, 
"  Rachel  used  to  tell  us  all  this  at 
the  Willows.  Do  you  not  think  he 
ought  to  go  away  1 " 

Sirs  Athelinff  shook  her  head  in 
perplexity  ;  and,  instead  of  answer- 
m^,  asked  a  question,  "  Does  he  not 
think  it  his  duty,  my  dear,  to  obey 
your — your  father  ?'*  said  Mamma 
doubtfully. 

"  But  he  is  not  our  father — oh  no, 
no,  indeed  he  is  not !  I  should  know 
he  was  not,  even  without  Louis," 
cried  Rachel,  unaware  what  a  violent 
afi^mation  this  was.  ''Louis  savs 
we  could  not  have  any  &ther  wno 
would  not  be  a  disgrace  to  us,  being 
as  we  are — and  Louis  must  be  right : 
but  even  though  he  might  be  a  baa 
man,  he  couM  not  he  like  Lord 
Winterboume.  He  takes  pleasure  in 
humiliating  us — ^he  never  cared  for 
us  all  our  Bfe." 

There  was  something  very  touch- 
ing in  this  entire  identification  of 
these  two  solitaiy  existences,  which 
still  were  but  one  life ;  and  Rachel 
was  not  Rachel  till  she  came  to  the 
veiy  last  worda  Before  that,  with 
the  strange  and  constantly  varying 
doubleness  of  her  sisterly  character, 
she  had  been  once  again  the  repre- 
sentative of  Louis,  (nie  thing  struck 
them  all  as  they  looked  at  her  small 
features,  fired  with  this  sudden  in- 
spiration of  Louis*s  pride  and  spirit 
About  as  different  as  possible— at 
the  extreme  antipodes  of  unresem- 
blance— were  their  two  visitors  of  this 
dayj— this  small  little  fairv,  nervous, 
timid,  and  doubtful,  fatherless,  home- 
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less,  and  without  so  much  as  a  name, 
and  that  assured  and  commanding 
old  lady,  owning  no  suj)erior,  and  as 
secure  oi  her  own  position  and  autho- 
rity as  any  reigning  monarch.  Yes, 
they  were  about  as  dissimilar  as  two 
human  creatures  could  be ;  yet  the 
lookers-on  were  startled  to  reconiise 
that  subtle  link  of  likeness,  seldom 
a  likeness  of  features,  whicn  people 
call  family  resemblance.  Could  it 
have  come  through  this  man,  who 
was  soxepugnant  to  them  both  ? 

"They  are  all  coming  down  on 
Monday  next  week,**  said  Rachel, 
"so  we  have  iust  three  days  all  to 
ourselves  |  and  I  thought,  perhaps — 
perhaps,  if  you  please  to  let  me,  I 
mieht  bring  Louis  to-night  ?  ** 

"Surely,  my  dear,  said  Mrs 
Atheling. 

"  Oh,  thank  you !— thank  you  very 
much !  **  cried  Rachel,  once  more  be- 
stowing an  eager  yet  shy  caress  upon 
that  motherly  hand.  "Louis  is  not 
like  me  at  all,**  added  the  anxious 
sister,  afraid  lest  he  should  suffer  by 
any  preconceived  notion  of  resem- 
blance. "  He  is  a  man ;  and  old 
Miss  Bridget  used  to  call  him  a 
noble  brave  boy,  like- what  you  read 
of  in  books.  I  do  not  know,**  said 
Rachel,  "  I  never  read  of  any  one, 
even  in  a  book,  like  Louis.  I  think 
he  ought  to  be  a  king.** 

"  But,  indeed,  Rachel,**  said  Agnes, 
"I  am  quite  sure  you  are  wrong. 
Ask  mamma.  You  ought  to  let  him 
go  away.'* 

"  Do  you  think  so  1  **  said  Rachel 
wistfully,  looking  up  in  Mrs  Athel- 
ing's  face. 

But  Mrs  Atheling,  though  under 
any  other  circumstances  she  would 
of  course  have  insisted  upon  the  ab- 
solute propriety  of  a  young  man 
"making  nis  own  way,**  paused, 
much  perplexed,  and  answered  no- 
thing for  the  moment.  "  My  dears,*' 
she  said  at  last,  very  doubtfully, 
"  I  do  not  know  at  all  what  to  sav. 
You  should  have  some  one  who  could 
advise  you  better ;  and  it  depends  on 
the  young  gentleman's  inclinations, 
and  a  great  many  things  beside  that 
I  am  not  able  to  judge  of;  for,  in- 
deed, though  it  may  only  be  my  old- 
fashioned  notions,  I  do  not  like  to 
hear  of  young  people  going  against 
the  advice  of  their  menda** 
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THE  MAN  OF  ABT. 


A  FACETIOUS  correspondent  solicits 
our  attention  to  some  biographical 
difficulties,  the  solution  of  which,  he 
thinks,  might  help  materially  to  give 
consislency  and  completeness  to  this 
series  of  papers.  He  desires  us  to  say 
whether  the  Emperor  Oarausius  was 
born  in  Ayrshire  or  in  Dumfriesshire. 
Concluding  that  we  knew  Pope  Gre- 
gory the  Great  to  have  sprung  from 
the  same  Highland  stock  as  the  in- 
ventor of  the  reflecting  telescope,  and 
the  author  of  the  Father's  Legacy, 
he  desires  us  to  decide  whether  it  was 
at  Marischal  or  at  King's  College 
that  the  founder  of  the  Papal  supre- 
macy had  the  honour  of  taking  his 
degree.  He  thinks  we  will  find,  on 
inquiry,  that  Martial  the  epigramma- 
tist, came  from  Pertn,  where  a  Latin 
inscription  still  commemorates  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  his  family.  If 
there  can  be  any  doubt  about  this 
connection,  however,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  Catos  belonged  to 
Aberdeen,  where  their  representative 
is,  or  lately  was,  a  member  of  the 
Town  Council,  and,  worthily  repre- 
senting the  severe  virtues  of  the  Cen- 
sor, enjoyed  the  ascetic  office  of  Mas- 
ter of  Mortifications.  Our  correspon- 
dent further  asks  if  we  are  aware 
that  Macrobius,  the  brilliant  author 
of  the  Saturnalia^  was  no  other  than 
one  of  the  M*Robie8  of  Ardshneeshen, 
and  that  Maohiavel  was  in  reality 
a  M*Haverel  of  Gookthrapple—the 
Italians  abbreviating  the  name  by 
softening  out  the  r.  After  a  series 
of  similar  suggestions,  he  arrives  at 
his  climax  in  saying  he  does  not  see 
why  we  might  not,  by  a  bold  effort, 
secure  the  Buonapiute  family  as 
Scots  folk,  identifying  them  through 
an  etymological  process,  rather  too 
ambiguous  to  be  clearly  followed, 
^th  the  Goodlets  or  Goodlots.  We 
might  thus,  as  he  justly  observes, 
secure  to  Scothind  the  glories  of 
M^'^engo,  Lodi,  Austeriitz,  and  the 
^oup  dCEuu.  Our  friend,  in  con- 
tusion, recommends  us  judiciously 
ad  courageously  to  carry  out  this 
^stem  of  analysis,  until  we  succeed 


in  obtaining  a  fiill  restoration  of 
Scottish  rights  in  the  temple  d 
Fame,  by  associating  every  giwt 
deed  and  every  great  name  in  lettere, 
arts,  arms,  and  statesmanship  witk 
some  canny  Scot 

We  accept  these  insinuations  with 
a  good  grace,  as  a  virtual  compUme&t 
to  our  country.    It  has  been  our  ki 
certainly,  as  veracious  narrators,  tc 
find    our    countiymen    conspicooos 
wherever  genius,  courage,  and  earnest 
endeavour  have  been  most  needed- 
to  claim  many  illustrious  men  in 
foreign  lands  as  sons  of  our  sail- 
to  find  the  hands  of  Scotsmen  in 
many  of  the  great  historical  events 
whicn  have  combined  towards  tiie 
development  of  European  progress 
and  civilisation.    And  having  fonnd 
so  rich  a  field  in  the  various  dewrt^ 
ments  of  eminence,  to  which  we  nave 
heretofore  looked,  we  can  the  mfwe 
readily  turn  to  one  field  of  exertion 
in  which  our  countrymen's  senricw 
—at  least  in  the  early  times  witA 
which  our  inquiries  deal — have  beai 
avowedly   but   scant      While  oar 
countrymen  have  led  the  arini^  d 
Europe  — have   headed    schools  « 
philosophy — have  ruled  in  conndl 
— have   shed   the   lustre   of  their 
genius  and  scholarship  around  seate 
of  learning,  it  cannot  truly  be  saw 
that  they  contributed  much  to  the 
creation    of   the    great    European 
schools   of   art.      In   this   depart- 
ment they  have  learned  rather  than 
taught    With  slight  exception,  they 
have  humbly  drawn  firom  foreign 
sources,  instead  of  being  themselves 
the  life-spring  and  impulse  of  for^ 
acquisition.     And  yet  tiie  efforts  of 
our  brethren  abroad  to  create  and 
bring  home  with  them  a  school  <« 
art,  are  a  history  not  without  interest 
to  all  who  love  to  hear  of  faithfol 
struggles  signalised  by  success. 

There  are  certain  conditions  of  the 
possession  of  a  school  of  art  which 
Scotland  has  never  einoyed  until  very 
late  times.  The  arts  have  sometimes 
flomished  amid  turbulence  and  vice^ 
but  never  could  they      '       **  ^"^ 
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country  disturbed  and  impoverished 
by  a  perpetual  struggle  with  power- 
mi  neighbours  for  independence  and 
bare  national  existence.  To  the 
hardier  virtues  such  arid  and  storm- 
swept  soil  was  congenial.  It  was 
the  natural  nursery  of  military  leader- 
ship— it  was  favourable  to  strong- 
headed  and  strong-wiUed  statesman- 
8hip--it  made  bold,  ambitious,  hard- 
working scholars,  who  scorned  de- 
lights and  lived  laoorious  days.  But 
the  artist  is  not  autochthonous ;  he 
grows  in  a  garden,  of  which  not  only 
the  original  plants  are  imported  and 
carefully  nurtured,  but  the  very  mould 
itself  is  artificial :  hence  that  Gotland 
should  have  produced  artists,  and  sent 
them  abroad  as  missionaries  to  lead 
on  the  great  schools  of  foreign  art, 
would  have  been  as  absurd  an  ex- 
pectation as  to  anticipate  such  a  ser- 
vice from  Iceland  or  Vancouver  Island 
at  the  present  day. 

And  yet  it  is  something  to  have  to 
say  that  Scotland  produ^  the  first 
eminent  British  portrait  -  painter. 
When  Charles  L  revisited  the  coun- 
try of  his  birth  in  1633.  just  after  he 
had  brought  over  Vandyke  to  fill  the 
blank  vacuum  of  art  in  England,  he 
had  the  gratification  of  sitting  to  a 
native  Scottish  artist — George  Jame- 
sone.  Few  reputations  standin  more 
isolated  solitude,  and  few  histories 
have  been  more  mysterious  than  this 
man's.  The  stormy  age,  so  many  of 
whose  great  actors  he  has  given  us 
to  know  face  to  face,  had  t^  much 
bloody  and  feverish  work  to  do  to 
pay  him  much  attention,  and  any 
memorials  now  possessed  of  him  have 
been  du^  up,  fragment  after  frag- 
ment, with  much  industry.  His 
father  was  a  burgess  of  guild  of  the 
city  of  Aberdeen^  his  mother  the 
daughter  of  a  baihe  thereof!  What 
pecmiar  train  of  circumstances  can 
nave  induced  people  of  this  kind, 
shortly  after  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
centuiy,  to  send  their  son  abroad  to 
study  art,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  : 
and  if  it  was  from  the  pure  impulse  or 
enlightened  ambition,  it  may  be 
oonnted  that  this  worthy  couple  were 
at  least  two  centuries  before  their 
age.  We  are  not  sure  that  at  this 
day  an  Aberdeen  bailie  would  con- 
nder  it  quite  consistent  with  sanity 
to  Bend  a  son  to  Antwerp  to  be  edu- 


cated as  a  painter.  Jamesone  was 
bom  some  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. It  has  always  been  held  as  an 
established  fact  that  he  studied  along 
vrith  Vandyke  under  Rubens,  and 
competent  critics  have  declared  that 
his  style  sufficiently  vouches  for  his 
training — that  there  is  no  mistaking 
in  his  thinly-painted  portraits  the 
animated  flesh-tints  of^  his  master. 
Tradition  connects  Jamesone  with 
the  domestic  history  of  his  illustrious 
instructor.  AU  men  know  the  lovely 
picture  known  as  the  Straw-hat— the 

Eortrait  of  Rubens's  second  wife,whom 
e  married  when  he  was  fifty-four  and 
she  sixteen.  Some  of  the  French  Lives 
call  her  Helena  Fremont,  but  the 
more  accurate  Germans  give  her  name 
as  Forman.  This  is  a  common  north- 
country  name,  and  the  tradition  we 
refer  to  is,  that  she  was  an  Aberdeen- 
shire girl,  and  a  relation  of  Jamesone. 
We  suspect  this  tradition  will  not 
stand  inquiry.  Waa^en  says  she  be- 
longed to  a  distinguished  family  in 
Antwerp,  but  his  authority  for  this 
seems  only  to  be  of  a  semi-tradi- 
tional character— we  asked  him.  The 
Aberdeen  story,  however,  will  not 
hold  its  own  ground.  It  represents 
Helena  Forman  as  rising  from  the 
humble  position  of  a  house-maiden 
in  the  artisfs  family,  and  then  bring- 
ing her  kinsman  to  participate  in  her 
fortunes.  But  it  happens  that  the 
marriage  occurred  m  1631^  after 
Jamesone  had  returned  with  his  train- 
ing to  his  native  town. 

Jamesone,  like  his  father,  was  a 
burgess  of  Aberdeen,  and  seems  to 
have  lived  in  affluence  and  comfort, 
since  the  few  notices  preserved  of 
him  are  chiefly  taken  nrom  the  re- 
corded settlements  in  which  he  dis- 
posed of  his  property.  Among  the 
topographical  memoranda  in  that 
vsduable  little  itinerarium  called  the 
Book  of  "Bon  Accord,"  there  are  some 
curious  memoranda  of  his  house  and 
garden.  The  old  local  writer  there 
quoted  says :  '^  Upon  the  west  side  of 
tne  town,  at  a  small  distance,  thero 
is  a  little  green  swelling  hill  to  be 
seen,  corruptly  called  the  Woman 
Bmi,  but  more  properly  the  Woolman 
Hill,  because  it  is  affirmed  that  in  old 
tymes  the  sellers  of  wool  quho  came 
frome  the  neirest  pairts  about  the 
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towne  took  ther  stand  ther  upon 
merkat  days.  Under  the  verie  nill 
there  nms  a  stream  of  water,  and  an- 
other ve^e  of  the  same  water  in  the 
midst  of  the  channel  of  a  little  brook 
running  southward  close  under  the 
foot  of  that  hill,  yet  it  is  easilie  di»- 
tinguyshed  both  by  its  taste  and 
colour  from  the  waters  of  the  brook. 
This  spring  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  WaU  of  Spaa.  Hard  by  it  to 
the  westward  tnere  is  a  four-squair 
feild,  which  of  old  served  for  a  thea- 
ter, since  made  a  ^ardyne  for  pleasure 
by  the  industne  and  expense  of 
George  Jamesone,  ane  mgenious 
paynter,  who  did  set  up  therein  ane 
tjrmber  house,  paynted  all  over  with 
ms  own  hand" 

In  the  town-garden  and  pleasure- 
house,  or  Ltat  HauSy  we  may  trace 
Jamesone*s  adoption  of  the  habits  he 
saw  in  the  Netherlands.  They  are 
conunemorated  in  one  of  the  curious 
topographical  epigrams  of  Arthur 
Johnson,  the  author  of  that  Latin 
version  of  the  psalms  which  Benson 

Preferred  to  Buchanan's.  Though 
ohnson  was  a  man  of  genius,  we 
fear  the  sting  of  Pope's  sarcasm  on 
his  poetic  pretensions  will  hardly  be 
mitigated  by  the  merits  of  the  unes 
commemorating  Jamesone's  pleasure- 
house, — 

"  Hanc  quoque  Lonaris  mons  oniat,  amce- 
nior  illis, 
HiDC  ferrugioeis  Spada  colorat  aquis  ; 
Inde  suburbaDum  Jamesoni  despiois  hor- 
turn 
Quern   domini  pictum  Bospicor  esse 
manu." 

A  translator,  some  fiflv  years  after- 
wards, rendered  the  latter  couplet 
thus: — 

"  Not  far  from  thencea  garden  *8  to  be  seen 
Which  unto  Jamesone  did  appertain. 
Wherein    a  little  pleasant  house  doth 

stand. 
Painted  (as  I  guess)  with  its  master's 

hand." 

Some  documents  connected  with 
Jamesone's  acquisition  of  Ms  little 
suburban  paradise  show  more  dis- 
tinctly still  the  ii^uence  of  Flemish 
habits  on  the  painter.  The  ground 
where  the  ola  Catholic  mysteries 
used  to  be  performed  having  fallen 
into  the  offensive  condition  in  which 
suburban  public  grounds,  when  not 


carefully  tended,  are  sure  to  fidl,  tir 
lying  at  the  mercy  of  a  tmwuept 
burn^  he  resolved  to  beftutify  it  ae* 
cordmg  to  the  Flemish  fashion  at  kb 
own  proper  charge&  He  lepreBenfced 
to  the  ma^gistratcs,  "That  for  asmcOde 
as  a  greite  part  of  the  playfield  be> 
longing  to  the  toune  qohtair  oomedin 
were  wont  to  be  actit  of  aald  bende 
the  wall  of  Spay,  is  spoiled,  broken, 
and  carriet  away  in  speat  and  imm- 
dation  of  water,  and  is  liable  «to 
the  same  danger  and  inoonYemai£« 
hereafter,  so  that,  unless  some  oooik 
be  taken  to  withstand  such  spestz 
and  inundation,  the  whole  {^jfcakL 
within  a  short  space  of  time,  will  ^ 
utterlie  decay,  and  serve  for  no  vae. 
And  the  saidGeoree  Jamesone,  tsSiaag 
notice  of  the  toun  s  prejudice  tbeiCT, 
and  withall  haveand  consideratkm 
how  this  litil  plot  of  ground  may  be 
useM  to  the  toune  heirefter ;  out  of 
his  naturall  affectioun  to  this  his  na- 
tive dtie,  he  is  content,  upon  hi? 
own  charges,  not  onlj[  to  make  some 
fortification  to  restrain  the  Ti<deoce 
of  the  speattis  in  tyme  cumin^  bot 
lykewayes  to  make  some  policte  sz^ 
planting  within  and  about  the  said 
pla^eild  for  the  publict  use  and  be- 
nefit of  the  town."  The  condition 
on  which  he  offered  to  lay  out  the 
pleasure-ground  for  the  :fotare  use  df 
the  public  was,  that  he  should  him- 
self retain  it  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days  at  a  nominal  rent,  and  the  offer 
was  thankfidlv  acceded  ta 

Such  trivial  details  have  sordya 
significance  entitling  them  to  be  pre- 
served. They  show  the  hopeftil  rea- 
diness with  which  the  foreign  notions 
of  the  travelled  artist  were  received 
among  his  fellow-buigesses,  and  affcod 
a  pleasant  glimpse  of  the  lot  of  an 
arnst  in  Scotland  during  the  breath- 
ing-time between  the  days  of  Queen 
Maiy,  and  the  great  civil  wars.  Alas! 
it  showed  an  iSvance  in  civilisation 
not  destined  to  continue.  Ere  many 
years  had  passed,  the  spot  was  twiee 
swept  by  the  armies  of  Montrose— 
first  on  the  Covenanting,  and  next  on 
the  Cavalier  side.  We  leara  that,  to 
please  the  ruling  powers,  Jamesone's 
portrait  of  the  provost  was  removed 
from  the  session-house  as  '^  savomjqff 
of  Popery."  Even  men  of  mllimtJ 
taste  had  other  things  to  thial;  "^ 
than  gardens  and  pleasure-hoosoa 
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stone  arch  over  the  chalybeate  spring, 
still  called  the  Well  of  Spa.  is  the 
sole  relic  of  the  painter's  benemctiona 
The  stream  that  threatened  to  de- 
stroy the  playground  is  well  barn- 
cadoedy  but  it  runs  blue  and  red  with 
the  refuse  of  dyers'  vats,  mixed  with 
elements  still  more  offensive  ^  the  very 
site  of  the  pleasure-house  is  forgot- 
ten, and  the  old  garden  is  covered 
wiui  a  filthy  suburb. 

One  who  had  lived  in  the  house  of 
Rubens  must  have  seen  something 
like  princely  grandeur:  it  was  the 
way  m  Flanders,  as  well  as  in  some 
of  the  Italian  states,  practically  to 
reverence  high  art,  by  letting  it  open 
the  way  to  power  and  wealth. 
Whether  this  was  a  more  enlightened 
principle  than  that  of  permitting 
every  artist  to  advance  nimself  as 
well  as  he  can,  by  selling  his  works 
to  the  public  at  large,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  give  them  cheaper  than  his 
neighbours,  we  are  not  going  to  in- 
quire. Jamesone  may  or  may  not 
have  sighed  for  the  sort  of  artbtic 
court  which  he  left  behind  him  at 
Antwerp.  Certainly,  however,  if  he 
did  not  find  himself  where  art  held 
its  proper  supremacy,  and  where  he 
might  reverentially  follow  masters 
or  ambitiously  coi)0  with  rivals^  he 
was  in  the  middle  of  a  set  of  tramed 
scholars  and  clever  men  —  "the 
Aberdeen  doctors,"  as  they  were 
called— even  when  he  was  at  home 
in  his  garden-house;  and  we  know 
that  he  frequently  resided  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  travelled  about.  The 
names  of  some  of  those  whose  por- 
traits he  painted,  wiU  show  that  he 
enjoyed  no  mean  share  of  the  artist's 
pnvilege,  to  meet  face  to  face  the 
great  men  of  his  age.  He  painted 
Charles  L,  Montrose,  Rothes,  old 
Leslie  the  Earl  of  Leven,  the  Chan- 
cellor Loudhim,  the  Marquesses  of 
Hamilton  and  Huntley,  Bishop 
Forbes,  Andrew  Cant,  Gordon  of 
Straloch,  Urouhart  of  Cromarty, 
Gre^ry,  Richard  Baxter,  Geo^e 
Henot,  Arthur  Johnston,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Nicolson. 

His  chief  patron  was,  however, 
Sir  Colin  Campbell,  of  Glenurchy. 
who  united  the  educated  and  refined 
gentleman   with   the  feudal  baron 


and  Highland  chief,  brought  arras 
hangings  and  damask  napiery  out  of 
Flanders,  and  "bestowet  and  gave 
to  ane  Germane  painter,  whom  he 
entertainet  in  his  house  aught 
month,  the  soume  of  ane  thousand 
pundis."  Some  of  the  artist's  letters 
to  this  potent  chief  still  exist  On 
the  13th  of  October  1634,  he  writes 
from  Edinburgh  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  a  hundred  merks,  and  ex- 

Jlains  that  it  will  be  the  month  of 
anuary  before  he  begins  his  pictures, 
"  except  that  I  have  the  occasione  to 
meet  with  the  parties  in  the  north, 
quhair  I  mynd  to  stay  for  tuo 
moneths."  In  the  ensuing  month  of 
June,  he  refers  to  sixteen  pictures  of 
whicn  he  has  got  "  a  not  \ "  and  in 
reference  to  pecuniary  considerations 
says,  "  The  pryce  qimilk  ewerie  ane 
payes  to  me  abowe  the  west  [above 
the  waist]  is  twentie  merkis,  I  fur- 
nishing claith  and  coulleris;  bot  iff 
I  fumiBs  ane  double  gilt  mullen 
then  it  is  twentie  poundis.  Thes  1 
deall  with  all  alyk  ;  bot  I  am  moir 
bound  to  hawe  ane  gryte  cair  of  your 
worship's  service,  iJecaus  of  my 
gouid  payment  for  my  laist  imploy- 
ment.  Onlie  thus  your  worship 
wold  resolve  at  quoms  charges  1 
mist  gp  throwe  the  countrey  to  maik 
thir  picturis,  for  all  that  are  heir  in 
town  neidis  onlie  your  worship's 
letter  to  theam  to  cause  theam  sitt." 
He  concludes  by  saying,  "  Iff  I  berin 
the  picturs  in  Julii,  I  will  hawe  the 
sextme  redie  about  the  laist  of  Sep- 
tember."* The  execution  of  sixteen 
portraits  between  July  and  the  end 
of  September,  looks  like  industrious 
application  and  rapid  execution  ;  but 
he  followed  a  master  whom  he  had 
seen  sweep  the  canvass  with  tempes- 
tuous brushy  and  his  portraits  show 
a  characteristic  tendency  to  broad 
effects  in  preference  to  elaborate 
finishing. 

He  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
furnished  a  considerable  number  of 
the  long  line  of  portraits,  from  Father 
Fergus  downwards,  who  decorate  the 
narrow  galleiy  of  Holyrood,  and 
carry  through  century  after  century 
so  strong  a  family  likeness.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  gave 
himself  to  the  pious  fraud  of  painting 
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these  likenesses  of  men  whose  fea- 
tures— such  of  them  as  ever  existed 
— had  been  permitted  to  pass  into 
oblivion ;  and  the  artist  who  is 
known  to  have  completed  the  series 
was  the  Dutch  De  Wit.  There  is  a 
landscape  of  King's  College  in  Aber- 
deen, attributed,  but  without  distinct 
authority,  to  Jamesone ;  and  if  it  be 
truly  his,  it  shows  that  he  was  wise 
in  restricting  himself  in  c^eneral  to 
portraiture.  In  that  edifice  there 
hangs  a  collection  of  strange  musty 
decayed  pictures,  also  attributed  to 
Jamesone,  which  have  a  curious  faft- 
cination  in  their  quaint  and  almost 
eldritch  character.  They  are  called 
the  Sibyls,  and  all  represent  female 
heads,  yet  certainly  not  ordinary 
female  portraits,  for  there  is  an  airy 
wild  fantasticalness  of  expression, 
mixed  with  beauty,  in  them,  and  in 
some  instances  peculiarities  of  cor- 
poreal structure  not  quite  human. 
A  general  delicacy  and  sweetness  of 
tone  distinguishes  them  from  the 
Ti'mptations  of  St  Anthony,  and 
other  fantasies  of  the  contemporary 
Flemish  school 

Walpole,  who  was  pleased,  in  one 
of  his  complimentary  moods,  to  call 
Scotland  "  the  most  accomplished 
nation  in  Europe  —  the  nation  to 
which,  if  any  one  country  is  endowed 
with  a  superior  portion  of  sense,  he 
should  be  inclined  to  give  the  pre- 
ference in  that  particular,"— had  the 
marit  of  first  drawing  attention  to 
the  works  of  Jamesone,  as  the  first 
eminent  British  portrait-painter  — 
that  is,  the  first  inhabitant  of  Britain 
who  plainted,  like  a  trained  artist, 
lil'e-size  portraits  in  oil.  The  great 
critic  says  of  him,  "  His  excellency 
consists  in  delicacy  and  softness, 
with  a  clear  and  beautiful  colouring : 
his  shades  not  charged,  but  helped 
by  varnish,  with  little  appearance  of 
the  pencil  He  had  much  of  Van- 
dyck  s  second  manner ;  and  to  Sir 
Anthony  some  of  his  works  have  been 
occasionally  imputed."  Walpole,  in 
his  anecdotes,  re-engraved  an  old 
plate  from  one  of  Jamesone's  pictures, 
representing  an  extremely  pleasing 
family  ((roup.  It  is  the  artwt  him- 
self- his  hat  on  his  head,  after  the 
practice  of  his  master  and  his  col- 
league^ and  his  palet  in  hand.  Be- 
side him  stands  the  faithful  partner 


of  his  days,  Isabella  Tosh  by  mne, 
and  their  round-dieeked  child  drop 
roses  on  the  mother's  lap.  Tbae  a 
a  delightful  repose  and  simplidtjia 
the  whole,  accompanied  by  perfai 
trutL  Isabella  has  her  head  cavered 
with  the  modest  plaid  or  screen  ka^ 
worn  in  the  north,  and  has  a  femi- 
nine beauty  which  the  first  vtistt 
of  that  age  could  rarely  impart  to 
their  femde  faces.  The  child  is  the 
perfection  of  healthy  vivacity,  aad 
reverential  affection.  ContrBsting 
this  peaceful  little  group  with  tiie 
array  of  the  warriors  and  statesma 
of  tnat  stormy  age,  portrayed  by 
the  same  pencil,  one  is  reminded 
of  Tennyson's  "  These  three  msde 
unity  so  sweet,"  in  "  The  Two 
Voices." 

The  plate  thus  resuscitated  by  Wal- 
pole was  originally  engraved  by  John 
Alexander,  a  grandson  of  JamesoDe^ 
who  might  also,  if  there  were  suffi- 
cient materials  at  hand  concemi^ 
him,  exemplify  the  Scottish  student  a 
art  in  foreign  countries.     He  eeam 
to  have  been  the  fiist  among  them 
who  studied  in  Italy,  for  the  UUk 
that  is  known  of  hun  is  a  protrsf^ 
ed  residence  at  Florence.     On  his 
return  to  Britain  he  enjoyed  soiDe 
fashionable  repute  in  his  day.    It  is 
said  that  he  worked  chiefly  at  Gordtm 
Castle,  where  probably  some  of  the 
pictures  which,  in  great  houses,  ato 
a  generation  or  two^  lose  their  art- 
istic genealogies,  might    be  traced 
to  him,  were  it   a   sufficiently  in*" 
portant  object  to  ascertain  the  fact 
either  on  account  of  the  merits « 
the  pictures  or  the  celebrity  of  the  art- 
ist   His  fame,  indeed,  has  lain  onda 
a  sort  of  artistic  scandal,  which  cannot 
recommend  it  to   association  vi^ 
high  and  worthy  names  in  honest  art. 
The  possession  of  a  genuine  ances- 
tral portrait  of  Queen  Mary  has  a^ 
waysoeen,  in  advertising  phraseol()g![f 
a  desideratum  in  old  Scottish  fiun^ 
lies.    Two  painters  of  the  early  part 
of  last  century.  Alexander,  and  a  dis- 
sipated son  or  Medina^  are  said  to 
have  competed  with  each  other  in  the 
trade  or   mystery  of  producing  the 
kind  of  article  called  "  a  genuine  and 
original  portrait  of  Mary  Queen  ci 
Soots."  and  we  believe  that  tte jmff- 
um  of  the  Archaeological  Ip««******^ 
Edinbui^h  would  have  b'  ^ 
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supply  a  very  tolerable  means  of  test- 
ing their  relatiye  merits. 

A  very  different  person  fix)m  either 
of  these  worthies  comes  next  before 
us  in  chronological  order,  yet  he  is 
one  of  whom  we  have  little  to  say. 
The  name  of  William  Aikman,  cele- 
brated in  its  day  by  more  than  one 
distin^ished  poet,  is  now  forgotten. 
But  his  character,  as  ezemplmed  in 
his  personal  histoiy,  will  deserve  the 
sympathy  of  the  lovers  of  art,  so  long 
as  the  sacrifice  of  all  worldly  advan- 
tages at  this  shrine^  and  a  simple  de- 
votion to  art  for  itself,  pursued  in 
defiance  of  conventional  prejudices, 
are  respected.  Aikman  was  bom 
some  twelve  years  before  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  he  was 
then  bom  a  laird,  beink  come  of  a 
worshipful  anoestiy,  who  left  him 
their  representative  in  the  estate  of 
Caimie.  There  are  several  Caimies 
in  Scodand,  and  it  is  not  very  sur- 
prising that  it  should  be  a  question 
which  of  them  owned  one  wno  was 
so  little  conscious  of  the  importance 
of  his  possession.  He  resolved  veiy 
early  in  life  to  sell  his  estate  and  be- 
come a  student  of  art  in  Italy.  After 
living  and  working  for  some  time  in 
Rome,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Constanti- 
nople and  Syria^  and  retumed  to 
Bome  to  pursue  his  studies.  Towards 
the  end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  he 
came  to  Britain,  and  found  immedi- 
ate admission  to  the  brilliant  London 
intellectual  circle  ever  associated  with 
that  reign.  It  was  breaking  up,  but 
not  yet  gone,  and  Aikman  was  the 
means  of  in  some  measure  conv^- 
ing  its  mantle  to  such  successors  of 
that  intellectual  hierarchy  as  the 
rei^  of  the  Cleorges  afforded.  As 
a  kindred  spirit  free  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  Pope,  Swift,  and  Arbuthnot^  he 
was  enabled  to  introduce  to  fashion- 
able fame  his  countryman  Thomson, 
and  to  do  many  acts  of  patronage  to 
authors^  who  oommemorated  his 
merits  m  abundant  riiymes. 

Another  Scottish  artist,  who  belongs 
to  a  period  about  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury later,  is  better  known  to  fame- 
Gavin  Hamilton.  When  he  came  to 
manhood,  he  went  abroad,  and  lived 
ahnost  entirely  in  Italy,  wii^  he  held 
Us  state  like  one  of  the  great  old 
Masters,  and  Scotland  saw  no  more 
^liim  save  when  he  appeared  on  an 


occasional  visit,  prompted  by  a  lin- 
gering desire  to  settle  in  his  native 
coun^,  Lanark — a  design  always 
protracted  by  the  coldness  of  the  cli- 
mate or  some  other  uncon^niality, 
when  it  came  to  a  practical  issue.  He 
was  a  very  leamed  and  industrious 
worker  in  what  may  now  be  termed 
the  sesthetio  department  of  archaeo- 
logy, and  the  services  performed  by 
him  for  the  Italian  collections  of  an- 
tiques are  to  be  found  recorded  in  all 
the  proper  authorities.  He  executed 
some  stately  portraits,  one  of  which, 
representing  the  Duchess  of  Hamil- 
ton with  a  greyhound^  is  pretty  well 
known  in  an  engravmg  once  very 
popular.  Hamilton  saturated  him- 
self with  classicalitv.  He  aimed 
high,  and  in  his  day  had  a  reputation 
somewhat  akin  to  that  subeeouently 
eiyoyed  by  the  French  David.  We 
cannot  profess  a  liking  for  efforts  so 
rigidly  conventional,  yet  the  system 
'  m&  its  great  advocates,  and  no  one 
can  deny  that  Hamilton,  whether  he 
rightly  or  wrongljr  understood  the 
mission  of  the  artist,  did  his  work 
nobly,  and  carried  tne  palm  of  a 
victor.  Look  at  his  ^^dromache 
weeping  over  the  Body  of  Hector.** 
There  she  is  in  full  attitude^  like 
Clairon  in  one  of  her  most  felicit- 
ous classical  inspirations,  while  Du- 
mesnil  might  have  personified  the 
decorously  solicitous  attendant  The 
whole  group  is^  in  short,  intensely 
theatri^  or,  if  we  may  make  a 
word  more  suitable  to  our  purpose, 
attitudinary ;  yet  it  exhibits  a  pro- 
fhsion  of  eneigy  and  conventional 
skill  which  must  commend  it  as  a 
great  work  to  the  devotees  of  that 
style  of  art  Another  picture  by 
Hamilton  obtained  a  melancholy 
interest  in  its  day.  It  represent- 
ed Achilles  dragging  the  body  of 
Hector  round  the  walls  of  Trov.  It 
was  purchased  by  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford. The  tragic  fote  of  the  young 
heir  of  that  house  soon  afterwards 
became  the  talk  of  all  England,  and 
the  object  of  many  a  svmpathising 
echo  to  the  grief  of  the  bereaved  pa- 
rents, not  unaccompanied  by  appo- 
site reflections  on  tne  incapaci^  of 
temporal  greatness  and  wealtn  to 
save  us  from  the  common  lot.  The 
youth  had  fallen  from  his  horse,  and 
was  dragged  at  the  stirrup  till  he  was 
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dead.  The  canvass,  fiill  of  enen 
and  terrible  action,  so  vividly  reca] 
ed  the  character  of  the  calamity  that 
it  was  ejected,  and  fell,  if  we  mistake 
not,  into  the  hands  of  General  Scott, 
the  father-in-law  of  Canning. 

If  we  were  desirous  to  fill  the  pre- 
sent rapid  sketch  with  all  available 
names,  it  would  be  easy  to  bring 
forward  many  secondary  Scottish 
artists  who  studied  and  worked  on 
the  Continent ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
Thomas  Murray,  whose  portrait  is  in 
the  Florentine  Gallery^  and  William 
Ferguson,  a  painter  ot  still  life,  who 
seems  to  have  lived  so  much  of  his 
life  in  Italy  that  scarcely  anjrthing 
is  known  of  him  in  his  own  country, 
but  the  general  reputation  of  his 
paintings  for  vigoiir  and  natural 
truth.  Leaving  the  completion  of 
such  inquiries  to  all  who  are  patri- 
otic enough  for  the  task,  we  profess 
only  to  touch — and  that  fugitively — 
the  names  that  hold  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  general  history  of  art ; 
and  so  we  shall  pass  to  a  name  which 
has  acquired  a  renown  amply  de- 
served— that  of  Allan  Kamsay. 

Every  one  of  course  is  acquainted 
with  the  fame  of  his  father,  the 
author  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd.  It 
was  one  quite  alien  from  the  pur- 
pose of  these  papers,  for  he  was  emi- 
nently a  Scot  at  home — his  birth- 
place in  the  Lanarkshire  hills,  and 
nis  house  on  the  Castlehill  of  Edin- 
burgh, forming  the  limits  of  his  mi- 
grations. He  confesses  to  an  early 
propensity  for  art,  and  in  some  of 
nis  manuscripts  which  we  have  seen, 
there  are  impatient  dabbings  of  grot- 
esque heads  and  angular  fragments 
of  rock  and  tree  scenery,  dashed  off 
to  occupy  the  pen,  while  the  brain 
was  elaoorating  the  poetic  thought 
About  the  year  1736  the  poet  writes 
to  a  friend  that  voung  Allan  (he  was 
bom  in  1713)  had  been  sedulously 
pursuing  art  since  he  was  thirteen 
vears  old ;  "  has  since  been  painting 
nere  like  a  Raphael."  and  "sets  out 
to  the  seat  of  the  Beast  beyond  the 
Alps  within  a  month  "hence — ^to  be 
away  two  years."  "i«am  sweer," 
continues  the  father,  ":to  part  with 
him,  but  cannot  stems  the  current 
which  flows  firom  the  ';advice  of  his 
patrons  and  his  own  inclination.'' 
On  this  his  first  visit  to  Borne  he  re- 


mained  for  three  years,  and  <m  Im 
return  home  he  painted  a  weU-knowi 
portrait  of  his  mther,  and  other*  d 
his  relations  and  near  friends.   Very 
much  to  the  poet's  satisfiictioii,  tb 
artist  showed  a  decided  dispoMtkt 
to  re-establish  the  gentility  rftk 
family ;  for  old  Alkuo,  much  u  he 
had  been  tossed  aboat  in  the  worid, 
and  hard  as  was  his  stru^le  for  d^ 
cent  subsistence,   never  forgot  thai 
he  was  come  of  the  Ramsay «  of  Dil- 
wolsey  and  the  DouglaBes  of  Mnl- 
hilL    His  position — speaking  of  him 
as  a  tradesman,  not  as  a  poet— ▼« 
common   to   members  of^  the  besJ 
Scottish  families  in   his  age.    1^ 
countiT  was  not  rich  enough  to  affwd 
two  classes  of  traders — the  laigeJi 
who,  as  extensive  dealers^  might  be 
counted  gentlemen    by    profesaon; 
the  smaller,  who  were  mere  retailed. 
All  trade  was  looked  askance  (ffl, 
but  when  it  was  necessary  to  find  » 
hving  by  commerce,  we  see  the  besl 
famines  at  once  accepting  the  hum- 
blest position  in  its  ranks.    Allaa 
Ramsay  united  in  his  person  tiiiee 
rather  mcongruous  social  conditioM. 
He  was  by  descent  a  country  ^ntte- 
man;  by  personal   qualificatioD  < 
man  of  genius ;  by  profession  the 
keeper  of  a  bookstall  and  circulatiiK 
library.   In  his  old  age,  when  hem 
conquered  his  difficulties,  and  ^ 
gathering  in  a  harvest  of  wealth  and 
fame,  it  was  not  without  satisfiwtKW 
that  he  saw  his  son— although  fi»- 
lowing  a  pursuit  which,  like  his  own, 
sometmies  led  its  votaries  into  ^ 
erratic  career— holding  his  headhigfl 
in  the  social  circle,  and  l^ely  tokeg 
up  the  old  gentility  of  his  race.   ^ 
young  artist  greatly  strengthened  ma 
position  by  his  marriage  with  m« 
neiress  of  the  Lindsays  of  EyvwiCj 
whose  domain,  perchea  on  the  ridge 
of  the  line  of  hills   running  frojj 
Perth  eastward,  overlooks  the  n» 
Carse  of  Gtowrie,  and  the  river  W 
widening  into  the  sea.    Of  his  w 
he  painted  a  portrait,  of  which  rt 
may  safely  be  said  that  no  o^hfi 

glinted  in  the  same  half-centmy^ 
ritain,  can  have  excelled  it  vst 
artistic  truth  of  drawing  and  swee^ 
ness  of  sentiment.  It  representBj 
&ir-haired  bright-dieeked  Sooto» 
damsel,  simply  dressed,  and  with  ^ 
expression  fml  of  earnestness  ^ 
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innocence,  canying  a  basket  of 
flowers.  The  attitude  and  the  gene- 
ral tone  are  quite  natiural,  and  bor- 
rowed from  none  of  the  standard 
portraits,  which  relieved  secondary 
artists  from  the  labour  of  thinking 
and  the  responsibility  of  novelty.  K 
perhaps  enhances  the  pleasantness 
of  this  picture  that  it  is  still  fresh  as 
if  it  had  been  painted  yesterday,  and 
has  sufTered  none  of  the  cadaverous 
ravages  with  which  Reynolds'  unfor- 
tunate method  of  preparing  his  col- 
ours has  a£Bicted  nis  beautiea  It 
may  be  a  farther  reason  why  it  is  so 
pleasant  to  look  upon,  that  the 
artist,  while  exerting  all  his  skill, 
was  at  his  ease,  and  did  not  require 
to  give  his  sitter  either  a  state  dress 
or  a  state  attitude.  Too  much  state 
is  undoubtedly  the  defect,  in  a  wide 
sense,  of  Allan  Ramsay  s  painting. 
The  success  with  which  he  brought 
out  Lord  Bute's  immaculate  legs  oe- 
neath  the  canopy  of  his  rich  Trea- 
sury-robesj  has  been  the  object  of 
much  semi-sarcastic  laudation.  But 
if  it  be  a  defect  in  an  artist  to  suc- 
cumb to  conventionalities,  and  to 
Kive  prominence  to  the  robes  and 
decorations  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  in- 
dividual character,  yet  painting  of 
this  kind  admits  of  being  well  aone 
and  ill  done.  In  the  common  run  of 
such  state  pictures  the  robes  and  de- 
corations are  the  fabric  on  which  a 
himian  face— or  something  as  like  a 
human  face  as  the  artist  could  create 
— ^is  j^astered.  But  with  Ramsay. 
Lord  Bute,  in  all  his  glory,  ia  stul 
Lord  Bute,  from  his  powdered  hair 
through  the  easy  bend  of  his  body 
and  the  renowned  calves  of  his  legs 
to  the  toes.  And  so  of  all  Ramsay^s 
paintings ;  they  may  generally  have 
too  much  silk  and  velvet,  and  too 
much  attitude — but  they  are  fine 
works  of  art. 

Before  returning  to  Rome,  about 
the  year  1754,  he  had  socially  allied 
himself,  not  only  with  many  men  of 
rank,  but  with  a  far  higher  circle  in 
the  permanent  estimate  of  such  mat- 
ters— the  leaders  of  the  intellect  of 
thea^  He  left  behind  him  a  literary 
association,  which  he  had  founded  in 


Edinburgh,  called  the  "  Select  Socl- 
es." Ail  inquirers  into  the  history 
of  British  literature  at  that  period 
must  be  familiar  with  its  influence 
over  at  least  the  Scottish  depart- 
ment— not  a  small  one.*  David 
Hume,  in  one  of  a  set  of  letters,  not 
as  yet  published,  tells  his  friend  Allan 
of  the  progress  and  prospects  of  the 
little  flock  left  behmd  him  in  the 
wilderness :  **  It  has  grown  to  be  a 
national  concern.  Young  and  old, 
noble  and  ignoble,  witty  and  duU, 
laity  and  clergy— all  the  world  are 
ambitious  of  a  place  amongst  us, 
and  on  each  occasion  we  are  as  much 
solicited  by  candidates  as  if  we  were 
to  choose  a  member  of  Parliament." 
Then  of  individualities,  "Our  friend 
young  Wedderbum  has  acquired  a 
great  character  bv  the  appearance 
he  has  made."  This  refers  to  him 
who  became  Lord  Loughborough. 
"  Wilkie  the  minister  has  started  up 
from  obscurity,  and  become  a  very 
fashionable  man,  as  he  is  indeed  a 
veiy  singular  one.  Monboddo's 
oddities  divert— Sir  David's  [Lord 
Hailes]  zeal  entertains — Jack  Dal- 
mnple  s  rhetoric  interests.  The  long 
crawling  speakers  have  found  out 
their  want  of  talents,  and  rise  sel- 
domer.  In  short,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  less  the  obiect  of  general 
curiosity  at  London  than  the  Select 
Society  at  Edinburgh.  *  The  Robin 
Hood,^  *The  Devil,'  and  all  other 
speakiujg  societies,  are  ignoble  in 
comparison.  Sucn  felicify  has  at- 
tended the  seed  which  you  planted. 
But  what  chiefly  renders  us  con- 
siderable is  a  project  of  engrafting 
on  the  society  a  scheme  for  the  en- 
couragement of  arts  and  sciences 
and  manuflEictures  in  Scotland,  by 
premiums  partly  honorary,  partly 
lucrative.  A  box  is  opened  for  dona- 
tions, and  about  one  hundred  guineas 
have  been  given  in.  We  hear  of  con- 
siderable sums  intended  by  Lord 
Hopetoun,  Morton,  Marchmont,  &c., 
who  desire  to  be  members.  Nine 
managers  have  been  chosen ;  and  to 
keep  the  business  distinct  from  our 
reasoning,  the  first  Monday  of  every 
month  is  set  apart  for  these  transac- 


*  An  account  of  the  Select  Society — the  parent  of  a  numerous  progeny  of  debat- 
ing societies  in  Edinburgh— will  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  Tjtler^a  Life  of 
£ame$. 
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tions,  and  they  are  never  to  be  men- 
tioned in  our  Wednesday  meetinp^s. 
AdvertiBements  have  been  published 
to  inform  the  public  of  our  inten- 
tions. A  premium,  I  remember,  is 
Promised  to  the  best  discourse  on 
'aste,  and  on  the  Principles  of  Vege- 
tation. These  regard  the  beUes 
left  res  and  the  sciences ;  but  We  have 
not  neglected  porter,  strong  ale,  and 
wrought  ruffles,  even  down  to  linen 
raggs." 

Then  follows  a  good-natured  word 
on  a  collection  of  Essays  published 
bj  Ramsay,  which  carried  a  con- 
siderable reputation  in  their  day: 
"Your  Investigator  has  been  pub- 
lished this  spring,  and  I  find  that  it 
has  met  with  a  very  good  reception 
from  the  wits  and  the  crltica  In 
vain  did  I  oppose  myself,  and  assert 
it  was  not  just  metaphysics.  They 
did  nothing  but  laugh  at  me^  and 
told  me  it  was  very  entertaining, 
and  seemed  verjr  reasonable." 

The  artist,  writing  back  from  the 
Mons  Viminalis,  showed  that  he 
could  hold  his  own  against  the  great 
author,  even  with  the  pen.  "  Can  a 
man,  0  philosopher,  be  both  sorry 
and  glad  at  the  same  time  ?  If  the 
thing  is  possible,  I  am  in  these  cir- 
cumstances ;  for  I  am  ^lad  to  hear 
that  there  is  any  society  of  men 
amount  you,  who  give  a  particular 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the 
arts  of  luxury,  so  conducive  to  the 
riches,  the  strength,  and  liberty  of 
our  dear  country  i  but  I  am  afraid, 
at  the  same  time,  that  this  scheme, 
h^  bringing  in  a  new  set  of  members 
of  another  species,  will  destroy  that 
which  we  had  set  on  foot;  and  I 
could  have  wished  that  some  other 
way  had  been  fallen  upon  by  which 
porter  might  have  been  made  thick, 
brick  thin,  and  the  nation  rich,  with- 
out our  understanding  being  at  all 
the  poorer  for  it.  Is  not  truth  more 
than  meat,  and  wisdom  than  rai- 
ment ?  .  .  .  Have  your  rewards 
Eroduced  an  essajr  on  Taste  ?  If  they 
ave,  and  it  is  nrinted,  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  it.  Millar  would  send  it 
to  me,  some  way  or  other,  if  you 
desire  him.  I  am  satisfied  with  my 
own  dialogue,  though  I  fiind  I  shall 
make  but  few  pr^elytes.  It  has 
always  been  my  hard  fate  in  these 
matters  to  pass  for  a  very  comical 


dog  when  I  meant  to  get  the  hantd 
a  deep  philosopher ;  bat  I  am  eooi- 
forted  again  when  I  consider  thst 
the  same  has  been  the  lot  of  m; 
favourite  Lucian  *  and  that  to  wnte 
like  a  deep  philosopher,  we  most 
write  like  TumbuU  or  Plata" 

This  letter  ^ves  shape  to  a  piv- 
tical  joke  which    most    hsTe  co« 
Ramsay  an  enormous  deal  of  bbcm 
It  contains  a  long  fobricated  Greek 
inscription,  professing  to  afford  eti- 
dence  in  refutation  of  Hume's  soq)- 
ticism,  **  which,"  says  its  author,    I 
found,  while  I  was  looking  for  bts- 
reliefs,  in   a   lumber-room    ctf  tlic 
Palace  Famese."     He   conveys  the 
result  of  his  observation  on  the  three 
popular  horrors  of  the  day  in  these 
terms :  "  The  Pope  himself  is  short 
and  fat,  the  Pretender  is  long  sixi 
lean,  which  is  all  I  am  able  to  in- 
form you  with  regard  to  either.    As 
to  the  Devil,  I  have  not  yet  Bern 
him,  and  am  too  diffident  of  reporti, 
especially  when  they  concern  heajd* 
of  parties,  to  send  yoa  any  descrip- 
tion of  his  person  b;^  hearsay."  1^ 
he  was  a  pretty  genial  representadre 
of  the  philosopher  in  **  the  seat  of 
the  Beast/'  may  be  inferred  from  the 
manner  in  which  Hume  commnni'     i 
cates  to  hi  m  on  his  own  embroilments 
with  the  ecclesiastical    authorities. 
He  begins  to  speak  of  Karnes^  agaiiis^      i 
whom  the  General  Assembly  were      I 
undoubtedly  urged  strongly    by  « 
party    in  the  Church    to   proceed 
^*  They  wiU  not,"  he  says,  *^»t  once 

§0  to  extremities  with  him,  tod 
eliver  him  over  to  Satan,  without 
any  preparation  or  precaution.  They 
intend  to  make  him  be  prayed  for  is 
all  the  churches  of  Scotland  during 
six  months,  after  which,  if  he  do  not 

give  signs  of  repentance,  he  is  to  he      I 
eld  as  anathema  maranatka/*   And 
then  he  takes  a  complacent  view  of 
his  own  prospects :  ^*  Meanwhile  I  ao 

greparing  for  the  day  of  wrath,  tod 
ave   already  bespoken   a  number       , 
of  discreet  familieis,  who  have  pro- 
mised to  admit  me  after  I  shall  be 
excommunicated" 

And  again :  "  You  may  tell  that 
reverend  gentleman  the  Pope  thtt 
there  are  many  here  who  rail  at 
him,  and  yet  would  be  much 
greater  persecutors  had  they  eqofll 
power.     The  kst  Assembly  sat  01 
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me.  They  did  not  propose  to  bum 
me,  because  they  cannot  But  they 
intended  to  give  me  over  to  Satan, 
"which  they  think  thev  have  the 
power  of  doing.  My  mends,  how- 
ever, prevailed,  and  my  damnation 
is  postponed  for  a  twelvemonth. 
But  next  Assembly  will  surely  be 
ui>on  me.  Anderson  —  the  godly, 
spiteful,  pious,  splenetic,  chantable, 
unrelenting^  meek,  persecuting. 
Christian,  mhuman,  peace-making, 
ftuious  Anderson,  is  at  present  very 
hot  in  pursuit  of  Lord  Kames.  He 
has  latelv  wrote  a  letter  to  his  son, 
which  they  say  is  a  curiosity.  He 
mentions  his  own  great  age,  which 
leaves  him  no  hopes  of  l^ing  able 
long  to  survive  tne  condemnation 
of  that  atheistical,  however  just 
judge.  He  therefore  leaves  me  as  a 
legacy  to  his  son,  and  coiyures  him, 
as  he  expects  his  blessing,  or  the 
blessing  of  Heaven,  never  to  cease 
his  pursuit  of  me  till  he  bring  me  to 
condign  punishment.  Is  not  this 
somewhat  like  Hamilcar,  who  swore 
Hannibal  on  the  altar  to  be  an  eter- 
nal enemy  to  the  Roman  people?" 
These  were  the  characteristic  nome 
memorials  which  broke  in  on  the 
dreamy  luxuriousness  of  an  artist 
life  in  Rome  :  recalling  the  memories 
of  that  healtny  warfare  of  the  mind, 
which,  in  the  city  of  the  Republic, 
the  Caesars,  and  the  Vatican,  haa 
long  been  aead  and  buried. 

Such  are  a  few  stray  notices  of  the 
artists  whom  Scotland  sent  forth  ere 
England  could  point  to  her  great 
Reynolds.  Thej  were  not  sufficiently 
strong  in  their  home  influence  to 
found  a  school  The  artistic  cha- 
racter which  they  conferred  on  their 
country  was  fea,  as  it  were,  from 
hand  to  mouth  by  foreign  supplies. 
Each  stood  alone  m  his  merits,  such 
as  they  were ;  but  it  may  be  safely 
attributed  to  the  genial  influence  of 
that  connection  with  foreign  coun- 
tries which  the  enterprise  of  Scottish 
warriors  and  scholars  had  created, 
that  down  to  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  we  could  boast  of  an  arrav 
of  artists  such  as  England,  with  all 
her  numerical  superiority  of  popula- 
tion, her  riches,  and  her  pecuniary 
patronage  of  art.  could  not  match. 
For  Jamesone,  Aikman,  Hamilton, 
and  Ramsay,  she  can  show  only  such 


names  as  Dobson,  Thomhill,  and 
Hudson ;  and  that,  after  her  affluence 
had  set  before  her  artists  the  examples 
of  Holbein,  Rubens,  Vandyke,  Lely, 
Kneller,  and  a  host  of  painters  second 
to  these  eminences.  Of  Jamesone, 
our  old  friend  Allan  Cunniujgham 
says,  in  \mLive»  of  BrHith  Painters^ 
"That  he  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  British  school  of  portrait-painting 
there  can  be  no  question;  nor  had 
England  an  artist  of  her  own  worthy 
of  being  named  above  him,  in  his  own 
walk,  before  the  days  of  Reynolds." 
Here  it  comes  to  our  remembrance 
that  Hogarth  also  was  an  occasioned 
portrait-painter,  and  that  he  was  an- 
terior to  Reynolds.  And  without 
disputing  the  merits  of  his  portraits, 
or  detrs^ing  from  the  rank  of  his 
transcendent  genius,  we  yet  hold  that 
the  lof)y  isolation  and  entire  solitude 
of  his  position  in  the  world  of  art,  is 
in  itself  a  curious  record  of  the  re- 
served ungeuiality  which  prevented 
Englimd  from  imbibing  any  artistic 
spirit  or  practice  out  of  the  opportu- 
mtiee  anorded  by  the  presence  of 
great  foreign  artists  and  tne  piurchase 
of  great  paintings.  It  is  common 
indeed  to  denjr  that  Ho^rth  was, 
properly  speaking,  an  artist  It  is 
mipossible  to  wish  him  to  have  been 
an  artist,  in  this  conventional  sense, 
if  his  being  so  must  have  deprived 
the  world  of  those  wonderful  tragedies 
and  comedies  which  he  has  performed 
for  us  on  paper.  But  his  genius  had 
all  tiie  rugged  individuality  that 
characterises  a  single  creative  mind 
arising  in  the  midst  of  surrounding 
intellectual  barrenness.  And  he  be- 
came himself,  through  the  power  of 
his  self-achieved  position,  the  trumpet 
of  the  vulgar  English  prejudice 
against  high  art  He  could  not  en- 
dure anything  foreign.  All  French- 
men he  held  m  such  hatred,  that  in 
his  short  sojourn  among  them  he 
could  not  restrain  ebullitions  which, 
towards  a  less  polite  ptH)ple,  might 
have  been  dangerous.  He  embodied 
his  contempt  of  high  art  in  those 
hideous  nightmare  groups  which  he 
thought  woulddemonstrate  how  easily 
he  could  excel  Michael  Angelo,  Cor- 
reggio,or  Rembrandt,  ifhe  condescend- 
ed to  abandon  London  life  and  adopt 
their  conventionalities.  Hogarth  was 
perhaps  as  far  above  William  Aikman 
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as  Bums  was  beyond  Barwin  or 
Glover ;  yet  the  Scottish  painter's 
career  was  a  type  of  national  condi- 
tions more  conducive  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  art,  in  that  catholic  spirit 
which  goes  through  the  whole  world 
to  discover  whatever  is  best  and 
greatest  in  the  achievements  of  those 
who  have  gone  before. 

Down   to   Ramsay's   epoch,   our 
Scottish  painters  had  been  persons 
of  femily  and  condition.    It  shows 
perhaps  the  germinating-of  something 
like  a  national  school,  when  we  find 
men  of  obscure  condition  stru^ling 
into  the  ranks  of  fame.    JacobMore 
was  a  hous^ainter's  apprentice  in 
Edinburgh.  Through  the  aid  of  some 
enlightened  patrons  he  went  to  Italy, 
and  there  remained,  unknown  among 
his  countrymen  save  by  the  gene^ 
European  celebrity  of  his  lan<£capes. 
In  other  instances,  the  descent  of 
artistic  ambition  to  a  himibler  grade 
was  accompanied  by  the  dawning  of 
a  national  spuit  in  the  objects  of  the 
artist      David   Allan,    though   he 
studied  in  Italy,  had  the  boldness  to 
devote  his  genius  to  the  illustration 
of  Scottish  life,  and  painted  such 
scenes  as  would  have  made  the  classic 
Hamilton  shudder.    But  far  above 
Allan— high  indeed  in  the  great  re- 
public of  genius— was  the  ill-starred 
Kunciman.     He  was  one  of  those 
who  had  not  the  good  fortune,  or  the 
skni,  as  it  may  be,  to  make  their 
light  shine  before  men  ;  and  it  is  in 
obscure  comers  that  people  stumble 
on  his  best  works,  wondering  whence 
came  the  deep  artistic  power  and  the 
noble  simplicity  of  pictures  so  un- 
known to  fame.    We  have  seen  por- 
traits of  his  own  esteemed  Mends— 
of  some  of  those,  for  instance,  who 
w)nstituted    his   student    circle    at 
Rome— which  we  should  say  that 
even  Raebum,  who  took  his  tone 
from  Runciman,  and  is  generally  re- 
puted to  have  greatly  improved  on 
It,  could  not  have  excelled  in  truth 
and  dignified  simplicity. 

Let  us  now  step  over  to  another 
department  of  art— one  lower  than 
paintmg,  in  general  estimatioh,  and 
anciUary  to  it,  yet  which  it  was  the 
Junction  of  one  of  our  countrymen  to 
elevate  to  a  rank  very  little  under 
that  of  the  higher  walks  of  design, 
bir  Robert  Strange's  engravings  look 
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like  the  works  of  a  man  who  ooold 
do  everything  that  the  humafibaai 
aided  by  the  head,   is  capabk  d 
achieving.    There  is  not  an  ^ect  io 
the  whole  range  of  painting  whiehb^ 
has  not  shown  his  capacity  to  ahador 
forth  with  his  magic  graver.    Be- 
ginning with  the   restless   dieeiM 
sky^and  the  ene^etic  white  hone 
of  Wouvermans'  Market  Cart,  be 
advances  with  immediate  perfectiffl 
to  the  mgged  grandeur  of  Salyttor's 
Belisarius,  the  soft    smooth  flesites 
of  Guide  Rheni,  and  the  heavedy 
countenances    of    Raphael^s    Holy 
Families.    There  is  suraj  no  swee^ 
production  that  can  be  looked  apon 
m   uncoloured  art  than   the  pcave 
somnum  rumpere,  whether  we  prefer 
to  rest  the  eye  on  the  health  uid 
innocence  radiating  from  the  hsibe, 
or  the  absorbing  love  of  the  gracdiil 
mother,  or  on  the  tender  beaming 
excitement  of  the  beautiful  onlooker. 
From  these  features,  which  arrert 
even  the  uninitiated  eye,  the  adqis 
will  turn  to  the  perfection  of  detail 
in  the  drapery,  and  the  goesamer 
lightness  of  the  veil  which  the  moth©" 
gently  removes.    Nor  less  perfect  i? 
he  in  representing  the  stated  dknity 
of  Vandyke's   Charles    L,  and  tlw 
pleasant  mixture  of  childish  simplidty 
and  princely  consciousness    in  the 
royal  children  with  their  dogs.  There 
are  few  things  more  calculated  to 
awaken  a  tram  of  pensive  refle<^ioa 
than  to  find  hanging,   perhaps  in 
some  quiet  bedroom   in    a  remote 
country-house,  the  portraits  of  tiw 
stately  monarch  and  the  unconscious 
group  of  children,  with  their  silky- 
haired  spaniels,  when  one  contem- 
plates them  with  time  and  incHna- 
tion  to  recall  the  traffic  and  eventfal 
history    through    which    they    all 
passed. 

There  never  was  a  nobler  and 
more  unselfish  devotion  to  art  than 
Strange's  adoption  of  his  great  ob- 
ject in  life.  With  genius  enough  to 
have  achieved  a  separate  reputation 
as  a  creative  artist,  he  resolved  to 
devote  his  rare  powers  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  beautiful  fonns 
which  others  had  created,  mther  than 
attempt  to  add  to  their  number.  He 
knew  that  aloft  in  the  domes  of  great 
cathedrals,  or  remote  in  private  man- 
sions, or  in  the  exclusive  recesses  of 
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palaces,  were  those  wondrous  pro- 
ductions of  the  great  masters  which 
hitherto  had  received  but  unworthy 
interpreters  to  the  world,  or  none  at 
all ;  and  he  resolved  that  his  mission 
through  life  should  be  so  to  devote 
those  powers  which  he  knew  he  was 
endowed  with,  as  to  become  the  great 
teacher  of  art,  as  it  were,  among  the 
nations,  by  promulgating  abrosul  its 
unknown  treasures.  The  difficulties 
he  had  to  undergo,  show,  when  com- 
pared with  the  life  of  the  ordinary 
engraver,  who  copies  what  he  is  em- 
ployed to  copy,  and  does  it  as  accu- 
mtely  as  his  opportunities  permit, 
how  arduous  is  the  task  of  the  en- 
^ver  who  sets  before  himself  a 
nigher  object — who  is  bent  on  copy- 
ing certain  pictures,  because  they  are 
the  best  and  none  others  will  satisfy 
him^  and  who  must  have  a  full  oppor- 
tumty  of  rendering  all  their  charac- 
teristics on  his  plate  ere  he  ventures 
to  interpret  them  to  the  public  In 
one  case  there  are  political  or  eccle- 
siastical difficulties  in  the  way.  Cer- 
tain cardinals  and  bishops  have  to 
be  consulted  ere  access  can  be  ob- 
tained to  the  picture.  There  per- 
haps is  a  high  altar-piece :  to  remove 
it  would  be  sacrilege,  were  it  prac- 
ticable, which  it  of&n  is  not ;  and 
raising  a  scaffolding  before  it,  which 
was  not  unfrequently  Strange's  pro- 
pnosal,  was  something  nearly  as  offen- 
sive. Less  truthM  enmvers  would 
have  been  content  with  such  flying 
opportunities  as  they  could  catch, 
hoping  that  no  others  would  be  en- 
abled, by  a  closer  inspection  of  the 
original,  to  detect  their  slovenly 
workmanship.  But  Strange  set  out 
with  a  resolution  to  copy  the  best 
pictures  in  the  world,  and  to  copy 
them  faithfully ;  and  his  resolute  per- 
severence  was  rewarded  with  mar- 
vellous success. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  memory  of 
Strange,  and  for  those  who  love  to 
dwell  on  such  a  history  as  his,  that 
it  has  been  recorded  by  one  whose 
naturally  fastidious  and  highly-culti- 
vated taste  made  him  a  worshipper 
at  the  same  shrine  of  high  Italian 
art*    Though  the  work  fell  to  his 


hands  nearly  a  centurv  after  it  should 
have  been  performed  by  others,  Mr 
Dennistoun,  with  a  zealous  devotion 
which  the  fatal  progress  of  disease 
could  not  quench,  h^  collected  the 
fragments  ot  the  artistes  history,  scat- 
tered as  they  were,  minute  and 
scarcely  perceptible,  all  over  Europe, 
and  massed  them  together  in  a  book, 
which,  if  it  do  not  afford  an  exciting 
narrative  to  the  common  reader,  must 
be  full  of  interest  to  the  collector  and 
the  critic  of  art. 

Strange  came  of  a  somewhat  wor- 
shipful family  in  Orkney,  his  father 
leaving  some  landed  property  and 
sheep,  with  "twelve  double  -  silver 
spoons,**  "  a  knock  and  case  thereof." 
and  a  wainscot  cabinet  His  mother  s 
name  was  Scollay,  and  the  paternal 
name  was  originally  the  Norwegian 
Strang  or  Strong.  The  artist,  disliking 
its  northern  harshness,  softened  it  by 
the  addition  of  an  f  ,  and  thus  carried 
it  into  a  totally  different  line  of  etymo- 
logical descent — ^the  French  etrange. 
There  is  a  traditional  story,  that  soon 
after  the  metamorphosis  he  happened 
to  meet  a  traveller,  who,  hearing  his 
name,  said  "Ah,  sir,  you  call  your- 
self Strange,  but  the  strangest  part 
of  it  is  that  your  name  is  only  the 
letter  «."  The  artbt*s  guilty  con- 
science smote  him  with  the  idea 
that  the  traveller  intended  to  be 
sarcastic  on  his  addition  to  the  patro- 
nymic ;  but  he  was  only  an  etymo- 
logical enthusiast,  who  derived  the 
word,  very  inaccurately^  by  increment 
from  the  Latin  proposition  e.  Thus 
^.  ex.  extra,  extranfus,  whence  comes 
tne  French  etrange. 

With  a  sort  of  instinct  that  he 
was  some  day  or  other  to  be  great, 
he  b^an  at  an  early  pericHi  an 
account  of  his  own  progress.  It 
dropped,  suddenly  interrupted  by  the 
labours  of  a  busy  life  ;  ana  the  artist- 
like clearness  of  his  account  of  what- 
ever passed  around  him  in  his  early 
humble  phase  of  life,  makes  the 
reader  regret  that  it  is  so  brie£  He 
underwent  some  training  in  one  of 
the  humbler  departments  of  the  law, 
but  apparently  with  a  hopcdess  rest- 
lessness, and  the  bent  of  his  genius 


•  Memoir*  of  Sir  Robert  Strange,  Knight,  and  of  his  Brother-in-law,  Andrew 
LumiMdeH,  PrivaU  Secretary  to  the  Stuart  Frinctt,  By  James  DciryiSToav  of  Den- 
nistoun.   1855. 
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drove  him  to  an  engraver  of  the  name 
of  Cooper,  whose  apparently  wealthy 
circumstances  show  now  considerable 
a  field  was  then  open  in  Edinbui^h  to 
one  of  that  profession  who  was  uttle 
above  a  trading  mechanic.  The  young 
artist  joined  the  insurgents  of  174^ — 
fortunately  for  himself  and  art,  not 
80  eti'ectually  distinguishing  himself 
by  his  warlike  prowess  as  to  en- 
counter the  vengeance  of  the  vic- 
tors. His  chief  service  to  the  cause 
was  characteristic.  At  the  camp  at 
Inverness,  and  just  before  the  ^ttle 
of  Culloden,  he  engraved  at  the 
Prince's  desire  a  plate  for  bank-notes, 
payable  at  the  Restoration.  The 
excellence  of  the  engraving,  however, 
could  not  make  up  for  the  want  of 
assets,  and  doubtless,  if  one  of  the 
notes  thrown  oflf  could  now  be  re- 
covered, it  would  bring  far  more  as 
a  relic  of  art  than  its  original  value 
in  the  money  market  Making  his 
escape,  like  many  others,  from  the 
broken  army  through  terrible  hard- 
ships, he  reached  France,  and  studied 
engraving  with  Le  Bas.  It  would 
have  been  dithcult  to  find  a  better 
master.  His  clearness  and  quiet 
sweetness  make  him  still  a  favourite, 
whether  the  collector  prefers  his  fresh 
sunny  seaports  with  their  lazy  life,  or 
the  warm  interiors,  where  the  solemn 
Dutch  alchemist  blows  his  bellows, 
and  imparts  wisdom  to  his  pupils. 

But  as  he  acquired  techmc^  skill 
in  secondarv  work,  higher  aspirations 
dawned  on  him^  and  a  visit  to  Italy 
confirmed  him  m  the  great  project  of 
his  life.  In  gently  referring  to  the 
impulse  under  which  he  devoted 
himself,  he  says  :  "  Since  the  time  of 
the  memorable  revival  of  the  arts  in 
the  fii'teenth  century,  Italv,  without 
doubt,  is  the  country  which  has  pro- 
duced the  most  celebrated  painters. 
There  are  none  who  have  penetrated 
so  deep  as  they  into  the  secret  of  this 
art,  or  reached  to  such  a  height  in 
the  sublime.  A  purity  and  correct- 
ness of  design^  the  most  noble  ex- 
pressions, elegant  forms,  just  propor- 
tions, elevated  ideas,  and  a  fertility 
of  genius,  give  a  superiority  to  their 
productions  which  no  other  artist 
would  have  been  able  to  attain.  It 
is  only  by  studying  and  meditating 
upon  the  works  of  the  Italian  mas- 
ters that  we  can  reasonably  expect 


to  form  a  true  taste,  and  to  d^end 
ourselves  against  the  destructive  and 
capricious  sorcery  of  feshion,  which 
changes  almost  with  the  seasons,  and 
of  wnich  the  most  applauded  and 
finest  efforts  in  the  space  of  a  lew 
years  generally  appear  to  be,  what 
they  really  are,  unnatural  and  ridir 
culoua." 

With  the  devotion  of  the  monk  or 
the  crusader  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
mission,  he  made  sacrifices  to  his 
pursuit,  some  of  them  trivial,  others 
deep  and  real.     His  adherence  to 
the  Jacobite  cause  has  been  attri* 
buted  with  considerable  foundadou 
to  his  love  for  Miss  Lumisden,  the 
sister  of  the  accomplished  secretary 
of  the  exiled  court  in  Italy.    She 
was  one  of  the  arbitrary  and  enthu- 
siastic Jacobite  beauties  who  would 
tolerate   no   lover   unless   he   first 
proved  himself  a  true   knight  by 
wearing  the  white  rose.   Strange  ob- 
tained Ins  reward,  and  they  were 
married ;  but  art  stepped  in  to  claim 
her  votary,  and  years  after  years  of 
absence  Irom  her  husband,  all-ab- 
sorbed in  the  pursuit  of  his  mission, 
joined  to  the  protracted  hopelessness 
of  her  darling  cause,  tum^  her  en- 
thusiasm into  acidity.    Her  growing 
fretfulness  and  ardent  Jacobitism  to 
the  end  make  the  letters  and  con- 
versation of  this  strong-charactered 
woman  very  amusing.   When  it  came 
to  her  ear  that  her  brother,  after  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  endurance, 
must  at  last  leave  the  Piince*s  ser- 
vice, and  the  announcement  came 
along    with   rumours    not   compli- 
mentary to  the  habits  and  conduct 
into  which  the  object  of  her  devotion 
had  fallen,  she  cannot  show  the  let- 
ter to  her  husband,  so  filled  is  it  with 
matter  of  overwhelming  grie£    "  If 
ever,"  she  says,  "  anything  in  pr^u- 
dice  of  my  darling  is  [the  Prmce's] 
character  is  suggested.  I  deny  it,  or 
find  an  excuse  for  it.  Oh,  he  lias  had 
much  to  disturb  his  brains !    I  am 
perfectlv  satisfied,  my  dearest  An- 
drew, that  you  have  not  failed  in 
your  duty,  for  which  I  thank  God. 
Believe  me,  I  would  sooner  wish  to 
hear  of  your  death  than  blush  for 
anything  you  ever  did  in  your  life. 
Suffer  I  can,  but  sin  I  will  not. 
Honest  principles  were   the  noble 
legacy  our   dear  parents  left   us; 
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•while  we  live  we  will  display  them 
when  called  on  to  do  so.  AU  I  beg 
is  secresy.  Four-ahd-twenty  year? 
faithful  service  cannot  be  rewarded 
with  a  frown — no,  you  must  be  mis- 
taken. If  you  are  not,  at  least  be 
advised.  *  Tell  it  not  in  Gath— pub- 
lish it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon. 
lest  the  uncircumcised  reioice,  ana 
the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  be 
glad' — this  was  our  good  grand- 
fathers text  for  many  years  on  the 
30th  of  January.**  Ana  on  another 
occasion,  "  If  my  twenty  years'  old 
acquaintance  [the  Prince]  is  now 
at  your  house,  on  your  knees  pre- 
sent my  most  respectful  duty,  nor 
blush  to  think  a  lady  bid  you  do  so. 
Oh,  had  I  been  of  a  more  useful  sex ! 
Had  my  pen  been  a  sword,  I  had  not 
been  here,  sitting  tamely  by  my  fire- 
side, desiring  you  to  do  me  a  simple 
ofiice  hke  this.  In  those  years,  so 
many  and  so  long,  I  have  not  been 
altogether  idle,  for  I  have  made  three 
fine  boys,  who,  I  hope,  will  do  me 
credit :  they'll  be  recruits  when  I  am 
^one— I  hope  they'll  all  have  Roman 
spirits  in  them.  I'U  instruct  them 
tnat  their  Uves  are  not  their  own 
when  Rome  demands  them."  After- 
wards sending  one  of  this  young 
Gracchi  to  Paris,  she  insists  that  he 
is  not  to  wear  ruffles,  silk,  or  lace,  or 
any  other  ornament,  however  imperi- 
ously dictated  by  fashion :  she  will 
five  her  reasons  when  she  sees  her 
rother— they  are  doubtless  founded 
on  the  calamitous  condition  of  her 
favourite  court,  and  not  to  be  casu- 
ally committed  to  writing  even  in 
the  year  1770 ;  and  she  characteristi- 
cally winds  up  her  injunction,  "K  he 
appears  awkward,  say  he  does  so  by 
tne  positive  command  of  his  worthy 
old  mother,  who  never  did  or  said 
anything  but  what  she  had  a  good 
reason  for— therefore  you  comply 
without  asking  a  single  question. 

A  common  tradition  attributes  the 
commencement  of  Strange's  pros- 
perity to  the  courtly  dexterity  of  his 
wife.  A  rumour  of  the  excellence 
of  his  engraved  portrait  of  "The 
Prince "  had.  according  to  the  tradi- 
tion, reached  the  palace,  and  some 
royal  relation  called  at  Strange's 
workshop  desirous  to  see  it.  Mrs 
Strange,  who  was  there  alone,  know- 
ing that  the  portrait  of  her    hus- 


band was  of  the  wrong  prince,  took 
care  that  amid  the  other  works  with 
which  she  entertained  the  visitor 
it  should  not  be  found,  and  fixed 
a  time  for  a  second  visit,  before 
which  she  got  her  obedient  husband 
to  have  in  tolerable  progress  an  en- 
graving of  the  right  Pnnce.  It  is 
very  clear  that  Mrs  Strange,  or 
"  Bella,"  as  she  was  called,  was  not  a 
person  to  perform  such  a  feat.  It 
was  known,  indeed,  to  those  con- 
versant with  the  artistic  gossip  of 
the  time,  that  Strange  had  received 
proffers  from  the  royal  family  very 
early  in  his  career,  and  that  he  had 
repelled  them  with  a  surly  abrupt- 
ness, which  was  supposed  too  clearly 
to  indicate  the  motives  of  "  the 
brother-in-law  of  the  Pretender's 
secretary."  The  documents  pub- 
lished by  Mr  Dennistoun  make  tMs 
affair  very  clear.  A  proffer  had  been 
made  to  nim  by  Allan  Ramsay  to  en- 
grave his  own  portrait  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  just  before  he  became 
George  III.  But  Strange  was  then 
full  (M  his  great  Italian  projects.  His 
allegiance  was  for  his  own  chosen 
sovereign,  high  art,  and  he  cared  for 
neither  of  their  houses.  But  it  was 
not  necessary  to  go  into  large  ques- 
tions—there was  a  sublunary  and 
immediate  shape  assumed  by  the 
offer.  The  payment  was  to  be  £100, 
and  Strange,  saying  that  to  do  ius- 
tice  to  the  subject  would  occupy  him 
fifteen  months,  said  he  could  not 
afford  to  engrave  the  picture  at  the 
price  offered-  Other  people  would, 
of  course,  naturally  look  to  the  con- 
scc^uent  patronage  of  the  court  as  the 
ultimate  bribe  to  such  an  undertak- 
ing. But  Strange  had  built  his  ulti- 
mate hopes  elsewhere — the  only  ques- 
tion about  the  offer  was  whether  the 
immediate  remuneration  might  bribe 
him  to  postpone  for  a  time  his  nobler 
studies.  It  would  not  *  and  so  the 
matter  ended.  But  public  fame  na- 
turally rumoured  disaffection  as  his 
motive,  and  the  consequences  of  this, 
coupled  with  his  exclusion  from  the 
Royal  Society  as  an  engraver,  excited 
bitter  feelings.  He  wrote  a  fierce 
letter  to  Ramsay,  saying,  "Did  I 
ever,  directly  or  indirectly,  hint  that 
it  was  from  the  least  disaffection  I 
declined  at  that  time  to  engrave  the 
picture  you  had  painted  ?— speak  the 
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truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  so  help 
you  Gkxi.''  Ramsay,  thus  presseA 
answered  very  bluntly  that  there  had 
been  no  hint  whatever  of  disaffec- 
tion, "  the  reasons  you  cave  me  were 
all  of  the  money-^tting Tdnd.**  There 
was  something  m  an  expression  of 
this  sort  not  calculated  entirely  to 
secure  the  friendship  of  a  man  actu- 
ated by  such  motives  and  aims  as 
those  which  governed  Strange,  and 
the  apparent  conclusion  of  the  whole 
history  was  not  likely  to  cool  the 
ardour  oi'  Bella's  Jacobitism.  She 
continued  to  pray  for  an  heir  to  the 
exiled  house,  after  the  greater  por- 
tion of  her  most  zealous  allies  were 
comforting  themselves  that  the  im- 
probability of  such  an  event  was  a 
fortunate  conclusion  of  all  difficultiea 
Yet  this  mother  of  the  Gracchi  stands 
as  an  illustration  of  that  sarcastic 
philosophy  which  says  that  all  have 
their  price  if  one  knew  the  coin  to 
pay  it  in.  She  was  ready  for  all 
forms  of  martyrdom,  and  direct  brib- 
ery of  any  kind  she  would  have  with- 
stood. But  when  one  day  rather  un- 
expectedly she  found  that  Robbie 
was  knighted,  and  that  she  was  !Lady 
Strange,  all  remimscences  from  across 
the  water  seemed  to  be  swept  away 
in  a  gush  of  gratitude. 

Let  us  have  a  few  words  before  we 
part  on  a  department  of  art  prover- 
bial for  leavmg  the  artist  forgotten, 
while  his  work  remains  to  create 
wonder  and  admiration.  The  world 
is  filled  with  buildings  of  which  the 
architects  are  unknown,  but  which 
yet  are  found  by  the  careful  student 
to  contain  enough  to  show  the  cha- 
racter of  their  acquirements,  and 
sometimes  the  school  in  which  they 
must  have  studied.  It  is  now  very 
well  known  that,  after  the  rupture 
with  England,  Scotland  took  her  ec- 
clesiastic and  baronial  architecture 
from  the  Continent,  and  chiefly  from 
France.  The  process  by  which  the 
rich  turreted  chateaus  of  France  were 
transferred  to  the  moorlands  of  the 
north  and  the  braes  of  the  Grampians 
could  not  fail  to  be  extremely  in- 
teresting, if  we  could  remove  from  it 
the  veil  which  shrouds  it  in  the  mys- 
tery common  to  so  lar^  a  portion 
of  the  architectural  mstory  even 
of  civilised  times.  How  much  of  it 
was  brought  over  by  foreigners?— 
how   mucn   learned   in  France  by 


Scotsmen  who  returned  to  practise 
at  homel — are  questions  that  must 
be  asked  in  vaiiL  We  have  no  due  to 
the  studies  which  induced  Aytoun, 
by  decorating  the  bulky  framework 
of  a  German  palace  with  a  beautiftil 
coronet  of  turrets  and  decorated 
chimneys,  to  conceive  the  plan  of 
Heriofs  Hospital  Even  so  late  as 
the  time  of  Sir  William  Bruce,  who 
worked  in  the  last  century,  we  are 
not  aware  how  far  his  conversion  of 
Holyrood  into  a  French  chateau  of 
the  sixteenth  century  was  founded  on 
a  practical  acquaintance  acauired  on 
the  spot  with  that  style  of  building. 
In  far  later  times  we  know  that 
Robert  Adam  studied  the  architectu- 
ral remains  of  the  Roman  empire  with 
a  devoted  zeal,  attested  by  his  great 
work  on  the  ruins  of  Diocletian's 
mighty  palace  at  Spalatro. 

But  there  was  a  Scotsman  before 
the  period  of  Robert  Adam,  whose 
pilgrims^  among  classical  remains 
proauced  results  not  to  be  so  briefly 
passed  bv.  James  Gibbs  was  bom 
m  Aberdeen  about  the  year  1674 
He  was  the  son  of  a  substantial 
tradesman,  and  finding  himself  at 
twenty  without  parents,  and  possess- 
ed of  some  money  and  a  gooa  useful 
Scottish  education,  he  made  up  his 
mind  toqualify  himself  as  an  archi- 
tect He  went  first  to  Holland, 
where,  save  the  State  House  of  Am- 
sterdam, he  can  have  found  little 
adapted  to  his  peculiar  taste:  but 
what  he  did  consider  worth  studying, 
he  examined  laboriously  and  practi- 
cally. By  mere  accident  he  was  found 
there  by  the  Earl  of  Mar,  who  felt  an 
interest  in  the  quiet  persevering 
youth  who  had  come  forth  from  his 
own  peculiar  district  in  the  north  to 
push  through  the  world.  Whatever 
were  the  earl's  defects  of  character, 
he  is  generaUy  admitted  to  have  had 
fine  taste.  Whether  for  assistance 
received  at  that  time,  or  for  subse- 
quent patronage  in  his  profession, 
Gibbs  was  so  grateful  to  Mar,  that, 
when  he  had  realised  fame  and  for- 
tune, and  the  family  of  his  patron 
were  precarious  exiles,  he  be<^ueathed 
a  considerable  fortune  to  his  bene- 
factor's SOIL 

After  the  commencement  of  the 
century  he  spent  ten  years  in 
Italy,  studying,  searching,  and  trea- 
suring up  the  practical  results  of 
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his  labours  for  future  use.  He  re- 
turned at  a  favourable  juncture. 
The  great  church-extension  scheme 
for  London  had  developed  itself  in 
an  arrangement  for  building  fifty  new 
churches,  and  his  Mend  Mar  oeing 
in  power,  the  younp  architect  had  an 
excellent  opportumty  of  bringing  for- 
ward his  clamis,  and  obtain^  a  con- 
siderable share  in  the  execution  of 
the  undertaking.  Gibbs  accomplished 
a  sufficient  number  of  works  to  make 
an  era  for  himself  in  English  architec- 
ture, and  his  name  came  so  readily  up- 
wards, that  poor  Savage,  in  his  wild 
forgotten  poem  of  TheWanderer^  na- 
turally calls  on  it  When  he  passes 
from  the  ancient  fanes,  where  time's 
hand  leaves  its  print  of  mossy  green, 
it  is  to  cry — 

"  Oh  Gibbs !  whose  art  the  solemn  fane  can 

raise 
Where  God  delights  to  dwell  and  man 

to  praiite; 
When  moulder'd  thus,  the  column  falls 

away, 
Like   some  great  prince    majestic   in 

decay; 
When  ignorance  and  scorn  the  ground 

shall  tread 
Where    wisdom   tutored   and   devotion 

pray'd— 
Where  shall  thy  pompous  work  our  won- 
der claim — 
What  but  the  muse  alone  preserve  thy 

name?" 

His  man^  works  were  bv  no 
means  equal  in  merit  The  Radcliffe 
Library  at  Oxford — probably  the 
most  ambitious — justifies  the  bor- 
rowed remark  of  Walpole,  that  it 
looks  as  if  it  had  sunk  a  stage  into 
the  earth.  Yet  Allan  Cunningham, 
speaking  of  its  general  efi'ect  on  the 
landscape,  says :  "  The  Radcliffe 
Dome,  m  fact,  conveys  to  every  dis- 
tant observer  the  idea  of  its  being 
the  air-hung  crown  of  some  gigantic 
cathedral  or  theatre.  It  is  perhaps 
the  grandest  feature  in  the  grandest 
of  all  English  architectural  land- 
scapea  It  rises  wide  and  vast  amidst 
a  thousand  other  fine  buildings,  in- 
terrupts the  horizontal  line,  and  ma- 
terially increases  the  picturesque 
effect  of  Oxford.**  He  completed  the 
quadrangle  of  All-Souk,  where  Wal- 
pole gives  him  credit  for  stumbling 
upon  a  sort  of  Qothic  picturesqueness, 
and  made  additions  to  King*s  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  which  have  been 
cenmired  for  suDoivision  of  detail 


The  work,  however,  on  which 
his  fame  rests  as  the  embodiment 
of  a  great  thought,  unbroken  by 
partial  defects,  is  the  church  of 
St  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  fortunately 
opened  up  to  the  admiration  of  the 
present  generation  by  the  works  in 
Trafalgar  Square.  It  was  a  bold  and 
original  idea,  greatly  censured  in  its 
day  as  a  barbarous  combination  of 
two  distinct  and  antagonistic  types 
of  architecture,  and  a  rank  rebelhon 
against  the  first  Horatian  rule  of 
taste.  The  spire  or  steeple  had  been 
held  peculiar  to  Gothic  architecture, 
and  was  deemed  the  natural  terminus 
of  the  aspiring  character  of  the 
pointed  arch.  Yet  Gibbs  placed  a 
spire  on  a  pediment,  supported  by 
Corinthian  colunms.  It  was,  how- 
ever, no  mixture  of  styles  in  luxu- 
rious confusion,  like  the  efforts  of  the 
French  renaissance.  The  edifice  in 
itself  was  untainted  by  Gk)thic ;  and 
even  on  the  spire,  that  architecture 
had  no  more  claim  than  merely  as  it 
was  a  spire,  since  its  details  were 
carefully  and  severely  classic  Ille- 
gitimate or  not,  it  was  a  great  hit  in 
architecture — something  like  Michael 
Angelo*s  mounting  the  dome  in  air, 
and  became  so  prevalent  that  it  is 
now  never  deemed  an  anomaly.  For 
the  general  merits  of  the  building, 
it  may  be  truly  said  that  it  \&  one  of 
the  chief  architectural  dories  of  Lon- 
don. Formerly  buried  in  a  mass  of 
obscure  streets  and  lanes,  its  thorough 
architectural  character  has  been  test- 
ed by  the  severest  ordeal  to  which 
the  innate  character  of  a  building 
can  be  trusted— a  general  clearing 
away^  which  lays  it  bare  for  full  in- 
spection, and  either  close  or  distinct 
criticism.  To  try  how  it  bears  this, 
look  first  upon  St  Martin*s,  and  then 
turn  to  the  costly  modem  edifice  to 
the  right,  built  as  a  suitable  reposi- 
tory for  the  artistic  treasures  of  the 
British  Empire  1 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  ex- 
plain that  these  random  notices  of 
the  studies  and  the  labours  of  Scot- 
tish artists  abroad,  are  intended  to 
apply  soldy  to  that  period  when 
there  was  no  auxiliary  home  school 
to  give  art  a  firmer  footing  in  the 
country,  and  when  its  existence 
might  oe  said  to  depend  entirely  on 
the  foreign  supply. 
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The  three  kingdoms  which  make 
up  the  ideal  unit  called  Scandinavia 
are  daily  growing  in  social  and  poli- 
tical importance  with  reference  to 
ourselves.  We  have  iust  finished,  no 
matter  how,  a  troublesome  and  ex- 
pensive war  with  Russia.  The  glories 
which  were  in  store  for  us  were  cut 
short  by  our  being  behind  time  in  our 
preparations,  and,  like  the  Lacedae- 
monians who  were  late  at  the  battle 
of  Marathon  in  consequence  of  being 
detained  by  an  eclipse  of  the  moon 
or  some  such  reason,  we  were  com- 
pelled, as  a  result  of  that  lateness,  to 
see  other  heads  invested  with  the 
laurels  which  our  own  at  least  as 
well  deserved  to  bear.  And  yet  our 
soldiers  surpassed  themselves  and  the 
former  histoiy  of  the  British  army  in 
heroic  daring,  and,  what  is  more,  in 
heroic  endurance.  Their  strong  arms 
and  valiant  hearts  saved  us  from 
national  disgrace,  and  that  only  by 
superhuman  efforts.  But  some  pres- 
tige we  have  undoubtedly  lost  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe  ;  at  least  we  are  fast 
losing  it,  because  the  nations  of 
Europe  see  little  reason  to  believe 
that  the  commencement  of  another 
war  would  not  be  signaUsed  by  the 
same  tale  of  mismanagement  and 
disaster.  The  lessons  of  the  war, 
pungent  and  salutaiy,  though  severe 
beyond  all  precedent, seem  but  tohave 
been  written  on  a  sand  whose  tracks 
the  stream  of  commercial  activity  is 
rapidly  effacing,  and  things  are  laps- 
ing back  into  their  old  bad  courses, 
with  an  obstinacy  of  forffetfulness 
which  looks  like  nothing  less  than 
judicial  blindness.  The  handful  of 
real  soldiers  that  we  possessed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  are  most  of 
them  lying  by  the  shores  of  the  Bos- 
phorus  or  on  the  heights  and  slopes 
of  the  Crimea.  But  such  is  the  state 
of  the  nation,  that  even  if  they  rose 
from  the  dead  it  would  scarcely  listen 
to  their  voices.  Roused,  durmg  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  to  the  per- 
formance of  duties  for  which  it  nad 


no  taste,  the  nation  has  returned  wit^ 
double  zest  to  its  usual  pelf-seekmg 
and  neglect  of  militaiy  preparation, 
probably  thinking  that,  provided  the 
necessary  supply  of  mon^  is  forth- 
coming, it  can  easily  provide  anathex^ 
army  of  foreign  mercenaries  to  fi^ht 
its  battles,  such  as  that  which  has 
recently  been  disbanded,  and  whose 
subordmation  and  discipline  has  been 
since  effectually  tested,  fortonatdj 
not  in  the  presence  of  an  enemv.  Bat 
habitual  neglect  of  the  art  of  the  war 
is  not  the  onl^  vice  chargeable  to  the 
nation   and   its  present  govemorsL 
Quite  as  mischievous,  because  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  misunderstandings  with 
other  nations,  is  the  habitual  ne^ect 
of  the  relations  of  foreign  states  to 
each  other  and  to  the  British  Empire. 
Careless  of  what  takes  place  out  of 
the  petty  sphere  of  private  interests^ 
the  Whig^Minister  cungs  to  place  and 
power.    He  knows  that  thatportion 
of  the  British  people  most  influential 
at  elections,  seldom  goes  abroad,  and 
cares  little  what  la  going  on  beyond 
its  narrow  seas.  Fhce  and  power  he 
knows  that  he  can  secure  to  himself 
by  pandering  to  the  national  appetite 
for  internal  agitation ;  and  if  the  whole 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country 
goes  to  the  dogs,  he  cares  little,  so 
Qiat  he  and  his  family,  down  to  his 
remotest  cousins,  feed  on  the  loaves 
and  the  fishes  of  the  country  in  the 
safe  lee  of  the  storm.    The  Conser- 
vative, who  is  the  real  patriot,  will 
tell  the  British  people  that  internal 
tranquillity  and  external  vigour  are 
the  best  guarantee  for  the  continued 
happiness  of  a  nation;   and   that 
althouj^h  he  repudiates  a  policy  of 
meddling  and  imbecile  interventicm 
with  the   private  afflEurs   of  other 
nations,  yet  that  a  nation  which  pre- 
tends to  a  first  place  in  the  worid, 
and  the  ramifications  of  whose  buni- 
ness  spread  like  a  network  from  pole 
to  pole,  when  it  finds  ^peaking  neces- 
saiy,  must  make  itself  hearo^  or  re- 
tire at  once  from  the  place  which  is 
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its  natural  right  Interesting  above 
all  to  the  nation's  own  secunty  and 
wellbeing  is  the  ^reat  balance  of 
power.  It  is  as  important  as  the 
trimming  of  a  heayitv  laden  boat 
We  allowed  Russia,  by  our  short- 
sightedness or  absence  of  mind,  to 
gain  a  preponderance  which  brought 
the  gunwale  of  Europe  to  the 
waters  edge.  We  threw  some  of  her 
goods  overboard,  and  may  have  some 
day  or  other  to  do  it  agam.  But  all 
this  trouble  mkht  be  (prevented, 
effectually  and  U)t  ever,  if  Russia 
were  counterbalanced  oy  such  a 
weight  of  states  as  to  render  her 
neinibourhood  dangerous  to  no  one 
of  them.  Now,  it  so  happens  that,  in 
two  great  races  which  lie  between 
us  and  Russia,  there  have  been  mani- 
festations of  strong  aspirations  to- 
wards unity.  If  Qermany  and  Scan- 
dinavia could  only  be  nations  instead 
of  races,  we  should  have  two  addi- 
tional sureties  for  the  continued  peace 
of  Europe,  of  a  most  effective  and 
powerful  kind.  But  the  question  of 
German  unity  must  for  some  time 
remain  in  abeyance.  It  has  been 
forestalled  and  spoilt  by  radicalism. 
Revdution  cannot  effect  it,  except 
indirectly:  revolution  never  effects 
an3rthing  but  disunion ;  and  imtil 
Pnissia  nas  risen  higher,  and  Austria 
failen  lower,  veir  httle  can  be  done, 
as  the  jealousy  of  these  two  countries 
will  neutralise  any  attempts  at  amal- 
gamation. But  it  is  otherwise  with 
Scandinavia.  There  the  movement 
is  actually  in  progress,  and  promises 
well  It  is  a  Conservative  rather 
thim  a  Radical  movement.  The 
governments  are  friendly  and  well- 
disposed  to  each  other.  Questions  of 
precedency  would  not  appear  to  be 
very  difficult  to  settle,  and  no  obstacle 
remains  to  be  overcome  more  impor- 
tant than  certain  national  antipatnies 
indicative  of  patriotic  steadiness,  but 
at  the  same  time  founded  on  nothing 
better  than  prejudices  which  wiu 
soon  wear  themselves  away.  After 
all,  such  prejudices  are  only  skin- 
deep.  The  Dane  abuses  the  Swede 
and  the  Norwegian,  and  vice  versd 
all  round ;  but  they  all  glory  in  the 
victory  of  Idstedt,  whicn  was  won 
by  the  soldiers  of  all  in  common ; 
and  their  bickerings  appear  to  a  dis- 
interested foreigner  as  nothing  mope 


respectable  than  mere  family  jars, 
the  consequence  of  seeing  too  Uttle 
of  external  society.  We  Britons  have 
overlived  all  this.  When  Chevy 
Chase  was  written,  full  of  intense 
nationality,  the  men  of  those  days 
would  hardly  have  dreamed  that  the 
only  contests  between  England's, 
Scotland's,  and  Ireland's  soldiers, 
would  be  those  of  loyalty  to  a 
common  sovereign,  and  enthusiasm 
in  a  common  cause.  If  it  be  true, 
as  we  devoutly  believe,  that  blood 
is  stronger  than  water,  then  the 
Scandinavian  peoples  are  nearly  as 
intimately  related  to  the  peoples 
of  the  British  Isles  as  those  peoples 
are  to  each  other.  Their  lanpiages, 
habits,  sympathies^  setting  aside  his- 
tory, adl  testify  this.  We  cannot  be 
in(unerent  to  the  destinies  of  a  race 
from  which  sprang  some  of  our  gen« 
tlest  and  noblest  blood,  nor  acquiesce 
in  the  conclusion  that  it  is  only 
worthy  of  its  present  place  of  second- 
ary importance  in  the  great  European 
commonwealth.  On  the  contrary,  we 
own  a  deep  interest  in  Scandinavia, 
and  seoona  only  to  that,  a  deep  inte- 
rest in  Germany.  If  our  foreign 
policy  can  do  anything  to  raise  these 
nations,  we  shall  raise  ourselves  on 
their  shoulders;  for,  from  our  pecu- 
liar position,  we  have  little  to  fear 
from  their  ambitious  rivalry.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  mistake  in  our 
foreign  policy  generally  is^  that  we 
take  great  trouNe  to  conciliate  those 
nations  with  whom  we  have  no  poli- 
tical sympathies,  and  neglect  tnose 
with  whom  we  have  them.  No  na- 
tion, however  powerful,  can  afford  to 
dispense  with  friendships  any  moro 
than  individuals  can,  and  no  friend- 
ship is  likely  to  be  secure  or  lasting 
which  is  not  founded  on  something 
more  than  a  mero  community  of  inte- 
rests. The  heart  must  have  some* 
thing  to  do  with  the  matter,  even  in 
the  case  of  nations.  An  alliance  not 
founded  on  feeling  is  simply  a  com- 
meroial  psutnership  which  any  acci- 
dent may  dissolve.  If  we  take  a 
review  of  our  national  position,  it 
appears  one  of  peculiar  relation  as 
r^ards  the  highest  and  best  class  of 
fhendships.  Some  may  say  that  it 
matters  little  how  we  stand  with 
reference  to  other  nations,  when  we 
aie  associated  intimately  with  the 
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destinies  of  our  nearest  and  most 
powerful  neighbour,  France.  Our 
relations  with  France. at  the  present 
moment  are  most  satisfactory.  As 
compared  with  those  of  past  time, 
they  certainly  surpass  the  exjjecta- 
tions  of  the  most  sanguine.  But  if  we 
review  them  calmly  and  dispassion- 
ately, we  shall  see,  at  the  same  time, 
that  something  is  wanting  to  make 
them  perfect^  and  that  there  is  little 
reason  to  beheve  that  that  something 
will  be  added  as  time  goes  on.  The 
interests  of  France  and  England  are 
so  intimately  bound  up  together,  that 
to  sever  the  present  bonds  of  the  two 
countries  would  seem  the  height  of 
folly.  A  quarrel  between  them  would 
go  far  to  consummate  the  ruin  of 
both.  Yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  see 
that  the  alliance  is  in  some  measure 
dependent  on  the  life  of  one  sa^ious 
ruler,  who  is  already  a  man  far  ad- 
vanced in  middle  age ;  and  that  any 
change  of  government  in  any  direc- 
tion would  probably  bring  with  it  the 
old  tale  of  rashness  and  recklessness 
in  the  political  conduct  of  a  nation 
which  has  yet  a  character  to  acquire 
for  stability.  The  revolutions  of 
France  have  been  notoriously  guided 
only  by  caprice  and  passion ;  and  we 
cannot  suppose  that  a  nation  which, 
at  such  moments,  has  played  ducks 
and  drakes  with  its  internal  finance, 
would  be  peculiarly  careftil  about  the 
maintenance  of  its  external  interests. 
If  we  regard  the  present  state  of  feel- 
ing between  the  two  countries,  while 
there  is  much  room  for  congratula- 
tion, there  is  a  little  also  for  caution. 
Doubtless  the  wounds  inflicted  on 
the  vanity  of  our  warlike  neighbour, 
in  that  point  where  she  is  most  sus- 
ceptible— her  military  reputation — 
if  not  effectually  healed,  nave  been 
scarred  over  to  a  great  extent  She 
owes  us  no  longer  an^  grud^.  Her 
soldiers  have  fought  side  by  side  with 
our  own,  and  each  have  learned 
to  respect  their  brethren  in  arms. 
Again,  there  is  that  peculiar  love, 
partly  originating  in  the  amusement 
of  studying  what  seems  eccentricity, 
which  dissimilarity  of  character  pro- 
duces. One  nation  is  the  complement 
of  the  other  ;  and  while  Englwid 
imbibes  from  France  taste,  velocity, 
and  versatility,  France  may  learn 
from  England  steadiness  of  purpose 


and  enduring  enerey,  both  in  doin^ 
and  in  suffering.    Yet  there  is  a  want 
of  sympathy  on  two  meet  impcHrtant 
points— pohtics  and  religion.  Kngland 
IS  one  of  those  few  countries  where 
the  word  Freedom  is  rightly  unda-- 
stood.   France  vibrates  between  des- 
potism and  democracy.    The  inclina- 
tion of  her  political  pendulum  &om 
one  side  to  the  other  is  as  far  as  ever 
from  having  come  to  a  stand-sUlL 
At  present  we  are  allied  with  France 
in  spite  of  political  antagonism.    We 
might  be  so  still  if  she  were  repabli* 
can ;  and  we  might  be  so  still  if  she 
were  to  return  to  the  time-honoured 
supremacy  of  the  golden  lilies,  though 
in  that  case  the  alliance  would  be 
less  probable,  in  consequence  of  thd 
absolutist  traditions  with  which  the 
old  regime  is  bound  up.  What  would 
be  the  consequence  to  us  of  a  resto- 
ration of  the  Orleans  dynasty,  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee.     The  antece- 
dents of  that  family  are  far  from 
reassuring.    It  is  quite  certain  that 
as  yet  we  have  no  reason  to  count  on 
obtaining  permanently  the  politicsl 
sympathy  of  France.     The  same  is 
the  case  with  the  reli^ous  status  of 
the  two  countries.    Were  England 
Romanised  again,  we   might    have 
much  to  expect  from  the  religious 
sympathy  of  France ;  but  seeing  that 
all  tne  efforts  of  the  See  of  Rome  to 
bring  us  once  more  under  its  dominion 
only  stir  up  the  intense,  though  some^ 
times  dormant,  Protestantism  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  British  people, 
while  France  seems  to  have  substi- 
tuted a  new  enthusiasm  in  the  dd 
religion  for  the  national  indifference 
of  the  beginnings  of  this  generation, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  probabihtjr 
of  the  two  nations  drawing  near  to 
one  another  in  this  most  important 
matter.     France  has  already  saved 
the  Papacy  in  distress,  not  without 
the  connivance  of  England,  given  in 
spite  of  her  better  judgment.    In  this 
matter  the  two  countries  naturally 
pull  different  ways,  and  it  is  absurd 
for  our  statesmen  to  attempt  to  make 
them  pull  together.     The  heart  <^ 
France  is  Roman  Catholic^  as  that  <^ 
England  is  Protestant    In  the  next 
place,  if  we  look  at  our  connection 
with  the  United  States,  shutting  our 
eyes  to  the  dangers  wnich  we  have 
lately  escaped,  and  constantly  have 
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to  escape,  in  oar  relations  with  that 
country,  which  resemble  the  naviga- 
tion of  a  narrow  channel  full  of  shoals 
and  Quicksands,  with  perpetual  peril 
of  collisions,  we  shall  see  that^  al- 
though the  sympathies  of  race  are 
strong,  and  although  religious  Bjm- 
pathies  are  not  wanting,  there  is  httle 
reason  to  hope  for  much  political 
sympathy.  Democracy,  the  South 
Pole  of  despotism,  dominates  the  New 
World,  ana  now  takes,  in  the  contest 
between  the  Free  and  Slave  States,  its 
worst  form  in  the  shape  of  a  self-will 
which  sets  itself  above  all  moral  law. 
We  know  the  master  of  France,  and 
we  trust  him,  for  we  think  that  he 
deserves  to  be  trusted  ;  but  we  can- 
not tell,  from  dav  to  day,  who  will 
be  master  in  America.  We  are 
bound  to  the  United  States  by  family 
ties — by  commercial  interests^-some- 
what  by  religious  sympathies— but  by 
political  sympathies,  even  less  than  to 
France,  for  with  France  we  have  in 
common,  at  least  for  the  present,  the 
belief  that  astrong  andorderly  eovem- 
ment — without  laying  too  much  stress 
on  its  form— is  the  first  thing  for  a 
nation's  weUbeine.  If  we  look  at 
Spain,  reaction  nas  laughed  .  our 
policy  to  scorn,  and  tells  us  defiantly 
that  even  she  can  do  without  our 
goodwill  Russia  and  Austria  have 
every  reason  not  to  love  us  :  one,  be- 
cause it  is  pre-eminently  we  who  have 
curbed  her  ambition  in  mid  career  : 
the  other^  because  the  prevalence  of 
English  ideas  within  her  dominions 
would  be  fatal  to  her  existence. 
Our  prospects  with  Prussia  are  bet- 
ter; and^we  cannot  but  think  that 
our  Government  has  acted  wisely  in 
wishing  to  bind  that  powerful  and 
rising  nation  to  us  by  an  alliance 
with  our  own  Royal  Family.  It  is 
little  to  the  purpose*  that  the  pre- 
sent ruler  of  Prussia,  a  weak  and 
vacillating  man,  halts  between  two 
opinions,  and  in  the  end  generally 
takes  thj^  wrong  side  in  action.  The 
nation  at  large  is  farther  advanced 
in  civilisation,  more  truly  liberal  in 
sentiment,  more  adult  in  its  political 
education,  more  sound  in  its  social 
theories ;  in  fine,  more  fit  for  consti- 
tutional government,  combining  free- 
dom with  loyalty,  than  perhaps  any 
other  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
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with  the  exceptions  of  Sweden  and 
Norway.  And  we  must  not  forget 
Piedmont.  Piedmimt,  if  we  take 
care  of  her  alliance,  and  do  not  dis- 
appoint her  reasonable  hopes,  is 
heart  and  soul  our  friend.  Though 
weak  in  physical  force,  she  is  com- 
pact in  her  social  and  political  or- 
ganisation, and  something  like  a 
model  state  on  a  small  scale,  as  her 
little  army  in  the  Crimea  is  allowed 
on  all  hands  to  have  been  a  model 
army.  But  a  strong  and  firm  alli- 
ance with  the  Northern  States  of 
Europe  seems  to  us  to  be  of  all  the 
most  politically  important  There 
there  is  no  Jesuit  or  Republican 
party,  embarrassing  the  efforts  of 
true  patriotism  to  realise  constitu- 
tional government;  there  there  is 
no  ant^onism  between  the  Crown 
and  the  people,  but  they  associate  on 
a  footing  of  easy  frieudsnip,  not  with- 
out undemonstrative  love,  like  mar- 
ried folk  who  thoroughly  understand 
one  another.  Resjpect  for  the  j^ra- 
dations  of  ranks  is  there  combmed 
with  the  most  perfect  personal  free- 
dom. Equafity  is  sacrificed  to 
liberty,  a  sensible  people  being  fully 
aware  that  they  cannot  coexist ;  and 
there  are  stronger  feelings  of  regard 
towards  England  in  these  states  than 
elsewhere,  ^cause  the  institutions  of 
England,  which  have  solved  to  a  great 
extent  a  most  difficult  political  prob- 
lem, are  not  a  standing  reproach  and 
a  perpetual  satire  on  Uieir  own,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  keep  them  in  coun- 
tenance, and  lend  them  a  never-fail- 
ing mond  support  Again,  the  posi- 
tion of  these  countries  on  tne  map  of 
Europe  is  one  of  the  first  and 
last  moment  to  us.  Whence  issued 
those  hordes  of  mafipiificent  robbers, 
the  Vikings  of  old,  who  have  in- 
fused so  much  healthy  blood  into  the 
population  of  these  isles  ?  Whence, 
out  from  the  fiords  and  littoral  or 
S<»ndinavia  !  Those  lands  are  still 
iidiabited  by  the  same  sturdy, 
weather-beaten,  sea-hardened  race. 
They  are  friendly  to  us  now ;  but 
an  accident,  by  which  they  might 
become  hostile,  is  not  beyond  the 
verge  of  possibilities.  How  nar- 
rowly such  an  accident  has  been 
escaped^  may  be  seen  by  reading  Mr 
Metcalfe's  description  of  the  country 
2Q 
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round  the  Varanger  fiord,  and  the 
attempts  that  Russia  has  made,  and 
is  perhaps  still  making,  though  with 
diminished  chance  of  success,  to  pos- 
sess herself  of  it.  Perhaps  of  all  the 
results  of  the  war  that  treaty  with 
Sweden,  by  which  that  country  is 
guaranteed  by  England  and  France 
against  encroachments  on  her  terri- 
tory, is  the  most  important  and  satis- 
factory by  far,  as  regards  both  her 
and  ourselves.  Had  Russia  ever 
possessed  herself  of  the  Norwegian 
nords,  she  would  have  risen  at  once, 
from  an  unwieldy  continental 
power,  into  a  versatile  and  easily 
movable  maritime  nation  ;  and,  si- 
multaneously with  that  change  in 
her  nature,  which  of  all  others  would 
be  the  one  dangerous  to  us,  she 
would  have  overlapped  our  flank 
with  one  of  those  winjgs,  the  shadow 
of  which,  even  when  half  folded, 
already  keeps  out  the  sunshine  Irom 
so  great  a  portion  of  the  habitable 
world.  Already,  through  our  blun- 
dering policy,  she  has  impressed  into 
her  sea-service  those  stalwart  Fin- 
landers  who,  when  they  were  shut 
out  of  their  own  element  by  superior 
force,  have  shown  what  stuff  they 
were  made  of  at  the  siege  of  Sebas- 
topoL  What  if  Danes,  Swedes,  and 
Norwegians  were  added  to  tnese? 
We  cannot  forget  that  our  great 
sea -hero,  who  swept  the  monster 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain  Irom 
east  to  west,  and  from  west  to  east, 
like  chaff  before  the  wind,  was 
brought  to  bay,  and  forced  to  fight 
for  our  naval  existence,  by  the  little 
state  of  Denmark,  the  least  of  the 
Scandinavian  peoples.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  see  the  flag  of  Norway  in  our 
ports,  the  flag  so  closely  resembling 
that 

"  Which  braved  a  thousand  yean, 
The  battle  and  the  breeze," 

without  a  silent  prayer  that  that 
flag  may  never  be  pitted  against  our 
own :  not  that  we  believe  the  sterling 
qualities  of  British  seamen  to  have 
degenerated,  but  because  we  believe 
that,  considering  the  strong  relation- 
ship between  the  parties,  such  a  con- 
test would  be  decided  by  numbers 
and  weight  of  metal  alone,  and  the 
victory  over  baffled  courage  would  be 
scarcely  less  afflicting,  though  less 


shameful,  than  defeat  It  is  impos- 
sible to  read  without  emoticm  that 
account  by  Mr  Newland.  of  tJie  Swed- 
ish frigate  and  her  gallant  capt^n, 
who,  when  hunted  down  through 
the  shallows  by  an  English  line-of- 
battle  ship,  turned  like  a  lion  on  his 
pursuers,  and  fought  a  hopeless  fi^t 
till  the  second  or  third  broadside 
sent  him  to  the  bottom. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  nordi  of  Scan- 
dinavia that  the  disintegrating  pc^ey 
of  Russia,  so  much  more  dang^otne 
than   her  arms,   because    so  nmdi 
more    imperceptible,   has    been    at 
work.    We   have   been    parties   to 
a  treaty  by  which,  in  case  of  the 
failure  of  the  present  line  of  Den- 
mark, the  crown  of  that  country  will 
fall  under  Russian  influences,  and 
place  the  key  of  the  Baltic  in  the 
hands  of  that  light-fii^ered  giant 
Our  chief  hope  that  this  trealr  will 
be  waste  paper  is  founded  on  tne  in- 
dependent   spirit    and    awakening 
common  sense  of  the  Danes  them- 
selves.   Though  England  may  have 
wron^d  them  in  past  times  mc«e 
than  Russia,  they  will  see  that  the 
friendship  of  England  will    secure 
their  independence  for  the  future,  in- 
stead of  endangering  it    Denmar^ 
in  order  to  be  one  with  Sweden  and 
Norway,  must  have  sufficient  strength 
of  mind  to  abate  a  little  of  her  ances- 
tral pride :  she  must  be  satisfied  with 
being  the  first  of  the  Scandinavian 
nations  in  arts  and  literature,  and 
with  her  position  as  the  bridge  by 
which  the  civilisation  of  France  and 
Germany  connects  itself  with  that  <rf 
Scandinavia.     She  has  neither  the 
population  nor  the  physical  strength 
to  compete  with  the  external  supre- 
macy of  Sweden ;  and  it  would  not  be 
un^raceM  in  her  to  yield  the  p^m 
which  she  cannot  dispute  mih  the 
smallest  chance  of  success    If  she 
throws  herself  into  the  arms  of  Rus- 
sia to  reassert   her   supremacy   in 
Scandinavia,  it  will  be  tne  old  stoi^ 
of  the  horse  that  took  a  man  on  his 
back  to  obtain  a  victoiy  over  another 
ranger  of  the  forest    The  best  thing 
that  could  possibly  happen  for  Den- 
mark would  be  to  fix  her  succession, 
in  case  of  the  present  line  lapsing,  on 
the  descendants  of  Bemadotte ;  and 
she  might  do  so  with  the  less  sacri- 
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fice  of  ancient  feeling,  as  that  family 
is  not  indigenous  in  Sweden.    The 
Gennan  provinces  of  Denmark  are 
already  disaffected,  and,  being  so,  are 
a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  of 
strength,  and  furnish   a   perpetual 
pretext  tor  foreign  interference.  They 
had  perhaps  better  be  suffered  to  go 
their  own  way.  and  attach  them- 
selves to  the  (iermanic  Confedera- 
tion. Even  if  they  then  fell  under  the 
influence  of  Russia,  they  would  be  of 
little  use  to  that  power,  as  she  would 
have  but  a  weak  nold  upon  them,  in- 
dependent of  her  hold  upon  Prussia 
and  (Germany  at  laige  ;  and  Prussia, 
at  the  head  of  a  united  (Germany, 
would  be  less  likely  to  fall  under 
Russian  influence  when  strengthened 
by  the  addition  of  these  provinces. 
The  imion  of  the  three  great  states  of 
Scandinavia  would  be  vastly  conso- 
lidated by  the  construction  of  those 
railroads  which  are  projected  or  in 
progress.    There  would  be  no  neces- 
sity that  all  their  parliaments  should 
be  at  once  concentrated,  though  such 
an  amalgamation  would  be  a  natural 
result  of  the  continuance  of  the  union 
of  crowns';  and  should  it  take  place,  it 
would  not  be  more  difficult  for  the 
deputies  of  Norway  and  Denmark  to 
meet  in  Stockholm  than  it  is  now  for 
the  British  Parliament  to  receive  its 
contributions  from  the  Shetland  Isles 
and  Connemara.   Besides,  there  is.no 
reason  why  Oalmar,  or  some   such 
place,   should  not  be  selected  for 
the  meeting  of  the  general  Parlia- 
ment   Washington,  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment, is  by  no  means  one  of  the 
largest  cities  of  the  United  States. 
That  the   feeling  of  Scandinavian 
union   is   proce^ng  steadily   and 
surely,  and  without  any  feverish  re- 
volutionary impetus,  we  are  fully  cer- 
tified.   The  enthusiastic  meeting  of 
the   students,    whose    transactions 
have  been  described  in  one  of  the 
books  forming  the  heading  of  this  ar- 
ticle, are  but  symptoms  of  what  is 
working  in  the  minds  of  the  whole  of 
the  intelligent  classes  of  the  three 
kingdoms.     The  governments  have 
smiled  upon  their  reunions,  the  King 
of  Sweden  has  even  cordially  patron- 
ised them,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
obstacle  to  be  overcome  in  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  the  movement  more 


important  than  the  irrational  preju- 
dices of  petty  provincialism.  If  the 
matter  could  only  be  managed  once 
for  all,  whatever  the  disposition  of 
Russia  might  be,  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  keeping  up  a  position  of 
armed  distrust  with  respect  to  her. 
She  would  be  powerless  for  offence 
against  one  flank,  at  least,  of  Europe, 
which  we  have  to  guard ;  and  France 
and  Germany  must  look  to  the  centre, 
if  they  do  not  wish  entirely  to  lose 
their  European  position.  We  think 
that  they  can  be  trusted,  in  spite  of 
princely  intrigues,  to  take  care  of 
their  own  most  vital  interests.  Thus 
Russia,  barred  out  from  the  north, 
as  the  united  arms  of  Europe  have 
shut  the  south  against  her,  and  with 
a  compact  mass  of  resistance  in  her 
front,  if  she  will  not  give  up  her  ag- 
gressive dispositions,  will  have  no 
field  of  action  to  fall  oack  on  but  the 
steppes  and  mountains  of  Central 
Asia,  or  the  distant  seaboard  of 
China  and  Kamtschatka ;  and  it  will 
be  the  fault  of  the  government  of 
Ihigland  and  India  if  she  be  able  to 
overcome  the  natural  obstacles  in 
these  directions,  and  assume  a  deve- 
lopment dangerous  to  us  and  to  the 
world  in  the  remotest  East 

A  few  words  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  peopleand  territory  of  Scandinavia 
have  grown  of  late  years  in  social  im- 
portance with  reference  to  ourselves, 
and  acquired  a  personal  interest  in 
our  eyes.  Assuming  that  there  is  a 
certam  amount  of  truth  in  the  Ben- 
thunite  proposition,  that  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number  is 
the  end  of  the  whole  science  of  poli- 
tics, we  are  tempted  to  pass  in  review 
the  social  state  of  these  islands,  and 
compare  it  with  that  of  the  three 
nations  which  compose  Scandinavia, 
and  more  prominently  with  that  of  the 
two  peoples  who  form  the  united 
kingdom  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  It 
is  just  possible  that  the  policy  of  free 
trade  may  be  favourable  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  millionaires,  though  that 
is  a  position  which  we  are  not  auite 
ready  to  concede.  If  riches  make  h^ 
pincss,  a  certain  large  number  of  inm- 
viduals  among  us  have  been  made 
pre-eminentlyhappy.  If  population 
makes  national  prospenty,  every 
stimulus  has  been  given  to  increase 
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of  population  :  for  we  must  not  only 
count  those  wno  remain  behind,  but 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  jmss 
from  us  annually  to  other  countries. 
But  we  cannot  help  thinkinj^  that 
what  is  good  for  the  individual  is  good 
for  the  nation,  and  that  which  tends 
to  make  the  individual  happy  tends  to 
make  the  nation  happy  also.  If  not 
imrestrained  self-indulgence,  but  self- 
restraint  and  sobriety,  tend  to  the  hap- 
piness of  individuals,  so  do  they  to  that 
of  a  nation.  Iftherearefew  reasonable 
men  who  would  not  prefer  to  be  self- 
contained  and  independent  in  their 
circumstances,  "  meo  pauper  in  sere,** 
as  Horace  expressed  it,  to  being  in- 
volved in  perilous  ventures,  and  hving 
from  hand  to  mouth,  though  in  a 
iactitioiis  and  fallacious  abundance, 
so  would  a  wise  nation  choose  rather 
to  live  within  itself,  and  depend  on 
the  revenues  of  its  own  soil,  than  to 
revel  in  foreign  luxuries  and  live  in 
perpetual  danger  of  some  frightful 
collapse.  The  hollowness  of  our  na- 
tional prosperitv  seems  in  a  measure 
to  be  mdicatea  by  the  mass  of  in- 
ternal poverty  and  misery,  which  is 
gilt  over  bythe  opulence  of  the 
minority.  Where  in  any  other  na- 
tion in  the  world  is  found  greater 
care,  anxiety,  and  suffering,  and  that 
perpetual  fear  of  some  overhanging 
evil,  which  is  much  worse  than  the 
stress  of  actual  penury?  Now,  in 
Scandinavia,  where  protection  Laws 
prevail,  and  commercial  development 
IS  restricted,  there  are  doubtless  few 
rich,  but  there  are  also  few  very  poor 
men,  and  the  general  standard  of 
living  bein^  simple  and  healthful, 
not  pitehed  te  a  scale  beyond  the 
means  of  the  generality,  none  feel 
the  privations  of  those  things  to 
whicn  they  have  never  been  accus- 
tomed, and  society,  set  at  rest  in  its 
outward  circumstances,  has  time  and 
leisure  to  eiyoy,  to  its  fullest  extent, 
that  easv  social  intercourse  which  is 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  vouch- 
safed to  us  Dv  Providence.  In  Eng- 
land none  but  the  very  rich  can 
wander  at  their  free  will  over  unen- 
closed land,  and  ei\jov  light,  air,  and 
exercise  te  their  heait*s  content. 
The  sports  of  the  field  and  the  en- 
joyment of  nature's  beauties,  which 
are  in  the  power  of  every  Norwegian 
bonder,  are  almost  limited  with  us,  by 


the  strictest  fences  of  law  and  custom, 
to  the  lord^  the  laird,  and  the  aqmre. 
That  happiest  of  all  claases  <^  men* 
the  class  which  lives  partly  by  its 
own  labour  on  its  own  land,  the 
small  country-gentleman  or  pedant 
proprietor,  producing  sufficient,  nol 
for  gain,  out  for  his  own  sufficient 
sustenance,  is  growing  less  and  kas 
common  among  us.  out  is  found 
abundantly  in  ^amdinavia.  This  is 
the  class  of  men  to  whom,  when  tlie 
trumpet  of  war  is  blown,  a  conntiy 
must  look  for  thepith  and  nuurow 
of  its  defenders.  The  system  of  high 
farming  and  large  farms,  machinery 
supers^ing  manual  labour,  an  im- 
mense outlay  of  capital,  with  expect- 
ed return  to  correspond  with  it,  is  a 
system  as  yet  little  known  in  the 
north  of  Europe.  It  is  a  system 
doubtless  calculated  for  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a 
few,  but  bv  no  means  tending  to  an 
equable  diffusion  of  human  happin^s. 
To  take  an  effectual  view  of  this  ocm- 
trast,  it  will  suffice  to  look  at  one 
class  only,  the  clei^gy.  In  England 
some  of  the  clergy,  and  but  few  €i 
them,  are  overpaid^  the  rest  are  under- 
paid, so  that  their  calling  will  not 
keep  them.  In  Norway  all  the 
clei^  eiyoy  a  moderate  income  ade- 
(mate  to  their  wants,  though  giving 
them  no  superfluities ;  and  eveiy  hard- 
working curate  may^  expect  pre£»^ 
ment  in  his  turn.  The  influence  of 
commerce  on  the  learned  profemons 
with  us,  as  well  as  on  the  active,  has 
been  to  make  them  one  and  bH  in 
some  measure  a  job,  where  wealth,  in- 
terest, and  influence — not  merit,  tal- 
ent, learning,  industiv,  piety — are  pre- 
dominant. Disgusted  by  ^1^6  ^uiive^sal 
prevalence  of  a  commercial  standard, 
men  of  taste,  feeling,  and  education,  as 
well  as  those  who  love  the  gymnastics 
of  nature,  find  a  congenial  atmosphere 
in  the  free  and  rugged  north ;  and  the 
life  of  Scandinavia,  when  once  tasted, 
acquires  such  a  charm  for  them^  that 
if  thev  have  the  liberty,  the  leisure, 
and  the  small  amount  of  resources 
necessary,  every  summer-breeze  which 
brines  the  swallow  to  us  on  its  south- 
ward course,  awakens  strange  long- 
ings in  their  breaste  to  be  off  to  the 
land  of  the  friths  and  the  fells  in 
time  to  see  the  sun  "set  into  sun- 
rise."    Among  the  many  interesting 
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books  which  have  fallen  into  our 
bands  capable  of  giviniz:  information 
regarding  men  and  things  in  the 
norths  we  have  mentioned  two  in  the 
heading  of  this  article^  which  have 
each  great  and  peculiar  merits  of 
their  own.  Mr  J^ewland  and  Mr 
Metcalfe  are  both  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who  think  that 
their  home  duties  will  be  none  the 
less  efficiently  performed  for  a  gulp 
of  fresh  air  combined  with  harmless 
and  healthful  recreation  in  the  re- 
mote north.  They  are  both  of  them 
great  observers,  in  their  way,  of  men 
and  things ;  though  they  re^;ard  them, 
as  mayl^  expected^  from  the  strongly 
marked  individuality  of  character  in 
each,  with  somewhat  different  eyes. 
Mr  Newland  is  of  a  strong  nautical 
turn,  well  up  in  the  harmless  parts  of 
the  vocabulaiy  of  Neptune,  loving 
salt  water  as  well  as  dry  land,  and 
describing  its  accidents  and  iDcidents 
with  a  professional  zest  worthy  of 
Captain  Marryat.  His  description 
of  the  unhappy  plight  of  the  Walrus 
steamer  at  nrst  setting  out,  and  the 
difficulties  from  which  she  was  ex- 
tricated by  the  presence  of  mind,  not 
of  the  captain,  but  of  some  or  the 
passengers,  is  unequalled  for  vivid- 
ness and  a  quiet  vem  of  racy  humour. 
He  is  an  excellent  marine-painter  in 
words,  and,  like  his  friend  Biiger, 
the  Swede,  takes  notes  as  he  mea 
His  curiosity  and  enthusiasm  are 
awakened,  alter  a  long  and  devious 
course,  on  his  first  approach  to  Nor- 
way. 

"  By  this  time  sails,  UDseen  before,  had 
begun  to  dot  the  space  which  still  inter- 
vened between  the  steamer  and  the  iron- 
bound  coast  before  it,  which  now  rose, 
stem  and  rugged,  and  desolately  beauti- 
ful, clothed  everywhere  with  a  sort  of 
rifle-green,  from  the  dark  hues  of  the  fir 
and  juniper  ;  for  none  but  the  hardy 
evergreens  could  bear  the  severe  blasts 
of  even  its  southern  aspect  Few  and 
far  between  were  these  sails  at  first,  and 
insignificant  did  they  seem  under  the 
abrupt  and  lofty  mountains  which  rose 
immediately  out  of  the  sea,  without  any 
beach  or  coast  line,  or  low-land  what- 
ever ;  but  as  they  neared  the  land,  the 
moving  objects  assumed  a  more  conspi- 
cuous place  in  the  landscape. 

'*  There  was  the  great  heavy  gal- 
liasse, — with  figs  from  Bremen,  or  co- 
lonial produce  from  Hamburg— a  sort 


of  parallelogram  with  the  comers  round- 
ed, such  as  one  sees  in  the  pictures  of 
the  old  Dutch  school  two  hundred  years 
ago— not  an  atom  of  alteration  or  im- 
provement in  its  build  since  the  days  of 
old  Van  Tromp :  the  same  flat  floor  and 
light  draft  of  vniter  —  the  same  lum- 
bering lee-boards — the  same  great,  stiff, 
substantial,  square-rigged  foremast,  with 
a  little  fore  and  aft  mizen,  which  looked 
like  an  after- thought :  she  might  be  said 
to  be  harrowing  the  main  instead  of 
ploughing  it,  according  to  our  more 
familiar  metaphor,  with  a  great  white 
ridge  of  foam  heaped  up  under  her  bows, 
and  a  broad  ragged  wake  like  that  of  a 
steamer.  And  there  was  the  Norwegian 
brig  returning  from  Copenhagen  with  a 
cargo  of  com  for  Christiansund  ;  rough 
and  ill-formed,  nine  times  in  ten,  not 
boasting  so  much  as  a  fore-top-gallant 
sail,  yet  tight  and  sea-worthy,  and  far 
better  than  she  looked  ;  built  after  the 
model  of  a  whale's  body,  full  forward 
and  lean  aft,  with  a  stem  so  narrow  that 
she  looked  as  if  she  had  been  sailing 
through  the  Symplegades,  and  had  got 
pinched  in  the  transit. 

"  Then  came  a  fleet  of  a  dozen  jagta 
from  the  north,  the  tainted  breezes  ad- 
yertisiug  their  fishy  cargo  as  they  came 
along.  These  were  the  originals  of  the 
English  yacht,  which  unspellable  word 
is  merely  the  Norwegian  jagt^  written  as 
it  is  pronounced  in  the  country,  for 
Norway  is  the  only  nation  besides 
England  that  takes  its  pleasure  in  the 
deep  sea.  With  their  single  great  un- 
wieldy  sails,  their  tea-tray-shaped  hulls, 
and  towering  stems,  they  looked  like  a 
boy*s  first  essays  in  the  art  of  ship-build- 
ing. 

"But  Bergen  furnishes  a  far  more 
ship-shape  description  of  craft  Sharp  fore 
and  aft  vessels  are  the  Bergeners,  looking 
as  if  they  had  been  built  on  the  same 
lines,  with  little  low  bulwarks,  and  knife- 
like cutwaters,  as  if  they  were  intended 
to  cut  through  the  seas  rather  than  to 
ride  over  them,  sailing  almost  in  the 
wind's  eye,  and,  when  very  close  hauled 
indeed,  a  point  on  the  other  side  of  it — at 
least  so  their  skippers  unanimously  as- 
sert, and  they  ought  to  know  best, — at 
all  events  causing  a  wet  jacket  to  any 
one  on  board,  be  the  weather  as  fine  as 
it  may,  from  the  time  they  leave  the 
port  to  the  time  tbey  retum  to  it 

"Then  came,  crowding  all  sail,  and 
looking  as  if  they  were  rigged  for  a  re- 
gatta, with  their  butterfly  summer-gear 
and  tapering  spars,  the  lobster  smacks 
from  Lyngo,  and  Orteriiio,  and  Arendahl, 
and  Uellesund  :  and  a  regatta  it  was  on 
a  large  scale,  with  the  wide  North  Sea 
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for  a  race-course,  omnivorous  London 
for  the  goal,  and  ita  ever-fluctuating  mar- 
kets for  a  prize.  These  were  sharp,  trim- 
looking  vessels,  admirably  handled,  or 
not  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  lists  of 
any  Royal  Yacht  Club,  for  beauty  and 
for  speed ;  somewhat  less  sharp,  per- 
haps, than  the  Bergeners,  but  scarcely 
less  weatherly,  or  sitting  less  lightly  on 
the 


But  excellent  as  Mr  Newland  is 
in  this  kind  of  description,  there  is 
i^nother  field  most  rich  and  interest- 
ing in  which  he  is  peculiarly  at 
home.  Considering  tnat  he  is  a 
clergyman,  we  are  almost  tempted 
to  wonder  at  the  evident  zest  with 
which  he  treats  of  the  mythology 
and  fairy  tales  of  the  North,  by  no 
means  sympathising  with  the  parish 
priest  in  Miss  Martineau's  Feats  of 
the  Fiord,  who  thought  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  uproot  these  things  firom 
the  minds  of  the  people  as  shortly 
and  violently  as  possiole.  The  fact 
is,  that  to  all  appearance  our  worthy 
northern  forefathers  have  never  been 
entirely  and  completely  Christianised. 
St  Om  first  took  in  hand  their  con- 
version, and  he  seems  to  have  effect- 
ed it  by  such  strong  measures  that 
he  merely  cut  off  the  heads  and 
upper  growth  of  the  superstitions, 
stifi  leaving  the  roots  in  the  ground, 
to  grow  up  again  when  the  terror  of 
their  presence  was  removed.  The 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  again,  was 
changed  by  a  royal  decree,  and  the 
passive  acceptance  of  the  reformed 
religion  by  tne  people  does  not  seem 
to  have  had  any  stronger  effects  than 
to  substitute  a  newer  creed  for  one 
BtiU  new  to  them,  leaving  the  rem- 
nants of  the  old  one  still  clinging  to 
their  hearts.  Though  orthodox  in 
the  main  points,  and  ceasing  to  wor- 
ship idols,  decanonising,  so  to  say, 
Thor  and  Odin,  or  attaching  to  them, 
as  the  early  Cnristians  did  with  the 
southern  gods,  the  questionable  dig- 
nity of  devils,  they  continued  to  be- 
lieve in  spirits  benevolent  and  male- 
volent By  the  side  of  the  higher 
verities,  they  continued  to  leave  out 
the  cake  and  ale  for  Nipen,  to  bear 
the  fairy  smiths  thundering  under 
ground,  to  fear  the  lily  hanoB  of  the 
XauAj  of  the  Lake,  and  the  trans- 
autations  of  unwatched  cattle  into 
aice  by  mischievous  Trolls,  who  are 


supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  fkiri^  of 
human  form  and  dimensionfl^  of  liiDit- 
ed  power  and  limited  liahilitiea,  pir- 
ticmarly  like  some  of  the  unbleBt  of 
human  iand  in  objection  to  bdy 
water,  or,  at  all  eventow  the  water  &it 
purifies,  and  the  sight  of  »  conae- 
crated  edifice.  We  select  tiie  stey 
of  a  Troll  who  packed  up  a  lake  in  a 
letter  with  the  intention  of  drowning 
a  church.  It  is  told  by  a  Norwegiia 
b<»tman  of  strong  anti-Swedish  {»«- 
judices. 

"  In  the  good  old  times,  when  it  was 
Norway  and  Denmark,  and  we  were  not 
tied  to  those  hogs  of  Swedes  as  we  are 
now  (sinking  his  voice,  oat  of  reepeet  to 
Bilker,  but  by  no  means  so  mueh  so 
that  Birger  could  not  hear  hiiu)«  they 
were  building  a  church  at  Kund.  Tbey 
pitched  upon  a  highish  mound  near  tbe 
river  on  which  to  build  it,  because  thej 
wanted  the  people  to  see  it,  little  think- 
ing that  the  mound  was  the  house  of  & 
Troll,  and  that  on  St  John's  eve  it 
would  stand  open,  supported  on  real 
pillars.  Well,  the  Troll,  who  must  bare 
been  very  young  and  green,  could  not 
make  out  what  they  were  going  to  do 
with  his  hill,  and  he  had  no  objectioii 
whatever  to  a  house  being  built  upon  it, 
because  he  reckoned  upon  a  good  supply 
of  gr6d  and  milk  from  the  dairy.  He 
could  have  seen  but  very  little  of  the 
world  not  to  know  a  church  firom  a 
house.  However,  he  had  no  suspicions, 
and  the  bells  were  put  up,  and  the 
Prdbst  came  to  consecrate.  The  next 
day  a  peasant,  going  home  from  the  con- 
secration, saw  him  weeping  and  wringing 
his  hands  beyond  the  hearing  of  the  bells, 
which  was  as  near  as  he  could  venture 
to  come  ;  and  the  Troll  told  him  that 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  countiy,  and 
could  never  come  back,  and  asked  him 
to  take  a  letter  to  his  friends. 

"He  had  not  gone  far  before  he  fSelt 
hungry,  so  he  took  out  a  bit  of /ad  brod 
and  some  dried  cod  that  he  had  put  into 
his  pocket.  They  were  all  wet  He 
did  not  know  how  that  could  be ;  bat 
he  took  out  the  letter  for  fear  it  should 
be  spoiled,  and  then  found  out  tiiat 
there  vras  wet  oozing  out  firom  under  the 
seal.  He  wiped  it;  but  the  more  he 
wiped  it  the  wetter  it  was.  At  last  in 
rubbing  he  broke  the  seal,  and  he  was 
glad  enough  to  run  for  it  then,  for  the 
water  came  roaring  out  of  the  letter 
like  the  Wigeland  Foss,  and  all  he 
could  do  he  could  only  just  keep  before 
it  till  it  had  fiUed  up  the  "*—  '  " 
there  it  is  to  this  day. 
myself,  a  lai^ge  lake  as 
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Vand.  The  fact  was,  the  Troll  had 
packed  up  a  lake  in  the  letter,  and 
would  have  drowned  church,  bells,  and 
all,  if  he  had  only  sealed  it  up  a  little 
more  carefully. 

" '  WeU,'  said  the  Parson,  '  this  beats 
our  pennj-post ;  we  send  queer  things 
by  tiiat  ourselves,  but  I  do  not  thii^ 
anybody  has  ever  yet  thought  of  send- 
ing a  lake  through  the  General  Post 
Office.* 

"  *  Is  there  not  some  story  about  Her- 
cules clearing  out  the  Admiralty,  or 
8ome  such  place,  in  a  very  similar  way  1  * 
Baid  the  Captain." 

When  Mr  Newland  treats  of  the 
northern  mythology^  and  the  belief  in 
a  fairy-land  that  it  left  behind  it, 
his  sfyle  becomes  peculiarly  ani- 
mated. The  mythology  of  Scandi- 
navia resembles  that  ot  Greece  be- 
fore it  was  civilised  and  humanised. 
It  is  full  of  the  grandest  and  sublim- 
est  poetry.  Whether,  according  to 
the  theory  of  Dr  Max  Miiller  of 
Oxford,  the  earliest  mythology  arose 
from  the  poverty  of  a  language  which 
had  only  the  same  expressions  for 
personal  relations  and  accidents  and 
those  of  the  objects  of  nature,  which, 
by  speaking  of  the  birth  and  death  of 
tne  sun,  moon,  dew,  nieht,  day,  &c., 
ended  by  ^vii]^  these  tnin^  a  per- 
sonal and  individual  divmity;  or 
whether  it  was  the  perversion  of  a 
purer  theism  by  the  untutored  super- 
stition of  man,  it  is  well  worth  the 
attention  of  the  philosopher  and 
divine — in  fine,  of  all  who  tnink  man- 
kind the  propKBr  study  of  man.  If 
the  sensuous  religion  of  medieval 
Italy  had  been  di^cted  to  the  illus- 
tration of  the  religion  of  Odin  instead 
of  that  of  our  Lord,  it  is  probable 
that  the  northern  mythology  would 
have  assimilated  its  divinities  to 
those  fair  creations  of  the  Grecian 
mind,  so  eminently  human  in  their 
beau^  and  their  frailty.  As.it  i&  the 
superstitions  of  Scandinavia  have 
been  fossilised  in  their  pristine  gran- 
deur and  their  pristine  purity ;  and 
there  is  so  strong  a  resemblance  be- 
tween the  gods  and  goddesses  of 
Hesiod  and  those  of  tne  northern 
scalds,  that  the  theory  of  one  great 
original  Asian  nation,  from  which 
all  the  tribes  of  Western  Europe 
ramified,  is  strongly  corroborated. 
How  similar  are  the  fates  of  the  more 
ancient  Dionysus  and  of  Balder,  who 


partakes  of  the  attributes  of  Dionysus 
and  Apollo  !  Like  Dionysus,  Balder 
is  the  god  of  blessing  and  fruitfiil- 
ness ;  hke  Apollo,  he  is  the  god  of 
light  and  gracefulness,  the  inspirerof 
poets  and  the  idol  or  the  fair.  As 
Dionysus  was  represented  as  being 
bom  and  dying,  and  his  birth  was 
celebrated  with  rejoicing  and  his 
death  with  mourning,  so  were  the 
events  of  Balder's  Die  and  death 
annually  celebrated  with  great  pomp 
and  circumstance.  Even  now  the 
origin  of  tragedy  and  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries  may  find  a  parallel  in  the 
bale-fires  of  the  north,  those  bon-fires, 
crowned  with  a  boat,  which  are 
lighted  when  the  summer  solstice  is 
past,  signifying  that  the  life  and 
oeauty  of  the  year  is  drawing  to  a 
close.  Then  the  thunder  god  is  not 
unlike  the  Hephsestus  of  the  southern 
mythology,  and  it  would  be  easy  to 
cany  the  parallel  further.  TheJotuns 
of  the  north  are  no  other  than  the 
Titans  of  the  south  But  the  recog- 
nition of  the  power  of  the  evil  prin- 
ciple leads  us  to  seek  for  similarities 
in  the  more  refined  creed  of  Zoroaster 
and  the  fire-worrfiippers,  which  found 
its  way  into  Clmstianity  in  the 
doctrines  of  Manicheism.  Yet  more, 
Igdrasil,  that  Tree  of  Life  at  whose 
roots  a  serpent  is  perpetually  gnaw- 
ing— for  those  rootsdescend  intoHela, 
the  region  of  frost  and  darkness — 
leads  us  to  the  pa^es  of  inspiration, 
and  the  sublime  history  of  our  first 
parents  in  the  garden  of  Eden. 

We  never  remember  to  have  seen 
the  mythology  of  the  North  placed 
before  the  reader  in  a  more  interest- 
ing shape — not  being  duly  systema- 
tised,  but  incidentaUy  inwoven  with 
the  narrative — than  in  Mr  Newland's 
pa^es.  Adventures  by  flood  and  fell, 
mcidents  of  salmon -fishing,  eider- 
duck-shooting,  and  the  like,  are  not 
wanting  to  complete  this  very  read- 
able volume ;  and  the  whole  wmds  up 
with  an  account  of  one  of  those 
campaigns  waged  by  a  whole  district 
against  Dears,  wolves,  and  any  game 
that  may  come  to  hand,  c&Wea  askal, 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  Mr 
Moodie,  probably  a  fei^ed  name, 
given  to  a  well-known  Bntish  gentle- 
man domiciled  on  the  Gotha  canal  in 
Sweden.  Mr  Metcalfe's  book  is  so 
unlike  Mr  Newland's,  that  one  may 
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pass  from  the  perusal  of  the  one  to 
the  other  without  fatigue  or  dimi- 
nished interest.  Mr  Metcalfe  goes 
over  more  ground,  and  he  goes  mto 
stranger  places  and  less  trodden  paths, 
so  mudi  so  that  we  might  wish  some 
more  particular  marks  to  indicate  the 
geography  of  his  route.  He  ii^  in  ge- 
neraly  very  circumstantial  ana  accu- 
rate ;  nothing  escapes  him.  He  has 
an  e4)ecial  eye  for  the  humorous  in 
character,  and  he  writes  precisely  as 
we  would  suppose  him  to  talk,  using 
the  fittest  words  to  record  his  impres- 
sions, and  disregarding  somewhat  the 
polisn  of  style  which  would  indicate 
a  greater  conscious  attention  to  the 
vehicla  He  does  not  dwell  on  the 
passage  out  or  home,  but  plimges  in 
medias  res  at  once ;  lands  the  re^er  in 
Scandinavia  without  mentioning  the 
disagreeables  attendant  on  a  voyage 
even  in  the  North  of  Europe  Com- 
pany's excellent  steamers ;  and  dis- 
misses him  with  hearty  regret  that 
he  is  no  longer  in  Scandinavia.  He 
begins  by  speaking  of  the  peculiar 
allurement  of  these  countries  as  com- 
pared with  others. 

"  Where  shall  it  be  to  1  The  Rhine,  or 
Switzerland,  or  the  Tyroll  All  excellent 
in  their  way,  but  bo  overrun  with  Britons, 
that  ever  and  anon  you  fancy  yourself  at 
home  again.  As  for  myself,  my  old 
haunts  in  Scandinavia  still  possess  irre- 
sistible attractions.  A  friend  of  mine, 
after  travelling  the  length  and  breadth 
of  central  Europe,  took  it  into  his  hc»ul 
one  summer  to  explore  Norway.  This  is 
five  years  ago;  since  then,  every  summer 
has  found  him  in  the  same  place — a  fact 
which  speaks  volumes  for  the  amusement 
to  be  found  in  that  country.  If  you  must 
sleep  in  a  good  hotel,  and  sit  down  to 
a  table-d'hdte  every  day,  then  avoid  Nor- 
way. In  the  whole  countiy,  which  has 
a  coast  some  two  thousand  miles  long, 
there  are  not  half-a^losen  hotels  out  of 
the  modem  capital,  Christiania.  I  once 
heard,  by  the  by,  a  sedate  head  of  a 
house  inquire  whether  the  hotels  in 
Lapland  were  comfortable.  Alas  for 
his  simplicity  !  In  Scandinavia  the  beds 
are  too  short — the  sheets  are  often  soiled, 
and  so  brief,  that  you  will  find  your 
limba  not  unfVequently  in  disagreeable 
proximity  to  an  undressed  coverlet  of 
calf  or  remdeer  skin.     ...     If  you 

whether  as  sketcher,  botanis^geologisL 
or  sportMnan,  eepedaUy  the  lif,  theS^J 
by  all  means.    You  will  have  a  regular 


shootiog-eoAi  life  of  it ;  no  < 
bother,  no  fuss  about  external  appor. 
ancee,  and  you  will  meet  with  mnck 
that  goes  to  the  hemrt  oi  an  adTcotnrMi 
Englishman.  Of  course  joii  will  hsft 
to  rough  it— to  live  on  the  nmpleei  fare; 
but  you  will  sooa  rise  snpenor  to  a^ 
these  petty  drawbacks.  Think  of  oafcdb 
ing  big  trouts  and  char,  bigger  than  ever 
you  saw  in  England,  and  nothing  to  pay 
for  the  sport — ^no  subecrxptioii-tiijcet  to 
be  purchased,  no  water-bailiff  at  yoor 
heels,  or  competing  anglers  to  di0tari> 
the  holes  you  are  coming  to.  Think  too 
of  the  intense  pleasure  of  an  excitzBg 
contest  with  a  salmon  in  tlie  tearxB^ 
rapids  of  a  Norwegian  EIv.  Old  fox- 
hunters  tell  me  that  they  prefer  it  to 
the  hounds  in  full  cry.  Then^  again,  the 
waterfalls ! — waterfalls  that  really  daservf 
the  name — not  your  Staubbac^s,  which, 
after  toiling  for  milee  to  see,  you  find  sot 
worth  the  journey.  Or  would  jon  likft 
to  try  your  hand  at  the  noble  capercailae, 
the  bbckcock,  the  mountain  and  wood 
ptarmigan,  not  to  mention  your  cbancv 
of  bringing  down  a  reindeer,  or  a  bear, 
or  wolf,  and  nobody  to  say  you  nay  ?  ^ 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  plesr 
sant  colloquial  style  in  which  Mr 
Metcalfe  writes  his  book.     More  than 
it  professes  must  not  be  expected  d 
it.    Instead  of  being  written  for  the 
sake  of  writing,  it  is  as  full  of  facts 
and  interesting  information  as  it  can 
hold,  and  it  is  interlarded  with  racy 
and  facetious  anecdotes.     Some  of 
these  are  highly  original  and  enter- 
taining.   More  than  thic^  it  is  a  truly 
valuable  work  as  containing  a  fund 
of  information  on  the  statistics,  poli- 
tics, and  religion  of  the   countries 
visited.  As,  however,  the  general  pur- 
pose of  our  present  article  is  to  direct 
attention  to  the  more  earnest  relations 
between  Scandinavia  and  ourselves, 
especially  in  their  bearings  on  con- 
tingent dangers  on  the  side  of  Russia, 
we  think  it  better  to  pass  over  these 
matters,  and  excerpt  a  narrative  of 
facts  which  deserves  to  be  well  pon- 
dered 

"The  Russians  have  not  contented 
themselves  with  the  land  on  the  right 
bank,  but  have,  in  spite  of  all  protesta- 
tions to  the  contrary,  laid  claim  to,  and 
do  possess,  a  little  oasis  of  land  to  the 
left  or  Norwegian  side  of  the  Paswig, 
just  below  the  falls.  This  slip  of  land, 
about  a  verst  in  e''*'        '  -^^rt,  is  a 

part    of  'Holy  t  of 

the   aforesaid  Ii  A 
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Muscovite  piece  of  trickery  all  over,  possession  of  the  isle  of  Gottland. 

First  they  gave  a  hint  to  Botne  Russian  Thig  island,  one  with  which  Western 

Fins  to  squat  on  the  Scandmavian  side  ;  Europe  is  but  moderately  familiar,  is 

then  these  p«)ple  erect  a  chapel  for  the  f^  famed  in  the  north  for  its  fertiUty 
celebrotion  of  the  Greek  nte6;«id  then         ^  ^^^  ^  y^.        ^^ 

it  IS  discovered  to  be  one  of  'the  Holy  «„i^,J«i  "  "L,!^  «5,™  «ii^iw!^.>^« 

Places,'  and  under  Russian   protection.  °**^i  museum  where  all  the  pnn- 

This  is  what  ispopuhirly  term^  getting  ^^P^  Scandmavian   antiquities    axe 

in  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge.     The  congregated.    It  is.  m  fact  one  of  the 

inch  was  obtained,  and  then  all  would  brightest  gems  of  the  Swedish  crown, 

soon  have  followed ;  not,  perhaps,  im-  Among  places  visited  hj  the  northern 

mediately,  for  the  motto  of  Russia  is,  students  in  their  patriotic  reunions, 

*  I  bide   my  time.  *     But   had   things  Gottland    perhaps    seems    to    have 

taken  the  course  which  they  threatened  aroused  the  deepest  common  interest, 

to  do  in  1854,  Russian  designs  would  We  have  attempted  a  translation  of  a 

have  succeeded  too  surely,  and  the  Csar  p^^^^  ^^^^^  ^e  found  in  a  Gottland 

would  have  posBessed  a  splendid  naval  Newspaper,  composed  on  the  occasion 

station  to  awe  England  and  menace  the  ^r  4.u«  ^««*:««  T*  ti7:«v«  4U«  ..^.vU^i 

liberties  of  the  West"  ^J  .*^^°?^*T  ""l^'®^/'-  *\^  "^P'**^ 

of  that  island,  which  it  is,  however. 

It  is  well  known  that  Russia  has    difficult  to  render  with  the  nervous 

for  some  time  been  desirous  of  getting    simplicity  of  the  original  Swedish. 

TO  THE  UNION  OP  THB  NORTH. 

*Tis  sung  in  ancient  ballad,  when  from  its  ocean  bed 
Far  o*er  the  glowing  East  Sea  fair  Grottland  reared  its  head, 
Anon  twas  wont  to  sink  again  in  ocean. 

But  with  the  viking  Tjelsar,  when  fire  came  to  the  land. 
Sank  in  the  sea  no  longer  the  cliffs  of  our  high  strand, 

Soon  prank'd  in  peaceful  field  and  grove  of  beauty. 

Since  then  rests  on  the  wave-tops  our  bonny  isle  of  flowers. 
Where  (Jothmen  built  their  homesteads  for  all  the  coming  hours. 
In  deserts  drear  of  life's  contention  weary. 

When  christened  was  the  viking,  in  legend's  hour  of  mom. 
Upon  our  golden  r^on  soon  Art  and  Faith  were  bom. 
Ana  Wisby's  proud  face  shone  on  ocean's  mirror. 

Then,  youths,  be  welcome  hither  from  old  and  kindred  land. 
Though  gold  and  silver  lure  you  no  more  to  this  our  strand, — 
Alone  Love's  flowers  wax  here  upon  the  ruins. 

Our  fanes  lie  waste,  our  castles  in  ruin  gloom  aroimd. 
Our  sires  of  hundrea  battles  dwell  each  m  his  green  mound, 
Stands  the  lone  cross  mos&over-grown  and  mournful 

But  what  is  more  than  silver  and  j^rl  and  golden  ore, 
A  treasure  foes  can  touch  not,  awaits  ye  in  nch  store. 
Affection  from  the  bosom's  deep  foundation. 

Oh  let  us  now  have  done  with  that  ancient  feud  and  strife, 
Small  gain  to  this  our  Norland,  and  let  our  newer  life 
Quench  bitter  quarrel  in  alliance  joyful 

Welcome  to  these  North-lands,  whose  boundary-stone  doth  wage, 
Far  out  at  sea  so  rootfast,  war  with  the  billows'  rage. 
Which  idly  raves  against  its  rampart  noble. 

Let  once  such  fire  come  hither,  a  fire  of  love  so  warm 
As  strengthens  every  bosom  and  nerves  each  manly  arm, 
Ev'n  so  our  Gottland  never  more  shall  founder. 

If  strife  resound,  array  us  beside  our  kindred's  might. 
For  honour,  light,  ana  freedom  will  Goths  be  proud  to  fight, 
So  help  us  guard  the  Baltic's  pearl  ana  jewel 
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Be  but  the  North  united,  'twill  great  and  strong  remain. 
With  Norway's  windy  highlan<l8,  fair  fields  of  Swede  and  Dane, 
Its  honour  shall  shine  bright  among  the  nations. 

Now  speed  ye,  like  the  yikings,  but  on  more  peaceful  way, 
And  take  with  you  our  bleesmg.  and  flnileless  roundelay, 
Deep  from  the  heart  in  Gothic  nero-language. 

P.  A-  Save. 


[Not. 


Even  while  we  write,  the  clearness 
which  followed  the  storm  in  the 
atmosphere  of  Europe  seems  some- 
what obscured  by  clouds  that  are 
rising  on  the  distant  horizon.  Our 
admonitions  to  the  Kiiu^  of  Naples 
about  the  manner  in  whicn  his  wrong- 
headedness  imperils  the  peace  of  the 
world,  have  occasioned  a  manifesto 
on  the  part  of  Russia,  which,  what- 
ever its  ultimate  object,  plainly  shows 
that  she  has  not  ^et  learned  wisdom 
by  adversity.  Little  is  abated  from 
her  old  tone  of  arrogant  self-confi- 
dence. It  is  as  well  that  our  (Govern- 
ment should  pause  before  they  effect 
any  farther  reductions  in  our  war 
establishment;   and    it   would   be 


better  than  this,  as  a  preventive  of 
future  mischief^  were  Gfcvemment  %o 
direct  its  paramount  attention  to  our 
foreign  amances,  and  insure,  at  any 
rate,  the  support  of  those  -whidi 
furnish  internal  guarantees  for  their 
strength  and  stability.  There  is  no 
finerneld  for  diplomacy  than  Scandi- 
navia; none  wnere  our  efforts  are 
more  likely  to  be  attended  with 
success.  No  question  is  of  deeper 
moment  than  that  of  the  union 
of  the  three  Somdinavian  nations, 
and  the  cementing  of  a  lasting 
friendship  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  collective  Scandinavian 
name. 


A  CAUSB  WORTH  TBYINO. 


One  day  last  winter  the  crowd 
upon  the  Cnamps  Elys^  was  greater 
than  I  had  ever  seen  it  Yet  there 
was  no  review  at  NeuiUy,  nor  sham- 
fight  at  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  to  ac- 
count for  the  multitude  of  carriages 
and  horse -people  and  pedestrians, 
all  hurrying  towards  the  Triumphal 
Arck  as  if  in  expectation  of  some 
wonaerfiU  show.  "  What  can  the 
matter  be  T  I  said  to  old  Busby,  who 
happened  to  come  into  my  roonu 
'*  Is  there  a  fire  anywhere  outside 
the  barrier?  or  have  the  Russians 
entered  the  town  at  the  other  end, 
that  the  whole  population  is  tearing 
at  such  a  rate  out  of  the  cityl 
Busby  has  been  so  long  in  Paris  that 
he  affects  to  be  extra  Endish,  in  case 
of  being  mistaken  for  a  Frenchman. 
So  Busby  saicL  with  a  contemptuous 
toss  of  his  head,  but  in  slightly 
broken  English,  ^*  These  wretched 
foreigners  are  so  fond  of  the  sun. 
Here  has  been  a  heaven  encumbered 
with  cloud,  it  is  these  five  days,  and 
the}r  are  posting  off  to  behold  the 
luminary,  as  if  they  had  never  seen 


it  before.  What  beasts  I"  "  The  veiy 
farthest  thing  from  beasts  in  the 
world,"  I  said — "venr  sensible  peo- 
ple ;  and  I  will  go  and  have  a  look  at 
the  luminary  myself."  Oh  I  what  a 
luminary  it  is,  compared  to  the  luke- 
warm dinner-gong  we  honour  in  Eng- 
land with  the  glorious  name  of  Sun ! 
Though  it  was  the  end  of  February, 
he  was  shining  evidently  in  total 
forgetfulness  that  it  was  not  June. 
Shining,  warming,  lighting,  extract- 
ing sucn  variety  of  exquisite  colour 
from  the  thousand  splendidly-drest 
ladies  who  walked  and  strolled  and 
lounced  about  the  open  alleys  in  the 
wood,  that  it  is  quite  possible  he 
fancied  he  was  bestowing  his  favours 
on  a  pnxUgious  bed  of  flowers.  On 
the  beautiml  lake  floated  gay  boats 
with  many-coloured  sails,  carrying 
cargoes  of  bright-hued  parasols  and 
radiant  bonnets  and  ricnest  glisten- 
ing silk.  In  the  road  rested  or  slowly 
moved  forward  barouches  and  briti- 
kas.  and  chariots  and  phaetons,  all 
witn  bright  panels  and  glittering 
wheels  and  i^rgeous  Hninga^  with 
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horses  trapt  \vith  gold  and  sUver, 
and  reins  of  spotless  white ;  while 
behind  hung  suspended  a  bunch  of 
peony  or  tulip  six  feet  high,  with 
immense  calves  to  its  legs,  and  a 
cocked  hat  on  its  head,  and  sometimes 
even  a  velvet-sheathed  sword  at  its 
side.  Then  the  horsemen — gaiety  of 
apparel  is  not  left  entirely  to  the 
ladies  in  France.  There  were  green 
coats,  and  blue  coats,  and  olive 
coats  so  shiny  that  thev  looked  like 
pink,  and  my  coats  so  onlliant  that 
they  looked  luce  white ;  and  still  the 
cavalcade  passed  on;  and  beauties 
caracoled  on  long-tailed  steeds ;  and 
bewhiskered  men  galloped  past  on 
strong-legged  chargers,  and,  countless 
as  the  combinations  in  a  kaleidoscoi>e, 
they  formed  in  lines,  in  sauares,  in 
circles ;  and  ever  over  all  snone  that 
cloudless  sun,  and  beside  them 
sparkled  that  waveless  water.  And 
on  seeing  all  that  brilliancy,  all  that 
show,  and  aH  that  wealth,  I  said  to 
old  Busby,  "Who  are  all  these?— 
where  does  all  the  money  come  from? 
There's  more  appearance  of  riches 
here  than  in  Hyde  Park  in  the 
height  of  the  season."  Old  Busby 
will  certainly  have  a  concussion  of 
the  brain  if  he  shakes  his  foolish  old 
head  with  such  disdainful  jerks  much 
longer.  He  shook  his  hc^  as  if  he 
haa  been  a  mandarin  for  manv  years 
in  a  grocer's  window^  and  said,  "  My 
dear,  how  you  are  blmd !  These  are 
nothing  but  a  set  of  humbug  for- 
eigners; swindlers  every  man:  all 
adventurers  on  the  Bourse  or  foun- 
ders of  the  Credit  Mobilier ;  lords  to- 
day, b^^ears  to-morrow,  and  galley- 
slaves  the  day  after.  But  what 
then?  the  spectacle  is  the  same  to 
us.  These  same  carriages  will  be 
here  this  da^  week— so  will  these 
horses— so  will  these  ladies ;  but  the 
proprietors,  mark  you,  will  be  differ- 
ent That  fellow's  clerk  will  succeed 
to  his  fraudulent  compagnU  and  his 
britzkiL  and  he  himseff  inll  be  marker 
at  a  billiard-table.  That  other  fellow 
will  be  shot  in  a  duel  bv  a  co-foi:Ker 
of  Government  bills,  ana  his  Andalu- 
sian  mare  will  be  ridden  here  by 
some  gambler  whose  loaded  dice  are 
not  vet  discovered.  But  the  Bois 
will  be  as  gay,  the  lake  as  charming, 
and  the  sun  as  bright.  I  have  been 
intimate,**  said  Busby  in  a  very  foreign 
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accent,  "  with  some  English  squires 
on  their  short-legged  Suffolk  cobs, 
whose  rent-roll  would  buy  the  fee- 
simple  of  all  the  vagabonds  here." 

"  Come,  come,  Busby,"  I  said, "  you 
are  such  a  root-and-branch  English- 
man, you'll  allow  no  merit  to  any  one 
but  a  regular  John  Bull  like  yourself. 
There  must  be  some  foundation  for 
all  this  display.  It  is  impossible 
there  can  be  so  much  glitter  without 
soTne  gold." 

"  A  guinea  well  beat  out,"  replied 
Busby,  "  can  cover  a  square  acre  with 
dlt  leaf,  and  look  as  well— perhaps 
better— than  if  it  were  solid.  But 
the  fact  is,  this  whole  show  is  as  un- 
real as  if  it  were  presented  on  the 
stage.  The  same  Presses  and  paste 
jewels  and  property  drinking -cups 
go  the  round  of  all  the  actors — Ham- 
let's feast  to-night,  Macbeth's  supper 
to-morrow ;  but  the  goblets  and  diBhes 
the  same.  Some  day  or  other  the  in- 
dignant pit  will  jump  across  the 
orchestra,  and  find  out  what  rubbish 
these  sapphire  crowns  and  diamond 
sword-lmto  are  made  of." 

"  More  fools  the  indignant  gentle- 
men in  the  pit,"  I  said^  "if  the  bril- 
liancy is  the  same  as  if  the  hilts  and 
crowns  were  reaL" 

"Ay— but  don't  you  see,"  said 
Busbv,  "that  Macbeth  has  raised 
ten  tnousand  pounds  on  the  securitv 
of  the  inestimable  dagger  with  which 
he  murdered  Duncan,  and  the  Royal 
Claudius  has  bought  a  house  in  the 
Champs  Elvs^  on  the  strength  of 
such  a  display  of  plate." 

"  Well,'^I  rejoined,  "  Macbeth  has 
the  ten  thousand  pounds ;  Claudius 
has  the  house." 

Busby  looked  on  me  with  a  pater- 
nal expression  of  pity.  "  My  good 
friend.^  he  said,  "the  ten  thousand 
pounds,  you  see,  were  in  the  notes 
of  an  insolvent  company— the  house 
was  mortgaged  above  its  value.  It 
is  on  the  profits  of  these  two  specu- 
lations that  the  four  swindlers  are 
astonishing  us  here  to-day.  For  the 
man  who  got  possession  of  Macbeth's 
dagger  is  Hving  on  the  reputation  of 
its  jewels;  and  the  man  who  j;ot 
Claudius's  sendee  of  plate  is  feasting 
on  the  fiime  of  the  ac^iusition  ;  ana 
the  owner  of  the  house  m  the  Champs 
Elys^  has  a  carriage  on  account  of 
the  size  of  his  parte  cochin  ;  and  the 
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villain  who  got  Uie  ten  thousand 
pounds  is  supposed  to  have  realised 
the  whole  sum.  There  will  be  an 
awful  crash  some  fine  day  when  no- 
bodv  expects  it :  and  I  advise  you 
to  do  as  I  have  aone,  draw  all  your 
money  out  of  the  Kentes — and,  in- 
deed, out  of  the  Funds  too.  little 
and  safe,  that's  my  motto."  Old 
Busby  had  bought  an  annuity  of  two 
hundred  a-year  when  he  was  quite  a 
young  man,  with  a  tendency  to  con- 
sumption and  a  disease  in  the  liver— 
from  which  he  recovered  in  a  remark- 
able manner  after  the  arrangements 
were  concluded— and  could  speak 
with  perfect  equanimity  about  the 
variations  of  stocks,  and  the  rise  and 
fall  of  land. 

"My  motto,**  I  told  him,  "was 
very  hke  his,  but  more  consolatory 
still,  for  it  was,  Nothing  at  all,  and 
safer."  Old  Busby  laughed  with  an 
uneasy  kind  of  lau2h  when  I  said 
this,  but  recovered  himself  soon. 
"An  1"  he  said,  as  if  answering  the 
horrid  idea  which  my  answer  had 

f)ro8ented  to  him,  "it  doesn't  the 
oast  matter  whether  you  young  Eng- 
lish fellows  have  anything  of  your 
own  at  your  a^e  or  not  You  come 
of  rich  people,  he  went  on.  "  Your 
governor  can't  live  for  ever.  You 
have  three  uncles,  two  of  them  un- 
married— though  they  may  marry 
yet,  for  uncle  George  isn't  mucn 
older  than  myself  (uncle  G.  is  sixty). 
Then  your  aunt  Margaret  is  a  widow 
with  one  girl,  and  really  last  autumn 
I  thought  the  child's  life  not  worth 
three  years'  purchase— and  therefore, 
though  you  nave  nothing,  as  you  say 
—still— still— by  dad,  sir,  I  would 
rather  have  your  expectations  than 
all  the  soap-bubbles  nere.  None  of 
these  wretched  impostors  have  any 
relations  out  of  the  poorhouses  or  the 
dockyard  of  Toulon.  Two  genera- 
tions, of  ten  children  in  each,  reduce 
the  richest  families  to  beggary.  They 
go  on  dividing  equally  ail  their  pos- 
sessions. So  when  a  man  of  a  tnou- 
sand  a-year  dies,  his  ten  representar 
tives  have  a  hundred  a-year  each ;  and 
when  each  of  these  ten  departs  this 
life  with  ten  representatives,  he  is 
bllowed  to  the  grave  by  a  hundred 
entlemen  and  ladies  (nephews  and 
ieces  included)  in  tne  ex^joyment 
r  ten  pounds  a-year  each.     What 
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[Kot. 


funds  accrue  to  ikeir  boooanUi 
posterity  I  have  never  be«i  ihfe 
to  adculate,but  it  must  beaomelbiag 
immensely  small.^ 

Busby  nated  the  French,  and  j^ 
could  not  live  away  from  ihem:  be 
drest  like  them;  he  walked  like  than , 
he  had  ill-made  coats  and  preposfc^ 
ous  trousers  in  order  to  hide  his  na- 
tionfidity^  and  spoke  with  a  stroi^ 
French  mtonation  in  order  to  coi&- 
plete  the  deoej^on.  But  when  wt 
got  to  the  Trois  Fr^res,  I  was  sar- 
prised  to  observe  how  com^etely  be 
chan^  his  tactics.  He  anected  u 
Engh^  tone,  mispronounced  tbe 
names  of  dishes,  swore  in  aTemacnbr 
manner,  which  would  have  pleased  St 
Giles's  ;  and  had  the  double  tiiamDh 
of  appearing  imperfect  in  both  the 
great  tongues  which  divide  the  worid 
He  was  eaually  a  foreigner  to  Shake- 
speare ana  Racine.  But  in  the  scas- 
dal  of  London  and  Paris  he  was  do 
foreigner.  What  marriages  were  going 
on,  what  marriages  were  going  cffui 
both  the  capital,  were  at  his  finger 
ends.  He  knew  who  was  the  uwel 
beautiful  debtUatUe  for  forty  seasow 
past,  and  who  was  the  richest /Kiriv 

**  Do  you  see  that  handsome  jomg 
fellow,"  he  said,  "  at  the  ojqKwite 
table,  giving  a  feed  to  those  three 
han^rs-on  1 

"  rve  been  looking  at  them  a  long 
time,"  I  replied.  "1  thou^t  they 
were  marshals  of  France,  or  aaito- 
sadors-extraordinaiy  at  least" 

**  They  are  keepers  of  rouge-et-noir 
tables,  and  may  be  what  you  take 
them  for  in  a  short  time,  for  notlung 
is  impossible ;  but  in  the  mean  time 
they  are  trying  to  pillage  the  yooog 
gentleman  who  Iooks  so  simple,  and 
yet  who  is  making  them  his  tools  a^ 
the  expense  of  a  few  diimers." 

''  Indeed  !  Then  he  is  not  so 
simple  as  he  looks." 

**  He  wants  to  get  a  reputa^ 
among  the  aristocrats  over  the  Sane. 
He  loses  a  few  pounds  occasionally  to 
Marquis  or  Vicomte  when  he  per- 
ceives they  are  rather  hard  up ;  and 
persisting  in  this,  and  well  reported 
of  by  the  three  gentlemen  you  see 
him  priming  with  champagne,  he  w3l 
receive  car&  for  the  Duchess  ItaA 
assemblies,  and  probably  end  J 
lyinga  princesa" 

"Then  he  is  rich?" 
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"  Nearly  three  millions,"  said 
Busby ;  "  not  your  wretched  millions 
of  firancs,  but  sterling,  my  Mend — 
solid  sovereigns — ^besides  immense 
estatea*" 

"  One  of  the  old  nobility —with  their 
property  all  restored,"  I  suggested. 

*^o.  He  is  an  illustration  of  what 
I  told  you — ^that  when  anyone  has  the 
luck  to  be  really  a  Croesus  here,  he 
has  no  other  advantage.  He  is  not 
even  the  legitimate  son  of  a  Jew  scri- 
vener. His  mother  was  housekeeper 
to  a  miser ;  his  supposed  father  left 
him  all  those  millions ;  and  the  law- 
courts  have  been  busy  with  his  affairs 
for  a  long  time.  I  can't  do  better 
than  let  ^ou  into  the  state  of  the  case 
as  far  as  it  has  been  heard ;  and  you 
can  form  your  own  opinion,  and  see 
if  it  agrees  with  that  of  the  President 
of  the  Court" 

Old  Busby  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost,  and  finished  his  information 
and  his  third  bottle  of  claret  about 
twelve  o'clock  The  hero  of  his  tale, 
with  his  friends,  took  their  departure 
long  before,  and  as  the  story  is  a  true 
one,  and  the  first  part  of  it  is  acces- 
sible to  any  one  who  has  the  collec- 
tion of  strange  trials  for  the  last  few 
years  of  the  last  century,  I  will 
change  the  proper  names :  for  those 
who  know  the  circumstances  don't 
require  the  information ;  and  those 
who  do  not,  will  find  it  as  interest- 
ing without  disturbing  the  feelings  of 
the  fortunate  youth,  who  is  beyond 
all  question  the  ricnest  bachelor  in . 
France. 

In  1789,  two  brothers  of  the  name 
of  Normand  came  up  from  Oascony, 
and  were  lost  for  some  time  in  the 
immensity  of  Paris.  Their  course  of 
life  during  the  first  horrors  of  the 
Revolution  is  totallyunknown.  They 
had  left  their  native  village  without 
a  sou  in  their  pockets.  Their  educa- 
tion (they  could  read  and  write,  and 
keep  accounts)  could  be  of  little  use 
to  them  in  those  days ;  but  they 
were  strong  of  body,  resolute  of  heart, 
terribly  fond  'of  money ;  and  when 
affairs  became  a  little  more  settled,  it 
was  found  that  they  kept  a  stall 
for  the  sale  of  articles  of  vertu — em- 
broidered chair-covers  with  armorial 
bearings  (stained  in  some  places 
1^  blood,  but  very  beautiful 
^^hrithstanoing),   single    beads    of 
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pearl  necklaces,  evidently  sepjarated 
without  the  aid  of  jeweller's  pincers: 
enameUed  snuff-boxes,  with  Batterea 
portraits  of  Louis  XV.  upon  the  lid, 
and  gold  -  emblazoned  lults.  from 
which  the  blades  had  been  oroken 
off.  How  the  worthy  brothers  had 
got  possession  of  these  articles  was 
never  accurately  known,  nor  of  the 
mirrors  and  easy-chairs  and  china 
vases  which  ornamented  their  back- 
shop  ;  no,  nor  of  certain  splendid  ear- 
rings, to  which,  for  a  long  time^  strange- 
looking  bits  of  dried-up  skm  perti- 
naciously adhered.  However,  they 
drove  a  flourishing  trade,  for  luxury 
and  good  taste  speedily  resumed  their 
reign  in  the  city,  where  they  seem  in- 
digenous ;  and  in  spite  of  guillotines 
and  "  9a  iras,"  and  lovely  h^s  parad- 
ed upon  pikes,  there  were  charmingly 
frimishea  boudoirs  in  Paris,  and  ex- 
cellent judges  of  the  workmanship 
both  of  tapestry,  needlework,  and 
golden  snuff-boxes.  It  was  tne  fa- 
shion at  that  time  to  change  the  Chris- 
tian name,  out  of  compliment  to 
the  established  heathen  churchy  and 
the  pages  of  Plutarch  contained  the 
new  nomenclature  of  patriotic  France. 
Michael,  the  elder  brother,  having  a 
taste  for  country  pursuits,  called  him- 
self "  Cincinnatus :"  and  Philip,  who 
was  a  ^at  broaa-shouldered  fellow 
of  five  teet  ten,  and  affected  the  ora- 
torical department  in  the  destniction 
of  aristocrats,  was  called  "Cicero  "and 
"  le  Grand" — Cicero  in  honour  of  his 
eloquence,  and  le  Grand  in  honour  of 
his  size.  Cincinnatus  and  Cicero, 
without  by  any  means  neglecting  the 
present,  had  a  penetrating  eye  towards 
the  friture.  The  time  would  come, 
they  knew,  when  character  would  be 
of  enormous  use  —  when  it  would 
sum)ly  the  want  of  everything  else ; 
and  they  set  to  to  cultivate  that 
valuable  exotic  with  a  certain  fore- 
knowledge of  all  the  advantages  it 
would  brinff.  Their  word  was  their 
bond.  If  tney  once  aOTeed  to  a  bar- 
gain, they  stuck  to  it  through  fair  or 
fouL  They  were  peculiarly  the  up- 
right traders  of  the  district.  There 
had  not  been  such  a  couple  of  honest 
men  since  lago.  Their  neighbour, 
Diogenes  Rebolet  (he  sold  sausages, 
and  was  observed  to  keep  a  perfect 
stud  of  donkeys)  need  not  have  gone 
far  with  his  lantern  to  find  the  object 
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of  his  search.  Either  of  the  brothers 
would  have  done — ^the  small,  anxious- 
eyed,  soft-voiced  Oincinnatus,  or  the 
big- featured  loud -speaking  Cicero: 
but  united — ^the  lighting  farmer  ana 
the  magniloquent  consul— their  cha- 
racter was  unapproachable.  They 
were  made  executors  of  wills,  and 
trustees  of  marriage-settlements,  and 
sat  everyday  on  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal, and  condemned  all  other  deal- 
ers in  vertu  to  instant  death  with  the 
imperturbability  of  a  oair  of  Brutuses. 
If  the  culprits  had  oeen  their  own 
sons,  they  could  not  have  uttered 
the  sentence  with  more  stoical  self- 
controL 

Another  hiatus  of  a  year  or  two 
occurs  in  their  history ;  but  in  1794 
we  find  the  worthy  brothers  promoted 
from  their  peaceful  labours  in  the 
stall,  and  judicial  labours  on  the 
bench,  to  be  a  kind  of  stockbrokers 
or  ijo-betweens  in  the  purchase  of  the 
assignats  or  paper  promises  of  the 
"  Republic  one  and  indivisible."  The 
excellent  Oincinnatus,  availing  him- 
self of  his  agricultural  experience, 
bought  up  lands  in  all  directions: 
while  the  irresistible  Cicero  talkea 
over  the  governing  powers  into  the 
bestowal  of  fresh  Imtches  of  the  notes 
wherewith  to  pay  for  the  new  accjui- 
sitions.  So  reams  of  paper  rapidly 
inrew  into  acres  of  land,  and  aLnBady 
the  Roman  duumvirate  was  in  pos- 
session of  two  or  three  estates,  with 
signorial  castles  looking  over  tne  de- 
vastated fields,  and  a  broken-turreted 
abbey,  from  wnich  they  had  expelled 
the  monks,  and,  with  superhuman 
love  of  their  country  and  regard  for 
the  rights  of  mankind,  had  hanged 
the  pnor  above  his  own  gate.  8ut 
no  whisi)er  was  ever  utter^  by  those 
modest  individuals  of  their  succesa 
Their  ciy  was  still  death  to  the  rich, 
the  robbers  of  tho  poor;  and  still 
their  parsimonious  existence  went  on. 
Shabby  were  the  clothes  of  Cincin- 
natus^  dirty  the  linen  of  the  immor- 
tal Cicero ;  yet  in  a  cellar  beneath 
their  dwelling  might  be  seen  an  old 
chest,  and  in  the  old  chest  might  be 
seen  some  sacks,  and  in  the  sacks 
might  be  seen  rouleaus  of  gold — ^fool- 
'sh  big-nosed  Bourbons  grinning  upon 
wenty- franc  pieces,  and  even  the 
•lly  countenance  of  George  IIL 
mpering   on   yellow  guineas.     It 
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was  a  congrBBs    of  nations  lepte- 
sented  by  their  sovereijgiis  ;  for  that 
were  Prussian  Fredmcks,  and  Ger- 
man Francises,  and  Dutch  Willuatt. 
Never  were    republicans    poesesBed 
with  such  a  rage  for  kings*  heads. 
They  were  the  hoardings  <n  ten^^ 
friends  of  the  crown,   who,  beware 
commencing    their    hopeless  eaofe 
from   the  demons  who   carried  oa 
their  reign  of  terror,  had  deposited 
their  wealth  with  tne   honest  psk. 
Priests  even  had  come  to  them,  a^ 
lod^  the  money  of  the  conTent  in 
their  hands.  Trembling-handed  dow- 
acers  and  fair-cheeked  joung  mar 
chionesses  had  relied  on  the  prt^lj 
of  the  brothers.    Death  of  mj  h£e ! 
is  CincinnatUB  going  to  desert  hie 
countiy )     Sacred  Inue  !    is   Cioeio 
going  to  sell  himself  to  the  aristo- 
crats]    Don*t  be  alarmed.      Some- 
how or  other  it  always  happened  th^ 
denunciations  were    more    freqoent 
when  these    deposits    took     place; 
Priests  and  dowagers  and  maraiioii- 
esses  always  found  their  way  to  the 
Place  de  Gr^ve,  and  the  chests  grev 
fuller  and  fuller.    No  claimants  ever 
appeared  for  the  money,   and    the 
virtuous  partners  wore  seedier  coats 
and  dirtier  visages  than  ever.     Their 
heads  would  have  defiled  the  block— 
their  habiliments  would   hare  dis- 
gusted the  executioner.    But  at  hut 
soap  and  settled  government  began 
to  appear.    Tailors  put  up  their  sigs- 
boaros,  and  barbers  prepared  thdr 
lather.    Robespierre  had  nowled  out 
his  soul  in  terror  and  bloody  saw- 
dust, and  France  began  to  breathy 
to  dress,  to  go  to  the  play,  to  dream 
dreams  of  glory  and  conquest,  and  to 
borrow  money.    Property  b^an  to 
grow  secure,  and  then  the  kmgs  I 
have  described  in  the  cellais  of  the 
Normands  to  take  the  air.    £n|;liBh 
Georges    and   Prussian    Fredericks 
were  seen  side  by  side  in  the  Palais 
Royal ;  and  the  Executive — keen* 
nosed  for  gold  as  a  fox  for  poultiy— 
determined  to  get  as  much  of  it  as 
they  could  into  the  coffers  of  the  State, 
^ow  there  was  at  that  time  in 
Pans  a  certain  renegade  priest,  who 
lived  in  the  odour  of  iniquity,  and 
succeeded  in  hiding  £rom  eveiyoocly 
that  he  had  ever  been  a  Chnstian. 
This  man  had  been  called  the  AVbi 
Fontaines^  but   on   his   arrival^ 
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clearer  views  with  regard  to  religion,    ^our  names  to  Citizen  P 
he  had  called  himself  Citizen  Phocion, 


and  was  supposed  to  worship  the 
divinities  of  ancient  Greece,  especi- 
ally Plutus  and  Bacchus.  His  ser- 
vice to  the  latter  potentate  was  per- 
haps the  more  sincere,  for  it  was  the 
more  richly  rewarded  of  the  two. 
He  was  often  drunk,  but  never  rich. 
"  Vive  Bacchus  ! "  here  interposed 
Busby  Hie  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  oottle) ;  'Mt  is  certainly  a  most 
estimable  superstition,  that  of  the 
ancient  poets,  wits,  geniuses,  and 
philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Don't  you  see  what  a  fresh  zest  it 
gives  to  a  quiet  meeting  like  this, 
uiat  there  is  something  resi)ectable, 
something  almost  sacrea  in  it ;  that 
a  regular  deity  presides  over  the  cork- 
screw, and  a  dmner-party  n*ows  like 
a  meeting  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 
Open  intoxication  becomes  not  only 
un^ntlemanlv,  but  pharisaic  osten- 
tation. That  s  the  reason  I  like  the 
calm,  steady,  devotional  feeling  of  a 
couple  of  magnums  with  a  niend, 
better  than  the  publicly  of  a  lord 
mayor^s  feast,  where,  besides,  I  have 
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,  whom 
I  knew  in  former  days,  and  he  will 
see  ^ou  at  his  country-house  this 
evening.  If  you  have  such  a  thing," 
he  now  added  confidentially,  ''  as  a 
thousand -francs  assignat  (this  was 
worth  about  five  pounds  in  those 
davs),  I  shall  be  on  the  look-out  for 
other  transactions  of  the  kind.**  Citi- 
zen P .  who  retained  his  own 

name,  and  lived  in  the  style  of  one  of 
the  old  nobles,  received  the  humble 
brothers  with  great  kindness.  By 
little  and  little  he  wormed  out  of 
them  that  they  were  in  possession 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  ready 
money.  Simple  fellows  they  were, 
and  appeared  puzzled  by  the  extra- 
ordinary quickness  and  penetration  of 
the  accomplished  capitalist.  They 
took  time  to  calculate,  and  scratchea 
their  heads,  and  asked  questions  for 
informatioxLand imi)ressed  the  dash- 
ing Citizen  P with  the  exceeding 

honesty  and  straightforwuxlness  of 
their  commercial  dealings.  He  was 
rapid,  eloquent,  impatient,  and  ex- 
plained to  them  in  a  style  evidently 
above    their  comprehension,   but  a 


observed,  the  oottle  comes  veiy  slowly    very  philosophical  style  for  all  that — 

round."  ' 

After  this  slight interruptionjUie 


story  continued^  its  course.  This 
drunken,  dissolute,  penniless  apos- 
tate was  a  friend  of  the  respectable 
brokers  :  how  picked  up.  why  en- 
coura^,  nobody  coidd  tell ;  but  he 
visited  at  the  office,  sat  for  an 
hour  at  a  time  with  the  door  locked 
upon  the  trio,  and  carried  on  a  con- 
versation in  whispers ;  and  then  went 
down  stairs  witn  his  hand  in  his 
pocket,  as  if  to  certify  himself  at  every 
step  that  it  was  not  so  empty  as  when 
he  nad  entered  the  house.  One  day 
he  came  down  with  a  happier  face 
than  ordinary,  and  stayed  far  longer 
than  usual  in  me  wine-vaults.  Money 
was  plentiful,  and  for  once  the  a- 
devarU  Abb^  believed  he  had  got  into 
equal  fitvour  with  both  his  goas.  His 
purse  and  bottle  were  both  fulL  The 
information  he  had  given  was  worth 
the  money  he  received  for  it  "  Citi- 
zen P ^  he  said, "  has  undertaken 

the  government  loan,  and  gives 
twenty  per  cent  for  gold.  Two  mil- 
hon  francs  must  be  raised  in  two 
days,  and  he  ^ves  foreign  bills  in 
exclumge  for  com.   I  have  mentioned 


''that  what  he  required  was  hard  cash ' 
that  to  obtain  it  no  sacrifice  would 


be  grudged  by  himself  or  the  govem- 
mentj  for  the  fidelity  of  the  soldiers 
the  bberty  of  the  nation,  depended 
on  the  immediate  payment  of  the 
Army  of  the  Nortn:  that  he  had 
already  in  his  hands  English  bank- 
notes, Amsterdam  government-bills, 
and  plenty  of  the  best  paper  in  Eu- 
rope ;  but  the  coin !  the  coin !  He 
had  undertaken  to  send  eighty  thou- 
sand pounds  to  the  troop  on  Wed- 
nesday :  here  was  Monaay  ;  there 
was  no  time  to  lose.  How  much 
would  they  undertake  to  raise  1" 
He  took  out  the  securities  as  he 
spoke.  There  were  many  bank-notes 
for  a  thousand  pounds  and  upwards, 
payable  to  the  well-known  Aoraham 
Newland  or  bearer )  there  were  circu- 
lars of  Hope  &  Co.  payable  in  gold 
at  Amsterdam.  Thev  made  a  sbght 
flutter  in  the  air  as  he  waved  them 
before  the  brothers*  eyes,  and  no 
slight  flutter  in  their  hearts.  "  We 
wm  bring  yon  half  to-morrow,**  thev 
said.  The  capitaUst  was  pleased. 
He  opened  a  small  pocket  in  the 
inner  side  of  his  waistcoat,  and  re- 
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placed  tbe  notes. 

carefully  I  guard  your  securities, 
gentlemen^'*  he  said,  and  smiled.  The 
brothers'  looks  met,  and  they  smiled 
abo.  The  bargain  was  a  good  bar- 
gain ;  it  was  a  gain  of  eight  thousand 
pounds,  with  no  risk.  No  wonder 
Uiey  smiled.  **  There's  to  be  another 
loan,  Michael,"  said  Cicero,  as  they 
came  down  stairs,  and  took  the 
road  to  Paris.  ^It  would  periiape 
be  wise  to  wait"  "  How  do  you 
know  I "  replied  Cincinnatus.  "^ 
cause  Uiere  were  securities  in  that 
babbler's  pocket  for  five  times  the 
amount  he  named."  "Oh."  So  they 
said  no  more. 

Next  morning,  at  half-past  seven, 
they  were  sitting  at  break^Eist — diy 
bread  and  coffee,  with  a  salt  herring 
between  them,  when  a  knock  came 
to  the  door.  Cicero  rose  without 
saying  a  word,  and  opened.  Flus- 
tered with  wine,  stupid  with  want  of 
sleep,  red  with  astonishment,  Phocion 
staggered  hurriedly  into  the  room. 

"What's  the  matter.  Monsieur  the 
Abb^  )  "  said  Cincinnatus,  astonished 
at  the  apparition. 

"  Murder's  the  matter— the  guillo- 
tine's the  matter— hell's  the  matter," 
answered  the  Abb^. 

"Who's  murdered— who's  guillo- 
tined 1"  inquired  the  brothers,  breath- 
less with  surprise. 

"  Monsieur  P is  murdered  in 

his  park  at  V .    He  was  found 

this  morning  stabbed  to  the  heart, 
lyinf  dead  under  the  trees,  where  he 
used  to  walk  in  the  moonUgfat ;  and 
more,  his  wife  is  murdered  abo.  She 
was  strangled  ia  her  boudoir,  two 
children  were  killed  in  the  nursery, 
and  a  footman,  who  must  have  heara 
the  cries  of  the  family,  was  also  found 
dead  in  the  hall." 

"  There  must  have  been  many 
engaged  in  the  crime,"  said  Cicero. 
"  Are  there  no  marks  left  bv  the  crud 
perpetrators  of  the  deed? 

"None— the  centleman  must  have 
been  stabbed  from  behind  a  ^reat 
oak,  where  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
stationing  himself  to  see  the  light 
falling  tlm)ugh  the  leaves." 

"But  the  other  murders— what 
could  be  the  assassins*  reason  for 
them  I "  inquired  Michael 

"  Was  there  any  reason,  then,  for 
murdering  Monsieur  P ?"  asked 
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"You  see  how    the  drunken  Abb^  trying  in  vain  to 


fix  his  maudlin  eyes  upon  tbe  coun- 
tenance of  his  friend. 

"  None  that  I  know  of— but  ho  was 
rich,  he  was  a  politician,  he  must 
have  had  many  enemies— and  by  Uie 
by,"  continued  Michael,  adoressiiig 
his  brother, "  we  have  missed  our  ^ain 
by  the  loan.  A  heavy  loss,  Monsieur 
the  Abb^  in  addition  to  the  thousand 
francs  we  gave  you  for  the  in£Arm»- 
tion." 

"  A  thousand  francs !"  indignanthr 
exclaimed  the  ex-ecclesiastic ;  "  caU 
things  bv  their  right  names.  It  was 
not  much  more  t&n  a  hundred." 

"  We  don't  grudge  the  money  "  said 
Cicero  in  a  friend^  voioa  **  Your 
intention  was  ei^ually  good,  and  we 
are  as  much  obliged  to  you  as  if  your 
introduction  had  been  sucoesnoL'* 
And  by  an  ^ort  of  unheard-of  gene- 
rositv,  he  gave  the  Abb^  a  farther 
supply  of  the  same  depreciated  paper, 
which  he  took  out  from  the  folds  of  a 
long  dirty  leather  purse. 

All  Paris  was  in  a  state  of  conster- 
nation  at  the  wholesale  murder  of 

Citizen  P and  almost  all   his 

household.  The  giuUotine  had  been 
less  dreadful  with  its  thousand  vic- 
tims a-week.  It  was  plied  in  ^e 
light  of  day,  and  had  the  great  names 
of  Liberty  —  Fraternity — Equality 
written  on  its  planks ;  mit  this  secret 
assassination — this  stabbing  an  inno- 
cent man  while  he  is  adimring  the 
moonlight — this  strangling  a  ladj 
while  reading  in  her  boudoir-— this 
killing  of  children  in  their  little  cribs, 
and  Imocldn^  out  the  brains  oih  stoat 
man-servant  m  the  entrance-hall  oitk 
suburban  villa— who  was  ^e  ^— who 
were  the  murderers?— what  was  their 
inducement?  Inducementoftheusud 
kind  there  seemed  to  have  been  ncme. 
There  was  no  valuable  missing— no- 
thing was  moved,  except,  in^ed,  a 
blue  satin  waistcoat  whicm  Monsieur 

P was  in  the  nabit  of  wearing 

in  the  morning,  but  which  he  usually 
put  away  in  a  drawer  when  he  drest 
for  the  evening  at  home.  This  waist- 
coat, instead  of  being  in  the  drawer, 
was  found  upon  a  cmur  in  his  dress- 
ing-room—hisdressing-room  was  next 
the  wife's  boudoir— the  boudoir  ¥ra8 
next  the  nursery,  the  nursery  opened 
on  the  hall  But  who  cared  about  a 
blue  satin  waistooat  ?    He  had  ld% 
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it  on  the  chair  himseE  The  robbers 
could  have  carried  it  off  if  plunder 
liad  been  their  object,  for  it  was  richly 
embroidered  with  ^old,  and  satin 
'was  a  valuable  material  No — it  was 
i^ckedness  without  a  purpose,  or 
personal  hatred,  or  political  ven- 
geance ;  and  the  villa  at  V (about 

an  hour's  walk  from  Paris)  was  daily 
haunted  by  wondering  crowds,  who 
examined  the  situation  of  the  rooms, 
the  beauty  of  the  park,  and  particu- 
larly the  picturesque  oak-tree  under 
which  the  unfortunate  proprietor 
received  the  blow. 

An  old  custom  of  the  law  existed 
then,  by  which  the  person  last  seen 
in  company  with  a  murdered  man 
was  held,  in  a  legally-fictitious  sort 
of   way,  to  be  perpetrator  of  the 
csrime,  unless  he  could  prove  his  inno- 
cence.    The  people  with  whom  the 
unfortunate   deceased    had    had   a 
meeting  last  were  the  two  heroic 
brothers,  who  had  been  closeted  with 
him  just  after  he  returned  from  town. 
Two  persons  had  been  seen  about 
ten  o'clock  of  the  same  night  stand- 
ing imder  the  wall  of  the  park.    One 
of  them  was  tall,  broad-shouldered, 
and  long-armed  ;  the  other  was  short 
and  thin:  both  were  silent.     The 
peasant  wno  had  given  this  account 
of  the  strangers  had  not  spoken  to 
them.    He  had  not  particularly  no- 
ticed their  features,    which    would 
have  been  visible  enough  by  the  light 
of  the  ftdl  moon.    They  were  drest 
in  cloaks  of  very  common  material 
He  had   thought  them  two  of  the 
boatmen  of  the  Seine,  and  did  not 
like  their  looks.     He  had  hurried 
past,  and  only  ventured  at  a  comer  of 
the  wall  to  look  round,  and  saw  them 
still  standing  in  the  shade,  motion- 
less, and  apf^rently  silent  as  when  he 
had  passed  Citizens  Cincinnatus  and 
Cicero  were  requested  toappear  before 
the  court,  ana  tell  all  tney  knew  of 
the  deceased,  and  whether  they  had 
observed  anything  about  his  appear- 
ance or  manner  that  might  show  he 
was  uneasy  or  apprehensive.    They 
said  all  they  had  to  say  with  the 
greatest   openness   and    simplicity. 
They  had  oeen  most  graciously  re- 
ceived hv  the  gentleman,  who  had 
been  spoken  to  on  their  behalf  by  a 

J ^f  IjIjq  qI^j  persuasion,  and 

'ilowed  them  to  take  ten 
-NO.  ccocxcm. 
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thousand  francs  in  the  present  loan — 
ten  thousand  francs  in  gold—which 
they  had  agreed  to  carry  to  him  on 
the  following  day,  the  money  of  them- 
selves and  of  several  other  poor 
tradesmen,  and  they  regretted  the 
good  gentleman's  death,  as  it  deprived 
them  of  a  profit  of  eighty  pounds. 
Nothing  could  be  more  touchingly 
natural,  and  yet,  somehow^  nob<xiy 
could  tell  why,  the  preliminaiy  in- 
quiry was  not  thought  satisfactory. 
The  police  were  discontented  with 
the  talent  at  concealment  displayed 
by  the  murderers,  whoever  they  might 
be.  The  writers  of  vaudevilles  were 
anxious  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
mystery,  to  work  it  up  into  a  second 
act;  and  a  more  powerful  interest 
than  either  the  police  or  the  play- 
wright determined  to  probe  the  mat- 
ter to  the  bottom,  and  tnis  was  what  is 
now  called  public  opinion,  but  which 
at  that  time  was  the  salon  of  Madame 
Tallien.  The  police,  the  playwrights, 
and  the  salon  resolved  on  hav- 
ing a  field-day,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  frivien  and  brokers  who  had 
dabbled  in  the  government  loan  were 
arrested  and  brought  to  trial  It  is 
very  easy  to  bnng  circumstantial 
evidence  against  the  most  innocent  of 
men.  There  were  cloaks  discovered 
in  their  drawers  resembling  the  drees 
described  by  the  peasant  One  bro- 
ther was  tall  and  broad,  the  other 
short  and  wiry ;  they  had  come  in 
that  night  at  a  later  hour  than  usual — 
half-pi^  eleven  o'clock — and  had  told 
the  concierge  that  they  had  treated 
themselves  to  the  threepenny  gallery 
of  a  theatre  on  the  Boufevards.  They 
were  now  asked  what  theatre  it  was, 
and  they  said  the  Francais,  which  is 
not  on  the  Boulevard^  but  could  not 
remember  what  the  play  was.  They 
wereasked  howthe  house  was  lighted, 
and  could  not  tell — where  the  stage 
was,  what  sort  of  things  the  boxes 
were,  and  could  not  tell  They  were 
illiterate  men.  they  said,  from  the 
farther  part  ot  Gascony,  and  were  so 
astonished  by  the  crowd  that  they 
remembered  nothing  at  all,  either  of 
house  or  stage.  The  more  clear  their 
answers  were,  and  the  stronger  the 
proofs  of  innocence,  the  inveteracy 
of  the  prosecution  seemed  to  increase. 
Suspicion  seemed  to  rise  from  the 
mere  want  of  ground  to  rest  on,  and 
2b 
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if  they  had  had  to  depend  entirely  on 
the  strong  points  <h  their  case,  the 
want  of  motive  to  murder  their  pa- 
tron, the  cUibi  they  dwelt  on,  and  the 
total  absence  of  anything  like  pro<^ 
against  them,  their  fate  might  nave 
been  sealed.  There  was  something 
either  in  their  appearance,  or  their 
voice,  or  some  indefinable  impressicm 
that  took  possessicm  of  all  present  at 
the  trial,  which  contradicted  every- 
thing they  said  in  their  defence.  Bat 
a  witness  made  his  appearance  in 
their  behalf,  who  restored  them  to 
the  good  opinion  of  the  public.  The 
law  against  priests  still  existed,  but 
it  was  not  acted  on.  A  reaction,  in- 
deed, had  already  taken  place  in 
favour  of  the  persecuted  clergy,  and 
it  began  to  be  considered  good  taste 
to  tiuk  respectfully  of  the  old  faith. 
The  Abb^  Fontaines  was  called  to  give 
evidence  for  the  accused.  A  fine  open 
countenance,  with  a  winning  smile  and 
quiet  meditative  eyes,  gained  on  all 
hearts  the  moment  the  reverend  man 
presented  himself  in  the  witness-box. 
He  was  plainly  dressed — not  quite  in 
the  clencal  garb,  but  in  such  sober 
hues  that  it  needed  very  little  discri- 
mination to  perceive  that  he  had 
retained  as  much  of  his  professional 
uniform  as  he  dared.  He  spoke  of 
the  brothers  as  the  best  of  men.  They 
had  given  him  funds  out  of  their 
very  moderate  stores  to  distribute 
among  the  poor.  He  had  breakfast- 
ed with  them  on  the  morning  after 
the  murder,  and  was  the  first  to  give 
them  information  of  the  dreadful 
event  Their  surprise  was  natural, 
and  their  sorrow  sincere.  Their  shoes, 
he  observed,  were  perfectly  clean,  and 
one  of  the  cloaks  was  his.  He  had 
left  it  there  to  be  ready  for  his  use 
when  his  ministrations  carried  him 
into  the  dangerous  parts  of  the  city, 

"Sd  ?Jil^  He^be^h^tat 
X^^t  infuriate  banrister  for 
i  »7>  proeooution,  who  had  taken  the 
Mino  Sc^vola  Brutus,  .exclaimed, 
"  You  are  a  pnest,  then— a  Chris- 
tian eealotr  The  Abb6,  flushing 
ftpparently  with  the  hope  of  ma^ 
jyrdom,  puled  a  hidden  ribbon 
from  under  his  waistcoat,  and  let  a 
smaU  silver  cross  hang  upon  his 
breast.  "I  am  a  Christian,"  he  re- 
plied, m  a  gentle  but  firm  voice, "  and 
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forgive  my  enemies ;  bearing  test 
mony,**  he  added,  tuming  tovvdi 
the  accused,  "in  behalf  of  the jw 
and  innocent**  There  was  a  dam^ 
of  hands  which  the  prendent  toosfi 
it  difficult  to  repress,  and  the  ttnl 
lasted    but  a   few   minutes  kstgei 
The  prisoners  were  dismiased  fr« 
the  bar,  and  from  that  day  the  Abbe » 
fortune  seemed  made.     His  ^em^ 
to  Bacchus  redoubled,  now  that  hr 
had  secured  the  favour  of  Ac  otte 
gpd.    There  was  not  a  gay^,  joDk, 
tipsier  renegade  in  France ;  mo^ 
was  always  at  his  oommsuid,— aad  k 
lived  the  happiest  of  Irves,  and  died. 
many  years  afterwards,  of  delirina 
tremens.    The  shock  of  the  trial  W 
tried  the    brothers*    straigth;  tk 
agony  of  being  suspected  of  smi  a 
horrid  crime  preyed  upon  their  jsax^ 
They  sold  the  business  they  carriedoe, 
and  the  premises  they  occupied,  td 
left  P^kris  for  change  of  air.   One  veit 
to  Amsterdam,  where    he   leaned 
Dutch,  and  smoked   at  the  side  d 
canals  all  day  *  and  the  other  weti 
to  London,  where  he  acquired  tk 
English  tongue,  imd  dabbled  in  the 
Funds.    And  when  some  years  weie 
past,  and  the  madness  of  the  Bevohi- 
tion  had  worn  itself  out,  and  CiceiOi 
and  Cincinnatuses  were    foigottea, 
Messrs  Normand  ain^  and  Ifansud 
le  Grand  opened  spacious  offices  ii 
the  Rue  Richelieu  as  for^gn  agette 
and  bankers,  and  were  loosed  npos 
as  among  the  most  sagacious  dem- 
ists in  France. 

Another  great  hiatus  takes  p^ 
in  their  histoiy,  and  we  come  to  tiie 
present  year,  and  the  case  (^the  hand- 
some young  gentleman  who  hiajad 
left  the  coffee-room  of  the  Iroii 
Fr^res,  and  whose  cause  will  be  decid- 
ed to-morrow.  Old  Cincinnatus  Nor- 
mand died  in  1837.  &bx>ng-bacbd 
Cicero  le  Grand  survived  till  1841- 
In  order  to  keep  the  money  in  tke 
family,  the  brothers,  it  was  Imown, 
had  made  ui  agreement  that  tiie  sur- 
vivor of  the  two  should  inherit  the 
fortune  of  the  firm :  and  accordingly, 
in  1837,  Normand  le  Grand  suco^ 
ed  to  the  wealth  of  his  brother ;  and 
the  amount  of  their  accumulated 
riches  was  almost  fabulous,  h 
money  and  land,  ^  elder  had  kft 
not  less  than  a  miUion  and  a  hdf 
of  our  money ; 
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of  le  Grand  were  not  mnch  less. 
In  money  alone  the  property  was 
nearly  two  millions.  But  who  was 
to  innerit  these  treasures^  and  carry 
on  the  family  name  ?  Neither  of  the 
brothers  had  married,  and  no  near 
relations  had  ever  been  heard  o£ 
But  the  heart  of  le  Grand  was  not 
entirely  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of 
gold.  His  housekeeper,  besides  her 
other  attractions,  posMssed  the  odd 
one,  in  his  eyes,  of  having,  in  right  of 
her  father,  me  very  name  to  wluch 
he  was  only  entitled  by  the  courtesy 
of  his  friends.  She  was  caUed  lie 
Grand,  and  when  a  child  was  bom. 
and  bore  the  maternal  name,  the  old 
man  had  a  misty  sort  of  pride  in 
thinking  that  he  was  r^)resented 
even  to  this  extent  by  his  des- 
cendant,— that  the  young  le  Grand, 
who  soon  went  crowing  and  scream- 
ing all  about  the  apartment  (the  floor 
above  the  offices),  would  bear  the 
paternal  appellation  to  future  times  : 
and  the  miser's  soul  became  softened 
when  he  thought  that  his  place  would 
be  filled  b^  so  fJEur-haired  and  bright- 
eyed  and  innocent  a  successor.  Oh  ! 
the  marvellous  cheap  ribbons  that 
adorned  the  bonnet  of  Mademoiselle, 
— now  cadkd  Madame  le  Grand— as 
she  took  the  young  Ascanius  to 
church  on  Sundays !  Oh  !  the  penny- 
worths of  sugar-plums  bestowed  on 
the  young  Ai^mus  himself^  when  he 
received  his  £Either  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs,  as  he  came  up  to  dinner 
after  the  labours  of  the  day  were 
over !  As  time  went  on,  a  carriage 
was  bought  and  beautiful  long-tailed 
horses,  and  the  mother  and  child 
drove  up  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
and  got  out  and  walked  amon^  the 
alleys ;  and  everybody  admired  the 
form  and  features  of  the  handsome 
child,  and  puzzled  over  who  he  could 
possioly  be,  for  nobody  knew  the 
livery  or  the  arms,  and  nobody  knew 
Madame  le  Grand  ;  and  the  boy  had 
no  companions,  ana  perhaps  scarcely 
thought  there  were  any  bo^s  in  the 
world,  but  that  all  mankind  were 
withered  old  men  and  tall  stiff  wo- 
men, like  the  worthy  ouude  with 
whom  his  life  was  spent.  But  time 
still  went  on,  and  the  old  gentleman 
was  on  the  look-out  for  a  school 
where  his  son  might  be  taught  arith- 
metic and  a  clerkly  hand,  and  had 
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nearly  settled  oa  one  where  these 
accomplishments  were  communicated 
on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  when 
suddenly  he  felt  very  unwell  one  day 
at  his  desk,  and  had  only  time  to 
add  up  the  last  column,  when  he  was 
carried  up-stairs  in  a  fit,  and  in  two 
days  he  was  buried  in  P^re-la-Chaise. 
with  an  inscription  which  will  send 
down  his  name  to  the  remotest  pos- 
terity as  one  of  l^e  best  of  men. 
His  will  was  opened,  and  found  with- 
out a  flaw.  The  young  le  Grand 
was  declared  heir  of  all  he  died  pos- 
sessed of ;  a  handsome  annuity  was 
left  to  Madame  le  Grand.  An  in- 
ventory was  taken  of  all  the  goods, 
movable  and  immovable,  and  the 
young  heir,  having  no  next  of  kin, 
was  made  what  we  should  call  a 
ward  in  Chancery;  and  guardians 
were  appointed  to  see  to  his  educa- 
tion, for  whidi,  and  for  his  mainten- 
ance till  he  came  of  age,  liberal  al- 
lowances were  made  out  of  the  in- 
come of  the  estate.  The  best  schools 
in  France,  the  most  famous  of  its 
colleges,  professors  of  all  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  a  natural  disposi- 
tion of  the  most  amiable  kind,  made 
him  im  accomplished  gentlesian  and 
a  general  favourite;  and  when  he 
approached  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
preparations  were  made  for  a  festival 
to  celebrate  his  accession  to  the  im- 
mense fortune,  of  which  everybody 
felt  sure  he  would  make  an  excell^it 
use.  There  was  not  a  tavern-keeper, 
or  a  horse-dealer,  or  an  upholsterer  or 
jeweller  in  Paris,  who  did  not  utter 
the  most  fervent  vows  for  the  young 
man*s  prosperity.  And  many  mo- 
thers of  marriageable  daughters, 
and  sevend  widows  under  thirty,  did 
the  same  thing.  Fifteen  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  sainted  Cicero  le 
Grand  left  a  disconsolate  worid  (as 
represented  on  his  tombstone,  by  a 
dumpy  woman  with  a  humphback 
bending  over  an  open  tea-chest)  to 
weep  for  the  loss  ot  so  much  virtue. 
Madame  le  Grand  had  also  been 
wafted  to  the  top  of  a  large  slab  of 
white  marble  by  three  little  cherubs, 
whose  obesity  must  have  made  it  an 
exceedingly  fatiguing  operation,  and 
had  1^  the  youth  an  orphan  when 
he  was  about  twelve  years  old  ;  the 
path  seemed  cleared  of  all  encum- 
Drances,  and  people  would  have  for- 
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gotten  the  whole  eenealogy,  or  indeed 
never  have  heard  of  it,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  following  circumstance : 
A  certain  attorney,  not  in  very  exten- 
sive practice,  but  a  sharp  hand  when 
by  chance  an  interesting  client  did 
fall  into  his  hands,  was  sitting  in  his 
em^ty  oflSce  one  day,  wondering  why 
business  would  persist  in  not  com- 
ing, when  a  tap  came  to  the  door,  and 
an  ancient  female  entered  the  roouL 
She  bore  in  her  hand  a  sheet  of  letter- 
paper  ;  a  very  crumpled  dirty  sheet 
It  was,  but  the  lawyer's  eye  detected 
a  certain  form  of  writing  on  it,  a  dab 
of  red  wax,  and  a  signature  in  a  line 
by  itself,  which  awaked  hisprofes- 
Bional  sympathies  at  once.  He  gave 
the  ola  lady  a  chair,  and  listened 
with  the  CTavest  attention  to  her 
story.  "Monsieur,"  she  said,  "I 
keep  a  lodging-house  in  the  Rue  St 
Martin,  close  to  the  boulevard.  It 
is  very  near  the  roof,  being  the  sixth 
floor  of  number  sixteen.  Among  my 
lodgers  was  a  middle-aged  woman, 
called  Josephine  Latraflle,  a  quiet 
well-behaved  person,  but  very  poor, 
living  on  a  small  pension  purchasea 
for  her  by  one  of  her  admirers  when 
she  was  in  the  age  of  admiration. 
Monsieur,  in  which  indeed  we  all 
have  been.**  Something  like  a  sigh 
followed  this  remark. 

"  Madame,**  said  the  attorney,  with 
his  look  still  fixed  on  the  document  in 
her  hand, "  you  are  at  this  moment  in 
the  very  flower  of  youth  and  beauty." 

"  Monsieur  is  very  obliging,"  said 
the  old  woman ;  "  but  I  did  not  come 
to  receive  his  compliments.  Made- 
moiselle Latraille  had  no  great  quan- 
tity of  luggage,  but  such  as  it  was 
it  contained  all  her  possessions  In 
fact,  it  was  nothing  more  than  a 
wooden  box  of  no  extraordinary  size ; 
and  yet  it  was  quite  ample  for  her 
purpose,  for  she  had  very  tew  clothes 
and  no  trinkets,  nor  indeed  anything 
of  the  smallest  valua  I  am  particu- 
lar in  this  description,  Monsieur,  be- 
cause it  will  explain  to  you  that, 
when  she  unfortunately  died,  which 
she  did  about  three  months  affo,  I 
had  very  little  security  to  look  to 
for  payment  of  her  small  arrears  of 
rent  A  few  francs,  that  was  all 
She  was  a  careful  manager.  Made- 
moiselle Latraille,  and  payed  always 
once   a -fortnight     She  owed  me 
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twelve  franca.  The  arrondnKaei^ 
buried  her.  She  bad  no  rdalaoiiB: 
no  (me  inquired  aboat  her  all  the 
years  she  resided  in  mj  hooae ;  stOi 
less  was  it  likely  that  any  one  would 
inquire  about  her  now  that  she  vm 
dead  ;  but  the  debt  of  twelve  £nuioi 
remained.  The  law,  monsiear,  u 
veiT  tedious." 

"That,  madame,  is  quite  a  mb- 
take,  a  mere  vulgar  prejudioe,"  inter 
posed  the  lawyer.  ^  It  is  the  difssi 
who  answer  that  description ;  but 
prav  proceed" 

"I  was  justified,  I  sappose,  nun- 
sieur,  in  opening  the  wooaen  box  T 

"  Was  it  to  a£^  my  opinion  on  tint 
subject)"  again  said  the  attorney, 
^wing  impatient ;  ^  for  unless  alee 
IS  prepaid—" 

"On  no,  monsieur,  I  don*t  want 
any  one's  opinion  on  that ;  fen-  ii 
truth  the  box  was  open.  It  had  so 
lock.  I  lifted  the  hd,  and  perceived 
at  a  glance  that  the  tapered  old 
gown  and  faded  old  bonnet,  the  two 
pairs  of  mended  stockings,  and  very 
ragged  petticoat  it  contained,  would 
not  nearly  discharge  my  bill ;  but 
monsieur  —here  she  slightly  moved 
the  yellow  sheet  of  paper  in  her 
hand— "I  discovered  a  small  page 
of  writing  at  the  very  bottom  d 
the  trunk,  which  I  am  told,  by  a 
neighbour  who  can  read,  may  turn 
out  worth  the  balance  of  my  claim. 
The  property  I  have  descrilied  real* 
ised  seven  fiancs  j  the  sheet  of  paper, 
I  hope,  is  worth  five.  Will  you  ex- 
amine it.  monsieur,  and  tell  me  what 
you  think  T 

"It   seems  a  will,   madame,    in 
favour  of  some  persons  of  whom  I 
never  heard.     It  is  probably  only 
a  sketch  of  some  proposed   testa- 
ment which  was  never  carried  into 
efiect  But  still  the  sum  you  demand 
IB  not  much,  and  if  you  will  accept 
these  ten  francs  as  a  donation,  you 
will  do  me  a  great  favour ;  for  my 
heart,  madame,  in  spite  of  the  sneers 
and  insinuations  of  persons  who  ex- 
ercise their  wit  against  the  profeesOTs 
of  the  law.  bums  for  such  an  oppor- 
tunity  as  tnis  to  do  a  kind  and  gener- 
ous  act    It  is  signed^  I  perceive,  by 
a  witness,  evidenUy  tne  same  person 
who  wrote  the  booLsCthe  will    Do 
you  know  w' 

"  He  wai  ir— the 
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Abb^  Fontaines ;  and  no  other  than 
the  admirer  of  the  demoiselle  La- 
traille,  who  purchased  for  her  the 
annuity  I  mentioned.** 

'*  And  the  gentleman  who  signed 
and  sealed?** 

^'He  was  ayeiyrich  man,monsieur, 
I  am  told—a  great  banker— a  Mon- 
sieur Michael  Nonnand.  I  am  greatly 
obl^ed  to  you,  sir;  and  for  my  part 
I  shall  never  ezerdse  my  wit  on  the 
professors  of  the  law.** 

"  You  are  yery  considerate^  ma- 
dame,**  said  the  attorney,  bowing  to 
her  as  he  held  open  the  door;  '^  the 
law  will  consider  you  one  of  its  firm- 
est supports.**  ^d  when  she  was 
gone  he  sat  down  in  his  chair,  and 
looked  carefully  over  the  will 

"  This  is  the  last  will  and  testa- 
ment of  me,  Michael  Normand,  being 
of  sound  mind  and  understanding, 
thouj^h  weak  in  body.  I  revoke  aU 
previous  wills  and  dispositions  what- 
ever. I  bequeath  all  my  estates,  real 
and  personal,  to  my  sister  Madeleine 
Normandy  washerwoman  in  the  vil- 
la^ of  Dijars  in  Gascony,  and  to  the 
children  of  my  late  sister  Marie  Vase, 
widow  of  Pierre  Vase,  mason,  of  the 
same  place ;  one-half  to  the  said  Ma- 
deleine Normand,  and  the  other  half 
to  the  said  children  of  my  late  sister 
Marie  Vase,  equally  among  them; 
reserving  from  the  said  disposition 
the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  francs, 
whereof  I  bequeath  one  moiety,  or 
ten  thousand  francs,  to  the  poor  of 

the  parish,  of  V ,  near  Pans,  and 

the  other  moiety  to  the  clergy  attached 
to  the  church  of  the  said  parish. 
Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  seven- 
teenth day  of  March  1837.  Michael 
Normand.  Witness,  Adolphe  Fon- 
taines, cler^man,  formerly  one  of  the 
vicars  of  StKoche,  now  residing  num- 
ber sixteen  Rue  St  Martin,  Paris.** 

This  interview  happened  six  months 
ago,  and  for  the  last  ten  days  a  trial 
has  been  going  on  with  tedious  in- 
tervals, and  varying  appearance  of 
success,  between  the  representatives 
of  the  excellent  ladies  at  Dijars,  and 
our  joxmf  Mend,  who  declares  the 
whole  thing  a  plant,  and  the  will  a 
forgery. 

^  Monsieur  Balboin,**  said  the  bar- 
rister for  the  claimants,  at  whose  in- 
terview with  the  old  woman  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  present^  '*  is  one 
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of  the  most  respectable  practitioners 
of  the  law  in  this  great  capital,  where 
there  are  so  many  practitioners  of 
the  law,  and  all  respectable.  Jose- 
phine Latraille  was  idso  one  of  the 
most  respectable  annuitants  in  Paris, 
where  there  are  so  many  annuitants, 
and  all  respectable.  But  she  is  dead. 
Dead  also  is  the  most  respectable 
Madame  de  Pomponnier,  proprietress 
of  the  mansion  in  which  the  repentant 
and  venerable  Josephine  brought  her 
innocent  life  to  a  close.  Dead  also  is 
the  venerable  Abb^  Fontaines,  from 
whose  living  lips  the  words  of  truth 
and  justice  would  have  flowed.  But 
not  dead  in  the  hearts  of  a  French 
court  are  the  feelings  of  family  affec- 
tion, of  the  sweet  relationships  which 
bind  brothers  and  sisters,  uncles  and 
nieces,  in  their  hallowea  ties ;  and 
therefore  to  you  I  appeal  to  direct 
this  enormous  fortune  into  the  chan- 
nels where  nature  and  the  relenting 
tenderness  of  old  Michael  Normand 
meant  it  to  flow,  and  keep  it  from 
overcrowding  the  already  bursting 
coffers  of  the  reputed  son  of  Philip, 
the  vounger  brother,  and  the  un- 
wedded  partner  of  his  guilt  and 
shame,  the  infamous  MademoiseUe 
le  Grand.**  He  then  went  on  in  a 
style  of  tremendous  eloauence,  and 
tms  was  the  case  he  made  out.  On 
the  15th  of  MarclL  in  the  year  1837. 
three  days  before  his  death,  Michael 
Normand,  in  fulfilment  of  a  bargain 
between  the  brothers  when  their 
prosperity  began,  made  a  will  in 
tavour  of  Philip,  and  signed  it,  though 
with  great  difliculty,  being  at  the 
time  in  a  fit  of  extreme  weakness, 
and  pressed  to  perform  the  operation 
by  Philip  himself,  and  his  ally  and 
confederate  the  woman  with  whom 
he  lived.  But  after  the  signature  had 
taken  plaoe^  and  the  interested  par- 
ties had  retired,  kinder,  juster,  holier 
thoughts  returned  to  the  aged  man. 
And  why  ?  Was  he  left  wiuout  the 
succours  of  religion,  and  the  awaken- 
ing calls  of  the  church?  No !  The 
Abb^  Fontaines,  a  man  whose  early 
years  had  perlmpe  yielded  to  the 
fascinations  of  the  absurd  ideas  with 
which  all  France,  nay,  all  Europe, 
was  overwhelmed  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  but  whose  latter  days 
were  devoted  to  the  practice  of  eveiy 
virtue— the  Abb^  Fontaines  had  not 
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forgotten  his  friend.  This  visitor,  as 
if  from  a  higher  sphere,  presented 
himself  in  the  darkened  room  where 
the  honourable  merchant,  the  saga- 
cious financier — shall  we  sajr  the  ne- 
dectful  Christian  9 — was  about  to  die. 
The  Abb^  used  his  sacred  eloquence, 
not  in  his  own  behalf;  his  name  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  deed ;  not  on 
behalf  of  the  church  or  ecclesiastical 
body  with  which  he  was  connected. 
No :  it  was  simply  an  act  of  natural 
affection  he  counselled ;  an  atonement 
for  the  neglect  of  many  years,  during 
which  no  correspondence  was  ke^t 
up  with  the  sisters,  whom  in  ms 
childhood  he  had  so  fondly  loved, 
and  a  proof  of  his  disapproval  of  the 
mode  of  life  pursued  by  his  brother ; 
— above  all,  a  protest  against  his  re- 
cognition d  tne  woman  le  Grand's 
onsprinp,  to  whom  he  was  unwilling 
hia  naroi-won  wealth  should  go.  Can 
anything  be  more  natural  tlmn  this  ? 
Can  anything  be  imaged  more  wor- 
thy of  our  applause  f  He  took  the 
pen  on  the  1 7th,  in  one  of  his  intervals 
of  strong  will  and  clearness  of  intel- 
lect, sucD  as  we  know  the  nearness 
of  death  is  apt  to  bring^the  last 
flash  of  the  lamp  before  it  is  extin- 
guished for  ever.  He  took  the  pen. 
and  wrote  his  name  in  a  clear  and 
bold  hand,  his  heart  roused  to  hero- 
ism by  the  dignity  of  the  act  he  was 
performing,  and  conveyed  to  his  lon^- 
forffotten  family  the  fruits  of  all  his 
toil.  Not  all ;  no,  one  exception  was 
made.    A  sum  is  left  to  tne  cler^ 

and  the  poor  of  V .  Why  shoiud 

this  be?  Would  an  impostor  have 
done  this  ?  Would  a  forger  have  ven- 
tured to  recall  the  recollection  of 
the  saddest  tragedv  in  the  checkered 
career  of  these  industrious  brothers, 
of  that  frightfrd  incident,  when  tlie 
unsettled  state  of  society,  still  writh- 
ing with  the  throes  of  the  great  Re- 
volution, brought  into  suspicion  some 
of  the  most  honoured  and  respectable 
names  in  France  ?  Though  triumph- 
antly acquitted,  and  carried  almost 
in  an  ovation  from  the  court — though 
conscious  of  spotless  innocence,  still 
the  miserable  recollection  remain^ 
Atonement  was  to  be  made  for  the 
expressions  of  anger  he  had  uttered 
against  the  village,  which  had  been 
the  cause  of  so  much  misery.  With 
the  forgiveness  of  a  Christian,  the 
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generosity  of  a  merchant  prince,  ke 
braved  the  obloquy  cf  the  resoKitJt- 
ed  memory  of  the  moumfiil  eveat, 
and  left  ten  tht^isand  francs  to  tiie 
poor,  ten  thousand   francs    to   tbe 
cleigy,  and  his  soul  fcnind  rest.    Do 
you  say  it  was  the  sting  of  a  goihj 
conscience  which  dictated  this  dona- 
tion ?  that  it  is  the  feeble  atoneMMt 
of  a  tormented  spirit  for  the  atrocioM 
deed  in  which  he  had  been  invdrred ) 
Ah !  gentlemen,  the  heart  of  man  is 
inscrutable.    Say  he  was  euiltr — say 
it  is  an  atonement ;  stilT — still  the 
will  is  his !   Who  else  knew  of  the 
long-fon^ten   circumstance  f    who 
else  could  have  alluded  to  it  in  so 
open,  so  uncoBcealable   a   manner  f 
Witnesses  have  proved  the  signatoR 
to  be  ^nuine — tne  body  of  the  deed 
to  be  m  the  writing  of  the  reveread 
the  Abb^  Fontaines.    What  more  k 
required  ?  Oh !  some  people  ask,  hov 
is  it  possible  that    this    doeoment 
should  have  lain  so  long  concealed  f 
The  devisor  died  in  '37,  the  Ahhe  io 
'39.  the  father  of  the  son  of  le  Grand 
in  41 ;  why  was  the  Abb^  silent  all 
the  time  between  the  death  of  Micbaei 
and  his  own  demise)  Why  did  he  not 
put  it  into  legal  hands,  and  see  jus- 
tice done  to  the  fJEunOy  whose  cause 
he  had  pleaded  ?  Instead  of  that^  be 
left  this  inestimable   document,    it 
appears,  in  the  custody  of  one  of  hk 
penitents  (the  scandal  about  his  hav- 
ing been  Josephine's  admirer  is  be- 
low our  noticeX    She  was  his  nieoe, 
and  the  most  confidential  oCb  is  frienda 
In  her  hands  he  left  the  will:  but  was 
he  idle  in  the  mean  time )  Was  he  not 
continualljr  beseeching  the  grasping 
and  avaricious  survivor  to  do  justice 
to  his  most  respectable  family  at 
Dyars,  and  also  to  the  suffering  poor 

and  laborious  clergy  of  V i  u  be 

had  succeeded  in  tnese  two  objects, 
even  to  a  moderate  extent,  the  deed 
would  have  been  destroyed.  Weaned 
with  fruitless  applications,  irritated 
with  his  want  of  success,  the  Abb^ 
was  on  the  point  of  placing  the  tes- 
tament in  the  hands  of  his  l^al  ad- 
viser, when  death  stent  in,  and  ddi- 
vered  the  miserable  Pnilip  Nonnand 
from  the  virtuous  indignation  of  the 
generous  Fontaines,  and  left  the  son 
of  le  Grand  in  the  possession  of  all 
those  kingly  estates  and  countless 
sums  of  money.    Will  you  do  the 
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aamel  Will  you  refuse  to  rectify  what 
only  the  demise  of  the  honourable 
pastor  prevented  from  being  put  on 
its  proper  footing  at  the  time,  with- 
out trouble  and  without  delay?  Here 
is  the  will— here  is  the  signature — 
here  are  the  recipients.  Even  though 
your  sympathies  are  with  the  young 
man  who  has  liyed  in  expectation  (h 
this  wealth,  still  you  will  do  justice. 
It  is  a  vast  diminution  of  his  riches ; 
it  is  fifty  millions  of  francs :  but,  gen- 
tlemen, £1%  millions  of  moics  will 
remain,  ae  will  still  be  in  posses- 
sion of  a  fortune  which  Croesus  would 
not  have  despised.  He  will  not  be 
impoverished ;  but  his  aunt — but  his 
cousins — dash  from  their  lips  this 
cup,  to  which  law  and  justice  and 
Christianity  itself  must  tell  you  they 
have  the  clearest  title,  and  what  re- 
mains 1  Poverty  and  toil,  unavailing 
rogret,  and  the  remembrance  that  the 
persons  nearest  to  them  in  blood  have 
Been  most  wanting  to  them  in  affec- 
tion." 

When  old  Busbar  had  got  to  this 
point  in  his  story,  it  was  clear  to  me 
that  all  his  previous  insinuations 
against  the  Abb^  Fontaines,  and  the 
rest  of  the  dramatia  personce^  were 
totally  unfounded;  and  I  drank  a 
toast  to  the  success  of  the  legitimate 
heirs — the  amiable  washerwoman  of 
Dyars,  and  the  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
the  children  of  tne  mason  Vase. 

^*  We  shall  go  to  the  Palais  de  Jus- 
tice to-morrow,"  said  Busby,  "  and 
hear  the  denouement  ourselves." 

The  denouement  was  thia  All 
the  available  seats  were  filled  with 
the  wealth  and  fashion  of  Paris.  It 
looked  like  a  debut  at  the  opera. 
Ladies,  in  the  most  awful  amplitude 
of  robe  and  tenuity  of  bonnet,  ex- 
changed sweet  glances  with  gentle- 
men overflowing  with  beaixl  and 
whisker,  with  wondrous  rings  upon 
their  fingers,  and  the  smaUest  of 
boots  upon  their  feet,  the  waists  of 
both  parties  being  according  to  the 
strictest  rules  of  the  wasp  style  of 
elegance.  And  among  those  appa- 
reiUly  aristocratic  diuidies,  wnose 
horses,  in  many  instances,  were  led 
about  in  the  great  yard  by  prettilv- 
dressed  English  grooms,  you  mignt 
have  detected  a  look  of  fi^  more  in- 
tense interest  than  any  legal  discus- 
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sion  could  possibly  excite.  A  dozen 
or  more  of  the  gallant  cavaliers  de- 
scribed to  me  by  old  Busby  on  the 
previous  day  were  pale  with  anxiety 
and  expectation,  for  their  interest  in 
the  decision  was  of  the  most  vital 
kind,  as  will  apoear  in  the  course  of 
the  aay*s  proceeoings.  Conversations 
were  carried  on  among  the  younK 
barristers  in  the  body  of  the  h^ 
Bets  seemed  flying  about  as  to  the 
result^  and  Busby,  after  a  hurried 
visit  m  half-a-dozen  quarters,  came 
back  and  said,  **  Everybody  believes 
the  claim  to  be  unfounded  ;  but  the 
French  law  is  as  full  of  quirks  and 
quiddits  as  our  own  ;  and  the  gene- 
ral impression  is,  that  the  new  will 
will  be  maintained."  ''I  told  you 
so,"  I  said  in  triumph.  And  the 
cause  began. 

Parisian  oratorv  is  more  abrupt 
than  is  usual  in  Westminster  Hail. 
**What !"  exclaimed  the  advocate  for 
the  defence,  rushing  into  the  middle 
of  the  sul^ect  without  the  slightest 
preliminary  flourish  about  the  ex- 
cited state  of  his  feelings  in  com- 
mencing a  reply  to  the  overpowering 
eloquence  of  nis  learned  friend  on  the 
other  side — "  What !  are  we  to  be 
bound  hand  and  foot  by  a  conspiracy 
of  knaves  and  swindlers  ]  to  receive 
in  solemn  acquiescence  a  fictitious 
will^  falsely  purporting  to  be  brou^t 
to  hght  by  a  defrmct  landladv,  alter 
having  been  committed  by  a  aefunct 
Abb^  to  the  custody  of  a  defrmct 
courtesan  ?  They  are  all  dead,  you 
will  perceive;  a^  the  will,  more- 
over, professes  to  convey  this  enor- 
mous property  to  the  sister,  and 
other  relatives  of  the  deceased  tes- 
tator. Where  are  those  relatives? 
Are  they  alive? — were  they  ever 
alive?  is  it  a  romance  altogether, 
where  the  personages  are  as  unreal 
as  those  or  a  fairy  tale  ?  And  the 
only  true  recipients  of  the  le^y  of 
the  late  financier  will  be  certam  gen- 
tlemen whom  I  believe  I  see  at  this 
moment  among  this  distinguished 
audience,  but  whose  share  in  these 
transactions  I  shall  touch  upon  more 
largely  before  I  sit  down.  The  Abb^ 
Fontaines  died  in  1639.  This  will 
was  written  six  months  a^o.  The 
Abb^  was  on  terms  of  fi&mily  com- 
panionship (what  a  nice  phrase  this 
IS !)  wit^  a  girl  of  the  name  of  La- 
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traille,  but  deposited  no  document  in 
her  chai^ge.  The  girl  Latraille  lodged 
at  the  house  of  a  poor  woman  of  the 
name  of  Pomponnier,  in  the  Rue  St 
Martin ;  but  she  never  discovered 
this  paper  in  the  box  of  her  inmate, 
and  never  presented  it  at  the  office  of 
Monsieur  fealboin,  the  attorney.  The 
plot  was  concocted  by  persons  to 
cleverer  than  Latrailles  and  Pompon- 
niers,  and  even  Abb^  Fontames. 
Who  they  are  the  law  will  perhaps 
yet  find  out ;  and  let  them  not  sup- 
pose that  fidlded  equipages  and  long- 
tailed  hacks  will  guard  them  from 
the  punishment  they  deserve." 

There  was  no  perceptible  move 
among  the  audience  at  this.  A  look 
was  mrtively  interchanged  between 
a  deep-dyed  mustache  and  a  small 
green  silk  bonnet,  but  nothing  to 
mark  the  amazing  effect  that  this 
observation  must  nave  had.  Busby 
was  enraptured.  "  These  disgusting 
foreigners,"  he  said, "  have  more  mng- 
froid  than  the  best  of  our  Old  Bailejr 
thieves.  They  are  all  smiling  as  if 
they  were  the  happiest  fellows  in 
the  world."  The  advocate  seemed 
satisfied  with  the  hint  he  had  given, 
and  went  into  the  merits  of  the  case. 
There  were  some  strong  points,  he 
allowed,  in  the  claim  ;  ana,  with  all 
the  wickedness  and  talent  of  France 
let  loose  in  pursuit  of  two  millions 
sterling,  there  was  no  great  wonder 
that  the  plan  was  ingeniouslv  laid. 
The  paper  on  which  the  will  was 
written  was  of  faultless  age— the  ink 
was  pale — the  writing  exceedingly 
like  the  writing  of  the  Abb^  Fon- 
taines— the  signature  veiy  like  the 
hand  of  Michael  Normand— the  dis- 
position of  his  fortune  not  altogether 
improbable—and  the  allusion  to  the 
poor  of  V very  subtle  and  re- 
fined ;— because  if  the  public  should 
believe  he  was  guilty  of  the  dreadful 
murder  perpetrated  in  that  parish  so 
long  ago— oh  I  it  was  a  deathbed 
acknowledgment  of  his  guilt.  If  the 
public  took  the  more  merciful  view, 
that  he  was  innocent,  why,  then, 
it  was  a  touching  memorial  of  his 
Christian  forgiveness.  Who,  we  were 
sked,  knew  these  intimate  details 
the  early  lives  of  the  brothers 
•rmand,  except  their  confidant  and 
md  the  worshipful  Abb^  Fon- 
nes?    Wlio  would  have  thought 
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of  such  a  reminiscence  <^  the  kng- 
forgotten  trial,  with  all  its  a{>palli^ 
accessories,  except  the  witness  who 
had  been  so  efficadoua  in  moeana^ 
their  acquittal,  and  who   liad  csoo- 
tinned  in  terms  of   intimacy  wi^ 
them  ever  after?     Whj,   the  Bamt 
ingenuity  that  ^ve  rise  to  tiie  fiible 
of  the  Abb^  writing  the  will  snpplkd 
the    accompaniments   batting    the 
supposed  state  of  affairs.     A  amai^ 
tic  poet,  when  he  invents  a  character, 
supplies  it  with  language,  thonghta, 
and  feelings  exactly  adapted  to  the 
position  in  which  it  is  placed.     Tar- 
tuffe  does  not  declaim  like  the  Cid. 
There  are  dramatic  authors    whose 
works  are  neverseen  upon  the  boards- 
strange  involvements  of  plot,  spark- 
ling fitness  of  dialogue,  wnich  restrict 
themselves  to  the  offices  of  dishonest 
attorneys  and  the  consultation-tableB 
of  joint-stock  companies.     Look  at 
this  sheet  of  paper — how  mellow  with 
age!    The  manuscript,  how   unlike 
the  hand  of  a  copymg-clerk  !     The 
signature — ha!    let    us  look    at  it 
a^n — there  is  a  fault  here.      Can 
this  be  the  writing  of  a  dying  man  f 
this    clear,    bolc^    upright     name, 
'*  Michael  Normand  ?     Compare  It 
with  the  undoubted  signature  of  the 
15th,  two   days   earher,   two   days 
stronger,  two  days  farther  from  the 
tomb.    With  increasing  weakness — 
we  have  the  physician^  evidence  to 
this  effect — with  unconsciousness  all 
the  16th,  with  deathlike  tor{>or  all 
the    17th — was  he  able  to  sign  in 
this  manly  character,  within  a  few 
hours  of  his  death,  when  on   the 
15th   the    hand   is  trembUng,   the 
letters  scarcely  formed,  the  pen  with 
difficulty  retained  in   his   relaxuig 
fingers?    The   signature   is   copied 
from  the  ordinaiy  signature  of  the 
great   capitab'st   when   he    was  in 
Health — from  one  of  the  thousand 
bills  which  he  converted  into  gold 
by  the  mere  affixture  of  his  name. 
And  the  Abb^  Fontaines,    did  he 
ever  make  his  appearance   in  the 
dying  man's  room  ?  For  twenty  years 
that  disreputable  priest  had  never 
seen  either  of  the  brothers — ^had  had 
no  intercoi^'  \  except  to 

receive    e  'ish    tlidr 

gratitude  mduced 

them  to  s€  ^nnity 

which  he  if  a 
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dissolute  life.    We  have  evidence  for 
every  hour   of  the  17th  of  March. 
No   one  visited  the  moribund  but 
the   cur^  of  the   parish,   who  was 
dismiBsed  after  an  interview  of  less 
than  half  an  hour,  the  physician, 
the  nurse,  a  confidential  clerk,  the 
servants  who  lived  in  the  apartment, 
all  still  alive,  and  none  of  them  aware 
of  the  presence  on  this  remarkable 
occasion  of  the  Abb^  or  any  other 
stran^r.     He   went   on    and   de- 
molished the  statements  on  the  other 
side,  brindng  in  witnesses  to  verify 
all  he  said,  and  still  the  impression 
seemed  strong  that  these  n^^tive 
facts  were  not  enough  to  overthrow 
the  positive  documents  in  the  hands 
of  the  court,  the  oaths  which  judges 
of   handwriting  had  made  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  signature  of  the 
testator,   and   the    handwriting   of 
Fontaines ;  and  the  countenances  of 
the  wearers  of  all  those  whiskers  and 
many  of  those  green  silk  bonnets  still 
wore  a  smile.     Old  Busby  looked 
distressed.     "  An  Old  Bailey  barris- 
ter," he  said,  "  wouldn't  have  proved 
BO  much.    Who  can  account  for  every 
hour  of  a  dav  nineteen  years  ago  1 
How  do  we  know  that  the  cure  of 
the  parish  was  not  the  Abb^  Fon- 
taines in  cassock  and  bands  ?  and  if 
he  was  admitted  for  half  an  hour, 
that  was  ample  time  for  getting  the 
signature  of  the  old  reprobate,  for  of 
course  the  Abb^  had  the  document 
all  ready  prepared  in  his  pocket.    I 
see  those  old  blue-bottles'  on  the 
bench  are  puzzled ;  and  our  friends 
with  the  spurs  and  riding-whips  are 
on   the   tiptoe  of  expectation.     If 
there  are  twenty  of  them  in  the  plot, 
it  will  be  a  hundred  thousand  poimds 
a-mece." 

But  the  advocate  now  took  us  to 
a  different  scene — and  the  radiant 
smiles  disappeared  rapidly  from 
whisker  and  bonnet  The  village  of 
Dgars  had  the  honour  of  giving  birth 
to  the  brothers  Normand  and  their 
two  noble  sisters  —  a  small  hamlet 
of  very  few  houses,  far  off  any  public 
road,  rarely  visitea  unless  by  a  stray 
pedestrian  in  search  of  the  pic- 
turesque, or  a  laborious  scholar  in 
search  of  the  fragments  of  a  dis- 
appearing tongue.  But  about  ten 
months  ago  the  solitude  of  Dijars 
was  interrupted  by  the  appearance  in 
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its  deserted  street  of  a  couple  of  men, 
who  seemed  neither  to  regard  the 
beauty  of  its  situation  nor  the 
strange  language  still  spoken  among 
the  older  of  its  inhabitants.  Their 
inquiries  were  antiauarian  rather 
than  philolo^cal,  ana  had  reference 
to  the  surviving  relations  of  the  great 
capitalists  of  the  Hue  Richelieu. 
These  inquisitive  students  of  gene- 
alogy have  been  recognised  and 
identified  :  one  is  the  chairman  of  a 
society  for  the  recovery  of  lapsed 
fortunes,and  the  other  is  Monsieur  Bal- 
boin,  who  gave  us  such  an  interesting 
account  of  nis  interview  with  the  old 
lady  who  made  her  claim  of  seven 
irancs  on  the  estate  of  the  deceased 
woman  Latraille.  They  discovered 
that  Madeleine  Normand  was  still 
alive,  the  sister  of  the  successful 
bankers,  and  two  sons  and  a  daughter 
of  the  deceased  sister,  the  widow  of 
a  mason  of  the  name  of  Vase.  What 
charming  philanthropy  in  the  chair- 
man of  a  commercial  association  and 
a  practising  attorney!  which  led 
them  to  find  out  these  worthy  per- 
sons, who  had  lost  sight  of  their  rela- 
tions altogether,  never  in  that  remote 
district  hearing  their  names,  and  the 
old  washerwoman  retaining  only  the 
feeblest  possible  recollection  of  their 
existence.  Their  names  she  remem- 
bered, but  could  not  tell,  and  knows 
not  at  this  moment  wmch  of  them 
was  the  elder  brother.  The  new 
generation  of  the  Vases  were  of 
course  in  a  still  profounder  state  of 
ignorance  than  tneir  aunt.  Yet  on 
these  worthy  people  the  generosity 
of  the  visitors  to  Dgars  determined 
on  bestowing  all  those  millions.  It  is 
lucky  that  proofs  exist  of  such  an  un- 
usual love  or  justice,  and  that  it  should 
be  accompanied  by  so  much  disinter- 
estedness. Raoul  V  asc,  a  weaver,  one 
of  the  nephews,  now  an  old  man,  and 
well  aware  of  the  gratitude  due  to  those 
beftevolent  patrons^of  his  family,  tells 
the  whole  story  of  their  kind  endea- 
vours in  his  benalf.  They  cautiously 
announced  to  him  and  the  rest  of  the 
relatives  that  the  brothers  Normand 
had  long  been  dead— that  they  had 
left  the  enormous  sum  of  eight  thou- 
sand francs, — which  is  as  large  a  sum 
of  money  perhaps  as  the  intellect  of 
a  Gascon  peasant  can  comprehend : 
and  as  the  trouble  would  be  great  of 
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recovering  it  from  the  possession  of 
an  acknowledged  son  of  uncle  Philip, 
these  gentlemen  were  prepared,  on 
receiving  the  signatures  of  the  whole 
family  to  a  deed  conveying  to  them 
whatever  money  might  te  realised 
under  a  will  of  Michael  the  elder 
brother,  to  pay  then  and  there,  with- 
out any  deduction  whatever,  the  sum 
of,— how  much,  do  you  think  i— the 
sum  of  one  thousand  francs.  Such  a 
sum  was  irresistible.  The  Vases  are 
the  Rothschilds  of  the  district,— the 
sister,  old  Madeleine,  though  past 
eighty,  has  received  the  addresses  of 
two  of  the  richest  farmers  in  the 
place.  Five  hundred  francs  would 
pay  their  rent  for  three  vears,  and  the 
successful  candidate  for  her  hand 
will  rise  to  the  highest  offices  in  the 
commune.  Two  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  will  be  an  excellent  return 
for  a  thousand  francs.  But  they 
were  not  always  so  exorbitant  in  their 
greed  for  gain ;  offers  of  a  far  more 
generous  kind  were  made  to  my  client, 
the  gay  and  innocent  le  Grand.  They 
were  willing  to  save  him  the  ex- 
posure of  his  family's  antecedents, — 
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of  his  mother's  weaknen,  perhapi 
of  his  &ther*B  cdine.  They  were 
willing  to  divide.  For  a  milljim 
sterlii^  they  would  destroy  the  w^ 
and  bury  murder,  iU^itimacT,  dis- 
honour, in  everlaatiii^  oblivioB. 
Moderate  men !  The  plot  waa  seea 
through— the  bait  was  resisted — Qm 
money  was  refused — their  diminished 
claims  were  repudiated.  We  stand 
upon  the  justice  of  our  cause,  aad 
look  with  confidence  to  your  dedsksL 
The  witnesses  corroborated  these 
startling  revelations.  The  grave  pet- 
sonages  on  the  bench  leant  \ittk 
with  a  smile,  as  if  their  minds  woe 
made  up.  And  when  the  final  sentence 
was  given,  that  the  will  was  a 
forgery,  and  the  young  man  kft 
in  the  imdisturbed  posaesaii^  of  his 
fortune,  old  Busby  nearly  rushed 
across  to  shake  hands  with  the  digni- 
taries of  the  law,  and  never  re^ed 
till  we  found  ourselves  again  at  the 
Trois  Fr^res,  discoursing  about  the 
unsettled  state  of  French  pecuniaiy 
affairs,  and  listening,  well  pleased,  at 
amazingly  short  intervals^  to  the  dick 
of  champagne  corks. 


TOUCHING  TEMPORALITIES. 


A  LBTTSB  TO  IBEMJEUS. 


My  deab  Iben^us,— 

I  have  been  on  a  visit  of  charity ! 
Poor  Celsus  CJope !  I  can  compare 
him  to  nothing  less  intense  than 
Ajax  sitting  and  wailing  among  the 
slaughtered  herds,  or  Marius  proud- 
ly dlHcousolate  among  the  ruins  of 
Carthago.  He  partakes  of  both  these 
do8|wrttte  characters  according  to  his 
moods.  Now  he  is  frantic,  now  stern- 
ly resigned.  Sometimes  I  seriously 
think  tliat  our  friend  of  the  straight 
collars  ought  to  be  consigned  to  a 
strait  waistcoat.  At  other  times  I 
judge  his  malaise  to  be  harmless, 
"hat  can  have  happened  to  him? 


« 


mean.     I  mean,  are  you  near  my 
secret  1    If  not,  I  will  tell  you.     He 
is  moving  house — or  flitting,  as  it  is 
somewhere  called     Celsus,  as  joa 
know,    has    obtained     prefenne&l» 
though    remaining    where     he    is 
would,     under     existing     circum- 
stances,  have    been    perferable    to 
his  own  feelings.     Celsus  is  alcHxe 
amid  the  horrors  of  confusion  worse 
confounded  j  but,  dear  old  boy,  he 
had  kept  his  last  bottle  of  claret  to 
finish  with  me  when  I  came  to  see 
him ;  and  happv  he  was  to  see  me, 
for  he  had  packed  up  all  his  booksy 
even  that  last  charming  volume  of 
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the  hark  of  trees.  None  of  the  chips 
they  chew  can  he  much  drier  than 
that  same  EccUsicutioal  Gcaette,  of 
which  more  anon. 

Why  does  hoose-monng  make  a 
man  for  the  time  being  so  entirely 
miserable?  I  think  I  can  exi^in 
it,  and  yet  it  seems  strange  that  it 
should  De  so.  Man  is  a  moying 
animal — a  creature  of  progress,  as 
■By  natioBalwMhool  boy  will  tell  you ; 
his  limbs  are  all  locomotion :  his  heart 
is  always  going  like  a  clodc,  and  re- 
quires to  be  periodically  woimd-up, 
or  it  would  run  itself  down  in  the 
same  way.  Moving  about  is  a  great 
delight  to  most  persons,  and  yet  mov- 
ing house  is  a  discomfort  to  every- 
body. It  is  not  only  a  complete  dis- 
loc^on  and  disorganisation  of  all 
your  chairs,  tables,  books,  and  do- 
mestic appurtenances,  but  it  is  a 
complete  bewilderment  of  all  your 
ideas  concerning  them.  If  you  had 
never  seen  the  things  before,  you 
would  not  mind,  but  the  force  of 
association  makes  the  chaos  painfiil. 
Your  sanctum  sanctorum  is  unveiled : 
your  altar  is  desecrated ;  as  Lora 
Byron  says,  "your  household  gods 
are  shattered,**  as  your  statuettes  in 
glass  cases  will  inevitably  be  unless 
the  carrier  is  careful.  Your  books 
have  all  been  rammed  into  tearchests 
like  packed  sardines  *  authors  the 
most  incongruous  piled  one  on 
another  like  the  battle-slain  or  the 
plague-stricken  of  men ;  Jeremy  Ben- 
thsSa  and  Jeremy  Taylor  keeping 
each  other  warm  ;  Junius  and  Maga 
wedded  ^^ainst  their  will :  the  In- 
goldsby  Legends  put  to  oed  with 
Young's  Night  Thoughts :  Plato  em- 
bracing Punch ;  and  the  Roman  Mis- 
sal receiving  the  confessions  of  Harry 
Lorrequer.  Your  very  dog  is  turned 
out  of  house  and  home,  perhaps  at  a 
season  when  no  humane  man  would 
turn  out  a  dog,  and  his  kennel  is 
carried  off  in  the  last  cart,  remind- 
ing one  of  ''  la  demi^re  charrette**  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror.  No  consolation 
remains,  for  the  wine  has  all  been 
finished  up  to  the  dav,  uid  it  would 
be  as  mncnuse  to  call  for  "  one  bottle 
more  **  as  to  call  up  spirits  from  the 
vasty  deep.  Not  that  I  complain. 
Celsns  kept  Ms  last  bottle  for  me. 
and  I  may  add  his  EccUsiastical 
OaseUCf  whose  dry  bones  were  our 
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only  external  source  of  intellectnal 
amusement  We  discussed  it  to- 
gether with  said  claret,  which  pre- 
vented any  evil  consequenoes,  imd 
then  lighted  our  pipes  with  the 
broad  edges.  You  are  tempted 
to  ask,  Irenseus,  what  amusement  we 
could  possibly  find  in  the  i^cc/Mkuttco/ 
Gazette  t  It  is  a  mere  negation.  It 
is  neither  political  nor  polemical  It 
is  of  no  party.  It  is  pBsciflely  that 
periodical  over  whidi  the  Record 
and  Guardian  shake  hands  or  shake 
their  fists  at  each  other,  as  the  case 
may  be.  It  is  neutral  ground,  a 
kind  of  Danubian  Principalities  of 
Church  literature,  whose  character 
is  equally  difficult  to  settle.  Its 
most  important  part  consists  in  its 
advertisements.  You  will  hardly 
believe  it,  but  it  was  precisely  those 
advertisements  that  furnished  our 
principal  fund  of  entertainment — I 
will  not  say  amusement,  for  some  of 
our  feelings  on  perusing  them  were 
sufficiently  sorrowful  You  know,  I 
suppose,  that  our  Celsus  is  not  a 
strong  partisan.  He  is  neither  High, 
Low,  nor  Broad,  according  to  that 
division  of  the  reviewer  in  a  blue 
and  yellow  liveiy.  If  I  might  coin 
a  word,  I  might  call  him  a  pyramidal 
churchman;  for  he  is  hi^  on  a 
broad  basis,  and  always  inshes  to 
keep  matters  square.  In  fact,  he  is 
a  clerical  rtrpay^vot  3p€v  y^6yov,  I 
never  heard  him  speak  uncharitably 
of  any  individual  '  He  contents  him- 
self with  invei^ng  against  classes. 
Dissenters  he  looks  upon  as  a  de- 
scription of  parasites  who  come  of 
themselves  on  neglected  parishes 
where  proper  attention  is  not  paid 
to  spiritualcleanliness ;  and  he  thmks 
that  politically  they  ought  to  be 
treated  as  aliens,  having  no  patience 
with  the  grocer  or  tobacconist  who 
cannot,  from  innate  perverseness, 
take  his  chance  with  his  betters  in 
matters  of  creed.  His  opinions  of 
heresy,  and  strange  doctrines  in 
general,  are  peculiar.  He  thinks  it 
m^y  one  symptom  of  a  disease, 
the  desire  of  preferment;  for  he 
observes  how  all  those  who  have 
made  a  stir  in  their  time,  and  fright- 
ened the  big-wigs  from  their  pro- 
priety, become  meek  as  lambs,  and 
orthodox  as  the  Court  of  Arches,  as 
soon  as  they  are  snugly  provided 
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for.  Thufl  he  would  define  heresy 
to  be  the  desire  of  promotion  unwar- 
rantably and  ungracefully  expressed, 
just  as  radicalism  in  politics  is  gene- 
rally to  be  consideml  as  notiung 
more  than  a  symptom  of  a  man 
wanting  something  that  he  has  not 
got,  without  any  great  fastidiousness 
as  to  the  means  of  obtaininj^  it  I 
must  tell  you,  to  prevent  mistakes, 
that  I  judge  Celsus  to  be  eminently 
a  practiciu  character,  and  perhaps 
that  was  one  reason  why  he  was 
able  to  find  matter  for  entertainment 
in  the  EccUsUiBtical  Guzette.  I 
quite  agree  with  Gelsus  in  thinking 
that  there  is  more  matter  for  thought 
to  be  gained  from  advertisements 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  How 
they  show,  if  scrutinisea,  every  side 
of  human  nature !  The  advertise- 
ment sheet  of  the  Time$  alone,  which 
is  generally  tossed  away,  is  a  small 
world  in  itself.  How  it  displavs,  to 
an  attentive  eye,  all  the  devil  and 
some  of  the  angel  of  human  nature  ! 
Here  a  knavish  money-lender  is 
angling  for  fools.  Here  a  fool  is 
angling  for  impossible  loans  on  his 
personal  security — or  it  may  be  a 
knave,  which,  as  some  one  well 
observed,  is  only  another  name  for 
a  roundabout  fool  Here  a  dis- 
tracted mother  is  praying  for  the 
return  of  a  prodigal  son,  **  when  all 
will  be  forgiven;"  or  a  deserted  wife 
is  praying,  as  a  favour,  only  a  word 
of  his  whereabouts  from  the  scape- 
grace who  has  sworn  to  be  hers  till 
death  Here  is  a  niggard  seeking 
every  possible  qualification  in  a  go- 
verness for  nothing  ;  here  a  governess 
offering  every  possible  accomplish- 
ment for  almost  anything.  There  is 
more  of  evil  than  of  good,  for  the 
good  in  human  nature  is  less  obtru- 
sive than  the  evil ;  but  unselfishness, 
like  the  diamond,  may  be  found  for 
the  digging.  If  there  is  much  delin- 
quency, there  is  also  charity  and  for- 
giveness to  be  exhumed  from  under  the 
surface  of  the  printed  words.  But 
when  I  was  consoling  the  loneliness 
of  Celsus  we  had  no  Timei ;  it  was 
countermanded,  or  gone  to  his  new 
address ;  we  had  nothing  left  but  the 
JSccledcutical  Gazette^  which,  like  a 
cat  rather  than  a  dog,  belonged  to 
the  house  and  not  the  man,  being 
sent  as  a  matter  of  coarse  to  the 
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parsonage,  whoever    mif^t  be  the 
resident  parson. 

I  have  the  GwuUe  bdbre  me,  and 
will  quote  some  of  the  adrertiaemente 
he  miurked,  and  ^ve,  as  far  as  my  Dl^ 
mory  serves  me.  msocHiuiientstiiereoiL 

Iiooking  at  tneoe  adTertifittiientB  at 
a  whole,  they  jH-eadi  bat  a  sony 
sermon  from  the  text,  ^  the  labomer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire.** 

The  Timc9  has  been  {neaching  on 
that  text  for  some  time  jpast    No- 
thing is  more  indicative  of  the  gme- 
ral  collapse  of  subjects  of  intenst 
consequent  on  the  peace.    Last  year, 
or  the  year  bdbre,  1  forget  which,  tlic 
Time$  ran  a  tilt  at  the  notel  system, 
which  he  has  not  succeeded  in  chang- 
ing to  any  great  extent.  Many  of  thoee 
landlords  he  char^  feigned  dead— 
**'  played  possum,"  in  American  phnK 
— and,  since  the  storm  haahlown  o?er, 
have  got  up  again  quite  as  lively,  hitf 
a  little  more  savage  than  usual,  from 
their  bruises,  and  have    be^on  to 
charge  in  a  different  sense  with  their 
usual  vehemence.     Doubtless   yo« 
have  heard  the  story  of  the  lawyer  ia 
a  yeomanry  corps,  who,  whffli  tlw 
word  was  given  to  charge,  took  o«t 
his  pocket-book  and  put  downsix- 
and-eightpenoe  :  this  was  his  kind  of 
charging.     But,  indeed,  the   Tim^ 
must  certainly  be  badly  off  for  topes 
to  take  up  the  cause  of  stipendiaiy 
divines.     They  have    alwavs  been 
pitied ;  but  as  they  generally  t*^^ 
orders  with  their  eyes  open,  that  pity 
has  commonly  had  a  spice  of  con- 
tempt in  it    They  have  made  theff 
election  between  their  masters,  and 
it  seems  very  unreasonable,  under^ 
circumstances,  thattheyshouldexpect 

any  favour  at  the  hands  of  3iamnM)& 
A  rich  incumbent,  on  one  occaaion,  on 
offering  a  gentleman  out  of  liveiy  * 
yearly  salary  of  forty  pounds,  ^ 
met  with  the  indignant  remark: 
"  Why,  sir,  you  woula  give  your  ce- 
rate more  than  that  V  But  I  feartbat 
I  am  joking  on  what  is  a  very  fler^ 
pus  matter.  The  Established  CJh«^ 
is  surrounded  with  enemies  in  w» 
shape  of  dissenters  of  every  oomi^ex- 
ion,  from  Romanists  down  to  athe- 
ists. To  keep  her  head  above  water 
in  these  times,  she  required  that  she 
should  swim  lightly,  and  cany  o^ 
unnecessary  weight  Aboveall  thing*' 
she  must  have  clean  hands  and  a  pm^ 
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heart.  She  mast  have  due  regard  to 
justice  and  morality  in  her  own  body 
before  she  descends  to  teach  the 
people  their  duties.  And  ^et  in  those 
very  advertisements,  wmch,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  afforded  Celsus  and  me 
some  ffrim  amusement,  I  am  pained 
to  find  traces  of  a  widely-spread  un- 
conscientiousness  which  has  some- 
thing appalling  about  it  I  can  only 
attrioute  its  existence  to  the  remnant 
of  Hbat  leaven  of  carelessness  and  infi- 
delity which  was  so  prevalent  in  the 
last  centucy,  which  mfected  more  or 
less  all  the  upper  ranks  of  society, 
and  led  too  many  of  the  dergy  to  re- 
gard themselves  as  mere  actors,  out- 
wardly all  decency  and  solemnity, 
inwaraly  the  veriest  men  of  the 
world.  If  it  were  otherwise,  the  cure 
of  souls  would  surely  be  considered 
as  important  as  the  cure  of  bodies,  or 
any  other  earnest  occupation.  What 
would  be  thought  of  an  advertise- 
ment for  an  octogenarian,  to  fill  the 
post  of  hospital-suigeon  or  county- 
court  magistrate,  as  a  warming-pan 
for  some  oeardless  expectant  ?  Yet 
such  advertisements  are  common 
enough  in  the  Church  joumala  In 
the  United  Services,  with  all  their 
much  -  animadverted  -  upon  abuses, 
such  cases  are  in  vain  to  be  lookea 
for.  Tell  me  the  plain  English  of 
this  advertisement : — 

^  The  friends  of  a  cler^prman  in  his 
eighty-first  year  are  desirous  of  ob- 
taming  for  him  the  next  presentation 
to  a  living,  with  the  prospect  of  early 
don.    Address  (confidentially), 


There  is  a  kind  of  mock-modesty 
here;  the  old  gentleman's  friends, 
and  not  himself  are  desirous.  There 
certainly  are  some  exceptions  to 
the  rule  of  octogenarians  being  su- 
perannuated. Marshal  Radetzky, 
for  instance,  is  alive  and  kicking  be- 
yond that  age,  as  the  Lombards  and 
Sardinians  &ve  good  reason  to  know : 
but  he  is  a  most  singular  man.  If 
the  old  gentleman  really  doeshisduty, 
he  will  read  and  preach  at  least  once 
every  Sunday,  and  occasionally  visit 
his  parishioners.  The  only  motive 
his  mends  can  have,  under  the  dr- 
cmnstanoes,  is  to  finish  him.  He  has 
good  cause  to  say,  '*  Save  me  from 
"'  '-"  Ana  they  appear  to  be 
^ed   of  theinselves,  for 
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they  say,  "  Address  confidentudlyr 
But  it  is  not  likely  that  the  advertise- 
ment is  paid  for  for  no  purpose.  The 
friends  well  knew  that,  in  case  of  a 
family-living  falling,  and  the  next 
expectant  not  being  quite  ready,  it 
is  desirable  to  fill  the  vacancy  with 
the  oldest  possible  life,  as  an  appoint- 
ment must  be  made  within  a  given 
time.  Thus  eighty  has  a  much  Mtter 
chance  than  seventy-four,  as  it  will 
fetch  a  higher  price  in  tne  market. 
As  for  those  "  few  sheep  in  the  wil- 
derness,** their  spiritual  interests  are 
quite  a  secondary  consideration.  Let 
us  look  at  the  advertisements  for 
curatea 

'*  Wanted,  for  a  district  presenting 
many  advantages,  an  energetic  and 
thoroughly  evangelical  curate.  There 
is  a  site  for  a  church  given,  and 
some  money  subscribed.  A  gen- 
tleman of  some  private  means  wiU  be 
preferred." 

Here,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  an  adver- 
tisement wishing  to  find  a  man  to  do 
duty  for  next  to  nothing,  for  nothing, 
or  less  than  nothing.  Will  any  one 
take  it?  Let  us  see.  The  district 
possesses  peculiar  advantages.  If  the 
curate  has  a  pale  face,  black  whiskers 
of  moderate  dimensions,  a  clerical 
toumure,  and  a  sentimental  man- 
ner, if  he  waits  till  leap-year  he  may 
win  a  rich  wife.  In  fact,  he  is  to 
t^e  a  ticket  in  the  matrimonial  lot- 
tery. I  caimot  conceive  of  any  other 
Mud  of  advantage  which  would  com- 
pensate for  the  natural  disadvan- 
tages of  the  situation.  Given  energy 
and  thoroughly  evangelical  princi- 
ples, and  the  man  may  work  his  way. 
But  he  must  wait  till  his  church  is 
built ;  the  site  is  given,  and  what  is 
more  important,  some  money  sub- 
scribed. How  can  he  preach  him- 
self into  afiluenceor  competence  with- 
out a  pulpit )  How  can  he  live  with- 
out preaching?  How?  Of  course, 
by  the  possession  of  private  means. 
As  he  must  be  eating  his  own  head 
off  in  the  mean  time,  he  must  have 
some  oats  in  his  manger.  But  the 
world  would  think  the  advertiser  in- 
sane were  the  advertisement  worded 
thus :  "  Wwited,  a  captain  to  com- 
mand a  ship.  Her  keel  is  laid,  and 
the  shareholders  have  paid  one  call 
She  will  be  a  beauty  when  built ;  but 
as  the  skipper  must  wait,  he  will 
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want  some  ready  money."  A  skip- 
per would  laugh  at  such  an  adver- 
tiBementj  but  periiaps  it  will  not  be 
without  its  effect  on  the  heart  of  the 
aerUUman,  Again,  a  Union  Ch^>- 
Xftincy  is  not  a  sinecure  :  here  is  one 
advertised:  "The  duties  prescribed 
by  the  Poor -Law  Board  must  be 
strictly  performed."  They  are  ail 
very  right  and  proper ;  but  of  course 
they  ought  to  be  paid,  and  "  the  guar- 
dians (subject  to  the  sanction  of  the 
Poor-Law  Board)  have  fixed  the  sti- 
pend at  £^0  per  annum,  payable 
m  equal  portions  quarterly.  The 
guardians  could  not  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  assigning  such  a 
stipend  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Poor-Law  Board.  What  would  they 
say  if  the  chaplain,  like  Oliver  Twist 
under  similar  circumstances,  were  to 
"ask  for  more?" 

Here's  another :  "  Wanted  a  gra- 
duate, of  one  of  the  English  univer- 
sities, to  assist  an  incumbent  both  in 
the  duties  of  a  small  rural  parish, 
and  in  the  tuition  of  his  two  son& 
A  title  is  offered ;  but  the  remunera- 
tion must  be  moderate.  To  a  stu- 
dious young  man  this  advertisement 
is  worthy  of  attention."  I  am  a 
studious  young  man,  and  therefore 
bestow  on  it  my  best  attention.  An 
incumbent  wishes  to  save  himself  not 
only  trouble  in  his  parish,  but  ateo  the 
expense  of  sending  his  sons  to  school 
A  title  is  a  magnificent  thing  to 
offer,  but  titles  are  genendly  implied 
to  be  valueless  unless  there  is  some- 
thing to  keep  them  up ;  and  it  is  a 
great  insult  to  studious  young  men 
to  imagine  that  they  must  be  greener 
than  others.  If  they  are.  they  ought 
to  be  legally  protectee!.  Agam  : 
"Curacy  with  title  is  offered  to  a 
graduate  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  of 
sound  Church  views,  to  assist  the 
resident  incumbent  of  a  populous 
parish,  and  who  would  take  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  schools :  salary 
£70." 

He  ought  to  make  it  ;£100,  or  send 
round  the  begging-box  till  it  become 
so  ;  at  least  he  might  have  called  the 
salary  a  stipend.    Again  : 

"  An  assistant  curate  is  wanted  im- 
mediately,  for  a  parish  of  moderate 
population,  in  a  beautiful  part  of  one 
of  the  midland  counties,  and  close  to 
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a  counl^  town.  Sentimeiita  m^ 
be  de<»dedly  enoigeiical ;  iiiti|wi 
£30.    A  title  would  be  mtmJ' 

I  should  have  thcfogbt  tha^  if  a 
curate  was  wanted  in  ggAboihsitf 
the  hook  should  haTe  bea  bcstts 
iMiited.  Surely  the  mArtrtiaeT  anM 
intend  this  as  a  satire  on  the  ewwrn- 
geiieal  party  when  he  esdmatoa  the 
possession  of  decided  sentzments  ii 
that  direction  at  the  figure  of  tlHrtj 
pounds  stoiing  per  annum.  A  pro- 
fessed cook  would  iraot  qnite  st 
much  for  spoiling  his  meat.  It  woeU 
pay  the  man's  tailoi^s  bill,  nnlen  ht 
was  in  debt  before,  and  find  him  em 
in  black  silk  waistcoats;  the  cmly  di^ 
ficulty  would  be  how  to  fill  them  oat 
to  the  orthodox  diroenmona. 

7tm.— "Wanted  at  Ohnstmaa,  t 
thorou^y  evangriical  emte,  ftr 
two  small  agricultural  pannheB  ii 
Lincolnshire.  The  incoinbait  k  re- 
sident References  as  to  penoMl 
piety  and  decided  evan^[idi^  pnn- 
ciples  indispensable.  Atitle  and  j£70 
is  offered.** 

At  Christanas,  above  all  other  sea- 
sons, tins  poor  curate  most  be  drawi 
away  from  the  bosom  of  his  fiun^ 
to  live  on  ^0  aryear,  with  the  soem 
on  the  ground,  perhaps.  And  he  m 
to  serve  two  piurishes ;  he  will  Inve 
to  walk  through  the  snow  firom  one 
to  the  other,  for  he  certainly  cumot 
ride.  He  ou^ht  surely  rather  to 
havejDO  a-side  ;  two  seventiea,  ss 
they  say  of  those  steamers  whidi 
work  with  double  engines.  The  lem 
said  about  the  piety  and  evangeiicsi 

Erinciples  the  better ;  there  ought  ts 
e  a  httle  reciprocity  here. 

Here  is  a  clergyman,  who  pri»to 
his  name,  for  he  is  not  adiamed  ofit, 
actually  offering  a  carate£l  10  Sryear. 
He  adds  to  his  advertisonent  a  pro- 
viso, which,  under  the  circumstances, 
we  should  think  absolntdy  neoes- 
saiy  : — 

'^  In  consequence  of  the  number  of 
applications  on  a  former  occasion,  it 
is  respectfully  intimated  that  those 
which  are  considered  unsuitable  w^ 
not  be  answered.** 

Why,  he  must  have  had  to  stand  a 
regular  siege  from  curates,  wives,  and 
children,  with  petitions  for  employ- 
ment falling  into  his  letterbox  as 
thick  as  theshells  did  into  Sehsatppol 
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But,  laugh  if  you  like,  it  is  a  good  ex- 
ample, and  ought  to  be  followed. 
Here's  one  a  little  different : — 

"  A  non-resident  rector  offers  a 
title  for  orders,  gs  curacy  to  a 
clergyman  of  indep^dent  mean& 
The  population,**  &c  &c.  l*hat*s 
enough.  No  doubt  the  advantages 
are  numerous.  Good  society  ;  mar- 
ket town  ;  situation  healthjr,  pictur- 
esque ;  few  people ;  splendid  nouse; 
beautiful  conservatories.  All  good. 
But  if  the  rector  is  non-resident,  as 
he  says,  he  receives^  we  may  suppose, 
the  gross  value  of  tne  living ;  wid  if 
he  receives  the  income  of  the  living, 
he  receives  it,  according  to  his  own 
Bhowmg,  for  doing  nothing.  One 
would  tnink  that  in  this  case  a  small 
part  of  the  value  of  the  living  would 
DC  a  sufficient  remuneration  for  his 
exertions.  But,  by  his  wanting  a 
clereyman  of  independent  means,  he 
evidently  contemplates  pocketing  the 
whole,  or  the  greater  part  of  that 
income  which  he  receives^  for  doing 
nothing;  merely  giving  his  compla- 
cent fhend,  yet  unfound,  the  advan- 
tages of  the  situation ;  the  capabili- 
ties, as  a  landscape-gardener  would 
say.  Now,  suppose  a  similar  adver- 
tisement thus  worded :  "  Wanted  by 
a  country  doctor,  a  partner.  Good 
house  offered,  which  the  principal 
would  not  be  ashamed  to  live  in,  or, 
indeed,  afraid,  but  that  his  constitu- 
tion likes  the  sunshine  of  Nice  better 
than  the  Wessex  fogs.  Partner  must 
have  private  fortune,  and  practise 
from  motives  of  philanthropy.**  It 
is  so  pleasant  to  do  good,  and  the 
work  of  the  non-resident  rector  is  so 
manifestly  light,  and  suits  him  so 
well  in  every  respect,  that  I  cannot, 
for  the  life  of  me,  conceive  why  he 
does  not  stay  at  home  to  do  i1^  seeing 
that  it  is,  after  all,  his  work.  But  tf 
it  is  too  much  for  his  nerve  and 
muscle,  he  surely  ought  to  offer  a 
fair  remunerati(m  to  his  responsible 
substitute. 

When  I  look  at  another  column  of 
advertisements,  of  tiiose  who  want 
curacies,  I  am  able  to  find  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  willing  to  undertake 
them  at  an  extremely  low  rate  of  re- 
muneration; and  l^is  allows  me  to 
observe,  that  those  I  have  criticised 
are  by  no  means  so  unlikely  to  suc- 
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ceed  in  obtaining  their  object  as  they 
might  seem  at  first  sight.  The  co- 
lumns of  the  TtjneSy  for  want  of  a  war, 
or  some  more  interesting  matter, 
have  been  lately  devoted  to  setting 
forth  the  distresses  of  stipendiary 
clergymen,  and  in  answer  to  an  ex- 
planation of  these,  the  distresses  of 
impoverished  incumbents,  and  each 
party  seems  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
truth  on  its  side.  That  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  in  the  state  of  the  eccle- 
siastical labour-market  is  evident; 
but  what  that  is,  it  is  difficult  to  say ; 
still  more  difficult  to  determine  at 
whose  door  the  blame  liea  It  is 
denied  that  the  labour-market  is 
overstocked,  for  there  are  a  great 
number  of  cures  calling  for  curates, 
who  will  not  come  when  they  are 
called,  because  their  duties  wiU  not 
keep  them.  In  the  case  of  the  dis- 
tre^ed  needle-women  and  distressed 
tailors,  whose  cause  has  been  taken 
up  so  warmly  by  Lord  Shaftesbury 
and  other  philanthropists,  it  is  assert- 
ed on  the  one  side,  tnat  the  pressure 
is  owing  to  the  ^nding  selfishness 
of  masters  and  employers:  on  the 
other,  that  in  matters  of^  supply 
and  demand,  human  nature  cannot 
fairly  be  accused ;  but  that,  by  an  in- 
exorable law  of  nature,  the  remune- 
ration of  anv  given  employment  is 
determined  by  the  competition  and 
the  demand.  We  are  not  disposed 
very  much  to  quarrel  with  this  vie^ 
in  the  cases  of  those  whose  lives  are 
devoted  to  the  one  object  of  making 
money ;  at  least,  if  any  individmu 
among  t^em  were  to  set  a  different 
examole,  he  would  probably  be 
ruinea  by  his  fellow-craftsmen  un- 
derselling him,  and  his  unselfish 
philanthropy  would  soon  be  starved 
out.  But  with  those  who  profess  to 
be  guided  by  the  code  of  a  religion 
whose  highest  law  is  that  divine 
one  which  teaches  us  to  regard  one's 
neighbour  as  oneself,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  self-sacrifice— whose  whole 
business,  in  fact,  consists  in  ex- 
pounding that  coae  to  the  world  in 
general,  and  by  example  inducing 
the  world  to  act  up  to  it,  we  should 
certainly  expect  that  selfishness,  if 
it  existed  at  idl,  would  be  kept  out 
of  sight^  and  not  unblushinglv  pa- 
raded   m     public    advertisements. 
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With  non-residents,  above  all,  I  have 
no  patience.  The  only  valid  excuse 
for  absenteeism  from  clerical  duties 
is  sickness,  which  disables  from  their 
performance.  In  cases  when  this 
occurs,  it  is  a  misfortune,  but  a  mis- 
fortune which  men  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared to  bear  with  the  same  amount 
of  sacrifice  with  which  it  has  to  be 
borne  in  all  other  professions.  The 
invalid  physician  must  lose  his  pa- 
tients, the  invalid  barrister  nis 
clientSj  the  invalid  oflScer  must  retire 
on  hair-pay — why  not  the  altogether 
invalided  clergyman  ?  Then  a  man  is 
not  resident,  either  because  he  holds 
some  other  good  thing  which  is  more 
attractive,  or  because  he  prefers 
some  other  clime  to  that  in  which 
his  duties  lie.  In  these  cases  a  word 
of  defence  can  scarcely  be  said  If 
the  incumbent  holds  the  cure  of 
souls  nominally,  or  for  the  honour  of 
it,  the  whole  of  the  emoluments 
ought  to  go  to  the  man  who  bears 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day. 

What  defence  can  be  set  up  gene- 
rally for  the  actual  state  of  thmgs, 
in  so  man^  cases  the  precise  reverse 
of  what  IS  desirable?  Let  us  see. 
Church  property  is  of  the  same  cha- 
racter as  other  property  in  its 
essence.  As  matters  stand  at  pre- 
sent, the  cure  of  souls  attached  to  it 
is  but  a  senarable  accident.  Many 
laymen  hold  Church  property  to  the 
extent  of  hundreds  or  even  thou- 
sands a-year,  and  a  small  pittance  is 
doled  out  to  the  Perpetual  Curate, 
from  whose  use  both  great  ana 
small  tithes  are  diverted.  It  is  not 
at  all  contemplated  that  the  remu- 
neration for  clerical  services  should 
bear  any  proportion  to  the  ease  or 
difficulty,  to  the  lightness  or  heavi- 
ness, of  the  duties  performed.  A  man 
is  to  do  these  from  zeal  for  the  im- 
mortal wellbeing  of  others.  Surely 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  would 
wish  to  be  paid  in  carnal  cash  for 
the  trouble  of  saving  souls^say  a 
guinea  per  annum  per  head,  or 
rather  per  soul — or  according,  if  such 
a  thing  could  possibly  to  deter- 
mined, to  the  number  he  succeeded 
in  saving.  He  oucht  to  have  other 
means  of  keeping  nimself  alive  than 
the  sacred  revenues  of  the  Church. 
There  is  a  certain  plausibility  in  this 
argument ;  but  there  is  one  small  ob- 
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jection,  which  will  instantly  occur 
to  the  most  superficial  judge — that 
being,  that  it  is  diametri^ly  op- 
posed to  the  teaching  of  Scripture. 
Whatever  the  world  may  thmk  of 
this  occupation.  Scripture  evidently 
regards  it  as  a  real  and  earnest 
work,  not  to  be  lightly  taken  up  or 
abandoned — as  real  and  earnest,  at 
least,  as  stock-jobbing,  or  buying  and 
sellinjg,  or  anything  else  that  men  da 
It  evidently  contemplates  that  thoee 
who  minister  should  Uve  by  their 
ministrations,  not  being  distracted  in 
them  by  constant  anxiety  for  their 
daily  bread,  or  by  having  to  take  up 
any  by-work  to  eke  out  the  means 
of  living.  Yet  what  LB  the  fact!  Out 
of  all  the  number  of  the  English 
clergy,  few  there  are  who  ffam  a 
reasonable  livelihood  b}r  clerical 
duty.  A  large  proportion  have 
means  of  their  own,  or  nave  married 
wives  with  money;  a  still  larger 
proportion  take  pupils  or  teadi  in 
schools ;  the  remainder — cannot  dij?. 
are  ashamed  to  hes — of  course  wui 
not  steal,  and  thus  nave  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  pass  through  life  in  a  state 
ofsemi-starvation.  And  most  uigustly 
the  world  acts  in  enacting  that 
this  class  may  not  live  bv  the  Church 
or  without  it.  When  St  Paul  could 
not  manage  otherwise,  he  made 
tents,  and  St  Luke  attended  pa- 
tients, no  doubt  receiving  lus  proper 
fee.  But  I  question  wnether  any 
English  clergyman  practising  either 
of  these  occupations  would  esci^ 
episcopal  reprimand.  I  do  not  find 
that  this  state  of  things  exists  else- 
where. Maca  knows  more  about 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland  than  I  do,  and 
I  never  heard  her  complain  throufi^ 
her  northern  mouth-pieces  of  the 
same  solecism  existmg  in  that 
Church — at  all  events,  never  to  the 
same  extent. 

If  we  turn  to  that  Church  which  is 
most  dissimilar  to  the  Kirk,  the 
Church  of  Rome,  we  find  the  priests 
living  by  their  offices,  although  her 
inferior  clergy  have  few  temptations 
totakeordersfrom  interested  motivesi 
But  whatever  their  state  of  riches  or 
poverty,  the  Church  of  Rome  is  in 
one  respect  more  humane  than  the 
Church  of  England  She  forbids 
matrimony  to  her  sons,  and  by  re- 
moving tms  temptation,  guards  them 
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from  the  severest  embarrassments. 
The  Church  of  England,  on  the  con- 
trary, boldly  avows  in  her  articles 
that  bishop,  priests,  and  deacons  may 
all  marry,  twice  or  three  times  if  they 
willy  but  at  their  peril    She  does  not 
insure  them  against  consequences. 
In  fact,  she  seems  to  take  a  secret 
pleasure  in  seeing  them  punished  for 
endeavouring  to  reconcile  duty  and 
happiness.    In  the  Lutheran  Church 
of  Germanv,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway,  I  believe  it  is  considered  as 
a  matter  of  course  that  a  clergyman 
can  live  on  his  clerical  emoluments, 
and  &r  less  is  expected  of  the  cl^gy 
in  those  countries  than  of  our  own ; 
their  names,  read  in  the  cleigy  list, 
are  not  made  targets  for  begging 
letter-writers asthoseofoursare:  nor, 
although  many  of  them  men  or  hi^h 
consideration,  are  the^  perforce  oo- 
liged  to  strain  at  keeping  up  in  some 
sense  the  character  of  opulent  gen- 
tlemen.   There  is  sometninj^  out  of 
ioint  here,  Irenaeus;  there  is  some- 
Dodywoefully  to  blame.  The  question 
i&  who )    Are  the  bishops  to  olame  ? 
Not  much,  I  think.     Considering 
their  work,  I  do  not  think  them  over- 
paid, nor  would  I  grud^  a  handsome 
retiring  pension  to  a  bishop  who  had 
zealoudv  performed  during  a  long 
series  of  years  the  distracting  duties, 
and  borne  the  overwhelming  respon- 
sibilities of  a  diocese.     Sut  I  do 
think  that  if,  instead  of  plaguing 
their  heads  with  the  adjustment  of 
little  matters  of  ritual,   decreeing 
whether  a  man  in  white  or  in  black 
should  preach,  or  the  like,  they  were 
to  see,  to  the  best  of  their  power, 
that  common  justice  and  morality 
pervaded  the  dealings  of  the  dei^ 
with  each  other,  and  of  the  laity  with 
them,  their  time  would  be  even  bet- 
ter employed.    But  in  these  matters, 
it  must  be  confessed,  the  Episcopal 
powers  are  somewhat  limited    Such 
a  case  as  the  following  might  occur 
at  any  time ;  it  is  a  case  of  clerical 
scandal,  patent  to  all  the  world; 
but  the  delinquent  deigyman,  po- 
pular  enough    in    the    neighbour- 
nood  his  example  has   helped   to 
demoralise,    is     carried     scathless 
through  tne  court  by  the  conniv- 
ance of  his  parishioners,  and  the 
poor  bishop  is  cast,  and  forced  to 
^  some  thousand  pounds,  having 
VAT.  T.xxx. — ^No.  ooooxcm. 
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been  in  part  driven  by  popular  out- 
cry to  commence  the  suit  The 
powers  of  a  bishop  are  so  indefinite 
and  anomalous,  that  I  cannot  oonsir 
der  the  bishops  much  to  blame  for 
the  evils  I  have  mentioned.  Then 
who  is  to  blame)  The  patrons  (^ 
livings)  In  a  measure.  Because  they 
often  do  not  consider  that  the  tenure 
of  Church  property  implies  the  duty 
of  seeing  the  services  properlv  remu- 
nerated—at all  events  when  tnere  are 
services  to  be  performed.  The  clergy 
themselves )  In  a  measure  also :  one 
party,  because,  though  conventionally 
nonourable  men,  they  also  acquiesce 
in  a  conventional  unconscientious- 
ness.  which  includes  the  bolting 
whole  of  awkward  oaths,  and  the 
ratification  of  underhand  compacts 
to  obtain  worldly  advantages ;  the 
other,  because  in  their  zeal  to  do  good 
in  their  calling,  they  forget  that,  by 
not  stickling  for  their  just  rights,  but 
taking  less  than  their  due^  they 
damage  the  interests  and  afOict  the 
lives  of  their  poorer  brethren.  But  it 
is  neither  with  patrons,  bishops, 
priests,  or  deacons  that  the  great 
blame  lies;  and  I  think  I  can  tell 
you  where  it  does  lie.  I  suppose, 
Irenseus,  ^ou  have  been  thinking 
all  this  time  that  I  am  poaching 
on  forbidden  preserves  in  writing  to 
you  on  ecclesiastical  matters,  and 
that  if,  in  the  absence  of  present 
war,  I  had  written  to  you  about 
those  past  or  in  prospect,  I  should 
have  seemed  more  at  home.  But 
have  you  not  heard  of  the  church 
militant)  And  are  you  not  aware 
that  Scripture  draws  a  strong  paral- 
lelism between  the  profession  of  the 
soldier  and  that  of  the  minister  of 
God )  There  is  probably  something 
more  in  this  than  that  it  sufficed  to 
point  a  metaphor.  Of  all  the  call- 
ings of  meiij  these  two  seem  to  me, 
rightly  considered,  the  most  solemn, 
the  most  earnest,  and  the  most  real 
The  acme  of  the  soldier's  calling 
consists  in  doing  that  which,  when 
not  his  duty  to  do,  would  be 
the  greatest  crime  committable  by 
human  nature,  namely,  in  killing  his 
fellow -man,  or  in  Bufferin£^  that 
which,  if  it  were  not  his  autj  to 
suffer,  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
misfortunes,  namely,  in  being  killed 
by  his  fellow-man.    The  acme  of  th^ 
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clergyman's  calling  oonsistB  in  saving 
human  souls,  and  m  reconciling  man 
to  God.  Both  pronounce  the  invisible 
-world  to  be  neater  than  the  visible : 
one,  because  he  sets  at  nought,  at  the 
call  of  duty,  the  life  or  death  of  the 
body  j  the  other,  because  he  counts 
the  life  of  the  soul  as  the  ereatest 
gfdn,  and  the  death  of  the  som  as  the 
greatest  loss;  or,  I  may  say  more 
shortly,  to  one  the  life  of  the  oody  is 
nothing,  to  the  other  the  life  oi  the 
soul  is  eveiything.  Yet  strangely 
enough  these  two  professions  have 
been  held  in  this  oVr  England  much  in 
the  same  sort  of  estimation.  TheEn^ 
lish  people  plume  themselves  on  their 
practicality.  Everything  and  eveir- 
tx)dy^  of  which  nothing  maybe  maae 
tending  to  increase  corporeal  well- 
bein^,  is  considered  by  that  com- 
mercial class  who  give  their  tone  to, 
and  even  usurp  authority  over,  the 
whole  English  people,  the  tyrannous 
middle  class  of  the  towns,  as  more 
or  less  useless  and  supererogatory. 
Now,  neither  the  cleigyman  nor  the 
soldier  contribute  directly  to  the  cor- 
poreal wellbeing  of  that  community  ; 
their  works  do  not  take  off  taxes, 
cure  bodily  ailments,  administer  to 
bodily  comforts  and  luxuries,  or 
cheapen  commodities.  Therefore 
both  the  clergyman  and  the  soldier 
eigoy  a  certain  consideration,  but  not 
the  consideration  which  the  true  men 
in  either  class  would  most  vidue. 
They  are  looked  upon,  and  looked  up 
to,  as  gentlemen, — those  of  the  red 
doth  being  invested  with  a  dash  and 
brilliancy  of  position,  which  is  made 
lip  to  those  of  the  black  by  the  addi- 
tion of  an  extra  tinge  of  respectabil- 
ity— ^respectability  l^ing  able  to  wash 
black  or  white  at  need,  as  well  as  to 
swear  that  black  m  white  if  necessaiy. 
Their  professions  are  looked  upon  m 
both  cases  as  supplementaiy  to  the 
gentlemanly  character,  as  something 
extraneous,  ornamental,  and  superflu- 
ous, hung  imon  the  men  like  the 
clerical  scarf  or  the  military  sabre- 
tasche.  Neither  are  believed  in  as 
necessary  elements  in  a  community. 
Being  not  a  continental  but  an  insu- 
lar nation,  say  the  men  of  trade, 
we  can  dispense  with  our  soldiers. 
We  need  notbusyourselvesabout  their 
ikhts  and  wrongs,  or  care  about  the 
efficiency  of  the  war  establishment^ 


except   10   Aur    afl    it    toiMlieB  oir 
pockets ;  and  the  case  is  nmeh  tk 
same  with  the  Church  efltabiishmflit 
Neither  cler|;7men  nor  soidicTB  sn 
generally  believed  in ;  and  yet»  fior  d 
that,  we  are  neither  a  very  onwariikr 
nor  a  veiy  irreligiooa  naticHL    The 
money-making  claaa  can  fight  wiiet 
their  mterests  are  toacfaed,  aa  vast^ 
case  with  respect  to  the  late  warwitk 
Russia ;  and  the  money-making  cbs 
can  pray,  provided  their  prayers  an 
not  nxed  at  such  times  aa  to  into- 
fere  with  their  more  serioiiB  avoca- 
tions.    I  beUeve  that  some  of  tliea 
have  by  now  repented  of  their  mis- 
take  in  the  case  of  the  soldi^n^   Hk 
disappearance  of  a  Tictorioos  araij 
before  the  &ce  of  the  enony,  almost 
as  complete  in  its  kind  aa  that  cf 
the  host  of  Sennacherib  fay  the  jmif- 
ment  of  Heav^  before  the  tran- 
bling  defend^B  of  Jemaaleniy  hu 
opened  the  eyes  of  all  who  are  noi 
stonebUnd,  and  the  profeasicm  of  the 
soldier  has  been  regitfded  with  m- 
creased  observation  and  eameBtnee 
since  the  close  of  the  Crimean  cud- 
paign ;  but  the  clergy  are  in  modi 
the  same  position  as  formerly,  aad 
yet  the  signs  of  the  times  may  he 
read  by  any  man  of  the  least  acnte- 
ness  or  observation.    The  reveladcos 
of  police  reports,  the  bmtal  a'wanltB, 
the  wife-beatings,  the  foul  dnrnkfls- 
ness  of  the  poor,  the  existence  nnder 
the  smooth  surface  of  society  of  a 
seething  substratum  of  vice,  filth, 
ignorance,  and  blasphemons  infidel- 
ity, speak  plainly  enough  as  to  the 
carelessness  of  the  dominant  poblic 
to  the  vital  interests  of  the  deny. 
MiHtaiy  reform  is  talked  a^ot  ^ 
those  who  wish  well  to  the  am^,  hot 
church  reform  generally  bythose  who 
wish  ill  to  the  Church.     Diwent  has 
in  most  cases  more  of  hatred  than  of 
love  in  it.    Its  inspiration  is  seldom 
zeal  for  religion,  but  dislike  of  the 
Church  establishment  Itissuppoit- 
ed  by  voluntaiysubscriptions,beauise 
it  is  thought  that  it  will  serve  the 
temporary  end  of  destruction  of  an 
institution  which  has  claims  on  tiie 
pecuniary  resources  of  the  nuney- 
makera     Not  that  I  would  aprSy 
this  observation    too    8weq>iiig^ : 
many  men  are  dissenters,  merdy  be- 
cause their  fathers  were  befcne  them; 
many  because  they  have  real  scruplei 
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of  conscience ;  but  those  who  beard 
clergymen  in  vestries,  and  abuse  the 
Church  generally,  merely  mean  to 
njpify  in  their  opposition  to  the 
church  their  unbelief  in  a  world  of 

spirits^  Hence  I  come  to  my  point. 
It  is  thought  of  little  consequence  to 
the  public  I  have  specified,  who  are 
indeed  our  masters,  what  becomes  of 
the  clergy.  The  more  anomalies  and 
discrepancies  in  the  Church  system 
the  better, — ^the  sooner  that  iq^stem 
is  likely  to  fall  to  the  ^und.  Iliat 
every  man  should  be  his  own  soldier, 
and  every  man  his  own  parson,  if 
soldiers  and  parsons  are  wanted  at  all, 
would  be  a  far  cheaper  arrangement 
than  that  the  nation  should  contri- 
bute from  its  hardl  V  earned  savings  to 
the  nuuntenance  of  professions  which 
are  nothing  more  than  embellish- 
ments of  a  ^ntleman.  That  Uie 
Church  should  increase  in  zeal  and 
efficiency  is  the  desire  of  a  large  and 
fortunately  increasing  number  of  peo- 
~)le,  who  care  more  for  what  she  is  to 

io  than  for  what  she  is  to  think  or 
say ;  but  this  number,  though  large, 
are  still  in  the  minority.  The  ma- 
jority continue  to  be  more  interested 
m  tne  state  of  the  Funds — in  the 
state  of  the  markets— in  the  rise  and 
£Edl  of  prices— in  ad  ministrati  ve,  muni- 
cipal, and  parliamentary  reform,  than 
in  the  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the 
temporalities  of  the  Church.  More- 
over, in  her  contact  with  a  laijge  class 
in  the  upper  ranks  of  society  the 
Church  labours  under  a  peculiar  dis- 
advantage. The  bulk  of  the  property 
of  some  of  them  consists  of  what 
once  belonged  to  the  Church — cer- 
tainly to  the  Church  when  professing 
what  is  now  generally  believed  to  be 
error— but  stul  to  the  Church.  It  was 
I»operty  consecrated  to  €k>d  as  dis- 
tinctly as  the  ecclesiastical  edifice  or 
the  sacred  precincts  of  the  church- 
yi^  That  propertv  has  been  much 
of  it  completely  secularised ;  so  much 
of  it,  that  what  is  left  is  inadequate 
to  furnish  mrovisbn  for  the  workinjg 
clergy,  ana  a  necessary  pU  oiler  is 
foui^  in  a  recourse  to  the  volun- 
tary system,  in  Additional  curates' 
fimd&Tast(^  aid  societies,  and  the 
like. 

That  t^e  original  deflection  of  this 
property  firom  ecclesiastical  purposes 
was  in  principle  iniquitous  (histori- 
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cally  it  was  a  bribe  from  Henry  the 
Eighth  to  his  nobility  to  let  him 
have  his  own  way  with  the  Reforma- 
tion), few  reasonable  men,  whatever 
their  opinions  may  be,  would  now  be 
inclinea  to  dispute;  but  the  difficulty 
is,  how  to  suggest  a  remedy  which 
would  not  prove  the  small  end  of  the 
wedge  to  unsettle  the  title  of  all  pro- 
perty. It  is  in  appeals  to  the  good 
sense  and  equity  oi  this  class  of  per- 
sons, lay -impropriators,  and  those 
connected  with  them — for  most  of 
them  have  a  real  regard  for  the 
Church— that  her  chance  of  remedy- 
ing her  external  condition  chiefly 
consists.  It  would  be  out  of  the 
question  now  to  demand  that  such 
property  should  be  alienated  without 
an  eqmvalent ;  but  were  the  nation 
once  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ing up  the  matter,  some  national  fund 
might  be  established  for  buying  up 
church  property  whenever  itlaps^ 
frx>m  decay  or  decease  of  families, 
and  an  Act  of  Parliament  might  be 
passed  forbidding  its  transfer  by  sale 
to  any  but  ecclesiastical  hands.  £ven 
the  Crown  in  this  matter,  if  I  dare 
say  so,  has  something  on  its  con- 
science, as  the  Crown  was  the  first 
aggressor  on  the  temporalities  of  the 
Church.  The  advertisements  in  the 
EccUnastical  Gazette,  to  which  I  ad- 
verted, are  but  natural  and  necessaiy 
emanations  of  human  selfishness; 
those  who  put  them  in  or  profit  by 
them  must  only  receive  the  blame 
under  the  circumstance  of  not  being 
paragons  of  self-deniaL  Their  con- 
sciences are  tempted  by  the  anoma- 
lies in  the  law  of  simony  especially, 
above  what  human  nature  is  cap- 
able of  enduring.  All  men.  whether 
churchmen  or  lay,  must  be  legislated 
for  as  men,  and  not  as  angels ;  if  too 
high  a  standard  in  theory  is  required 
from  the  average,  they  are  almost 
certain  not  only  to  miss  it,  but  to  fall 
below  the  mean  and  natural  one  in 
practice.  The  evils  induced  by  the 
requirements  of  celibacy  in  the  dergy 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  a  sufficient 
evidence  of  this. 

Remedies  ouffht  to  be  applied,  not 
so  much  to  the  Tot  of  the  vociferous 
and  complaining,  as  to  that  of  those 
who  make  the  most  of  their  fate,  and 
endure  it  cheerfully  and  uncomplain- 
ingly. It  is  much  pleasanter  to  assist 
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merry-hearted  poverty  to  better  it- 
self than  to  give  a  penny  to  a  puling 
and  whining  beggar.  Many  of  the 
cler^  of  the  Church  of  England  are 
earned,  by  zeal  for  the  service  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  cheerfully 
and  manfully  throuj^h  all  obstacles ; 
and  it  is  especially  tor  this  class  that 
I  should  wish  to  see  the  burdens  of 
life  lightened.  Let  the  good  men 
work,  if  they  please^  like  horses  in  a 
miU,  but  let  them  m  all  conscience 
be  fed  proportionately,  as  the  main- 
tenance of  a  horse  is  generally,  by  a 
merciful  master,  proportioned  to  his 
work.  If  the  ox  even  that  treadeth 
out  the  com  was  forbidden  to  be 
muzzled  by  the  law  of  Moses,  how 
much  less  does  it  accord  witn  the 
principles  of  a  higher  law  that  the 
working  minister  should  be  starved  ? 
It  is  for  the  underpaid  and  over- 
worked clergy  of  large  towns  that  I 
am  inclined  to  feel  l£e  liveliest  com- 
miseration. In  the  first  place,  the 
districts  they  are  required  to  inhabit, 
supposing  them  not  enshrouded  in 
the  purifying  atmosphere  of  their 
enthusiasm,  would  or  themselves  in- 
flict a  severe  punishment  on  most 
men  of  their  education  and  tastes. 
When  their  lungs  are  sighing  for 
fresh  air,  their  days  are  often  spent 
in  visiting  those  characters,  sick  or 
well,  in  tneir  noisome  haunts,  which 
no  eflForts  would  succeed  in  drawing 
out  of  them.  Their  senses  are 
poisoned  daily  and  nightly  by  every- 
thing most  disgusting  to  the  cleanly, 
not  to  say  to  the  godly.  When  re- 
lieved from  their  gnostly  visitations, 
it  is  only  to  pass  to  the  close  atmos- 
phere of  the  schoolroom,  where  al- 
most hopeless  attempts  are  made 
to  reclaim  the  tainted  children  of 
the  unclean,  and  to  teach  virtue 
and  cleanliness  to  those  who  per- 
force return  daily  to  the  associations 
of  the  parental  sty.  Often  their  only 
amusement  is  a  vestry  combat  with 
a  semi-pugilistic  parishioner,  con- 
sisting ctuefly  in  a  patient  listening 
to  abuse  of  tne  Church  they  serve, — 
stigmatised  as  a  weed  on  the  land ; 
ana  to  hearing  themselves  called, 
without  resentment,  bloated,  luxu- 
rious, and  expensive  aristocrats, 
swindlers  in  a  black  lively,  obtaining 
the  poor  man*s  pence  under  false  pre- 
tences.   When  Sunday  comes  round, 
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the  church  itself  receirea  them,  aad 
with  it  a  certain  amoiint  of  propn^ 
and  quiet ;  but  their  arduous  minis- 
trations must  be  conducted  in  as 
atmosphere  poisoned  by  Uie  escape 
of  noxious  gases,  bj  the  breath  of 
the  living,  and  but  too  oft^i  by  tie 
exhalations  of  the  dead. 

The  pittance  received  in  consideTft- 
tion  of^all  this  doin^  or  suflTerii^ 
even  in  the  case  of  incnmbents,  u 
often  barely  sufficient  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together ;  and  the  maintsh 
ance  of  any  sort  of  position,  bat  Xht 
barest  professional  one,  in  a  aocietj 
where  position,  more  than  in  tjq 
other,  depends  upon  means,  is  mani- 
festly out  of  the  question. 

As  for  the  country  clergy,  their 
lot  too,  when  unendowed,  is  ofto 
hard  enough  ;  but  the  chicif  penalty 
that  poverty  inflicts  upon  them  fa- 
their  zeal  in  their  work,  is  a  kind  d 
social  isolation :  not  that  they  are 
not  well  received,  and  treated  l^  the 
nobility,  gentry,  and   yeomanir  of 
the  country  witn  a  considerate  ncs- 
pitality;  but  the  feeling  of  want  of 
ability  to  reciprocate  such  attention 
reacts  upon  tneir  character,  in  mak- 
ing them  reserved,  difficult  to  draw 
out,  disinclined  to  mixture  with  otliere, 
awkward  in  society,  and  thus  not 
always  its  most  agreeable  memb^i, 
which  they  ought  to  be,   constder- 
ing  their  education,  and  the  influoioe 
that  their  example  and  interoouise 
ought  to  exercise  on  the  conununi^. 
I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  there  is 
a  bright  side  as  well  as  a  dark  to 
this  picture.     I  only  mean  to  ay 
that  great  anomalies  exist,  and  that 
society    ought   to    seek   for   some 
remeoy  for  these  anomalies,  always 
supposing  that  it  is  desirous  of  the 
welfare  of  the  National  Church. 

Celsus  Cope  is,  to  my  mind,  a 
happy  man.  He  has  obtained  a  fir- 
ing of  about  five  hundred  a-year, 
with  a  good  Elizabethan  house  up- 
on it,  and  all  its  appurtenances  m 
order.  He  has  about  five  hundred 
sheep,  honest  country  people,  litde 
taintcKi  with  dissent  or  infideUty. 
polite  to  each  other,  and  respedtfol 
to  their  superiors,  as  English  countiy 
people  generally  are,  wnen  well  out 
of  the  way  of  tne  march  of  intellect^ 
and  the  path  of  a  spurious  drilieH^ 
tion.    He  has  time  for  a  couple  of 
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pupils,  who  will  freshen  up  his  dassi- 
cal  knowledge  from  time  to  time ; 
and  being  a  rector,  and  therefore 
supposed  to  be  passing  rich,  he  will 
be  sure  to  get  tnem  when  he  wants 
them,  as  nothing  in  the  world  we 
live  in  is  more  mvourable  to  acaoi- 
sition  than  possession.  He  nas 
also  some  leisure  to  indulge  Ms 
litenuy  tastes,  and  this  will  prove  to 
him  a  source  of  honourable  emolu- 
ment He  has  a  beautiful  garden, 
where  in  the  summer  days  he  may 
Hve  under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree ; 
an  orchard — for  it  is  to  be  Devon- 
shire— and  a  stream  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  suggestive  of  speckle-bellied  in- 
habitants, and  therefore  valuable  to 
one  who  indulges  in  the  almost 
a^tolic  amusement  of  fishing.  He 
wlU  be  roused  in  the  morning  by  the 
lark,  the  thrush,  and  the  blackbird, 
not  oy  some  almim  or  reveil-matin ; 
I  was  going  to  say,  charmed  to  rest 
by  the  nightingale,  but  that  Devon- 
shire is  beyond  their  line.  Every 
season  will  waft  its  i>erftime8,  vary- 
ing with  its  changes,  into  his  study 
window,  prolongmg  through  the 
entire  year  the  exuberant  freshness 
of  spring.  He  has  a  pleasant  wife, 
and  pleasant  little  ones.  He  will 
have  norses  of  the  sleekest,  and  dogs 
of  the  liveliest,  for  our  rector-elect 
loves  horses  ana  dogs. 

"  Gaudet  equis  conibusque." 

He  will  be  able  on  his  income  to 
hold  his  head  up  with  the  best  of 
the  land,  while  ms  position  wDl  ex- 
cuse him  from  keeping  pace  with 
their  expenses.  He  will  nave  such 
a  home  as  appears  to  dispense  with 
society,  and  such  society  as  would 
render  the  homeless  man  forgetful 
of  his  want.  He  wiU  have  books 
and  music  in  rich  abundance  to 
cheer  the  leisure  of  Ris  eveninga 
He  will  be  able  to  afford  a  few 
choice  paintings,  if  not  by  the  old 
masters,  by  some  of  the  best  of  the 
modems.  He  will  have  every  taste 
and  every  sense  gratified,  and  all  in 
an  innocent  and  legitimate  manner. 
He  will  have  the  oreezy  hill  on  his 
right  hand,  where  he  may  mount  by 
day  and  gaze  on  the  clouds— by  night, 
and  ruminate  on  the  stars  j  ne  will 
have  the  boundless  sea  on  his  left,  to 
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yrhich.  his  trout-stream  flows,  suggest- 
ing that  passage  of  time  into  eternity, 
the  profitable  consideration  of  which 
it  is  his  duty  to  set  forth.  He  will 
live  in  the  separation  of  his  sacred 
profession.'like  a  shipwrecked  mariner 
cast  on  a  aelicious  island  in  the  midst 
of  a  raging  sea.  He  will  stand  out 
of  the  way  and  let  the  ftuy  and  tur- 
moil of  this  scene  of  frivolous  busi- 
ness rage  itself  out  around  him,  like 
one  of  the  ^ods  of  Epicurus^  en- 
shrouded in  his  happiness,  and  indif- 
ferent to  the  hurly-Durly  of  the  world. 
He  will  smile  serenely  while  the 
scramble  of  the  sons  of  commerce 
goes  on,  plucking  at  each  other's 
throats,  tearing  at  each  other's  eyes, 
feeling  in  each  other's  pockets,  all 
strainmg  to  be  first,  poking  at 
those  before,  kicking  at  those  that 
are  behind,  and  trampling  on  those 
that  are  down.  He  thU  have  every 
blessing  in  rich  store,  and  scarcely  a 
care ;  indeed  no  care  at  all.  could  he 
remove  from  his  mind,  whicn  it  is  not 
at  all  desirable  he  should  remove,  the 
awfully  indefinite  responsibility  of  the 
care  and  cure  of  souls.  And  indeed, 
when  a  man  has  this  care  thrown  on 
his  shoulders,  it  is  not  unfair  that 
we  should  wish  to  see  him  relieved 
from  almost  every  other,  for  it  is 
quite  weight  enough  for  one  indivi- 
dual to  bear.  Nevertheless  he  seems 
to  me  to  realise  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  possession  of  all  human  happi- 
ness. May  Celsus  go  on  his  way 
rejoicing,  hve  esteemed  and  die  re- 
gretted! 

**  QuamTifl    discessu    Teteris     commotui 

amici, 
Laudo   tamen  vacuis  quia  sedem    figere 

Cumis 
Cogitat,  atque  unum  civem  donare  Sibyllas. 

Si  potes  avelli  Circensibus,  optima  Sone 
Aut  Fabratarin  domusaut  Fnisinone  para- 

tur 
Quanii  nuno  ienebras  unum  conducis  in 

annum." 

which  means,  freely  translated, —If 
you  can  do  without  a  damp  Times, 
and  the  Clubs,  and  the  Exhibitions, 
Devonshire  is  worth  two  of  London, 
and  far  less  expensive. 

Believe  me  as  usual,  ever  yours, 

Tlepolemxjs. 
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Time.— ^n  auhimn  day  in  1856.  half-pad  5  p.m.      ScfBNE. — 7%«  Tahiti 
dHdie  at  the  BaJUcher  Hot.      1)bamatis  Personje.— Tkicflb 
Albany,  a  brace  of  London  oachelors  and  old  travelling  friends^ 


AxBANY. — Is  that  the  Menu  lying 
before  you  ?  What  are  they  going  to 
give  us  today  ? 

Temple.— I  can't  see,  as  Prince 
Hal  has  it,  why  you  should  be  so 
"  superfluous  "  as  to  ask  the  c[ue8tion. 
To  what  purpose  have  you  dined  here 
these  seven  days  consecutively  1  You 
ought  to  know  it  by  intuition  by  this 
time.  It's  always  the  same  thm^ — 
good  enough  in  itself,  I  admit,  but 
too  much  on  the  toujoursperdrix  prin- 
ciple. Our  c^  lacks  versatility  and 
invention,  ae  has  the  hand  to  exe- 
cute without  the  head  to  ori^ate. 
ril  lay  you  a  six-kreuzer  piece  I 
name  at  least  six  out  of  the  eight 
dishes. 

Albany. — Of  course  you  will,  and 
win  cleverly,  with  a  plat  to  spare. 
You  sneaked  in,  ten  minutes  before 
the  bell  rang,  and  had  an  unobserved 
study  of  the  carte;  and  now,  super- 
adding the  blackleg  to  the  gourmand, 
you  want  to  do  me  out  of  two- 
pence, to  pay  for  the  Bade-blatt, 
which  the  seedy-coated  and  slightly 
odoriferous  emissary  of  that  ioumai, 
now  rounding  the  table,  will  proffer 
to  you  in  two  minutes. 

Temple.— And  which,  though  I 
mean  to  buy  it— the  only  insinuation 
or  assertion  in  your  speech  not  utterly 
destitute  of  veracity— would  be  dear 
at  a  sixth  of  the  sum,  even  in  the 
utterly  filthy  small  currency  of  the 
grand-duchy  of  Baden. 

Albany. — You  abuse  your  Bri- 
ton's privilege  of  grumbling.  You 
find  in  it,  without  trouble,  the  names 
and  whereabouts  of  your  mends. 

Temple.— The  "  focal  habitation," 
it  mav  be,  but  hardly  "  the  name." 
The  fiaden  press  does  its  utmost  to 
emulate  that  of  France  in  the  marvel- 
lous inability  to  catch  or  spell  cor- 
rectly an  English  patronymic.  [Buys 
the  paper.]  I  run  my  eye  over  tne 
list  of  yesterday's  arrivals.  Here  be 
our  coinpatriots — D'Ogly,  Niederls, 
Pilfiur,  bchirley,  Speas,  Spicks,  Tan- 


son.  Which  of  these  respectable  ap- 
pellations has  not  suffered  more  or 
less  martyrdom  )  Even  Smith  and 
Jones  are  hardier  safe  from  distortiaiL 
How  could  I,  without  a  vision  and  s 
faculty  all  but  divine,  recoCTise  oar 
old  travelling  acquaintance  BucktBg- 
ham-Pole  under  the  odious  disguise 
of  Buckinghan  -  Piles  ?  See  what 
comes  of  making  one's  sign-manual 
with  a  too-curly-tailed  "e**  and  an 
insufficiently-pot-bellied  "  o  "  !  A 
man  can't  be  too  careful  how,  as  wdl 
as  when  and  where,  he  writes  his 
name.  There  is,  moreover.  A  sort  of 
affectation  about  a  carelessly  iU^bfe 

signature  which Confound  it !  yoo 

have  talked  me  into  missing  the  eal- 
ode — ^**herbaceous  treat"  umich  not 
Sydney's  self  loved  better  than  L  I 
could  have  better  spared  a  better 
plat.  I  have  half  a  mind  to  swear, 
with  lago,  that  ''from  this  time 
forth  I  never  will  speak  word  •* — at 
dinner. 

Albany.- Well  then,  "Eat  your 
nudding,slave!  andhold  yourtongne  T 
Not  so  bad,  eh  ?  though  I  won*t  pre- 
tend to  cope  with  you  in  wealth  of 
quotations,  [sotto  voce  :  or  in  the  art 
of  lugging  them  in  by  the  head  and 
shoulders}  Apropos  of  mine,  what 
delicious  puddmgs  these  Qermaos 
contrive  to  make ! 

Temple  (vnth  his  mouth  ftdl  of  one\ 
— ^Anomalous  and  incomprehensible ! 
You  may  form  some  estimate  of  the 
prowess  of  tl^  (German  at  meal-times 
by  the  amplitude  of  his  tablo-ni^kin, 
as  you  may  of  the  amount  of  his  ablu- 
tions by  the  strippiness  ofhis  chamber- 
towel,  and  the  exiguity  of  the  milk- 
jug  and  pie-dish  which  serve  him  for 
ewer  ana  basin  j — ^but  you  would  cer- 
tainly never  divine  the  heaviness 
of  his  temperament  frt>m  the  light- 
ness of  his 
to  see  someti 
capacity  for  i 
the  earlier 
one :  honi* 


md( 


If  you  want 

true  Teutonic 

dine  at 

piitlnn- 
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tives  mosfc  do  congregate.  Mind,  I 
say  only,  something;  for  here,  at 
Baden,  even  your  bom  German  is  in 
some  degree  un-Gennanised,  aired, 
brightenSl,  smartened-up,  Frenchi- 
fied-—nay,  even  coemopolitanised.  But 
in  real  Gennan  Gennany,  "  vix  suffi- 
cit  hora  in  jentacuhim,  tantundem  in 
merendam^  sesquihora  in  prandium, 
dnse  hone  m  coenam."  I  wonder  how 
many  people  read  Erasmus  nowa- 
days !  And  yet  he,  who  laid  the  e^ 
which  Luther  hatched,  deserves  lO 
to  be  forgotten.  Do  you  recollect  his 
description  of  a  German  inn  ? 

Albany. — Only  at  second-hand, 
from  Scott*6  adaptation  of  it  in  Anne 
ofGeieretein.  Bad  enough  it  was,  I 
don't  doubt ;  but  in  the  cbys  of  Eras- 
mus the  British  tourist  looked  not 
upon  the  earth,  and  such  a  ''  diver- 
sorium  **  as  the  Badischer  Hof  was  as 
unneeded  as  undreamed  of 

Temple.— Granted.  But  many  of 
his  touches  still  stand  out  as  fresh  and 
true  as  ever.  For  instance,  "  H»c 
apud  illos  praecioua  pars  est  bonse 
tractationis,  si  suaore  diffluant  omnea 
Si  quis,  non  assuetus  vapori,  aperiat 
rimam  fenestne.  ne  prserocetur,  pro- 
tiniis  audit  'Claude!'"  Isn't  that 
the  frowziness  of  the  race  painted  to 
the  life. 

Albany.  —  A  most  "  consden- 
iious "  picture,  as  a  Roval-Academy 
critic  would  say.  By  the  way,  how 
was  it  that  Erasmus  so  loved  a  fling 
at  these  Germans  1 

Temple.— -Thafs  more  than  I  can 
quite  tell  you  ;  but  he  wasn't  the  onlj 
great  scholar  so  minded.  I  think  it 
was  Scaliger  who  declared  that  "  the 
Germans  do  not  care  what  wine  they 


drink,  so  lonff  as  it  is  wine ;  or  what 
Latin  they  talk,  so  long  as  it  is  Latin." 

Albany. — Certain^  I  drank  some 
liquid  at  Ebersteinburg,  a  few  morn- 
ings back, — "  good  red  wine  "  a  men- 
dacious, shrivelled^  superannuated 
Hebe  called  it — which,  unless  it  was 
specially  set  apart  lor  pedestrian 
foreigners  over-Aouthy  and  not  over- 
nice,  went  far  to  justify  half  the  dic- 
tum. I  beg  to  move,  as  a  rider  to 
Mr  Scaligei^  resolution,  the  addition 
of  the  words,  "  or  what  tobacco  they 
smoke,  so  long  as  it  is  tobacco." 

Temple. — Your  morning-draught, 
however  bad,  must  at  any  rate  have 
been  nectar  comjpared  with  that 
famous  French  ''  vm  de  Suresne,"  one 
glass  of  which  requires,  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  no 
less  than  three  individuals  for  its 
consumption;  to  wit,  one  to  swal- 
low, one  to  hold  the  swallower  quiet, 
and  the  third  to  pour  it  down  his 
throat  while  so  incapable  of  resist- 
ance. I  shall  not  oner  any  opposi- 
tion to  your  rider.  Carried  nem,  con. 
Gaus  and  the  opposite  tobacconist  in 
the  Allte  are  respectable  men  enough, 
but  there  is  notning  that  is  pleasur- 
ably  smokable  to  be  got  here,  unless 
at  an  extravagant  price.  Happily 
I  have  still  untouched  a  bundle  or 
two  of  Hudson's  best,  and  you  re- 
mind me  that  it  is  time  to  light  one. 
Shall  we  move  ? 

Albany. — ^Tuesday  evening  too, 
by  Jove  !  There  goes  the  omnibus  of 
the  Austrian  gamson-band  from  Ra- 
stadt  ''  Dummkopf "  that  I  am,  to 
have  so  nearly  forgotten  it !  Let  us 
make  haste,  or  we  shall  miss  the 
overture. 


n. 


Th^  Promenade  in  the  front  of  the  Convenation-Houee—Mtuic  ceasing. 


Albany.  —  Bravo!  bravo!  after 
all,  let  us  do  these  Germans  justice. 
Temple.  There  are  some  things 
whidi  they  do  care  to  have  good — 
their  beer,  for  instance— oh !  for  a 
cool  clear  creaming  glass  of  that  de- 
Hcious  Munich  brewa^  at  this  mo- 
ment!—and  their  music  These  fel- 
lows play  right  well 

Templk— They  do.  I  am  no  jwro- 
fident  in  the  cant  of  muncal  criti- 


cism, but  there  is  an  ensemble 
(isn't  thfl^  the  scientific  phrase?) 
about  the  performance  of  this  band, 
which  I  have  rarelv  heard  surpassed. 
"  There  are  forty  fiddling  like  one," 
if  I  may  dare  so  to  parody  t  hat  ques- 
tionable line  of  Wordsworth. 

Albany. — To  see  now  how  a  wit- 
ling may  overreach  himself  in  strain- 
ing after  a  smart  saying !  There  is 
not  an  inch  of  cat-gut  in  the  whole 
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OTchestia.  Save  the  big  drum  and 
the  man  who  produces,  heaven 
knows  how,  that  imitation  of  a  rat- 
tling ''pluie  d'orage,**  which  provoked 
such  a  tumult  of  applause  just  now, 
they  are  all  puffers  and  blowers, 
every  on^  of  renown  in  his  way. 

Temple.  —  "  Notaa  per  oppida 
buccsB,**  I  suppose.  I  walk  corrected. 
Couldn't  we  manage  to  find  a  seat 
somewhere?  "I  am  never  merry 
when  I  hear  sweet  music" — on  my 
legs. 

Albany. — I  wish  we  could!  but 
the  women  here  treat  us  scandalously 
in  the  matter  of  chairs.  Half  of  the 
fiiir  creatures  unblushingly  monopol- 
ise three  a-piece.  Two  are  an  allow- 
ance of  aclmowledged  moderation : — 
one,  whose  cross-bars  not  only  play 
the  part  of  a  footstool,  but  present 
deli^tful  facilities  for  the  casual 
display  of  a  well-turned  ankle  or  a 
coquettish  chaussure ;  and  one  for 
the  purposes  of  natural  and  legiti- 
mate session,  with  three  clear  feet  of 
ground  on  either  side  for  the  unruffled 
expansion  of  the  "crinoline,"  round 
whose  hem  the  worshipper  must 
stand  at  reverential  distance,  and 
shout  his  soft  inanities  into  tiie  far- 
off  ear  of  his  divinity. 

Temple.  —  Don't  be  scurrilous, 
Albany  :  I  won't  allow  it  You 
trench  on  my  prerogative  of  railing. 
You  too  !  the  sworn  squire  of  dmnes ! 
the  very  glass  and  pattern  of  men 
"  aux  petits  soins !"  the  "  agreeable 
rattle  of  a  hundred  boudoirs  1— Oh ! 
that  they  had  heard  you  in  the  Ladies' 
Club  yonder ! 

Albany.  — The  Ladies'  Club] 
what's  that ) 

Temple. — The  latest  means  de- 
vised for  the  murder  of  time — and 
reputations.  The  female  "swells" 
here  have  got  up  a  select  society  so 
baptised,  which  holds  its  s^ces  in 
the  little  ground -floor  salon  behind 
the  Restaurant ;  and  there  they  con- 
gregate of  an  evening,  when  the  music 
IS  over,  to  sip  coffee  and  eat  ice  (at 
the  expense  of  the  invited  he-fellows 
of  course),  collect  all  the  floating 
scandal  of  the  day  for  to-morrow's 
systematic  dispersion,  pick  holes  in 
each  other^s  costume,  and  be  stared 
at  through  the  open  windows  by  all 
the  tag-rag  and  bobtail  of  Baden  1 

Albany.— Oh,  that  they  had  heard 


you  I  And,  in  good  Ume,  talking  of 
scandal,  here  comes  a  wfaalcwak 
dealer  in  the  commodity,  to  find  fn^ 
food  for  your  gibing  appj^te.  How 
goes  it,  ChattertonI  Who  is  hat 
to-night  ?  Enlighten  our  if^nonaoe. 

Chatterton.  — Oh  !    the    iwaal 
melange : — ^half  the  princes  of  RnsBia, 
and  hfOf  the  frailties  of  Paris — barattf 
and  blacklegs — counts  and  coonter- 
jumpers  —  dukes     and     demirefiB  : 
motners  cunning  in  the  sci^ioe  d 
"  getting  off"  their  dowerieas  dangh- 
ters ;  daughters  only  too  willing  to 
second  "  mamma"  in  that  landahlf 
project ;  and  wives  who  have  grown 
weary  of  the  yoke,  and  kicked  it  off 
altogether;  gamblers  by  profecsioii, 
and  amateurs  in  afair  wajr  to  beoo^ 
such ;  artists,  of  all  variety  in  hat 
and  beard,  but  of  a  sad  uniformity  in 
seediness  of  raiment;  refngees^  mi- 
disarU  political ;    spies,    iA    coarse : 
but   few   pickpockets ;     voungsterB 
from  Oxford,  "seeing  life"   in  the 
long  vacation  ;  half-a-dozen   stray 
valetudinarians,  who  come  really  to 
drink  the  waters;  two  or  three  score 
of  expatriated  Englishmen,  with  good 
names  and  indifferent  reputatiosis ; 
a  sprinkling  of  wealthy  fools  merci- 
fully  sent   by  providence    for    the 
knaves  to  feed  on ;  and  a  consider- 
able leaven  of  good,  innocent,  holi- 
day-making   family  respectaHlity, 
impressed  with  the  notion  that  it  is 
moving  in  "  good  society." 

Temple.  —  The  whole  piezted 
through  "  most  invectively  by  a 
certain  Diogenes  in  a  blue  nedc- 
cloth 

Chattebton  (faughing  and  bopp- 
ing),—-Who,  having  put  out  Ms  lan- 
tern, and  given  up  his  search  as  a  bad 
job,  accidentally  stumbled  upon  you 
m  the  dark. 

Alban  v.— I  was  just  going  to  ask 
in  which  class  your  censorship  would 
be  pleased  to  place  us.  Thadk  you 
for  so  happily  sparing  me  the  ques- 
tion. 

Temple.— But  your  sketch,  effec- 
tive as  it  is,  is  too  broad  and  general 
'*  Dolosus  versatur  in  generaUbua'* 
We  want  you  to  condescend  to  par- 
ticulars. Couldn't  your  social  omni- 
science deign  to  [Mint  out  to  us  a  few 
individual  notabilities  ?  Give  us  a 
lot  or  two  from  the  catalogue  raiaonni 
which  I  know  you  keep.    Yonder 
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tidy-looking  old  gentleman,  for  in- 
stance, iust  crossing  the  Drive  in  the 
pretty  low  phaeton,  to  whom  those 
two  beards  do  obeisance  as  he  passes  ? 

Chattkbton.— With  the  two  well- 
mounted  grooms  in  scarlet  now  fol- 
lowing over  the  bridge  ?  Why.  you 
seeder  at  the  command  to  speak  re- 
verently of  dignities,  your  "tidy- 
looking  old  gentleman  **  is  one  of  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth— an  actual 
crowned  head  — just  simply  his 
Mi^esty  the  King  of  Wurtembeig 
takmg  his  evening  drive.  Oh !  you 
needn  t  look  incredulous.  "  On  ne  se 
g§ne  pas"  is  the  golden  rule  of  life 
here.  Royalty  don't  load  itself  with 
mantle  and  sceptre,  and  such  like 
"fordels,"  at  Baden-Baden.  You 
might  yesterday  afternoon  have  seen 
your  own  Duchess  of  Cambridge, 
with  her  good-natured  unaffected 
daughter,  holding  a  pleasant,  chatty, 
undress,  out-of-doors  levee,  under  the 
awning  of  Rheinboldt*s  shop  in  the 
All^ ;  and  there,  quietly  lounging 
towards  the  cai6  for  his  evening  aemi' 
tone  (he,  with  the  little  man  half 
beside  half  behind  him,  more  than 
servact  but  less  than  equal)  — 
walks  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal  of 
Prussia.  The  "little  man,"  by  the 
way,  bears,  himself,  a  great  name. 
He  is  a  count,  ana  a  Blucher;  of 
kith  and  kin  to  that  grim  old  Mar- 
shal "  Vorwarts,"  whose  name,  forty 
years  ago,  so  famous  in  England,  sur- 
vives now,  I  fear,  chiefly  in  the  voca- 
buUry  of  her  "  gents,**  as  giving  un- 
merited title  to  the  most  insufferably 
snobbish  of  boots.  [Another  little 
man  passes  and  bows. J  "  Ah !  come 
stajSignorel" 

Temple.  —  "Facilis  descensus  I** 
I  breathe  more  freelv  among  m^ 
equals.  May  I,  without  imperti- 
nence, ask  who  is  your  smiple 
"Signorel**  He  has  that  "monu- 
mei^  physiognomy**  which,  ac- 
cording to  one  of  the  leading  scribes 
of  the  Times,  distin^^uishes  the  de- 
scendants of  the  patriarchs. 

Chattbbton. — Another  person- 
affe  now  of  European  reputation, 
Sivori  the  violinist.  He  is  passing 
southwards,  on  his  way  to  a  newly- 
purchased  chateau  which  he  has 
never  yet  seen,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  native  Cknoa.  You  wiU  find 
plenty  <^  his  craft  here :  Hall^  the 


pianist,  Berlioz  the  composer ;  and 
that  genuine  artiste,  Yiaiilot  Garcia, 
come  to  sing  to-morrowfor  the  bend&t 
of  those  untbrtunate  French  Inondee. 

Albany.— And  the  little  dderlv 
dandy  now  coming  this  way,  witn 
his  ney  inexpressibles  strapped  so 
tightly  round  his  patent  leather- 
boots,  that  he  can  barelv  manage  to 
bend  his  knees  as  he  walks ) 

Ohatterton. — Your  discerning 
gluice  has  lighted  upon  no  less  a 
personage  than  his  Highness  the 
Prince  C  — ,  some  time  prime- 
minister  of  another  grand -duchy, 
and  then  and  now,  unless  rumour 
does  him  foul  wrong,  one  of  the 

ffreatest Ha!  ha!   look  at  that 

fellow  in  the  white-hooded  doak,  or 
boumous,  or  whatever  the  thing  is 
called.  The  ass  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
an  Englishman,  who  has  been  a 
Bashi-bazouk  in  the  late  war  ;  and 
fancies  he  is  "  doing  it  **  in  that  cos- 
tume, whidi,  though  picturesque 
enough  in  itself,  worn  here  simply 
renders  him  ridiculous.  Do  vou  see 
that  tall,  soldier-like,  mustadied  old 

gentleman,  with  an  order  in  his 
utton-hole,  sauntering  up  and  down 
with  a  companion  of  like  mien  but 
fewer  years  ?  The  elder  is  the  Baron 
d*0 ,  a  fine  old  Dutch  gentle- 
man who  fought  on  our  side  at 
Waterloo;    and   the  younger    the 

Count  0 .  a  Russian  magnate, 

and  chamberlain  to  the  new  Czar 
Alexander  IL  Thejr  tell  me  that 
Gortschakoff,  the  Gfortschakoff,  ar- 
rived this  morning.  The  lady  who 
just  passed  us— that  tall  strapping 
woman  in  white,  with  a  Greek  name 
well  known  in  the  political  world — is 
a  Russian  spy  in  raris.  That  long, 
thin,  grubby-looking  personage  was 
once  a  partne^  if  not  a  mere  crou- 
pier, in  the  £tablmement,  and  has 
retired  upon  his  ungoaly  sains. 
And  here  comes  a  harmless  madman, 
who  does  nothing  all  day  but  walk 
hurrie<Uy  up  and  down  the  pro- 
menade, stopping  occasionally  to 
fnghten  a  playing  child  with  some 
antic  meant  for  its  amusement,  or 
astonidi  an  elderly  female  with 
some  compliment  to  which  her  ear 
has  been  long  unaccustomed.  Talk- 
ing of  old  ladies,  look  at  the  French- 
woman now  entering  the  conversa- 
tion-house on  the  arm  of  a  thin 
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ffendemanly  man  with  whitisli  hair. 

Madam  M is  one  of  M.  Benazet's 

best  and  most  re^lar  customers. 
They  say  she  is  a  miUiomdre.  Doubt- 
less she  w  enormously  rich,  or  she 
could  hardly  lose  her  heavy  annual 
tribute  to  the  bank  with  the  careless 
nonchalance  she  displays.  There 
was  a  rumour  that  snenad  turned 
devote  ;  but  that,  I  see,  is  all  fodm 
The  slightly-made  man,  with  the 
jiueer  shock-head,  following  her,  who 
is  going  to  i)lay  higher,  and  with 
still  greater  imperturbability,  is  a 

Prince  "von  und  zu**  L ,  a  name 

foremost  in  the  roll  of  Austria's 
nobles. 

Albany. — ^And  the  two  splen- 
didly-dressed ladies  now  mounting 
the  steps  ? 

Chatterton.— And  who  are,  in 
that  respect,  the  cynosure  and  envy 
of  all  female  eyes  m  Baden.  Why, 
thejr  are  two  famous,  or  infamous, 
Parisian  lorettes,  on  a  run  here 
without  their  owners,  for  the  ben^t 
of  their  health  and  pockets.  You 
will  find  them  in  the  morning  under 
the  All^e,  breakfasting  at  the  ex- 
pense of  fool  the  first ;  in  the  after- 
noon at  the  rouge-et-noir  table, 
playing  probably  with  cash  borrowea 
from  fool  the  second;  in  the  even- 
ing at  the  Caf6,  over  a  riotous  cham- 
pa^e  supper,  for  which  fool  the 
third  is  only  too  happy  to  pay; 
and  in  the 

Albany. — Enough !  enough !  Judte- 
la.     One   more  renseignement  and 


you  shall  be  free  to  icto86l  Tbe 
short  man  with  the  roUiiig  giifc, 
bushy  be«rd,  aqaUine  noee,  axtd  quick 
grey  eyes,  now  approaching  iml  who 
seems  to  catch  ana  oompraiena  at  a 
glance  the  roiiit  of  the  whole  soew 
around  him  f 

Ohatteston. — ^What !  you,  a  deB> 
izen  of  London  town,  not  know  the 
Lord  of  Egypt's  western  haD,  the 
mighty  cUmMrofthenionardKinoiiiit, 
in  whose  great  praise  the  deadest  cf 
dead  walls  becomes  reffliBritate,  aad 
finds  a  voice  ^not  know  Albeitiie 
M^us-Albert  Smith  ? 

Tbmple. — "Fadt  indignatio  ra- 
sum."    Euge  Poeta ! 

Albany. — He  here  f  —  then  wifl 
there  be  wagging  of  beEuids  in  Fieca- 
dilly  ere  Cmistmas.  Good-ni^t, 
and  thanks,  most  patient  of  impauL 
ciceroni  Kow,  Temple,  I  spy  some 
vacant  tables.  Are  you  for  a  cop  of 
coffee  and  a  petH  verre  f  No  I — 
our  old  friend's  sketches  have  given 
you  one  of  your  misanthropical  fits! 
Well,  then,  choose  your  own  ooone : 
/  shall  take  a  turn  in  the  ^  Rooms  f 
and,  ahem  !  moralise  over  the  infiata- 
ation  of  the  worshippera  of  Platnai 

Temple  (eoltts). — ^And  /  ehaH  go 
smoke  a  cigar  up  yonder  on  the 
slopes,  and  watch  the  moon  rise  over 
the  hills  beyond  Lichtenthal :  6w6- 
Ttpoi    di    ift^    tpxovTOk    in\    llftfartm 

npayfia Shades  of  Socrates   and 

Plato !  forgive  the  desecration  of  sach 
words! 

[Exit  slowly f  lighiifhg  a  cabaSa, 


UL 


A  sunny  afternoon,  on  the  road  to  the  old  Schloss, 


Tebifle  {halting  suddenly),— That 
gust  of  aromatic  odour  which  the 
breeze  shook  out  of  the  pines  was 
richer  than  all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia. 
Ha !  there  goes  a  lizard  ! 

Albany.— Where?  I  don't  see 
him. 

Temple.— Of  course  not.  Your 
lizard's  a  bashful  little  beast,  and 
don't  trot  himself  out  to  be  stared  at 
like  the  womenkind  down  below.  But 
Fve  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  he's 
critically  examming  us  at  this  mo- 
ment out  of  some  cozy  "  coign  of  van- 
tage" he  owns  in  tne  warm  bank 


there,  with  his  little  green  head 
cocked  knowingly  on  one  side,  and 
his  little  bright  eye  neering  out^  well 
"  skinned,"  as  the  Yankees  have  it ; 
though  by  this  time  his  instinct  has 
prolmbly  assured  him  that  we  mean 
nim  no  mischief. 

Albany.— I  didn't  know  yon  were 
a  naturalist.  Temple. 

Teicple. — ^I  don't  know  what  you 
mean  by  a  naturalist,  Albany:  I  am 
as  "pre-sdentific"  as  my  Lord  Derby. 
But  I  took  a  remarkably  fine  sjpec^ 
men  of  the  Cimex  dome^tieus  tills 
morning,  with  a  miMmikm^  such  as 
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Elirbj  or  Spence  can  rarely  liave  felt 
Ask  me  not  what  he  had  done  to  me, 
or  what  I  did  to  him  :  but  Oowpef  s 
self  would  have  held  me  blameless. 
I  mourned  over  a  harmless  manned 
slow-worm  I  found  in  my  path  yes- 
terday :  and  I  watched  the  evolu- 
tions of  a  legion  of  bats  under  the 
woodside  on  the  Fremersberc:,  last 
night,  with  much  curiosity  and  satis- 
faction. Moreover^  I  have  discovered, 
in  the  Forest,  a  kmd  of  coarse,  vul- 
gar, virulent  fly,  whose  bite  is  con- 
foimdedlv  irritating.  I  have  ob- 
served that  the  red  slugs  in  this 
neighbourhood  are  particularly  fat 
ana  fine.  I  spent  half  an  hour  the 
other  morning,  when  you,  "felsely 
luxurious,"  were  too  Iblzv  to  walk 
with  me  to  breakfast  at  the  "  Ours," 
watching  a  solitary  young  water- 
ousel  whohad  wandereadown  stream, 
diving  in  the  Oes  for  his  meat,  ana 
was  fsgusted  with  the  behaviour  of 
a  flock  of  spiteful  teasing  wagtails, 
who  wouldn  t  let  him  get  his  break- 
fast in  peace.  And  I  have  seriously 
doubtea  whether  the  sand-grains  on 
the  shore  of  the  much-resounding  sea 
can  exceed  in  multitude  the  myriads 
of  the  grasshopper  tribe— 

"  Die  immer  fliegt.  und  flieg^nd  mnngt, 
Und  gleich  im  Qras  ihr  altes  Liedchen 
aingt," 

making  Eve  musical  on  the  slopes 
and  alon^  the  green  freshness  of  the 
lichtentnal  Afl^ 

Albany.  —  Wm.  Dryden  calls 
them  "  creaking  grasshoppers."  As 
I  was  looking  on  at  the  play  last 
night,  I  saw  an  unlucky  specimen 
of  that  long-legged  race,  who  had 
managed  to  lignt,  heaven  knows 
how,  on  the  tapis  vert  of  the 
rou^e-et-noir  table,  and  stood  there, 
motionless,  and  bewildered  by  the 
glare,  and  the  heat,  and  the  hubbub, 
file  poor  devil  was  literally  dia- 
membered— torn  limb  from  limb  by 
a  hailstorm  of  napoleons  and  five- 
franc  pieces.  I  don't  believe  there 
was  a  soul  in  the  place  who  felt  for 
him  save  myself. 

Temple.—"  Que  diable  alloit-il 
feire  dans  cette  calibre  ?"  Write 
him  an  epitaph  in  longs  and  shorts, 
Btufled  with  classical  alluBions.  Drag 
in  Danae  and  the  golden  shower — 
Midas  smothering  in  the  transmuted 
stream.    Hiere  is  matter  for  no  ^d 


of  an  epigram  in  those  ''  di^jectae 
membra  cicadse."  The  Leo-Hun- 
terian  "  Ode  to  an  Expiring  Frog " 
would  be   nothing   to   it     Sterne 

whining  over  his  dead  ass ^Well ! 

don't  look  savage,  old  fellow !  What 
other  horrid  signtsdid  you  see  there  1 

Albany.  —  Jest  as  you  wilL 
^Temple.  You  know  well  enough  I 
am  no  maudlin  sentimentalist ;  and 
/  know  well  enough  you  would  have 
pitied  the  poor  little  insect  as  I  did. 
There  was  something  about  a 
"scotched"  snake,  just  now,  with 
which  I  refrain  from  twitting  you. 
What  else  did  I  see  there  ?  l4o  lack 
of  matter  for  sad  and  serious  reflec- 
tion, I  promise  you ;  but  little 
enough  to  shock  a  casual  spectator. 
Take  a  description  of  a  hell  in  a 
novel  (especially  a  "serious"  one), 
or  listen  to  one  in  a  sermon  :  every 
hand  will  be  tremulous,  every  cheek 
hacgard,  every  eye  glaring  with 
hiatus  excitement,  and  the  room 
will  be  made  to  resound  with  the 
coarse  ejaculations  of  triumphant 
luck,  or  the  fri^htfrd  execrations  of 
unsuccessful  despair.  But  the 
reality,  in  externals  at  any  rate, 
save  m  rare  instances,  offends  no- 
body. Oood  honest  people,  not 
much  given  to  thinking,  waUc  in, 
and  look  on,  and  walk  out  again, 
saying  only  to  themselves,  "  And  so 
that's  what  they  call  a  hell,  is  it  1 
Well,  for  my  pait,  I  don't  see  any- 
thing so  very  dreadfrd  in  it !"  Per- 
fect quiet  and  decorum;  heaps  of 
money  changing  hands  every  mo- 
ment, with  scarcely  a  visible  mani- 
festation of  joy  or  anger — (indeed, 
for  that  matter,  I  think  the  "gal- 
lery" often  seems  more  excited  than 
the  "ring") — ever3rthing  perfectly 
fair  and  honest, — 

Temple. — Hold  there  a  moment. 
Do  you  mean  really  to  assert  that 
there  is  no  foul  play  ? 

Albany. — Never.  None,  at  least, 
on  the  part  of  the  bank.  That  belief 
is  the  merest  popular  delusion.  In 
the  first  place,  it  isn't  worth  their 
while— it  oeing,  as  a  general  rule^  a 
matter  of  indifference  which  side 
wins  or  loses ;  and,  in  the  second,  as 
everybody  knows  who  has  ever 
watched  the  working  of  the  system, 
the  thing  is  simply  impossible.  But 
there  ie  cheating,  and  cheating  to  a 
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£nglitful  extent,  on  the  part  of  the 
pwdic,  I  am  afraid  to  name  the  sum 
which  the  bank  is  said  to  lose  an- 
nuallj  by  a  familiar  '^  dodge,**  some- 
thing like  ''ringing  the  changes," 
between  Dntch  "  Guillaumes"  and 
French  "  Louis,"  and  between  pieces 
of  fiye  francs  and  those  of  two  norins. 
Fifty  times  a^ay  are  the  croupiers 
called  upon  to  cover  a  second  time 
some  stake  which  they  have  already 
paid ;  and  forty-nine  times  out  of 
the  fifty,  the  bank,  after  the  slightest 
show  of  resistance,  submits,  and  pays 
doubly,  rather  than  allow  a  wrangle 
on  the  subject.  They  know  they  are 
being  cheated,  and  say  so,  pohtely, 
even  while  they  pay.  The  women 
are  dreadful  at  these  tricks.  I  have 
watched  them  over  and  over  again ; 
and  they  beat  the  men  hollow  in 
avidity  and  petty  dishonesty. 

Temple.— Dion't  I  read,  the  other 
day,  of  a  horrible  catastrophe  at  one 
of  these  Grerman  Infernos  —  Wies- 
baden, I  think  1 

Albany. — You  did.  An  unfor- 
tunate Dutchman  blew  his  brains 
out  at  the  table. 

Temple.— And  they  wiped  him 
up,  and  went  on,  didn't  they,— felt, 
for  and  about  him,  as  much  as  they 
did  for  your  gragshopper  last  night  1 

Albany.— So  it  is  stated,  and  I 
fear  truly.  But  did  you  never  hear 
of  a  suicide  on  the  Stock-Exchange, 
or  on  the  Turf? 

Temple.— Well !  and  your  infer- 
ence ?  Do  you  hold  a  brief  for  the 
bank] 

Albany. — Oh  I  you  are  welcome 
to  your  sneer.  I  mean  simply  to  say 
that,  in  my  opinion,  this  pMi;icular 
form  of  extravagant  speculation,  to 
which  by  common  consent  the  name 
of  "  gambling  "  is  appropriated,  does 
no  more  harm  than  various  other 
developments  of  the  same  spirit,  on 
which  the  world  looks  with  a  com- 

flacent  and  even  admiring  eye.  Nay, 
am  inclined  to  think  it  does  less 
than  some  of  them ;  inasmuch  as  it 
is  barefaced,  and  does  not  attempt  to 
cover  itself  with  the  mask  of  respec- 
tability. Gambling,  in  any  shape,  is 
a  vice  and  a  sin  ;  don't  suspect  me 
of  wishing  to  defend  or  pauiate  it. 
ril  abuse  the  system  roundly  enough 
to  satisfy  the  most  ri^d.  Baden- 
Baden  is  a  paradise,  ana  Benazet  its 


old  serpent,  if  you  wilL  Bat— -adMt- 
in^  the  view  of  those  moralists  who 
hold  that,  in  this  imperfect  Btatt^ 
certain  vices  will  continue  to  exid 
and   flourish    in    spite    of   all   ott 
preachers,  and  (for  the  moment)  their 
coroUaiy,  that  consequently  the  best 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  accept  their  ex- 
istence as  a  sad  necessity,  and  make 
it  as  little  iigurious  as  posaible — ^I 
maintain  that  the  vice  of  gambling 
presents  itself  here  in  a  phase  whidi 
IS  by  no  means  one  of  its  worst,  and 
one  which  certainly  does  not   give 
rise  to  more  than  its  fair  proporticBi 
of  the  more  violent  shocks  which  the 
column  of  "  accidents  and  offences  ' 
inflicts  upon  the  delicate  nenres  of 
society.    It  has  in  its  favour  perfect 
publicity,  which  alone,  without  the 
addition  of  the  strict  surveillance  here 
exercised,  would  all  but  insure  it  from 
the  grosser  ofiences  ag^nst  propiiety, 
perfect  fairness,  and  a  total  absence  of 
the  extraneous  stimulants  with  which 
the  keepers  of  private  gaming-estab- 
lishments  are  able,  and  at  liberty,  to 
allure   and   inflame   their    vic&ns. 
M.  Benazet  and  his  staff  are  doubt- 
less, in  their  corporate  capacity,  a 
great  public  evil ;  but  they  are  not 
the  rogues,    thieves,  and    sharpers 
which  the  majority  are  apt  to  con- 
sider them.    Thejf  are  traaers,  carry- 
ing on  openly,  fairly,  and  liberally,  a 
commerce,  perfectly  understood  by 
all  who  deal  with  them  :  but — and 
now  I  have  exhausted  all  I  had  to 
urge  in  their  favour — a  commerce 
by  which  they  cannot  help  enriching 
themselves  at  the  expense,  perhaps 
ruin,  of  their  customers  :  a  commerce 
so  detrimental  to  the  social  welfare 
of  the  community  in  which  it  i&  car- 
ried on,  that  it  should  be  put  down 
by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  like 
any  other  nuisance  to  public  health, 
wherever  an   attempt  is  made  to 
exercise  it. 

Temple. — All  gambling  is  evil, 
and  should  be  put  down  oy  autho- 
rity ;  but,  if  it  is  ever  to  be  tolerated, 
toleration  will  be  best  extended  to  it 
in  the  form  here  adopted.  May  I 
sum  up  your  views  so  ? 

Albany.— Precisely.  I  subscribe, 
in  the  main,  to  the  proposition  of  the 
moralists  I  quoted,  and  hardlv  ven- 
ture to  hope  that  the  vice  will  ever 
be  rooted  out,  or  its  practice  put 
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down.  But  I  am  far  from  adopting 
their  corollary,  which  I  used  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  the  argument  of 
the  moment — "  It  is  necessary  that 
offences  should  come,  but  woe  unto 
that  man  by  whom  they  come  ! " 
Whatever  M.  Benazet  may  have  to 
answer  for,  the  responsibihtv  of  the 
government  which  suffers  ana  patron- 
ises him  is  a  thousandfold  greater. 
Happily  the  German  potentates  are 
beginmng  to  think  of  these  thin^ ; 
and  I  hear  the  King  of  Prussia  nas 
set  them  an  example,  by  putting 
down  the  public  tables  at  Aiz-lar 
Chapelle,  wnich  they  would  do  well 
to  follow. 

Temple.— You  know,  I  suppose, 
that  these  people  pay  a  heavy  annual 
tax  to  the  State  for  permission  to 
carry  on  what  you  call  their  "  com- 
merce ;"— that  they  spend  no  incon- 
siderable per-centage  m  their  profits, 
and  employ  no  inconsiderable  num- 
ber of  hands  in  the  entretien  of 
the  walks  and  drives  which  make 
these  glorious  hills  and  forests  prac- 
ticable, besides  contributing  largely 
to  the  charitable  institutions  of  the 
plac«,  —  "  that  hence  the  poor  are 
clothed,  the  hungry  fed." 

Albany. — Of  course,  I  know  it ; 
but  you  didn't  expect  I  was  going  to 
advance  the  fact  as  an  argument  in 
favour  of  their  toleration  to  a  logi- 
cian so  acute  as  vourself.  You  are 
not  going  to  eaten  me  in  that  trap. 
Temple.  It  may  serve  perhaps  as  an 
outwork  to  strengthen  the  position 
in  which  I  intrenched  myself  and 
beyond  which  I  will  not  step,  that 
you  see  the  admitted  vice  of  gaming, 
as  sanctioned  and  practised  here, 
under  its  least  tmfavourable  condi- 
tions; but  it  is  good  for  nothing 
more.  The  government  of  Baden 
ought  not  to  '*do  evil  that  good  may 
come  ;**  and  should  devise  some  plan 
for  clothing  its  poor,  and  feeding  its 
hungry,  which  would  not  at  the  same 
time  demoralise  its  population,  and 
help  to  reduce  them  to  that  very 
condition  which  it  uiyustly  claims 
credit  for  so  relieving. 

Temple.— You  take  high  ground ; 
but  I  suppose  you  are  right ;  at  any 
rate,  I  am  not  going  to  argue  the 
point  I  only  wanted  to  see  what 
consideration  the  court  would  give  to 
my  '^  extenuating  circumstanceB." 


[Two  Frenchmen  pass  downwards, 
conversing  in  shrill  tones,  ana 
with  much  gestictUation, 

1st  Gaul  to  2d  Ditto. — "  Oui,  je 
vous  en  assure,  mon  cher!  quinze 
coups  d*intermittance  de  suite — ma 
parole  d*honneur !  Et  moi,  qui  n*avois 
pas  le  courage  de  poursuivre  mon  jeu  I 
sacr-r-r-^nom!" 

Temple.— What  was  that  baggy- 
breeched  feeder  on  frogs  talking 
about?  What  does  a  coup  flTtntermt^ 
tance  mean  ?  Is  that  some  of  your 
Red-and-Black  "  argot "  ? 

Albany.— Of  course  it  is.  The 
next  man  we  meet  will  be  vehement 
in  exposition  of  some  systhne  of 
which  he  is  full — a  "martingale," 
which  is  to  faire  sauter  la  banque ; 
and  the  third  of  a  s^ie  extraordi- 
naire, one  of  those  chance  runs  of 
luck  which  he  witnessed,  and  might 
have  backed,  but  didn't.  What  else 
should  people  talk  of  here?  The 
whole  moral  atmosphere  of  the  place 
is  tainted,  penetrated,  pervaded  by 
the  miasma  which  reeks  from  yonder 
gilded  pest-house.  The  very  chit- 
chat of  the  tahle-d^hdte  is  made  up 
of  "  Well !  what  did  you  do  to-day  ?*' 
"  Bless  my  soul !  how  that  Prussian 
baron  was  losing  this  afternoon ! "  or, 
"  I  say,  what's  the  name  of  the  young 
Englishman  who  won  those  twelve 
coups  running  on  the  red?"  The 
only  sounds  distinguishable  amid  the 
Babel  of  tongues  on  the  Promenade 
are  the  technical  terms  of  the  abo- 
minable game.  Far  in  the  woods, 
the  other  day,  I  saw  in  the  distance 
an  old  man,  apparently  reading.  I 
came  up  to  him ;  and  the  book,  in 
which  he  was  so  absorbed  that  he 
was  not  even  conscious  of  my  pass- 
ing, wasapricked  Rouge-et-Noir  card ! 
The  perpetual  evil  communication 
corrupts  the  best  manners.  By  dint 
of  hearing  of  nothing  else  from  morn- 
ing till  nighty  one  finds  oneself  at 
la^  chiming  m  with  the  universal 
chorus,  and  beginning,  with  some- 
thing like  interest,  to  look  upon,  if 
not  to  touch,  the  accursed  thing. 

Temple  {to  himself), — H'm !  I  won- 
der how  much  Albany  has  lost ! 
{Aloud)  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  m^^  ha- 
tred of  heat  and  crowds,  my  misan- 
thropy, as  you  call  it,  keeps  me  out- 
side. Ah  !  here  we  are  at  last  at  the 
port^  of  the  old  Schloss.    Now  to 
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aBtoniah  the  garrison.  {Shouis)  What, 
warder!  HoT 

[Enter  hastily  from  the  restaurant  a 

waiter^  with  napkin  and  obeisance. 

Ah !  Eellner !  bringen  sie  uns  flascha 

affenthaler  wein !    "  Giye  me  some 

drink,  Titinius." 

Waiter.— Affenthaler  wine,  sare ; 
yes,  sare,  direchtly. 

Templb.— Ck)nfound  his  imperti- 
nence I  why  couldn't  he  speak  Geiv 
man?  How  the  deuce  did  he  tell 
that  ?    I  was — 

Albany.— Oh!  be  easy.  Temple. 
Tou  may  have  the  gift  of  tonc:ue8  in 
all  plenteousness ;  and,  to  do  you 
justice,  vour  German  is  good  enough 
for  Baden-Baden,  whose  school  is 
hardly  of  the  purest ;  but  not  that, 
nor  your  unshorn  cmn  and  horrent 
upper-lip — ^no.  nor  even  the  very  pen- 
dulous pipe  which  you  so  assiduously 
and  uncomfortably  smoke  into  t^e 
bargain,  will  avail  to  disguise  the  in- 
sularity of  your  origin. 

Temple  (hastify  changing  the  sub- 
ject).—GlonouB  prospect,  isn't  it  ?  Do 
you  see  Strasbourg  spire  yonder,  "  in 
the  blue  distance  many  a  mile  away," 
starting  up,  a  thin  black  line  distinct 
against  the  slnr?  and  the  bold  blue 
outline  of  the  Yosges  far  to  the  west 
over  in  "  Frankreich ;"  happy  soli- 
tudes, where  the  foot  of  the  tourist 
has  hardly  yet  left  its  trace  ?  Mark, 
too^  how  the  mountains  on  either  side 
retire,  respectfully  leaving  room  and 
verge  enough  for  the  huge  old  silver 
serpent,  wnthin^  and  flcwhing  down 
below  there  in  9ie  sunlight,  to  take 
what  sinuous  course  he  iml  amid  the 
broad  wealth  of  the  smiling  valley  1 

Albany.— WelL  they  pluck  up 
their  courage,  and  hem  him  in  closely 
enough  lower  down.  I  never  could 
quite  decide  f^m  which  point  you 
ei^oy  the  more  delightful  view  over 
this  Khine  valley— hence,  or  from  the 
old  tower  of  Ybourg.  I  am  no  hand 
at  describing  scenery;  but  from  the 
little  shed  under  which  we  lunched 
the  other  dav— by  the  way,  what  a 
l)ovy  of  intolerably-ugly  merry  Sun- 
day-dressed countiy  iMses  we  saw  up 
there !-- you  get,  not  only  all  you 
have  here,  but  a  peep  on  this  Ger- 


man side  into  some  winding  ax^ 
of  the  Schwarx-Wald,  rich  with  iH 
the  magical  effects  of  shifting  b^ 
and  shade,  more  diarming  to  wt 
amid  tb^»e  woods  of  pine  thsa  n 
those  of  any  other  growth,  which  i 
wonderfully  beaiitifuL 

Temple. — I  am  disposed  to  ^ne 
with  you  in  preferring  it,  as  I  see  yw 
do.  What  a  humbug  Byron  «, 
with  his  **  peasant  gins  with  biigbt 
blue  eyes,"  and  the  rest  of  it!  I 
never  saw  a  female  of  the  laboann| 
class,  on  ^  these  banks  of  BhiiK, 
past  the  age  of  twelve  Tears,  who  w« 
two  degrees  above  positive  hideon*- 
ness.  But,  returning  to  compariflooctf 
views— though  that  firom  the  Moot 
is  the  most  panoramic — the  lov^ai 
of  all  in  this  ftni*hftntlii£r  region — iwt 
the  grandest,  but  the  loveliest— is  thst 
of  the  delicious  valley  of  the  Moai]^ 
fix)m  the  terrace  at  New  EbersteiiL 

Albany.— On  which  very  teraeef 
as  I  well  recollect,  your  enthusiifln 
ran  riot  chiefly  on  the  dinner  we  were 
to  ffet,  en  descendant,  at  C^emsbaclL 

Teicple.— Man!  I  was  hungry!— 
And  the  trout  justified  ma  *co 
know  it 

Albany  (looking  at  his  waki^— 
Well,  you  will  be  able  to  renew  yoor 
pleasant  acquaintance  with  them  in 
an  houf  s  time. 

Temfle.— -No  such  luck.  Thac^ 
parative  insipidities  which  succeed 
the  poUwe  on  the  board  of  the  Rj; 
discher  Hof,  come  ftom  the  waterf  « 
the  far  south— from  the  Lake  of  Cos- 
stance. 

Albany.— Which  accounts  for  the 
constancy  with  which  they  daily  serre 
them  up. 

Teicple  (Jumping  up  and  starting 
savagefy  doumwards),  —  By  heaven, 
Albaiiy,  you  are  intolerable  to-di^' 
You  pleaged  me  your  fiEuth  never 
again,  in  my  presence  at  least,  to  poo- 
Albany.— My  faith  ^Poohf  i 
mere  "  Pun-ica  fides/*  my  dear  fellow! 
(fiises  chuckling).  What  strides  the 
angry  giant  takes!— Ha!  ha!  tlie 
paoe  is  too  good  to  last  IshaUover- 
take  him,  blowing  and  beaten,  on  a 
bench  at  the  "  Sophien-ruhe."  (/^ 
lows  leisurefy,  "  crooning'' as  he  gots.) 


When  first  the  long  vacation 
Sounds  note  of  relocation, 
When  the  House  is  "  up,**  town  dull,  and  Circuit  over, 
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And  youVe  mastered  that  sad  heaving 

Of  the  heart  you  feel  at  leaying. 
As  the  steamer  starts  m>m  Folkestone  or  from  Dover  :— 

When  you've  sweltered  up  the  Rhine, 

By  Deutschland  deemed  divine, 
(And  in  truth  the  noble  river  well  befits  her  land), 

And  of  "  student-Ufe**  aweary. 

From  Heidelben^  the  beery 
Go  clanking  down  the  rau  that  runs  to  SwitzerUmd : 

If  you'd  visit  an  oasis 

That,  of  all  earth's  pleasant  places. 
Shall  remind  vou  most  of  Paradise's  garden, 

I  hold  you  but  a  goose. 

If  you  don't  turn  off  at  Cos, 
And  spend  a  week,  or  more,  at  Baden-Baden. 

You'll  find  famous  '  gasthofs'  there, 

France,  Russie,  Angleterre, — 
If  you  like  to  herd  with  natives,  there's  the  Zahringen, — 

The  Victoria,  and  the  Badischer, 

Which  King,  or  Pope,  or  Padishah 
Might  be  veiy  well  contented  to  be  faring  in. 

When  you've  fixed  upon  your  quarters. 

You'll  stroll  out  and  taste  the  waters. 
And  youll  spit  'em  out  with  much  disgust  as  I  did ; 

And  you'll  stare  up  at  the  frescoes, 

With  their  nymphs,  as  fisir  as  dress  goes, 
I  grieve  to  say,  most  scantily  provided. 

And  your  morning  won't  be  past  ill 

In  lounging  through  the  Castle, 
Where  the  Grand-duke— late  the  Regent — Olives  in  clover ; 

And  you'll  shudder  o'er  the  dungeons 

Where  their  serfs  they  used  to  plunge  once, — 
And  you'll  thank  your  stars  those  *'  good  old  times"  are  over ! 

And  you'll~(Aa/<»ybr  breath  and  ideas,) —- 

By  Jupiter!  An  undiscovered  talent  own  improvisatorial  readiness.  "And 
that  will  drive  Temple  wild  with  you'll "— han^  it,  the  vein  flows  less 
envy.    I  hadn't  a  suspicion  of  my    freely.  I'll  finish  the  song  to-morrow. 


THB  ABT  OF  CAVILLING. 

"  AU  ifl  humbag." 

Thebb  is  nothing  in  existence  more  periment  those  beautiful  old  follies, 

marked  and  regular  in  its  periodical  glorious  delusions,  grand  arrogancies 

ebb  and  flow  t&n  the  tide  of  human  and  scorns  of  youth,  in  which  we  too 

thought  and  opinioiL  despite  of  all  the  once  reigned  and  abounded,  and  at 

increasing  stores  or  knowledge  and  which  now  we  only  sigh  and  smile, 

general  progress  of  the  race.    That  we  are  acquainted  with  the  circle  of 

toe  individual  man  is  subject  to  all  popular  opinions,  the  growth  and  the 

the  old  immemorial  round  of  incon-  decline,  the  fulness  and  the  poverty, 

f»stencies  is  perhaps  scarcely  so  won-  the  old  unvarying  fluctuations  of  the 

derfid,  as  that  the  public  mind  should  {general  mind.    Mow  the  age  flushes 

he  continually  a^tated  by  the  an-  mto  a  magnificent  profusion  of  genius 

tique  routine  of  nse  and  decadence—  and  abundance,  scattering  its  trea- 

tlie  periodical  vicissitudes  of  history,  sures  upon  every  breeze:  how   it 

Almost  as  well  as  we  know  hy  ex-  dwindles  and  fades  away  intoasmaU 
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oommeDtator  picking  up  the  withered 
gleanings  from  its  laTisn  predecessor's 
path ;  how  it  lifts  its  eyes  to  the  hea- 
vens like  a  sublime  child,  in  aU  its 
expansion  and  glow  of  soiu  rejoicing 
most  to  reach  up  to  that  CTeat  Trutn 
which  is  above  reason;  or  now  anon  it 
sits  sneering  in  its  comer,  with  gibes 
of  poor  Denial,  or,  full  of  a  presump- 
tuous complacen(^,  improves  upon 
the  heavenly  rule,  and  pays  compli- 
ments to  God.  We  know  these  vari- 
ations very  near  as  well  as  we  know 
the  names  of  those  leaders  of  "  pub- 
lic opinion,"  under  whom  they  came 
about, — ^yet,  by  a  strange  perversitv 
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tion,  and  reinstated  the  fallen  God ! 
But  we  humbly  opine  tiiat  it  will  he 
just  as  safe  after  tms  to  give  ap  alni- 
ing  the  eighteenth  oentiuy. 


"Hush,  he'n  hear,  he'Uhear,  b^U  bov! 
laoariot's  near,  Isoariot's  near ! " 

— that  brilliant  era  comes  n^idlj 
round  again. 

For  who  does  not  know  haif-i- 
dozen  youths  at  college,  who  have  gooe 
through  a  mysterious  and  tembb 
menttd  conflict,  which  has  ended  I7 
leaving  Doubt,  that  grim  investiom 
master  of  the  field?  who  does  aal 
know  some  sublime  unbeliever,  who 


are  still  willing  to  credit  as  original    really  admires  Christianity^  and^  sd 


the  old  old  fictions  which  have  died 
and  been  buried  a  score  of  times,  and 
to  recognise  a  new  day  of  universal 
existence  in  the  lot  which  has  fallen 
to  our  own  age. 

However,  the  truth  must  be  con- 
fessed— ^we  are  not  of  the  grand 
and  lavish  ages,  those  prodie^  dis- 
pensers of  life  and  genius.  We  have 
new  facts,  multitudes  of  them,  to 
excite  our  minds,  quicken  our  indus- 
try, and  perhaps  comfort  our  fire- 
side;  but  we  want  the  throb  and 
flush  of  inspiration,  the  impulse  of  xawt, 
conquest,  the  breadth  and  freedom  of  and  _ 
real  life.  We  have  our  own  special  whowoul 
characteristics,  it  is  true,  ana  wear 
our  rue  with  a  difference ;  jret  in  our 
own  way  seem  slowly  coming  round 
again,  through  subume  byways  of 
intellectual  superiority  and  sentimen- 
tal fitith,  to  the  old  mean  era  of  cavil- 
ling and  criticism,  the  rei^  of  that 
miserable  wisdom  which  finds  hum- 
bug in  everything— the  puny,  debas- 
ed, and  narrow  age  of  unbelief. 

In  the  days  of  our  grandfathers  it 
was  clever  to  be  "  a  freethinker,**  and 
with  a  certain  mixture  of  awe  and 
respectful  abhorrence  the  common 
people  contemplated  afar  off  the  fool 
who  said  in  his  heart  there  was  no 
God.  In  those  times.  Religion  was 
patronised  as  the  most  effective  of 
policemen — the  very  thing  for  the 
tower  orders;  and  fine  ladies  and 
fine  gentiemen  applauded  sentimen- 
tally the  Sabbath  bells  of  the  village, 
and  the  evening  peudm  of  the  cottager. 
Oh,  admirable  eighteenth  centiuy ! 
when  small  French  Robespierre  in  his 
yellow  waistcoat  took  the  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth  under  his  protec- 


in  his  superior  elevation,  only  wuhet 
he  coula  believe  %  Alas,  poor  wis- 
dom! Andaffain  the  common  peo- 
ple gape  and  are  respectful ;  sfid 
again  it  is  clever  to  oe  sceptical; 
and  once  more  the  superior  daases 
admire  the  prettiness  of  worship,  and 
patronise  the  uses  of  fiuth.  Yes,  it 
is  all  coming  round  agsun,  excellat 
reader ;  your  own  very  teacher,  oot 
of  his  medieval  jpulpit,  with  the 
light  streaming  m  behind  him 
tmough  a  fourteenth-centuiy  win- 
dow, whose  soul  abhors  the  plaster 
__ji  _nj.__.  ^£  ^YiQ  Renaissance,  and 
much  sooner  part  with  s 
doctrine  or  two  than  put  up  with 
the  whitewash  of  sixty  years  since, 
treats  reverentially  and  with  tei^- 
ness  the  schoolboy  vanity  of  modon 
scepticism — the  solenm  coxcomlMy 
of  intellectual  unbelief— sadder  stucco 
than  the  plaster  festoons  and  true 
love-knots  of  gilding ; — patience  !  Ij- 
and  -  by,  if  Si  goes  well,  we  will 
come  to  the  gilded  knots  and  plaster 
garlands  too. 

But  we  are  not  going  to  preach 
out  of  any  pulpit,  medieval  or  otl^- 
wise — at  least  not  in  the  first  in- 
stance, or  at  this  moment ;  we  are 
only  going  to  exhibit  to  our  wdl- 
belov^  audience  two  of  those  straws 
which  show  which  way  the  wind  is 
blowing.  It  is  not  a  very  strong 
gale,  nor  by  any  means  a  refreshing 
one ;  but  curious^  decidedly  curious, 
and  a  sign  of  the  time.  Agreatmany 
floating  waifs  of  an  exceecungly  light 
description  ~  scraps  of  the  merest 
gossamer  — come  dropping  on  its 
breath  across  the  encumbered  foot- 
path of  this  generation— two  straws, 
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gentle  reader,  only  two  out  of  the 
biggest  bundle  wnicli  ever  littered 
mortal  road. 

And  we  confess,  in  the  first  place, 
that  it  becomes  us  to  be  apologetic, 
and  excuse  ourselves  for  occupying 
anybody's  attention  with  the  very 
small  productions  which  lie  bdbre 
us :  but  then  it  is  ''a  state  of  minc^" 
a  '^study  of  character,**  as  well  as  an 
indication  of  the  airy  currentsL  which 
we  find  in  our  tiny  "subject  Has 
anybody  studied  the  natural  history 
of  the  genus  Caviller?  It  is  true 
that  we  cannot  examine  these  smidl 
hiunan  creatures  with  the  same 
placidity  of  observation  which  rules 
our  studies  when  we  consider  the 
insects  on  a  leaf,  or  look  through  the 
glass  walls  of  an  aquarium  ^  yet,  not- 
withstanding, the  creature  is  curious, 
characteristic,  and  amusing.  Let  us 
not  be  too  contemptuous ;  it  threatens, 
moreover,  to  carry  a  certain  influence, 
and  even  alreadv  with  its  twinkles  of 
cleverness  beguiles  better  minds  than 
its  own. 

Your  true  caviller  is  no  critic.  The 
critical  faculty,  perhaps^  is  not  a  very 
high  development  or  mtellect;  yet 
it  must  of  necessity  have  some  real 
perception  of  the  subject  presented 
to  it,  and  wit  enough  to  keep  it- 
self from  self-contradiction  and 
p«dpable  absurdity.  But  upon  your 
caviller,  happy  man !  lies  no  such 
bondage.  It  is  his  high  privilege  to 
seize  upon  an  edge  of  fact  wherever 
he  may  find  it  —  or  on  something 
which  looks  like  fact — or  if  neither  of 
these  are  attainable,  on  some  of  the 
apparent  contradictions  which  lie  on 
the  surface  of  every  man*s  life,  and 
opposing  statements  which  are  to  be 
found  in  every  man's  conversation. 
It  is  nothing  to  him  that  you  are  the 
soul  of  honour— a  very  Quixote  of 
candour  and  truthfulness— you  said 
this  to-day,  and  that  yesterday ;  he 
has  you  tnere ! — can  you  deny  your 
own  words]  Character^  though  it 
be  bright  as  noonday,  shmes  far  over 
the  h^  of  his  dim  tacultiesi  and  he 
knows  no  more  of  it  than  if  such  a 
thing  had  no  existence;  but  with 


glee  and  pertinacity  he  pokes  his 
uttle  circumstance  mto  your  eyes, 
entirely  unawed  by  greatness  which 
he  has  no  sisht  to  see.  It  is  his  to 
go   upon  laborious  little   pursuits, 
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and  industrious  researches  after  the 
motes  in  the  sunbeam.  It  is  his  to 
credit  the  valet's  story,  and  build 
admirable  theories  upon  it,  altogether 
uninfluenced  by  the  presence  of  the 
hero,  whose  appearing  to  eveiy  other 
judgment  gives  it  at  once  the  lie. 
The  great  principles  of  humanity  and 
tmtmt  of  nature  have  no  rlace  at  all 
in  his  narrow  system.  He  knows 
what  he  has  found  out — ^what  he  said 
and  you  said;  but  he  has  not  the 
faintest  perception  of  those  differ^ 
ences  of  character  which  make  one 
man  a  trustworthy  and  another  an 
unbelievable  witness,  or  how  there 
are  people  in  the  world  who,  throw 
mud  at  them  as  you  will,  cannot  be 
defiled.  Yet  there  is  an  inquisitive 
and  curious  public  which  concludes 
the  researches  of  this  small  commen- 
tator to  be  ingenious  and  interesting 
— an  audience  of  minds  like  his  own, 
impressible  by  pin-points  of  fact, 
and  morsels  of  contradictory  evi- 
dence, and  altogether  unimpressible 
by  the  bi^  outstanding  Truth,  which 
is  not  to  be  touched  by  any  cavilling. 
Worse  than  that,  there  are  misguid^ 
people  of  a  small  formation  who  take 
the  pains  to  answer  him,  and  set  up 
defences  as  puerile  as  his  own  attacks 
are ;  and  revolving  in  this  little  world 
of  curiosity,  whicn  he  calls  thought, 
and  flattered  by  the  careless  ver- 
dict which  classes  his  impertinences 
among  the  pursuits  of  science  and 
of  literature,  the  caviller  lives  and 
grows. 

And  coming  down  for  a  moment 
into  this  small  hemisphere  of  his,  it 
is  puzzling  to  find  out  in  the  cloudy 
atmosphere  how  uncertain  and  in- 
secure are  the  thin^  to  which  we 
trust  unhesitatingly  m  the  upper  and 
daylight  world.  fTot  a  man  of  all 
our  great  men  stands  real  and  un- 
questioned in  the  Hades  of  the  cavil-^ 
ler.  The  most  self-contained  hero  in 
existence  has  a  visionaiy  prompter  at 
Ids  elbow,  some  unsuspected  and  dis- 
interested Ediadow,  from  whom  in  rea- 
lily  all  his  grand  suggestions  came ; 
and  the  honest  soul  of  genius,  as  true 
as  day,  and  as  unsuspicious,  which 
never  takes  any  pains  to  ward  off 
calumnies  which  it  never  dreams  of 
anticipating,  dwindles  before  our  eyes 
into  a  poor  self-conscious  cheat,  made 
up  of  false  pretences,  the  sheerest 
2t 
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piece  of  humbug  in  the  world.  It 
18,  in  short,  the  cuatom  here  to  be- 
lieve only  what  you  think  you  have 
found  out,  and  never  what  you  see  : 
to  reject  the  sun  altogether,  ana 
light  up  a  little  Drivate  taper^  which 
is  to  be  supi)osed  to  supply  him  with 
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his  true  original  of  light,  and  to  re- 
cognise no  truth  which  does  not 
require  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  for 
its  discovery.  These  are  puzzling 
principles,  difficult  of  Apperception  to 
eyes  accustomed  to  plain  sunshine ; 
yet  it  is  quite  necessary  to  know  them, 
if  we  would  know  the  habits  ana 
modes  of  thinking  of  this  variety  of 
the  human  species — this  creature 
whose  luck  it  is  to  ctow  more  and 
more  prominent  witn  the  gradual 
dwindling  and  decadence  of  the  mind 
of  an  age. 

No  man,  perhaps,  in  the  world  has 
been  so  much  wntten  about  as  that 
wonderful  and  multitudinous  per- 
sonage called  Shakespeare, — a  man 
who  has  done  more  to  excite^  and 
less  to  satisfy,  the  curiosity  of  pos- 
terity than  any  half-dozen  men  who 
ever  existed.  That  he  should  have 
builded  for  himself  the  most  im- 
perishable of  monuments,  and  yet 
left  no  materials  out  of  which  the 
cleverest  of  bookmakers  could  com- 
pound a  creditable  "  Life"— that  he 
should  have  filled  this  England  with 
a  very  flood  of  real  men  familiar  to 
us  as  our  brothers,  yet  have  left 
scarcely  a  trace  behind  of  what  man- 
ner of  man  he  was,  the  maker  and 
original  of  them  all,  has  puzzled  and 
piqued  the  general  mind  ever  since 
his  time,  as  never  man  piqued  and 
puzzled  it  before.  There  is  no  get- 
ting into  the  secrets  of  this  undis- 
coverable  intelligence — no  making  a 
character,  or  finding  out  an  idiosyn- 
crasy for  this  great,  unsoured,  un- 
angled,  impecuhar  man,  who  smiles 
upon  us  with  the  sunny,  sweet,  un- 
scomful  mock  of  genius,  and  defies 
us  to  find  him  out.  For  in  his  days 
it  was  not  the  custom  to  make 
merchandise  of  the  private  and  per- 
sonal mysteries  of  one's  own  heart 
and  mind  and  conscience ;  and  the 
greatest  of  English  poets  is  no  more 
to  be  found  out  than  is  the  sun  or 
the  great  rivers,  or  any  other  of  the 
Bcondary  creative  powers  of  nature, 
'od*s  grand,  dutiful,  unboasting  vas- 
ds.    And  80  it  happens  that  when 


our  vessel  of  time  <x)mes  giindii^ 
among  the  shallowB — when  there  a 
no  longer  dept^  of  water  to  keep  the 
ship  afloat — when  the  a^e  grows 
vociferous  and  critiealy  and  loaes  oot 
of  the  range  of  its  contracted  vison 
the  great  smjplicity  of  truth, — ^whea 
these  things  come  about,  we  repeat, 
it  invariably  happens  that  some  one 
falls  foul  of  Shakespeare,  in  himself  a 
standing  type  ana  example  of  that 
greatness  which  it  needs  no  ingenuity 
to  discover,  and  which  we  have  only 
to  open  our  eyes  and  see. 

We  rather  think  the  qnestion  ori- 
^ated  this  time  with   oar  den^ 
cousins  on  the   other  side   of  the 
Atlantic,  who  entertain   a  national 
liking  for  "  a  new  view  ;  **  but  here 
it  is  m  an  English  pampmet  put  forth 
by  one  of  tmtt  vast  and   undisdn- 
guishable  English  brotherhood,  the 
CTeat  race  of  Smith.     "  Was  Lord 
Bacon  the  author  of  Shak^pear^i 
ptays  f  **  asks  this  valorous  member 
of  the  universal  famQy.     We  pause 
in  momentary  bewilderment^  half  as 
much  startled  as  if  the  bola  interro- 
gator had  demanded  of  us  if  our 
uncle  were  our  father— but  immedi- 
ately settle  down  into  good-humom^ 
contempt.     No— a  priori,   and  ae- 
cordingto  all  reasonaole  probabilities, 
about  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
be  so,  in  our  humble  judgment :  not- 
withstanding all  the  Mr  Smiths  of 
existence,  in  a  country  of  freedom, 
are  quite  at  liberty  to  broach  their 
theones  upon  our  Bacons  and  our 
Shakespeares.    Let  us  see. 

Yet  rear  not,  excellent  reader  ;  we 
are  not  about  to  exasperate  you  by 
any  small  arguments  on  either  side  of 
the  question— for  why  ?  there  is  no 
argument  at  all  in  the  tiny  publica- 
tion which  doubtless  believes  itself 
to  have  stirred  up  and  set  in  motion 
"  the  literary  world.**    It  proves  an 
unlimited  power  of  creduhty  among 
the  class  to  which  its  writer  "belongs, 
and  throws  some  light  upon  that  ex- 
traordinary mental  process  by  which 
men  of  a  crotchety  turn  of  mind  can 
set  up  pure  unreason  in  the  place  of 
plain  truth ;  but  it  proves  nothing 
whatever  about  Francis  Bacon,  nor 
throws  the  smallest  glimmer  of  illu* 
mination  on  those  mysterious  produc- 
tions called  "  Shakespeare's  Flays." 
Putting  these  same  Plays  out  of  the 
question,   there  remains  little    by 
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which  we  can  prove  the  genius  of 
Shakespeare,  says  Mr  Smith.  Ex* 
tremely  true ;  and  putting  aside  the 
Nile  and  Trafalgar,  Waterloo  and 
Torres  Vedras,  together  with  a  few 
other  such  trifling  incidents,  we 
might  find  ourselves  somewhat  in 
difficulty  to  prove  thejgenius,  for 
example,  of  Nelson  and  W ellin^n, 
these  two  tandble  men  of  iron, 
though  they  do,  to  our  certain 
knowledge,  lie  alone  together  in  their 
glory,  the  one  sailor  and  soldier  of  a 
national  apotheosis,  under  the  echo- 
ing dome  of  St  Paul's.  What  if 
Shakespeare's  Plavs  were  Shake- 
roeare,  even  as  Waterloo  and  San 
Sebastian  were  "  the  Duke,"  whom, 
the  other  year,  we  all  went  forth  to 
bury  like  a  king  ?  But  then  Shake- 
speare never  was  a  wonderful  youth, 
luce  poor  young  precocious  Keats,  or 
hapless  Chatterton,  those  unfortu- 
nate children  of  fame,  whose  early 
over-ripeness  left  nothing  but  a  fever- 
ish promise  of  glories  unattained. 
We  do  not  even  Imow  that  he  was  a 
clever  boy,  that  riotous  young  Eng- 
lish rogue,  who  committed  a  trespass 
in  Sir  Tnomas  Lucy's  park ;  and 
how,  then,  asks  the  wnter  of  this 
Letter  to  Lord  EUewiere,  could 
Shakespeare  have  written  Shake- 
speare's Plays  ? 

It  is  a  puzzling  question ;  and  we 
are  afraid  we  comd  not  clear  it  up, 
did  the  universal  house  of  Smith,  m 
one  astounding  chorus,  demand  an 
explanation.  We  cannot  tell  how  he 
dia  it,  most  sa^  inquirer.  We  are 
absolutely  certam  we  could  not  do  it, 
if  you  put  us  upon  our  honour  j  nei- 
ther could  you,  if  you  tried  until  the 
end  of  time  ;  and  neither,  we  are  con- 
vinced, could  Francis  Bacon,  had  the 
prize  D^n,  not  the  chancellorship  of 
Chigland,  but  the  imperial  throne  of 
all  the  world. 

Lord  Bacon,  however,  as  Mr  Smith 
savs,  certainly  had  great  dramatic 
talent,  because  he  "wrote  and  assist- 
ed at  masques."  We  presume  our 
critic  does  not  know  that  everybody 
in  those  Elizabethan  days,  from  the 
gowned  and  laurelled  masters  of  Ox- 
ford to  the  milking-maids  of  Eenil- 
worth,  shared  more  or  less  in  this 

SaaUfication  for  writing  the  Plays  of 
hakeroeare.  Also,  Lord  Bacon  in 
those  oays  wanted  money,  and  had 
the  luck  to  be  wrested  for  three  hun- 
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dred  pounds  :  but  we  are  sadly  afrai(L 
if  this  is  to  oe  received  as  a  proo^ 
that  the  multitude  of  competitors 
equally  distinguished  must  perplex 
the  verdict  of  a  Solomon.  Lastly, 
as  everybody  knoweL  Francis  Bacon 
was  a  man  of  magnincent  and  prince- 
ly genius,  one  of  the  greatest  glories 
of  our  race  and  of  all  time.  Does  that 
look  something  like  an  argument? 
But  no  man  thinks  of  conclumng  that 
because  Michael  Angelo  was  a  great 
genius,  therefore  his  vehement  nand 
produced  the  works  of  Raphael; 
Quite  the  contrary,  we  are  humbly 
inclined  to  suppose. 

However,  our  critic  is  by  no  means 
bigoted  to  Bacon,  and  he  takes  op- 
portunity to  quote  "  another  writer 
who  indulges  m  the  fanciful  specula- 
tion, that  Shakespeare  had  engaged 
with  some  starving  poet  to  supply 
him  with  plays  *  to  order,'  an  assump- 
tion which,  if  tenable,  would  certain- 
ly remove  many  of  the  difficulties 
whidi  have  puzzled  the  critics."  Ad- 
mirable gape  of  ingenious  credulitv ! 
It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
undeniable  man,  called  Shakespeare, 
produced  Shakespeare's  Plays,  be- 
cause we  know  so  little  about  nim ; 
but  it  is  possible  to  believe  that  some 
"  starving  poet"  did  it,  of  whom  we 
know  notmng ;  and  the  invention  of 
such  a  person,  if  it  only  had  anything 
whatever  to  support  it,  "  would  cer- 
tainly remove  manv  of  the  difficulties 
which  have  puzzled  the  critics  1"  This 
is  odd  reasoning,  and  makes  an  amus- 
ing illustration  of  the  extraordinary 
va^uries  of  mind  and  opinions.  The 
enfightened  critic  finds  out  that 
there  is  very  little  to  be  found  out 
about  William  Shakespeare;  that  he 
by  no  means  manifested  any  great 
inclination  to  ride  high  upon  the 
rigging  of  his  authorship ;  and  was 
rs^er  careless  than  otherwise  touch- 
ing the  wonderful  works  which  for  a 
dozen  venerations  have  pertinaciously 
insisted  upon  calling  tnemselves  by 
his  name.  Reasoning  on  these 
grounds.  Shakespeare's  Plays  could 
not  be  tne  works  of  Shakespeare,  say 
all  the  Mr  Smiths.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible  to  believe  that  they 
might  belong  to  half-a-dozen  people, 
all  utterly  indifferent  to  their  pater- 
nity, and  willing  to  hand  them  over 
to  tne  credit  of  the  theatrical  mana- 
ger, who  happened  to  be  a  good  fel- 
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low; — or  to  some  "elaaying  poet**  who 
wrote  plays  ^  to  order,  and  li^ed 
and  died  without  leaving  one  sign 
of  himself  and  his  power ; — or  to  a 
great  man,  who  showed  no  lack  of 
solicitude  about  the  humblest  of  his 
productions — who  Uved  to  see  those 
same  plays  of  Shakespeare  reach  the 
full  climax  of  contemporary  fiune, 
yet  did  not  leave  so  much  as  one 
posthumous  note  in  the  will  by  which 
ne  bequeathed  his  ''name  and  me> 
morv  to  the  world,  claiming,  di- 
rectlv  or  indirectly,  the  most  remark- 
able literary  worlds  in  existence,  then 
univorsallv  known  by  another  man*s 
name.  We  confess,  for  our  own  part, 
that  the  only  deduction  we  can  draw 
from  this  species  of  logic  is,  that  there 
are  certain  men  in  the  world  who  can 
more  easily  persuade  themselves  to 
believe  the  most  insane  and  ridiculous 
fiction,  than  simply  to  receive  the 
plain  truth  ;  and  that  there  are 
minds  of  a  particular  formation, 
which,  by  way  of  accounting  for  one 
fact  wnich  puzzles  them,  can  calmly 
infer  and  set  forth  some  score  of  un- 
believable contingencies,  each  one  of 
which  rec^uires  a  hundred  times  more 
explanation^  and  an  infinitely  larger 
amount  of  faith. 

But  Mr  Smith's  doubts  about 
Shakespeare  are  '*  not  novel,**  he  tells 
ua  We  never  supposed  they  were ; 
and,  with  happy  tact,  our  critic  quotes 
Pope  to  prove  for  himself  a  ereat 
precedent  Pope  considers  it  "pro- 
bable that  what  occasioned  some 
plays  to  be  considered  Shakespeare*s 
was  only  this — they  were  pieces  pro- 
duced bv  imknown  authors,  or  fitted 
up  for  the  theatre  while  it  was  under 
his  administration;  and,  no  owner 
cUiniing  them,  they  were  adjudged 
to  him,  as  they  give  strays  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor — a  mistake  which 
(one  may  also  observe)  it  was  not 
lor  the  mterest  of  the  house  to  re- 
mova"  Pope  was  a  poet  and  an 
authority,  and  meant  something  quite 
different,  doubtless,  from  the  present 
writer ;  out  we  question  very  much 
whether  he  was  more  able  to  under- 
stand how  these  thin^  were  done 
than  Mr  Smith  himself;  and  it  is 
easy  to  comprehend  how  Pope,  who 
could  do  his  own  little  matters  ex- 
quisitelj^  must  have  been  struck  with 
profoimd  and  illimitable  amaze  as 
to  how  Shakespeare  managed  hif^ 


Everybody  has  seen  some  instance  of 
that  odd,  half-envioui^  half-admiring 
astonishment  whidihas  always  a 
tone  of  sdf-reference— "/could  not 
do  it— how  on  earth  can  you  f  Hie 
Popes  as  well  as  the  Sbiiths  are 
always  sceptical  of  your  Shake- 
speare: they  compare  him  wiUi 
tnemselves,  m  a  moii  rueful  and 
comic  wonder.  If  it  really  is  he 
at  aU,  somebody  must  have  hdped 
him— somebody,  of  whom,  enturely 
unknown  and  fiftbulous,  they  are 
ready  to  credit  anything ;  but  the 
evident  burden  of  their  marvelling  is 
always  of  the  same  description — 
"How  could  that  other  fellow  do 
it — why  was  it  not  me  !** 

But  very  different  is  the  astonish- 
ment of  that  supreme  and  simple 
genius,  which  only  marvels    wny 
evenrbody  is  not  mmiliar  with  the 
mother  tongue  of  its  own  oelesUal 
country,  and  cannot  do  what  is  so 
easy  and  natural  to  itsell    We  are 
perfectly  convinced  that  Shakespeare, 
at  least  at  the  outset  of  his  career, 
must  have  been  extremely  puzzled  to 
make  out  why  the  plays  or  his  friend 
Ben  Jonson  were  not  equal  to  his  own 
— how  it  happened  that  the  Hamlets 
and  Othellos  did  not  find  their  way 
into  the  other  man*s  brain;  and,  p^- 
haps,  with  some  impatience,  why  nis 
fellow-craftsman  persisted  in  missing 
that  noble  meloay  and  flow  of  ven» 
which  was  to  himself  the  tongue  of 
Nature.    We  say  at  the  outset  of 
his  career—for  experience  doubtless 
taught  him  by-andrby  that  somehow 
these  dramas  of  his  were  not  like 
other  people's,  and  that  this  strange 
gift  wnich  had  fallen  upon  him  oat 
of  the  heavens  was  exclusively  his 
own.    But  it  seems  so  easy  to  under- 
stand how  Shakespeare,  with  (me  of 
the  most  lovable  weaknesses  of  ge- 
nius, was  jealous  of  his  own  unoues- 
tioned  claim  to  the  soimets — toose 
sonnets  which  young  Philip  Sidn^ 
laid  under  his  pillow— at  the  very 
same   moment,  m  whidi    he   cast 
abroad  his  ^rreater  works,  a  flood  of 
dorious  waifs  upon  the  world.    JTir 
dreamed  not  of  tne  wonder  of  Pope, 
the  doubts  of  the  Mr  Smiths.  Would 
he  have  taken   thought  to   guard 
against  them,  if  he  had  ? 

And  young  Philijo  Sidney  laid  the 
sonnets  under  his  pillow ; — ^how  do  we 
know  ?  Alas !  now  that  we  remember, 
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've  do  not  know  at  all,  save  on  the 
authority  of  that  Scottish  knave,  Sir 
Walter,  who  is   perhaps  a  bigger 
cheat  even  than  Shakespeare ;  and 
this  brings  us  to  consider,  as  the 
preachers  sav,  the   second  of  our 
straws — ^which  is  a  very  mad  straw 
indeed,  and  fit  for  any  fooFs  cap  in 
existence.  Shakespeare  is  some  three 
hundred  ^ears  old,  a  far-off  figure  on 
the  historic  high-road— but  the  skirts 
of   the  great  Magician  of  modem 
times  have  but  newly  disappeared 
out  of  the  loving  grasp  of  the  contem- 
porary generation,  and  many  a  wit- 
ness uves  to  remember  how  the  world, 
bewitched,  surrendered  at  discretion 
to  a  power  of  which  it  had  no  pre- 
vious experience,  and  how,  amidst 
the  wildest  wilderness  of  guesses,  the 
quickest  wit  and  soberest  jud^ent 
of  the  time  instinctively  and  without 
wavering  fixed  upon  the  one  sole 
culprit  capable  of  so  magnificent  a 
sin.    So  much  the  greater  credit,  at 
least  to  the  courage,  of  the  anony- 
mous personage,  who,  lifting  a  small 
voice  out  of  the  subterraneous  pas- 
sages of  Note9  and  QxierieB,  demands 
of  us  boldly,  Who  wrote  the  Waverley 
I^oveUf 

Who  torote  the  Waverley  Novels  9 
that  is  the  question :  and  to  begin 
with,  they  are  quite  the  sort  of  thmg 
whicn  you  could  imagine  to  be  pro- 
duced by  an  indefinite  number  of 
people,  of  whom  one  "  supplied  the 
character**  of  a  heroine,  another  of  a 
hero,  while  anotherundertook  the  ge- 
neral cobbling  and  responsibility  of 
the  whole.  Are  they  not,  dear  reader? 
Does  not  the  idea  strike  youat  once  bv 
its  extreme  truth  to  nature  and  ad- 
mirable likelihood,  not  to  say  that  it 
furnishes  the  most  delightful  example 
in  the  world  of  the  division  and  com- 
munion of  labour.  Away  with  your 
ThackerajTs  and  Dickenses,  vour 
shabby  single-handed  authorships, 
who  uo  their  own  books  with  their 
own  brains,  and  give  nobody  a  share ! 
In  the  strength  of  a  new  discovery 
we  rise  up  boldly  to  show  the  world 
once  more  how  novels  should  be 
written.  Our  wife  shall  do  the  ladieflL 
and  we  will  do  the  gentlemen,  ana 
our  bwievolent  brother  will  under- 

^-mindedand  discerning 
ppreciate  this  new  |>o^ 
MerrileeB  ?  or  that  so 
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noble  and  novel  an  adaptation  of  her 
principles  of  communion  of  labour 
must  strike  Mrs  Jameson  dumb  with 
admiration^  and  eclipse,  to  the  de- 
lighted vision  even  ot  Miss  Nightin- 
gale, all  the  hospitals  and  reforma- 
tories in  the  world  ? 

No,  Sir  Walter  did  not  write  the 
Waverleys.  It  is  all  a  ndstake, 
though  we  have  all  believed  it;  re- 
cent discoveries  have  cleared  up 
that  blunder^  setting  all  the  "  liter- 
anr  world**  mto  commotion,  like  the 
other  discovery  about  Bacon,  as 
Mr  W.  J.  F.  supposes.  It  was  not 
Sir  Walter ;  but  we  protest  we  can- 
not tell  the  reason  why  we  come  to 
this  absolute  and  certam  ccmclusion, 
except  that  the  judicious  author  of 
this  pamphlet  does  not  see  how  it 
was  possible.  Sir  Walter  had  no 
time.  He  was  a  busy  man,  full  of 
pleasures  and  occupations — every 
body's  friend ;  and  our  critic  cannot 
for  his  life  make  out  how  this  much- 
employed  personage  could  have  writ- 
ten these  extraordinary  books.  Sir 
Walt^  had  no  time — but  he  had, 
what  was  a  great  deal  more  to  the 
purpose,  a  brother  in  Oanada->and 
not  only  a  brother,  but  a  sister-in- 
law — ^rare  type  of  womanly  disinter- 
estedness !— who,  much  more  service- 
able than  anv  amount  of  leisure,  did 
the  Novels  for  the  Great  Unknown. 
Such  is  the  remarkable  fact  reveided 
to  us  by  the  brave  contributor  to 
Ifotea  and  Queries,  who,  less  fortu- 
nate than  Mr  Smith,  b^urs,  we  con- 
clude, a  recognisable  appellation,  and 
wisely  declines  to  give  his  name.  It 
was  not  Sir  Walter ;  we  repeat  the 
fact,  that  we  may  impress  it  aU  the 
more  strongly  upon  the  memory  of 
our  readers— it  was  Mr  Thomas  Scott 
and  Mrs  Elizabeth :  nay,  nor  these 
only  —  "Suspicion  of  cooperation 
also  attached  to  a  member  of  Mrs 
Scotfs  family  still  living  !**  says  our 
author,  reaching  the  sublime  of  ab- 
surdity in  a  foot-note.  Do  you  not 
suppose,  rather,  that  all  the  MHIhil- 
locns  in  Gallow^,  and  all  the  Scotts 
that  dwelt  in  Yarrow,  must  have 
had  to  do  with  the  composition  ?  W6 
see  no  reason  for  confining  our  fidth 
within  such  narrow  limits.  Possibly 
the  accomnlished  critic  himself  had 
a  hand  in  tne  compilation— very  pos- 
sibly you  had,  our  excellent  unknown 
Men^  to  whom  in  our  simplicity  we 
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tell  the  story,  unwitting  of  your  better 
knowled^  But  one  thing  is  clear, 
at  least,  m  the  midst  of  the  perplex- 
ity— Sir  Walter  was  a.  cheat,  a  snam, 
and  a  delusion— one  of  the  greatest 
impostors  who  ever  threw  ^amour 
in  the  eyes  of  the  "literary  world." 

We  trust  we  have  stated  the  case 
to  everybody's  satisfaction,  and  that 
no  one  is  so  bold  as  to  deny  all  the 
probabilities  which  lie  upon  its  sur- 
face ;  yet  we  must  say,  at  this  stage 
of  the  subject,  that  even  these  unex- 
pected discoveries  bv  no  means  clear 
up  that  fundamental  difficulty  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  Scott  as  well 
as  of  the  Shakespeare  Question.  How 
did  he  do  it  1  or  how  aid  they  do  it, 
supposing  there  were  three,  or  four, 
or  an  indefinite  number  of  them? 
We  could  not,  we  are  convinced,  even 
with  the  assistance  of  our  brother 
and  our  sister-in-law ;  and  judging 
from  our  own  experience  and  capa- 
bilities, we  should  say  decidedly  that 
nobody  could  have  done  it,  ana  that 
the  thmg  was  impossible ;  yet  there 
they  stand,  these  incontestible  Wa- 
verleys— how  were  they  made  1 

But  they  give  no  account  of  them- 
selves, any  more  than  the  plays  of 
Shakespei^  do :  whether  they  sprang 
full  bom  and  full  equipped,  after  the 
miraculous  fashion  of  genius,  from  one 
abounding  brain,  or  were  "  supplied  " 
by  different  hands,  and  neatly  joined 
and  compacted  by  the  workmanship 
of  Sir  Walter,  the  novels  themselves 
bear  no  testimony ;  at  least,  whatever 
they  may  say  to  other  l>eople,  they 
have  not  whispered  a  single  word 
into  the  itching  ears  of  W.  J.  F. 

So  now  we  come  to  evidence — ^which 
lies  first  in  the  fact,  that  sundry 
people,  about  as  wise  as  the  writer 
himself,  and,  we  presume,  somewhat 
of  the  same  calibre^  have  undertaken 
to  prepare  "  rebuttmgcases,**  and  set 
up  a  defence  for  Sir  Walter.  Excel- 
lent and  redoubtable  champions !  and 
our  caviller  rejoices  over,  and  takes 
importance  from  them,  as  it  is  natu- 
ral he  should  do.  Whereuijonhesets 
forth  his  case— which  consists,  in  the 
first  place,  of  an  anonymous  letter  in 
a  Ouebeo  newspaper,  dated  some  six- 
^J?;  Ki!^?;/?*"  back— a  most  inno- 
S^?i  o^ten^^t'"  .^^  Sir  Wal- 

ry  bits  of  w^S^  ''*''^'  ^d  ««°- 

ipondeuce,  th«  ^  ?^^*P  ^^^  cor- 

^^  most  comical  and 
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amnging  pretence  at  aigonMntew 
achiev^  by  rational  man.  Thepki 
of  the  Scott  critic  is  a  great  deai^ 
nier  than  the  Shakespearean  gneBs; 
and  we  do  not  object  to  rive  oar  reii 
ers  a  pleasant  vision  of  Sie  adminHc 
sequences  by  which  the  mannfJBrtfflt 
of  the  Waverley  Kovels  is  deddedad 
set  at  rest  for  ever. 

The  Quebec  letter,  of  ocwrse,  is  «• 
thoritative  and  decisive.    Wcwandff 
what  question  in    heaven  or  earth 
would  not  be  settled  peremptorily  aad 
on  the  instant  hy  any  Lionaon  cone- 
spondent  of  any  provincial  newspsptf 
in  existence ;  so  of  course  the  anooj- 
mous  Transatlantic  writer  of  1818  ba« 
"no  hesitation  in  saying    I  belieTe 
them  {Rob  Roy,  &a)  to  be  the  loodiw- 
tion  of  the  Scotta.     I  say  the  Scott^ 
because  Mr  Thomas  Scott  ^who  wrote 
the  principal  part  of  them)  was  dten 
assisted  by  Mrs  Scott,  and  the  wwks 
were  generally  revisea  by  his  brodiff 
Walter  before  going  to  press.   .    .  . 
Flora  M"  Ivor' 8  characUr  tacu  vnritUH 
hy  Mrs  Scott  herself  r     It  is  we  who 
are  guilty  of  the  italics  ;  the  original 
witness  makes  this  astounding  sUte- 
ment  in  perfect  and  innocent  uncon- 
sciousness:  and  as  innocently^  in  this 
experienced  year '56,  when  novels  sie 
one  of  the  commonest  mann£acture8of 
the  day,  our  pamphleteer  repeats  tiw 
same,  with  an  amusing  iteration — flsr, 
more,  enlarges  upon  it,  and  sagely 
tells  us  how  "  it  has  often  been  i©- 
marked,as  contrasting  with  the  woiks 
of  the  male  novelists  of  the  past  and 
present  generations,   what    a  raBt 
throng  of  female  characters — all  fas- 
cinating for  their  puritv  and  peifec- 
tion — m,Y%  been  introduced  aa  iht 
stage  of  the  Waverley  Novela    No 
Becky  Sharps,  or  Blanche  Amoiy^^ 
or  Lady  Pelhams,  or  Miss  Mnrlstones, 
mingle  with  the  throng.    If  the  disr 
racter  of  Flora  Mlvor  was  supplied 
by  Mrs  Scott,  for  how  many  more 
are  we  indebted  to  that  js^enial  hand  I 
The   male  characters,  loi  the  mo^ 
part,  are   unfavourably  portrayed.** 
We  confess  we  have  speculated  before 
now  with  tolerable  success,  as  we 
flatter  ourselves,  as  to  the  sex  of 
anonymous  novelists,  but  we  never 
suspected   before   this   climax  and 
crowning  triumph  of  female  aplbor- 
ship :  after  this,  we  b' 
that  the  lady  must  h 
gest  share  m  the  b 
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not  the  supposition  somewhat  ungen- 
erous 1  We  make  our  appeal  to  you, 
oh  literaiy  ladies  of  Great  Britain ! 
is  it  really  true,  that  an  acute  critic 
like  this  can  detect  your  delicate 
handwriting  hv  the  fact  that  iJl  your 
feminine  people  are  spotless,  and 
your ''male  characters  unfavourahly 
portrayed  1 " 

We  proceed  to  lead  ftirther  evi- 
dence in  behalf  of  Mrs  Scott,  confess- 
ing freely  our  strong  predilection  in 
her  favour  rather  than  in  that  of  the 
jovial  paymaster,  who  did  not  alwavs 
write  so  steadily,  or  speak  so  wisely, 
as  he  should  have  done ;  not  to  say 
that  we  are  struck  beyond  measure 
by  the  intense  probabihty  of  a  man's 
sister-in-law  cheerfully  resigning  in 
his  favour  both  fame  and  profit  on 
her  husband's  behalf  and  on  ner  own. 
The  Correspondent  of  the  Qwhec 
Herald  ^^o^n  heard  Mrs  Scott  de^ 
scribe  the  very  originals  from  whom 
the  principal  characters  were  drawn.** 
Mr  Lockhart  mentions  that  Mrs  Scott 
passed  much  of  her  early  life  at  Dum- 
fries. The  American  writer  goes  on 
to  say, ''  His  (the  Antiquaiy*s)  name 
I  have  now  foreotten^  but  he  lived  at 
Dumfries''  then  Mr  Edcar  M'Oul- 
loch,  a  cousin  of  the  la(^,  testifies 
'*  that  Mrs  Scott's  acquaintance  with 
the  legendaiy  lore  of  her  native  pro- 
vince of  Galloway  was  said,  by  those 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  her  acquain- 
tance, to  be  very  weat;**  that  an- 
other cousin  once  told  him  a  story  of 
a  gypev  woman  in  Galloway,  a  good 
deal  like  the  first  scene  of  the  stoij 
of  Meg  Merrilees ;  and  that  hui 
grandfather  informed  him  that 
^Sir  Walter  Scott  was  the  author 
of  the  Novels,  and  was  assisted  in 
them  by  his  sister-in-law,  Elizabeth 
M'CullocL'*  That  a  Colonel  Eelsall 
of  ^  Thomas  Scott's  raiment  was 
told  by  a  Mr  Sampson  of  the  same 
that  ^  certain  literary  manufactures 
had  been  in  full  vigour  of  operation. 
Mr  and  Mrs  Scott  had  been  much 
closeted  together :  manuscripts  were 
preparing ;  and  Mrs  Scott  had  even 
oeen  to  England,  in  the  intervid.  to 
look  after  their  publication;''  tnat 
1^  Scott  insistea  strongly  upon  the 
same  gallant  colonel  r^uling  ''the 
Scotch  Novels ;"  and  that  "  she  ap- 
peared continually  engaged  in  some 
absorbing  occupation,  the  nature  of 
which  could  only  be  surmised.** 
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What  do  our  readers  think  of  this 
overwhelming  evidence  ?  not  to  say 
that  there  are  circumstances  at  once 
corroborative  and  picturesque.  Afo 
Thomas  Scott,  for  example,  passed 
through  New  York  on  her  wav  to 
Great  Britun,  and  inmiediately  there 
appeared  in  the  New  York  papers  an 
advertisement  of  a  new  tale  called 
Rob  Roy !  Could  any  sceptic  doubt 
the  meaning  of  that  effective  and 
striking  incident?  And  we  do  not 
need  to  say  how  "  beautiM**  and  in- 
structive is  the  whole  picture.  The 
literary  husband  and  wife  "  closeted 
much  toother.**  each  at  a  desk,  or 
perhaps,  in  still  more  lovely  unani- 
mity, oending  over  one  blottiuj^-book, 
"  writing  the  characters**  of  Flora 
and  of  Fergus— the  perfect  conjuga- 
lity of  the  attitude,  in  which  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  whether  it 
is  the  wife  who  "  assists,"  according 
to  the  first  version  of  the  stoiy,  or  the 
husband  who  does  the  secondarv  busi- 
ness, as  we  are  inclined  to  conclude  at 
the  end  We  humbly  beg  once  more 
to  recommend  to  Mxs  Jameson  this 
totally  new  adaptation  of  her  theoiy. 
It  may  be  all  very  well  for  men  and 
women  to  work  together  in  hospitals, 
but  a  lady  and  gentleman  solemnly 
shut  up  in  their  own  study,  making 
a  conjoint  novel — ^what  an  example  is 
there! 

However,  we  are  forgetting  our- 
selves, and  forgetting  moreover,  what 
is  more  important,  loat  we  have  no 
right  whatever,  on  the  provocation 
of  any  number  of  minor  critics,  to 
cast  the  smallest  shade  of  ridicule 
upon  a  private  and  honourable  house^ 
hold,  or  a  kindly  Scottish  gentle- 
woman, evidently  worthy  in  her  own 
person  of  all  respect  and  honour.  If 
there  are  any  rftmaining  who  bear  the 
^ood  of  Mrs  Scott,  ana  love  her  me- 
mory, we  crave  their  pardon  heartily; 
but  It  would  be  a  very  false  and  mis- 
taken notion  to  suppose  that  any 
credit  could  come  to  her  from  the 
impertinenciesofthis  pamphlet,  which 
uses  so  much  freedom  with  her  own 
and  her  husband's  name. 

The  same  wise  hand  which  has  con- 
cocted this  ffjrstem  of  proo^  adduces 
also  a  pleasant  and  brotherly  letter 
of  Sir  Walter's  to  the  pavmaster  in 
Canada^  advising  him  to  ''^send  me  a 
novel,  mtermixmg  your  exuberant 
and  natural  humour  with  any  ind- 
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dents  and  desoriiytions  of  soenety  yoa 
may  see,  particularly  witk  characters 
and  traits  of  manners.  I  will  give  it 
all  the  cobbling  that  is  neoessanr.  and 
if  you  do  but  exert  yourself^  I  nave 
not  the  least  doubt  it  will  be  worth 
£500;  and  to  encourage  you,  you 
may,  when  you  send  the  manuscnpt. 
draw  on  me  for  £100  at  fifty  days* 
sight ;  so  that  your  labours  will  at 
any  rate  not  be  quite  thrown  away.** 
Omr  critic  does  not  seem  to  have  the 
smallest  idea  that  this  is  not  i»recisely 
the  kind  of  letter  which  a  man  ei^jov- 
in^  the  credit  of  the  same,  would 
wnte  to  the  generous  brother  who 
had  akeady  supplied  him  with  W<w- 
erUy^  and  whose  wife  had  "  written 
the  character'*  of  Flora  M'lvor,— 
but  we  entirely  despair  of  explain- 
ing to  him  how  Sir  Walter,  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  own  power,  and  in 
its  simplicity,  was  the  yeiy  man  to 
advise  another  to  write  a  novel, — 
that  easy,  natural,  and  pleasant  occu- 
pation which  came  so  lundly  to  him- 
self We  cannot  explain  it — ^but  we 
can  tell  our  critic  a  story  in  illustra- 
tion :  a  stoiy  which  has  oeen  told  to 
us  several  times,  of  an  eminent  and 
poi)ular  painter.  Somebody  com- 
pliuned  to  our  gifted  countryman 
that  he  could  not  succeed — that  he 
could  find  nothii^  to  do — ^whereupon 
the  simple  soul  ofgenius  immediately 
volunteered  its  earnest  and  hearty  ad- 
vice—^'Man,**  said  the  painter,  "FU 
tell  ye  what  to  do — ^take  your  canvass 
and  your  brushes,  and  go  to  the 
country— never  mmd  where  it  is  or 
what  it  is— just  paint  it  as  you  see 
it — it's  sure  to  sell — and  no  fear  but 
you'll  succeed."  "  Just  paint  a  pic- 
ture— ^paint  what  you  see"— it  was 
the  most  obvious  and  natural  w^ 
in  the  world  of  getting  out  of  diffi- 
culties to  Horatio  M'Chilloch.  Hold ! 
the  name  is  ominous ;  perhi^  the 
painter  is  a  ''  member  or  Mrs  Scott's 
family,"  and  had  a  hand  in  the 
Waverley  Novels  too. 

We  ought  to  have  been  done  with 
this  little  publication  long  ago,  and 
begin  to  be  ashamed  of  occupying  so 
much  H)ace  with  it.    One  moment 
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in  the  different  leeriments  quaztend 
in  Canada  during  Mx  Thonuw  Soott** 
residence  there— flmaked  by  aaolbflr 
list  as  solemn,   of  **  duixacten"  'a 
the  Waveriey  NoveI%  irfaoee  jippeAi- 
tiona  have  been  suggested,  aocmdng 
to  the  remarkable  revela^tion  of  msr 
critic's  oeniua,    by    the     names  <f 
Thomas  Scott's  brother  offioera.  Ok 
of  tiieae  military  gentl^oaen  is  CSofeoe/ 
Oeorffe  Heriot— who,  of  course,  sos- 
gested  the  name  of  the  '^  Kin^B  gow- 


smith"  in  J^^ioel  —  there 
such  person  already  in  existence  m 
Gkorge  Heriot^  ffoldsmith  totheki*^ 
—  a  fact  which  everybody  knowa 
Then  there  happened  to  te  a 
tenant  Oardiner — ^whereupon 
Colonel  Gardiner  of  Prestonpans— 
of  course  an  entirely  imaginaiy  aad 
unauthenticated  character;    and  a 
suigeon,Dr  Harrison^firrai  whom  tiu 
unuiown  author  of  Waverley  invoit- 
ed  a  certain  General  Harrison,  wiio 
appears  in  Woodttock,  and  is,  as  all 
the  world  is  aware,  a  pare!  j  &balooi 
personage,  who  had  no  hand  whit- 
ever  in  the  killing  of  the  king.  Thew 
are  leading  and  remarkable  ezamnlef 
of  the  use  the  paymaster  made  ofihe 
names  of  his  orother  officers.     But 
there  are  others  quite  as  amnsing; 
asL  for  example,  Ciq[ytain  D^uusb, 
wnose  valiancy  has  the  iKmoar  to 
suggest  the  name  of  Jenny  Denmson ; 
andlieutenant  Feondil,  who  ''stands 
for"  the  dumb  Fenella  in  Pevaril  c^ 
the  Peak     But  we  surely  do  not 
need  to  dwell  on  the  many  links  of 
this  admirable  chain  of  drcnmstsn- 
tial  evidence.    Can  our  readers  have 
any  further  doubt  on  the  subject  t 
Or  does  anybodv  fail  to  admire  the 
industry,  research,  and  happy  ingen- 
uity of  this  troubler  of  the  waters  of 
literature,  who  has  roused  the  ca- 
vernous depths  oi  Notes  and  QuerieSy 
and  rufflea  the  bosom  of  the  adm 
AtheruBumf    Persons  of  so  obtuse  a 
dispoffltion  of  mind  are  beneath  tiie 
attention  of  an  investigator  so  care- 
ful and  so  profound 

Apropos  of  these  names,  however, 
we  cannot  help  remarking  by  the  way, 
that  our  ing;enious  author  oommeDts 
upon  the  writing  of  Woodstocky  whidi 
he  says  was  accomplished  at  a  veiy 
slow  rate  in  com^trison  witJi  the 
others,  Sir  Walter  Scott  dtj^agsU 
his  time  to  it  This  • —  ■""■  m 
'£6.    Thomas  Scof  \ 
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Surgeon  Haniflon  of  the  104th  foot, 
stationed  in  Canada  in  1814,  had  the 
honour  of  suggesting  to  the  novelist 
the  imaginary  and  nctitioiis  present- 
ment of  the  Parliamentaiy  general 
What  a  veiy  odd  and  remarkable 
comcidence  1 

After  this  fashion,  and  in  the  con- 
clusiTe  and  irresistible  style  of  argu- 
ment of  whidi  we  have  given  these 
examples,  it  is  our  favoured  fate  to 
behola  the  false  pretensions  of  Scott 
and  Shakespeare  laid  in  the  dust. 
For  the  one  man  was  only  a  g|ood 
man  of  business,  a  gjood  fellow,  mgh- 
Iv  respectable,  considering  him  as  a 
theatrical  man,  in  favour  of  whom 
sundry  people  of  the  highest  gifts^  ot 
one  personage  of  superlative  gemus. 
generously  and    wholly  renounced 
their  own  title  to  ^eime :  and  the 
other  was  a  shrewd  ana  judicious 
compiler,  on  whom,  with  the  most 
adnurable  and  extraordinary  self-ab- 
negation, two   people  of  singular 
powers  freely  bestowed  their  own 
reputation  and  their  own  fortune. 
These  new  ideas  are  somewhat  puz- 
zling, it  must  be  allowed.  We  confess 
it  is  not  easy  with  an  audience  com- 
posed of  talented  people —headed  by 
a  sparkling  and  accomplished  verse- 
man  like  rope,  and  maae  up  of  acute 
critics  and  hterary  men  of  an  ingeni- 
ous turn  of  mind,  to  account  tor  a 
marvellous  and  splendid  production 
of  nature   like  Shakespeare,  or  a 
g^uB  so  plentiful,  lavish^nd  exu^ 
berant  as  that  of  Scott.    We  admit 
the  difficulties — ^we  acknowled^  that 
it  is  extremely  hard  to  explam  how 
it  happens  that  such  individuals  are 
now  and  then  bom  into  the  common 
world.    Still,  the  thing  is  believable ; 
but  who  will  exphun  to  us  the  extra- 
ordinary silence  of  Lord  Bacon — the 
maf^ficent  and  unexampled  gene- 
rosity  of    Thomas    and   £lizfU)eth 
Scott? 

And  let  no  one  imagine  that  we 
are  diroosed  to  deny  the  share  which 
the  dullest  man's  after-dinner  tale, 
or  the  merest  old  woman's  gossip, 
may  have  in  producing  some  work, 
which  lives  ror  ever ;  much  less  to 
discredit  the  mathid  which  the  old 
chronicles,  popular  in  the  days  of 
Eiirabeth,  supplied  to  the  great  poet, 
and  the  stores  of  family  anecdote  ana 
local  tradition  with  which  not  <mly 
his  brother  and   sister-in-law,   but 


everybody  within  hisreach,  "assisted'' 
Sir  Walter.  These  free,  unconscious, 
involuntary  contributories  to  the  in- 
dividual power  which  alone  could 
make  use  of  them,  we  acknowledge 
cordially  and  witnout  a  moments 
hesitation.  We  might  go  a  great 
deal  furthw :  not  one  of  those  com- 
mon wonders  of  nature,  which  all 
men  see,  but  which  only  to  a  very 
few  men  remain  always  as  new.  ana 
vivid,  and  glorious,  as  if  they  ourst 
upon  the  sight  for  tne  first  time— not 
an  autumn  sunset,  not  a  cloud  of 
spring— not  a  stray  breeze  surging 
white  in  the  crisped  edges  of  the  sea, 
or  undulating  tne  peaceful  golden 
waves  of  the  corn-fields  at  home- 
nothing  in  the  visible  heaven  and 
earth,  nothing  in  the  everyday  fool- 
ishness and  wisdom  of  men,  but 
yields  its  share  to  the  fructifying  and 
fertile  soil  which  lives  and  grows  upon 
this  food  of  the  gods.  But  it  is  not 
b^  j>alpable  assistiuaces,  good  our 
critic.  Your  saint,  who  hangs  his 
h^ner  upon  a  sunbeam,  and  len^hens 
out  the  weaiy  light  of  dav  to  guide 
hisown  smgle  steps  through  the  wood, 
is  a  remote  little  local  saint  of  the 
middle  a^s,  and  not  a  Joshua ;  and 
interpositions  of  superhuman  gene- 
rosity, like  the  nuraculous  aids  of  the 
elements,  are  things  which  only  fall 
to  the  lot  of  heroes  who  accomplish 
nothing.  Our  own  powers  of  belief 
are  of  an  elastic  nature,  and  can 
stretch  to  a  very  toleraole  extent 
of  romance.  We  can  believe  in  a 
great  many  self-sacrifices— an  innu- 
merable amount  of  heroism.  We 
can  even  understand  how  a  man 
might  die  for  his  brother,  if  need 
were ;  but  how  the  same  man,  there 
being  no  need  whatever  in  the  case, 
should  give  up  to  his  brother  his  own 
genius,  with  all  its  glory  and  its 
praise— should  transfer  to  another 
nis  own  individual  standing-ground 
and  personality,  idl  for  no  reason  in 
the  world  exphunable  to  any  rational 
understanding,  is,  we  are  disposed 
to  conclude,  a  matter  which  comes 
within  the  range  of  quite  another 
order  of  faculties,  and  demands  cre- 
dulity instead  of  faith. 

But  it  b  amazing  how  universal  is 
this  m^od  of  explaining  one  diffl<» 
culty  by  placing  hiQf-a-dozen  difficul- 
ties, each  less  comprehensiUe  than 
the  original,   in  its  place.      How 
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triumpliantlj  this  is  accomplished  in 
the  two  instances  of  modem  literaiy 
research  which  we  have  just  presented 
to  our  readers,  no  one  can  £sdl  to 
acknowledge  ;  but  the  tendency 
spreads  wider  than  any  circle  which 
may  be  influenced  bv  the  petty  in- 
quiries of  those  assailants  ot  Shake- 
speare and  Scott  Such  small  deer 
by  themselves  mi^ht  safeW  be  left  in 
tneir  own  little  thicket  of  voluntary 
mystification  and  entanglement,  to 
make  the  best  they  can  of  the  diffi- 
culties they  have  originated  and 
those  they  have  resolved.  We  did 
not  mean  to  spend  our  pains  upon 
the  theories  of  these  acute  and  ongi- 
nal-minded  critics.  But  the  art  of 
cavilling,  with  the  instinct  of  its  kind, 
presses  m  where  angels  fear  to  tread, 
and  makes  some  way  for  itself,  not 
only  in  these  outer  courts  and  taber- 
nacles of  human  fame,  but  even  into 
a  sublimer  presence,  wnere  indeed  we 
sometimes  lose  the  sense  of  its  utter 
meanness  and  impertinence  in  sheer 
wonder  at  the  temerity  which  has 
ventured  to  bring  it  there. 

We  are  not  philosopher  enough  to 
account  by  scientific  reasons  for  the 
miraculous  boldness  of  the  clever 
fool — a  kind  of  mental  phenomena 
into  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
little  investigation  has  yet  been  made ; 
but  there  is  somethinff  still  more  re- 
markable, to  our  juo^ent,  in  the 
readiness  with  which  a  certain  amotmt 
of  real  intellect,  and  mental  powers 
which  deserve  better  than  to  be 
classed  with  mere  cleverness,  yield 
themselves,  in  one  sphere,  and  only 
one.  to  thefi;uiduice  or  this  exemplary 
leader.  There  cannot  be  two  opi- 
nions about  the  matter  when  it  is 
Shakespeare  in  whose  unheedinj^ 
presence  the  caviller  shouts  his  sm^ 
objections ;  and  we  smile  at  his  pre- 
sumption in  certain  confidence  of 
meeting  an  answering  smile  on  the 
face  of  every  person  capable  of  form- 
ing a  rational  judgment  on  the  Ques- 
tion. But  strange,  sad,  miserable  as 
it  is  to  acknowleoge,  let  but  the  same 
tiny  hero  make  his  onslaught  into 
the  territorios  of  Religion,  and  minds 
>«^hioh  i\\{uk  vpry  wpU  of  themselves, 
and  of  whioli  wn  too,  in  a  lesser 
rfjpoij,  arn  noniitmlned  to  think  well, 
"enotuly  Incline  to  consider  his  pro- 

S^inT'  S»^  "^^  ^y  ^  Bide  un- 
'^^  by  the  presences  about  them. 


{Sm. 


with  a  blind  bddii< 
own.    Yes ;  strange 
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we  ourselves  ffrownlcnit  and  respeis- 
ful;  we  lau^  aloud  at  the  soitC 
attempts  which  would    unseat  os 
crowned  and  regnant  poet,  but  ir 
only  remonstrate  with  a  reverend 
and  painstaking*  tolerance  -mhem  tk 
same  insignificant  instminent  maks 
its  endeavour  against  the  throae  ^ 
the  Author  of  our  faith.     Xiet  nobodj 
suppose,  however,  by   these  wib^ 
that  we  mean  to  oe  controTei»lt  ot 
to  cheat  our  readers  into  a  theokp- 
cal  or  religious  argument.     Nothn^ 
can  possiUy  be  farther  from  oar  ii- 
tention — our  business  is  nei^cr  vitt 
doctrine  nor  belief,  but  with  the  SKst 
noble  and  redoubtable  art  of  cst2- 
ling  in  its  latest  manifiestaiioiis— ^ 
characteristic  modem  peculiarity  d 
which,  we  repeat,  is  this,  that  wMLe 
it  is  onljr  contemptible  in  ereiy  other 
sphere,  it  gains  to  itself  a  certain  cre- 
dit, and  frequently  enlists  a  e^dags- 
ly  unsuitable  discipleahip  when  it 
enters  a  higher  region.     We  do  set 
pretend  to  explain  the  fisust,  or  to  saj 
that  it  proceeds  from  the  false  Kbe^ 
rality  of  the  time,  or  is  a  mere  freak 
of  fashion,  superficial  and  temporary. 
We  only  say  that  the  cavill^'— tbe 
very  same  mmute  creature  whose  ns- 
tural  history  and  habits  we  have  jo^ 
had  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting— h^ 
only  thrusts  himself  with  bddoesB 
into  the  far  more  important  inquiiks 
which  concern  Religion,  but  actoallT 
gains,  instead  of  a  speedy  and  coii- 
temptuous  expulsion,  such  audience 
and  respect  as  he  nev^  has  been 
able  to  acquire  elsewhere. 

How  should  this  be  ?    There  aie 
four    books   in    the   world   called 
GU)spels,  makinff  one  histoiy — ^foor 
marvellous,  simile,  inartistic  books- 
full  of  one  Man  who  appears  in  eveiy 
page,  and  almost  in  eveiy  line  of 
them,  a  portrait  in  the  mo0t  minute 
and  comprehensive  detail    Nobo(^ 
pretends  to  say  that  such  another 
picture  was  ever  drawn  hj  mortal 
I>encil,  or  that  any  human  imagina- 
tion, before  or  since,  has  ever  conceiv- 
ed of  anything  worthy  to  be  raalrad 
with  this.    One  scene  of  scenes^  un- 
paralleled and  rivallesfl^^gBiatoair 
memory— 4k  scene  o^ 
grandeur,  and  pr 
reluctant  to   be! 
that  he  could  h* 
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— we  mean  that  portion  of  the  sa- 
cred story  contained  in  the  last  chap- 
ters of  the  Gk>spel  of  John.  The 
table  with  its  bewildered  throng  of 
men,  questioning  with  each  other — 
questioninj^,  in  their  dismayed  and 
apprehensive  wonder,  Himself  who 
sits  at  the  head—thronging  close  to 
catch  every  word,  yet  apprehending 
only  here  and  there  those  Strang, 
solemn,  Godlike  sentences,  on  which 
the  crowd  of  coming  events^  almost 
already  present  in  shadow,  are  to 
throw  so  rail  an  interpretation.  The 
central  figure,  so  sorrowful,  so  miges- 
tic,  so  sublime,  angry  with  no  aul- 


ness,  impatient  of  no  inquiry,  an- 
swering all  with  that  ineffable,  un- 
wavering tenderness,  yet  sad  in  His 
own  Divine  knowledge  of  all  which 
should  so  terriblvenli^ten  them  upon 
the  morrow.  The  very  atmosphere, 
with  its  cloud  of  gathering  trouble, 
pallid,  tremulous,  wistful,  blowing 
nothing  —  only  whispering  with  a 
touch  of  awe  and  worship  about  His 
garments  who  knows  all  We  stand 
aside,  hearing  with  our  ears  and 
seeing  with  our  ejres  this  wonderful 
representation,  with  which  nothing 
ever  told  in  human  language  can 
bear  comparison — ^when  in  the  veiy 
midst  we  are  called  aside  by  some  one 
who  professes  to  have  a  soul  within 
him— why )  that  he  may  point  out  to 
us  triumphantly  his  objection,  "Jesus 
did  this  that  the  Scriptures  might  be 
fulfilled."  What  are  we  to  answer  ? 
Are  we  to  pause  with  respect  and 
gentle  toleration  to  explain  the  turn 
of  words  which  need  no  explaining  ? 
or  who  dares  condemn  us  if  we  turn 
with  contempt  and  indignation  horn 
the  man  who,  in  presence  of  truth  so 
supreme  and  unimaginable,  ventures 
to  thrust  his  quip  of  petty  folly  be- 
fore our  ejres  % 

But  it  IS  not  as  the  champion  of 
religion  that  we  ask  this  question — 
rather  as  an  enemy  of  all  mean  and 
unworthy  a]]gument»— a  sworn  foe  of 
that  dcjiprading  and  paltry  criticism 
which,  blind  to  every  higher  si^  of 
truth  and  touches  of  nature,  plucks 
up  some  word  upon  its  tiny  lance, 
and  breaks  in  uj)on  the  most  touchuu^ 
and  solemn  picture  of  histoiy  with 
its  shout  of  triumph  over  its  dis- 
coveiy.  Its  discovery !  We  believe  it 
is  true  that  there  are  men,  unfortun- 
ate souls  1  mentally  incapable  of  re- 
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cognising  even  human  greatness,  and 
totally  unawed  and  unrespectfiil  in 
presence  of  the  same.  Let  us  speak 
with  reverence  and  with  pity ;  tnere 
are  minds  in  the  world  upon  which 
no  amount  of  education  or  culture 
can  confer  that  power  of  appreciation 
which  links  the  humble  to  the  speat 
— who  are  inevitably  stereotypea  by 
their  own  constitution,  invulnerable 
to  all  reason,  and  fortified  against 
every  generous  impulse.  But  it  is 
not  to  such  that  we  address  our- 
selves. We  speak  to  men  who  know 
nature  when  they  see  it;  who  recog- 
nise what  is  true  to  nature  in  spite 
of  themselves  when  it  is  presented  to 
them;  who  can  be  moved  bv  the 
touch  of  genius,  and  cannot  defend 
themselves  from  the  encroaching 
^rasp  of  human  sympathy,  answering 
m  their  hearts  to  every  great  emo- 
tion common  to  the  race.  You  who 
would  kick  out  of  your  presence  the 
blockhead  who  knew  no  better  than 
to  break  small  jests  on  Desdemona's 
willow— you  who  would  shout  with 
lau^ter  inextingmshable  over  the 
fabrication  of  hal^a-dozen  ima^nnary 
Shakespeares,  but  find  it  no  hard  mat- 
ter to  believe  in  one — ^you  who  have 
it  in  your  heart  to  recognise  and  ac- 
knowledge excellence  greater,  and 
mind  more  lofty,  than  your  own — 
what  right  have  you,  in  the  most 
momentous  battle-ground  of  all,  to 
shuffle  in  shabbily,  in  the  wake  of 
the  blind,  who  have  no  eyes  to  see  ? 
Be  a  sceptic  if  you  will— your  belief 
or  your  non-belief  matters  nothing  to 
us— as  the  chances  are,  it  matters 
little  to  the  world— but,  sceptical  or 
not,  be  a  man !  Stand  up  to  the  real 
question  which  you  have  to  meet, 
and  do  not  shame  your  own  intellect 
and  imagination  by  using  over  asain 
these  poor  little  cavillings,  at  which 
you  yourself^  ere  they  are  well  spoken, 
must  blush  with  conscious  self-hu- 
miliation. What  care  we  for  your 
dozen  bits  of  disputed  translation — 
your  handful  of  words  to  which  the 
small  critical  creatures  who  live  in 
books  can  find  exception  ?  Our  faith 
does  not  lie  in  woras,  or  even  doc- 
trines, but  in  one  resplendent  Per- 
son, folly  set  forth  in  your  sight  as 
well  as  m  ours.  Let  us  suppose,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  you  can 
alter  a  hundr^  verses  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  confuse  the  meaning 
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of  a  hundred  more  ;  very  wdl— on 
these  Beoondary  questionB  we  are 
q^uite  content  to  meet  yon  in  due 
tune  and  palace.  But  your  hundred 
mistranslationB — your  other  hun- 
dred phrases — do  they  diminish, 
do  they  obscure,  can  they  do  away 
with  him  i 

Therefore,  we  adjure  you,  stand 
up  to  the  real  auestion  like  a  man. 
Tu)u  may  evade,  and  hold  by  the 
words  if  you  please,  but  in  that  case 
you  have  no  nght  to  deny  to  us  our 
natural  privilege  of  contempt  for  ar- 
guments unworthy.     Pull  down  if 
you  can  the  throne  which  we  hold 
mvulnerable ;  attack  the  identity,  if 
it  is  in  your  power,  of  the  great  ob- 
ject of  our  faith  ;  diminish  me  ^len- 
dour  of  His  person,  or  the  greatness 
of  His  character :  produce  some  one 
else,  equal  or  infenor,  to  break  the 
charm  of  His  imperial  and  soUtaiy 
supremacy.     Or  if  you  cannot  do 
that,  we  offer  you  another  possibi- 
lity :  prove  that  the  Evangelists  were 
the  greatest  poets  of  all  time^  and 
crea^  this  marvellous  perfection  of 
manhood.    One  way  or  other,  stand 
up  like  men  to  the  Person  whom 
you  have  to  oppose;   and   under- 
stand, once  for  all  and  honestlv,  as 
in  any  other  q|uestion  you  could  not 
for  a  moment  tail  to  understand,  that 
so  long  as  ^ou  are  unable  to  touch 
the  one  visible  Being  who  inspires 
this  whole  Scripture,  standing  out 
in  it  in  the  minutest   detail  and 
boldest  outline,  it  is  the  merest  in- 
tellectual weakness,  as  well  as  im- 
pertinence, to  suppose  that  you  can 
triumph  by  means  of  a  disputed  word, 
or  a  phrase  obscure.    For  a  momen- 
tary triumph  over  a  narrow  and  vain 
imaerstanain^,  or  the  more  likely  ad- 
vanta^  of  raising  up  weak  defences 
of  a  kmdred  nature  to  your  own  at- 
tacks, and  perhaps  as  worthy  to  be 
treated   contemptuously,  is   not   a 
very  worthy  conquest     Come  for- 
ward boldly  on  real  ground — leave 
the  words  of  the  record,  the  infer- 
ences of  the  preacher — every  second- 
ary and  external  circumstance.    We 
do  not  ask  you  to  believe — we  are  not 
speaking  religiously ;  to  us,  who  are 
neither  clei^man  nor  philanthropist, 
it  does  not  matter  the  least  in  the 
world  what  your  faith  is.    But  for 
heaven's  sake,  and  in  the  name  of  all 
that  is  worthy  to  be  called  mind  and 
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intellect,  you  who  are  leafiy  etpi& 
of  it.  reason  like  a  man  ! 

We,  for  oiur  own  pait^  do  not  gi^v 
up  a  single  word  of  the  reooid— s- 
self  proves  itself  to  our  j_ 
as  clearly  as  the  sonaiuiie 
strates  its  own  ezistenoe ;  aad  in 
would  grieve  to  aee  modisn  hands 
^'unproving*'  those  noble  £n^ 
words,  into  ^diich  the  weafclthirt  i^ 
of  all  our  histoiy  rendered  the  amm 
of  the  faith :  but  we  humbly  ofiat 
looking  at  all  things  about  vb,  the 
the  wants  of  this  present  caitarj  » 
not  exegetica] ;  and  that  wmtny  » 
these  researches  may  be,  it  is  noC  1? 
help  of  dictionaries,  or  over  the  p«B> 
ful  stepping-stones  of  ^obecore  pu- 
sages.'  that  our  mental  atnuMpoor 
is  to  be  purified :  and  we  repeat,  kt 
who  will  reproacn  us  for  intolensee. 
on  purely  intellectual  gronnda,  ud 
taking  no  thou^t  for  religioin,  ^ui 
we  can  entertam  nothing  bot  ood- 
tempt  for  the  critic  who^  hdag 
brought  face  to  &ce  with  &  TeaoL, 
evades  the  unevadable  qnesCaon  d 
HU  reality  by  splitting  a  word  ifi- 
stead. 

We  might  say,  if  we  were  ao  dis- 
posed, that  this  was  an  ase  of  shame ; 
but  thatpopularandenli^^tened  senti- 
ment beflinstogrow  somewhat  thrcsd- 
bare,  and  even  a  little  vulgar,  by  diat 
of  much  repetition  :  we  content  oor- 
selves,  therefore,  with  expressing  00 
opinion  that  a  great  many  yexy  piettj 
shams  are  to  be  found  among  tiie 
class  most  skilled  in  finding  oot  tiie 
same.     It   is,  for  instanccL  as  we 
have  alreadjT  said,  rathor  faanionahk 
than  otherwise,  especially  for  young 
meiL  to  come  tnrough  a  tiiemendoaf 
conflict  of  religious  doubt  and  in* 
quiiy.  a  mental  struggle  of  the  sera- 
est  cnaracter,  from  which  the  neo- 
phyte emerges  in  a  mysterious  and 
sublime  condition  of  mind,  all-be- 
lief or  no-belief^  to  the  awe.  honor, 
and  admiration  of  his  own  aomestie 
cirele,  and  the  pious  grief  and  won- 
der of  his  relimous  finends.      But 
there  are  such  things  as  nature  and 
character  in  the  world,  steady  wit- 
nesses, not  to  be  belied  with  safety. 
How  many  of  these  youthfid  heroes 
show  any  capabili^^  of  a  '^  tremens 
dous  mental  conflict  T  how  many 
enter  into  life  with  any  eamestnesi 
at  all  ?  how  many  ogjafjny  effidsace, 
either  before  or   "  "H^  com* 
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bination  of  tboughtiulneBS  and  sin* 
cerity  as  could  make  it  possible  to 
move  their  minds  to  the  foundation 
by  reasons  spiritual  or  inteUectual  ? 
Unfortunately,  this  vivid  apprecia- 
tion of  things  unseen— this  deep  and 
OYerwhelming  sense  of  the  impor* 
tance  of  an  ascertained  knowledge 
and  an  assured  faith  ,are  not  such  every- 
day and  usual  endowmenta  To  con- 
fess that  fashion  has  an  immense 
deal  to  do  with  it — ^that  it  grows  a 
popular  sign  of  superiority,  and  im- 
presses common  ^people  wim  a  certain 
vague  admiration — is  not  certainly 
an  admission  which  our  young  scep- 
tics are  likely  to  make ;  yet  it  is 
enough  to  moderate  somewhat  the 
respectfulness  with  which  the  en- 
lightened classes  contemplate  th^ 
new  deity,  Doubt,  which,  after  all,  is 
an  eztr^nely  shabby  divinity .  sUp- 
peiy,  disingenuous  and  not  to  oe  cal- 
culated upon ;  and  in  reality,  though 
it  maybe  dever.it  is  not  at  alia 
high  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties 
to  persuade  oneself  that  eveiything  is 
humbug,  and  that  it  is  not  worth 
one's  wmle  believing  anything  under 
the  sun. 

Let  Religion  fight  her  own  battles ; 
we  have  no  call  to  that  special  war- 
fare. We  do  not  feel  ourselves  bound, 
with  pious  meekness,  to  deal  tenderly 
with  the  (j^uestioner  whose  sole  claim 
upon  our  mterest  is  that  he  impu|^ 
our  faith.  We  do  not  care,  most  wise 
inquirer,  nor  concern  ourselves  the 
least  in  the  world,  what  you  believe ; 
but  we  are  concerned,  and  that  with 
indignation,  for  eveiy  man  who, 
knowing  better,  brings  mean  argu- 
ments and  miserable  little  bits  of 
narrow  cavilling  into  great  questions, 
worthy  to  engage  the  greatest  powers 
of  man.  A  worthy  weapon,  let  us 
disapprove  its  use  as  we  will,  we  can- 
not despise ;  and  a  real  assault  up<m 
the  real  ground  of  Christianity,  how- 
ever we  may  regard  it,  will  meet  no 
contempt  at ournanda  But,  gentle- 
men unbelievers!  if  you  have  the 
smallest  regard  for  your  own  intellec- 
tual standing,  eschew  the  company 
and  the  tries  of  the  caviller ;  take 
care  you  do  not  fall  into  his  blunder, 
and  substitute  a  dozen  difficultieeC 
which  are  against  reason,  in  place  of 
one  difficult  which  is  simply  oeyond 
it ;  and  when  ybu  persuade  men  that 
it  is  foolish  to  believe  in  Revelation, 
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do  not  insist  with  too  much  |)ertina- 
dty  on  the  necessity  there  is  that 
thev  should  believe  in  you. 

After  all,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  your  bold  man,  who  believes  no- 
thing, gains  a  quite  inestimable  ad- 
vanta^  over  him  of  a  more  timid  tem- 
per, wno  does  not  know  the  extent 
of  nis  own  soepticiem,  and  h(^ds  by 
a  lingering  little  bit  of  faitL  The 
logic  of  the  questi<m  is  entirely  on 
the  side  of  the  more  courageous  hero ; 
and  his  position  is  just  as  much  safer 
as  it  is  more  logiod.  A  steady  de- 
nial escapes  the  risk  of  self-omtra^ 
diction,  almost  as  well  as  a  steadv 
affirmation ;  not  to  say  that  it  is  with 
a  still  greater  awe,  a  more  profound 
horror,  and  elevated  admiration,  that 
your  out-and-out  unbeliever,  who 
makes  no  compromise,  gets  himself 
contemplated  in  the  quiet  little  circle 
at  home.  We  poor  ordinary  people, 
who  somehow  cannot  help  beueving, 
vet  who  are  conscious  that  we  never 
have  ^examined  the  question,"  nor 
gone  down  to  the  depths  in  a  mental 
conflict,  nor  come  timmgh  a  terrible 
px)bation,— what  can  we  do  but  hold 
up  our  hands  with  admiring  abhor- 
rence in  presence  of  the  mind  which 
has  shot  so  far  b^ond  us,  which 
kindly  flatters  our  little  delusbns, 
assures  us  that  it  is  veiy  well  for  us 
that  we  can  deceive  ourselves^  but  in 
his  own  sad,  sublime,  supenor  per- 
son, has  found  our  waning  religion 
out 

Excellent  critic!  ingeni<ms  contri^ 
butor  to  Not€»  and  Querie$  I  have 
we  given  you  just  cause  of  indigna- 
tion by  linking  you,  who  are  neither 
Juno*s  peacooDS  nor  the  doves  of 
Venus,  to  the  car  of  our  own  pri- 
vate sentiments,  and  connecting  your 
names  with  a  species  <^  cavilling  and 
scq)ticism  more  misdiievous  than 
yours?  We  humbly  crave  the  pardon 
and  indulgence  of  tne  judicious  inves- 
tigator of  the  Waverley  mystery,  and 
of  Mr  Smith.  Let  no  one  suppose 
that  we  implied  the  slightest  impu- 
tation upon  the  orthodoxy  of  these 
gentlemen,  who  may  be  bishops  elect 
or  prospective  for  anjrthing  we  know 
to  the  contraiy.  But  it  makes  no 
very  great  matter,  for  our  present 
view  of  the  question,  in  what  sphere 
of  inquiiy  the  noble  art  of  cavilling 
in  which  they  are  so  J)roficient  finds 
scope  and  exercise.    To  pursue  one's 
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own  little  theory  clean  in  the  &ce  of  same  jmnciple  into  higbcr  tc^  | 
nature ;  to  judge  matters  which  are  a  and  applying  it  to  God.  Bnt  wi^  \ 
world  above  us  by  the  limited  stand*  applied  to  the  leaser  ^  to  &  gRK  j 
ard  of  what  is  possible  to  ourselves ;  subjects,  the  syrtem  i$  the  nat  ^'■ 
to  make  an  explanation  of  things  too 
bigfor  our  own  oontractedunderstand- 
ing  by  guesses  of  the  wildest  and  most 
fabulous  character,  infinitely  harder 
to  believe,  and  more  impossible  to 
explain,  than  the  original  difficulty* 
to  draw  largel}r  upon  the  credulity  or 
our  audience  in  behalf  of  theories 
openly  inconsistent  with  all  the  every- 
day truths  of  nature  and  principles 
of  humanity— this  style  of  reasomng, 
find  it  where  we  will,  is  equally  con- 
trary to  all  nobleness^candour,  and 
ffenerosity  of  mind.  We  cannot  un* 
derstand  Shakespeare ;  cannot  enter 
into  the  big  overflowing  existence  of 
that  one  plentiful  and  simple  soul ; 
therefore  we  invent  half-a-oozen  en- 
tirely unbelievable  people,  wrapped 
in  a  solemn  and  mysterious  silence, 
for  which  nobody  can  give  any  reason 
—ghosts  of  an  imaccountable  Hades, 
on  which  no  light  has  ever  shone ;  or 
pile  another  mountain-weight  of  un- 
claimed and  uncongenial  fame  upon 
a  head  already  crowned  and  radiant, 
whose  sole  title  to  this  additional 
load  of  honour  is,  that  he  never  made 
the  slightest  pretence  to  it,  and  that 
his  lawful  ownership  of  the  same  is 
about  the  most  unlikely  thing  in  the 
world.  And  we  do  not  understand 
Scott ;  cannot  make  out  how  he  found 
time,  much  less  how  he  found  genius, 
for  works  which  in  their  kind  are  as 
hard  to  match  and  rival  as  the  Plays 
of  Shakespeare.  Wherefore  we  incon- 
tinently find  out  some  extraordinary 
relatives  for  the  pretended  author, 
persons  of  such  fabulous  and  unpar- 
alleled generosity  as  are  not  to  be 
found  even  in  the  Arabian  Nights. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  there  are 
scores  of  good  people,  quite  wUling 
to  be  amused  oy  this  clever  folly, 
who  would  shrinK  with  genuine  hor- 
ror from  the  idea  of  cariying  the 


make  no  imputation  upoa  ibj 
dividual— It  is  the  lrindiiid«ae 
of  criticism^  to  which  wecill  wi- 
tention  of  our  readen  —  a  w«a 
blind  to  all  the  great  and  nms 
truths  which  stand  estabhsfaed  '•■ 
the  lifelong  experience  of  the  ¥ifii 
beyond  all  theory — a  mode  of  km* 
ing  which  can  deal  only  vitb  ^' 
perficial  bits  of  fact,  and  scrape : 
expression  capable  of  travesty-* 
a  species  of  mtellect  which  cm  s^ 
preciate  nothing  in  heaven  or  est: 
bi^er  than  itoe& 

Yet  hold !  a  thought  daww  ®f 
denly  upon  us — what  if  hilf<^ 
laughter,  half  our  admization,  la^ 
been  spent  in   Tain?  a  poaLbtfiiy 
suggests  itself  with  force  to  onri» 
gination.    Most  strange  !  the  s^^ 
thoujght  has  occurred  to  us  in  c®^ 
nection  with  we    cannot  tdl  ^ 
many  of   the   cleverest  and  w* 
serious  productions  of  current  lita^ 
ture ;   stayed   our    hand  wbm  ^ 
were  half  way  through  tiie  deTC 
pages  of  FatU  FerrcU,  punW  (f^ 
criticism  at  the  end  or  naldtr^  «b 
now  arrests  us,  with  a  compnn<^J* 
when  we  have  made  an  end  o^j^ 
admiring  perusal  of  the  Wavw 
pamphlet  of  W.  J.  F.    What  if  li 
were  a  clever  bit  of  ^'^^^"^J^ 
all — an  experiment  upon  the  cre^ 
lity  of  the  literary  world  ?  for  lo !  tk 
preface  with  that  cunning  date, »« 
April,  shining  full  in  our  bewildflw 
eyes.    Do  you  suppose  we  ou^j^ 
make  an  instant    apolo^,  kmde^ 
reader?  do  you  realhr thmkwith^ 
that  a  delicate  implication  (^  ^ 
first  of  April  is  contained  in  this 
equivocal  date?    Admirable  critic, 
cleverest  caricaturist !  speak  Mo^ 
word  if  it  is  so.  and  we  lay  not  wff 
apologies  only,  out  our  sincerest  bc^ 
mage,  at  your  feet ! 
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There  is  no  necessity  for  telling 
the  reader  how  I  came  into  the  com- 
pany with  which  he  will  find  me  as- 
sociated in  the  ensoing  narrative ;  and 
there  are  several  reasons  why  he  need 
not  be  informed  on  that  point.    In 
the  first  place,  he  has  no  nght  to  in- 
quire; for  I  hold^  and  always  have 
held,  and  maintained,  both  m  argu- 
ment and  practice,  that  a  man  is  re- 
sponsible only  to  himself  for  the  com- 
pany he  chooses  to  keep.  2dly,  Sup- 
posmg  he  had  the  right  to  ask  (whicn, 
as  alread;^  stated,  I  deny),  still  it 
would  be  inconvenient  for  me  to  teU 
him.     3dly,  Supposing  he  had  the 
right,  and  1  were  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge it,  it  would  nevertheless  be  use- 
less to  the  purpose  of  the  story  I  am 
about  to   narrate,  and  thermre  a 
crime  against  art.     4thly,  Because 
any  consistency   and   completeness 
wmch  the  narrative  might  gain  by 
the  relation  of  the  circumstances  an- 
tecedent to  the  position,  at  once  in- 
tensely horrible  and  highly  amusing, 
whither  they  conducted  me,  are  suffi- 
ciently attained  by  the  mention  of 
the  fact  that,  while  eigoying  with  the 
full  appreciation  of  a  refined  and  ex- 
tremely sensitive  nature  the  appli- 
ances of  luxury  and  wealth,  I  have 
never  shrunk  from  studying  the  as- 
pect of  humanity  in  the  Kembrandt- 
uke  chiaroscuro  of  vice  and  crime. 
In  search  of  the  harmonies  which 
ihunber  in  the  soul  of  man,  I  have 
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soimded  the  base  string  of  society. 
Leaving  the  splendours  and  decen- 
cies of  the  upper  regions  of  our  sodal 
atmosphere,  1  have  voluntarily  de- 
scended into  depths  filled  with  fetid 
and  noxious  exhalations,  and  I  have 
ever  returned  to  the  light  of  common 
day  with  an  intensified  sense  of  the 
unfathomable  mysteries  and  the  un- 
utterable melodies  hidden  in  the  pro- 
foundest  abysses  of  our  nature. 

Some  of  my  readers  will  pi»bably 
remember  that  particular  epoch  in 
the  history  of  crime  when  miuder  be- 
came the  handmaid  of  medical  and 
surreal  science,  whose  requirements, 
at  that  time  greatly  extended  by  the 
ardour  of  discovery,  were  by  no  means 
satisfied  either  bv  the  legal  offerings 
of  the  bodies  of  criminals,  or  the 
more  adventurous,  though  less  legi- 
timate, contributions  of  surreptitious 
exhumation.  The  impulse  communi- 
cated to  that  branch  of  study  which 
deds  with  the  mvsteries  of  our  phy- 
sical nature,  by  the  great  anatomists 
and  physicians  who  stand  in  conspi- 
cuous array  on  the  line  which  sepa- 
rates dusky  empiricism  from  lumm- 
ouB  science,  haa  awakened  cravings 
in  the  minds  of  our  students  which 
could  no  longer  be  stilled  bj  such 
eleemosynary  and  desultory  aid.  To 
satisfy  tnese  cravings,  a  race  of  mis- 
creants arose,  whose  peculiar  province 
in  the  field  of  assassination  maj  be 
denominated  enlightened  Thuggism. 
2u 
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Bat  their  atrocities,  though  serving 
a  more  practical  purpose  than  those 
of  the  lling,  had  their  origin  in  a  far 
less  elevated  motive.  There  is  too 
much  reason  to  believe  that  a  mer- 
cenary desire  to  obtain  the  price  of 
the  body  predominated,  in  most  in- 
stances, over  the  wish  to  advance  the 
interests  of  science ;  while  even  the 
better  of  these  influences  is  still  far 
inferior  to  the  religious  fervour  which 
prompted  the  tightening  of  the  Ori- 
ental noose.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it 
was  at  a  time  when  the  horrible  trade 
had  gained  the  utmost  extent  and  or- 
ganisation it  was  destined  to  attain, 
before  the  revealment  of  its  ini- 
quities had  caused  that  outburst  of 
poi)ular  execration  which  extinguish- 
ed it  utterly,  instantaneously,  and  for 
ever,  as  with  the  blast  of  a  hurricane, 
that  the  incidents  occurred  to  whidi 
I  am  about  to  draw  the  reader's  at- 
tention. 

The  scene,  then,  is  a  squalid  and 
dingy  chamber  in  the  topmost  fiat  of 
one  of  the  many-storied  and  ancient 
dwellings  which  still  give  individual- 
itv  to  the  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh. 
The  sole  Aimiture  of  the  apartment 
was  a  battered  and  time- defaced 
table,  stained  with  grease  and  liquor, 
having  a  bench  of  similar  character 
on  each  side.  In  a  bottle  on  the 
table  was  stuck  a  long  candle  of  the 
commonest  description,  whose  flaring 
and  drooping  wick  shed  a  didl  liffht 
on  the  faces  of  the  company.  Blow 
I  came  to  be  in  such  a  scene,  and 
among  such  persons  as  I  am  about  to 
describe,  is,  as  I  have  already  inti- 
mated, no  business  of  the  reader's. 
Suffice  it  that  I  was  there,  the  oc- 
cupant of  one  of  the  benches,  while 
opposite  me  sat  three  individuals,  two 
men  and  a  woman.  Long-nosed  Bill, 
the  central  person  of  the  three,  pos- 
sessed a  remarkably  villanous  phy- 
siognomy, which,  the  index  as  it  was 
to  mental  features  equally  singular 
and  truculent,  rendered  him  a  highly 
interesting  subject  of  philosophical 
contemplatioiL  His  nose  was,  as  his 
name  indicated,  very  long,  and  over- 
hung so  as  almost  to  conceal  a  mouth 
so  small,  thin,  and  compressed,  as  to 
appear  to  have  been  made  with  a 
knife  after  the  rest  of  his  countenance 
was  designed :  while  on  each  side  of 
tjbe  main  feature,  sparkled  an  eye, 
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deep-set,  small^  S^Y*  ^^  inexooUL    ' 
His  head,  phrenologicallr  qpakpi,   * 
was   not   hadf    being    of  nSSiee^ 
height,  though  the  forehead  was  eos- 
cealed  by  s^ai^ht  black  locki;tk 
countenance,  widest  at  the  foicnid 
and  narrowing  ahnoet  to  a  point  ti 
the  chin,  was  of  a  pale  day-cdflor: 
and  the  sole  expression  was  one  i 
truculent  vinlance   and  resolntka. 
On  William^  ri^ht    was  seated  t 
more  commonplace  miscreaot,  wtio» 
coarseness  of  appearanee  and  eoi- 
versation  betokened   atrocity  nsn- 
deemed  by  refinement^  and  whoae 
name  of  Squabby  Hby  wnich  his  oob- 
panions  addressed  nun)  was  not  with- 
out  a   certain   philological  fititeai 
One  of  those  external  indicatioiu  of 
character  which  garments  often  ooe- 
vey,  appeared  in  the  contrast  affonied 
by  the  dress  of  these  men  ;  for  wiife 
Bill's   shabby,    scanty,     and   dc^- 
buttoned  black  coat  rather  eza^- 
ated   the   unfavouiable    imprenA 
made  by  his  thin  an^^olar  form  ud 
cadaverous  countenance,  and  eeaoed 
to  show  that  he  despised  those  H^ 
tie  ameliorations  in  ooetume  whic^ 
are  within  reach  of  the  humhltf^ 
Squabbj's  ffaudy  waistcoat,  and  gor- 
geous jewellery  of  glass  and  cop- 
per, showed  all  the  incEnation  wit&oot 
the  power  to  be  what  in  these  latter 
days  is  denominated  "  a  sweH"   Thf 
word  dandy,  which,  at  the  time  1 
speak  of,  was  the  generic  term  ibr  all 
who  cultivated  ostentationdy^  vjt^ 
whatever  degree  of  success,  the  art  of 
costume,  &us  to  convey  the  idea  d 
exuberance  and  floiidity  ex:preaBedm 
the   newer   appellation.      Squabby, 
therefore,  was  a  vulgar  swell. 

Their  female  companion— -faddil 
though  still  youn£^— possessed^  never- 
theless, a  face  whose  expression  fre- 
quently drew  my  gaze.  This  ▼» 
owing  not  so  much  to  her  beautyt 
which  could  never  have  been  d » 
striking  character,  as  to  the  b'kesecs 
she  bore  to  a  younff  girl  with  whom 
I  had  some  years  oefore  been  can- 
oualy,  intimately,  and  most  ronumtir 
cally  connected.  Ah  Catherine !  ens 
now,  when  I  summon  firom  the  dun 
past  thy  angel  face,  with  the  nM 
imploring  look  I  last  beheld  there- 
imploring  a  speedy  return,  where  ft*e 
was  even  then  writing,  with  ironpeOf 
the  stem  decree  that  for  me  to  w 
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theie  should  be  no  return — even 
now,  as  those  eyes  so  beseechingly 
beam  on  me  through  the  distance  of 
many  lustres,  my  heart  owns  that 
there  are  sympathies  over  which 
time  has  no  control  That  likeness, 
faint  as  it  was,  perhaps  altogether 
fanciful,  awoke  teelings  whicn,  as 
they  arose,  brought  with  them  a 
crowd  of  memories — and  hence  the 
charm  which  a  fiace,  to  others,  per- 
haps, commonplace,  had  for  me, 
though  there  was  nothing  in  the 
manner,  appearance,  or  conversation 
of  this  young  woman  which  distin- 
guished her  as  in  any  way  very 
superior  to  the  scene  and  the  society 
in  which  the  reader  finds  her. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  we 
had  no  other  occupation  in  this 
dreary  and  ill-lighted  apartment 
than  that  of  looking  at  each  other. 
Another  bottle,  besides  that  which 
officiated  as  candlestick,  stood  on  the 
table  :  or,  I  should  rather  say,  paced 
round  it.  for  it  seldom  halted  much 
longer  tnan  was  necessary  for  the 
filling  of  the  cracked  glass  which 
stood  before  each  of  us.  Our  liquor 
was  port,  a  choice  made  at  mv  sug- 
gestion, and  Long-nosed  Bill  had 
coincided  with  a  hear^  cordiality 
which  his  appearance  aid  not  cer- 
tainly promise,  but  the  motive  of 
whicn  I  afterwards  divined.  He  had 
sent  the  girl  out  for  a  do^n  bottles ; 
and  though  almost  abstaining  him- 
self and  restraining  also  the  manifest 
inclination  of  Squabby  for  the  gene- 
rous li(}uor,  he  pressed  it  on  me  with 
a  hospitality  that  seemed  incapable 
of  being  repressed  or  chilled. 

Meanwhile  the  conversation  did 
not  flag.  Squabby,  finding  in  me 
an  interested  and  attentive  auditor, 
taJked  mudi  and  loudlv,  but  with  a 
certain  coarseness  which  would  have 
disgusted  me  had  not  his  loquacity 
perpetuall;r  started  subjects  which 
the  sagacious  William  treated  with 
a  masterly  terseness,  such  as  I  have 
seldom  heard  eciuaUed.  But  the 
ereat  charm  of  his  conversation  was 
its  mystery.  The  numerous  adven- 
tures in  which  he  appeared  to  have 
been  engaged  had  neither  beginning 
nor  encL  Of  secret  expeditions,  of 
hairbr^th  escapes,  of  rapid  flights, 
there  were  sufficient  to  set  up  a  mo- 
dem novelist  for  several  seasons— 
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but  the  spring  and  motive  of  all  these 
were  wanting.  Why  these  expedi- 
tions were  i^ianned,  what  pursuers 
he  had  escaped  from,  and  why  fli/^ht 
was  necessary,  were  questions  which 
I  had  to  cslH  in  my  imagination  and 
invention  to  respond  to,  and  thus  to 
string  on  theones  of  my  own  the 
broken  links  of  his  narrative.  Ec[ual- 
ly  mysterious,  though  more  boister- 
ous, was  the  conduct  of  Squabby, 
who  fre<][uently  made  jesting  allusions 
to  their  peculiar  vocation,  which, 
though  to  me  utterly  devoid  of  mean- 
ing, caused  a  cynical  smUe  to  flit 
across  the  astute  physiognomy  of  his 
Mend,  while  the  woman  responded 
with  a  low  and  musical  laugh  gene- 
rally smothered  in  the  comer  of  her 
shawl  This  mystery  veiling  the 
subject  of  their  conversation,  with- 
out concealing  its  main  outlines,  lent 
to  it  the  interest  which  awakened  and 
baffled  curiosity  has  always  excited 
in  my  mind  from  my  earliest  days. 
My  part  was  not,  however,  merely 
that  of  a  listener  or  a  guesser.  I 
hesitated  not  to  exchange  sentiments 
and  experiences  with  these  humble 
friends,  who  granted  me  the  same 
attention  which  I  in  my  tum  save  to 
them ;  and  I  remember  regarding  it 
as  a.striking  proof  that  no  eloquence, 
if  genuine,  is  beyond  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  md^  minds,  when  on 
one  occasion  I  having  delivered  a 
ma^iificent  quotation  in  a  manner 
(asl  flatter  myself)  to  do  fuU  justice 
to  its  sonorous  flow,  and  having  told 
them  the  words  were  those  of  tlie 
great  Burke,  they  heard  his  name 
with  startled  interest,  and  were  silent 
for  some  moments  after.  However, 
I  now  coigecture  there  might  be 
other  reasons  for  the  agitation  caused 
by  that  glorious  name. 

I  had  probably  drank  about  two 
bottles  of  wine  to  my  own  share, 
Squabby  nearly  as  much,  and  the 
abstemious  Bill  perhaps  about  a 
bottle,  when  I  thought  I  perceived  a 
diminution  in  the  cordiality  of  this 
latter  entertainer.  I  am  naturally 
extremely  sensitive  in  such  matters — 
indeed  so  morbidly  alive  to  the  faint- 
est indications  of  failiiig  hospitality, 
as  sometimes  to  conceive  suspicions 
regarding  the  sincerity  of  my  wel- 
come, which  I  am  subsequently  satis- 
fied are  groandleas.    However,  in  the 
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S  resent  instance,  there  could  be  no 
oubt  that  Long-nosed  Bill  not  only 
ceased  to  talk  himself  but  listened 
to  me  with  manifest  impatience,  and 
sometimes  exchanged  elances  with 
his  two  companions,  while  those  he 
cast  on  me  bore  rather  the  character 
of  animosity  than  cordiality.  Under 
these  circumstances  I  considered  it 
due  to  myself,  as  well  as  to  my  hosts, 
to  rise  and  oid  them  good- night 
This  sudden  move  of  mine  produced 
an  instantaneous  change  in  the  man- 
ner of  Long-nosed  Bill,  who  pressed 
me  to  sta^  with  more  than  nis  for- 
mer hospitality,  while,  at  a  wink 
from  him,  Squabby  placed  himself 
between  me  and  the  door,  and,  with 
boisterous  but  good-humoured  re- 
proaches on  my  l)reach  of  good-fel- 
lowship, refused  to  let  me  pass.  All 
this,  howcTcr,  would  haye  nad  smaU 
effect  in  inducing  me  to  remain  after 
the  change  in  Bui's  manner  towards 
me ;  but  just  then  the  woman  also 
joined  her  entreaties  to  his.  In  so 
doin^  she  used  a  tone  and  gesture 
which  at  once  arrested  me.  They 
were  such  as  recalled  vividly  the 
tone  and  gesture  which  a  young  girl 
had  unconsciously  assumed  some 
years  before  when  I  was  parting  from 
ner  in  anger.  Ah,  Emily!  potent 
indeed  was  the  charm  of  thy  plead- 
ing over  my  offended  and  recusant 
spirit.  Hard  indeed  would  it  have 
been  to  turn  fix»m  those  eyes — to  repel 
that  offered  embrace.  Years  had 
passed,  Emily,  since  I  had  seen  thee— 
many  feelings  and  many  memories 
had  crowded  in  between—but  the 
voice  and  look  of  a  stranger  recalling 
thine,  showed  that  even  the  faint  and 
distant  echo  of  thy  powerM  spell 
could  still  enchain  me.  I  need  scarce- 
ly say  I  resumed  my  seat 

Long-nosed  Bill  now  became  more 
agreeable  and  hospitable  even  than 
at  first^  relating  passages  in  his  ca- 
reer still  more  marvellous,  and  pass- 
ing the  wine  with  increased  rapidity, 
insisting  at  each  round  of  the  bottle 
on  fiUing  my  glass  himself,  and  (idl- 
ing out  i)leasantly,  "  No  heeltaps." 
before  doing  so.  For  a  time  this 
amused  me ;  and  I  was  also  inter- 
ested in  watching  a  little  by-play 
carried  on  by  Bill's  companions.  The 
woman  was  no  doubt  united  to  him 
in  bonds  more  or  less  hallowed,  and 
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Bill,  with  the  watchfdlpmdenoeiriud 
his   countenance    betokened,  m»- 
ed  perpetually  on  his  guard  to  pn- 
vent  the  slightest  familiarity  betvea 
her  and  Squabby.     Notwitnstandiig 
all  his  vigilance,  I  obeerved,  howeviff. 
that,  whenever  hia  attention  wm  dis- 
tracted by  the  Mendly  office  of  fill- 
ing my  glass,  or  whenever  he  grev 
so  interested  in  any  of  hia  nanatiTei 
as  to  relax  his  watchfulness  for  t 
moment,  the  woman,  stealthily  pfts- 
ing  her  hand  behind   him,  cUiped 
that  of  Squabby  extended  to  meet  it 
To  a  philosopher  and  student  of  ha- 
man  nature  this  sli^t  incident  vu 
amply  sufficient  to  reveal  a  tale  <£ 
passion— a  tale  which   it  saddened 
me  to  read.    I  saw  in  Loi^-iio0ed 
Bill  an  instance  of  the  insumden? 
of  the  most  astute  and  powerfdl  ifi- 
tellect  to  restrain  the  erratic  piopo- 
sities  of  the  female  heart.     Here  i^ 
this  great  man,  who   had  laviabai 
perchance  his  whole  heart,  stated 
nis  whole  faith,  on  the  woman  beaile 
him,  while  she,  like  the  base  Judjeia 
throwing  this  pearl  awa^  richer  than 
all  her  tribe,  bestowed  in  secret  ber 
love  upon  one  conspicuously  BOTs 
inferior  in  every  respect,  except  that 
his  personal  appearance  was  rather 
less  revolting.    Miserable  mistake! 
accursed  error !  yet  one  to  which  the 
feminine  nature  is  peculiarly  liable 
The  remembrance  of  such  an  error, 
of  which  I  was  myself  the  victim,  *b 
still  as  a  dagger  to  my  heart    tof 
thee,  Augusta!  for  thee  my  nights 
were  nightsof  sleeplessness — my  daySi 
days  of  reverie ;  to  thee  I  gave  me 
thoughts   of  my  philosophic   soul 
And  how  didst  thou   requite  met 
With  undoubting  faith  and  untiring 
constancy  ?— No !    On  the  night  of 
that  ever  memorable   ball — a  ball 
which  still  haunts  my  remembrance 
as  if  peopled  with  spectres  and  de- 
mons—there flitted  before  thine  iJt- 
constant  eye  that  gaudy  figure  rich 
indeed  in  scarlet  and  embroideiy  and 
clanking  spurs,  but  poor,  beyond  aJl 
measure  of  poverty,  in  that  philo- 
sophic refinement  which  constitutes 
true  wealth.    IVom  that  moment  f 
was  foigotten,  and  since  then  a  per- 
manent shadow  has  settled  on  mj 
souL 

This  train  of  thought  natunb 
made  me  melancholy ;  and  myqM^ 
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were  further  depressed  by  a  cause 
•which  I  will  now  state.     At  this 
I)eriod  I  had  resolved  gradu^y  to 
wean  myself  from  opium,  and,  after 
terrible  struggles  and  enormous  suf- 
ferings, hadsucceeded  in  limiting 
myself  to  a  pint  and  a  half  of  lauda- 
num per  diem.    Now,  on  this  parti- 
cular day  I  had  taken  only  a  pint, 
for  the  following  reason :  the  drug- 
gist with  whom  I  generally  dealt,  h^ 
sent  me  a  batch  of  144  dozen,  in 
which  my  experienced  palate  at  once 
detected  adulteration.    I  had  there- 
fore returned  it,   retaining  only  a 
bottle  for   the  day's   consumption. 
With  this  bottle  in  my  hand  1  had 
gone  down  to  the  kitchen  to  speak  to 
my  cook-maid,  when  a  family  of  beg- 
gars made  their  appearance  at  the 
door,  consisting  of  a  father,  mother, 
and  two   children.     The   plaintive 
tones  in  which  they  entreatea  charitnr 
went  to  my  heart    Ye  gods !  I  said^ 
here  are  i>eople  hungry,  cold,  miser- 
able, craving  a  morsel  of  fooa,  while 
I  hold  in  my  hand  this  bottle,  the 
key  of  the  seventh  heaven.    Am  I 
justified  in  withholding  the  celestial 
panacea  7    Shall  I  not  say,  drink  and 
DC  happy  1    In  compliance  with  this 
natural  mipulse,  I  at  once  gave  each 
of  them  a  glass  of  laudanum,  which 
they  drank  in  solemn  silence  and 
went  away.   What  became  of  them  I 
cannot  say ;  but  as  I  never  heard  of 
any  family  being   poisoned   about 
that   time,  I   conclude  they  were 
all  confirmed  opium-eaters.  However, 
this  liberalitjr  on  my  part  reduced 
my  dose  for  that  day  to  about  a  pint, 
and  I  was  now  beginning  to  feel  the 
effects  of  this  unusual  abstinence: 
the  chief  of  which  effects  was  or 
course  depression  of  spirits— gradu- 
ally my  head  sank  on  my  bosouL    I 
ceased  to  respond  to  Sill's  call  of 
"  No  heeltaps ;"  the  liquor  I  craved 
was  not  the  growth  of  Oporto.    It 
was  then  that  Bill,  seeing  my  condi- 
tion, but  ascribing  it  to  a  wrong 
cause,  used  this  remarkable  expres- 
sion :  "  He's  pretty  near  done — let's 
finish  him;"  and  the  woman  going 
to  a  cupboard  returned  with  a  bottle, 
wluch  Bill  uncorked,  and  fiUinff  my 
dass  from  it,  pressed  me  to  drink. 
Half-absently,  I  complied ;  but  the 
moment  I  put  my  lip  to  it  I  started 
with  joy.    Could  Bill,  then,  read  my 
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heart  1 — could  he  pry  into  my  soul  ? 
Why.  here  was  the  very  potion  for 
whicn  I  had  been  thirstmg  as  never 
Arab  thirsted  in  the  desert,  and  now 
(here  I  sipped  a^un) — it  was  no  mi- 
rage, but  the  divine  nectar  itself. 
Tossing  off  my  glass,  I  at  once  re- 
sumed my  wonted  cheerfulness. 

I  noticed  that,  instead  of  talking 
as  before.  Bill  and  the  woman  now 
intently  watched  me  (Squabby  was  by 
this  time  very  nearly  hlind-drunk) : 
and  my  intellect  regaining  its  usual 
vigorous  clearness.  I  at  once  perceived 
that  Bill,  with  wnat  design  I  knew 
not,  intended  to  "  hocuss '  me.  The 
absurdity  of  an  attempt  to  render 
me  insensible  with  laudanum  pre- 
sented itself  so  vividly  to  my  mmd, 
that  I  had  much  diflSculty  in  prevent- 
ing myself  from  exploding  in  laugh- 
ter. However,  I  managed  to  preserve 
my  gravi^,  and,  entering  mto  the 
humour  of  the  thing,  at  once  resolv- 
ed to  drink  against  my  entertainer — 
Laudanum  versus  Port — and  thus 
astonish  his  debile  faculties  as  Jack 
did  the  Qiant's  in  the  matter  of  the 
hasty-pudding,  only  that,  instead  of 
merely  pretending  by  a  mean  subter- 
fuge to  consume  my  snare,  as  Jack  did, 
I  would  drink  glass  for  glasa  What 
a  triumph  of  opium-eating!  How 
would  tne  great  Colerid^  scowl  in 
envious  bitterness  of  spint,  when  he 
learned  that  I  had  achieved  a  feat 
which  he  well  knew  he  never  could 
hope  to  surpass ! 

JNow  then  for  it !  Bill  drinks,  and 
offers  to  fill  my  glass.  I  fill  it  my- 
self, quaff  it  off,  and  continue  to  con- 
verse cheerfully.  Bill  drinks  again — 
I  imitate  him— Bill  stares  and  looks 
astounded,  but  nevertheless  continues 
to  drink  :  so  do  I.  We  each  stick 
to  our  own  bottles,  the  liquor  in 
which  grows  rapidly  lower.  Bill  gets 
confiised,  and  is  no  longer  master  of 
his  utterance — I  become  calmer  and 
calmer,  and  flow  on  in  a  rapt  strain 
of  eloquence  which  immeasurably 
delights  myself  Presently,  however, 
my  attention  is  arrested  bya  change  in 
Bill's  aspect ;  he  has  fixed  on  me  a 
gaze  of  unutterable  malignity.  He 
mutters  te  the  woman  m  a  thick 
huslqr  whisper,  that  "  he  ain't  a-goin* 
to  stand  this  much  longer."  In  a 
moment  I  became  alive  to  the  situa- 
tion I  was  in.    I  was  in  the  presence 
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of  an  exasperated  rofSan,  who  saw  in 
me  one  wno  had  put  him  to  a  con- 
siderable expense  in  wine  (to  saj 
nothing  of  the  laudanum),  and  who  not 
only  obstinately  refused  to  part  with 
his  faculties,  mit  was  rapioly  reduc- 
ing his  host  to  a  state  of  intoxication. 
Affairs  became  presently  more  serious, 
when  Squabby,  utterly  unable  to  sit 
upri^t  any  longer,  suddenly  disap- 
peared under  the  table — when  Bui 
impatiently  started  up  glaring  fierce- 
ly on  me.  I  instantly  summoned  my 
energies  to  meet  the  difficulty,  and, 
falling  forward  with  my  head  on  the 
table,  affected  to  snore  heavily.  I 
heard  Bill  remark  that  ''*twas  all 
right  at  last,  but  he  believed  that 
'ere  cove  was  the  devil  ;**  when  the 
woman,  taking  up  the  candle,  open^ 
the  door  of  an  inner  apartment,  and 
entered,  followed  by  Bui  with  uncer- 
tain stepa 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  I 
now  lifted  up  my  head,  and  watched 
them  with  intense  interest.  The 
room  they  entered  was  small,  and 
its  only  furniture  were  a  bed  and  a 
sack.  The  bed  was  peculiar,  con- 
sisting of  two  thick  mattresses,  with- 
out bedclothes,  and  a  complication  of 
ropes,  pulleys,  and  weighta  Presently 
Bill  and  the  woman,  each  seizing  a 
rope,  began  pulling,  and  the  upper 
mattress  slowly  rose.  Heaven  and 
earth  !  what  a  thought  flashed  across 
my  mind  !  I  had  heard  of  such  things 
before— the  unhappy  being,  stupefied 
by  opium,  was  placed  between  two 
mattresses,  and  smothered  so  as  to 

Sroduce  the  appearance  of  natural 
eath,  and  his  twdy  sold  to  the  sur- 
geons! The  sack  was  irresistible 
evidence— it  must  be  so !  I  was  in 
the  company  of  body-snatchers,  and 
was  about  to  be  burked  ! ! ! 

The  thrill  of  horror  which  now 
naturally  passed  through  my  heart, 
did  not  prevent  me  from  seeing  the 
case  in  all  its  philosophic  bearings. 
My  natural  impulse  was,  of  course, 
self-preservation ;  but  still,  as  a 
philosopher,  I  was  bound  to  ooniiider 
also  the  interests  of  tlie  public.  I 
had  every  reason  to  believe  that  mv 
^gans  and  functions  had  become  so 
vitiated  by  the  use  of  opium,  as  to 
JDBure,  to  lihn  who  shou  d  lay^re 

*J»quiry,  this  earthly  tabernacle,  the 


of  an  Opivm-eat^r.  pVt 

diadosnre  of  the  most  iwntTMr 
phenomena.  Had  I  then,  « \ 
citizen,  the  ri^ht  to  wiUduMd  liui 
perishable  frame,  whidi  would  iae«- 
ably  be  dissolved  in  a  few  yean,aii 
peihape  und^  far  less  impcotait  ets- 
ditions  (for  I  mi^fat  leave  off  opin, 
and.  thus  restoring  my  body  to  i 
healthy  condition,  raider  it  oampm- 
tively  valueless),  -when  I  might,  k 
submitting  to  the  fate  designed  fo 
me,  remainfor  ages,  in  ^irits  of  m- 
a  monument  of  opium-eatiiig  I  Tkis 
was  one  view  of  the  caae  ;  but  jw- 
sently,  with  that  clear  Tiewcrfthmp 
which  the  practised  metaphynou 
inevitably  acquires,  I  perceived  ti 
objection.  I  remembered  that  n? 
body  would  probi^ly — nay  certainlr, 
be  sold  to  some  suiigeon  totally  nfr 
acquainted  with  my  person  sb^ 
habits,  and  who  would  therefore  be 
wholly  incompetent  to  explain  the 
remarkable  appearanceB  which  ^ 
section  woula  reveal ;  and  tk 
theories  broached  to  acooont  fo 
them,  being  thus  based  on  mov 
supposition,  might  probably  P«pJ« 
science  instead  of  aovancing  it.  Tb» 
view  of  the  case,  coupl^  with  a  <^ 
sire  to  live  my  appointed  time,  decided 
me,  and  I  took  my  measures  aceon^- 

All  this  time  I  have  1^  Bill  aod 
the  woman  standing  by  the  £itai  M 
where  Death  so  olten  took  his  R- 
pose,  with  the  ropes  in  their  hand& 
Fastening  them  so  as  to  aUow  tiie 
upper  mattress  to  remain  uplifted, 
they  turned  towards  me  ;  but  befo» 
they  did  so,  and  while  I  was  still  kft 
in  almost  complete  obscurity,  I  i^ 
from  my  bottle  of  laudanum  \xA 
their  glasses.    The  perplexity  of  the 
woman,  and  the  drunk^i  aistoiuflli- 
ment  of  Bill,  when,  on  returning  fef 
the  supposed  insensible  victim,  tbey 
found  me  seated  upright  and  cheer- 
fully surveying  them,  have  probably 
never  been  equalled  except  in  that 
remarkable  passage  of  the  literature 
of  my  childhood  when  Mother  Hub- 
bard, having  gone  to  the  undertaJcer^s 
to  buy  a  coffin  for  her  dog  (whom  she 
had  every  reason  to  suppose  dead),  re- 
turns, and  finds  the  presumed  ooipse 
in  a  state  of  cacchination  or  laughter. 
They  were  so  astonished  ' 
I  desired  them  to  ^ 
mechanically  compb' 
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in^  them  in  a  little  speech,  I  proposed 
the  health  of  the  lady  as  a  conyivial 
toast,  and,  tossing  off  my  glass,  invit^ 
them  to  pledge  me.    Totally  bewil- 
dered they  did  so,  and  sat  for  a  time 
staring  at  me,  while  I  watched  them 
■with   calm  certainty.     Well  did  I 
know  the  train  of  symptoms  by  which 
they^  who  dare  to  trespass,  without 
due  initiation  and  neophylism,  on  the 
imperial  domains  of  opium,  approach 
insensibility.  Gradually  their  muscles 
relaxed — ^their  heads  sank— their  in- 
spirations len^hened  and  deepened — 
tall  they  sank  side  by  side  on  the 
floor^  not  in  the  divine  dream  of  the 
qoahfied   practitioner,   but   in   the 
auU  stagnation  of  the  presumptuous 
quack. 

Haying  now  the  field  to  myself, 
and  my  mind  being  relieved  from  the 
sudden  strain,  I  allowed  myself  to 
lapse  into  one  of  those  peculiar  and 
refreehingtrances which  opium  com- 
mands.   The  vision  I  beheld  was  no 
doubt  suggested  by  the  events  of  the 
evening.    aI ethought  that  I  actually 
beheld  mv  body  laid  upon  the  hate- 
ful bed  which,  uplifted  by  countless 
myriads   of  Sqiiabbies  and   Long- 
nosed  Bills,  was  borne  through  the 
air,  while  I,  seeming  to  have  a  separ- 
ate existence  from  the  body  (a  species 
of  duality  I  have  often  observed  in 
these  trances),  was  compelled  to  follow 
and  observe.     After  floating  appa- 
rently for  centuries  through  inmiea- 
Burable  regions   of  space,  the  bier 
was  laid  in  a  vast  hall  surrounded  by 
skeletons,  who  shouted  from  their 
fleshless  jaws,  in  full  chorus,  as  my 
body  was  borne  in,  "  Room  for  the 
Opium-eater  r  and   all  the   echoes 
answered-  ''Room  for  the   Opium- 
eater!" — like  the  peoj)le  answering 
the  priest  in  the  service  of  a  cathe- 
dral   Then  flocked  in,  in  endless 
procession,  all  the  miehty  surgeons 
and  physicians  whom  tne  world  ever 
saw,  h^ed  bv  the  divine  Esculapius 
in  classic  robes,  and  whose  ample 
brows  were  crowned  by  a  chaplet. 
Galen  followed,  and  Hippocrates^ — 
and  Celsus  and  the  wizard-physician 
Cornelius  A^ppa,  and  Garth  and 
Harvey  and  uunter,  with  all  their 
contemporaries,  till  Astley  Cooper 
headed  the  College  of  Surgeons  of 
our  days.  Then  the  doors  were  closed 
with  a  mighty  sound— silence  was 
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proclaimed  by  a  herald— and  the 
whole  procession,  filing  past  the  bier^ 
bowed  to  it  as  an  army  to  its  warrior- 
chief.  Again  the  herald  proclidmed 
silence,  and  the  venerable  Esculapius, 
standing  forth  before  all,  saic^  in 
purest  Attic  Greek,  in  solemn  tones. 
"Let  us  dissect  the  Opium-eater! 
and  all  answered,  "Let  us  dissect 
hiuL" 

Then  the  shadow  of  the  ffreat  father 
of  physic,  approaching  with  reverence 
the  bier,  laid  open  the  temple  of  the 
brain,  when  lo !  there  straightway  is- 
sued forth  such  a  swarm  of  ideas  that 
the  vast  hall  could  not  contain  them. 
Upward  they  floated,  bright  concep- 
tions^ melodious  utterances,  imper- 
ishable images,  unutterable  tnougnte, 
and  thronged  the  atmosphere  m)m 
pavement  to  roof;  while  stUl  from 
that  small  skull  flowed  the  unending 
stream,  like  the  mighty  and  fertilis- 
ing Nile  from  its  foimtain-source. 
Upward  still  they  pressed,  till  their 
accumulation  grew  irresistible— joist 
and  rafter  gave  way  with  a  crashing 
soimd  (it  was  the  triumph  of  mind 
over  matter),  and  forth  floated  the 
joyous  liberated  thoughte  to  their 
Kindred  sky.  And  all  the  multitude 
bowed  down  and  acknowledged  the 
mi^ht  and  majesty  of  genius. 

1  know  not  how  long  the  vision 
occupied,  but  when  I  ceased  to  dream, 
the  candle  was  low  in  the  socket^  or 
rather  the  bottle.  My  compamons 
were  still  prostrate,  and  showed  no 
sign  of  existence  except  their  heavy 
stertorous  breathing.  They  might, 
however,  shortly  recover,  and  I  there- 
fore resolved  to  go  at  once,  while 
they  were  still  insensible  to  my  move- 
ments. Hastily  finishing  the  laud- 
anum which  remained  in  the  bottle. 
I  took  up  the  candle  and  proceeded 
down  stairs. 

I  think  I  had  ^ot  down  about  ten 
stories,  when,  taflng  the  wrong  turn 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  I  opened  the 
door  of  a  room  which  I  foimd  full  of 
lumber  and  straw.  As  I  turned  to 
leave  it,  the  candle  fell  from  the 
bottle  among  the  straw,  which  was 
instantly  in  a  flame.  If  I  had  raised 
an  alarm,  the  question  of  koto  I  hap- 
pened  to  be  there  ?  might  have  arisen, 
which  I  have  already  said  it  did  not 
suit  me  to  answer ;  and  if  I  staid  to 
attempt  to  extinguish  the  flames,  I 
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mi£[ht  fail  to  escape,  for  the  fire  spread 
rapidly.  Hastily  auittiii£[  the  scene, 
I  ran  down  to  the  level  of  the  street, 
and  slipt  silently  away  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

As  the  wind,  rising  by  degrees,  first 
sports  with  the  dead  leaves,  then  rat- 
tles at  the  casements,  till  tile  and  roof- 
tree  go  down  before  the  hurricane, 
so  arose  the  alarm  of  Fike.  First  a 
watchman  shouted — a  chance  pas- 
senger ioined  him ;  those  who  Uved 
on  the  basements  and  ground  floors 
next  issued  forth,  and  the  chorus 
surged  and  swelled  into  a  mighty 
diapason.  Clattering  through  the 
streets  come  the  fire-en^es  on  their 
errand  of  salvation ;  beside  them  run 
the  firemen*  Ckdlant  Phosnix,  brave 
Sun ! — well  done  both  brigades ! .  But 
this  night  your  efforts  shall  be  in 
vain  I  For  see,  the  flames  leap  forth 
at  every  window !  Higher  they  dimb, 
story  after  story,  with  rapid  step. 
They  lick  the  walls— they  swallow 
the  rafters — and  ever  still  their  pro- 
gress is  upward,  like  bright  thoughts 
pointing  heavenward;  while  the  Base 
mortar  and  stones  and  clay,  falling 
inward  like  low  material  natures  try- 
ing to  smother  the  light  of  genius, 
raise  for  a  moment  a  dust,  which 
vanishes,  leaving  the  flames  orighter 
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than  before.    Still  upward !  till  now 
they  have  reached  the  chamber  where 
I  passed  the  night    Bill,  my  pur- 
posed destroyer,  where  art  thoaf — 
where  too  is  thy  partner,  she  who 
sleep  in  thy  bosom  I— shall  she  ever 
agam  repose  there?    Ha,  Squabby, 
not  all  thy  gibes  and  jewellery  can 
avail  thee  now !    See,  the  fire  has  en- 
compassed them — see,  the  shadows, 
hunying  frantically  on  the  ceiling, 
show  that  the  floor  is  in  a  blaze !  And 
now  they  rush  to  the  window.    Even 
at  this  distance  I  recognise  Kll  by 
the  length  of  his  nose  :  he  tears  the 
woman  from  the  window  and  looks 
down.    Shall  he  leap  1  No  !  sixteen 
stories  is  a  height   to    appal   the 
bravest     Destruction  in  m>nt,  de- 
struction in  rear !  to  be  roasted  or 
smashed !— dreadful  the  alternating 
William— vain  the  hope  of  escape! 
And  now  the  problem,    which  he 
dare  not  solve  for  himself,  is  solved 
for  him.    The  woman  from  behind 
casts  her  arms  about  his  neck  with 
frantic  gesture,  and  both  fall  back 
into  the  room.    Higher  rash  the  re 
joicing  and  victorious  flames^  arching 
their  crests  and  crackling  joyously, 
till  the  walls  crumble  and  sinx,  bunr- 
ing  in  their  ruins  the  ashes  of  toe 
Body-snatchers. 


OUB    INDIAN    EMPHLE. 


In  ancient  Rome,  the  triumphal 
processions  that  ever  and  anon  pass- 
ed along  the  Via  Sacra,  "purpling 
the  street,"  served  vividly  to  impress 
the  minds  even  of  the  unthinking 
masses  with  the  f^-reachin^  extent 
and  grandeur  of  the  empire  that  own- 
ed the  sway  of  the  Legions.  Stal- 
wart Angli  and  blue-eyed  Germans, 
— Persians  and  Parthians  from  their 
Orient  hills  and  sands,— a  oueen  from 
lonely  Palmyra,  Jews  torn  from  Jeru- 
salem, dusky  slaves  from  the  Nile, — 
paintings  and  godlike  statues  from 
Ureece,  alternating  with  troops  of 
wild  beasts  of  strange  aspect  or 
startling  bulk  from  the  African  de- 
serts— passed  in  turn  before  the  proud 
eye  of  the  Roman  multitude.  Liv- 
ing symbols  and  brilliant  samples  of 
the  various  provinces  and  conquests 
were  transported  bodily  and  ewiibit- 


ed  solemnly  in  the  Imperial  Citj. 
We  have  a  homelier  way  of  doing 
things  now.     Europe,  as  she  gets 
older,  is  losing  her  r^ard  for  ps^ 
antry.    Far  in  the  depths  of  Scythia, 
indeed— in  a  re^on  then  so  warte 
that  Roman  Legionary  never  P^*^ 
its  soil— we  have  just  witnessed  a  sud- 
den outburst  of  imperial  pageantries, 
with  the  fame  of  whose  ma^iiflceDoe 
Europe  is  still  ringing,  and  which 
find  a  parallel  onfy  m  the  pa^ 
of  Roman  history,  or  in  the  sculp- 
tured processions  of  the  ancient  Em- 
pires of  the  Orient    It  needs  eymhol 
and  ceremony^  and  a  mi^ty  daxzle  at 
Moscow,  to  pierce  the  wastes  of  Mus- 
covite  darkness,  and  make  known  to 
the  dull  unlettered  mujik  the  miffW 
and  resources  of  the  Czar.    But  the 
British  people  know  and  read,  «nd 
their  Qovemment  speaks  to  th^ 
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Bimply  through  blue-books  and  the 
press.  It  is  in  this  unostentatious  way 
that,  to  the  nation  at  large,  is  made 
known  the  condition  of  the  various 
parts  of  our  far-spread  empire.  From 
Canada  and  snowy  Oregon,  from 
Jamaica  and  the  tropical  Islands  of 
the  Gulf,  from  New  Zealand  and 
Australia,  from  India  and  our  settle- 
ments in  the  Pacific,  official  reports 
are  ever  pouring  into  the  little  island 
of  the  North  Atlantic  which  has 
bred  the  lordly  race  that  owns  all 
these  possessions.  These  reports  of 
our  prefects  are  our  true  tnumphal 
processions.  And  if  they  elicit  less 
fervid  emotions  and  lo-pasans  than 
saluted  the  purple  Triumphs  of  the 
Roman  chieis,  tney  at  least  tell  their 
tale  more  clearly  and  to  a  wider  audi- 
ence, and  give  oetter  assurance  that 
the  national  rejoicing  is  not  bestowed 
upon  a  mask,  but  upon  a  reality. 

The  proud  phlegm  natural  to  the 
Briton,  and  the  familiarity  with  suc- 
cess taught  him  by  the  marvellous 
past  of  his  nation,  conspire  to  make 
nim  the  most  impassible  of  men  in 
presence  of  triumphs^  though  suffi- 
ciently impatient  of  failure  or  reverse. 
Silence  with  him  is  approbation.  He 
is  often  most  satisfied  when  he  says 
nothing.  As  long  as  he  is  satisfied, 
he  exhibits  an  incufiference  that  must 
be  provoking  to  those  who  strive  for 
his  regard.  And  if  the  statesmanly 
exploits  be  not  done  within  the  pa- 
rent isle  of  his  race — that  goooly 
nook  wherein  he  has  garnered  up 
wealth  and  power  imtolo,  and  every 
acre,  right,  or  custom  in  which  is 
sacred  in  his  eyes,— but  in  one  of  our 
colonies  or  empires  beyond  the  seas, 
it  is  hopeless  to  expect  from  John 
Bull  the  lightest  mark  of  enthusi- 
asm. Once  Sryear,  and  ^nerally  in 
the  last  days  of  the  session,  there  is 
gone  through  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a  piece  of  work  which  seems 
to  be  regimied  by  every  one  as  a 
bore.  A  gentleman  rises  on  the  Min- 
isterial benches,  and,  undismayed  by 
the  general  secession  of  the  House, 
delivers  a  three  hours'  speech  to  the 
thirty  Members  or  so  who  still  keep 
their  pUces.  At  almost  any  time 
during  the  delivery  of  this  oration 
the  proceedings  could  be  abruptly 
terminated  by  a  "  count-out ;"  but  as 
it  is  not  a  question  of  home  politics, 
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the  Minister  is  allowed  to  bring 
his  len^hy  address  to  a  close.  It 
is  the  Inman  Budget  speech ;  and 
the  House  has  been  listening  to 
a  report  on  the  state  and  prospects 
of  an  empire  one-half  the  size  of 
Europe,  and  comprising  an  eighth 
part  of  the  entire  human  race.  But 
with  the  exception  of  some  Manches- 
ter politician,  who  thinks  that  India 
gx)ws  too  little  cotton^  or  some 
wyer,  who  holds  a  brief  from  a  de- 
posed R^iah,  no  one  rises  to  com- 
ment or  discuss, — the  House  turns 
with  alacrity  to  other  business,  and 
the  speech  is  left  to  be  circulated  and 
criticise  bjr  the  press. 

Our  Indian  Empire  constitutes  so 
vast  a  subject  of  inquiry  that  our 
national  Representatives  may  be  ex- 
cused from  plunging  into  its  abysses, 
so  lon^  as  matters  go  on  smoothly. 
And  tnat  India  does,  on  the  whole, 
progress  favourably,  is  our  honest 
conviction^  as  well  as,  we  conceive, 
a  fair  inference  from  the  seeming 
apathy  of  our  legislators.  In  so  vast 
a  fabnc,  it  is  easy  to  pick  out  a  de- 
fective stone  here  or  there,  or  even 
a  buttress  that  does  not  look  seemly 
by  itself;  but  the  same  things  may 
be  found  at  home,  where  we  have 
been  planning  and  ouilding  and  tak- 
ing down  and  rebuilding  incessantly 
for  generations,  under  much  more 
favourable  circumstances  than  have 
surrounded  the  builders  of  our  foreign 
empire  in  the  East  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, with  the  design  of  defending 
the  East  India  Company's  rule,  or 
of  discussing  moot  points,  that  we 
address  ourselves  to  our  present  sub- 
ject, but  simply  with  the  purpose  of 
passing  in  review  the  leading  features 
of  our  Indian  empire,  as  a  theme 
worthy  of  national  attention,  and  as 
a  groundwork  for  any  criticisms  of 
deteil  which  may  be  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  future. 

British  sway  now  dominates  over 
the  whole  peninsula  of  India.  All 
within  the  outer  girdle  of  mountains, 
formed  by  the  snow-capped  Himala- 
yas and  the  sterile  Suleyman  range, 
British  power  is  supreme  ;  and  from 
Attock  m  the  north-west,  to  Comorin 
in  the  south,  two  thousand  miles  of 
territory  own  the  guardianship  of 
the  Viceroy  of  England.  But  here, 
on  the  very  threshold,  a  grave  error 
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may  be  committecL  if  we  do  not  du- 
crimiiuite.  The  defence  and  imperial 
goyernment  of  the  whole  of  India 
rests  with  Britain,  but  British  IndiiL 
the  territories  actually  taxed  and 
directly  ruled  by  us,  comprises  only 
half  the  Peninsula.  In  round  num- 
bers, 690,000  square  miles  and  a 
hundred  millions  of  people  are 
directly  under  British  mle;  while 
670,000  square  miles,  and  fifty  mil- 
lions of  people,  are  ruled  by  Native 
princes,  protected  for  the  most  part, 
mtemaily  as  well  as  extemallyj  by 
the  Company,  but  contributing  httle 
or  nothing  to  the  treasury  at  Cal- 
cutta. The  consequence  of  this  is, 
speaking  generally,  that  we  have  to 
provide  for  the  defence  and  imperial 
government  of  the  whole  of  India, 
while  we  draw  the  revenues  of  only 
half  of  it.  We  need  not  wonder, 
then,  that  the  Indian  revenue  should 
at  times  &11  short  of  the  chaiges 
upon  it;  or  that  the  large  surpluses 
occasionally  acquired  by  the  Mogul 
Emperors,  rulin(^  despotically  over 
the  entire  penmsula,  should  be 
looked  for  in  vain  under  the  present 
regime.  Moreover,  not  only  are  the 
revenues  of  hfdf  of  India  still  exempt- 
ed from  our  control,  but  the  acquisi- 
tion of  many  portions  of  our  present 
territories  has  been  accompanied  by 
obligations  so  onerous,  as  to  be  credi- 
table rather  to  the  generosity  than 
the  wisdom  of  our  Indian  rulers.  It 
will  hardly  be  credited  by  the  Eng- 
lish public,  that  a  million  and  a  hidf 
sterhng  is  annually  due  from  the  sore- 
pressed  Indian  treasury  to  a  dozen 
deposed  Nawabs  and  R%)ahs  and  their 
&milies,  or  to  the  descendants  of  the 
same  for  ever, — unless  by  good  for- 
time  they  become  extinct.  All  of 
these  men  (except  the  King  of  Delhi) 
were  mere  mushroom  princes,  — 
creatures  of  yesterday,  coimting 
sometimes  but  a  single  generation  of 
brief-lived  authority,— men  who  had 
raised  themselves  to  the  musnud  by 
rebellion,  assassination,  or  the  sworo, 
— representatives  of  no  nationality, 
and  liable  at  any  time  to  be  sup- 
planted in  the  same  way  as  they 
rose.  They  never  dreamt  of  pension- 
ing or  paying  tribute  to  their  prede- 
cessors ;  and  had  we.  when  we  esta- 
blished ourselves  in  tneir  stead  by  as 
good  a  title  as  ever  they  poBseBBod, 
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treated  them  in  a  smilar  &daaa, 
tiiey  could  have  had  little  reason  to 
complain.  Policy,  indeed,  in  sonie 
cases,  demanded  that  we  fihoald 
soften  their  descent  from  the  moi- 
nud,  and  generosity  dictated  a  ami- 
lar  course  :  but  deaily  the  peoooai 
given  ougnt  not  to  have  been  fiv 
all  time,  but  in  the  shape  of  terminabie 
and  decreasing  annuitiea.  And  irim 
we  find  X160.000  still  paid  to  the 
descendant  ot  Meer  Jamer,  a  mode 
Nawab  of  Bengal  created  by  cat- 
selves,  (!)  besides  ;£dO,000  to  tiie  toi- 
lies  of  former  Nawabe  of  the  saae 
province,— ;Cl  16,000  to  the  deseea- 
dant  of  the  Nawab  of  the  Caostie, 
a  functicmaiT  likewise  created  by 
ourselves.— £118,000  to  the  descen- 
dant of  tne  I^jah  <^  Ta^jore,  a  petty 
militaiy  chief,— ;C64,000  to  the  Ubd- 
lies  of  Hyder  and  Tippoo,  descen- 
dants of  an  upstart  usurper,  and  oar 
bitterest  enemy,  who  fougnt  to  ^ 
last,  and  with  whom  no  terms  wwe 
made, — and  other  suchlike  pensksis 
— we  naturally  regret  that  the  vesk- 
ness  of  the  Company  should  in  ihm 
times  have  been  so  great,  or  its  (&• 
crimination  so  little,  as  to  have  bur- 
dened the  future  with  such  deplor- 
able obligations,  which  hamper  oiff 
empire,  and  for  the  sake  of  an  oo- 
worthy  few,  lay  a  million  and  a  Wi 
of  needless  taxation  upon  the  bacb 
of  our  Indian  subjects. 

Nothing  can  be  done  withoat 
money.  Therefore,  b^ore  considtf- 
ing  what  progress  nas  been  made  in 
improving  the  social,  industritl,  w 
poutical  condition  of  our  Inditf 
empire,  it  behoves  us  to  see  what  Me 
the  "  ways  and  means  **  at  the  dii- 
posal  of  the  Indian  GovernmeDt 
At  present,  the  gross  revenue  of  firit- 
ish  India  amounts  in  round  nnn^ 
bers  to  twenty-nine  millions  steriingj 
from  which  must  be  deducted  the 
charges  of  collection,  amounting  to 
about  four  millions,  and  the  penaoss 
to  native  rainces  and  other  assagD- 
ments  under  treaties,  amounting  to 
two  and  a  half  millions,— leaving  • 
net  revenue  fix>m  all  our  present  pofl; 
sessions  of  twenty-two  and  a  Mf 
millions.  Three-fifths  of  the  whole 
of  this  net  revenue  is  derived  fiftwj 
the  land-tax  and  excise  (the  latter  of 
these  yielding  only  Jl,000,000),— 
one-seventh  mm  opium,  and  one- 
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ninth  from  salt ;  customs  and  stamps 
yield  about  six  per  cent  more ;  and 
the  remainder  is  made  up  of  various 
imposts,  ordinary  and  extraordinary, 
the  produce  of  which  is  trifling  com- 
pared with  their  cost  of  collection. 
Of  the  expenditure,  the  military 
establishment  alone  consumes  about 
fifty-six  per  cent,  and  the  marine 
about  two  per  cent :  the  civil  admi- 
nistration costs  aoout  twenty-five 
per  cent,  the  home  establishments 
about  three  per  cent,  and  fourteen 
per  cent  goes  for  the  interest  of 
money  expended  in  acouiring  the 
country,— oeing  dividend  on  stock 
and  the  interest  of  the  Debt.  The 
three  Presidencies  contribute  in  very 
different  measures  to  the  revenue. 
The  Bengal  presidency — including 
the  North-west  Provinces,  Oude,  and 
the  Pui\jab — ^with  a  net  revenue  of 
sixteen  millions,  yields  a  surplus  of 
fuUv  five  and  a  haUr  millions ;  Madras, 
with  a  net  revenue  of  three  and  a 
quarter  millions,  gives  a  surplus  of 
half  a  million  *  and  Bombav,  with  a 
net  revenue  or  two  and  a  naif  mil- 
lions, shows  a  deficit  of  a  third  of  a 
million.  Ben^  is  thus  seen  to  be 
the  most  paying  of  the  three  presi- 
dencies ^  but  as  the  opium-tax  may 
be  considered  rather  as  an  imperiu 
than  a  local  source  of  revenue,  and 
as  two  and  a  half  millions  sterling  of 
this  tax  is  raised  in  Bengal,  this 
amount  ought  to  be  deducted  in 
comparing  nie  profitableness  of  the 
separate  presidencies ;  and  a  deduc- 
tion of  more  than  three-quarters  of 
a  million  must  on  the  same  account 
be  made  from  the  revenue  of  Bom- 
bay. Madras  grows  no  opium,  and 
contributes  not  so  far  short  of  its 
fidr  share  of  revenue ;  but  Bombay 
is  in  every  respect  the  chief  source  of 
loss.  The  public  debt  of  India 
amounts  to  about  forty-eight  mil- 
lions, and  there  is  also  a  bond  debt 
at  home  of  four  millions, — and  the 
interest  upon  these  forms  an  annual 
charge  on  the  revenue  of  two  and  a 
quarter  millions. 

The  revenue  of  our  Indian  empire 
appears  small  when  compared  with 
tnat  of  Great  Britain ;  but  if  there  be 
deducted  firom  each  the  amount  of 
its  public  debt,  it  will  be  found  that 
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the  available  revenue  of  the  two 
coimtries  is  not  very  dissimilar  in 
amount.  The  ^reat  difference  be- 
tween the  financial  state  of  the  two 
empires  does  not  consist  in  the 
larger  revenue  eiyoyed  by  the  British 
(Government  in  ordinary  times,  but 
in  the  capacitv  of  the  United  King- 
dom to  greatly  increase  its  revenue 
on  extraordinaij  occasions,  whereas 
our  Indian  temtories  cannot  do  so. 
The  enormous  amount  of  realised 
wealth  in  the  British  Isles  forms  a 
reservoir  firom  which  large  dr^lU 
may  be  made  by  the  Government  in 
extraordinaiy  times;  but  there  is 
little  accumulated  wealth  in  India, 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  having 
just  enough  to  procure  themselves 
the  means  of  existence.  Hence  the 
amazing  elasticit;^  of  Britain's  finan- 
ces compared  with  those  of  India, 
or  indeed  with  those  of  any  other 
country. 

In  ordinary  times  the  Indian  re- 
venue is  equal  to  the  charges  upon 
it ;  and  the  Public  Debt  has  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  extraordinaiy  ex- 
penses of  war.  Wars — wars  forced 
upon  us  and  inevitable— while  add- 
ing new  provinces  to  our  empire, 
have  been  the  great  impediments  to 
our  financial  progress.  But  it  is 
childish  to  expect  to  get  an  empire 
without  having  to  pay  for  it.  The 
first  Burmese  war,  m  1824-6,  of 
itself  cost  fifteen  millions  of  money. 
In  1835-6,  at  the  close  of  Lord  Ben- 
tinck's  p^u^ful  administration,  the 
financial  embarrassment  produced 
bv  the  Bunnese  war  had  been  allay- 
ea,  and  there  was  a  surplus  of  near- 
hr  a  million  and  a  half.  '*  In  the 
following  vear,  the  suiplus  was  a 
million  ana  a  quarter ;  m  the  next, 
three-quarters  of  a  million.  In  the 
next  year  (1838-9)  the  surplus  had 
altogether  disappeared,  and  the 
awkward  word  'deficit*  appeared 
in  the  accounts.  Then  came  the 
Affirhan  war.    A  British  army  was 

Susned  across  the  Indus ;  and  the 
eficit  for  the  year  1839-40  reached 
the  alarming  amount  of  more  than 
two  millions  sterling.  From  this 
time  to  the  year  1848-9  there  has 
been  an  average  deficiency  of  a  mil- 
lion and  a  hau*  aryear.**  *    In  conse- 


*  Caxfbbll*s  Mpdem  Iitdia,  p.  439. 
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quence,  the  Debt,  which  was  under    of  Indian  finance,  one  must  ^^ 
tnirty    millions    in    1836,    reached  "   "  "         '  -"« 


rty  millions  in  1836, 
nearly  forty-seven  millions  in  1850. 
In  the  following  year  a  surplus  re- 
appeared, to  the  extent  of  half  a 
million,  and  a  similar  surplus  was 
obtained  in  1852-3  :  but  in  the  three 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  theiL 
there  has  been  incurred  a  deficit  of 
nearly  six  millions.  This  deficit, 
however,  unlike  its  predecessors,  is 
no  loss ;  for  it  has  been  occasioned 
by  the  Grovemment  expenditure  on 
public  works,  which  will  soon  be 
sources  of  profit  to  the  State,— and 
also  by  paying  off  a  portion  of  the 
Indian  Debt,  on  occasion  of  the 
conversion  of  the  Five-per-cent  loan 
into  Three-and-a-half  per  cents.  To 
show  the  true  state  of  the  case,  we 
raav  mention  that  the  estimated 
dencit  for  the  current  year  (1856-7) 
is  jCl,635,520,  while  the  amount  to 
be  expended  on  public  works  is 
-^1,734.000:  so  that,  but  for  this 
profitaole  outlay  on  public  works, 
the  yearly  revenue  would  more  than 
equal  the  yearly  expenditure. 

The  revenues  of  every  country 
fluctuate  from  ^ear  to  year,  both  in 
the  mass  and  m  detail ;  and  this  is 


stand  the  people  wd  coonliy.  ^^ 
we  find  the  great  mass  of  the  pe^ 
eating  nothing  but  maize  or  n£t,ai 
wearing  nothing  but  a  oottGa  m 
round  their  miadle,  the  impote^ 
of  excise  or  customs  will  be  »pp^ 
rent,  and  the  r^rettable  neceacy 
for  a  salt-tax  will  be  b^«r  m^- 
stood.     When  we  find  throw^c 
India  a   general    absence  of  m? 
fortunes  and  a  wealthy  middle-cba 
it  becomes  obvious  that  a  tax  on  p 
perty  would  be  out  of  place.  A^ 
finaUy,  the  remarkable  adheiaiceii 
the  people  to  ancient  practice,  ssu 
their  unconquerable  aversion  todira? 
taxation,  are  facts  which  solve  ^n* 
of  the  mystery,  and  show  that  inet^ 
tinning  the  taxative  ^atem  yb^- 
we  found  in  operation  in  India, »? 
acted  not  only  from  neoeswtv,  te 
on  the  whole  for  the  best    hm 
ceeding  to  the  empire  of  India, »? 
found  no  tahvla  rasa  whereoD  5 
write  what  we  pleased,  but  a  texa- 
tive  system  which  in  its  general  fo^ 
tures  had  been  in  operation  for  tr^ 
thousand  years.    The  very  slop® 
of  our  progress  to  supremacy,— pew 
porating  at  intervak  here  a  distriti 


especially  the  case  with  India  at  pre-    and  there  a  province — ^prevented  tk 
sent,  owmg  to  the  recent  acquisitions    adoption  of  any  comprehensive  o^eitf 


of  territory  there.  Accordingly,  in 
our  ejgKJsition  of  its  finances,  we  nave 
not  adnered  to  the  exact  items  of  any 
particular  yearns  budget.  Our  figures 
are  approximative  merely,  —  being 
designed  to  convey  to  the  reader  a 
general  idea  of  the  Indian  finances, 
without  plunging  him  into  a  host  of 
wearisome  and  i)erplexing  details. 
What  cannot  fail  to  strike  the 
mind,  and  perhaps  excite  the  cu- 
riosity of  even  a  cursory  reader  of 
the  preceding  statement,  is  the  wide- 
ly different  nature  of  the  Indian 
taxes  from  those  customary  in  Eu- 
rope. A  land-tax.  for  instance,  yield- 
ing more  than  naif  of  the  entire 
nweiuie,  is  something  strange  to  us 
in  Europe,  -so  is  a  salt-tax  yielding 
tiirtM^  niillions,  and  an  opium-tax 
yioKling  four  and  a  half  millions ; 
while  the  trifle  derived  from  the 
customs  and  excise  (not  two  millions 
in  all),  and  the  total  absence  of  in- 
come-tax, house-tax,  &c.,  are  arrange- 
ments equally  novel  and  enviaWe. 
To  understand  these  peculiar  features 


founded  on  European  notions  d  a^ 
ministration.  And  in  this  fiw?*  '*^ 
the  key  to  our  succesa  For  had  wt 
instead  of  falling  in  with  the  cnsto? 
and  spirit  of  the  country,  preaninp- 
tuously  introduced  a  new  systm 
fabricated  according  to  our  Ed^ 
ideas  of  administrative  perfection, ▼? 
should  have  shocked  so  many  prq^- 
dices,  and  infringed  so  many  n^ife 
that  the  empire  of  India  would  na^ 
crumbled  under  our  grasp. 

When  the  British  first  began  tfe 
work  of  administration  in  their  In- 
dian territories,  the  most  novel  and 
perplexing  feature  that  presented  it- 
self to  them  was  the  relation  of  the 
Government  and  people  to  the  soil 
The  great  mass  of  the  population  are 
entirely  dependent  for  support  upon 
the  land.  The  means  of  existent* 
are  easily  procurable  in  India :  the 
warmth  of  the  climate,  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  and  the  simple  wants  ol 
the  people,  combine  to  make  living 
a  much  easier  thing  there  than  wito 
us.  There  are  there  no  poor-rates,  by 
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which  with  us  the  prosperous  are 
made  to  support  the  destitute ;  but 
the  land,  to  the  cultivation  of  which 
the  masses  have  from  time  inmiemo- 
rial  devoted  themselves,  is  (speaking 
generallv)  refi;arded  as  a  vast  raw 
material  for  the  manufacture  of  which 
into  the  means  of  support  every  fa- 
cility is  given.  The  common  law  or 
xxaa^  of  India  has  from  the  most 
ancient  times  established  a  species  of 
Tenant-right,  in  virtue  of  which  no 
peasant  can  be  dispossessed  of  his 
ground  as  lon^  as  he  j)ays  the  rent, 
— and  even  this  rent  is  no  arbitrary 
thing,  but  is  regulated  by  what  is 
called  the  "  Per^nnah  rates,"  or  rate 
usual  in  the  district  Thus  land  is 
not  such  an  absolute  property  there 
as  with  ua  In  truth,  landed  pro- 
perty in  India  confers  a  right  rather 
to  the  rent  than  to  the  soil  itself; 
and  any  sale  of  land,  while  transfer- 
ring the  rent,  cannot  dispossess  the 
cultivatora  As  long  as  tine  cultiva- 
tors pay  the  rent,  there  can  be  no 
"evictions,"  neither  can  the  proprie- 
tor interfere  to  defraud  the  tenant  of 
the  benefit  of  the  improvements  he 
has  effected.  This  is  tne  general  rule, 
and  is  what  should  be  universally; 
unfortunately  in  some  districts,  espe- 
cially Lower  Bengal,  our  ignorance  of 
Indian  usages  led  us  to  establish  an 
order  of  things  by  which  the  ri^rhts  of 
the  people  have  been  permitted  to  be 
infringed  to  a  most  regrettable  ex- 
tent So  much  for  the  relation  of  the 
Cultivators  to  the  soiL  The  relation 
of  the  Proprietors  to  the  land  opens 
to  us  fresh  novelties.  There  are  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  proprietorship.  First, 
there  is  the  Zemmdaree  tenure,  or 
laige-property  system,  where  a  large 
extent  of  grouna  is  owned  (or  rather 
its  rents  drawn)  by  a  single  indi- 
vidual,— or  by  two  or  three  joint- 
owners,  who  make  no  division  of  the 
estate,  but  simply  draw  frtu^onai 
portions  of  the  rent ;  and  these  Ze- 
mindars hold  their  properties  on  con- 
dition of  paying  a  certain  amount  of 
land -revenue  to  the  Government 
Secondly,  there  is  the  Ryotwaree  sjrs- 
tem,  bv  which  the  cultivator  is  like- 
wise tne  proprietor;  or  rather,  under 
which  there  is  no  middleman  or 
quasi-proprietor  between  the  peasant 
and  the  Uovemment,  and  the  former 
pays  rent  in  the  form  of  land-tax 
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directly  to  the  latter.  Thirdly,  there 
is  the  Putteedaree  or  village-commu- 
nity system, — the  most  interesting  of 
all,  but  whidi  requires  a  word  of 
explanation.  Although  the  people  of 
India  are  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  agricultural  and  (but  in  a  much 
lesser  degree)  to  pastoral  pursuits, 
there  is  not  a  ruralpopulation  in  our 
sense  of  the  word.  Their  habitations 
are  not  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
countrjr,  but  are  always  massed  to- 
gether in  towns  and  villages ;  and  to 
each  village  a  certain  district  is  at- 
tached. This  cireungacent  district 
is  owned  by  and  allotted  amongst  the 
members  of  the  village-community, — 
not  now  equally^  indeed;  for  unaer 
every  form  of  society,  save  those  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  Utopia^  it  is  found 
that  perpetual  equality  is  impossible, 
and  that  land,  like  everything  else, 
tends  to  accumulate  in  me  h^ds  of 
the  able  and  industrious,  and  to  melt 
away  from  the  lazy  or  stupid.  More- 
over, in  many  of  these  village-com- 
munities, there  exists  a  species  of 
oligarchy,  composed  of  one  or  more 
leading  uimilies,  evidently  the  de- 
scendimts  of  conquerors  or  dominant 
interlopers  in  ancient  times,  who  are 
now  the  quasi-proprietor&  and  draw 
the  rents  of  the  village-lanos.  In  these 
Putteedaree  districts  the  owners, 
though  themselves  cultivators,  sel- 
dom cultivate  the  whole  of  their 
respective  portions :  the  remainder, 
parcelled  into  allotments,  is  let  to  the 
"  common  herd**  of  ryots  resident  in 
the  vilhtfe, — and  partly  also  to  ryots 
who  belong  to  other  villages,  and 
who  (unlike  the  resident  ryots)  are 
mere  tenants-at-wiU,  because  having 
no  **  settlement  **  in  that  community. 
Each  cultivator  bears  his  share  m 
the  (Government  assessment  of  the 
village-district,  which  is  collected  by 
the  Fotail  or  head  of  the  community, 
with  whom  alone  the  Government 
deals. — the  community  being  ulti- 
mately liable  for  the  default  of  any 
of  its  members. 

Such  are  the  three  modes  of  Land- 
settlement  in  India.  The  Ryotwaree 
system  prevails  in  Madras  and  Bom- 
hajf  the  Zemindaree  in  Bengal  Proper, 
and  the  Putteedaree  in  the  north- west- 
em  provincea  Each  has  its  peculiar 
defects  and  advantages.  The  defect  of 
the  Ryotwaree  system  is^  that  when 
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bad  seasons  or  other  calamities  visit  And  it  has 
the  lands,  then  remission,  and  not  only 
remission,  but  actual  assistance  from 
the  Government,  becomes  necessaiy 
to  keep  the  ryot  from  ruin^  and  to 
enable  him  to  labour  eflfectively  for 
the  future :  all  which  requires  an 
amount  of  minute  superintendence,  by 
upright  and  zealous  men,  such  as  it 
is  impossible  for  any  Grovemment  to 
aflford  Otherwise  the  Ryotwaree  sys- 
tem would  be  the  most  perfect  of 
any.  The  other  two  ^stems,  while 
not  possessing  some  of  the  advantages 
of  tne  Ryotwaree  tenure,  at  least 
escape  its  great  defect ;  because  they 
bring  into  play  an  intermediate  class, 
having  a  permanent  interest  in  the  soil, 
whose  profits  enable  them  to  accu- 
mulate capital  and  lay  it  out  in  aid 
of  the  ryots  when  necessary.  Such 
a  class  is  the  Zemindars,  and  also  the 
Potails  and  members  of  the  village- 
communities.  The  latter  or  Puttee- 
daree  svstem,  though  not  universally 
adoptable,  appears  to  us  the  best; 
for,  while  relieving  the  (Government 
of  much  trouble,  and  leaving  each 
community  to  manage  its  own  affairs, 
under  it  the  right  of  the  cultiva- 
tor is  recorded  and  respected,  so 
as  to  prevent  rack-renting  on  the 
part  or  the  proprietors.  The  Ze- 
mindaree  S3rstem  has  not  prevent- 
ed rack-renting :  and  moreover,  the 
valuation  of  lana  having  been  perma- 
nently^^ in  Bengal,  and  not  liable 
to  revision  at  intervals  of  years  as  is 
the  case  elsewhere,  the  Gfovemment 
unduly  loses  thereby.  It  must  be 
allowed,    however,    that    a    much 

Ctor  extent  ot  land  has  been 
ight  into  cultivation  under  the 
Zomindaree  system  than  under  the 
others ;  so  that,  if  the  Government  has 
been  a  loser,  there  has  at  least  been  an 
important  accumulation  of  capital  in 
private  hands.  Every  traveller  is 
Btruck  with  the  thriving  aspect  of  the 
Bengal  districts  where  this  system 

Srevails.  The  jungle  has  entu^ly 
isappeared ;  and  a  man  may  go 
for  miles  in  any  direction  east  and 
north  of  Calcutta,  and  see  plains 
succeeding  to  plains  where  there  is 
not  one  b^^ah  of  unproductive  soil 


^- 

be^i    asked,— 'h:; 

Mr  to  say  that  ail  these  raoks  m  - 
independent  of  the  Perp^oalSc^  ; 
ment  1**    Not  all  c^  them,  omiBh  ; 
but  many  of   them  are  aa;  for^ 
provinces     where    that    setdcBOE 
was  introduced  were  the  most  tkn-  ij 
ing  in    India, — thej  have  o^iffH 
nearly  a  oentair-  of  unbroka  ptti% 
— their  natural   fertili^  is  rewit 
able,  and    they    can    diroemeTii 
the  costly  system  of  aztinc»i  m^ 
tion« 

The  great  moot  point  reepet^ 
the  Zemindaree  system  is  tiie  ma^: 
in  which  it  atfects  the  lyots  ^ 
peasantry.  Some  able  men  mas- 
tain  that  the  peasantry  of  B^ 
''  cannot  be  said  to  be  more  maau^ 
than  the  peasantry  of  any  other  pc 
of  the  world  :"♦  while  othen,  Witt  ac 
least  equal  snow  of  reason,  mastis 
the  reverse.  These  latter  urge,*"  tk£ 
although  many  classes  in  Bai^ 
noore  especially  artiaans,  shopkemi^ 
gardeners,  and  money-dealerB,  n^ 
prospered  under  our  role,  tbej» 
santryhave  been  raised  but  littiepa 
their  ancient  state  of  de^Fadatka: 
and  in  some  districts  they  h.^ 
been  reduced  to  a  condition  whii^  » 

Eractically  pauperism."  t  One  oftfee 
itest  and  most  competent  writers <s 
this  point  takes  this  latter  view,  td 
adds— "The  low  condition  <rf  tk 
cultivators  is  borne  out  by  the  coi- 
tinued  prevalence  of  the  crime/ 
dakoity,  or  robbery  by  fluigsy  vi^ 
open  violence,  in  spite  of  great  ii&- 
provements  in  the  police  and  constta^ 
attention  to  it.  Now,  this  crime  h» 
entirely  disappeared  in  the  Nortfr- 
west  Rovinces  since  the  new  settle- 
ment, which  secured  to  the  caiti>at- 
ing  lyots  moderate  and  fair  reot& 
It  is  evident  that  where  there  is  & 
regular  government  and  police,  and 
yet  predatory  crimes  cannot  be 
checked,  the  cause  must  lie  in  tli^ 
misery  and  desperation  of  a  \»sp 
class  of  the  community.  At  le^ 
this  must  be  evident  to  men  ixw^ 
with,  and  accustomed  to  analyse,  the 
workings  of  (Government"  J  We 
observe  from  the  last  Overland  vad 
that  the  missionaries  in  Calcutta  liave 


*  ^OMWd  Rettew,  f  Calcutta  Correspondent  of  the 

t  An  Account  of  ike  LancURevenue  of  Britieh  India.     By  F. 
late  Member  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  North-west  Proyinoes.  P.  33 
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petitiooed  the  Govemor-Gkneral  for 
a  commission  of  inguiiy  into  the 
matter ;  and  as  the  missionaries  have 
a  profound  acquaintance  with  the 
people^  and  are  the  only  class  to 
whom  the  peasantry  will  speak  open- 
ly, and  also  as  they  are.  as  a  rule, 
strong  supporters  of  the  (tovemment. 
we  anticiiMite  that  their  prayer  will 
begranteo.  No  Government  can  part 
with  the  obligation  to  secure  right  and 
justice  for  its  subjects.  And  certainly, 
if  there  be  oppression,  it  exists  in  op- 
position to  tne  wish,  and  even  to  the 
enactments,  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment The  ''perpetual  settlement," 
as  made  by  liora  Comwallis,  pro- 
vided that  the  ryots  should  not  pav 
higher  rents  than  the  Pergunnah 
rates,— t.  «.,  the  customary  though 
variable  rates  of  rent  on  particuEtf 
soils  and  produce,  previdling  in  the 
district.— and  that  beyond  the  rent 
they  snould  pay  nothing.  "  These 
lawBu**  says  Mr  Kobinson,  ^  are  still 
on  tne  statute-book,  though,  to  the 
flpreat  detriment  of  uie  country^  they 
have  not,  from  the  want  of  siuQcient 
machineiy,  and  sufficient  knowledge 
in  the  early  administrators,  been 
carried  out."  *  In  truth,  in  the  early 
part  of  our  Indian  aoministration 
we  were  but  groping.  And  it  could 
not  be  otherwise :  for  the  country, 
the  language,  ana  the  habits  of  tne 
people  were  aiike  strange  to  us;  and 
moreover,  owing  to  the  long  preva- 
lence of  adverse  circumstances,  we 
found  the  native  municipal  institu- 
tions and  territorial  usages  in  some 
measure  obscured,  and  the  popula- 
tion themselves  in  an  abnormal  con- 
dition. 

Having  premised  these  thingB,  let 
us  now  oehold  the  Administrative 
System  of  British  India,— the  mighty 
fabric  of  power  which  we  have 
reared  upon  the  Indian  plains,  and 
which  holds  together  an  empire 
which  extends  everywhere  from  the 
Himalayas  to  the  sea. 

Webave  seen  that  one-half  of  the 
net  revenue  of  India  is  absorbed  by 
its  military  establishments.  A  vast 
host  of  nearlv  350,000  fighting  men 
is  maintained,  to  guard  this  empire 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  million  souls 
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from  internal  troubles  or  exter- 
nal attack.  Of  this  force  forty-four 
thousand  are  i)ure  British  troops, 
while  the  remainder  are  Sq)oys  or 
native  trooi)s.  The  main  body  of 
this  army  is  massed  in.  or  ever 
ready  to  move  towards,  tne  Pumab 
and  north-western  provinces,  as  tms 
is  the  quarter  where  offensive  or  de- 
fensive movements  will  be  most  re- 
quired. The  British  troops  are  the 
«dt  of  our  vast  Indian  army.  They 
are  to  it  what  Alexander's  serried 
Macedonians  were  to  his  more  nu- 
merous arra^r  of  smrited  but  un- 
steady Asiatics.  The  most  over- 
powering odds  or  the  most  dreadfrd 
cannonade  will  hardly  make  British 
troops  recoil  They  may  be  excelled 
as  regards  flash  and  etan,  but  for 
solidify,  bottom,  and  a  courage  that 
never  wavers,  they  are  incompar- 
able. Hence  their  great  value  as  a 
nucleus  to  an  Asiatic  host,  which 
is  constitutionally  more  liable  to 
sudden  panics.  But  drilled  and  led 
as  it  is  by  British  officers,  our  Sepoy 
army  is  second  only  to  the  best  Eu- 
ropean troops..  Its  composition  is 
remarkable.  Natives  of  all  parts  of 
India — of  all  tribes — of  all  castes, 
are  to  be  found  in  its  ranks.  The 
races  who  most  stoutly  opposed  us— 
Rohillas,  R^poots,  Seikhs,  Mahrat- 
tas- now  muster  most  numerously 
under  our  bannera  Indeed  this  is  a 
part  of  our  policy ;  and  so,  when  an 
enemv  is  defeated,  or  a  province  an- 
nexed, the-  native  troops,  instead  of 
being  permitted  to  wander  about  in 
predatory  bands,  are  furnished  with 
congenial  and  well-paid  employment 
in  the  service  of  the  Company.  Our 
Indian  army,  however,  is  not  a  mere 
engine  of  war.  Rightly  considered, 
it  will  be  seen  to  oe  a  powerful  in- 
strument for  leavening  with  European 
ideas  the  massof  the  people.  A  perma- 
nent body  of  above  300,000  men,  ex- 
clusive of  the  host  of  camp-followers, 
all  of  them  with  relatives  and  friends, 
many  of  them  with  families,  cannot 
fidl  to  spread  widely  the  glimmering 
of  new  ideas  they  have  acquired  from 
contact  with  the  Europeans;  and 
although  such  influence  may  be  but 
feeble,  continued  from  year  to  year, 


•  An  AecautU  of  the  Land-Revenue  of  BritUh  India.     By  F.  H.  Robdisov,  late 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Revenoe,  North-west  Prorinoea    P.  S3»    London :  1856. 
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from  generation  to  veneration,  it 
must  tell  visibly  at  kst  upon  the 
native  communi^. 

The  sword  and  the  pen  together 
rule  mankind.  Along  with  the  Army 
must  go  the  Civil  Service.  This  also 
constitutes  a  numerous  body ;  and, 
like  the  army,  its  composition  pre- 
sents the  spectocle  of  a  targe  body  of 
natives  filling  the  lower  posts  and 
supplying  the  menial  or  mechanical 
agency,  headed  hj  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  Europeans.  Bo- 
fore  describing  the  Civil  Service,  we 
must  explain  the  difference  between 
the  Regulation  and  non-Regulation 
provinces  of  our  Indian  emuire.  The 
former,  consisting  of  our  older  terri- 
tories, are  governed  by  regularly 
enacted  and  published  laws,  com- 
mencing with  the  Comwallis  code. 
These  provinces  are  administered  ex- 
clusively by  the  Civil  Service,  and  no 
exceptions  can  be  made  in  revenue  or 
judicial  matters  to  the  strict  letter  of 
the  law.  The  non-Regulation  pro- 
vinces are  those  acquired  in  more  re- 
cent times  (since  the  beginning  of 
the  century),  to  which  the  regular 
code  has  not  been  applied^  and  which 
are  governed  simpW  by  instructions 
from  the  Governor-General.  Officers 
of  the  Army,  as  well  as  members  of 
the  Civil  Service,  are  eligible  for  ad- 
ministrative appointments  in  these 
latter  territories  (which  include  the 
Puiyab,  Scinde,  Oude,  <fec.);  and  in 
these  the  roirit  of  the  law  is  more 
regarded  than  the  letter,  so  that 
exceptional  cases  are  more  easily 
met  than  in  the  Regulation  pro- 
vinces. We  may  also  explain  that 
of  the  two  classes  of  which  the  Civil 
Service  iscomposed— namely, the  Co- 
venanted and  iJncovenanted— the  for- 
mer and  much  higher  class  are  nomi- 
nated at  first  by  the  Company  (t.  <?. 
Court  of  Directors),  and  are  trained  in 
ftnd  sent  out  from  England ;  while  the 
Uncovenantedmembers  areappointed 
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by  the  (Jovemmeiit  in  Indo,  ai 
consist  principal] J  of  natives^tkq^ 
containmg'  alao  a  confliderabk  wm 
ber  of  Eim>peaiis  and  half-^astei* 
At  the  top  of  the  pyramid  d  b 
Civil  Service    stands  t^e  Sapm 
Government,  and  the  8ubordiiate& 
vemments  of  Hdadias  and  Boalv 
with  their  respectiTe  coondk,  bkf 
tariats,  boarda,  &c.     Then  comet! 
judges,  magistrates,  and  ooDecton 
the  various  districts^  with  their  *'m 
tants  **— all  belon^^in^  to  tiie  oorf^ 
anted  service,    or   to   offioen  tak^ 
from  the  army  for  cirii  duties ;  ^ 
deput^-madstrates     and    ooUectcs 
inferior  judges,  and  Tehfieddan.:< 
longing  to  the   uncoTenanted  c^ 
and  cmefly  nativea      In  the  Bord 
western    provinces,     Madras,    t&i 
Bombay,  the  offices  of   ma^iflds: 
and  collector  are  xadted  in  ooe  (^ 
son,  who  is  of  the  same  rank  t^: 
pay  as  the  judge — in  north-wt&ei 
India,  indeed,  the  former  is  the  hkt 
important  presouage  ;    bat  in  B& 
gal,  the  magistrate  and  the  co^*x 
are  separate  officers — the  forma  br- 
ing nearer  to  a  police  magistrat^^' 
the  latter  to  a  mere  revenne-iwerm 
— ^while  the  judge   is  im  oflkff  •' 
lugher  gnui&    (hir  Indian  teirO'^ 
ries  are  divided  into  about  160  ^ 
tricts  or  prefectures.     These  dirtrictt 
vary  much  in  size,  but  on  the  ^^  j 
rage  comprise  4000  square  mfles  >k  I 
700,000  souls  each,  with  jCl2O,O00rf 
land-revenue.     Each  district  ha ' 
mMstrate  and  collector,  who  b»  [ 
undfer  him  a  deputy  and  an  assistast  i 
both  belonring  to  the  cov«i»b<w  j 
service ;  and  cQso  two  or  three  ^ 
covenanted  deputy-magistrates  «* 
collectors,  whom  he  may  emploj  in 
almost  any  dutiea    In  Madias  m 
Bombay,  as  the  districts  are  g^ 
ally  larger,  there  is  a  burger  «tan. 
The  judicial  districts  are  not  neces- 
sarily conterminous  with  ihoee  of^ 
magistrate  and  collector,  and  tbeie 


^  The  Europeans  in  the  Uncovenanted  service  are  of  tT?o  claasea,— "  either  idTen- 
turera  picked  up  in  India,  men  ytho  have  gone  out  in  some  other  calling,  ha»«i«- 
quirea  some  experience  in  the  country,  and  have  eventually  obtained  Qosewaeoi 
employ  ;  or  of  another  class  which  has  ktely  begun  to  seek  for  these  highly  i«pect- 
tble  and  weU-paid  appointments,— viz.  the  sons  of  commissioned  offi^  who  cw 
not  obtain  appomtments  in  the  Company's  regular  services.  ...  The  Natite  unco- 
venanted  servants  are  principally  drawn  from  the  dass  of  individuals  or  fin* 
attached  to  our  sendee,  and  who  have  made  it  their  profession  from  youth."- 
CAMFBStL's  Modem  India,  p.  290-1 .  ^ 
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im  on  the  aTenige,  two  judges  to 
taree  reyenue-diBtricta.  The  coven- 
anted service  numbers  rather  more 
than  800  individuals ;  there  are 
about  200  military  officers  employed 
in  civil  duties;  and  the  uncoven- 
anted  service  numbers  about  1850 
(drawing  salaries  of  from  ;C100  to 
£800  and  even  ;£1200).  This  gives 
a  total  of  about  2900  persons,  of 
whom  more  than  a  half  are  natives, 
employed  in  the  civil  administrar 
tion  of  the  country.  Lastly  comes 
the  class  of  inferior  and  ministerial 
servants,  whose  number  must  be  im- 
mense. Each  district  -  magistrate's 
office  has  about  fort^  of  these  em- 
ployes attached  to  it,  and  so  has 
each  judge's  office;  then  in  each 
district  there  are,  on  the  average, 
ten  or  twelve  revenue<Livisions,  ef^ 
with  an  establishment  of  twenty  or 
tl]drt}[  persons,— and  also  from  ten 
to  thirty  police-divisions,  each  hav- 
ing from  a  dozen  to  fiftv  policemen, 
besides  smaller  posta  In  all,  about 
100,000  inferior  servants;  which, 
joined  to  the  Civil  Service,  ^ves  (con- 
jecturally)  from  130.000  to  160,000 
persons  engaged  in  the  dvil  admmis- 
tration  of  our  Indian  empire. 

The  host  of  young  men  whom  the 
British  Isles  annually  send  forth  to 
recruit  these  vast  Indian  establish- 
ments used  to  owe  their  appointments 
to  the  favour  of  the  Court  of  Directors; 
but  recently  this  patronage  has  been 
abolished,  and  a  system  of  competi- 
tive public  examinations  instituted 
in  its  stead.  The  examination  sys- 
tem is  stUl  in  its  in£uicv, — ^great  de- 
fects characterise  it,  ana  we  shall  not 
over-sanguinely  predicate  its  success. 
It  will  Office  to  exclude  inca^ble& 
— it  will  prevent  the  admission  of 
that  class  which  at  present  so  by  the 
name  of  ^the  Compiuiy's  oad  bar- 
gains ;  **  and  by  so  aoing  it  will  in- 
sure a  respectable  mediocrity.  But 
the  probability  is  that  it  will  exdnde 
not  a  few  young  men  who  in  after 
life  would  nave  proved  among  the 
best  upholders  of  our  Indian  empire. 
Different  temperaments,  like  different 
kinds  of  trec«,  have  different  times 
for  development  Many  first-dass 
natures  are  slow  of  growth.  And  if 
we  do  not  take  care,  our  examination 
systems  will  draft  into  the  Indian 
service  far  too  many  fieist-sprouting 
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larches  and  poplars,  while  almost 
wholly  exducun^  the  slow-growing 
elms  and  oaks  which  furnish  the  best 
pillars  of  the  State.  One  unequivo- 
cally good  alteration  has  recently 
been  made  in  the  military  service  of 
India,  by  the  abolition  of  the  system 
of  promotion  by  seniority  in  the  up- 
per commands  in  the  army.  Thus 
the  Executive  is  no  longer  necessi- 
tated to  appoint  to  active  and  criti- 
cal commands  officers  of  infirm  health 
or  little  capadty,  merdy  because 
length  of  days  has  placed  them  first 
on  the  list  It  was  a  reform  much 
needed,  and  which  cannot  fail  to 
have  tne  hajmiest  effects  on  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Indian  armv. 

Having  thus  surveyed  the  admi- 
nistrative machinery  of  British  India, 
the  question  next  arises,  what  has 
been  done  bjr  us  for  the  social  and 
moral  condition  of  the  people  1  Our 
revenue-system,  while  Denoting  our- 
selves, has  greatly  benefited  our  In- 
dian subjectB,  compared  with  the 
tjrranny  and  corruption  of  the  native 
princes ;  but  many  social  benefits  and 
triumphs  of  dviHsation  have  been 
accomplished  by  the  Company  and  its 
officers,  at  no  little  expense  to  the 
former,  and  personal  risk  and  hard- 
ship to  the  latter,  the  history  of  whick 
as  recorded  in  the  graphic  pa^es  of 
Mr  Eaye's  work,  the  world  wul  not 
willingly  let  die. 

No  people  in  the  world  exhibit 
so  many  exceptional  devdopments 
of  human  nature  as  the  races  of 
India.  The  most  impressible  of 
races,  ideas  and  views  of  life  take 
root  amongst  them  such  as  would 
find  no  acceptance  elsewhere.  Supple 
and  pliimt  m  their  bodily  frame,  they 
are  equally  so  in  their  mental  and 
mond  constitution ;  and  upon  noother 
race  has  the  force  of  circumstances,  or 
the  contagion  of  example,  so  potent 
an  influence  in  determining  them  to- 
wards good  or  evil  "  We  had  been 
nearly  two  centuries  connected  with 
them,-  says  Mr  Kaye,  "  by  ties  at 
least  of  commerce,  before  we  knew 
very  mudi  more  about  the  natives  of 
India  than  that  they  were  a  race  of 
black  people,  with  bare  legs,  carrying 
the  greater  amount  of  thdr  apparel 
pilea  up  on  the  top  of  their  heads.** 
And  when  at  length  the  scales  fell 
from  our  eyes^  no  uttle  astonishment 
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awaited  ns.  The  awakening  haitfiy 
dates  farther  back  than  a  quarter  of  a 
eentuij  ago.  It  was  the  revelation  of 
the  hideous  crime  oi  Thuggee  that 
first  fairly  let  in  the  light  upon  OB.  In 
1810,  we  find  an  order  issued  by  the 
oommander-in-chief,  cautioning  the 
Sepoys  about  to  proceed  on  leave  to 
iheiT  homes,  against  ^  a  description 
of  murderers  denominated  Thugs  ;** 
\mi  it  was  not  until  twenty  years 
afterwards  that  the  secrets  of  the 
horrible  fraternity  became  known, 
and  active  measures  were  adopted  for 
its  suppression.  Then  it  was  tnat  the 
startbng  fact  flashed  upon  the  Indian 
Government,  that  there  was  a  regular 
class  of  its  subjects  to  whom  murder 
was  a  profeflsion,  and  not  only  a  pro- 
fession, but  also  a  religion ;  and  that 
a  great  brotherhood  of  crime,  having 
taken  a  sacrament  with  all  possible 
solemnity,  went  about  the  country 
murdering  in  cold  bloodless  style, 
by  strangling,  in  remote  places,  un- 
wary travellers  whom  they  could  se- 
duce into  their  toils.  All  this  was  done 
with  the  most  consununate  art  and 
profound  secresy;  the  members  as- 
sumed disguises,  and  played  parts, 
with  the  greatest  address ;  they  had 
also  a  secret  dialect  of  their  own,  and 
secret  signs  by  which  they  silently 
coromumcated  with  each  other.  These 
gangs  had  no  permanent  form;  the 
members  assembled  for  a  murdering 
ejcpedition,  and  dispersed,  vanished, 
when  it  was  over.  They  belonged, 
for  the  most  part,  to  piuticnlar  vil- 
la^s,  where  they  left  their  wives  and 
children;  and  they  outwardly  fol- 
lowed some  peaceful  calling.  The 
real  cause  of  their  occasional  at)eence8 
was  often  a  matter  of  open  notoriety ; 
but  they  did  not  murder  their  neigh- 
bours,—indeed,  the  village  benefited 
by  the  blood-money  that  was  brought 
home;  the  Zemliidar,  or  head-man, 
was  paid  a  tribute  or  hush-money, 
and  the  police-ofiScials  were  likewise 
bribed  into  silence.  "  I  and  my  fa- 
thers have  been  Thugs  for  twenty 
generations,**  said  one  of  these  pro- 
fessional stranglers;  and  they  even 
believed  that  their  patron  goddess 
Davee  had  sent  judgments  aiKl  death 
upon  all  the  native  princes  who  had 
persecuted  them.  But  in  the  Company 
they  encountered  a  more  redoubtable 
foe.    Captured  Thugs  were  got  to 
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torn  apMoven ;  the  wfade  secretiif 
the  cnJt  were  dimlged ;  tiie  kvs 
were  relaxed  so  as  to  meeA  the  <fii- 
colties  oi  the  caae :  the  gangi  were 
hunted  down  in  afl  diiedtioiiB;  ov 
jails  were  filled  with  Thn^;  aadi 
great  aad  hoirid  institiitum  wM 
had  existed  for  oentmiea  was  hnkn 
up  in  a  few  yeare.  Davee  wis  t»- 
qnidied.  "  Tfce  Company's  good  fc»- 
tone  ia  saeh,**  said  the  discomfited 
mmderers,  *^  that  befbro  the  soondof 
your  drums,  soroerers,  witdie8,aBd 
demons  take  ffight;  and  how  en 
Thuggee  standi  An  occaakwa]  t»> 
vellermaystillatintervalBbestiiii^ 
by  the  wayside ;  but  the  system  is  d^ 
stroyed — the  i»t)fe88ion  rained— tke 
guild  scatterra,  never  again  to  be 
associated  into  a  great  coifonU 
body. 

ijiother  crime  peculiar  to  Indi^ 
thou^  less  so  than  llinggee,  m 
Dakoitee,  or  systematic  gang-roWwy. 
The  externals  of  this  cnme  eanj 
forced  themselves  upon  the  no^  « 
our  Indian  administrators,  but  it  wu 
not  till  recently  discovered  that  D»- 
koitee  was  the  ncwmal  condhioD  of 
whole  tribes  boni  and  bred  to  tiie 
profession, — ^that  there  were  robbff- 
castes  in  India  just  ae  there  woe 
soldier-castes  or  writer-cairtes,  and 
that  men  went  out  to  prey  upon  the 
property  of  thek  fellows — and^  if  need 
DC,  on  their  lives— with  stnct  rdi- 
gious  observance  of  sacram^t  asd 
sacrifice.  Not  that  all  Dakoitee  ws 
of  this  hereditaiy  character:  ihest 
were  also  lay  members,  as  it  were, « 
the  profession,  who  troubled  theiD- 
selves  little  about  presiding  ^ 
desses,  and  set  about  their  work  m  a 
less  scientific  style ;  but  these  all  i*^ 
lied  round  men  of  the  hereditsiT 
castes  as  leaders,  and  believed  th^ 
could  accomplish  little  without  then- 
agency,  like  the  Thugs,  the  Dsk<»ti 
all  have  settled  abodes,  and  ostoi- 
sibly  follow  a  peaoefhf  calling,  al- 
though the  object  of  their  firequcnt 
journeys  is  no  secret  to  the  rest 
of  the  villagers.  Indeed,  the  head- 
man of  the  villag[e  and  the  police 
share  the  spoil  wi^  the  suocessfhl 
robbers;  ana  the  former  even  sop- 
plies  them  with  food  and  dothu^ 
m  time  of  need,  and  makes  momea 
advances  to  thent  It  was  not 
till  1643  that  spedal  and  vigorooB 
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measures  were  taken  for  the  sup- 
raessioii  of  this  widespread  evil 
Colonel  Sleeman,  who  had  sacoeeded 
so  well  against  the  Thugs,  was  i^ 
pointed  to  the  task,  and  accomplished 
a  grcAt  deal  of  good.  He  and  his 
associates  struck  at  the  robber-castes, 
which  are  now  wellnigh  extinguished. 
The  h^editaiy  feature  peculiar  to 
India  has  been  destroyed,  but  Dakoi- 
tee,  or  ordinary  gang-robbery,  is  not 
suppressed.  In  Joei^ial,  as  we  have 
said,  the  crime  has  appeared  in  great 
yirulenoe ;  and  probably  notJiing  will 
suffice  to  put  an  end  to  it  as  long  as 
the  conditum  of  the  peasantry  in  cer- 
tain districts  is  not  miproyed. 

The  histoiy  of  Britiiui  conouest  in 
the  East  has  certainly  a  bri^t  side. 
In  its  chapters  will  be  found  re- 
corded the  exploits  iA  men  striving 
and  toiling  under  the  fieiy  skies 
of  the  TropioL  and  sacrificing  often 
life  itself  in  their  efforts  to  elevate 
the  social  condition  of  the  people 
by  whom  they  were  surrounded. 
Look,  for  instance,  at  the  case  of 
Mairwara,  the  romantic  tale  of  the 
civilisation  (tf  which  district  has  al- 
ready been  set  forth  in  the  pages  of 
Maga.*  Thirty-five  years  ago  we 
found  there,  in  the  veiy  heart  of  In- 
dia, a  race  of  sava^  marauders — 
many  of  them  fugitives  from  other 
states,  men  whom  society  had  spewed 
out— with  little  or  no  rej;ard  for  hu- 
man life  or  liberty,  practising  infanti- 
cide, selling  their  mothers,  and  com- 
mitnng  eveiy  kind  of  atrocity  with- 
out soune  or  remorse.  In  1821  we 
subjugated  the  country  of  these  free- 
booters ;  and  as  earlv  as  1627  Cap- 
tain Hall,  the  exceUent  officer  to 
whom  the  work  of  imjNrovement  was 
confided,  was  able  to  report  '^the 
complete  and  voluntary  abolition  of 
the  two  revolting  customs,  female 
in&nticide  and  the  sale  of  women  f 
while  the  re-marriage  of  widows  was 
provided  for,  and  the  worst  forms  of 
slavery  abolished.  In  1835  CSetptain 
Dixon  succeeded  to  the  charge  of  the 
district,  and  under  him  the  work  of 
civiUsation  went  on  with  a  success 
that  has  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
And  by  what  measures  have  these  sav- 
age tnbes  been  reclaimed  7  In  Mair- 
wara, as  elsewhere,  the  Indian  dov- 
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emment  made  the  rude  barbarians 
the  agents  of  their  own  civilisation. 
First  Hall  and  then  Dixon  went 
unongst  them  without  any  European 
assistance, — a  local  baUalion  was 
raised  fitnn  the  people  themselves, 
at  once  furnishing  support  for  the 
authorities,  and  reducmg  to  disci- 
pline and  giving  employment  to  men 
to  whom  war  had  oecome  a  habit. 
But  the  plough  was  the  chief  d  viliser. 
Tanks  were  du^,  wells  were  sunk, 
the  jungle  was  cfeared,  and  a  regular 
supply  of  water  was  secured  to  the 
fielos.  Even  a  city  (Nyanuggar) 
rose  at  Dixon*s  bidding  with  the 
rapidity  of  magic  In  three  months 
from  the  laying  of  the  first  stone,  its 
spacious  basaar  was  opened  for  traf- 
fic; and  in  a  short  time  two  thousand 
fiunilies  had  flocked  in  from  the  trad- 
ing towns  of  the  a(^oining  provinces, 
and  engaged  in  those  manufsustur- 
ing  and  commercial  operations  which 
were  wanting  to  complete  the  well- 
bein||^  of  MaSwara. 

The  civilisation  of  the  Bheel  tribes 
is  another  woric  worthy  of  lasting 
commemoration.  Candeish,  in  western 
In^  was  the  scene  of  tins  achieve- 
ment. The  Bheel  tribes  constituted 
about  an  eighth  of  the  population. 
When  the  countiy  was  in  a  settled 
and  flourishing  state,  these  people 
had  been  principally  employed  as 
village  watchmen — a  class  nowhere 
in  £dia  of  unexceptionable  charac- 
ter. Even  at  their  l>6st  they  appear 
to  have  been  a  lawless  and  unscru- 
pulous people ;  but  when  the  con- 
vulsions and  miseiv  of  the  countiy 
began,  they  formed  themselves  into 
lobber-ganffs,  aBd  became  the  Ish- 
maelites  of  that  part  of  the  world. 
At  times  massacred  by  hundreds,  at 
times  triumphing  over  the  Guicowar^s 
troops  sent  agidnst  them— reckless 
and  migratory,  passing  from  place  to 

Elaoe,  throwing  up  a  cluster  of  rude 
uts  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
and  delighting  not  in  more  perma- 
nent haUtations— they  would  stream 
down  from  their  mountain -homes, 
sacking  and  firing  the  villages  in  the 
plains,  drivinff  off  ^  cattle,  and 
securing  the  ''head-men'*  for  the  sake 
of  the  ransoms  they  liould  fetch  \  so 
they  existed.    It  is  not  surprising, 


See  '*  Romance  of  Mairwara  "  in  th«  Namber  for  Febmary  1933. 
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therefore,  that  when  the  coontiy  fini 
passed  into  our  hands,  not  a  few  mea- 
sures for  the  reclamation  ci  these 
tribes  were  tried  without  suooesa. 
It  was  reserved  for  James  Outram — 
an  officer  who  has  since  won  for  him- 
self one  of  the  most  distinguished 
reputations  in  India,  and  who  is  now 
domg  for  Dude  what  Thomason  has 
done  for  the  North-west  Provinces, 
and  Lawrence  for  the  Puigab  — 
then  a  lieutenant  in  the  Braibaj 
Native  Infantrjr.  to  give  successful 
effect  to  the  philanthropic  measures 
of  the  (Jovemment  Under  his  able 
management,  a  local  battalion,  the 
Bheel  Corps,  long  despaired  of  as 
impracticable,  at  length  be^^  to 
take  form.  Outram  brought  his  wild 
recruits  into  familiar  contact  with 
the  high -caste  Sepoys  of  his  own 
regiment,  and  the  conciliatory  man- 
ners of  the  old  soldiers  went  fiur  to 
rivet  the  confidence  which  the  bold 
frank  manner  of  their  young  leader 
had  already  engendered.  The  work 
of  civilisation  then  went  on  rapidly. 
A  careful  surveillance  of  the  people, 
preservation  of  the  peace,  and  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  were  inaugu- 
rate ;  their  old  profession  of  village 
watchmen  was  opened  to  the  Bheels, 
and  libersd  encouragement  was  given 
to  them  to  settle  and  devote  them- 
selves to  agricultural  pursuits.  So 
great  was  the  success  which  attended 
these  efforts,  that  in  1843  it  was  offi- 
cially reported  that  ''the  districts 
formerly  the  scene  of  every  outrage, 
where  neither  life  nor  property  was 
secure,  now  emoyed  tranquillity ;  the 
roads  formerly  hazardous  for  the 
armed  party,  were  traversed  at  all 
hours  by  single  passengers ;  the  for- 
midable list  of  crimes  mad  dwindled 
down  to  a  few  paltry  thefts :  and  the 
Bheels,  from  outcasts,  haa  become 
members  of  society,  daily  rising  in 
respectability  and  appearance,  and 
beooming  useful  ana  obedient  «er- 
vants  of  the  State."  Since  then  edu- 
cation has  been  made  to  lend  its  aid 
in  the  work  of  improvement  The 
schoolmaster  has  taken  the  young 
Bheel  in  hand,  and  has  brought  him 
within  the  pale  of  civilised  life ;  and 
there  is  now  no  fear  of  a  relapse. 
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Such  is  the  benefioeiit  woik  of  I^ 
damation  which  the  Tmii^p  Guvto- 
ment  paisnes  in  the  more  haibsnai 
diatrieta  submitted  to  its  sway.  Iti 
mode  of  dealing  with  \Miga  tertito- 
ries  ifUig  sul^ected  to  anardij  « 
native  misrale,— how  it  establwhri 
in  them  a  reign  ci  ox^sx  and  justice, 
and  how  diligently  it  aeta  abootde- 
veloping  the  agricaltnnd  resouroescf 
the  oonntnr,  theory  fiimishiiu;  e»- 
ployment  fas  the  fonnerlr  premiy 
population^ — we  have  folly  shown  is 
a  recent  Number,  by  lefoenoe  to  tbe 
Punjab  and  the  other  provincesu- 
nexed  during  Lord  Dalhoane's  rnle.* 
It  remainsfor  us  to  Ikitioe  biie^ 
some  cruel  and  iMrrible  costoms  iso 
rites  prevalent  amonff  the  nativesv 
India,  which  our  Govemment  htf 
succeeded  in  either  wholly  or  psr- 
tiidly  suppressing. 

India  is  the  great  land  of  inooostf- 
tenoies.  Nowlwre,  among  certsa 
classes  of  the  population,  iaiife,inaU 
its  manifestations,  more  yeneratedsnd 
cared  for ;  yet  nowhere,  in  the  man,  is 
it  less  regarded,— and  that  not  frm 
any  sanguinaiy  disposition,  but  sua* 
^y  from  ail  indi£ference  to  its  vihe. 
Suttee,  or  widow-buniiiig,  is  one  « 
^ose  cruel  rites  of  which  we  need  Dfl^ 
speak,— the  sulject  beinff^so  fiftaiilitf 
to  the  Britiah  public  Yet  what  * 
striking  spectacle  was  it — how  iwh 
cative  of  the  stianffe  people  wc  W 
found  in  India,  ana  of  the  gulf  tbt 
separated  our  sympathies  from  theut 
—to  see  '*  a  young  woman— on^  ^ 
our  eyes,  perh^M  uttle  more  thsn  ft 
child— ascend  with  heavenly  cm** 
posure  the  funeral  pile  of  her  l»tf- 
band,  and  with  an  unaltered  c^ 
tenanoe  resign  herself  to  a  cw 
death.  You  saw  her  calmly  w 
gracefully  performing  the  last  offices 
due  to  the  dead,  ana  the  last  cour- 
tesies to  the  living ;  serenely  ^^^^^^'^ 
ing  her  person  as  for  a  luridal,  aod 
in  an  unbroken  voice  repeating  ^ 
formulas  (rf  prayer  dictated  by  w 
unpitying  priests ;  then  walking  ^^^ 
steady  tread  round  the  pyre,  moon^ 
ing  it  without  a  shudder  of  fear,  9m 
perishing  without  a  murmur.'*t  The 
Delief  was  that  the  spirits  of  those 
heroines,    thus    puiged    from  fuo, 


*  See  "  IndiA  under  Lord  Dalbousie,"  in  the  Augost  number  of  the  Magtane. 
t  Kati,  p.  524. 
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ceased  from  their  transmigratioiiB, 
and  rejoined  their  husbands  in 
Paradise  without  further  probation. 
The  practice  of  Suttee  was  never 
universal  throughout  India :  it  pre- 
vailed most  in  Bengal  and  Hindo- 
stan  Propei;  yet  even  there  was  not 
general  The  Court  of  Directors,  as 
usual,  were  foremost  in  desiring  the 
suppression  of  this  horrible  rite, — ^the 
Indian  Qovemment  hesitating  for 
some  time  to  interfere  so  greatly  with 
the  religious  ideas  of  me  natives. 
Thus  supported  at  home,  however. 
Lord  WiDiam  Bentinck,  with  high 
moral  courage,  issued  a  decree  which 
banished  the  rite  from  the  British 
territories ;  and  such,  since  then,  has 
been  the  zeal  and  tact  of 'Colonel 
Ludlow  and  other  of  our  officers 
at  the  native  Courts,  that  an  in- 
stance of  Suttee  is  now  almost  un- 
known. 

The  Meriah  sacrifice— the  immola- 
tion of  a  human  being  to  propitiate 
the  £arth-€k)ddess  —  was  another 
startling  rite  which  met  us  in  India. 
But^  unlike  Suttee,  it  was  a  rite 
foreign  to  the  true  Hindoos  and  the 
tribes  professing  the  Brahminical 
faith,  and  was  restricted  to  certain 
half-savage  tribes  in  the  mountainous 
recesses  of  the  interior,  remnants  of  a 
wave  of  quasi-aboriginal  population 
that  had  spread  over  the  land  before 
the  Hindoos  rose  to  supremacy.  It 
was  amidst  the  pestilential  iungles  on 
the  Orissa  hills  that  we  nrst  came 
face  to  £etoe  with  the  Khonds.  For 
nearly  a  centuir  we  and  they  had 
dwelt  within  a  short  distance  of  each 
other,  without  the  least  contact  or 
mutual  knowledge.  In  1835,  how- 
ever, the  British  troops  occupied 
Ooomsar,  and  altera  brief  but  OT»irit- 
ed  struggle,  the  Khond  tribes  or  the 
hills  were  subjugated.  Then  it  was 
that  Lieutenant  Macpherson,  when 
employ^  in  the  work  of  surveying 
at  the  foot  of  the  hiUs,  was  struck 
with  the  strange  religious  and  social 
life  of  these  wild  tribes,  and.  at  the 
veiy  outset,  stumbled  upon  the  pain- 
ftd  &ct  that  the  tribes  were  in  the 
habit  of  offering  up  to  their  deities 
human  beings  purchased  or  bred  for 
the  purpose !  The  Khonds  believe 
that  the  Supreme  Being,  or  Cod  ci 
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Light,  the  source  of  all  good,  created 
for  himself  a  consort,  the  Earth-God- 
dess, who,  rebelling  against  him,  be- 
came the  source  of  all  eviL  Having 
this  much  in  common,  the  Khonds 
thereafter  diver;ge  into  two  great 
sects, — one  of  which  believes  that  the 
God  of  Liffht  utterly  overcame  the 
EiEurth-Goddess,  and  has  since  held 
her  in  thrall,  eskploying  her  as  the 
agent  ci  his  will ;  whereas  the  other 
holds  that  the  Earth-Goddess  is  still 
unconquered,  and  that  whatever  of 
happiness  is  vouchsafed  to  man,  is 
onlv  by  the  dispensation  of  blessings 
in  ner  own  gift,  or  by  the  withdrawal 
of  that  anti^nism  which  could  pre- 
vent their  emanation  from  the  God 
of  U^ht  It  was  among  this  latter 
sect  uuit  the  Meriah  sacrifice  pre- 
vailed, as  the  only  means  of  propi- 
tiating the  evil  goddess.  The  victims 
"  were  fmushedby  a  regular  class  of 
procurers,  who  either  supplied  them 
to  Older,  or  raised  them  on  specula- 
tion. They  were  bought,  perha^ 
from  their  parents  in  nard  fjEunine- 
times,  or  they  were  kidnapped  on 
the  pluns ;  or  were,  periiaps,  the 
chiloren  of  the  procurers  themselves. 
Devoted  often  m  their  childhood  to 
the  Barth-Goddoss,  ihej  were  suffer- 
ed to  grow  up  as  consecrated  privi- 
leged beinffs,  to  marry  wives,  to  hold 
lands,  and  flocks  and  heras,  and 
other  worldly  goods,— cherished  and 
endowed  by  the  community  for  whom 
they  were  to  die,  and  in  spite  of  the 
tremendous  doom  that  overshadowed 
them,  leading^  happy  lives  to  the 
last"*  The  means  of  reclamation 
employed  by  the  Indian  Government 
here,  and  the  difficulties  encountered 
by  its  officers,  were  the  same  as  those 
which  we  have  already  described  in 
the  case  of  the  Mairs  and  the  Bheek. 
But  the  success  of  Maq)herson  was 
no  less  gratifying  and  remarkable 
than  that  of  Dizon  and  Outram. 
Providence  helped  the  good  work, 
and  two  unusually  good  seasons  and 
rich  harvests  followed  the  first  trem- 
bling renunciation  of  their  bloody 
rite  by  the  sacrificing  sect  of 
Khonds.  The  neighbouring  Boad 
tribes,  who  likewise  practised  the 
sacrifice,  viewed  the  result  with 
wondering  admiration.    They  called 


*  Katx,  p.  498-9. 
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Qs'^Boora  Peniia*B  people  ** — agents 
of  the  God  of  light;  and  the  result 
was  that  in  a  short  time,  throafhoiit 
all  the  Orissa  hills,  the  Meriah 
sacrifice  was  abandoned,  and  the 
omnipotence  of  Tari  Penno,  the  evil 
Earth-Goddeas,  sank  down  into  a 
delusion  and  a  sham. 

Among  those  hili-tribes  oi  Orissa 
we  came  in  contact  also  with  the 
practice  of  Female  Infiuiticid& — an- 
other yicious  peculiarity  oi  uidian 
society  which  the  British  Gov^n- 
ment  has  succeeded  in  suppt^easing. 
Female  In^ticide  is  a  practice  not 
confined  to  India :  it  prevails  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  amongst  the 
dense  population  of  China ;  and  in 
every  country  the  general  crime  of 
infanticide  exists  as  an  occasional 
consequence  of  illicit  love,  ^t  in 
China  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  a 
crime,  and  in  other  countries  is  jran- 
ished  as  such ;  whereas  in  India  it  is 
regarded  as  an  allowable  and  even 
commendable  practice.  Here  again 
we  find  a  striking  anomaly  in  Hindoo 
character.  The  parental  instinct  is 
as  strong  in  the  people  of  India 
as  in  any  people  in  the  wwld; 
and  even  where  no  parental  tie  ex- 
ists, the  tenderness  with  which  strong 
bearded  men  devote  themselves  to 
the  care  of  young  children  is  as  touch- 
ing as  it  is  remarkable.  A  childless 
woman,  too,  is  a  miserable  woman, — 
a  hissing  and  a  reproach ;  and  she 
can  only  account  for  so  great  an  afflic- 
tion by  fancying  it  sent  upon  her  for 
some  grievous  sin  committed  in  a  pre- 
existent  state.  Nevertheless,  in  some 
parts  of  India  female  infanticide  has 
tor  generations  been  a  custom  I  The 
fact  is  the  more  remarkable,  inas- 
much as  the  Hindoo  character  repre- 
sents the  emotional  rather  than  the 
calculating  utilitarian  side  of  humsr 
nity :  and  yet,  as  by  a  fatality,  we 
find  both  the  emotional  and  the  ra- 
tionalistic principles  producing  in 
this  case  a  similar  result.  For^  in 
truth,  female  infanticide  is  practised 
by  two  very  different  classes,  and 
irom  two  dissimilar  sets  of  motives, 
in  India.  In  China,  in  Europe,  ana 
in  certain  parts  of  India,  it  is  among 
the  lowest  classes  that  infanticide 

Srevails,  as  a  relief  from  future  bur- 
ens  for  which  they  deem  themselves 
unequal    In  Hindostan  Proper,  on 
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the  eonkary,  the  praetioe  is  pen^s 
to  the  hitler  ord^  aaid  eqwctaliy 
the  Rigpoota.  Among  these,  tbe 
eirde  within  which  marriages  nmt 
be  contracted  is  nazrowed  by  the  es- 
clusiveDan  of  caste,  and  maniage  it- 
self is  an  expensive  thing  from  the 
costly  nsafles  with  which  it  is  atteid- 
ed.  Yel  m  India,  celibaey  is  ^ 
gracefiil,~an  unmarried  dangkteris 
a  reproach  alike  to  her  parraita  aad 
to  herself  UonoT^y  the  Ri^poot 
assumes  that  unchaatity  is  tiie  nee»> 
sary  condition  of  immairied  lifie ;  sad 
to  preserve  the  purity  of  his  dsogfat- 
ers  and  the  hcmoiir  of  his  house,  be 
'*  cleared  away"  his  finale  childrai 
few  hours  after  th«r  birth.  When  i 
messenger  from  the  aenaiia  aoaooBe- 
ed  to  him  the  birtii  of  a  daaffattr, 
the  Riypoot  chief  woald  cooOy  nfl 
up  between  his  fingers  a  tiny  opnoi 
ball,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  majha, 
who  thereupon  rubbed  od  hw  nippfe 
the  sleepy  ^ison,  and  the  babe  dw 
in  death  with  its  mother^s  mflk.  u 
a  oountry  where  polygamy  is  coo- 
m(m  and  concubinage  not  disholl0e^ 
able,  and  where  an  unconnected  M 
is  nxdj  to  be  found,  a  widdv-difloj 
ed  system  of  female  in£uitici<fe  vooM 
be  an  impossibility.  But  in  the  l<^ 
lities  and  amongst  the  teibes  to  wlua 
the  practice  was  confined,  the  s^n- 
fice  of  life  was  terrible,  and  wh« 
villages  might  be  seen  withootsf^ 
malechild!  To  uproot  this  cruel  pn^ 
tice  was  the  most  difficult  task  efcr 
undertaken  by  our  Indian  Qov&i^ 
ment  The  evil  existed  alike  in  0^ 
tnd  and  Western  India,  among  w 
high-caste  Riypoots,  ana  among  ^ 
savage  Matrs  and  Khondsand  Boada; 
and  the  undemonstrative  lUi^T^ 
the  crime,  as  well  as  the  invioblnc 
privacy  which  screens  female  life  m 
India,  presented  obstacles  aU  bui  ui- 
Buperaole  to  its  suppreenon.  Moi«- 
over,  as  the  practice  was  most  jK^era- 
lent  in  native  States,  not  subject  to 
our  rulCj  the  greater  pwrt  of  the  pwl- 
anthropic  work  of  suppression  hMo 
to  be  accomplished  by  ^e  tact  aad 
persuasion  ot  our  officers,  rather  Uiso 
Dv  the  exercise  of  direct  power.  Bat 
there  were  men  equal  to  the  task;  in 
due  time  success  crowned  our  efibitB; 
and  the  names  of  Sutherland,  lAidio^f 
Thoresby.  Willoughby,  and  othcre, 
will  long  be  held  in  grateful  memotlff 
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as  the  zealoQB  and  able  agents  by 
^^^ehich  female  infanticide  nas  been 
terminated,  and  a  new  and  happier 
Tegime  inaugurated  for  the  females 
of  India,  whether  married  or  unmar- 
ried. 

In  all  its  efforts  for  the  moral  and 
Bocnal  improvement  of  the  peoj^e,  the 
Indian  GijTemment  has  proceeded  on 
the  principle  that  jrou  cannot  sup- 
press a  widespread  vice  without  dear- 
lAg  awa^  the  circumstances  which 
eive  it  birth.    If  you  would  clear  a 
field  of  weeds,  you  must^  while  w^ 
rooting  them,  put  the  soil  in  a  posi- 
tion to  grow  something  better.    It 
followed  this  plan  with  the  Bheels, 
and  Mairs,  and  Khonds^  and  other 
wild  tribes,  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking.     It   is   tiying  a  similar 
course  now  upon  the  population  at 
lai:ge  by  means  of  Edu(^on.   It  was 
in  1813  that  the  first  moyement  hj 
the  Goyemment  took  place  in  this 
direction ;  and,  in  the  Charter  Act  of 
that  year,  it  was  provided  that  a 
lakh  c^  rupees  (j£lO,000)  should  be 
annually ''  applied  to  the  revival  and 
improvement  of  literature,  and  the 
encouragement  of  the  learned  natives 
of  India,  and  for  the  introduction  and 
promotion  of  the  sciences  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  British  territories 
in  India."   But  it  was  not  until  1823 
that  anytlung  was   actuall;^  done, 
and  then  not  in  the  right  direction. 
Down  to  1835.  all  the  larger  educa- 
tional establisnments  supported  by 
the  Government,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Hindoo  College  of  Calcutta^ 
were  decidedly  Oriental — ^too  Oriental 
*-in  their  character ;  and  the  whole 
scope  of  the  instruction  tended  to 
conciliate  old  prejudices,  and  to  pro- 
pagate old  ideas.    The  result  was  a 
dri^  Mure.     But  the  Court  of 
Directors  were  resolved  to  succeed, 
and  their  letters  on  the  suliject  were 
singularly  unreserved  in  expression, 
SB  wdl  as   enlightened   in   spirit. 
Frankk  admitting  that  our  assump- 
tion of  the  administration  of  India 
had  80  far  been  detrimental  to  the 
hkfaer  clasaee  of  the  natives,  in  that 
itnad deprived  them  of  official  em- 
ployment, the  Court  urged  that  it 
was  therefore  our  duty  to  afford  them 
the  hest  equivalent  in  our  power  and 
that  nothmg  better  could  be  offered 
than  such  sound  European  instruc- 


tion  as  would  gradually  qualify  them 
for  restoration  to  much  of  the  official 
employment  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived.  These  wise  counsels  were 
riven  effect  to  in  1835,  by  Lord  W. 
Bentinck,  in  a  minute  which  gave  a 
deathblow  to  the  Oriental  system, 
by  directing  that  all  the  educational 
funds  ''  be  henceforth  employed  in 
imparting  to  the  native  population  a 
knowledge  of  English  literature  and 
science  through  the  medium  of  the 
English  langua^"  Notwithstand- 
ing these  sweeping  expressions,  indi- 
genous education  was  fortunately  not 
neglected;  and  shortly  afterwards  it 
was  directed  that  in  all  the  Govern- 
ment colleges  and  schools  l^e  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vernacular  should  go  hand 
in  hand  with  that  of  the  Engfish  lan- 
guage— ^thus  rearing  an  improved  race 
of  i^ive  schoolmasters,  who,  while 
teachinffthevemacular,mightquicken 
the  qmet  depths  of  the  provinces 
with  a  little  ot  the  leaven  of  European 
knowledge.  One  great  and  avowed 
motive  to  these  educational  measures 
was  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Indian  Government  to  have  at 
their  di^osal  a  body  of  natives 
qualified  by  their  hiubits  and  ac- 
quirements to  take  a  larger  share, 
and  occupy  higher  situations,  in  dvil 
administration  than  had  hitherto 
been  the  practice.  But  hereupon 
the  natives,  ever  prone  to  lean  with 
childlike  helplessness  on  the  strong 
arm  of  Government,  thouriit  that 
they  saw  something  absolute  (in- 
stead of  merely  conditional)  in  the 
Sromises  of  Govemment,  and  be- 
eved  that  they  had  only  to  con- 
form to  a  certain  test  to  secure 
official  employment.  This  danger- 
ous delusion  is  being  checked.  The 
students  have  been  wisely  cautioned 
not  to  ima^e  that  the  sole  or  main 
use  of  a  liberal  education  is  to  fit 
them  for  the  offices  of  Government, 
— and  reminded  that,  besides   the 

Sublic  service  and  the  pursuits  of 
terature  and  science,  there  are 
open  to  them  the  learned  profes- 
sions—law,  medicine,  the  omce  of 
teacher,  and  dvil  engineering.  Me- 
dical colleges  have  l^en  established 
for  some  time  ]  but  the  teaching  of 
Civil  Engineering  is  now  deserv^y 
obtaining  still  more  marked  support 
from  the  Goyemment,~the  ooject 
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of  these  latter  colleges  being  to  in- 
struct and  train  natives  for  eveiy 
Idnd  of  work  required  in  the  service 
of  the  Qovemment  in  its  department 
of  Public  Works,  finally,  crowning 
and  eclipsing  all  that  had  gone  be- 
fore, on  the  19th  Julj  1854  there 
went  forth  from  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors the  great  Education  Despatch, 
containing  a  scheme  of  education 
for  all  India, — **  fi&r  wider  and  more 
com|)rehensive,'*  says  Lord  Dal- 
housie,  ''than  any  the  local  or  the 
Supreme  Qovemments  could  ever 
have  ventured  to  suggest  It  left 
nothing  to  be  desureaT  if  indeed  it 
did  not  authorise  ana  direct  that 
more  should  be  done  tlum  is  within 
our  present  grasp.**  The  main  features 
of  this  great  plan  are  the  establish- 
ment or  vernacular  schools  through- 
out the  districts^  with  Qovemment 
colleges  of  a  higher  mde,  and  a 
university  in  each  of  tne  tburee  Pre- 
sidencies; while  grants-in-aid  to  dl 
educational  institutions  are  sanction- 
ed, sul^ect  to  certain  rules,  and  on  the 
condition  of  Government  inspection 
being  at  all  times  fuUy  admitted. 

It  is  the  fashion  with  some  of  our 
home  politicians  to  speak  of  the 
administration  of  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors as  if  it  were  something  pecu- 
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errors  of  the  gravest  kind  ¥wH 
soon  be  committed  were  the  fortoia 
of  India  to  be  swayed  without  dvd 
by  the  r^reaentativea  of  the  lo- 
pounders  of  England. 

To  complete  oar  aketdi  of  tk 
present  condition  of  the  India  ^ 
pire,  it  remains  to  note  wbit  te 
Deen  done  for  the  mateiial  iiipnv^ 
ment  of  the  ooontiy.  It  is  «■*• 
what  curious  that  efforts  for  w 
mond  and  social  elevation  dm 
people  took  a  definite  shape  bcsKc 
the  developm^it  rf  the  ™»*™ 
resources  ot  the  coontry  wis  eqpw 
visibly  attended  to.  Indieed,  alttap 
the  mere  extension  of  BritiiBh  nk  n 
India  brou{;ht  with  it  a  grest  b- 
crease  to  tne  wellbeing  of  the  peo- 
ple, it  was  not  tm  liord  Dalhowe 
assumed  the  reins  of  govenuneot  w 
the  execution  of  great  public  wab 
for  improving  the  ooontiy  wj 
commenced.  j^Qiemost  among  tfcer 
we  must  mention  the  Canals  fcr 
the  joint  purpose  of  irrigataon  aod 
navigation ;  and  chief  among  that 
stands  the  great  Ganges  Canal,-^ 
work  without  its  parallel  in  the  worW, 
Biigor  Cautley  (now  knighted  for  o» 
distinguished  services)  was  the  cnp- 
neer  of  this  mat  work  -  and  under^ 
superintencknce,  within  eikfat  yean 


liarlyslu£rgish  and  behind  the 'times:    the  whole  main  lines  of^e  ctaili 
but  the  idea  is  the  inere  offspring  or    applicable  to 


ignorance,  of  conclusions  drawn  m>m 
too  nairow  a  sphere  of  observation, 
or  of  most  exuberant  expectations 
which  far  overleap  the  limits  of 
judgment  and  practicability.  For 
ourselves,  we  find  it  impossible  to 
come  to  any'  other  conclusion  than 
that  entertamed  b^  Alison  and  other 
of  our  widest-seeing  and  calmest- 
judging  authorities— namely,  that 
the  administiation  of  British  In^a, 
so  far  from  having  much  to  learn 
from  our  Pftrliamentary  regime  at 
home,  has  been  infinitely  more  suc- 
cessful than  if  the  destinies  of  our 
Eastern  Empire  had  heeia  ruled  from 
Downing  Street,  at  the  beck  of  any 
gust  of  folly  or  excitement  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Commons.  Par- 
liamentary government  does  veiy 
well  for  a  people  that  can  govern 
themselves;  but  as  people  ever 
ignorantly  persist  in  iud^ing  of  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  other  nations 
V  their  own,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 


„^^ the  double  yarpoeed 

irrigation  and  navigation,  ▼c'*^ 
signed,  executed,  and  opened.    £k- 
tending^  over  525  miles  in  Jeqgwi 
measurm^  in  its  greatest  dc^  1^ 
feet,  and  m  its  extreme  breadth  HO 
feet,   the   main    irrigation   of  t&e 
Gkuiges  Canal  is  a  wo  A  which  standi 
unequalled  in  its  class  and  charscter 
among  the  efforts  of  civilised  nations. 
Its  length  is  fivefold  greater  than 
that  of  all  the  main  lines  of  Lombard^ 
united,  and  more   thim  twice  Uie 
length  (tf  the  aggregate  irrigation  lintf 
of  Lombardy  and  i^ypt  to^fetto 
As  a  single  work  of  navigation  for 
puiposes  of  commerce,  the  Ganges 
has  no  competitor  throughout  m 
world,  except  the  Imperial  Canal  of 
China.     No  single  canal  in  Eaiope 
has  attained  to  half  the  magnitude  of 
this  Indian  work.  It  nearly  equals  the 
aggregate  length  (tf  the  four  greatest 
canals  in  France.    It  greasy  exceeds 
all  the  fiist-dass  canals  of  HoUand 
put  together ;  and  it  is  greater  by 
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xiearly  one-third  than  the  neatest 
xiavigation-canal  in  the  United  States 
of  America    This  refers  to  the  main 
line  alone.    Taking  into  account  the 
l>ranche8,  the  canal  will  extend  to 
about  900  miles  in  len^h ;  and  ^ 
area,  which  may  be  irrigated  bv  its 
i^atersL  will  not  be  less  tfiui  a  million 
and  a  naif  of  acres.    But  none  can 
estimate  in  their  full  extent  the  bless- 
ings which  its  fertilising  influence  will 
confer  upon  millions,  whom  it  has 
now  placed  beyond  the  reach  c{  those 
periodical  caiaoiities  of  season  which 
from  time  to  time,  as  in  1837^  have 
brought  upon  the  trains  of  Hindo- 
stan   the  widespread  desolation  of 
famine  and  deatn.    The  canal  leaves 
the  bed  of  the  Qanges  at  Hurdwar, 
close  to  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas. 
It  was  opened  bv  Lord  Dalhousie  in 
{lerson  on  the  8tn  April  1854.    And 
well  worthy  was  the  scene  of  the 
picturesque  lines  with   which  the 
Anglo-Indian  muse  hailed  the  birth 
of  this  new  river-offopring  of  the 
mighty  Himalayas : — 

"  O  ancient  peaks 
Cokl-jB^lancing  in  the  early  mm ! 

Thk  crowd  in  every  mormur  speaks 
Your  glonr.    Now  is  done 
Yoor  lonely  age  ;  your  true  life  is  begun, — 

Barren  no  more !    .    .    . 
And  years  to  oome  shall  hear  your  praise 
Far  other  than  the  fame  of  demon-gods. 
Holding  their  grim  abodes 
On  Meru's  top  through  fabled  secular  days. 
Years  hence  some  aged  man  will  say — 

Of  Uiose  who  stand  to-day 
By  the  glad  baptism  of  your  yoongest- 
bom,— — 
When,  firom  his  fruit-groTe,  far  around 
He  eves  the  green  and  affluent  ^und : — 
'  I  stood  among  them  on  that  shinmg  mom, 
I  iaw  the  lUiler  of  the  Land 
Let  loose  the  waters  with  an  easy  hand ; 
The  Biver,  vainly  idolised  of  yore. 
Now  first  her  servants  blessed  ; 
The  white-topp'd  mountains  never  bore 

Us  benefit  before, 
nil  taught  by  those  wise  strangers  from 
theWestl'"» 

Of  the  great  Baree  Doab  canal, 
and  smaller  works  of  irrigation  in  the 
Pui^jab,  we  have  already  8poken,t 
as  well  as  of  the  600  miles  or  canals 
in  the  district  of  Mooltan,  which 
have  recently  been  put  in  more 
efficient  order  than  they  ever  were, 
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even  in  the  palmy  days  of  Sawun 
Mull  Lower  down  the  valley  of  the 
Indus,  in  Scinde.  irrigation  canals 
have  likewise  oeen  constructed, 
serving  to  reclaim  portions  of  the 
sandy  wastes  to  steady  fertility. 
Nor  have  these  beneficent  works 
be^i  n^lected  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
dencv,  though  there  they  assume 
another  form.  Vast  dams  or  anni- 
cuts  across  the  rivers  there  take  the 
place  of  the  canals  ei  the  northern 
provinces, — ^the  mass  of  water  thus 
obtained  from  the  rivers  being  led 
over  the  soil  in  a  thousand  minor 
channels.  A  magnificent  work  of 
this  kmd  is  the  great  annicut  across 
the  river  Godaveiy,  designed  and  ex- 
ecuted by  Colonel  Cotton,  whereby 
the  means  of  irrigation  has  been 
given  to  large  tracts  of  oountry,  for- 
merly expcwed  to  constant  nsk  of 
steriuty  and  famine  from  want  of 
water.  The  rivers  Kristna,  Pen- 
nair,  Cavery,  and  Venaar,  are  like- 
wise the  scene  of  ^reat  works  of 
this  kind,  which  will  utilise  their 
streams,  and  convert  their  waters, 
now  flowing  idly  to  the  sea,  into  a 
munificent  agent  of  good  to  the  sur- 
rounding population. 

So  mucn  for  the  works  of  irriga- 
tion,—of  all  others  the  most  impor- 
tant for  developing  the  resources  of 
torrid  India,  ana  au^enting  the 
wellbeing  of  its  inhabitanta  Next 
in  order  oome  the  measures  for  im- 
proving the  general  communications 
of  the  country.  It  is  long  since  the 
Gai^^  was  covered  with  a  flotilla 
of  river -steamers,  provided  by  the 
Gbvemment  and  by  the  enterprise 
of  private  companies,  for  conveying 
the  great  trade  which  seeks  passage 
on  its  waters.  But  it  was  not  till 
recently  that  any  navigation  deserv- 
ing the  name  sprang  up  on  the  other 
great  river  of  India.  Tne  conquest  of 
Scinde  put  us  in  possession  of  the 
lower  course  of  the  Indus,  but  it  was 
nottUlthe  conquest  of  the  Punjab  gave 
the  upper  stream  also  into  our  posses- 
sion, that  the  navigation  of  the  river 
presented  itsi^  as  an  object  of  first- 
rateimportanoe.  Eversincethebegin- 
ning  of  the  centuiy,  the  gradual  ex* 
tension  of  our  temtoiy  in  Hindostan 


♦  £x  Eremo,    Poem  ehUfif  written  in  India.    By  H.  G.  KiBiri. 
t  See  **  India  under  Lord  Dslhousie,"  August  number,  p.  238. 
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lias  been  carrying  the  frontier  of  the 
Bengal  Presidency  further  and  fur- 
ther inland,  away  from  that  great 
basis  of  our  power,  the  sea.  But  the 
conquest  of^  the  Pui^ab,  the  last 
step  in  our  advance  to  the  north- 
westy  and  which  removed  us  further 
than  ever  from  the  Bengal  sea,  and 
far  even  from  the  broad  stremi  of 
the  Ganges,  at  once  gave  us  in  the 
Indus  a  new  highwav  to  the  ocean, 
and  a  much  more  direct  route  to 
Europe.  The  Indian  Grovemment^ 
acconiingly,  took  measures  to  esta- 
blish steam-navigation  between  the 
sea  and  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab ; 
and  for  several  vears  steamers  have 
periodically  made  the  passage  from 
Eurrachee  to  Mooltan.  At  no  great 
expense  the  Indus  might  be  made 
navigable  to  Attock,  and  steamers 
in  the  rainy  season  can  ascend  as  far 
as  the  military  depot  at  Jhelum. 
Although  this  river-communication 
is  still  m  its  infancy,  the  channel  of 
the  Indus  is  already  becoming  the 
great  highway  between  Europe  and 
the  nortn-westem  provinces  of  our 
possessions.  Troops  from  England 
arrive  and  depart  by  that  route ;  re- 
cruits are  sent  out,  and  invalids  sent 
home,  each  year  by  its  stream, — 
thus  avoiding  the  long  and  weaiy 
march  which  would  otherwise  l>e 
made  by  Calcutta.  Heavy  stores  in 
great  quantities,  and  passengers  in 
large  numbers,  take  the  same  route, 
in  order  to  reach  a  direct  ]^int  of 
departure  at  Bombay ;  and  if,  as  is 
proposed,  a  steam-communication  be 
established  from  Kurrachee  direct  to 
Suez,  the  importance  of  the  line  of 
the  Indus  will  be  still  further  en- 
hanced, by  the  still  further  shorten- 
ing of  the  route  to  Europe.  In  other 
quarters  also  a  system  of  river^navi- 
gation  is  developing  itself.  Our 
new  province  of  Pegu  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  the  services  of  river- 
steamers.  Immediately  oher  the 
occupation  of  the  province,  a  por- 
tion of  the  steam-flotilla  of  the 
Oanges  was  transferred  to  the  Iira- 
waddy,  where  it  now  forms  the  great 
vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  supplies 
between  the  frontier  and  the  sea ; 
and  measures  are  in  opuAtion  for  re- 
moving the  obstacles  which  impede 
the  navigation  of  both  the  Iirawaddy 
and  Baweiji  rivers,  so  as  to  form  a 
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continuoiui  line  of  internal  cam^ 
nieation  throui^oat  tiie  kvet  ^ 
of  Pegu.     RegjilBi  means  of  is&r 
communication    are  likewise  \eu 
established  on  the  p^cat  BnnB^*' 
ter  liver,  which  wiu  modi  omit 
the  value  of  the  province  of  Aon. 
where  the  experiment  of  tea-<alsnv 
tion  is  now  bein^^  made,    hi  ^aa- 
em  India  the  nvers  Nertrnddic 
Godaveiyhave  been  surveyed  ;tt. 
although  the  fbnner  oflTera  litik  k^ 
of  its  ever  beinK  jnikdB  navjgiUet: 
purposes  of  trade;,  the  latter,  wit^  - - 
tributaiy  the  Wyn^nnga,  jhweMb  ; 
such  dimcultieay  and  prtHmses  lo  1^ 
come  a  chief  means  of  oonvejinf : 
the  sea  the  valuable  cotton  aopi  * 
Nagpore  and  Berar. 

Lord  Dalhoosie'a  adminis^^ 
was    distinguished,     amoi^   ct^- 
things,  by  the  iotrodaction  into  ^ 
Indian  empire  of    three   great  a 
gines  of  social  improTement^  wiic 
the  sagacity  and  .scienoe  d  w^ 
times  nave  given  to  the  natiov  ^ 
the  West— namely.  Railways^  Tt 
form  Postage,  and  the  Elecfak  T^ 
graph.    Four  great  trank-liMi  i 
railway  have  wen  approved,  or  w 
in  course  of  construction ;  Ist,  A !« 
frt)m  Calcutta,  running  nOTth-¥8^ 
wards  through  the  BengaZ  ftesidffltT 
to  Lahore,  m  the  heart  of  the  P^ 
jab  ;  2d,  A  line  shooting  cff  Bostt 
westwaitls  fk>m  some  i^int  in  tbe 
above  line  to  Bombaj"  and  conB«^ 
ing  Bombay  with  Calcutta;  H^ 
hm  uniting  Bombay  and  Kadm 
4th,  A  line  from  Madras  to  the  Ma» 
bar  coast.    These  lines,  when  eat 
pleted,  will  knit  togetner  in  dor 
union  the  various  oentre-poists  ^^ 
foci  of  our  vast  Indian  empire.  I& 
our  view  they  are  to  be  regarded  i^ 
imperial,  ratner  than  as  mdui^ 
undertakings  :  that  is   to  say,  >^ 
though  certain  to  benefit  greatly  ^ 
industrial  resources  of  the  coiatrf. 
they  are  calculated  to  enhance  in  J 
still  greater  decree  the  power  aad 
stabihty  of  the  British  rule,— «b  06- 
ject  wmch  must  ever  rank  second  to 
none.    They  are  not  to  be  jndM 
therefore,  as  mere  oonunerdaroodflr- 
takings. — although  unquestjooab^ 
they  will  greatly  economise  oar  oiBh 
tary  power,  by  enabling  troofatapH^ 
from  point  to  point  ^-^'^  "  "^' 
rapidify,  as  well  as  $ff 
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the  surplus  produce  of  the  various 
provinces.    As  imperial  trunk-lines 
of  communication,  we  cordially  and 
unhesitatingly  approve  of  the  rail- 
ways now  in   progress   in   India ; 
nevertheless  we  think  the   Indian 
Government  will  commit  an  error 
if  it  seek  to  develop  the  railway 
system  much  further  lor  many  years 
to  come;    for  be   it   rememl)ered, 
although  railroads  are  most  advan- 
ta^us  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  popu- 
lation accustomed  to  habits  of  mces- 
sant  locomotion,  and  in  a  country 
where  the  goods'  traffic  consiBts  of 
articles  of  high  value  compared  to 
their  bulk,  they  are  of  much  less  use 
where  the  mass  of  the  people  (as  in 
India)  are  rural  cultiviUiors  of  very 
stationary  habits^  and  the  buli^  low- 
priced  produce  oi  whose  fields  cannot 
Dear  the  high  rates  of  railway  carriage. 
'Water-communication  is  eight  times 
cheaper  than  the  minimum  charge  bjjr 
railway,  and  the  speed  of  railways  is 
of  no  consequence  m  the  transport  of 
iiE^rishable  goods,  such  as  cotton, 
rice,   and  grain.      Useful  as  rail- 
ways are,  it  is  a  maxim  of  common 
sense  that  their  construction  be  de- 
layed until  more  pressing  wants  and 
profitable  works  are  supplied.     And 
such  wants  India  has  in  abundance : 
for  instance,  woiks  of  irrigation,  of 
which  there  can  hardlj  be  too  man^, 
— the  making  of  ordinaiy  roads,  m 
regions  where  not  a  wheel-track  is  at 
present  to  be  seen,  and  where  the  cost 
of  trans{K>rt  is  enormous,— and  lastly, 
the  clearing  of  rivers  for  that  cheapest 
of  all  means  of  transit,  water-carriage. 
The  cost  of  a  single  railway  in  India 
would  suffice  to  execute  a  score  of 
such  other  more  needed  and  more 
profitable  works.     Therefore,  while 
we  approve  of  the  resoluti(m  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  to  proceed  with 
the  trunk-lines  connecting  the  various 
Presidencies,  we  venture  to  think 
that,  with  the  exception  of  these, 
the  influence  and  resources  of  the 
Indian  Government  ought,  for  some 
time  to  come,  to  be  devoted  to  the 
promotion  of  other  works  of  greater 
industrial  valua 

There  are  always  to  be  found  indi- 
viduals whose  demands  and  expecta- 
tions outrun  the  possibility  of  {)er- 
formance ;  and  who,  though  desiring 
nothing  but  what  in  substance  is 
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wise  and  right,  do  not  take  sufficient 
account  of  the  obstacles  to  the  reali- 
sation of  their  views.  It  is  persons 
of  this  kind — ^men,  for  the  most  pait, 
of  an  enlightened  and  philanthropic 
but  over-sanguine  spint — ^who  give 
utterance  to  the  complaint,  heard 
ever  and  anon,  of  the  inefficient  spirit 
with  which  public  works  of  improve- 
ment are  carried  on  bv  the  Indian 
Government.  PhtcticaT  men,  accus- 
tomed to  wei^  difficulties,  will  take 
an  opposite  view  of  the  matter.  In- 
(toed,  if  we  are  to  believe  Mr  Vernon 
Smith,  the  fault  of  late  years  has  not 
been  apathy  but  over-eagemesa  In 
lus  budget  speech  in  July,  he  sai<L 
"  he  r^retted  that  such  works  had 
been  pressed  forward  so  eagerly,  and 
that  they  had  not  been  undertaken 
more  gradually.  In  consequence  of 
the  excitement,  there  arose  through- 
out India  an  outcry  for  public  works. 
Letters  were  sent  round  to  almost  all 
engineers  and  other  officials  employed 
on  such  works — a  stimulus  was  ap- 
plied to  the  promotion  of  undertake 
mgs  of  that  kind— and  ill-dicested 
plans,  as  well  as  those  whicn  had 
Deen  carefuUy  considered,  were  car- 
ried out."  We  think  this  statement 
is  not  free  from  exaggeration,  but  at 
least  it  serves  to  show  that  there  is 
no  lack  of  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Indian  Government  to  engage  in  pub- 
lic works  for  the  improvement  oi 
their  territories.  To  Lord  Dalhousie 
belongs  the  distinction  of  having  first 
given  sjrstematic  development  to  this 
noble  idea.  In  the  four  years  be- 
tween July  1853  and  July  1857,  not 
less  than  nine  millions  sterling  wiU 
have  been  spent  upon  public  works  in 
India ;  and  last  summer  the  Court  of 
Directors  gave  permission  for  the  con- 
traction of  Government  loans  for  such 
works  to  the  extent  of  a  million  ster- 
ling for  each  (Xf  the  next  two  years. 
The  public  works  in  progress  in  India 
tend  toproduce  an  increase  of  revalue 
to  the  State,  hj  increasing  the  fertility 
of  the  country,  or  opening  roads  for 
its  produce;  and  the  irrigation-works 
are  so  remunerative  that  they  pay  at 
the  rate  of  from  twenty  up  to  seventy 
per  cent  on  their  outlay-— thus  in  a 
tew  years  becoming  a  direct  source 
of  gain  to  the  Stat^  as  well  as^  from 
the  moment  of  the  first  opemn^  of 
their  sluices,  the  greatest  of  bksomgi 
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to  the  native  population.  To  stop 
such  works  woula  be  the  height  of 
folly.  It  would  be  sacrificing  twenty 
per  cent  to  save  five  per  cent  (the 
rate  at  which  money  can  be  obtained 
on  loan) — and  that  to  the  detriment 
of  our  native  subi'ect&  as  well  as  to 
the  loss  of  our  Indian  Government 

Thanks  to  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  Lord  Dalhousie,  the 
postal  system  in  India  has  been  freed 
trom  the  great  defects  which  formerly 
adhered  to  it,  and  has  been  assimi- 
lated to  the  most  approved  systems 
existing  in  Europe.  Over  all  India 
there  now  prevails  a  uniform  sinde 
rate  of  postage  of  half  an  anna  (jd.) 
for  letters,  and  of  an  anna  (l^d.)  for 
newspapers,  irresi)ective  of  distance ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  convenient 
system  of  postage -stamps  has  been 
substituted  for  that  of  cash-payments. 
Recently,  too,  the  Home  Government 
have  consented  to  the  adoption  of  a 
uniform  rate  of  postage,  payable  in 
one  sum^  on  letters  between  England 
and  India,— the  rate  being  sixpence 
per  half-ounce.  Regulations  or  this 
kind  add  so  much  to  the  happiness 
and  convenience  of  the  people  that 
they  are  not  to  be  testeci  solely  by 
the  principles  of  profit  and  loss; 
nevertheless  we  may  state  that,  since 
their  adoption,  the  correspondence 
has  increased  upwards  of  twenty-five 
per  cent,  and  the  loss  of  revenue  has 
been  less  than  was  expected.  It  is 
not  easy  to  realise  the  extent  of  these 
postal  reforms:  Rowland  Hill  has 
oeen  quite  eclipsed  in  India.  In 
England  a  sini^re  letter  is  conveyed 
to  any  part  of  the  British  Isles  (at  the 
utmost  a  distance  of  700  miles)  for 
a  penny.  But  in  India,  a  single  letter 
is  conveyed  over  distances  immeasur- 
ably greater— from  Peshawur  on  the 
boraers  of  Afghanistan  to  the  south- 
ernmost village  of  Cape  Comorin,  or 
from  Debrooghur  in  Upper  Assam  to 
Eurrachee  at  the  moutn  of  the  Iiidus 
— distances  of  two  thousand  miles — 
for  three  fiftrthings !  Three  years  ago 
the  postage  chargeable  on  the  same 
letter  in  India  would  have  been  a 
shilling,  or  sixteen  times  the  present 
chaige.  Again,  since  the  uniform 
rate  of  postage  nas  been  established 
between  England  and  India,  the 
Scotch  recruit,  whose  regiment  hap- 
pens to  be  stationed  on  our  ffl^^ 
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fix)ntier  at  Peahawur,  nay  ^ise; 
his  mother  at  John  o'Groat' b  to. 
and  may  send  his  letter  free  to  k 
for  sixpence.  Three  yean  if)  i 
same  sum  iv^oold  not  haveeaindLi 
letter  beyond  Lahore ! 

The  name  of  I>r  W.  (ySftuffl^aff 
will  descend  to  posteritT  m  ^^ 
ginator  of  the  Electric  Tdegnft' 
our  Indian  JSmpire.     It  ▼»  ifi  ^'- 
vember  1853  that  the  work  d  ci 
struction  commenced ;  and  »  n^' 
did  it  proceed,   that  by  the  te: 
ning  of  February  last  4000  e^ 
of    electric     telegraph     had   ^- 
placed  in  working  order.    The  M- 
culties  encountered  in  laying  «r 
telegraphic  lines  in  India  are  sk 
as  aoive  no  parallel  in  the  cnw 
and  cultivated  countries  oi  Banf 
Throughout    Central  India,  far  > 
stance,  as  Dr  O^Shaughnessy  stafc 
"  the  country  crossed  opposes  €»? 
mous   difficulties    to    the  wmiar 
ance  of  any  line.     There  ib  nowTr 
ailed  road;  there  are  few  hri4|w 
the  jungles  also    in    many  ri>» 
are   deadly  for  at    least   haff  tbr 
year ;  there  is  no  police  for  tfe?  P 
tection  of  the  lines.     From  the  w 
bhick  cotton  soil  of  Malwa  to  tifet 
rocky  wastes  of  Gwalior,  aaf  ^ 
precipices   of    the    Sindwa  G»^ 
every  variety  of  obstacles  has  to  » 
encountered."    About  seventy  p* 
cipal  rivers  have  been  crossed  in  w 
course  of  these  tel^^phic  1^^*^  f^ 
by  cables,  others  oy  wires  ext«®^ 
between  masta    And  some  of  the* 
crossings  have  been  of  great  ext^ 
—the  cable  across  the  Soane  fl«^ 
suring  5300  yards,  and  the  crosaul 
of  the  Toombuddra  river  bew^  *J 
less  than  two  miles  in  length.   Al- 
though the  construction  of  the  lin^ 
has  been  rs^id,  their  solidity  has  v^ 
been  overlooked.    For  three-fourtfis 
of  the   distance   from    Madras  to 
Calcutta  the   line    is   superior  » 
solidity  to  any  ever  erected  elf- 
where,  and  on  some  portions  of^ 
length  its  structure  is  really  s^P^ 
For  instance,  in  the  Madras  Prea- 
dency,  the   line   for  174  miles'  ^ 
borne     on     stone>masoniy    piU^ 
capped  with  granite,  whfle  for  332 
miles  it  is  sustained  on  single  tl^ 
of  superb  granite,  sixteen  feet  hi(p 
above  ground,    liie  tariiff  of  chaip' 
on  the  Indian  lines  is  cheaper  w 
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that  adopted  in  any  other  countiyhav- 
in^  lines  of  such  length  as  permit  a 
fair  comparison.    As  r^^ards  rapidity 
in  the  transmission  of  intelligence, 
the  Indian  lines  have  ahready  accom- 
plished performances  equal  to  those 
achieved  on   the  American    lines. 
For  example,  the  first  bulletin  of 
Overland  news  has  repeatedly  been 
sent  from  Bombay  to  Calcutta,  1600 
miles,  in  forty  mmutes;  despatches 
from  Calcutta  have  been  delivered 
to  the  Governor-General  at   Oota- 
camund,  during  the  rainy  season, 
in  three  hours, — ^the  distance  being 
200  miles  greater  than  from  London 
to  Sebastopol^  and  there  is  never 
a  faQure  in  dehvering^  the  Mail  news 
from  England  vid  Bombay  within 
twelve   hours.     The   political   and 
militanr  advantages  which  our  In- 
dian Government  derives  from  the 
possession   of  such   an   engine   of 
power  are  too  obvious  to  c^  for 
remark.     So  beneficial,  indeecL  has 
the  telegraphic  system  been  found 
in  India,  that  the  Court  of  Directors 
have  just  sent  out  orders  for  the  con- 
struction of  other  3000  miles  of  lines. 
The  astonishing  rate  at  which  the 
consumption  of  raw  cotton  is  in- 
creasing in  the  British  Isles,  and  still 
more  the  threatening  douos  which 
are  overcasting  the  horizon  of  the 
United  States,  make  all  reflecting 
men  turn  an  anxious  eye  to   the 
growth  of  cotton  in  our  Indian  em- 
pire.   The  quantity  of  cotton  used  in 
the  British  manufactories  is  not  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  amount 
produced  in  the  United  States;  so 
that^  not  to  speak  of  probable  com- 
motions in  America,  even  the  fluctu- 
ations of  the  seasons  seriously  afiect 
the  prosperity  of  our  cotton-lords 
and  their  myriads  of  mill-workers. 
It  would  be  a  great  matter  if,  by  the 
introduction  of  a  new  supply  of  the 
raw  material,  the  market  could  be 
steadied, — especially  if  that  new  sup- 
ply could  be  drawn  from  our  own 
Qominions,  so  as  to  render  us  less 
dependent  on   the    slaveocracy   of 
America.    We  believe  that  such  a 
result  is  within  our  reach.    At  pre- 
sent the  free-grown  cotton  imported 
from  £^^t  and  India  amounts  to 
but  an  eignteenth  part  of  the  2^  mil- 
lion bales  imported  into  this  country 
daring  the  past  year.  But  it  must  be 
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borne  in  mind  that  this  free  cotton  is 
an  increasing  quantity,  and  that  there 
is  reason  now  to  expect  that  its  in- 
crease will  be  very  rapid.  The  re- 
cent acquisition  of  the  rich  cotton- 
districts  of  Nagpore  and  Berar  has 
added  greatly  to  the  extent  of  cotton- 
^wing  soil  within  our  dominions, — 
mdeed.  all  the  good  cotton-districts 
of  India  are  now  under  our  con- 
trol A  railway  is  in  process  of  con- 
struction from  Bombay  to  the  heart 
of  the  cotton  country ;  while  the  river 
Grodavery,  now  being  rendered  navi- 
gable, wm  afiford  a  still  cheaper  but 
more  roundabout  outlet  to  the  mar- 
kets of  Europe.  The  cultivators 
are  miserably  poor,  and  considerably 
anathetic ;  but  if  agents  of  the  mer- 
cnants  were  to  settle  in  the  dis- 
tricts, to  aid  the  ryots  with  their 
advice  and  occasional  advances  on 
their  crops,  and  to  see  that  the 
cleaning  and  pressing  of  the  cotton 
were  properly  performed  preparatory 
to  the  long  voyage,  great  and  happy 
results  would  asscuredly  flow  both  to 
the  Indian  peasantry  and  to  our  manu- 
facturing interests  at  home.  AJready 
there  is  observable  a  very  remarkable 
improvement  in  the  preparation  of 
Inoian-grown  cotton,  and  consequent- 
ly in  its  market-value.  The  Dhar- 
war  or  Compta  cotton,  for  instance, 
which  fourteen  years  ago  was  the 
least  valued  of  any,  is  now  ra]>idly 
rising  in  value,  and  rivals  in  estima- 
tion and  price  the  best  cottons  in 
Western  India.  We  may  add  that 
the  Indian  Crovemment  has  recentlv 
^ven  its  attention  to  the  cotton  which 
18  produced  in  the  Upper  districts  of 
P^u :  and  a  gentleman,  having  prac- 
tical xnowleo^  of  the  subject,  and 
who  has  examined  the  districts  be- 
yond Prome  and  Thayet-Mvo,  has 
given  in  a  report  of  a  somewnat  en- 
couraging character. 

The  culture  of  tea  is  likewise  ob- 
taining much  attention  and  support 
from  the  Indian  Government.  The 
cultivation  of  tea  in  Assam  has  pros- 
pered in  a  remarkable  degree ;  and 
the  plant  has  also  been  larjp^ely  intro- 
duce into  the  upper  distncts  of  the 
North-west  Provmces.  More  recently 
Mr  Fortune  has  been  employed  to 
bring  plants  and  seeds  in  luge  quan- 
tities from  China,  and  to  engage 
Chinese  workmen  for  the  manufac- 
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tore  of  the  tea.  Very  large  quaatities 
of  tea  are  now  manufactoied  eyenr 
year,  which  sell  readily  at  a  high 
price ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  cultiyation  of  the  tea-plant 
will  spread  widely  in  foture  years, 
and  that  the  trade  in  tea  produced 
in  India  will  become  considerable  in 
extent  The  vast  extent  of  India, 
and  the  diversities  of  soil  and  climate 
existing  within  its  limits,  are  emi- 
nently favourable  for  the  production 
of  valuable  crops  not  indigenous  to 
the  country,  and  the  Government  is 
more  and  more  directing  its  attention 
to  the  promotion  of  such  undertiJc- 
ings.  An  exoeriment  has  been  made 
for  the  growth  of  silk,  and  workmen 
skilled  in  the  bunness,  mulbeny 
plants,  and  eveiy  other  requisite,  h&ve 
been  provided  by  the  Government. 
The  mwth  oi  flax  has  likewise  been 
largely  encouraged,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion or  it  has  already  extended  to  very 
considerable  dimensiona  Agricul- 
tural societies  are  beginning  to  ap- 
pear^ — various  kinds  ot  seeds  are  be- 
mg  mtroduced  from  Europe  for  the 
improvement  of  the  cultivation  in 
certain  provinces, — and  Merino  rams 
have  b^n  procured  by  the  Govern- 
ment from  Australia  for  improving 
the  breed  of  sheep.  Abreed  of  sheep 
has  also  been  introduced  into  our  new 
province  of  Pegu,  and  the  experi- 
ment promises  to  be  very  successful^ 
The  nativea  show  a  strong  desire  to 
possess  them :  they  thrive  perfectly, 
and  are  singulariy  fruitful  The  ab- 
sence of  sheep  in  that  province  Ins 
hitherto  been  severely  felt  by  the 
troops  and  others  employed  there, 
but  this  privation  in  respect  of  fooa 
appears  now  likely  to  oe  soon  re- 
moved. 

The  mineral  riches  of  ]ji<fia  are 
still  almost  entirely  in  an  undeveloped 
state.  The  search  for  sparkling  gems 
has  in  all  ages  been  eaieriy  en^ged 
in,  but  the  thousand-fold  more  valu- 
able seams  of  coal  and  iron  have  re- 
mained unsought  for  and  untouched 
up  to  present  times.  A  beginning 
howon^r.  has  at  last  been  made,  wid 
»h,»  tn«t  ttiid  iH^t,  though  poeticaUy 
M«U*i"«^l»  AiTt^  «'  Iron  18  about  to 
rt, ,n wi  Ita  bleMinpover  India.  There 
in  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  coal 
in  abundance,  and  rich  mines  of  iron 
have  likewiwj  been  discovered.  Indeed 
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Central   India,    from  'SeMkr 
Assam,  abocmdB  aMke  in  'mma 
and  coal-bedA.     **  Goal  ooccdi  em 
nvely  inten  proTiiie«."  s^fti 
McClelland,  *^aiDcly,TaiaMi»J: 
racan.  Orissa  (OottackX  Bagil  h 
per,  Burdwan,  ^Ihei,  AbbulBsc: 
chai,Behar,andT^eilmddi.  liftr 
instance  iron   <»^e — either  the  «^ 
mon  day  ironstoi^  or  red  or  f^ 
ironstosie,  conta.iiiing  froni  90  w 
per  cent  of  iron — occur  with  the  *«. 
or  extensively  in  the  aune  di^* 
And  Mr  Williams^ geoio^calsonn 
to  the  Indian   Qovemraoit,  nf^*^ 
that  ''the  actual  cost  i^  mmi^^' 
in  India,  including  agency  aad  ta 
is  one  rupee  (2bl)  per  ton,  aad  l 
cost  of  mining  iron  would  not  eio^. 
tiiree  dullings  per  ton.     It  cooU  > 
mined  in  la^   qnantitiea  [fvr  it 
stance,  in  the  »uine  districtjmmc 
less."    Taking  coal  and  iron  txm^- 
at  the  average  Indian  latesv  ^^ 
of  the  two  at  the  pit's  month  is  i* 
more  than  half  what  it  is  inSootol 
or  Wales.    Labour,  too^  is  pieaUk 
and  ches^,  for  popnlalion  »  strnt- 
what  in  excess  of  me  means  of  de- 
ployment ;  a  large  portion  of  t^  \ 
ever  ready  to  go  anywhere  or  do  tff- 
thing  for  a  mere  fractioii  of  the  w:^*e^  , 
that  could  be  oftered  in  tMsooBntn:  | 
and  we  have  the  testimony  of  tsp- 
neers  to  the  merits  of  the  pitient  *v 
clever  Hindoo  at  mining,  ameltii^ 
and  the  other  processes  of  the  im 
manu&ctures.    In  the  gr^  raSws! 
works  now  in  progress  in  Indi»,a 
ample  market  is  opened  for  the  pt^ 
duce  both  of  the  iron  and  comI  mssKt- 
But  the  great  obstacle  is  the  wi]ii<^ 
roads.    The  distance  and  difficoltT^ 
access  to  the  minerals  are  formifbbie 
impediments  to  their   availal»litj  < 
ana  nothing  but  the  gradual  extes- 
skm  of  railways  wiU  bring  these  fif^ 
stores  into  extensive  use. 

One  word  more,  on  a  matter  whidi 
may  appear  unimportant,  but  which 
is  not  so.  We  mean  the  Woods  d 
iadia.  For  generations  to  come  ^ 
Indian  forests  must  supplv  a  hundred 

and  fifty  millieos  of  people  with  fo^ 
besides  all  the  other  requiremend  <^ 


wood-work,8faii^uil( 
it  behoies  tha  Qa?er 
over  the  vast  fivinr  s^ 
and  firewood.  LiaU 
time  or  other,  the  fiio 
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been  mantled  with  forests :  but  the 
first  result  of  the  establismnent  of 
dvilisation  in  a  countiy  is  to  pro- 
duce a  want  of  that  very  article 
which  was  formerly  over-plenteous. 
Even  in  many  parts  of  North  Ame- 
pca  a  want  of  wood  \a  much  felt; 
and  if  we  turn  away  from  "  modem 
instances'*  to  the  old  empire  of  China, 
we  find  that  wood  is  there  so  scarce 
that  fires  are  in  little  use^  and  the 
deficit  of  household  calonc  has  to 
be  compensated  by  a  multiplicity  of 
clothine.  It  was  manifestly  the  de- 
sign of  Providence,  in  thus  mant- 
ling the  face  of  the  earth  with  prim- 
eval woods,  to  keep  man  in  comfort 
until  his  wits  became  sufficiently 
sharpened  and  his  energies  develop- 
ed to  enable  him  to  mscover  and 
avail  himself  of  the  better  mineral 
fuel  beneath  his  feet.  And  precise- 
ly as  the  forests  are  cleared,  and  the 
surface  of  the  earth  becomes  more 
and  more  devoted  to  raising  food  for 
man,  does  the  revelation  take  place 
of  those  fuel-stores  below,  which  Na- 
ture prepared  as  a  means  of  per- 
mitting a  larger  oopulation  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  tnan  was  otherwise 
possible.  In  the  New  World  each 
member  of  the  immigrant  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  was  left  to  do  what  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes,  and  (as  P^dy 
would  say)  "  wrong  too  if  he  likes ; 
but  we  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  In- 
dian Qovemment  has  recently  taken 
measures  for  the  ptreservation  and  re- 
newal of  forests  in  various  parts  of 
the  countiy,  so  as  at  once  to  prevent 
unthrifty  management  of  them,  and 
to  make  adequate  provision  for  the 
wants  of  the  future.  Rules  have  been 
laid  down,  and  officers  appointed  for 
this  purpose.  The  forests  of  Oude 
have  nitherto  furnished  our  chief  sup- 
I^ies  of  timber  for  public  purposes  m 


Hindostan,  andas  these  have  now  been 
brought  under  our  control,  they  will 
henceforth  be  carefully  regulated  and 
preserved.  On  the  treeless  plains  of 
the  Puigab,  efforts  are  being  made  to 
rear  extensive  woods ;  and  we  trust 
the  undertaking  will  succeed,— for  it 
will  not  onl^  dmiinish  the  sad  want 
of  fuel  experienced  in  these  districts, 
but  also,  perhaps,  suffice  to  alter 
the  climate,  ana  oring  down  again 
over  the  parched  land  refreshing 
rains. 

Here  we  conclude  this  sketch  of 
our  great  Indian  Empire.  Having 
occupied  so  much  space  with  the  ex- 
position of  the  leading  features  of  our 
subject,  it  is  impossible  to  advert  in 
any  way  to  the  probable  future  of  the 
people  or  their  JBritish  rulers.  Now 
that  railways  are  beginning  to  span 
the  land,  awaking,  tossing  together, 
and  amalgamating  the  different  tribes 
and  peoples  of  India, — now  that  com- 
merce and  wealth  are  slowly  begin- 
ning to  accumulate  in  native  hands, 
ana  that  natives  in  ever4ncreasing 
numbera  are  taking  part  in  the  a£ 
ministration  of  the  countiy, — the  fu- 
ture, the  goal  towards  which  all  this 
is  tending,  must  more  and  more 
press  itself  upon  the  consideration  of 
thoughtful  beholdera  Suffice  it  to 
say,  however,  that  India  promises  to 
continue  for  many  generations  sub- 
ject to  the  ascendancy  of  the  British 
race,  and  that  it  behoves  us  to  fulfil 
the  concomitant  duty  of  benefiting  the 
people  over  whom  we  rule.  A  cheer- 
ful and  noble  though  arduous  task ; 
and  we  doubt  not  that  many  of  the 
brightest  names  on  the  beadroll  of 
England  will  continue  to  be  con- 
tributed by  the  lordly  bands  of  her 
sons  who  go  forth  to  uphold  her 
strange  and  mighty  Empire  in  the 
East 
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It  may  be  Bupposed  that,  after  all 
they  had  heard  or  him,  the  AtheliDSS 
prepared  themselyes  with  a  little 
excitement  for  the  visit  of  Loois. 
Even  Mrs  Atheling,  who  disapproved 
of  him,  could  not  prevent  nerself 
from  wandering  astray  in  long  specu- 
lations about  uie  old  lord  —  and  it 
seemed  less  improper  to  wonder  and 
inquire  concerning  a  boy,  whom  the 
Honourable  Anastasia  herself  inquir- 
ed after  and  wondered  at  As  for 
the  girls,  Louis  had  come  to  be  an 
ideal  hero  to  both  <if  them.  The 
adored  and  wonderfiil  brother  of 
Rachel — ^though  Rachel  was  only  a 
girl,  and  scarcely  so  wise  as  them- 
selves—  the  admiration  of  Miss 
Bridget,  and  the  anxiety  of  Miss 
Anastasia,  though  these  were  only 
a  couple  of  old  ladies,  united  in  a 
half  deification  of  the  lordly  young 
stranger,  whose  own  appearance  and 
manner  were  enough  to  nave  awaken- 
ed a  certain  romantic  interest  in  their 
simple  young  hearta  They  were  ex- 
tremelv  concerned  to-nifi^ht  about 
their  homely  tea-table— dat  every- 
thing should  look  its  best  and  bright- 
est ;  and  even  contrived,  unknown  to 
Hannah,  to  filch  and  convert  into  a 
temporary^  cake-basket  that  small 
rich  old  sdver  salver,  which  had  been 
wont  to  stand  upon  one  of  Miss 
Bridget's  little  tables  for  cards. 
Then  they  robbed  the  garden  for  a 
sufficient  bouquet  of  flowers ;  and 
then  Agnes,  half  against  her  sister's 
will,  wove  in  one  of  those  pale  roses 
to  Marian's  beautiful  hair.  Marian, 
though  she  made  a  laughing  protest 
against  this,  and  pretended  to  be 
totally  indifferent  to  the  important 
question,  which  dress  she  should 
wear  ?  clearly  recognised  herself  as 
the  heroine  of  the  evening.  She 
knew  very  well,  if  no  one  else  did, 
what  was  the  vision  which  LouLs 
had  seen  at  the  old  gate,  and  came 
down  to  Miss  Bridget's  prim  old 
yarlour  in  her  pretty  light  musUn 
dress  with  the  rose  in  her  hair,  look- 
"igi  m  her  Uttle  flutter  and  palpita- 


tion, as  sweet  a  "  viskm  (tf  de£^' 
as  ever  appeared  to  the  eyes  cf  ci 
And  Louis  came — came— oc^ 
scended  to  ta^ke   tea — stayed  u. 
two  hours  or  ao^  and  then  toti  ^ 
departure,    hurriedly  promki]^  • 
come  back  for  his  sister.    Hiii  ra» - 
antici^ted  hero — coold  it  be  po£^ 
that  his  going  a-way  was  the  gros^ 
relief  to  them  all,  and  that  do  ou 
the  little  party  felt  at  sll  oomtoiL 
or  at  ease  till  he  ^was  mne  f  It  wi; 
most  strange  and  d^oraye^TtK. 
was  most  tnie  beyond  the  jwsolt^ 
of  question ;  for   Xiouis^  witi  il  • 
young  man's  sensitive  pride  sts^ 
mto  bitterness  \}j  his  jxMitioD,  bi^ 
tily  repelled  the  interest  and  idnds* 
of  all  these  women.     He  was  aicj 
at  Rachel— poor  little  anxiouf  tc^ 
RacheL  who  almost  looked  bffi 
when  they  crossed  this  kindl}[  thies; 
old— for  supposinfi^  these  frm^^ 
hers,  who  were  all 'women,  codd  ^ 
companions  for  him  ;    he  was  u^ 
at  himself  for  his  anger :  he  wis  s 
the  haughtiest  and   darkest  fiase 
of  his  natumlly  impetuous  taDp 
rather  disposed  to  receive  as  an  ^ 
suit  any  overture  of  firiendship, »» 
fiercely  to  plume  himself  ^P^J^ 
separated  and  orphaned  state.  Toc^ 
were   all  entirely  discomfited  ^ 
taken  aback  by  their  stately  ris/ftS 
whom  they  had  been  disposed  to  re- 
ceive with  the  warmest  corM^; 
and  treat  as  one  whom  it  was  in  tkir 
pjower  to  be  kind  to.     Though  1"* 
sister  did  so  much  violence  to  ^ 
natural  feelings  that  idie  might  hoid 
her  ground   as  his  representative, 
Louis  did  not  by  any  means  ackiN;'' 
ledge  her  deputyship.      In  entii« 
opposition  to  her  earnest  and  vcsa^ 
frankness,  Louis  closed  Ums^^ 
with  a  jealous  and  repellant  reserre ; 
said  nothing  he  could  help  sayii^ 
and  speaking,  «when  he  did  ^ff^ 

with  a  cold  and  indifferent 

did  not  so  much  as  rder  to 
or  Lord  Winterboume,  and 
Rachel,  when  she  was  abou^ 
with  an  almost  imperceptif 
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peremptory  and  itill  of  displeasure. 
Poor  Rachel,  constantly  referring  to 
him  with  her  eyes,  and  feeling  the 
ground  entirely  taken  from  beneath 
her  feet,  sat  pale  and  anxious,  full  of 
apprehension  and  dismay.  Marian, 
who  was  not  accustomed  to  see  her 
own  pretty  self  treated  with  such  ab- 
solute unconcern,  took  down  Father- 
less  Fanny  from  the  bookshelf,  and 
played  with  it,  half  reading,  half  "  pre- 
tending," at  one  of  the  httle  tables. 
Agnes,  after  many  vain  attempts  to 
draw  KacheFs  unmanageable  brother 
into  conversation,  ^ve  it  up  at 
last,  and  sat  still  by  KacheFs  side  in 
embarrassed  silence.  Mamma  betook 
herself  steadily  to  her  workbasket. 
The  conversation  fell  away  into  mere 
questions  addressed  to  Liouis.  and 
answers  in  monosyllables,  so  tnat  it 
was  an  extreme  relief  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  little  party  when  this 
impracticable  visitor  rose  at  last, 
bowed  to  them  all,  and  hastened 
away. 

Rachel  sat  perfectly  silent  till  the 
sound  of  his  steps  had  died  upon  the 
road  ;  then  she  Durst  out  in  a  vehe- 
ment apologetic  outcry.  "  Oh,  don't 
beangrywitnhim— don't,plea8e,"said 
Rachel ;  "  he  thinks  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  persuade  you  to  be  kind  to 
him,  and  he  cannot  bear  that  even 
from  me ;  and  indeed,  indeed  you 
may  believe  me,  it  is  quite  true  !  I 
never  saw  him,  except  once  or  twice, 
in  such  a  humour  before." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs  Athelinc, 
with  that  dignified  tone  whicn 
Mamma  could  assume  when  it  was 
necessary,  to  the  utter  discomfiture  of 
her  opponent — "my  dear,  we  are  very 
glad  to  see  your  brother,  but  of 
course  it  can  be  nothing  whatever  to 
us  the  kind  of  humour  ne  is  in ;  that 
is  quite  his  own  concern." 

Poor  Rachel  now,  having  no  other 
resource,  cried.  She  was  only  herself 
in  this  uncomfortable  moment.  She 
could  no  longer  remember  Louis's 
pride  or  Louis's  dignity  :  for  a  mo- 
ment the  poor  litde  snoject  heart 
felt  a  pan^  of  resentment  against  the 
object  of  its  idolatry,  such  as  little 
Rachel  had  sometimes  felt  when 
Louis  was  ''  naughty,"  and  she,  his 
unfortunate  little  shadow,  innocently 
shared  in  his  punishment ;  but  now. 
JA  at  every  former  time,  the  personal 
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trouble  of  the  patient  little  sister 
yielded  to  the  dr^Eui  that  Louis  "  was 
not  understood."  "You  will  know 
him  better  some  time,"  she  said,  dry- 
ing her  sorrowful  appealing  eyes. 
So  far  as  appearances  went  at  this 
moment,  it  aid  not  seem  quite  desir- 
able to  know  him  better,  and  nobody 
said  a  word  in  return. 

After  this  the  three  girls  went  out 
together  to  the  garden,  still  lying 
sweet  in  the  calm  of  the  long  sum- 
mer twilight,  under  a  young  moon 
and  some  early  stara  They  did  not 
speak  a  great  deal  They  were  all 
considerably  absorbed  with  thoughts 
of  this  same  hero,  who,  after  all,  bad 
not  taken  an  ineffective  method  of 
keeping  their  interest  alive. 

And  Marian  did  not  know  how  or 
whence  it  was  that  this  doubtful  and 
uncertain  paladin  came  to  her  side 
in  the  pleasant  darkness,  but  was 
startled  by  his  voice  in  ner  ear  as 
she  leaned  once  more  over  the  low 
garden-gate.  "It  was  here  I  saw 
you  first,"  said  Louis,  and  Marian's 
heart  leaped  in  her  breast,  half  with 
the  sudoeuness  of  the  words,  half 
with — something  else.  Louis,  who 
had  been  so  haudity  and  ungracious 
all  the  evening--Louis,  Rachel's  idol, 
everybody's  superior— yet  he  spoke 
low  m  the  startled  ear  of  Marian,  as 
if  that  first  seeing  had  been  an  era 
in  his  life. 

"Come  with  us,"  said  Louis,  as 
Rachel  at  sight  of  him  hastened  to 
get  her  bonnet — "  come  along  this 
enchanted  road  a  dozen  steps  into 
fairyland,  and  back  agaiiL  1  forget 
everything,  even  myself,  on  such  a 
night." 

And  they  went,  scarcely  answer- 
ing, yet  more  satisfied  with  this  brief 
reference  to  their  knowledge  of  him, 
than  if  the  king  had  forsaken  his 
nature,  and  become  as  confidential  as 
Rachel  They  went  their  dozen  steps 
on  what  was  merely  the  terraced  path- 
way, soft,  dark,  and  grassy^  to  A^e9 
and  Rachel,  who  went  first  m  anxious 
conversation,  but  which  the  other 
two.  coining  silently  behind,  had  pro- 
bably a  different  idea  of.  Marian  at 
least  could  not  help  cogitating  thes^ 
same  atiUectives,  with  a  faint  mquiry 
within  herself,  what  it  was  which 
could  make  this  an  enchanted  road 
or  faiiyland. 

2  Y 
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The  next  morning,  while  the  mo- 
ther and  daughters  were  still  in  tlie 
full  fervour  of  discussion  about  this 
same  remarkable  Louis,  he  himself 
was  seen  for  the  first  time  in  the 
early  dayli^t  passing  the  window, 
witn  that  singular  rapidity  of  step 
which  he  possessed  in  common  with 
his  sister.  They  ceased  their  argu- 
ment after  seeing  him — why,  no  one 
could  have  told;  but  qmte  unre- 
solved as  the  question  was,  and 
though  Mamma's  first  judgment,  un- 
softened  by  that  twilight  walk,  was 
still  decidedly  unfeivourable  to  Louis, 
they  all  dropped  the  subject  tacitly 
and  at  once.  Then  Mamma  went 
about  various  domestic  occupations ; 
then  Agnes  dropped  into  the  chair 
which  stood  before  that  writing-book 
upon  the  table,  and,  with  an  attention 
much  broken  and  distracted,  gra- 
dually fell  away  into  her  own  ideal 
world  ;  and  then  Marian^  leading 
Bell  and  Beau  with  meditative  hands, 
glided  forth  softly  to  the  garden,  with 
downcast  face  and  droopmg  eyes,  full 
of  thought.  The  children  ran  away 
from  her  at  once  when  their  little  feet 
touched  the  grass,  but  Marian  went 
straying  along  the  paths,  absorbed  in 
her  meditation,  her  pretty  arms  hang- 
ing by  her  side,  her  pretty  head  bent, 
her  light  fair  figure  gUding  softly 
in  shadow  over  the  low  mossy  paling 
and  the  close-clipped  hedge  within. 
She  was  thinking  only  what  it  was 
most  natural  she  should  think,  about 
the  stranger  of  last  night  •  yet  now 
and  then  mto  the  stream  or  her  mus- 
ing dropped,  with  the  strangest  dis- 
turbance and  commotion,  these  few 
quiet  words  spoken  in  her  ear,—**  It 
was  here  I  saw  you  first."  How 
many  times,  then,  had  Louis  seen  her  ? 
and  why  did  he  recollect  so  well  that 
first  occasion?  and  what  did  he 
mean? 

While  she  was  busy  with  these 
fancies,  all  at  once,  Marian  could  not 
tell  how.  as  suddenly  as  he  appeared 
last  nignt,  Louis  was  here  again — 
here,  witmn  the  garden  of  the  Old 
Wood  Lodge,  wa&ing  by  Marian's 
side,  a  second  long  shadow  upon  the 
dose-dipped  hed[gc  and  tlie  mossy 


paling,  rousing  her  to  a  ^f^^ 
sdousness  that  she  had  beeatlmaK 
of  him,  which  bro«ght  bhah  ite 
blushm  a  flutto-  of  **  sweet  to 
fiwjednesse"  to  her  chei^  and  wa^ 
down  still  more  heavily  the  Ay  »• 
dreamy  lids  of  these  bekutiM  c^ 

The  most  unaccoantabb  ^= 
the  world !  but  Marian,  who  W:^ 
cdved  with  perfect  coolneas  the  l» 
age  of  Sir  TAnprhajn^  and  whoee  w 
science  smote  her  with  no  ooo^k' 
tions  for  the  slaying  of  Ac  gL^- 
American,  had  stmngely  lost  te^ 
possession  to-daj.  She  onlyi^ 
m  the  sedatest  and  gravest  Tsassc 
possible  to  the  questions  of  hec®- 
panion — looked  axmonsly  ai  tae  p* 
four  window  for  an  oppoftoffltj  / 
calling  Agnes,  and  with  the  p^^ 
embarrassment  longed  for  the  prc»i^ 
of  some  one  to  end  this  ^^-^ 
Louis,  on  the  contrary,  exerted  m 
self  for  her  amusement,  and  ^»J[; 
different  from  the  Louis  of  U«t  "F 
as  it  was  possible  to  oodc«v& 

**  Ay,  there  it  is,**  said  Lonia,  i^^ 
had  just  asked  her  what  she  b^** 
Oxfoni—**  there  it  is.  the  seat  of  te» 
ing,  thrusting  up  all  its  pii''*^^^ 
the  sun  :  but  I  think,  if  tiie  f*^ 
were  wise,  this  glitter  and  AnaSe 
might  point  to  the  dark,  d«^ JPJJ 
ranee  outside  of  it,  even  more  Mtf  * 
the  little  glow  within."  . 

Now  this  was  not  mncb  JJ 
Marian's  way— but  her  yo'"*^^^ 
who  would  have  submitted  hflij 
willingly  to  her  guidance  ^^ 
given  any.  was  not  yet  acquaiBted^ 
all  with  tne  ways  of  Marian. 

She  said,  simply,  lookii^at  tw*^ 
dome  BuUenly  tnrowing  on  the  b*" 
beams,  and  at  the  gluicing  y^' 
heads,  of  more  impressible  «D"JJ? 
cate  kind,  **I  think  it  is  v<ffy  F^ 
with  all  those  different  aprei «» 
towers;  but  do  you  mean  it  istfce  po^ 
people  who  are  so  very  ignorsnt  1^ 
seems  as  though  peoj>Ie  conld  scsrw 
help  learning  who  hve  there."       . 

'*  Yes,  the  poor  people— I  in«*  *J 
of  us,"  said  Louis  slowly,  and  ^f 
certain  painful  enphaaw.  ^^^ 
many  of^'-  ■**'■"■.  it  is  twe,  »5 
never  '  \m»il^^ 
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ooiint  a  man  knorant  who  knows 
what  he  has  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it, 
though  he  never  reads  a  book, 
nor  has  pen  in  hand  all hislife.  I 
save  my  pity  for  a  more  unfortunate 
ignorance  than  that** 

*'But  that  is  veiy  bad,**  said  Marian 
decidedljr,  <<  because  there  is  more  to 
do  than  just  to  work,  and  we  ought 
to  know  about — about  a  great  many 
things.   Agnes  knows  better  than  I. 

This  was  said  very  abruptly,  and 
meant  that  Agnes  knew  better  what 
Marian  meant  to  say  than  she  herself 
did  The  vouth  at  her  side,  how- 
ever, showea  no  inclination  foar  any 
interpreter.  He  seemed,  indeed,  to 
be  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  with 
this  brealang  off. 

"  When  I  was  away,  I  was  in 
strange  enough  quarters,  and  learnt 
sometninff  about  knowledge,**  said 
Louis,  *'  tnough  not  mueh  luiowledge 
itself— heaven  help  me !  I  suppose  I 
was  not  worthy  of  that** 

"  And  did  you  really  run  away  ?  ** 
asked  Marian,  growing  bolder  with 
this  quickening  of  personal  inte- 
rest 

"I  really  ran  awav,**  said  the 
young  man,  a  hot  flusn  passing  for 
an  instant  over  his  brow  ^  and  then 
he  smiled — a  kind  of  daring  desperate 
sndle,  which  seemed  to  say  *^  what  I 
have  done  once  I  can  do  again.** 

''And  what  did  you  dol**  said 
Mariim,  continuing  her  inquiries: 
she  forgot  her  shyness  in  following 
up  this  story,  which  ahe  knew  and 
did  not  know. 

"  What  all  the  village  lads  do  who 
get  into  scrapes  and  break  the  hearts 
of  the  old  women,**  said  Louis^  with  a 
8(Hnewhat  bitter  jesting.  "  I  *liited 
for  a  soldier — but  there  was  not  even 
an  old  woman  to  break  her  heart  for 
me." 

''  Oh,  there  was  Badiel  !**  cried 
Marian  eagerly. 

"Yes^  indeed,  there  was  Bachd, 
my  good  little  sister.**  answered  the 
young  man;  ''but  ner  kind  heart 
would  have  mended  a^nin  had  they 
let  me  alone.  It  would  have  been 
better  for  us  both.** 

He  said  this  with  a  painful  com- 
pression of  his  lip^  which  a  certain 
wistfol  sympathv  in  the  mind  of 
Marian  tau^t  her  to  recognise  as 
the  sign  of  tumult  and  contention  in 
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this  turbulent  spirit  She  hastened 
wiUi  a  womanly  instinct  to  direct 
him  to  the  external  circumstances 
again. 

"  And  you  were  really  a  soldier— a 
— not  an  officer--only  a  common 
man.**  Marian  riirunk  visibly  from 
this,  which  was  an  actual  and  possible 
degradation,  feared  as  the  last  down- 
fall for  the  "wild  sons**  of  the  re- 
spectable families  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bellevue. 

"Yes,  I  belcmg  to  a  class  which 
has  no  privileges ;  there  was  not  a 
drummer  in  the  regiment  but  was  of 
better  birth  than  I,**  exclaimed 
Louisw  "Ah,  that  is  folly— I  did 
very  well  In  Napoleon's  arm^,  had 
I  helonged  to  that  day !— but  in  my 
time  there  was  neither  a  general  nor 
a  war.** 

"  Surely,**  said  Marian,  who  began 
to  be  anxious  about  this  unfortunate 
younff  man*s  "  principles,**  "  you 
would  not  wish  for  a  war." 

"  Should  you  think  it  very  wrong  ?" 
said  Louis  with  a  smile. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  jounf  Men- 
tor with imme(Uate  decision;  mr  this 
conversation  befell  in  those  times,  not 
so  very  long  ago,  when  everybody 
declared  that  such  convulsions  were 
over,  and  that  it  was  impossible,  in 
the  face  of  civilisation,  steamboats, 
and  the  electric  telegraph,  to  enter- 
tain the  faintest  idea  of  a  war. 

They  had  reached  this  point  in 
their  talk,  gradually  growing  more 
at  ease  and  familiar  with  each  other, 
when  it  suddenly  chanced  that 
Mamma,  passing  from  her  own  sleep- 
ing-room to  that  of  the  girls,  paused 
amom^tto  look  out  at  the  small 
middle  window  in  the  passage  be- 
tween them,  and  looking  down,  was 
amazed  to  see  this  haughty  and  mis- 
anthropic Louis  passing  quietly 
along  tne  trim  pathway  of  the  gar- 
den, keeping  his  place  steadily  by 
Marian's  side.  Mrs  Atheling  was 
not  a  mercenary  mother,  neither  wan 
she  one  much  giva:i  to  alarm  for  her 
daughters^  leat  they  should  make 
bad  mamaffes  or  fall  into  unfortu- 
nate love;  out  Mrs  Atheling,  who 
was  aerupulously  propw,  did  not  like 
to  see  her  pretty  Manan  in  such 
friendly  companionship  with  "a 
youne  man  in  such  an  equivocal 
position,**  even  though  he  was  tho 
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brother  of  her  friend.  **  We  mav  be 
kind  to  them,**  said  Mamma  to  her- 
self, "  but  we  are  not  to  go  any  fur- 
ther ;  and,  indeed,  it  woald  be  very 
sad  if  he  should  come  to  more  grief 
about  Marian,  poor  young  man; — 
how  pretty  she  is ! " 
Yes,  it  was  full  time  Mrs  Athel- 


lite 


ing  should  hasten  down  ftak^  tk 
in  the  most  aocidentd  manner iii» 
world,  step  ovit  into  the  paka. 
Muriam^  oniortanate  child !  v^'tr' 
young  roses  startled  on  hff  n« 
voung  cheeks  by  this  fiednt  prea^ 
breath  of  a  new  existence,  nad  ^i 
been  so  pretty  all  her  life 
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What  Louis  did  or  said,  or  how  he 
made  interest  for  himself  in  the  ten- 
der heart  of  Mamma,  no  one  \eij 
well  knows;  yet  a  certain  fact  it 
was,  that  from  henceforward  Mrs 
Atheling,  like  Miss  Anastasia,  be- 
came somewhat  contemptuous  of 
Rachel  in  the  interest  of  Louis,  and 
pursued  eager  and  long  investigations 
in  her  own  mind — investigations 
most  fruitless,  yet  most  persevering 
— ^touching  the  old  lord  and  the  un- 
known conclusion  of  his  life.  All 
that  was  commonly  known  of  the 
last  years  of  the  last  Lord  Winter- 
bourne  was,  that  he  had  died  abroad. 
Under  the  pressure  of  familv  cala- 
mity he  had  gone  to  Italy,  ana  there, 
people  said,  Imd  wandered  about  for 
several  years^  leading  a  desultoiy  and 
unsettled  life,  entirely  out  of  the 
knowledge  of  any  of  his  friends ; 
and  when  the  present  bearer  of  the 
title  came  home,  bearing  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  elder  brother's  death, 
the  most  entire  oblivion  closed  down 
upon  the  foreign  grave  of  the  old 
lord.  Back  into  this  darkness  Mrs 
Atheling,  who  knew  no  more  than 
common  report,  made  vain  efforts  to 
strain  her  kindly  eyes,  but  always 
returned  with  a  sigh  of  despair. 
"  No  !"  said  Mamma,  "  he  might  be 

Eroud,  but  he  was  virtuous  and 
onourable.  I  never  heard  a  word 
said  against  the  old  lord.  Louis  is 
like  him,  but  it  must  only  be  a 
chance  resemblance.  No  !  TAi  Regi- 
nald was  always  a  wild  bad  man. 
Poor  things  !  they  must  be  his  chil- 
dren ;  for  my  lord,  I  am  sure,  never 
betrayed  or  deceived  any  creature  all 
hifllife." 

But  BtiU  she  mused  and  dreamed 
concemmg   Louis;    he   seemed  to 

^fwi!L*n??*'*'''^  fascination  over 

all  these  elder  people;   and    Mrs 

^  Athehng,  more  than  shi  had  evS 


desired  a  friendly  gossip  witii  lb 
Willsie.  longed  to  meet  once  bop 
with  tne  Honourable  AnastasLt 
talk  over  her  comectures  and  go»> 
respecting  "the  Doy.** 

In  the  mean  time,  Louis  hinet: 
relieved  from  that  cnaperoii«i^*& 
anxious  introduction    oy  his  a^^ 
which  the  haughty  young  maBe»i 
not  endure,  made  daiJy  increase  iS 
his  acquaintance  with  toe  strw^ 
He  began  to  form  Dart  of  tiieirdfij 
circle,  expected  ana  calculated  ijwi 
and  somehow  the  family  life  x&ai^ 
to  flow  in  a  stronger  and  fiiUercr 
rent  with  the  addition  of  this  t^- 
ous  element,  the  young  man,  vte 
oddly  enough  seemed  to  betoff  ^ 
them  rather  more  than  if  he  i»- 
been  their  brother.      He  todc^ 
three  girls,  who  were  now  so  nwa 
like  tlSree  sisters,  on  lon^  and  waiT; 
ing  excursions  throu£^  the  wood  j*^ 
over  the  hilL  He  did  not  mind  tiri^ 
them  out,  nor  was  he  extremely  fe- 
tidious  about  the  roads  by  whidif 
led  them ;  for,  generous  at  heart « 
he  waSj  the  young  man   had  tk 
unconscious  wilfulness  of  one  ^ 
all  his  life  had  known  no  better 
guidance  than  his  own  wilL    Sooff- 
times,  in  those  long  walks  of  tiwn^ 
the  young  Athelings  were  staiW 
by  some  singular  duuracterisdc  » 
tneir  squire,  bringing  to  li^t  infaiiDi 
by  a  sudden  chance,  things  of  wW* 
these  gentle-hearted  girls  had  nerer 
dreamed.  Once  they  ai8covered,lyiB? 
deep  among  the  great  fem-leatA 
all  brown    and    rusty    with  i^ 
the  bright  plumage  of  some  dew 
game,  for  the  reception  of  which » 
village  boy  was  maldng  a  bag  of  ^ 
piniuore.     "  Cany  it  openly."  «« 
Louis,  at  whose  voice  the  lad  Btart- 
ed ;  "  and  if  any  one  aaia  yon  wh^ 
it  came  from,  send  them  to  ooe. 
Thw«  —  ^''  --'•Jtom,  which  all  ibf 
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villa^  knew  and  profited  by;  he 
would  not  permit  himself  to  be  re- 
strained from  the  sporty  but  he  scorn- 
ed to  lift  the  slain  bird,  which  might 
be  supposed  to  be  Lord  Winter- 
bournes,  and  left  it  to  be  picked  up 
by  the  cnance  foragers  of  the  hamlet 
At  the  first  perception  of  this,  the 
girls,  we  are  obliged  to  confess,  were 

Seatly  shocked— tears  even  came  to 
arian'seyes.  She  said  it  was  cruel, 
in  a  little  outbreak  of  terror,  pity, 
and  indignation.  "  Cruel  —  no  ! 
said  Louis:  "did  my  gun  give  a 
sharper  wound  than  one  of  the  score 
of  fashionable  guns  that  will  be 
waking  fdl  the  echoes  in  a  day  or 
two  ?"  But  Marian  onlv  glanced'up 
at  him  hurriedly  with  ner  shy  eyes, 
and  said,  with  a  half  smile,  "Perlmps 
though  the  wound  was  no  sharper, 
the  poor  bird  might  have  liked 
another  week  of  life. 

And  the  youn^  man  looked  up 
into  the  warm  blue  sky  overhead 
all  crossed  and  trellised  with  green 
leaves,  and  looked  around  into  the 
deep  September  foliage,  flaming  here 
and  there  in  a  yellow  leaf,  a  point 
of  fire  among  the  green.  ^'  I  think 
it  verjr  doubtful.**  he  said,  sinking 
his  voice,  thougn  every  one  heard 
him  among  the  noonday  hush  of  the 
tre€»,  "if  I  ever  can  be  so  happy 
again.  Do  you  not  suppose  it  would 
be  something  worth  living  for,  in- 
stead of  a  week  or  a  year  of  sadder 
chances,  to  be  shot  upon  the  wing 
nowT 

Marian  did  not  say  a  word,  but 
shrank  away  among  the  bushes, 
clin^g  to  RacheFs  arm.  with  a 
shy  instinctive  motion.  "  Choose  for 
yourself**  said  Agnes ;  "  but  do  not 
decide  so  coolly  upon  the  likings  of 
the  poor  bird.  I  am  sure,  had  he 
been  consulted,  he  would  rather 
have  taken  his  chance  of  the  guns 
next  week  than  lain  so  quiet  under 
the  fern-leaves  now." 

Whereupon  the  blush  of  youth 
for  his  own  super-elevated  and  unreal 
sentiment  came  over  Louis's  fJEtce. 
Agnes,   by  some  amusing  process 
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common  to  young  girls  who  are 
elder  sisters,  and  wnom  nobody  is  in 
love  with,  had  made  herself  out  to 
be  older  than  Louis,  and  was  rather 
disposed  now  and  then  to  inteifere 
for  the  regulation  of  this  youth's 
improper  sentiments,  and  to  give 
him  good  advice. 

And  Lord  Winterboume  arrived : 
they  discovered  the  fact  immediately 
by  the  entire  commotion  and  dis- 
turbance of  everything  about  the 
village,  by  the  noise  of  wheels,  and 
the  flight  of  servants,  to  be  descried 
instantly  in  the  startled  neighbour- 
hood. Then  they  began  to  see  visions 
of  sportsmen,  and  flutters  of  fine 
ladles ;  and  even  without  these  visi- 
ble and  evident  signs,  it  would  have 
been  easy  enough  to  read  the  infor- 
mation of  the  arrivals  in  the  clouded 
and  lowering  brow  of  Louis,  and  in 
poor  little  Kochers  distress,  anxietv. 
and  agitation.  She,  poor  child,  coula 
no  longer  join  their  little  kindly 
party  in  the  evening ;  and  when  her 
Drother  came  without  her,  he  burst 
into  violent  outbreaks  of  rage,  indig- 
nation, and  despair,  dreadfid  to  see. 
Neither  mother  nor  daughters  knew 
how  to  soothe  him  j  for  it  was  even 
more  terrible  in  their  fancy  than  in 
his  experience  to  be  the  Pariah  and 
child  of  degradation  in  this  great 
house.  Moved  by  the  intolerable 
burden  of  this  his  time  of  trial, 
Louis  at  last  threw  himself  upon  the 
confidence  of  his  new  friends,  con- 
fided his  uncertain  and  conflicting 
plims  to  them,  relieved  himself  of  his 
passionate  resentment,  and  accepted 
their  enrmpathy.  Every  day  he  came 
goaded  half  to  madness,  vowing  his 
determination  to  bear  it  no  longer : 
but  every  day,  as  he  sat  in  the  old 
easy-chair,  with  his  handsome  head 
half- buried  in  his  hands,  a  solace, 
sweet  and  indescribable,  stole  into 
Louis's  heart ;  he  was  inspired  to  go 
at  the  very  same  moment  that  he 
was  impelled  to  stay,  by  that  same 
vision  whidi  he  had  first  seen  in  the 
summer  twilight  at  the  old  garden- 
gate. 


OBAFTIB  XXIV.— A  XKXTniO. 


This  state  of  things  continued  for 
nearly  a  fortnight  arter  the  arrival  of 


Lord  Winterboume  and  his  party  at 
the  HalL    They  saw  Mrs  Edgerl^ 
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to  consider  how  tlie  wiiedi  of  te 
own  sabstantial  Tehicie  ^knAA  ^ 
road :  and  for  her  pait^  the  IxMiai 
the  fair  equeetriaiis  bnghtaied  i^ 
an  instant  nope  of  anmaemoit  *'E{|f 
is  cousin  Aiuustasia,  the  most  looR 
old  lady  in  fianbuzTsfaiie.   D^i^ 
M !    If ow,  my  lore,  yon  riall  « 
the  lion  of  the  counly,''  cried  Ma 
£dg[erley  to  one  of  her  yxmsg  v&r 
panions,  not    thinldne^  nor  caa 
whether  her  voicje  reached  hg  k^^ 
woman  or  not.     Ix)rd  WinterbflfflBc. 
who  was  with   hi»  danght»,  die* 
back  to  the  rear  of  the  groros- 
stinctively.    WhatevCT  was  ad  d 
Lord  Winterboume,  his  worst  eKsj 
could  not  say  that  he  was  Iwwto 
meet  the  comments  oi  those  wmb 
he  had  hanned  or  wronged. 

Miss  Anastasia  stuped  fiwn  » 
carriage  in  the  most  aelibenite  me- 
ner  possible,  nodded  to  Itoian  aj 
Agnes,  who  were  in  the  gardes,  m 
to  whose  defence,  seeing  so  wbej 
strangers,  hastily  app«fl«d  twr 
motherland  stood  patting  and  lUa- 
inff  to  her  ponies,  in  her  brown  6f^ 
pelisse  ana  tippet,  and  witJj  tW 
oddest  of  comiortable  bonn^  «?« 
her  head. 

"Cousin  Anastasia,  I  tow!  ^ 
dear  creature,  where  have  yon  W 
all  these  ages  1  Would  any  one^ 
lieve  it  %  Ah.  how  delightfiil  to  Im 
always  in  tne  coimti^;  ^^.* 
penalty  we  pay  for  town  and  ito 
pleasures!  Could  any  one  snppo* 
that  my  charming  cousin  was  t^ 
ally  older  than  me  f " 

And  the  fashionable  beauty,  tfco«P 
fliie  did  begin  to  be  faded,  threw  np 
her  delicate  hands  with  their  pretw^ 
gesture,  as  she  pointed  to  the  st^ 
old  lady  before  her,  in  her  antiqi* 
dress,  and  with  unconcealed  fiun^ 
in  her  face.    Once,  perhaps,  not  €j« 


passing  through  the  viUa^  and  in 
church ;  but  she  either  did  not  see 
them,  or  did  not  think  it  neces«uy 
to  take  any  notice  of  the  girls. 
Knowing  better  now  the  early  con- 
nection Detween  their  own  family 
and  Lord  Winterboume's,  they  were 
almost  glad  of  this — almost :  yet  cer- 
tainly it  would  have  been  pleasanter 
to  decline  her  Mendly  advances,  than 
to  find  her,  their  former  patroness, 
quietly  dropping  acquaintance  with 

The  grassy  terraced  road  which 
led  from  Winterboume  village  to  the 
highway,  and  which  was  fenced  on 
one  side  by  the  low  wall  whidi  sur- 
roimded  the  stables  and  outhouses  of 
the  Rector,  and  by  the  hedge  and 
paling  of  tne  Old  Wood  Lod^,  but 
on  the  other  side  was  free  and  open 
to  the  fields,  which  sloped  down 
firom  it  to  the  low  willow-dropped 
banks  of  one  of  those  pale  rivers,  was 
not  a  road  adapted  either  for  vehicles 
or  horsea  The  Rivers  ftwnily,  how- 
ever, holding  themselves  monarchs 
of  all  they  surveyed,  stood  upon  no 
punctilio  m  respect  to  the  {>athway 
of  the  villagers,  and  the  family  tem- 
per, alike  in  this  one  particular, 
brought  about  a  colMon  important 
enough  to  all  parties  concerned,  and 
especially  to  the  Athelings  ^  for  one 
of  those  days,  when  a  ridmg-party 
from  the  Hall  cantered  along  the 
path  with  a  breezy  waving  and  com- 
motion of  veils  imd  feathers  and 
tiding-habits^  and  a  pleasant  murmur 
of  soimd,  voices  a  little  louder  than 
usual  imder  cover  of  the  September 
gale,  mixed  only  with  the  jmglp  of 
the  harness— for  the  horses' hoofs 
struck  no  sound  but  that  of  a  dull 
tread  from  the  turf  of  the  way — it 

E leased  Miss  Anastasia,  at  the  very 
our  and  moment  of  their  approach, , ,,_.—,_,  _- 

to  drive  her  two  grey  ponies  to  the  that  beautiful  oomple»<m  of  Ito 
door  of  the  Old  Wood  Lodge.  Of  Edgerley  was  sweeter  than  ihsi « 
oour8e,it  was  the  simplest  "accident"  Anastasia  Rivers;  but  her  bcioty 
in  the  world,  this  unpremeditated    had  gone  from  her  long  ago— a  thing 


"chance*'  meeting.  There  was  no  in- 
tention nor  foresight  whatever  in  the 
matter.  When  she  saw  them  coining. 
Miss  Anastasia  "  growled  *•  under  her 
breath,  and  marvelled  indignantly 

how  they  could  dream  of  coming  in    ^ ^_ 

such  a  body  over  the  grassed  road  of  which  this  comparison  was  greeted. 
the  villagers,  cutting  it  to  pieces  with  "  Go  on  your  way,  Louisa,"  said  M* 
their  horses' hoofs.  She  never  paused    Rivers;  "you  were   pretty  os^ 


whicm  she  cared  not  to  retain, 
looked  up  with  her  kind  imperioai 
face,  upon  which  were  undeniBw* 
marks  of  years  and  age.  She  per- 
ceived with  a  most  evident  and  wj- 
disused  contempt  the  titter  yrm 
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"irhatever  people  say  of  you  now. 
X>oii't  be  a  fool,  child ;  ana  I  advise 
you  not  to  meddle  wiUi  me." 

*'  Delightful !  is  she  not  charmine?** 
cried  the  fine  lady,  appesding  to  her 
companion ;  ''so  fresh,  and  natural, 
and  eccentrie— such  an  acquisition 
in  the  Hall !  Anastasia^  dear,  do  for- 
H^  your  old  quarrel  It  was  not 
poor  papa*s  fault  that  you  were  bom 
a  woman,  though  I  cannot  help  con- 
fessing it  was  a  great  mistake,  cer^ 
iaifdy ;  but,  only  for  once,  you  who 
are  such  a  dear,  kind,  b^evolent 
ereature,  come  to  see  mer 

"  Go  on,  Louisa,  I  advise  you,** 
said  the  Honourable  Anastasia  with 
extreme  self-controL  "Poor  child 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  you,  at  all 
events.  You  did  not  choose  your 
father — there,  pass  on.  I  leave  the 
Hall  to  those  who  dioose  it;  the 
Old  Wood  Lodge  has  more  attraction 
for  me." 

"  And  I  protest,"  cried  Mrs  Edger- 
ley,  "it  is  my  sweet  young  Mend, 

the  author  of :  my  dearest  child 

what  is  the  name  of  your  book  1  I 
have  such  a  memory.  Quite  the 
sweetest  stoiy  of  the  season ;  and  I 
am  dyin^  to  hear  of  another.  Are 
you  writmg  again?  Oh,  pray  say 
you  are.  I  should  be  heartbroken 
to  think  of  waiting  verylong  for  it. 
You  must  come  to  the  HalL  There 
are  some  people  coming  who  are 
dying  to  know  you,  and  1  positively 
cannot  be  disappointed  :  no  one  ever 
disobeys  me!  Come  here  and  let 
me  loss,  you  pretty  creature.  Is  she 
not  the  sweetest  httle  beauty  in  the 
world  I  and  her  sister  has  so  much 
genius;  it  is  quite  delightful!  So 
you  know  my  cousin  Anastasia ;  isn't 
she  charming?  Now,  good  morning, 
coz.— good  morning,  dear— and  be 
sure  you  come  to  the  HalL" 

Miss  Anastasia  stood  aside,  watch- 
ing ^raly  this  unexpected  demon- 
stration of  Mendship,and  keenly  criti- 


cising  Agnes^  who  coloured  high  with 
youthful  diffnity  and  resentment,  and 
Marian,  who  drew  back  abashed 
with  a  painful  blush,  and  a  grieved 
and  anxious  consciousness  that  Louis, 
unseen  but  seeing,  was  a  spectator  of 
this  salutation,  and  somehow  would 
be  quite  as  like  to  resent  Mrs  Edger- 
ley*s  careless  compliment  to  herself, 
"  as  if  I  had  been  his  sister,"  With 
a  steady  observation  the  old  lady 
kept  her  eyes  upon  her  young  ac- 
quaintances till  the  horsemen  and 
horsewomen  of  Mrs  Edgerley's  train 
had  passed  Then  she  drew  herself 
up  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  her  extreme 
height,  and,  without  raising  her  eyes, 
made  a  profound  curtsey  to  the  last 
of  the  train — he  on  his  part  lifted  his 
hat,  and  bent  to  his  sadale-bow.  This 
was  how  Lord  Winterboume  and  his 
brother's  daughter  recognised  each 
other.  Perhaps  the  wandering  eyes 
in  his  bloodless  face  glanced  a  mo- 
ment, shiftins  and  uncertain  as  they 
were,  upon  the  remarkable  figure  of 
Miss  Rivers,  but  they  certainly  paus- 
ed to  take  in,  with  one  fixed  yet  com- 
prehensive glance,  the  motner  and 
the  daughters,  the  children  playing 
in  the  garden — the  open  door  of  the 
house — even  it  was  possible  he  saw 
Louis,  though  Louis  had  been  behind, 
at  the  end  of  the  little  green,  out  of 
sight,  trying  to  train  a  wild  honey- 
suckle round  an  extempore  bower. 
Lord  Winterboume  scarcely  paused, 
and  did  not  ofier  the  slightest  apo- 
logy for  his  stare,  but  they  felt,  all  of 
them,  that  he  had  marked  the  house, 
and  laid  them  under  the  visionaiy 
curse  of  his  evil  eye.  When  he  had 
passed,  Miss  Rivers  put  them  in  be- 
fore her,  with  an  imperative  gesture. 
"  Let  me  know  what  s  brewing,"  said 
the  Honourable  Anastasia,  as  she  re- 
posed herself  on  the  little  new  sofa 
m  the  old  parlour.  "  There's  mis- 
chief in  his  eye." 


GHAPTia  XXV.— THE  BBBWIHa  OF  THR  STORM. 


The  visit  of  Miss  Rivers  was  the 
most  complimentary  attention  which 
she  could  dbow  to  her  new  friends, 
for  her  visits  were  few,  and  paid  only 
to  a  very  limited  number  of  people, 
and  these  all  of  her  own  rank  ana 


class.  She  was  extremely  curious  as 
to  their  acauaintance  with  Mrs 
Edgerley,  ana  demanded  to  know 
every  circumstance  from  its  beginning 
until  now ;  and  this  peremptory  old 
lady  was  roused  to  quite  an  eager 
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and  animated  interest  in  the  poor 
little  book  of  which,  A^es  could  not 
forget,  Mrs  Edgerleydid  not  remem- 
ber 80  much  as  tne  name.  The 
Honourable  Anastasia  declared  ab- 
ruptly that  she  never  read  novels,  yet 
demanded  to  have  Hope  Hazlewood 

g laced  without  an  instant's  delay  in 
er  pony-carriage.  "  Do  it  at  once, 
my  dear :  a  thing  which  is  done  at 
the  moment  cannot  be  forgotten,** 
said  Miss  Rivers.  "  You  write  books, 
eh  ]  Well,  I  asked  you  if  you  were 
clever  :  why  did  you  not  tell  me  at 
oncer 

"  I  did  not  think  jovl  would  care ; 
it  was  not  worth  while,**  said  Agnes 
with  some  confusion,  and  feeling  con- 
siderabl V  alarmed  by  the  idea  of  this 
formidable  old  lady's  criticism.  Miss 
Rivers  only  answered  by  hurrying 
her  out  with  the  book,  lest  it  might 
possibly  be  forgotten.  When  the 
girls  were  ^one,  she  turned  to  Mrs 
Atheling.  "  What  can  he  do  to  vou," 
said  Miss  Anastasia,  abruptly. 


The  4thelings,—FaH  VII. 


^ 


=  eh? 


What's  Will  Atheling  domg  \  Can 
he  harm  WUl  T 

"  No,"  said  Mamma,  somewhat  ex- 
cited by  the  prospect  of  an  enemy, 
yet  confident  in  the  perfect  credit  and 
honour  of  the  famuy  father,  whose 
good  name  and  humble  degree  of 
prosperity  no  enemy  could  overthrow. 
**  William  has  been  where  he  is  now 
for  twenty  years." 

"  So,  so,"  said  Miss  Rivers — "  and 
the  boy  1  Take  care  of  these  girls ; 
it  might  be  in  his  devilish  way  to 
harm  them ;  and  I  tell  you,  when  you 
come  to  know  of  it,  send  me  word. 
So  she  writes  books,  this  girl  of  yours  1 
She  is  no  better  tnan  a  child.  Do 
you  mean  to  say  you  are  not  proud  T 

Mrs  Atheling  answered  as  mothers 
answer  when  such  questions  are  put 
to  them,  half  with  a  confession,  half 
with  a  partly  -  conscious  sophism, 
about  Agnes  being  "  a  good  girl,  and 
a  great  comfort  to  her  papa  and  me." 

The  girls,  when  they  had  executed 
their  commission,  looked  doubtingly 
for  Louis,  but  found  him  gone  as  they 
expected.  While  they  were  still 
lingering  where  he  had  been.  Miss 
Rivers  came  to  the  door  again,  going 
away,  and  when  she  had  said  good- 
by  to  Mamma,  the  old  lady  turned 
back  again  without  a  word,  and  very 
gravely  gathered  one  of  the  roeee. 


She  did  it  with  a  singular  fonulitT 
and  BolemneBs  as  if  it  was  areii^ 
observance  rather  than  a  nutte  i  \ 
private  liking* ;  and  securing  it  ao» 
where  out  of  sight  in  the  fastoaa 
of  her  brown  pelisse,  waved  her  bui 
to  them,  saying  in  her  peremDtEr 
voice,  quite  loucTenough  to  be  Bar. 
at  a  considerable  dis^c^  tlitf  ^ 
was  to  send  for  them  in  a  daTortr, 
Then  she  took  her  seat  in  me  linl- 
carriage,  and  turned  her  gr^jDoeet 
no  very  easy  matter,  towards  ti- 
high-road.     Ser  easy  and  oompk? 
mastery  over  them  was  an  admio' 
tion  to  the  girls.     "  Bless  yoo,  mia 
she'd  follow  the  hounds  as  bdd  « 
any   squire,"   said    Hannah ^  ''I;-* 
there's  a  deal  o*  difference  in  M« 
Taesie  since  the  time  she  broke  b^ 
heart." 

Such  an  era  was  like  to  be  n:^ 
memorable.  The  girls  thongbt  *• 
somewhat  solemnly,  as  they  warf  fc 
their  work  beside  their  mother.  TIr! 
seemed  to  be  coming  to  graver  timp^ 
themselves^  gliding  on  in  «d  flI^ 
sistible  noiseless  fashion  upon  tbar 
stream  of  fate. 

Louis  came  again  as  usual  in  tk 
evening.  He  had  heard  Mrs  Bdger 
ley,  and  did  resent  her  careless  fret 
douL  as  Marian  secretiy  knew  k 
would  ;  which  fact  she  who  was  nws 
concerned,  ascertained  by  his  eotin 
and  pointed  silence  upon  the  rolgert, 
and  his  vehement  and  passionjte 
contempt,  notwithstanding,  for  Mit 
Edgerley. 

"I  suppose  you  are  safe  enough 
he  said,  speaking  to  the  elder  «m^ 
"  You  will  not  Break  your  heart  vt 
cause  she  has  forgotten  the  name  « 
your  book— but,  heaven  help  then, 
there  are  hearts  which  do!  TbeR 
are  unfortunate  fools  in  this  crajr 
world  mad  enough  to  be  elated  and 
to  be  thrown  into  misery  by  a  butter- 
fly of  a  fine  lady,  who  makes  repo^  | 
tions.  You  think  them  quite  ecu* 
temptible,  do  you?  but  there  tfe 
such." 

"  I  suppose  they  must  be  peop^*^ 
who  have  no  friends  and  no  home— or 
to  whom  it  is  of  more  importance 
than  it  is  to  me,"  said  Agnes ; "  for  J 
am  only  a  woman,  and  nothing  coni^ 
make  me  miserable  out  of  tms  Old 
Lodge,  or  Bellevue." 

"  Ah— that  is  tiow,"  said  h^ 
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quickly,  and  he  glanced  with  an  in- 
stinctive reference  at  Marian,  whose 
pallid  roses  and  fluctuating  mood 
already  began  to  testify  to  some 
anxiety  out  of  the  boundary  of  these 
charmed  walls.  ^'  The  very  sight  of 
your  security  might  possibly  be  hard 
enough  upon  us  who  have  no  home 
— no  home!  nothing  at  all  under 
heaven." 

''  Except  such  trifles  as  strength 
and  youtn  and  a  stout  heart,  a  sister 
very  fond  of  vou,  and  some — some 
/ritfnd*— and  heaven  itself,  after  all, 
at  the  end.  Oh  Louis  !**  said  A^es, 
who  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions, 
was  much  disposed  to  be  this  "bov's 
elder  sister,  and  advised  him  *^for 
hisgood." 

He  did  not  say  anjrthing.  When 
ho  looked  up  at  all  from  his  bending 
attitude  leaning  over  the  table,  it  was 
to  glance  with  tierv  devouring  eyes  at 
Marian — poor  little  sweet  Marian,  al- 
ready pale  with  anxiety  for  him. 
Then  he  broke  out  suddenly—"  That 
poor  little  sister  who  is  very  fond  of 
me — do  you  know  what  she  is  doing 
at  this  moment — sindnff  to  them  I 
— like  the  captives  at  Babylon,  mak- 
ing mirth  for  the  spoilers.    And  my 

Mends heaven  !  you  heard  what 

that  woman  ventured  to  say  to-day." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs  Atheling, 
who  confessed  to  treating  Louis  as  a 
"  son  of  her  own,"  "  thii&  of  heaven 
all  the  day  long,  and  so  much  the 
better  for  jou — but  I  cannot  have 
you  using  m  this  way  such  a  name." 

This  simple  little  reproof  did  more 
for  Louis thana  hundred  philosophies. 
He  laushed  low,  and  with  emotion 
took  Mrs  Atheling^s  hand  for  a  mo- 
ment between  his  own — said  "  thank 
you.  mother,"  with  amomentary  smile 
of  delight  and  mod  pleasure.  Then 
his  face  sudden^  flushed  with  a  dark 
and  violent  colour:  he  cast  an  appre- 
hensive yet  haugnty  glance  at  Mrs 
Atheling,  and  drew  his  hand  away. 
The  stain  in  his  blood  was  a  ghost  by 
the  side  of  Louis,  and  scarcely  left 
him  for  an  instant  night  nor  day. 

When  he  left  them,  they  went  to 
the  door  with  him  as  they  had  been 
wont  to  do,  the  mother  holding  a 
shawl  over  her  cap,  the  girls  with 
their  fair  heads  uncover^  to  the 
moon.  They  stood  all  together  at  the 
gate  speaking  cheerfully,  and  sending 


kind  messa^  to  Rachel  as  they  bade 
him  good-night — and  none  of  the  little 
^up  noticed  a  figure  suddenly  com- 
mg  out  of  the  danmess  and  gliding 
along  past  the  paling  of  the  garden. 
"What,  boy,  yon  here  ?"  cried  a  voice 
suddenly  behind  Louis,  which  made 
him  start  aside,  and  the^  all  shrank 
back  a  little  to  recognise  in  the  moon- 
light the  marble-wnite  face  of  Lord 
Winterboume. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir,  wander- 
ing about  the  country  at  this  hour  ?" 
said  the  stranger—"  what  conspiracy 
f;oes  on  here,  eh — what  are  you  do- 
mg  with  a  parcel  of  women  ?  Home 
to  your  den,  you  skulking  young 
vagabond  —  what  are  you  doing 
here?" 

Marian,  the  least  courageous  of  the 
three,  moved  by  a  sudden  impulse, 
which  was  not  courage  but  terror, 
laid  her  hand  quickly  upon  Louis*s 
arm.  The  young  man,  who  had 
turned  his  face  defiant  and  furious 
towards  the  intruder,  turned  in  an 
instant,  grasping  at  the  little  timid 
hand  as  a  man  in  danger  might  grasp 
at  a  shield  invulnerable.  "You  per- 
ceive, mv  lord,  I  am  beyond  the 
reach  either  of  your  insults  or  your 
patronage  here,"said  the  youth,  whose 
olood  was  dancing  in  his  veins,  and 
who  at  that  moment  cared  less  than 
the  merest  stranger,  who  had  never 
heard  his  name,  for  Lord  Winter- 
bourne. 

"  Come,  my  lad,  if  you  are  imposing 
upon  these  poor  people— I  must  set 
you  right,"  said  the  man  who  was 
called  Lotus's  father.  "  Do  you  know 
what  he  is,  my  good  woman,  that  you 
harbour  this  idle  young  rascal  in  de- 
spite of  my  known  wishes  ]  Home, 
you  young  vagabond,  home !  This 
boy  IS " 

"Mv  lord,  my  lonL"  interposed 
Mrs  Atheling,  in  sudden  a^tation, 
"  if  any  disgrace  belongs  to  him,  it  is 
yours  and  not  his  that  you  should 

SubUsh  it  Go  away,  sir,  from  my 
oor,  where  you  once  did  harm 
enough,  and  don't  try  to  injure  the 
poor  Doy — perhaps  we  know  who  he 
is  better  than  you." 

What  put  this  bold  and  rash  speech 
into  the  temperate  lips  of  Mamma^  no 
one  could  ever  tell ;  the  effect  of  it, 
however,  was  electric  Lord  Winter- 
bourne  fell  back  suddenly,  stared  at 
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her  with  his  strained  eyes  in  the 
moonlight,  and  Bwore  a  mattered 
and  inaucuble  oath.  ^Home,  you 
hound  !**  he  re^)eated  in  a  mechani- 
cal tone,  and  then,  waving  his  hand 
with  a  threatening  and  unmtelligible 
gesture,  turned  to  go  away.  "  So 
lon^  as  the  door  is  yours,  my  friend, 
I  will  take  care  to  make  no  intrusion 
upon  it,**  he  said  significantly  before 
he  disappeued ;  and  then  the  shadow 
departed  out  of  the  moonlight,  the 
stealthy  step  died  on  the  grass,  and 
they  stood  alone  again  witn  beatinff 
hearts.  Mamma  took  Marian*s  hand 
from  Louis,  but  not  unkindly,  and 
with  an  affectionate  earnestness  bade 


-Port  rii.  ^ ' 

Mm  go  a  war.     He  heatekd  ka^ 
but  at  length  consented,  pu^u 
h«r  entrea^,  partly  fe  the  »b<i 
Rachel    Undkr  other  drcomitBa 
this  proyoeation  would  hm  n^ 
deneoLoois  ;  bat  he  wtvng  A|wi 
hand  with  an  excited  gautj  a  ^ 
lingered  at  the  door  walxdimg  %^ 
dow  on  tiie  window  whiUier  Mm 
had  gone  with  her  mother.   "1 W 
best  not  meet  him  on  the  road,"*  s£ 
Louis :  "  tiiere    is    the   Onate-U 
once,  for  your  sake,  and  tht  «k«* 
what  has  happened,  I  wiUbegmstt 
and  ti^e  his  company ;  buttotoltst 
truth,  I  do  not   care  for  aajthi^ 
which  can  befall  me  to-oi^'* 


CBAma  XXYL— ▲  CRISIS. 


Marian,  whom  her  mother  tenderly 
put  to  sleep  that  night,  as  if  she  haa 
been  a  child,  yet  who  lay  awake  in  the 
long  cold  hours  before  the  da^m  in  a 
vague  and  indescribable  emotion,  her 
heart  stirring  within  her  like  some- 
thing which  did  not  belong  to  her — 
a  new  and  strange  existence — slept 
late  the  next  morning,  exhausted  and 
worn  out  with  all  tms  sudden  and 
stormy  influx  of  unknown  feelings. 
Mamma,  who,  on  the  contrary,  was 
very  early  astir,  came  into  the  bed- 
chamber of  her  daughters  at  miite  an 
unusual  hour,  and,  thankfully  per- 
ceiving Marian*s  profound  youthful 
slumber,  stood  gazing  at  the  beauti- 
ful sleeper  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 
Paler  tnan  usual,  with  a  shadow 
under  her  closed  eyelids,  and  still  a 
little  dew  upon  the  lon^  lashes — ^with 
one  hand  laid  in  childish  fashion 
under  her  cheek,  and  the  other  lying, 
with  its  pearly  rose-tipped  fingers, 
upon  the  white  coverlid,  Marian, 
but  for  the  moved  and  human  agita- 
tion which  evidently  had  worn  itself 
into  repose,  miffht  nave  looked  like 
the  enchai^^  beauty  of  the  tale— 
but  indeed  she  was  rather  more  like 
a  child  who  had  wept  itself  to  sleep. 
Her  sister,  stealing  softly  from  her 
side,  left  her  sleepmg,  ana  they  put 
the  door  ajar  that  tney  might  hear 
when  she  stirred  before  they  went, 
with  hushed  steps  and  speakmg  in  a 
whisper,  down  stairs. 

Mrs  Atheling  was  disturbed  more 
ihan  she  would  tell ;  what  she  did 


say,  as  Agnes  and  Ae  sat  ovartte 
silent  breakfast-table,  was  an  &^ 
dient  which  herself  nad  viaWj* 
faith  in.  "My  dear,  we  mpst ??!? 
prevent  him  saying  anything,"  a« 
Mrs  Atheling,  wTth  her  anxw» 
brow ;  it  was  not  neceasaiy  to  w^ 
names,  for  neither  of  them  could  w- 
get  the  scene  of  last  nkrfat 

Then  by- and -by  Mammaro* 
again.  "I  ahnost  fancy  we  wm 
go  home ;  she  might  foiiget  it  if «» 
were  away.  Agnes,  my  love,  jw 
must  persuade  him  not  to  mfi^J- 
thing ;  he  pays  great  attentMm  fe' 
what  you  say.  ^  ^ 

"  But,  mamma— Manan  r  am 
Agnes.  .  ^ 

"Oh,  Agnes,  Agnes,  my  «tf 
beautiM  child,"  said  Mrs  Atietafe 
with  a  sudden  access,  of  emotion,  ^ 
was  only  friendship,  sympathy— li* 
kind  heart :  she  will  think  no  ino« 
of  it,  if  noUiing  occurs  to  put  it  ib^ 
her  head.** 

Agnes  did  not  say  adT^^ 
though  she  was  extremely  doubuol 
on  this  subject ;  but  then  it  ^ 
quite  evident  that  Mftmnm.  hsd  ^ 
faith  in  her  own  nrognosticatioofi) 
and  re^urded  this  first  inroad  is^ 
the  fiumly  with  a  mixture  of  excit?- 
menty  dread,  and  agitation  which  it 
was  not  comibrtable  to  see. 

After  their  pretended  breakfirt 
mother  and  dauiriiteronce  more  ^ 
up-staira  Th^ had  not  been  m^ 
room  a  moment,  when  Marian  woke 
—woke  — started  with  fright  *w 
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astonishment  to  see  Agnes  dressed, 
and  her  mother  standing  beside  her; 
and  beginning  to  recollect,  suddenly 
blushed,  and  turning  away  her  face, 
burning  with  that  violent  suffiiaon 
of  colour  exclaimed,  ''I  could  not 
help  it— I  could  not  help  it ;  would 
you  stand  by  and  see  them  dnve  him 
mad  %    Oh  mamma,  mamma !" 

''My  darling,  no  one  thinks  of 
blaming  you,**  said  Mrs  Atheling. 
who  trembled  a  good  deal,  and  look^ 
veiy  anxious.  "We  were  all  very 
sorry  for  him,  poor  fellow ;  and  you 
only  did  what  you  should  have  done, 
like  a  brave  Bttle  friend  —  what  I 
should  have  done  myself,  had  I  been 
next  to  him,"  said  Mamma,  with 
mat  CTavity  and  earnestness,  but 
decidedly  overdoing  her  part 

This  did  not  seem  quite  a  satisfac- 
tory speech  to  Marian.  She  turned 
away  again  petulently,  dried  her 
eyes,  and  with  a  sidelong  glance  at 
Agnes,  asked,  "Why  did  you  not 
wake  me  ? — it  looks  quite  lata  I  am 
not  ill,  am  I  ?  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
understand  it — why  did  you  let  me 
sleep?" 

''  Hush,  darling !  because  you 
were  tired  and  late  last  night,"  said 
Mamma. 

Now  this  sympathy  and  t^der- 
ness  seemed  rather  alarming  than 
soothing  to  Marian.  Her  colour 
varied  rapidly,  her  breath  came 
ouick,  tears  gathered  to  her  eyes. 
''Has  anything  happened  while  I 
have  been  sleeping?"  she  asked 
hastilv,  and  in  a  very  low  tone. 

"  Ifo,  no,  my  love,  nothing  at  all," 
said  Mamma  tenderly,  "only  we 
thought  you  must  be  tired." 

"Both  you' and  Agnes  were  as 
late  as  me,  —  why  were  not  you 
tired?"  said  Marian,  still  with  a  little 
jealous  fear.  "  Please,  mamma,  go 
away ;  I  want  to  get  dressed  and 
come  down  stairs." 

They  left  her  to  dress  acccHrdingly, 
but  still  with  some  anxiety  and  ap- 
prehension, and  Mamma  waited  for 
Marian  in  her  own  room,  while 
Agnes  went  down  to  the  parlour— 
just  in  time,  for  as  she  took  ha 
seat,  Louis,  flushed  and  impatient, 
burst  in  at  the  door. 

Louis  made  a  most  hasty  saluta- 
tion, and  was  a  mat  deal  too  eager 
and  hurried  to  be  very  well  bred. 


He  looked  round  the  room  with 
sudden  anxiety  and  disappointment 
"  Where  is  she?— -I  must  see  Marian," 
cried  Louis.  "What!  you  do  not 
meim  to  say  she  is  ill,  after  last 
niffht?" 

"Not  ill,  but  in  her  own  room," 
said  Agnes,  somewhat  confused  by 
Uie  question. 

"  I  will  wait  as  long  as  you  p^lease, 
if  I  must  wait,"  said  Louis  impa- 
tiently; "but,  Agnes!  why  should 
you  be  against  me  ?  Of  course.  I 
foiget  myself;  do  you  grudge  tnat 
I  should?  I  fon^et  everythmg  ex- 
cept last  night;  let  me  see  Marian. 
I  promise  you  I  will  not  distress 
her,  and  if  she  bids  me,  I  will  go 
away." 

"No,  it  is  not  that,"  said  Agnes 
with  hesitation:  "but,  Louis,  no- 
thing happened  last  night — pray  do 
not  think  of.it  Well,  then,"  she 
said  earnestly,  as  his  hasty  gesture 
denied  what  sne  said,  "  mamma  begs 
you,  Louis,  not  to  say  anything 
to-day." 

He  turned  round  upon  her  with  a 
blank  but  haughty  look.  "  I  under- 
stand— ^my  disgrace  must  not  come 
here,"  he  said ;  "  but  $he  did  not  mind 
it ;  she,  the  purest  lily  upon  earth ! 
An !  so  that  was  a  dream,  was  it  ? 
And  her  mother— her  mother  says 
I  am  to  go  away  ?" 

"  No,  mdeed— no,"  said  Agnes,  al- 
most trying.  "No,  Louis,  you  know 
better;  do  not  misunderstand  ns. 
She  is  so  young,  so  gentle,  and  ten- 
der. Mamma  only  asked,  for  all  our 
sakes,  if  you  woiud  consent  not  to 
say  anything  nowr 

To  this  softened  form  of  entreaty 
the  eager  young  man  paid  not  the 
slightest  attention.  He  b^^  to  use 
the  most  unblushing  cajoleiy  to  win 
over  poor  Agnes.  It  did  not  seem 
to  be  Louis,  so  entirely  dianged  was 
his  demeanour.  It  was  only  an  ex- 
tremely eager  and  persevering  speci- 
men of  the  genus  "lover,"  without 
any  personal  mdividnality  at  alL 

^  What !  not  say  anytlung  ?  Could 
anybody  ask  such  a  sacrifice?"  cried  4 
this  wilful  and  impetuous  youth. 
"It  might,  as  you  say,  be  nothing 
at  all,  Uiough  it  seems  life  —  exis- 
tence, to  me.  Not  know  whether 
that  hand  is  mine  or  another's  — 
that  hand  which  saved  me,  perhi^ 
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from  murder  ?— for  he  is  an  old  man. 
thoujgh  he  is  a  fiend  incarnate,  ana 
I  might  have  killed  him  where  he 

BtOOil" 

**  Louis !  Louis  !**  cried  Agnes,  gaz- 
ing at  him  in  terror  and  excitement 
Ho  grew  suddenly  calm  as  he  caught 
her  eye* 

**  It  is  quite  true,"  he  said  with  a 
gnwe  and  solemn  calmness.  "  This 
man,  who  has  cursed  my  life,  and 
mmlo  it  miserable — this  man,  who 
dared  insult  me  before  her  and  you — 
do  you  think  I  could  have  been  a 
man,  and  still  have  borne  that  in- 
tolerable crown  of  wrong  T' 

As  he  spoke,  he  befjan  to  pace  the 
little  parlour  with  unpatient  steps 
and  a  clouded  brow.  Mrs  Atheling, 
who  had  heard  his  voice,  but  had 
restrained  her  anxious  curiosity  as 
long  as  possible,  now  came  down 
quietly,  unable  to  keep  back  loncer. 
Louis  snrang  to  her  side,  took  her 
liuud.  led  lier  about  the  room, 
)loa(ling,  reasoning,  persuading. 
Vliinima,  whose  good  heart  from  the 
iirHt  moment  had  been  an  entire  and 
MTtcet  traitor,  was  no  match  at  all 
or  Ijouis.  She  gave  in  to  him  unre- 
MlHtingly  before  half  his  entreaties 
wi»re  over ;  she  did  not  make  even 
Imlf  HO  good  a  stand  as  Agnes,  who 
Hrrretly  was  in  the  voung  lover's 
iiitiTi'Mt,  too.  But  when  3iey  had 
juHt  (Mime  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
Hliould  bo  permitted  to  see  Marian, 
Marian  iHUwlf.  whom  no  one  ex- 
pected, suddenly  entered  the  room. 
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The  young  beauty's  fffettylHwus 
lowering  more  than  any  one  b^ 
had  ever  seen  it  lower :  a  peti^ 
contraction  was  about  her  red  ^ 
and  a  certain  angiy  digmt?, » i 
an  offended   child,  in  her  oeust 
"  Surely  something  very  strafe  b 
happened  this  morning,  saidluzsi 
with  a  little  heat ;  "even  imibbi 
looks  as  if  she  knew  some  wond^ 
secret    I  suppose  every  one  is » 
hear  of  it  but  me.** 

At  this  speech  the  dismayed  (»■ 
spirators  against  Marian's  peace  M 
back  and  separated.  The  other  is- 
petuous  pnncifial  in  the  mafi*^ 
hastened  at  once  to  the  acpy 
Titania,  who  onlj  bowed,  and  did  a^ 
even  look  at  him.  The  tmth  i^ 
that  Marian,  much  abadjed  i 
thought  of  her  own  sudden  imps: 
was  never  in  a  mood  less  propinwii: 
she  felt  as  if  she  herself  had  b^ 
done  quite  right — as  if  Bomehowstr 
had  betrayed  a  secret  of  her  o»i, 
and,  now  found  out  and  detectw. 
was  obliged  to  use  the  resoM'S 
means  to  cover  it  up  a^ain ;  ^ 
besides,  the  hasty  little  spirit,  wbei 
had  both  pride  and  temper  of  le 
own,  could  not  at  all  endure  Uie  i^ 
of  having  been  petted  and  excosffl 
this  morning,  as  if  "somethinf  b» 
happened"  last  night.  Now  thai ^ 
was  perfectly  evident  J^^^^^^tJ 
happened—now  that  Louis  stood  oe- 
fore  her  safe,  handsome,  and  eager. 
Marian  concluded  that  it  wsa  to» 
for  her  to  stand  upon  her  defence. 


CHAPTER  XXVn.— CLOUDS. 


The  end  of  it  all  was,  of  course- 
though  Louis  had  an  amount  of 
trouble  in  the  matter  which  that 
impetuous  voung  gentleman  had 
not  counted  upon  —  that  Marian 
yielded  to  his  protestations,  and 
came  forth  full  of  the  sweetest  agi- 
tation, tears,  and  blushes,  to  be  taken 
to  the  kind  breast  of  the  mother 
who  was  scarcely  less  agitated,  and 
to  be  regarded  with  a  certain  mo- 
mentary awe,  amusement,  and  sym- 
pathy by  Agnes,  whose  visionary 
youthful  reverence  for  this  unknown 
magician  was  just  tempered  by  the 
mmlly  youthful  imp  of  mischief 
hich  plays  tricks  upon  the  same. 


But  Mrs  Atheling's  brow  grew  sad- 
der and   sadder  with    anxiety,  «* 
she  looked  at  the  young  man  vbo 
now  claimed  to   call    her  mother. 
What  he  wr-  ^'  -"-     ^—  "*^-"*^ 
could    bear 
changes  of  tl 
bation  before 
Lord  Winterl 
the  fortunes 
what  Papa  hi 
sudden  betrol 
reconcile  him 
and  a  disgra 
enemy,  into 
house, — these 
the  heart  and 
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the  anxious  mother,  who  already 
beffan  to  blame  herself  heavily,  yet 
did  not  see,  after  all,  what  else  she 
could  have  done.  A  son  of  shame, 
and  of  Lord  Winterboume !  — ^  a 
young  man  hitherto  dependent,  with 
no  training,  no  profession,  no  for- 
tune, of  no  use  in  the  world.  And 
her  prettiest  Marian ! — the  sweet 
&ce  which  won  homage  evei^ywhere, 
and  which  every  other  face  involun- 
tarily smiled  to  see.  Darker  and 
darker  new  the  cloud  upon  the 
brow  of  Mrs  Atheling;  she  went 
in,  out  of  sight  of  these  two  happy 
younff  dreamers,  with  a  sick  heart 
For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  was 
dismayed  at  the  thought  of  writ- 
ing to  her  husbancL  and  sat  idly  in  a 
dmir  drawn  back  irom  her  window, 
wearying  herself  out  with  most  vain 
and  unprofitable  speculations  as  to 
things  which  might  have  been  done 
to  avert  this  fate. 

No  very  longtime  elapsed,  how- 
ever, before  Mrs  Atheung  found 
something  else  to  occupy  her 
thoughts.  Hannah  came  in  to  the 
parlour,  solemnly  announcing  a  man 
at  the  door  who  desu^  to  see  her. 
With  a  natural  presentiment,  very 
naturally  arising  from  the  excited 
state  of  her  own  mind,  Mrs  Athel- 
ing rose,  and  hastened  to  the  door. 
The  man  was  an  attomev's  clerk, 
threadbi^e  and  respectaole,  who 
gave  into  her  hand  an  open  paper, 
and  after  it  a  letter.  The  paper, 
which  she  glanced  over  with  hasty 
alarm^  was  a  formal  notice  to  quit, 
on  pam  of  ejection,  from  the  house 
called  the  Old  Wood  Lodge,  the  pro- 
perty of  Reginald,  Lorn  Winter- 
bourne.  "  flie  property  of  Lord 
Winterboume  ! — it  is  our— it  is  mjr 
husband's  property.  What  does  this 
mean?**  cried  Mrs  Atheling. 

''  I  know  nothing  of  the  business, 
but  Mr  Lewis's  letter  will  explain  it^ 
said  the  messenger,  who  was  civil, 
but  not  respectful;  and  the  anxious 
mistress  ol  the  house  hastened  in 
with  great  apprehension  and  per- 
plexity to  open  the  letter  and  see 
what  this  explanation  was.  It  was 
not  a  very  satisfactory  one.  With  a 
firiendly  spirit,  yet  with  a  most  cau- 
tious and  lawyer-like  regard  to  the 
interest  of  his  immedi^  client,  Mr 
Iiewis^  the  same   person  who  had 
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been  intrusted  with  the  will  of  old 
Miss  Bridget,  and  who  was  Lord 
Winterboume's  solicitor,  announced 
the  intention  of  his  principal  to 
"  resume  possession**  oi  Miss  Brid- 
get's  little  house.  "You  will  re- 
member," wrote  the  lawyer,  "  that  I 
did  not  fail  to  point  out  to  you  at  the 
time  the  insecure  nature  of  the  ten- 
ure by  which  this  little  property  was 
held.  Granted,  as  I  believe  it  was, 
as  a  gift  simply  for  the  lifetime  of 
Miss  Bridget  Atheling,  she  had,  in 
fact,  no  right  to  be<^ueath  it  to  any 
one,  and  so  much  ot  her  will  as  re- 
lates to  this  is  null  and  void.  I  am 
informed  that  there  are  documents  in 
existence  proving  this  fact  beyond 
the  possibility  of  dispute,  and  that 
an^  resistance  would  oe  entirely 
vain.  As  a  friend,  I  should  advise 
you  not  to  attempt  it ;  the  property 
IS  actually  of  very  small  value,  and 
though  I  speak  against  the  interest 
of  my  profession,  I  think  it  right  to 
warn  you  against  entering  upon  an 
expensive  lawsuit  with  a  man  like 
Lord  Winterboume,  to  whom  money 
is  no  consideration.  For  the  sake  of 
your  family,  I  appeal  to  you  whether 
it  would  not  be  better,  though  at  a 
sacrifice  of  feeling,  to  give  up  with- 
out resistance  the  old  house,  which 
is  of  very  little  value  to  any  one,  if 
it  were  not  for  my  lord's  whim  of 
having  no  small  proprietors  in  his 
neighbourhood,  i  should  be  sorry 
that  he  was  made  acquainted  witn 
this  communication.  1  write  to  you 
merely  from  private  feelings,  as  an 
old  friend." 

Mrs  Atheling  rose  from  her  seat 
hastily,  holding  the  papers  in  her 
hand.  "  Resist  him !  she  exclaim- 
ed—  "yes,  certainly,  to  the  very 
last;"  out  at  that  moment  there 
came  in  at  the  half-open  door  a 
sound  of  childish  riot,  exuberant  and 
unrestrained,  which  arrested  the 
mother's  words,  and  subdued  her 
like  a  spelL  Bell  and  Beau,  rather 
neglected  and  thrown  into  the  shade 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives, 
were  indemnifying  themselves  in  the 
kitchen,  where  they  reigned  over 
Hannah  with  the  most  absolute  and 
unhesitating  mastery.  Mamma  fell 
back  again  into  her  seat,  silent, 
pole,  and  with  pain  and  terror  in 
ner  face.     Was  this  the  first  be- 
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And  then  she  remained  thinlcing 
over  it  Badly  and  in  silence;  some- 
times disposed  to  blame  herself  fw  her 
rashness — sometimes,  with  a  natmal 
rising  of  indignation,  disposed  to  re- 
p^t  aj^ain  her  first  outcry,  and  resist 
this  piece  of  oppression — sometimes 
startmg  with  tne  sudden  fright  of  an 
anxious  and  timid  mother,  and  almost 
persuaded  at  once,  without  further 
parley,  to  flee  to  her  own  safe  home, 
and  j^ve  up,  without  a  word,  the 
new  inheritance.  But  she  was  not 
learned  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  in 
law,  or  necessaiy  ceremonial  Re- 
sist was  a  mere  vague  word  to  her, 
meaning  she  bew  not  what,  and  no 
step  occurred  to  her  in  the  matter 
but  the  general  necessity  for  ''  con- 
sulting a  kwyer,"  which  was  of  it- 
self an  uncomfortable  peril  As  she 
arffued  with  herself,  indeed,  Mrs 
Atheling  grew  quite  hopeless,  and 
gave  up  the  whole  matter.  She  had 
known,  through  many  changes,  the 
success  of  this  bad  man,  and  in  her 
simple  mind  had  no  confidence  in  the 
abstract  power  of  the  law  to  main- 
tam  the  cause,  however  just,  of  Wil- 
liam Atheling,  who  would  have  hard 
ado  to  pay  a  lawyer's  fees,  against 
Lord  Wmterboume. 

Then  she  called  in  her  daughters, 
whom  Louis  then  only,  and  with 
much  reluctance,  consented  to  leave, 
and  held  a  long  and  agitated  counsel 
with  them.  The  girls  were  oomj^etely 
dismayed  bv  the  news,  and  mightily 
impressed  by  that  new  and  extra- 
ordinary  "  experience  *•  of  a  real 
enemy,  whidi  captivated  Agnes's 
wanderinig  imagination  almost  as 
much  as  it  oppressed  her  heart.  As 
for  Marian,  she  sat  looking  at  them 
blankly,  turning  from  MA-tnTna  to 
A^ee,  and  firom  Agnes  to  Mutninft^ 
with  a  vague  perception  that  this 
was  somehow  because  of  Louis,  and 
a  very  heavy  heart-breaking  depres- 
sion in  her  agitated  thought&  Min- 
rian,  though  she  was  not  very  ima- 
ginative, had  caught  a  thige  (^  the 
universal  romance  at  this  crisis  of 
her  young  life,  an(L  cast  down  with 
the  instant  omen  or  misfortune,  law 


clouds  and  storms  immediatdj  obk 
through  that  golden  future,  of  iM 
LouuTsprc^ihecifis  hadbeeaiofb 
saiit  to  near. 

And  there  oould  benoMbttte 
this  anddenly  formed  eigji^ 
hasty,  inipiiiaenty  and  iU-iannii  1 
it  was,  added  a  pamfnl  coavUia  | 
to  the  whole  baaunesa.    It  it  i^ 
known— «Bd  who  oould  oononlftv 
the  gossip  of  the  Yilla^tiieeoi^ 
visits  of  Liouia,  or  hu  visi^a^ab^ 
devotions — ^thoi  it  would  lei fen 
evidentlv  in    public  oppoBitw  a 
supposed   father    and   son.    "Be 
Lord  Winterboome  ia  not  his  &t^ 
cried  Miuian  suddenly,  inth  ton 
and  vehemence.    Mrs  AthdiMikw 
her  head,  and  said  that  V^^ 
posed  so  at  least,  and  thisvooMh 
a  visible  sign  of  war. 

But  no  one  in  the  fiunily  c^a* 
could  advise  anything  in  thtstrmbK 
moment  Charlie  wascomip^-^ 
was  a  great  rdief  and  oomfcrt.  ^ 
Charlie  knows  anything,  it  shooW^ 
the  law,"  said  Mrs  AtheliAft  waj 
sudden  joy  in  the  thought  J» 
Charlie  had  been  full  six  moo^ 
it,  and  ou^t  to  be  veiy  weU  iiiftn» 
indeed  upon  the  sulyect  And  tt« 
Agnes  brought  her  hfotting-booMw 
the  good  mother  sat  down  to  wrir 
the  most  unoomfortabk  letter  » 
had  ever  written  to  her  hushtfrfj  | 
aUthesetwo^nd-twentyyeais.  Bff 

was  Marian's  betrolhal,  fi«t  rf^ 
which  was  so  very  unlike  U>  wm  \ 
him— he  who  did  not  evci  oj* 
Louis,  and  could  form  no  idea «» 
personal  gifts  and  oompeDsatwa^ 
and  then  th«e  was  the  newB«2 
summons,  and   of  the  active  «>■ 
powerftd  enemy  suddenly  ^tw**^ 
against  them.    Mrs  Atheliag^* 
very  long  time  oomposiiig  the  W» 
but  sighed  heavily  to  think  how»« 
Papa  would  read  it,  to  the  de*«J 
tion  of  aU  his  i^eannt  fmaeBiti0 
his  little  home  in  the  coontiy,  ^ 
his  lu4)py  chikiren.     C8iarfe^ 
coming— they  had  all  a  oertiW  w» 
in  Charlie,  boy  though  he  wasj^ 
was  the  only  oaBifort  in  the  w^ 
nroepect   to  the   anxious  eje*  ^ 
Mainnia. 
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The  next  day,  somewhat  to  the 
consternation  of  this  disturbed  and 
troubled  family,  they  were  honoured 
\3fj  a  most  unlooked-for  and  solemn 
visit  from  the  Rector.    The  Rector, 
in  stature,  form,  and  features,  con- 
siderably resembled  Miss  Anastasia, 
and  was.  as  she  herself  confessed,  an 
undeniaole  Riyers,  bearing  all  the 
flEunily  features  and  not  a  little  of  the 
fiEunily  temper.     He  seemed  rather 
puzzled  himself  to  giye  a  satisfactory 
reason  for  his  call— saying  solemnly 
that  he  thought  it  right  for  the  priest 
of  the  parish  to  be  acquainted  with 
all  his  parishioners — words  which  did 
not  come  with  half  so  much  unction 
or  natural  propriety  from  his  curyed 
and  disdainful  Hp,  as  they  would 
haye  done  from  the  bland  yoice  di 
Mr  Mead     Then   he   asked  some 
ordinary  questions  how  they  liked 
the  neighbourhood,  addressing  him- 
self to  Mamma,  though  his  yery  graye 
and  somewhat  haughty  looks  were 
principally  directed  to  Agnes.    Mrs 
Athehng,  m  si»te  of  her  dislike  of  the 
supreme  altitude  of  his  churchman- 
ship,  had  a  natural  respect  for  the 
clergyman,  who  seemed  the  natural 
referee  and   adyiser  of  people  in 
trouble ;  and  thou^  he  was  a  Kiyers, 
and  the  next  heir  after  Lord  Winter- 
bourne's  only  son,  it  by  no  means 
followed  on  that  account  that  the 
Rector  entertained  any  affectionate 
leaning  towards  Lord  Winterboume. 
"  I  Knew  your  old  relatiye  yery 
well,"  said  the  Redx^ :  "  she  was  a 
woman  of  resolute  will  and  decided 
opinions,  thoudi  her  firmness,  I  am 
anaid,  was  in  the  cause  of  error  rather 
than  of  truth    I  belieye  she  always 
entertained  a  certain  regard  for  me, 
connected  as  she  was  with  the  fiEunily, 
though  I  felt  it  mjr  duty  to  warn  her 
against  her  pemiciouB  principles  be- 
fore her  death.** 

*'  Her  pemidons  princifdes !  Was 
poor  Aunt  Brid^'an  unbdieyert** 
cried  Agnes,  with  an  inyoluntaxy 
iBterest,  and  yet  an  equity  inyolun- 
taiy  and  natural  i^irit  of  opposition 
to  this  stately  young  man. 

"The  wora  is  a  wide  one.  No — 
not  an  mibdiieyer,  nor  eyen  a  dia- 


belieyer,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,**  said 
the  churchman^  *'  but,  eyen  more 
dangerous  than  a  positiye  error  of 
doctrine,  holding  these  &tal  delusions 
conceming  private  opinion^  which 
haye  been  the  bane  of  the  Cnurch.** 

There  was  a  little  pause  after  this^ 
the  unaccustomed  audience  being 
somewhat  startled,  yet  quite  unpre- 
pared for  controyersy,  and  standing 
Deside  in  a  little  natural  awe  of  the 
Rector,  who  ought  to  know  so  much 
better  than  they  did.  Agnes  alone 
felt  a  stirring  of  unusual  pugnacity— 
for  once  in  her  life  she  almost  forgot 
her  natural  diffidence,  and  would 
haye  liked  nothing  better  than  to 
throw  down  her  woman*s  gloye  to 
the  rampant  churchman,  and  make 
a  rash  and  yehement  onslaught  upon 
him,  after  the  use  and  wont  of  femi- 
nine controyersy. 

"  My  own  conyiction  is,**  said  the 
Rector  with  a  little  solemnity,  yet 
with  a  dissatisfied  and  fiery  gleam  in 
his  eager  dark  eyes,  '^  that  there  is 
no  medium  between  the  infallible 
authority  of  the  Church  and  the 
wildest  turmoil  of  heres]^.  This  one 
rock  a  man  may  plant  his  foot  upon 
—  all  beyond  is  a  boundless  and  in- 
finite chaos.  Therefore  I  count  it  less 
perilous  to  be  ill-informed  or  indiffer- 
ent conceming  some  portions  of  the 
creed,  than  to  be  shaken  in  the  yital 
point  of  the  Church's  authority^the 
only  flood-gate  that  can  be  dosed 
against  the  boiling  tide  of  error, 
which,  but  for  this  safeguard,  would 
overpower  us  alL** 

Haying  made  this  statement,  which 
somehow  he  enunciated  as  if  it  were 
a  solemn  duty.  Mr  Rivers  left  the 
subject  abruptly,  and  returned  to 
c(Mnmon  things. 

"  You  are  ac(]uainted,  I  under- 
stand,** he  said,  with  haste  and  a  Uttle 
emotion,  '*  with  mv  unfortunate  young 
relatives  at  the  Hall  r 

The  Question  was  so  abrupt  and 
unlookea  for,  that  all  the  three,  even 
Mamma,  who  was  not  vei^  much 
given  to  blushing,  coloured  violently. 
"Louis  and  Rachol  %  Yes  ;  we  know 
them  very  well,**  said  Bin  Atheling, 
with  as  much  coBBposure  as  m 
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could  Bummon  to  meet  the  emeigency 
— which  certainly  was  not  enough  to 
prevent  the  young  clergyman  from 
discoTering  a  rather  unusual  degree 
of  interest  in  the  good  mother's 
answer.  He  looked  surprised,  and 
turned  a  hurried  glance  upon  the 
girls,  who  were  equally  confused 
under  his  scrutiny.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  say  which  was  the  culpnt,  if 
culprit  there  was.  Bfr  Rivers,  who 
was  tall  enough  at  first,  visiblv  grew 
a  little  taller,  and  became  still  more 
stately  in  his  demeanour  than  before. 

"I  am  not  given  to  gossij^"  he 
said,  with  a  faint  smile,  "yet  I  had 
heard  that  they  were  much  here,  and 
had  given  their  confidence  to  your 
familv.  I  have  not  been  so  favoured 
mysetf."  he  added,  with  a  slight  curl 
of"^  disdain  upon  nis  handsome  lip. 
"  The  youth  I  know  nothing  of,  ex- 
cept that  he  has  invariably  repelled 
any  friendship  I  could  have  shown 
him ;  but  I  feel  a  great  interest  in 
the  young  lady.  H^  my  sister  been 
in  better  health,  we  might  have 
offered  her  an  asylum,  but  that  is 
impossible  in  our  present  circum- 
stances. You  are  doubtless  better 
acquainted  with  their  prospects  and 
intentions  than  I  am.  In  case  of  the 
event  which  people  begin  to  talk 
about,  what  does  Lord  Winterboume 
intend  they  should  do  ?" 

"  We  have  not  heard  of  imy  event 
— what  is  it  ?**  cried  Mrs  Atheling, 
veiT  anxiously. 

^' I  have  no  better  information  than 
common  report**  said  the  Rector ; 
"  yet  it  is  likely  enough— and  I  see 
no  reason  to  doubt ;  it  is  said  that 
Lord  Winterboume  is  likely  to  many 
again." 

They  all  breathed  more  freelv  after 
this ;  andpoor  little  Marian,  who  had 
been  gazing  at  Mr  Rivers  with  a 
blanched  face  and  wide-open  eyes, 
in  terror  of  some  calamity,  drooped 
forward  upon  the  table  by  which  she 
was  sitting,  and  hid  her  &ce  in  her 
hands  with  sudden  relief.  Was  that 
all? 

"  I  was  afraid  you  were  about  to 
tell  us  of  some  misfortune,**  said  Mrs 
Atheling. 

"  It  is  no  misfortune,  of  cound ; 
nor  do  I  suppose  they  are  like  to  be 
very  jealous  of  a  new  claimant  upon 
Xord  Winterboume*s  affections,"  said 
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the  Rector ;  "but  it  seems  unlikely, 
under  their  peculiar  and  most  on- 
happy  circumstances,  tJiat  they  cut 
remam  at  the  Hall** 

""Oh,  mamma!**  exclaimed  Maiisii, 
in  a  half  whisper,  ''he  will  be  bo 
very,  wry  glad  to  go  away !" 

*^What  I  mean,"  resumed  Mr 
Rivers,  who  bv  no  means  lost  this, 
though  he  tooK  no  inunediate  nodoe 
of  it— "what  I  wish  is,  that  you 
wotdd  kindly  undertake  to  let  tton 
know  my  very  sincere  wish  to  be  of 
service  to  them.  I  cannot  at  all 
approve  of  the  demeanour  of  the 
young  man— yet  there  may  be  ex- 
cuses for  him.  If  I  can  assist  than 
in  any  legitimate  way,  I  beg  yoa  to 
assure  them  my  best  endeavoon  are 
at  their  service." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  thank  you — thazik 
you  ! "  cried  Mrs  Atheling,  faltering^ 
and  much  moved.  "  God  knows  they 
have  need  of  friends  !" 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  the  Be<ter  ; 
"  it  does  not  often  happen — ^friends 
are  woefiil  delusions  in  most  cases — 
and  indeed  I  have  little  hope  of  any 
man  who  does  not  stand  alone."* 

"  Yet  you  offer  service,"  said  Ag- 
nes, unable  quite  to  control  her  in- 
clination to  mspute  his  dogmatisms  : 
"  is  not  vour  opinion  a  contradiction 
to  vour  kindness  ? " 

"  I  hold  no  opinions,"  siud  the 
Rector  haughtily,  with,  for  the  in- 
stant a  superb  absurdity  almost 
equal  to  Mr  jSndicott :  he  perceived 
it  himself,  however,  inmiediately, 
reddened,  flashed  his  fiery  eyes  wiUi 
a  half  defiance  upon  his  young  oues- 
tioner,  and  made  an  incomprenen- 
ftible  explanation. 

"I  am  as  little  fortified  aeainst 
self-contradiction  as  mv  fellows,* 
said  Mr  Rivers, "  but  I  eschew  vague 
opinions ;  they  are  dangerous  for  all 
men,  and  doubly  da^;erous  in  a 
clergyman.  I  may  be  wrong  in  mat- 
ters of  feeling  j  opinions  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with — they  are  not  in 
my  wa;r." 

Agam  there  followed  a  panse,  for 
no  one  present  was  at  all  acquainted 
with  sentiments  like  these. 

"  I  am  not  sure  whether  we  will 
continue  long  here,"  said  Mrs  Athel- 
ing, with  a  slight  hesitation,  half 
afraid  of  him.  yet  feeling,  in  spite  of 
herself,  that  she  could  consult  no  com 
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80  suitably  as  the  Rector.  ''Lord 
Winterboume  is  trying  to  put  us 
away;  he  says  the  house  was  only 
given  to  old  Miss  Bridget  for  her 

''Ah  !  but  that  is  false,  is  it  not  ?" 
said  the  Rector  without  any  ceremony. 

Mrs  Atheling  brightened  at  once. 
"We  think  so,"  she  said,  encour- 
aged by  the  perfectly  cool  tone  of 
tms  remark,  which  proved  a  false 
statement  on  the  part  of  my  lord,  no 
wonder  at  all  to  his  reverend  rela- 
tive; "but,  indeed,  the  lawyer  ad- 
vises us  not  to  contest  the  matter, 
since  Lord  Winterboume  does  not 
care  for  expense,  and  we  are  not 
rich.  I  do  not  know  what  my  hus- 
band will  say  ;  but  I  am  sure  I  will 
have  a  great  grudge  at  the  law  if  we 
are  forced,  a^radnst  justice,  to  leave 
the  Old  Wood  Lodge." 

"  Papa  says  it  was  once  the  pro- 
perty of  the  family^  long,  long  before 
Aunt  Bridget  got  it  from  Loro  Win- 
terboume, said  Agnes,  with  a  little 
eagemesa  This  shadow  of  ancestry 
was  rather  agreeable  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  Agnes. 

"  And  have  you  done  anything — 
are  you  doins anything?"  said  the 
Rector.  "  I  should  be  glad  to  send 
my  own  man  of  business  to  you; 
certainly  you  ought  not  to  give  up 
vour  property  without  at  least  a 
legalopinion  upon  the  matter." 

''We  expect  my  son  to-morrow." 
sidd  Mrs  Atheling,  with  a  little 
pride.  "  My  son,  though  he  is  very 
youn^,  has  a  great  deal  of  judgment ; 
and  tneu  he  has  been — ^brought  up  to 
the  law." 

The  Rector  bowed  gravely  as  he 
rose.  "  Li  that  case,  I  can  onlv  offer 
my  good  wishes,"  said  the  church- 
man^  "  and  trust  that  we  mav  lone 
oontmue  neighbours  in  spite  of  Lord 
Winterboume.  My  sister  would 
have  been  delighted  to  call  upon  yon 
had  she  been  able,  but  she  is  quite  a 
confirmed  invalid.  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  made  your  acquaintance.  Ctood 
morning,  madam  ;  good  morning. 
Miss  Atheling.  I  am  extremely  glad 
to  have  met  with  you." 

The  smallest  shade  of  emphasis  in 
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the  world  invested  with  a  different 
character  than  usual  these  cleigy- 
manlv  and  parochial  words  :  for  me 
double  expression  of  satisfaction  was 
addressed  to  Agnes ;  it  was  to  her 
pointedly  that  his  stately  but  reve- 
rential l)ow  bore  reference.  He  had 
come  to  see  the  family ;  but  he  was 
glad  to  know  Agnes,  the  intelligent 
listener  who  followed  his  sermons — 
the  eager  bright  young  eyes  which 
flashed  warfare  and  defiance  on  his 
solemn  deliverances— and,  unawares 
to  herself,  saw  through  the  pretences 
of  his  disturbed  and  troubled  spirit 
Lionel  Rivers  was  not  very  sensi- 
tively alive  to  the  beautiful :  he  saw 
little  to  attract  his  eve,  much  less  his 
heart,  in  that  pretty  drooping  Marian, 
who  was  to  every  other  observer  the 
sweetest  little  downcast  princess  who 
ever  gained  the  magic  succours  of 
a  fairjT  tale.  The  Rector  scarcely 
tumea  a  passing  glance  upon  her,  as 
she  sat  in  her  tender  beauih^  by  the 
table,  leaning  her  beautiml  nead 
upon  her  hands.  But  with  a  diffe- 
rent kind  of  observation  from  that 
of  Mr  Agar,  he  read  the  bright 
and  constant  comment  on  what  he 
said  himself  and  what  others  said, 
that  ran  ana  sparkled  in  the  face  of 
Agnes.  She  who  never  had  any 
lovers,  had  attracted  one  at  least  to 
watch  her  looks  and  her  movements 
with  a  jeidous  eye.  He  was  not 
"in  lovCj"  —  not  the  smallest  hair- 
breadth m  the  world.  In  his  pre- 
sent mood,  he  would  gladly  have 
seen  her  form  an  order  of  sisters,  be- 
nevolent votaresses  of  St  Frideswide, 
or  of  some  unknown  goddess  of  the 
medieval  world,  build  an  antique 
house  in  the  "pointed"  style,  and 
live  a  female  bisnop  ruling  over  the 
inferior  parish,  and  being  ruled  over 
by  the  clemr.  Such  a  colleague 
the  Rector  tancied  would  be  highly 
"  useful,"  and  he  had  never  seen  any 
one  whom  he  could  elect  to  the  office 
with  so  much  satisfaction  as  Agnes 
Atheling.  How  far  she  would  have 
felt  herself  complimented  by  this 
idea  was  entirely  a  different  questicm, 
and  one  of  which  the  Rector  never 
thought 
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EESPECTABILITY. — A  DIALOGUE. 


^: 


Irenjeus  had  a  little  adventure 
the  other  night,  which  came  without 
his  seeking.  Hearing  a  sort  of  creak- 
ing, 8(iueaking,  screwing  noise  at  his 
drawing-room  window,  which  is  be- 
low his  bedroom,  he  got  up  stealth- 
ily, armed  himself,  went  out  by  the 
back-door,  stole  round  the  house,  and 
under  the  trees  on  the  lawn,  till  he 
could  reconnoitre  the  point  assailed 
by  the  enemy ;  and  descried,  as  he 
expected,  a  man  trying  to  force  his 
way  into  the  house,  the  fact  being 
shown  by  the  luminous  disc  of  a 
dark -lantern  being  directed  on  the 
shutters.  Irenseus,  by  name  peace- 
ful, is  by  nature  brave.  He  did  not 
rush  into  sudden  action,  but,  time 
sufficing,  stood  in  observation  in  the 
nearest  covert,  to  see  what  our  gentle- 
man would  ao  next.  The  window 
in  question  was  a  few  feet  from  the 
ground.  As  soon  as  a  pane  of  glass 
had  been  artistically  removed  with 
a  pitch  plaster,  the  centre -bit  had 
done  its  work,  and  through  the  hole 
made  bv  that  instrument  the  bur- 
glar had  succeeded  in  unbarring  a 
shutter.  This  done,  he  placed  two 
bodies,  which  looked  very  much  like 
a  horse-pistol  and  a  crowbar,  on  the 
siU,  which  projected  outside,  sprung 
on  the  edge  of  the  window,  and  was 
proceeding  to  force  himself  into  the 
room,  head  and  shoulders  first.  This 
was  what  Irenseus  waited  for.  Know- 
ing the  whereabouts  of  a  piece  of 
cord,  as  he  stole  down  stairs  he  had 
formed  it  into  a  sort  of  lasso,  and 
with  this,  before  our  friend  could  re- 
cover from  his  first  astonishment,  he 
had  pinioned  his  le^  with  an  almost 
simultaneous  motion  pushing  his 
pistol   and   crowbar  down  on  the 


was  made  safe  in  an  outhoBetLi' 
should  be  wanted.  Wdl,aJfll 
IrcnseuSy  as  he  sat  teJling  iw  '-^ 
story,  soon  after,  over  our  ^  i 
the  oct^on  snuggery,  I  aypow  i 
fellow  has  been  committed,  ifti't 
will  have  to  stand  in  the  it&i 
box  at  the  quarter-scsfiions,  tei'j 
for  the  sarcasm  of  his  counfieL  1 
pend  upon  it  he  will  make  out  1 
the  burglar  was  the  injmediia 
carpenter  doing  job-work  or  ?< 
thing  of  the  kind,  agamst  wbou 
have  had  a  spite  ever  ana 
election,  and  terrify  you  viu 
action  for  false  impriflomnent 

IsEN^us. — No  fear  of  that ; 
not  commit  him. 

Tlepolemus.— Tlien  you  coi 
ted  yourself.  You  did  not  rm 
the  migesty  of  law.  But  m 
mean  to  say  you  let  him  l« 
society  again. 

Irenisus.— Not  that  eithi 
thought  one  ticket  of  leaTi 
enough  for  him. 

Tlepolemus.  —I  hope  you  < 
take  the  law  into  your  own 
and  piut  him  to  death ;  it  wouJ 
been  just,  but  scarcely  coitftiti 

Iren^us.— Not  that  eithei 

Tlepolemus. — Then  have  i 
him  still  a  prisoner,  paying 
keep  ?  I  would  rather  keep  J 
big  dog  like  my  Newfoundlai 

iREN-ffiUS. — ^I  see  that  I  k 
you  into  my  secret,  which  bel< 
well  as  to  myself,  to  my  but 
footman.  I  bound  them,  not  1 
for  I  have  still  some  Quakerish  i 
on  that  point,  but  by  solemn  \ 
and  I  tnink  I  can  depend  oi 
The  fact  is,  I  have  taken  thi 
into  my  service  as  a  wood-cut 
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difficulty.  As  he  lay  sprawling  on 
the  drawing-room  floor,  I  oheerved 
that  he  seemed  more  agitated  than  I 
did,  and  remarked  that  the  work 
was  evidently  unnatural  to  hinu  I 
examined  his  pistol,  and  found  it  not 
loaded.  There  was  a  mixture  of 
shame  in  his  trouble  which  I  could 
not  overlook.  I  dismissed  the  ser- 
vants and  questioned  him,  having 
prepared  a  white  lie  for  my  female 
nousehold,  to  the  purport  that  the 
thieves  had  escaped  in  the  struggle. 
He  admitted  at  once  that  he  was  a 
ticket-of-leave  man.  I  hardly  want- 
ed a  practical  example  to  convince 
me  or  the  necessity  of  changing  as 
soon  as  possible  that  nonsensical 
systenu  He  had  poached,  being  out 
of  work,  to  keep  his  family.  A 
keeper  having  come  on  him  suddenly 
and  tried  to  capture  him,  he  had 
knocked  him  down,  and  for  some 
days  the  man*s  life  was  despaired  o£ 
He  had  been  in  gaol  for  some  time  : 
conducted  himself  well  and  receivea 
lus  ticket  of  leave.  Loose  on  the 
world,  he  had  knocked  at  a  good 
many  gates  for  employment,  but 
was  veiy  shortly  rejected  from  alL 
He  was  watched  by  two  classes  of 
police,  the  legal  and  the  illegal  One 
of  the  latter  found  him  hungiy  and 
desperate,  wandering  about  the  nelds. 
His  wife  and  chilc&en  were  safe  in 
the  union.  The  invitation  to  take  a 
glass  of  spirits  was  irresistible  in 
the  damp  tog  to  an  empty  stomach. 
Desperate  tiuk  led  to  more  glasses, 
and  desperate  resolves.  The  con- 
federate had  marked  out  Irenseus's 
house,  and  the  two  were  to  meet  on 
the  night  in  question  and  rob  it 
A  lesson  in  the  art  was  soon  given. 
Our  ticket-of-leave  man  was  true  to 
his  appointment^  but  the  Mend  had 
disappointed  him;  and  in  an  evil 
moment,  instead  of  seeing  that  he 
had  been  cheated,  and  would,  if  suc- 
cessful, have  his  own  share  of  the 
spoil  wrun^  from  him  under  a  threat 
of  information,  he  went  to  work  alone. 
I  confess  it  was  weak  to  act  as  I  did, 
but  there  was  one  expression  in  the 
burghu's  account  that  touched  me. 
He  said  he  tried  high  and  low  for 
work,  but  he  found  the  world  too 
respectable.  I  pondered  on  that  word 
respectable,  saw  the  truth  and  force 
of  the  remark,  and  determined  to. 
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give  him  the  onlv  chance  of  refor- 
mation, bv  taking  him  into  my  service 
in  an  out-door  situation.  I  am  prepared 
against  a  repetition  of  the  burglary : 
and  the  temptation  to  poaching  will 
furnish  me  at  a  small  cost  with  a 
test  of  the  man's  sincerity. 

Tlkpolemus.— Now  I  begin  to  un- 
derstand you.  My  own  utter  aver- 
sion to  respectability  gives  me  a 
certain  sympathy  witn  your  burglar- 
ious friend;  and  I  do  in  my  heart 
believe,  that  your  experiment  will 
turn  out  well  As  for  our  Reverend 
Celsus,  he  has  the  audacity  to  tell 
his  Congre^tion  that  Respectability 
is  the  ^glish  Antichrist,  an  assertion 
which  may  do  harm  if  unexplained. 
Do  you  agree  with  me  in  this  matter ) 

Iren^us. — I  don't  know.  I  never 
thought  much  about  it  However, 
we'll  have  the  curtains  drawn,  order 
in  coffee,  and  discuss  Respectability 
over,  or  rather  under,  a  havannah. 

Tlepolemub.  —  Respectability 
never  smokes. 

Iren^us.  —  Never  mind,  we'll 
make  her  for  once. 

Tlepolemus. — Don't  say  her,  say 
it  I  never  give  the  feminine  gender 
to  anything  I  do  not  like. 

Ibenaub.  —  If    respectability 
smokes  not,  does  it  drink  f 

Tlepolkmus.— Yes,  spirits  in  se- 
cret Witness  the  traitorous  eru- 
b^soence  on  the  wings  of  its  nose. 
Otherwise  it  mkht  be  suspected  of  a 
pious  horror  of  fermentation,  from 
its  present  efforts  to  introduce  the 
Maine  Liquor  Law.  the  real  effect  of 
which  is  niown  to  be  to  make  drink- 
ing private  instead  of  public,  and  to 
turn  public-houses  into  sly  grog-shops. 
I  comess  myself  rather  partial  to  the 
thoroughly  British  term  public-house, 
as  it  (mows  that  whatever  is  done 
tiiere,  ri^ht  or  wrong,  is  done  openly, 
at  least,  if  not  hone^y. 

Iben  AUB. — ^I  confess  to  a  prejudice 
against  public-houses.  I  wiU  not 
grant  a  hcence  in  my  parish. 

Tlepolemus.— So  the  people  go 
farther  and  fare  worse.  It  Ib  because 
respectability  has  tabooed  public- 
houses  that  thev  have  become,  as 
they  undoubtedly  are,  instruments 
of  demoralisataon  to  the  poor.  How 
would  reqwctability  have  the  lab* 
ooring  man  live!  I  can  abont  tell 
you.    He  must  rise  at  foor  or  at  six. 
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acoordiiij^  to  the  Beaaon.  He  must 
work  tillmid-day,  and  come  home  to 
a  dinner  which  respectalHlitjr  has  not 
chosen  to  teach  his  poor  wife  how  to 
cook :  it  is  consequently  indigestible. 
Never  mind.  He  drinks  water  with 
it,  a  liquid  which,  in  veiy  few  parts 
of  the  country,  can  be  obtained 
genuine.  He  works  a^ain  till  night- 
fall Then  he  comes  nome  again  to 
bread  and  cheese  and  the  same  water, 
and  respectability  allows  him  a  pipe, 
in  consideration  of  his  belonging  to  tne 
lower  classes,  and  with  the  pipe  a 
tract  which  it  has  left  at  his  cottage 
in  the  morning.  Perhaps  his  fatigue 
has  been  refr^ed  by  some  falailed 
tea  and  adulterated  sugar,  for  respec- 
tability sells  these  things,  and  there- 
fore attaches  no  penalty  to  its  own 
gins.  Such  is  the  life  of  poor 
odge  in  tluory.  As  for  Joan  his 
wife,  she  has  been  to  sdiool;  she 
kuows  how  to  read,  write,  and  cast 
accounts ;  has  learned  at  the  Sunday 
school  her  duty  to  Qod  and  man 
tlieoreticallu  ;  at  the  day  school,  the 
use  of  the  globes  and  universal  history : 
and  once  a-month  she  has  attendea 
a  lecture  on  hydraulics,  hydrostatics, 
or  vegetable  physiology.  Poor  crea- 
ture !  sheis  weU-educated,  well-mean- 
ing, patient,  industrious,  and  Hodge  is 
periiaps  a  brute  not  to  appreciate  her 
because  she  cannot  keep  a  cottage 
clean,  or  dress  a  dinner  that  will  agree 
with  him,  or  for  the  more  semsh 
reason  that  she  has  never  been  taught, 
like  the  costumed  peasants  of  the 
Continent,  to  set  off  her  personal  at- 
tractions to  advantage.  That,  of 
course,  is  all  vanity  in  the  eyes  of  re- 
spectability. Alas,  poor  Hodge !  He 
is  tempted,  and  faik  He  wants  to 
know  what  is  going  on  in  the  world, 
to  look  at  a  paper,  to  have  a  chat 
with  a  neighbour  who  understands 
something  more  homely  than  hydro- 
'  statics  ;  perhaps  he  is  unreasonable 
enough  to  wish  to  indulge  in  a  game 
of  skittles.  All  these  things  are  to 
be  had  at  the  Blue  Lion  for  the  price 
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the  neighbours  send  him  to  dKtn. 
mill,  and  respectability  tom  ^  j 
eyes  and  woDders  that  gackiksBi 
ness  i^ould  exist  in  the  mrii 

Now,  Irenseus,  I  caanot  k  r 
heart  believe  that  that  poormc 
naturally  worse  than  ?oa  or  mt  T : 
know  the  strength  of  temptafcM. 
not  even  in  you  is  the  auool  w 
extinct.  You  belong  to  the  Cod: ; 
Club,  do  you  not  ?  Answer  ne  tr. 
What  use  do  you  make  of  it  I 

IiLENiEua. — I  do  not  abuse  it 
though  the  cuisine  at  the  Cod^ 
is  irreproachable, — in  &ct,  tbeba; 
the  world,  as  it  api^ies  FraKfa  ^' 
English  materials^ — ^yet  mj  Ik« 
dinner  (for  Mrs  L  is  not  ashaiDH 
apply  her  attention  to  these  i 
ters),  combined  with  domestie  soei 
generally  counterbalanoes  and  u 
balances  the  club*8  attractioiu 
will  be  sincere  in  my  oonfeaaoib 
sometimes  do  go  there  for  a  dun: 
for  a  little  men's  society,  and  foi 
exceed  mg  quietness  of  the  iibi 
There  are  two  ways  of  abusing  d 
neither  of  which  I  practiae. 
is  that  of  dining  there  perpets 
which  some  men  do  when  they 
families  at  homa  But  I  suspect 
the  domestic  cold  mutton  wa^^ 
ginally  at  the  bottom  of  that  i 
ance.  The  other  is  that  of  men; 
taking  out  the  annual  six  gu 
in  bread  and  beer,  both  of  wbic 
d  discreiion^  and  mAlffTig  a  di 
of  luncheon  m  the  middle  of  thd 
But  there  are  so  few  who  pr. 
this  that  it  does  not  much  m 
they  are  chiefly  poor  idletons 
the  City  men,  some  of  whom  mig 
it,  are  engaged  at  that  hour. 

Tlepolemus. — ^But  as  to  tL<i 
d  discretion,  do  not  they  tak( 
much  of  it  1  and  what  effect  has 
the  servants  ? 

iBENiEUS.— The  dub  is  the 
but  they  are  the  gainers.  Not  a 
of  either  masters  or  servants, 
ever  the  worse.     As  for  the  lati 
all  goes  to  swell  the  porter^s  d 
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Pope :  they  may  bdieve  as  they  like ; 
I  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  the 
great  firms  of  British  beer-kings ; 
flknd  if  new  constellations  are  ever 
discovered,  I  should  not  object  to 
place  them  in  the  heavens  witn  Orion 
and  the  ship  Argo.  Qnite  as  good  as 
those  names  of  heathendom  wonld 
sound  Ind,  Coope,  and  Co.,  Barclav 
and  Perkins,  Ooombe  and  belsdSeld, 
&C.  ha.  As  for  Bass  and  Allsop, 
th^  have  been  tested  by  Liebig, 
and  come  forth  from  the  oraeal  pare 
as  gold  from  the  refiner ;  and  the 
triumph  has  even  seemed  to  my 
fancy  to  increase  the  friskiness  of 
the  liquid  gold  they  produce.  All 
honour  to  our  noble  ale-kings!  As 
their  ancestors  the  sea-kings  ruled 
the  waters,  may  their  beneficent 
sway  long  continue  over  the  fer- 
mented liquors  of  our  land !  Th^ 
never  poison  poor  Hodge's  beer!  H!e 
suffers  from  tne  low  class  of  retailers^ 
for  there  are  dishonourable  as  well 
as  honourable  publicans,  and  the  for- 
mer class  ought  to  be  branded 

Tlepolemus. — Brandied!  no,  in- 
deed ;  so  far  from  that.  I  would  pun- 
ish them  with  death ;  tor  their  crime 
is  the  crime  of  Palmer,  and  like  him 
they  poison  for  base  gain,  and  scarcely 
more  slowly.  Yet  there  is  some  ex- 
cuse for  them,  because  respectabili^ 
has  all  along  treated  those  of  their 
calling  as  Pariahs.  Well,  Irenaeus, 
I  now  come  to  what  I  was  gmng 
to  say  when  you  brought  in  your 
panegyric  on  the  beerocracy — a  better 
thing,  I  grant  you,  than  bureaucracy. 
Let  the  poor  man  have  his  club  as 
well  as  the  rich.  Recognise  the 
publican,  and  do  not,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  assimilate  him  to  his  Scrip- 
tural namesake,  who  also  had  much 
uxyust  obloquy  to  bear.  After  all, 
how  often  has  his  refreshing  glass 
been  to  you  and  me,  shooting,  hunt- 
ing, or  simply  pedestrianising — 

i^iom6ptf  ho^Saum  wtfyahv  ptot — 

a  very  fountain-rill  to  the  thirsty 
waywer.  when  no  other  fountain 
was  at  nand,  even  though  a  single 
draught  contented  us.  GkKDd  as  model 
lodging-houses  may  be,  I  think  model 
pamic3iouseA  quite  as  great  a  desi- 
ocmAtunL  Let  there  be  dubs  for 
the  poor,  and  dubs  in  every  sense  of 
the  tenn.    To  prevent  any  inteifer- 
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ence  with  domesticity,  let  them  pro- 
vide every  day  a  labourer's  ordinary, 
where  men,  wives,  and  children  may 
dine,  as  at  some  places  on  the  Con- 
tinent Nothing  puts  a  small  estab- 
lishment so  much  out  of  its  way  as 
the  necessity  of  providing  a  (udly 
dinner  at  home,  it  is  one  of  those 
things  which  is  done  more  cheaply 
and  much  better  by  combination. 
Tou  know  that  the  combination- 
rooms  at  Cambridge  have  some  of 
the  best  port  in  the  world  Let  the 
landlord  himself  preside  at  such  or- 
dinary, and  the  clergyman  occasion- 
ally look  in  and  say  grace.  Let  there 
be  half  an  hour  of  chat,  repose,  or 
amusement  afterwards,  and  the  men 
might  be  allowed  an  extra  glass 
wherewith  to  talk  over  their  own 
affairs,  after  the  retirement  of  the 
ladies,  as  their  betters  are.  But  such 
places  must  be  thoroughly  well  regu- 
lated, and  there  is  no  reason  they 
should  not  be ;  the  higher  classes 
have  been  sobered  by  public  opinion, 
and  not  by  Maine  uquor  laws ;  ana 
if  they  wiu  look  well  to  the  matter, 
that  public  opinion  wiU  gradually 
extend  itself  aihongst  the  poor.  Re- 
striction has  been  weighed  in  the 
balance,  and  found  wanting :  it  only 
leads  to  concealment  and  hypocrisy : 
while  respectability  throws  a  coat  oi 
whitewasn  on  the  ruinous  wall,  pro- 
nounces it  sound,  and  then  is  exceed- 
ingly astonished  when  it  comes  down 
with  a  crash  on  its  own  head 

Irenjeus. — But  vou  have  said  that 
respectability  drinks  not  in  public 
but  in  private,  and  does  not  smoke. 
These  are  only  acddents — what  is  its 
essence  9  I  want  to  understand  bet- 
ter what  it  is. 

TLEPOLEBfua— What  do  you  some- 
times call  this  room— this  octa^n 
snuggery  of  yours— where  you  wish 
all  your  guests  to  speak  their  minds  1 

IiiEN.«UB.— The  Temple  of  Truth. 
Tou  see  here  I  have  a  statuette  of 
that  goddess  in  a  g^ass  shrine,  with 
the  motto — 

TLEFOLEMua  —  It  is  wisked  at 
across  the  room  bv  Bacchus  holding 
out  a  cup,  round  which  twines  a 
fillet,  inscribed  "In  vino  Veritas.** 
It  looks  to  me  more  like  Ajrfiro- 
dite. 
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iRENiBUS. — Yes,  the  heavenly 
Aphrodite.  Truth  is  so  beautiftu 
WQen  seen  nnyeiled  that  she  attracts 
the  love  of  alL  No  wonder  that 
Bacchus  winks;  but  she  will  have 
nothing  to  say  to  him,  at  least  till 
he  is  sober. 

TLEPOLBMua— You  call  this  room 
the  Temple  of  Truth.  As  you  ask 
me  for  a  definition  of  respectability, 
I  shall  take  the  liberty  or  calling  it 
the  Temple  of  Untrutli, 

iRENiEUS. — ^What  is  its  style  of 
architecture ) 

Tlepolsmus.  —  Churchwarden's 
Gothic,  well  whitewashed,  or  else 
that  aberration  from  the  Grecian, 
for  which  I  know  no  fitter  name 
than  Meeting-house  Renaissance,  or 
New-birth  Cheap  and  Nasty. 

Irenjbus.— Who  are  its  priests  ? 

Tlepolbmus.— Every  possible  de- 
cription  of  impostor,  except  those 
comparatively  honest  deceivers  who 
are  vulgarly  known  by  that  name. 
In  some  pungent  lines,  two  thousand 
years  ago  and  more,  Aristophanes 
made  out  the  list  of  the  priests  of 
Athenian  respectability,  with  whom, 
by  a  fatal  mistake,  he  confounded 
Socrates.  "  Diviners  from  Thurium,'* 
nowadays  represented  by  Exeter 
Hall  divines ;  **  Medicine-men,**  now- 
adays fashionable  quacks;  ''Idle- 
tons  with  rings  and  lovelocks,**  now- 
adays popular  preachers ;  "Com- 
posers of  staves  for  the  cyclic  chorus- 
ses.**  now  inventors  of  music  for  the 
million  ;  "  deceivers  in  things  above 
the  earth,**  alas !  their  name  is  now 
legion.  But  the  strongest  resem- 
blance between  the  sophists  of 
Athens  and  the  priests  or  respecta- 
bility in  the  present  day  is,  that 
both  talk  a  world  of  rubbish  about 
education,  and  corrupt  youth  by 
leading  them  firom  honest  and  manly 
pursuits  into  useless  speculations  and 
sedentaiy  habits,  under  the  plea  of 
improving  their  minds  and  morals. 

IRSNAUB. — What  are  the  ponti- 
fical habits) 

Tlbpolemus.— It  would  be  invi- 
dious to  particularise.  They  differ, 
like  those  of  the  Romish  Church  or 
its  imitators,  according  to  the  services 
they  are  engaged  in.  As  a  general 
hint,  I  cannot  help  referring  to  what 
is  called,  in  the  slauf  of  London  beg- 
lars,  and  those  who  'know  them, 
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"  the  dean  and  rmeciilbk  do^* 
Dodger  wears  a  stifi  hit^iiapicA.^ 
well  brushed,  with  a  nanw  )^ 
a  white  neckcloth,  not  tied  Kb  tal 
of  the  orthodox  dcm,  btt  ifc 
gar^on  dhoid ;  rusty  wickksl 
ments^  upper  and  nether,  also  H 
brushed,  large  low  shoes  with  m 
stockings ;  old  black  gloves  mod  u 
large,  one  of  which  holds  a  boBdM 
trstcts,  and  the  other  v^  ai^prfl 
ately  a  bundle  of  ludfers ;  hiaw 
loosely  on  his  shoolders,  dovaei 
eyelids,  sleek  hair,  a  closely-^ 
chin,  and  a  bent  posture,  sgn^ 
like  that  of  Uriah  Heap  in  Opfi 
fidd^  of  humility.  This  is  of  «rt 
a  caricature  of  a  favourite  ^ 
among  the  priests  of  respecubi 
for  the  clean  and  respecUUe  dod| 
is  really  a  deep  humourist,  and  \ 
known  as  the  soul  of  the  comn 
at  thfe  "  Ken  **  in  the  evening,  il 
hard,  as  I  say,  to  particularise,^ 
the  stiff  round  hat  and  sha?en  c 
are  dt  rigueur ;  no  priest  of  respi 
ability  would  dare  a  beard  and  vi 
awake,  except  when  in  stiid 
muiti,  and  out  of  the  eyes  of  all  b 
There  is  one  great  difference  betv 
the  votaries  of  respectability,  all 
whom  aspire  to  be  priests,  and  u 
neophytes  of  the  Sophists  ridia 
bv  Anstophanes.  The  latter  ^ 
ooliged  to  enter  undraped  into 
saciid  schoolroom.  Kespectabi 
requires  of  its  novices  and  profid< 
that  they  should  be  clothed  to 
chin.  Indeed^  from  its  aversioi 
Truth,  which  is  a  naked  deinr,  it 
a  nervous  horror  of  the  nude  oi 
occasions,  and  delights  at  ruiu 
atUt  at  all  pictures  and  statues  wl 
represent  mankind  as  it  camef 
the  hand  of  its  Maker.  But  all 
garments  which  hang  in  the  gr 
room,  or  rather  vestry  of  respc 
bility,  are  sad-coloured ;  even  3 
high  drab,  Irenseus,  would  not  ] 
muster  there. 

Irbnjeus.— I  do  not  like  to  I 
you  attack  the  Society  of  Friendi 
which  yon  know  I  used  to  be! 
before  my  conversion  to  Orthod( 
Several  of  my  fastest  finoadB  1 
belong  to  that  conurn 

Tlkpolkbots.— J* 
meaning,  I 
as  a  wet 
quite  of  ; 
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cellent  members  of  society  still  be- 
long to  that  body,  although  their 
absurd  principles,  if  carried  out, 
would  make  England  a  province  of 
Russia  or  France,  or  a  sort  of  puri- 
tan Cuba,  to  be  annexed  by  the 
Southerners  at  the  first  convenient 
opportunity.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  pointing 
them  out  as  fine  specimens  of  the 
priesthood  of  respectability. 

Iben^us. — They  surely   do   not 
worship  idols. 

Ti^EPOLBMUS.  —  Respectability  is 
not  an  idol;  it  is  only  a  temple. 
Its  high  altar  is  not  occupied  by  an 
image  or  reredos,  but  by  a  nuge 
loo&g-glass,  in  which  its  votaries 
gaze,  and  fall  in  love^  Narcissus-like, 
with  their  own  perfections.  Its  re- 
ligion is  simply  the  religion  of  self- 
ishness. The  principles  of  your 
quondam  sect  have  greatly  changed 
since  their  first  propagation.  G^rge 
Fox  was  a  fanatic,  tb^  parts  mad. 
He  made  war  on  society  and  society 
on  him,  though  not  with  carnal 
weapona  His  followers  were  per- 
secuted, then  tolerated,  and  lastly 
petted.  They  began  with  being  icono- 
clasts, and  ended  with  bein^  well- 
to-do  commercial  people,  pnests  of 
respectability.  They  be^  with 
bein^  Arabs,  and  ended  with  being 
Philistines. 

I&ENisiTS.  —  I  don*t  understand 
you. 

Tlepolemus. — ^I  will  explain  by- 
and-by,  what  I  mean  by  those  two 
words.  They  began  with  their  words, 
if  not  their  huids,  being  a^inst 
every  man,  and  eveiy  man*s  nands 
as  well  as  words  against  them  ;  they 
ended  with  the  mere  advocacy  of 
selfish  principles,  denunciations  of 
war,  denunciations  of  all  institutions 
founded  on  antiquity  and  divine  fiat, 
making  undisturbed  money-getting 
and  calm  sensual  ei\joyment  the 
chief  good  of  life. 

Irenaus.— How  sensual  eiyoy- 
ment  ?  I  am  sure  they  are  genemly 
verv  sober  and  moral 

Tlepolemus. — ^I  do  not  deny  it 
By  sensual  enjoyment  I  do  not  neces- 
iKuily  mean  sensual  excess.  Enjoy- 
ment human  nature  will  have.  When 
a  man  or  a  sect  denounces  all 
ments,  which,  indeed,  are  the 
est  a^rt  from  those  of  a  purely  reli- 
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gious  nature — all  ei^oyments,  I  mean, 
which  exist  in  the  boundary-line  be- 
tween sense  and  intellect— the  eiyoy- 
ments  of  music,  painting,  theatricals, 
field-sports,  <kc.,— I  sav  that  he  and 
they  are  much  more  likely  to  relapse 
into  a  state  of  mere  animal  and  sen- 
sual comfort,  good  dinners,  good  wines, 
and  sleepy  chairs,  than  to  rise  into 
an  ecstatic  state  of  heavenly  beati- 
tude, with  their  earthly  five  senses 
still  clinging  to  them.  In  my  diatribe 
against  respectability,  while  wishing 
to  spare  your  feelings,  I  cannot  pass 
over  the  fact  that  your  late  sect  in 
particular  has  furnished  some  of  the 
strongest  illustrations  of  its  priest- 
hood, and  indeed  are  chiefly  to  be 
found  in  those  countries  which  are 
most  favourable  to  the  development 
of  the  respectable  character.  They 
are,  as  many  a  masistrate  has  borne 
witness  when  condemning  some  ex- 
ceptional mal-practices  of  a  Quaker, 
a  most  respectable  sect 

Iren^us.— Enough.  But  explain 
what  you  meant  by  Arabs  and  Phil- 
istines. 

Tlepolemus.— There  are  very  few 
generalisations  which  are  so  strictly 
founded  on  fact  that  it  is  not  easy  for 
a  cavilling  spirit  to  find  many  excep- 
tions to  every  rule  laid  down.  And 
Nature  herself  seems  to  take  a  secret 
pleasure  in  abating  that  human  con- 
ceit which  delights  in  showing  its 
own  power  by  endless  classification. 
For  this  purpose  it  may  be  amongst 
others  that  she  created  the  bat.  tne 
nvl-ghau,  the  zoophjrte,  and,  above 
ail,  the  duck-billed  platypus  of 
Australia.  Still,  no  doubt,  tnere  is 
a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  every 
classification  founded  on  a  good  num- 
ber of  examples.  Ethnologists  have 
divided  mankind  into  black,  white, 
brown,  olive,  yellow,  red,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  names  of  their  forefathers, 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet  j  politicians 
have  divided  them  into  civilised  and 
barbarous ;  divines  into  Paean  and 
Christian ;  and  moralists  and  divines 
boUi,  into  good  and  bad.  A  great 
many  other  divuions  mi^^ht  be  made, 
and  I  choose  to  divide  in  a  manner 
which  suits  my  own  fancy,  according 
to  a  religion  they  profess,  or  rather 
practise^  quite  separate  from  any 
other  division  according  to  religious 
profession.    I  divide  them  into  those 
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who  worship  in  the  temple  of  Truth, 
whom  I  call  Arab ;  and  those  who 
worship  in  the  temple  of  Untruth, 
whom  I  am  pleased  to  call  Philistines. 
All  men  are  in  some  sense  or  other, 
at  some  season  or  other,  or  in  some 
frame  of  mind  or  other,  either  Arabs 
or  Philistines,  more  or  less  so. 
Irenaus. — How  Arabs] 
Tlepolemus. — ^Wait  a  bit  When 
Aristotle  drew  up  his  scheme  of 
virtues  and  vices,  the  virtues  con- 
sisting in  means,  and  the  vices  in 
extremes,  he  was  somewhat  incon- 
sistent, for  he  allowed  that  the  mean 
virtue  was  always  more  or  less  Jike 
one  or  the  other  of  the  extreme  vices. 
Thus  the  liberal  man  (not  the  liberal 
politician)  was  more  closely  allied  to 
the  extravagant  than  the  miserly,  and 
indeed  womd  be  merged  in  mm  in 
time,  because,  being  quick  in  giving 
away  and  slow  in  receiving,  his  pro- 
perty in  time  would  be  sure  to  come 
to  nothing.  Now,  the  Arab  and  the 
Philistine  are,  one  a  mean  and  the 
other  an  extreme,  though  the  Philis- 
tine is,  in  a  punning  sense,  the  meaner 
character  ox  the  two.  As  the  Arab  is 
my  favourite,  I  include  under  his 
name  the  real  mean,  the  true  man, 
the  "  Homo  factus  ad  unguem"  of 
the  Latins,  the  vapiflr  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Anstandiger  Mann  of  the  Germans, 
the  "  Homme  comme  il  faut"  of  the 
French,  and  the  Gentleman  (though 
this  last  term  must  be  limite<l)  of  tne 
British.  But  as  it  is  ruin  to  a  man's 
worldly  prospects,  if  he  be  not  inde- 
pendent m  means,  to  be  too  much  of 
an  Arab,  although  I  like  him,  I  must 
grant  that  he  is  licensed  so  far  to  de- 
ceive the  world  as  occasionally  to 
wear,  instead  of  his  own  light  ^- 
ments,  the  Philistine's  coat  of  mail 

*'  Why  should  I  wear  my  heart  upon  my 
sleeve 
For  daws  to  peck  at  ?  ** 

Our  climate  is  cold,  and  therefore  the 
Arab  to  live  has  a  right  to  borrow 
the  livery  of  respectaoilit^,  but  he 
must  be  careful  not  to  let  it  alter  his 
truer  nature.  But  what  do  I  mean 
by  Arab  ?  I  use  the  term  because  I 
can  find  no  better  word  to  express 
the  true  and  genuine  man,  the  un- 
clad son  of  nature.  It  is  an  accident, 
and  not  an  essential  condition,  from 
which  I  borrow  the  word.    The  i 
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who  worships  truth  perpetually,  and 
parades  his  religion.  mu£^  expect,  like 
the  Ishmaelite  of  old  and  of  the  pre> 
sent  day.  to  hAve  every  man's  hand 
against  him,  and,  as  a  oonaequenee, 
his  own  against  every  man.  if  the 
true  man  is  not  prepared  for  this  ex- 
treme consequence,  ne  must  take  rs- 
fuge  in  reticencesL  He  most  satiE^ 
himself  with  denying  falsehoods,  ana 
confine  his  declarations  of  truth  to 
that  which  it  is  his  manifest  duty  to 
declare,  which  it  will  do  others  good 
for  him  to  declare^  and,  above  all,  to 
the  declarati<m  of  that  which  he  is 
quite  sure  is  truth,  for  he  cannot 
trust  his  own  judgment  too  fiu:.  One 
of  the  chief  characteristics,  then,  of 
my  Arab  is  his  love  of  truth,  anotner 
his  position  of  hostility  to  society.  If 
the  former  characteristic  ^fows  weal: 
and  the  latter  strong,  he  degenerate! 
into  the  blackguard.  I  have  not,  I 
confess,  an  unmitigated  aversion  to  a 
blackguard^  he  is  simply  an  unphilo- 
sophical  Diogenea  A  blackguard 
may  be  a  gentleman :  Charles  IL 
was  both :  out  he  can  never  be  a 
snob,  or,  what  is  something  like  iif  s 
Philistine. 

iREN^ua— I  think  I  enter  into 
your  meaning  in  using  the  teim 
Arab.  I  heard  it  once  well  said  from 
the  lips  of  a  distinguished  man,  that 
if  he  nad  the  whole  of  truth  in  hia 
hand,  he  would  only  open  his  Uttle 
finger.  He  loved  truth,  but  lond 
peace  at  the  same  time.  Thus  the 
world  generally  supposes  tiie  op|)o- 
site  of  truth  to  be  falsehood.  Aro- 
totle,  not  very  complimentary  to  hia 
teacher,  assumes  tnat  it  is  Plato  ; 
you  seem  to  assume  it  to  mean  re- 
spectability. 

Tlepolemub.  —  The  opposite  d 
truth  is  untruth ;  but,  if^  yoo  paid 
me  attention,  vou  remarked  that  I 
caUed  respecliability  not  untruth  it- 
self, but  tne  temple  where  it  is  wor- 
shipped. 

iBBNJeus.  —  Explain  your  tenn 
Philistine. 

Tlepolemus.— I  was  in  great  dif- 
ficulty to  find  a  word  to  explaiu 
what  I  mean,  and  I  found  it  st 
last  in  the  vocabuhuy  of  the  Ger- 
man students.  Thackeray's ''  snob " 
would  not  quite  do ;  he  used  the 
word  in  an  acceptation  in  which  it 
is  not  used  by  the  world— ^lamely,  to 
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mean  aynlgar  impostor ;  and  I  think 
that  to  use  a  vemacolar  word  in  the 
second  intention  is  more  likely  to 
lead  astray  than  to  borrow  a  forekn 
word  for  one's  purpose.  Besides,  tne 
word  Philistine  is  more  cosmopoutan 
than  snob,  as  that  of  Arab  is  wider 
than  gentleman.  Again,  the  divi- 
sion of  gentleman  and  snob  is  not 
exhaustive.  Many  of  mankind  are 
neither  one  nor  the  other.  The 
Philistine  of  my  drawing  is  very 
nearly  the  Philist«r  of  the  German 
student  The  name  of  Philister 
comprehends  the  whole  of  mankind 
who  are  neither  students,  women, 
nor  children.  The  Burscn  or  stu- 
dent IB  the  covenanted  person,  and 
the  Philister  the  uncovenanted. 
And  it  counts  as  nothing  that  a  man 
has  been  a  student  once :  let  him 
take  a  certain  step  in  life — for  in- 
stance, a  government  office  —  and 
back  he  goes  to  the  Philisters 
again.  But  the  marrow  of  the  dis- 
tmction  according  to  the  students  is, 
that  the  student  is  free  and  the  Phi- 
lister a  slave;  that  the  student  is 
true,  and  the  Philister  fictitious; 
that  the  student  is  a  real  character, 
and  the  Philister  an  impostor ;  the 
student  holy,  the  Philister  unholv; 
the  student  ever  green  in  youth,  the 
Philister  old  in  temperament  and  man- 
ners— in  short,  the  student  a  trump, 
and  the  Philister  a  muff.  And  Fhit- 
iderei,  in  the  language  of  the  stu- 
dent, or  student-Uke  professor,  is  a 
word  that  denotes  generally  conven- 
tionality, subservience,  snobbishness, 
meanness,  prig^hnesa  Now  Phil- 
ister or  Philistme  is  just  the  word 
I  want  Impostor  is  too  strong, 
and  marks  the  exaggeration  of  the 
character.  Actor  is  too  honourable, 
for  a  real  actor  is  a  ^reat  artist  and 
by  no  means  a  Phmstine.  AU  the 
men  I  have  ever  met  have  been,  are, 
or  will  be-— for  I  do  not  include 
women  in  one  or  the  other  of  the 
categories— either  Arabs  or  Philis- 
tines. 

Ibinaub.  —  Why  not  include 
women) 

TLBPOLBMva  —  Because,  if  I  do. 
I  shall  put  my  foot  in  it  Ana 
again,  women  are  such  mysteriously 
composite  characters — ^they  have  so 
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many  odd  ins  and  outs  in  their 
minds  and  tempers,  so  many  fa^- 
ends  of  ideas  sticking  in  their  intel- 
ligences, like  old  nads  in  a  beam, 
which  you  may  knock  in  or  break 
off,  but  never  can  pull  out  by  fair 
means;  so  many  pretty  little  prc|ju- 
dices,  ^quip&  cranks,  and  wanton 
wiles;"  trutn  and  fedsehood,  or 
rather  I  should  say  fiction,  interlac- 
ing each  other  so  intricately  in  their 
constitutions,  that  it  is  like  that 
west  coast  of  Scotland  difficult  to 
describe  as  land  or  water;  that 
which  is  natural  in  them  is  so  artifi- 
cial, and  that  which  is  artificial  so 
natural,  as  Ooethe  says— 
**  Das  natiirel  der  Prauen 
Ist  so  sebr  mit  Kunst  verwandt/' 

that  the  task  of  discrimination,  dis- 
tinction, or  classification,  is  far  above 
my  powers.  If  you  want  to  under- 
stand what  I  mean,  read  Jane  Eyrfy 
Shirlet/yOXiii  Villette.  By  the  way, 
Currer  Bell  is  a  bit  of  a  female  Arab, 
though  in  saying  so  I  am  venturing 
on  a  course  where  I  just  owned  my- 
self without  mark  or  compass. 

iBENiEUS.— The  fact  is,  that  I  see 
you  have  not  the  same  penchant  for 
feminine  as  for  masculme  Isbmael- 
ites.    Let*B  change  the  subject 

[Enter,  unth  a  $maU  portmanteau 
on  hie  shoulder,  Celsus  Cope  : 
followed  by  Mrs  Celsus,  with 
the  ''Rose  of  Devon""*  on  her 
cheeks,] 

Mbs  Copb.— What  subject  ? 

Iren^us  {kissing  her).  —  Never 
mind,  daughter  dear.  How  glad  I 
am  to  see  you,  though  I  only  ex- 
pected you  to-morrow  !  So,  Celsus, 
you  have  quite  recovered  from  the 
first  instalment  of  your  fire,  the 
move,  which  your  better  portion  so 
skilfully  evaded  by  finding  Torquay 
necessary  at  the  crisis  for  the  hefdth 
of  her  last  edition.  Why,  respecta- 
bility has  actually  aUowed  you  to 
carry  your  own  bundle. 

Celsus. — My  biceps  and  triceps, 
and  pectoralis  major  and  latissimus 
chrsi,  were  given  me  for  some  other 
purpose  than  to  ring  dumb-bells  and 
swing  loaded  clubs.  I  do  not  at  all 
agree  with  Cowper's  farmer — 

'<  A  kick  that  scarce  would  more  a  horse, 
Would  km  a  sound  divine." 
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I  think  that  a  clergyman  ought  to  be 
more  than  other  men,  a  man^  as  his 
profession  is  a  ruling  one — rector 
meaning  ruler  in  Latin ;  and  al- 
though high  in  my  views,  I  am 
not  long  in  the  skirts,  or  one  of  your 
petticoated  priests  of  the  ep^icene 
gender.  When  I  take  exercise,  I 
like  it  with  some  meaning  in  it ;  a 
constitutional  walk  or  macadamised 
ride  will  not  unstring  my  bow. 
Although  I  do  not  neglect  my  duties. 
I  hope,  I  shoot  and  fish,  yea,  ana 
even  take  an  occasional  canter  with 
the  hounds;  for  the  hunting-field  is 
not  what  it  used  to  be  in  the  time  of 
our  fathers.  It  is  now  a  mere  social 
partv  on  horseback  of  the  cream  of 
the  land—"  la  cr6me  de  la  crfime." 

Tlepolemus. — ^Devonshire  cream, 
I  suppose. 

Celsus.  —  Exactly.  The  gentle- 
men I  meet  there  are  among  the  first 
men  of  the  county;  and  as  for  an 
oath  being  heard,  such  anachronisms 
do  not  proceed  from  lips  of  the 
present  day,  even  when  the  M.  H.  is 
slanging  a  Cockney  for  riding  on  his 
hounds  :  they  belong  to  elderly  gen- 
tlemen, whom  I  would  not  exclude 
from  the  field,  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
showing  that  the  present  genera- 
tion, which  swears  not  at  all,  can 
ride  just  as  well  as  the  last^  which 
did  swear.  It  makes  my  position  in 
this  company  more  easy  that  no 
oath  is  heard.  Whatever  the  men 
of  the  present  day  do,  they  prove 
that  strong  drink  and  strong  lan- 
guage do  not  furnish  a  mysterious 
cement  to  attach  buckskin  to  pig- 
skin. 

Irrn^eus.— You  mean  to  say  that 
the  field  is  so  much  more  respectable 
than  it  was  formerly,  that  you  find 
no    profDimional    inconvenience    in 
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but  somewhat,  I  think,  ^H^  k 
of  €k)d,  and  also  becuse  tkyW 
found  out  more  intellectiulpbet 
For  these  reasons  they  hare  k^ 
as  a  class,  fit  company  fof  good  i 
gymen,  which  their  lathen  er> 
were  at  all  times.    SqaiieWt^' 
might  hob-nob  with  PteBwTkn- 
um,  but  Bishop  Burnet  woidd  sa" 
ly  have  felt  at  home  with  bk  i 
worthy  is  now  a  much  nKneois^ 
character  than  Western  m«hs?s  n 
squirearchy ;  and  if  God  t^-\ 
plough,  our  yeomen  and  €yi&4ji^'i 
ers  will  not  be  long  in  foUorii; 
the  steps  of  their  bettera. 

Celsus. — Just  be  kindeBopfj 
initiate  us  two  into  the  sa^*^* 
that  Eleusinian  conversation  f  J 
appears  to  have  preceded  onrarri 

Tlepolemits  recapitolatea. 

Celsus.  —  I  do  not  qnite  fc 
what  to  say  as  to  your  divisia 
Arabs  and  Philistmes.  Yoori 
sions  are  Eastern.  The  IW 
stand  for  the  Oanaanites;  audi 
is  to  become  of  the  Jews,  wh(^  t 
a  people  remarkable  for  yitalitt 
fertility,  will  not  be  extingui^ 
ignored  9 

Tlepolemus.— The  Jew  cUs 
amongst  us  now ;  but  as  theirf^ 
were  very  much  mixed  uj)  witi 
Canaanites,  through  their  di 
dience  to  the  divine  oonun^ 
are  they  now ;  and  they  make  h^ 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  w»t 
them  as  they  did  of  old.  Tkj 
the  strings  of  all  their  commi 
transactions  and  sometimes 
their  equilibrium.  l%e  fact  ai 
present  day  is,  it  is  hard  to  I 
these  two  Semitic  tribes  apart 
apropos  of  the  Arabs,  you  hsve 
among  the  clergy.  By  the  way, 
do  you  west-countrv  people  say  < 
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hedger  and  ditcher  paadDg  along  the 
road  did  tread  on  it,  not  without  the 
instigation  of  a  strong  &ction  at  his 
back.    *'  Hinc  iil»  lachiymse.**    As 
for  the  Archbishop's  sentence  of  de- 
privation, he  was  driven  to  it,  pro- 
Dablj  a^inst  his  will,  for  he  is  said 
to  be  a  kind  man.    But  the  sentence 
itself  is  an  anachronism.    The  Arch- 
deacon maintains  a  mythic,  misty, 
and  transcendental  interpretation  of 
one  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  Enidand.    His  oppo- 
nents  maintain  tnat   his  interpre- 
tation is  inconsistent  with  the  letter 
of  the  Article.    They  will  not  listen 
to  his  explanation,  which,  in  defer- 
ence to  his  character,  oufi^ht  to  carry 
more  weight  with  it ;  and  there  ought 
to  be  something  conceded  to  the  so- 
lemn affirmation  of  an  otherwise  truth- 
ful man,  that  he  does  not  believe  his 
view  to  be  inconsistent,  but  is  ready  to 
sign  the  Articles  ex  animo.    For  this 
dim  discrepancy,  visible  only  to  mi- 
croscopic eyes,  the  Archdeacon  is  to 
incur  confiscation  of  all  his  church  pre- 
ferment, which,  for  all  I  know,  may 
amount  to  the  sum  of  his  worldly 
goods.    He  is  to  be  stigmatised  as  a 
traitor  to  Protestantism,  and  yet  he 
himself  and  his  friends  say  tliat  his 
view  does  not  amount  to  that  which 
is  an  article  of  faith  with  all  the  Lu- 
theran Protestant  churches  of  the 
Continent.   How  truly,  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal matters,  do  we  strain  out  enats 
and  swallow  camels !  Why,  the  Arch- 
deacon might  have  been  guilty  of  any 
one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  or  of  all 
together,  and  the  utmost  that  would 
have  been  done  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  would  have  been  to  se- 
questrate his  livinj^,  appointing   a 
curate  to  do  his  duties,  but  assigning 
to  his  use  the  emoluments.    Ajs  are 
your  £abulous  Philistines,  so  is  the 
sect  of  the  more  authentic  Pharisees 
truly  indestructible.    The  Archdea- 
con was  much  to  blame,  I  think,  if  it 
be  true  that  he  r^ected  candidates 
for  Orders  who  did  not  hold  lus  own 
view ;  but  he  was  overruled,  and  it 
is  not  a  case  where  reprisals  are  jus- 
tifiable.   A  great  many  men  do  well 
in  subordinate  situations,  who  would 
tyrannise  if  they  possessed  power ; 
and  their  having  tried  to  tynuimse, 
and  having  been  thwarted,  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  tyrannising  over  them — ^their 
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having  been  thwarted  is  a  sufficient 
minishment.  The  parties  in  the 
Church  balance  each  other,  and  are 
both  constitutional  if  properly  con- 
sidered. They  are  like  Her  Majes- 
ty's Ministers  and  Her  Majesty's 
Opposition  in  the  State.  They  would 
destroy  «ach  other  if  they  could,  but 
moderate  men  value  them  both  too 
much  for  other  reasons  to  allow  them 
to  emulate  the  Kilkenny  cats.  Let 
them  live  and  let  live.  Their  pole- 
mics may  be  mischievous, but.  as  there 
are  a  number  of  most  estimaole  indi- 
viduals in  both  of  them,  the  practical 
good  they  do  is  likely  amply  to  com- 
pensate for  the  mischief  of  their 
polemics.  As  for  martyrdom,  it  is 
another  of  our  anachronisms.  The 
police  will  pull  a  man  out  of  the 
Thames  who  tries  to  drown  himself, 
and  the  magistrate  will  lecture  him 
afterwards  j  and  even  thus  should  a 
benign  society  endeavour  to  bring  to 
reason  any  morbid  appetency  for 
committing  martyrdonu  Its  crown  is 
out  of  the  reach  of  men  of  these  de- 
generate days,  and  they  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  break  their  necks  in 
climbing  after  it.  Although  I  am  an- 
gry with  Archdeacon  D.  for  exciting 
our  feelings  unnecessarily,  as  we  are 
with  achild  who  tumbles  mto  the  river 
from  wantonness,  yet  I  cannot  forget 
that  it  was  he  who  delivered  in  Convo- 
cation the  manly  protest  against  the 
6^«rmantKi<um  of  our  University.  One 
mar^s  memorial  at  Oxford  is  oma- 
mentolj  we  would  rather  spend  our 
money  m  a  fountain  than  DuUd  an- 
other. And  I  must  protest  against 
his  enemies  being  allowed  to  bum 
the  Archdeacon,  even  if  he  receives  a 
good-natured  roasting  at  our  hands, 
such  as  \)€(j%  administer  to  the  fags 
at  a  public  school,  to  teach  them  not 
to  play  with  fire. 

TL^LEMua— He  is  too  good  an 
Arab  to  be  spared  in  an  age  which 
swarms  with  Philistines.  By  the 
way,  I  think  the  Church  of  England 
ffenerally  has  shown  very  little  tact 
in  dealing  with  her  Arab  sons. 
Wesley  and  Rowland  Hill  were  of 
this  stamp^  and  ought  to  have  been 
employed  m  a  fitting  sphere,  and  not 
expelled.  I  do  not  like  to  mention 
present  men,  but  I  was  ^lad  to  see 
that  the  proceedinf;8  against  G.  by 
a  tohop  of  the  High-C^urch  party 
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fell  to  the  groimd ;  and  I  was  aony 
to  Bee  that  those  against  M.  were 
successful  in  a  certain  public  institu- 
tion. M.*s  fault  was  do^pnatising 
on  a  subject  where  dogmatism  is  in- 
admissible, and  where  his  dogma 
happened  to  contradict  that  com- 
monly receiTed.  It  is  strange  that 
in  theology,  where  only  a  certain 
number  of  necessary  truths  are  re- 
vealed, men  are  so  much  slower  than 
in  any  other  branch  of  human  know- 
ledge to  grant  that  our  finite  intel- 
ligence must  leave  some  questions 
open,  and  tliat  there  are  things  which, 
while  here  on  earth,  we  must  be  con- 
tented to  see  through  a  glass  darkly. 
Celsuswill  pardon  the  serious  turn 
my  remarks  are  taking. 

Celsuh.  —  Unnecessary.  Some 
things  are  always  in  season,  and  to 
exclude  serious  inferences  from  com- 
mon topit*  is  one  of  the  devices  of 
re8j)ectability.  Only  I  deprecate 
senous  slang,  and  a  morbid  tendency 
to  what  is  called,  in  the  religious 
world,  improving  the  subject  But 
as  to  your  Arabs  in  our  profession, 
they  must  take  care  what  they  are 
about ;  nothing  but  the  fact  of  their 
being  most  earnest  workmen  will 
carry  off  eccentricities.  A  clergyman, 
like  an  officer,  must  conform  to  his 
cloth  and  the  orders  from  he^idquar- 
ters.  The  Arabian  temperament  is 
woefully  against  preferment  Few  of 
them  become  bishops ;  if  they  do, 
they  are  apt  to  set  their  lawn  sleeves 
on  fire.  A  bishop  who  will  maintain 
his  position  must  Philutterise  to  a 
certain  extent  When  he  rides,  he 
must  wait  till  he  gets  on  a  common 
before  he  gallops.  When  he  smokes, 
he  must  do  it  up  the  chimney.  When 
he  wears  a  wide-awake,  it  must  be 
not  far  from  the  Second  Cataract. 
When  he  makes  a  pun,  it  must  be 
after  the  servants  have  left  the  room. 
When  he  fishes,  it  must  not  be  in 
troubled  waters.  Enough.  A  reve- 
rend Arab  has  not  much  chance  of 
becoming  a  bishop.  Arnold  did  not ; 
he  was  too  much  of  an  Arab  in  his 
opinions  :  Sydney  Smith  did  not ;  he 
was  too  much  of  an  Arab  in  his  talk. 
As  for  your  humble  servant,  I  could 
ciy  with  a  clear  conscience,  "  Nolo 
episcopari.**  I  could  not  walk  in  an 
apron,  and  it  would  be  hardly  seemly 
for  me  to  run  with  that  appendage 
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common  to  nun,  woman,  sad  goos, 
girded  about  my  waist  BntaBAnik 
may  make  anexoelleiit  coontary  dnigf- 
man.  if  he  does  imI  cany  his  ]xmd 
the  desert,  and  the  deaerf  s  freete, 
to  dangerous  extreflftea.  BatcBCQ^ 
about  n&  How  doea  the  dniaelff 
■peed  in  the  other  learned  pnfcs- 
sionsf 

Irkn  jcus. — An  I  to  answer  t  WeQ, 
then,  it  is  dangerous  in  the  medkal 
An  Arab  carries  all  befoi^  him  bf 
sheer  genius,  or  miaeraUy  (aik 
Abemetny  was  an  Arab,  and  ond* 
the  Duke  of  York  wait  while  he  wad 
the  newspapers ;  bat  Abemethyooal^ 
afibrd  the  loss  of  Q^f^ge  IV.  v  i 
patient  Sometimes,  lK>wever,intbtf 

Erofeesion  a  clever  Philistine  geto  <« 
y  shamming  Arab,  oddly  ewmirfc. 
but  it  is  especially  one  that  is  (fei 
to  quackery. 

TLBPOLBMU&— And  I  will  anawa 
for  the  lawyers  seeinjg  that  they  iR 
not  represented  in  this  cotarie;  era 
if  they  were,  their  natural  motk^f 
would  no  doubt  disqnalifythanfroa 
speaking  for  themselrea    A  Iswjvr 
must  generally  make  himself  Arab  or 
Philistine  by  turns,  according  to  the 
people  with  whom  he  has  to  deal  li 
small   provincial   towns,    espedsBy 
for  the  pettifogging  attorney,  the  n- 
spectabuity  dodge  carries  all  beto 
it    In  the  higher  walks  of  the  pro- 
fession, however,  a  man  may  app^r 
pretty  much  what  he  is  to  the  pSiwic, 
provided  he  has  power  to  prove  \htt 
ne  can  serve  them.    A  very  innoc^ 
but  effective  stratagem  consists  a 
always  wearinga  white  neckdodL 

Iren^us.— Thus  I  take  it,  a  m« 
should  garotte  himself^  and  not  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  picking  the  pockett 
of  the  pubuc. 

Tlepolkmus.— After  all,  the  ^ 
comfort  of  wearing  a  white  neckckw 
IB  very  small,  compared  with  the  ad- 
vantage gained  by  it  in  iheerega 
respe<5abuity.  When  worn  bj  a» 
Arab,  it  is  a  sort  of  flag  of  trace  ^ 
played  to  the  Philistines. 

iRKNiBUs.  —  The  Russians  pw; 
tended  at  Hango  that  the  fli«  « 
truce  was  only  a  pocket-handkerdnia) 
and  the  English  denied  it  It  may 
have  been  the  chaplain's  wliite  tia 

TLEPOLiMua.--As  to  the  i^^ 
generally,  I  am  glad  to  see  fifomtw 
Crimean  photographs  that  our  cktff 
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in  those  parts  had  the  sood  sense 
and  moral  courage  to  let  their  beards 

fow  in  spite  of  Philistines,  and 
hope  they  will  wear  them  so  at 
home.  Surely  a  man  looks  more 
reyerend  with  a  beard  than  without 
one.  The  Greek  priests  wear  their 
beards,  and  look  with  their  long 
robes  real  dignitaries  and  patriarchs. 
There  is  nothing  to  my  mind  so 
utterly  degrading  to  a  man's  man- 
hood as  tne  diiss  of  the  French 
priest,  with  his  smooth  chin  and 
cheeks,  and  the  lonK  soutane,  some- 
thing resembling  the  scanty  petti- 
coat of  an  old  my  who  livcKi  m  an 
age  innocent  of  crinoline.  It  always, 
strikes  me  that  we  smooth-chinned 
men  must  look  to  our  dogs  and 
horses  much  as  a  maneless  lion 
would  look  to  usj  or  one  of  those 
poor  dishonoured  poodles  who  are 
dipped  and  shorn  into  the  caricature 
of  a  Hon. 

We  free-bom  Bntons  would  think  it 
a  great  hardship  were  we  bom  under 
the  enlightened  rule  of  Ein^  Bomba, 
and  condemned  for  some  shght  poli- 
tic offence  to  have  our  chins  scraped 
every  morning  by  an  instrument  oft- 
ener  blunt  than  sharp,  which  seldom 
passes  over  them  without  inflicting 
more  or  less  of  a  woimd.  The  in- 
fliction may  be  slight  at  the  time, 
but  its  frequent  repetition  makes  it 
grievous.  A  drop  of  water  falling 
on  one's  head  is,  to  say  the  worst  of 
it,  slightly  unpleasant  but  in  the 
hands  of  the  Holy  Office  it  is  made 
the  most  ingeniously  frightful  of 
tortures.  Lord  Byron  considered 
that  tlie  diurnal  pu^e  of  shaving 
quite  equalled  to  man,  in  the  long 
run,  the  curse  of  Eve.  If  so,  I  can- 
not see  why  he  underwent  it,  as  he 
was  not  obhged  to  cuny  &vour  with 
Philistines.  It  was  probably  the 
eufitom  of  the  dandies  of  his  da^, 
and  he  was  a  Philistine  himself  m 
very  many  matters ;  and  what  was 
worse,  a  rhilistiae  who  pretended  to 
be  an  Arab  ;  f(«,  with  JH  his  rhodo- 
montade,  no  man  was  ever  more 
sensitive  to  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
or  lived  more  entirdy  for  the  pur- 

rof  makinff  an  impceasion  upon 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Uri- 
Sdean  heroes  are  bringing  the  beard 
into  fashion,  and  one  may  wear  it 
now  without  beuig  greeted  by  the 


street-boys  with  "  Old  Clo."  I  know 
few  matters  in  which  the  tjrranny 
of  respectability  is  more  craelly  ex- 
ercisea. 

Iben  Jius.— The  blessing  of  liberty 
api>ears  to  me  to  be  almost  equally 
divided  in  the  European  world ;  we 
have  more  political  libertjr  than 
our  neighbours^  but  less  social  In 
despotic  countnes  there  is  one  tyrant 
who  keeps  an  army  of  spies  about 
those  whom  he  distrusts  ;  but  with 
us  every  man's  neighbour  is  his 
tyrant,  and  that  tyrant  is  his  own 
unpaid  spy.  I  beueve  it  is  as  bad 
in  America.  Ancient  Sparta  seems 
to  have  suffered  from  the  same  state 
of  things,  as  Periclte  con^tulates 
the  Athenians  on  matters  bemg  other- 
wise in  Athens,  where  every  man 
did  pretty  much  what  was  right  in 
his  own  eyes.  But  I  suppose  you  do 
not  approve  of  that. 

Tlepolemus. — By  no  means.  Nor 
would  I  imderrate  the  importance 
of  public  (pinion  as  a  check  on  vice 
ana  immoitditv.  It  is  in  this  mat- 
ter as  it  is  with  police.  In  England 
the  police  pay  no  attention  to  those 
who  do  not  break  the  laws,  and  thus 
they  are  able  to  give  up  all  their 
time  to  the  maleutctors.  On  the 
Continent,  where  the  police  are  al- 
ways teazing  innocent  people,  the 
maleflEkctors  oftenest  escape.  So 
where  public  opinion  is  entirely  taken 
up  in  regulating  appearances,  real 
scandals  often  slip  through  the 
meshes  of  its  net  of  Lynch  law,  and 
the  most  outrageous  violations  of  de- 
corum take  ph^  under  the  rose. 

OBL8UB.--Y0U  were  speaking  of 
the  Arabs  and  Philistines  in  the 
learned  professions;  what  of  those  in 
the  active ) 

Tlkpolemus.— The  active  profes- 
sions are  fietvourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Arab  character.  Being 
subjected  to  disci{dine,  which  is  a 
real  law  and  not  a  sham,  they  eigoy 
a  great  social  independence.  I  am 
fflful  to  see  that  the  Duke  of  Gam- 
bridge  shows  a  disposition  to  weed 
the  army  of  its  Philistines,  for  I  in- 
clude in  this  term  those  who.  thou^ 
essentially  disreputable,  seek  to  ex- 
ercise social  tyranny,  and  subject  the 
noble  proflBsaion  of  arms  to  a  com- 
mercdal  standard.  The  army  is  fast 
improving,  because  it  is  becoming 
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more  real  But  in  the  navy  a  greater 
degree  of  social  independence  has 
been  realised.  Naval  officers,  espe- 
cially those  who  have  seen  service, 
like  "Byron's  married  women, 

"  Know  the  world,  and  are  at  ease. 
And  being  natural,  naturally  please." 

Men  generally  find  them  the  plea- 
santest  of  companions,  and  sensible 
women,  whose  verdict  is  still  more 
important,  amongst  the  most  charm- 
ing of  men.  ^  for  the  common 
saOors,  they  carry  the  Arab  disposi- 
tion to  excess,  and  are  even  said, 
but  I  think  that  is  a  libel,  to  have  a 
penchant  for  polygamy. 

Celsus. — Th*  mfiuence  of  the  of- 
ficers is  fast  improving  the  sailors  in 
mind  and  morals ;  but  the  sterling 
Arab  nature  of  poor  Jack,  no  schoof 
ing,  I  hope,  will  ever  take  away 
from  him.    It  is  lucky  for  him  that 

"  There's  a  sweet  little  cherub  that  sits  up 
aloft, 
And  takes  care  of  the  life  of  poor  Jack." 

Iren^us. — In  what  classes  do  you 
find  the  greatest  proportion  of  Arabs? 

Tlepolemus.— Among  the  artists, 
undoubtedly.    They  are  nearly  all 
Arabs  to  a  man.    Painters,  because 
the  picture  is  judged  by  society,  and 
the  man  overlooked ;  sculptors  for 
the  same   reason  ;    musicians  and 
actors  also,  because  without  talent 
they  cannot  exist,  and  talent  carries 
the  world  on  its  lance-point    I  be- 
lieve this  class  of  persons  were  once 
said  by  a  popular  preacher,  on  the 
occasion  of  an  oratorio,  to  be  "  out  of 
the  pale  of  respectability."    Perhaps 
they  are  all  the  better  for  the  fact  of 
respectability  ignoring  them.  Certain 
it  IS,  that,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  I  find  quite  as  much  lionour, 
nonesty,  and  religion  among  them  as 
amongst  any  other  class  of  public 
servants,  and  far  more  independence 
of  character.  Actors  are  by  no  means 
hypocrites,  though  the  strict  etymo- 
logy of  that  word  identifies  it  with 
them.    Actors  are  often  good  men. 
but  a  great  many  good  men  by  rep 
tation  are  only  bad  actors.    As  i 
those  who  are   more  emphatical 
called  artists,  thev  are  amongst  t 
most  delightful  of  mankind.    Wh 
do  they  care  for  conventional  ri(^ 
whose  life  is  one  longdream  of  bei^ 
and  on  whose  world  every  sun) 
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pours  a  shower  of  livmg  gddl  ^\ 
the  monarch  stooped  to  pick  ^iki 
brush  of  TitMm,  he  nKanttow'*' 
the  act  that  he  acknowM^bl 
kingly  brotherhood  ;  sad \jm%^* 
Bavaria  never  did  hino^  ^  ■ 
honour  than  "when  he  wm  iifc. 
arm  in  arm  with  Thorwildso.  Ti 
empire  of  the  artist  is  oidy  msm- 
that  of  woman.     He  reigia^P 
ducing  what  she  possesKt-^ieBr 
But  a  woman  miuit  be  resDj  ^ ' 
exercise  this  power  by  DiviM  Sic 
and  not  a  mere  female  man ;  ai^^ 
artist  must  be  endued  with  the  ^^ 
I^methean  fire.    AssumptioDar. 
one  and  affectation  in  the  ote  r 
equally  not  to  be  tolerated.  Tbc» 
characters  in  both  cases  are— 
"  Freie  Kinder  der  fronmuai  Nasar  * 

and  a  slavish   subeervieooe  to  ^ 
world  destroys  the  vestal  pniy 
both. 

Mrs  Celsus. — I  do  not  fawv  wfr 
ther  to  give  you  credit  for  vsl 
quite  clearly  the  true  positWB; 
woman.  It  does  not  he&t  i»  ^ 
quite  one  or  the  other — Arabs  « i^ 
Ustines.  Our  special  w^tmnto^ 
the  reconciling  element,  the  tof 
of  peace  between  these  cwitowffi 
factions.  K  I  may  quote  iwo  \ 
translation  of  Schiller's  "Digm^^ 
Woman"— 

"  But  sweetly  heralding  haxmaafi  b» 
new, 

Wield  gentle  women  the  woeg^^^ 

QuencL  the  white  fire  in  its  nronle«» 

glow ;  , 

Lure  the  grim  fiioes  which glaw*** 

other,  v^k- 

Into  the  warmest  emhraee  of  »  W**^ 

Mingle  the  streams  that  asoDder  wvo^ 

flow." 

Irknjbus.— You  would  be  for  ^ 
acting  the  part  of  the  SabineB,  o* 
runnmg  between  the  levelled  s^ 
ofRomulusandTatiua  Ki^^'^ 
des  said  at  Athens  that  ^^  ^^  tS 
highest  praise  for  a  wcmian  not  tosv 
below  her  nroner  nature,  and  iw^*'  i 
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lecturers  and  stronff-minded  women 
in  general,  are  only  women,  who 
i^omd  be  men  because  they  cannot 
be  themselves,  or  because,  from  some 
fault  of  constitution,  they  have  let 
their  legitimate  sceptre  drop  from 
their  hands.  Female  artists,  femide 
novelists  and  poets,  female  fox-hunt- 
ers, are  more  tolerable ;  and  yet  men 
in  general  are  so  perverse,  that  they 
are  most  apt  to  fall  in  love  with  those 
who  are  not  distinguished  in  any  way. 
And  there  is  perpetual  dimger  of  the 
female  Arab  lapsing  into  that  hor- 
rible French  cnaracter  the  lionne. 
Besides,  that  fear  of  opinion,  which 
is  effeminate,  unlovely,  and  slavish 
in  a  man,  is  so  closely  imited  to  our 
self-respect  that  it  is  rather  graceful 
than  otnerwiae.  The  Arab  character 
in  woman  is  apt  to  de^nerate  into 
the  masculine,  as  the  Philistine  char- 
acter in  man  is  ungracefuUv  effemi- 
nate. There  is  a  deep  significance  in 
our  promising  to  obey  in  the  marriage 
service.  Obedience  is  the  gate  that 
leads  into  our  empire.  I  confess  to 
a  certain  deference  to  the  opinion  of 
the  world,  even  to  your  bugbear  re- 
spectability, and  you  will  never  amie 
me  out  of  it  Till  the  world  \r  guided 
by  a  higher  standard,  it  is  better  than 
no  law  at  all,  surely. 

Tlepolemus.— Then  what  did  Cel- 
sus  mean  when  he  called  Respectabi- 
lity the  British  Antichrist  1 

Celsus. — I  did  not  use  the  word 
precisely  in  the  same  sense  as  my 
wife.  There  is  a  respectability  whicn 
IB  to  the  fear  of  God 

"  As  moonlight  unto  sunlight,  and  as 
water  unto  wine.** 

I  object  to  it^  not  because  of  the  light 
it  sheds,  which  is  better  than  utter 
darkness,  but  because  it  turns  away 
men*s  eyes  from  the  greater  and 
warmer  luminaiy. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  respec- 
tability which  lights  a  lamp  as  treach- 
erous and  deadTjr  as  the  folse  lights 
which  the  wreckers,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  used  to  hold  out  on  our  coast 
When  I  have  done  duty  in  some  town 
where  respectability  holds  court  I 
have  been  much  impressed  with  this. 
The  congregation  fills  the  church,  but 
does  not  pray  in  it  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  it  IS  worshipping  in  another 
temple.  It  certainly  wakes  up  at  the 
sermon,  because  I  make  it,  lyy  dint 
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of  sudden  and  judicious  pauses^ 
whenever  drowsy,  and  it  is  af- 
fected then  partly  oy  cariosity,  part- 
ly by  the  spirit  of  criticism,  partly  by 
me  love  of^  excitement  Respectabi- 
lity at  this  day  is  the  lon^  cold  sha- 
dow of  the  earnest  Puntanism  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  which,  however 
frightful  in  its  life,  had  more  of  truth 
in  it  than  its  mouthing^  and  gibbering 
ghost  Preaching,  which  used  to  be 
a  means  of  teacninc:  people  truths, 
has  now  become,  unaer  the  auspices 
of  respectability,  a  mere  substitute 
for  the  legitimate  drama,  and  other 
healthy  sources  of  pleasure.  That 
was  a  truly  instructive  event  which 
took  place  the  other  day  at  the  Surrey 
Zoological  Gardens.  A  young  man. 
whose  ideas  are  of  the  wildest,  ana 
whose  declamation  is  the  coarsest  rant, 
attracts  such  crowds  that  they  cannot 
hear  him  without  crushing  each  other 
to  death.  He  appears  to  be  sincere 
in  his  fanaticism,  and  that  sincerity 
is  such  a  wonder  in  these  days  that 
its  exemplification  in  one  man  over- 
comes all  other  sources  of  attraction. 
If  these  people  had  been  properly 
amused  during  the  week,  they  would 
not  have  required  such  spiritual 
dram-drinking  on  the  Sunday.  But 
that  bastard  Puritanism  which  calls 
itself  respectability,  has  chosen  to 
look  coldly  on  popular  amusements, 
and  hence  the  sanctuary  itself  is  in- 
vaded and  desecrated.  I  hate  the 
thing,  because  it  is  a  whited  sepul- 
chre, which  conceals  all  manner  of 
abomination.  The  grocer  orders  Tom 
to  sand  the  sugar  and  water  the 
tobacco,  and  then  come  down  to 
prayers.  The  stock-jobber  goes  twice 
to  church  on  Sunday,  and  on  Monday 
makes  his  most  successful  hit  on 
'Change,  as  the  result  of  his  devo- 
tions. His  northern  brother  fuddles 
himself  with  whisky  on  Sabbath  even- 
ing, because  he  is  too  respectable  to 
take  a  walk  on  Sabbath  morning. 
Yet  I  suppose,  as  far  as  mere  police 
is  concerned,  respectability  is  no  bad 
substitute  for  the  fear  of  Qod,  the 
chief  objection  to  it  being  that  it 
ignores  tne  destiny  of  the  souL  There 
is  a  most  striking  chapter  in  that 
excellent  little  book.  The  Friends  in 
Council,  As  the  author  treats  a  diffi- 
cult snligect  with  far  more  delicacy 
tibAn  I  can,  I  advise  you  all  to  read 
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it.  There  you  may  see  how  the  white- 
washed Juggernaut  of  our  da^s  drives 
his  car  over  hecatombs  of  liying  bod- 
ies and  liviug  souls,  not  of  men,  but 
of  women.  Respectability  ousts  wo- 
men from  their  employments,  and 
then  pushes  them  cola-bloodedly  over 
the  precipice  of  destruction.  It  is 
through  respectability  that  London 
is  perhaps  the  only  large  city  in 
Europe  where  you  cannot  walk  with 
a  female  relative  after  dark.  Re- 
spectability enacts  that  pale-faced 
youths,  with  white  neckcloths,  shall 
serve  behind  counters  and  keep 
books,  and  that  ruddy-faced  youths, 
with  olack  whiskers,  shall  wait  at 
table,  and  answer  the  door ;  so  that 
the  state  of  things  becomes  here  much 
what  it  was  in  ancient  Egypt,  when 
the  women  performed  the  outdoor 
and  the  men  the  indoor  work,  with 
the  important  difference  that  with 
us  the  women  are  debarred  from 
both,  seeing  that  our  Arabs  mono- 
polise the  active,  and  our  Philistines 
the  sedentary  lite.  The  consequence 
is,  that  the  unattractive  are  driven  to 
illustrate  Hood's  "Song  of  the  Shirt ;" 
and  the  attractive,  who  might  be  the 
ioys  and  the  jewels  of  many  a  happy 
home,  are  dnven  to  a  living  death  in 
this  life  —may  Heaven  forgive  them 
in  the  next ! 

How  I  lon^  for  a  new  Press-gang, 
endowed  with  plenary  power  to  ar- 
rest all  linen-drapers  assistants, 
bankers*  clerks,  and  superfluous  foot- 
men— all  men,  in  fact,  not  engaged 
in  manly  occupations — and  sweep 
them  off  to  flght  the  pirates  in  the 
Chinese  seas,  until  they  are  suffi- 
ciently g^nasticised  to  oe  a  match 
for  Russians.  I  can  picture  to  my- 
self with  delight  the  outward-bound 
cargo  of  landlubbers  dedicated  to 
Neptune  on  crossing  the  Line,  with 
the  usual  ceremonies,  and  gradually 
becoming  new  men  after  that  effec- 
tual saline  christening.  What  a  ^d 
of  amusement  they  would  furnish  to 
dear  old  Jack!  Certainly  God  did 
not  create  a  greater  number  of  males 
than  females  in  the  world,  that  wo- 
men should  be  ousted  from  the  only 
employments  open  to  them,  by  the 
iniquity  of  respectability,  ana  the 
selflshness  of  the  ruffians  who  admi- 
nister its  services.  I  think  I  have 
abundant  reason  for  what  I  say  in 
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my  sermona,  for  tliere  is  no 
ment  in  the  Dec&lQgue  whose  k^ 
may  not  be  laid  &t  the  door  or  - 
spectability;  and  ita  y^€m^s^m~ 
carried  on  with  us,  is  mm^  i 
arch-enemy  of  mazLkziul  ciia^nsKLj' 
an  angel  of  light. 

Tlefolehus. — *ra  ^p^diLiBcssi: 
derately,  I  am  suirpnsed  list  l 
word  does  not  exist  m  the  esnm  is» 
in  any  other  laiiCTa^e,   or  k  i 
its  eauivalent.      ^  Respectsbi&': 
French,  means  "  venerable."    *ii 
standig,"  in  German,    mesi^  t^- 
conducted.    The  thin^  and  xbemti 
exist  only  with  us,  and  the  aoez. 
we  can  find  some  substitate  fers*-^ 
better.    As  it  is,  it  is  the  ob/v  i% 
oppressor  of  the  poor  in  the  fe^ 
country  in  the  world.      The  jske 
which  are  shut  to  cab  and  oibi^ 
are  open  to  the  family  broa^huL  c 
longer  the  gig,  of  respectabihtj.  i^ 
some  day  or  other  the  nnisaiice  ibk 
be  abated,  or  the  poor,  frmn  b^ 
discontented,  will  become  dangeiE 
and  we  shall  aU  be  whirled  vfv. 
Church,  State,  and  Society,  fint  ^ 
wide  sweeps,  then  in  more  nairov^ 
conversing  eddies,  till  we  sodd^? 
drop  plumD  down  in  the  bo^amki 
maelstrom  of  revolution. 

Irenjehs  f makes  a  sicm  to  Odss. 
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Mbs  Oelsus. — It  seems  to  me  that 
a  great  deal  you  have  been  savmg  to- 
night woold  not  do  to  be  said  in  the 
market-place ;  surely  the  world,  with- 
out respectability,  would  be  a  very 
sad  place. 

Tlepolemus. — lam  glad  that  you 
give  me  a  minute  for  explanation. 
Our  tirades  against  respectability 
must  be  confined  to  the  commonest 
and  most  popular  sense  of  the  term. 
But,  in  the  opinion  of  the  good,  there 
is  a  lugher  respectability,  very  like  in 
aspect  to  the  other,  but  entirely  dif- 
ferent in  nature,  as  the  tares  of  Falea- 
tine  are  like  the  wheat,  and  yet  en- 
tirely different  from  it.  The  real 
respectability  is  founded  alone  on 
those  qualities  far  which  a  man  is 
really  to  be  respected,  and  it  is  fully 


consistent  with  the  Arabian  charac- 
ter. My  respectable  man  is  a  man 
who  is  true  and  just  in  his  dealings 
with  man,  and  reverential  in  his  de^- 
ings  with  God :  who  loves  his  neigh- 
bour as  himself,  and  will  go  out  of 
his  way  to  serve  him;  who  is  irre- 
proachable in  his  family  relations, 
and  especially  when  he  has  a  gooa 
wife,  as  you  have^  Celsus,  knows  now 
to  value  her ;  in  fact, 
*'  Qui  oonsulta  Patmm,  qui  leget,  juraque 
■errat;" 

but  not  necessarily  a  man  who  wears 
a  certain  coat,  or  says  and  does  cer- 
tain conventional  thmgs,  and  endea- 
vours in  the  face  of  the  world  to  ren- 
der ridiculous  the  proud  assumption 
that  "  Britons  never  will  be  slavea" 
Good-night 


BRED. 


We  read  lately,  in  an  ill-natured 
and  ex  parte  review,  which  we  shall 
not  more  particularly  specify,  that 
a  young  author  should  be  treated 
hospitabl;^,  as  a  stranger,  and  dis- 
missed with  good  wishes  and  a  cour- 
teous fareweU.  But  if  he  should 
knock  at  our  door  a  second  time, 
then,  according  to  this  literary  law- 
giver,  we  are  to  receive  him  with 
formalitv,  preparatory  to  treating 
him  witn  rudeness.  So  that,  in  fact, 
however  impressed  we  may  have 
been  with  the  dignity  of  his  presence 
or  the  sweetness  of  his  manner,  his 
frank  genial  conversation,  or  (what 
might  produceastill  more  insinuating 
effect  upon  us)  the  coincidence  of  his 
opinions  with  our  own.  and  the  re> 
spectful  deference  witn  which  he 
played  the  part  of  listener, — no  pre- 
possession in  his  favour,  and  much 
Jess  the  conviction  that  he  has  re- 
turned in  the  most  friendly  spirit, 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  en- 
conraeement  which  he  formerly  re- 
oeivec^  is  to  prevent  us  from  asking 
him,  m  as  peremptory  a  tone  ot 
voice  as  possible,  if  he  wiped  his  feet 
upon  the  mat,  or  from  desiring  him 
not  to  sit  upon  that  chair,  which  is 
in  a  warm  comer,  but  upon  that 
other,  which  is  in  a  thorough  draft. 
Straining  the  reviewer^s  precept,  then, 
and  following  his  example,  if,  as  a 
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counterpoise  to  the  kindness  with 
which  we  formerly  treated  the  stran- 
ger, we  contribute  only  monosyllables 
to  the  conversation,  and  having  prof- 
fered neither  warmth  nor  refresh- 
ment, dismiss  him  with  impertinence, 
we  may  retire  to  rest  imder  a  twofold 
sense  of  gratification — gratification 
at  having  deceived  our  guest  with 
compliments  which  were  not  the 
emanation  of  a  menial  heart,  and,  to 
drop  the  metaphor,  gratification — if 
we  can  find  it— in  naving  torn  off 
the  mask  fit)m  our  own  £eu^  and 
shown,  in  the  cvnical  mouth  and 
leering  stare  of  the  mere  critic,  the 
absence  equaUy  of  good  taste  and 
good  nature,  and  the  immense  space 
which  divides  the  literary  jackal 
from  the  true  lover  of  literature, 
much  more  from  that  genius  which, 
even  when  not  admired,  is  still  in 
the  eyes  of  the  true  lover  an  object 
of  respectful  re^prd. 

It  would  be  for  the  interest  neither 
of  authors  nor  of  readers  to  abide  by 
such  an  arbitrary  canon  as  this.  In 
truth,  the  courses  open  to  a  reviewer 
wiU  depend  not  merely  upon  the 
status  of  the  writer  whose  Dook  he 
may  have  taken  up,  nor  even  upon 
the  literary  merit  oi  the  book ;  out 
upon  the  nature  of  the  subject  dis- 
cussed, upon  the  soundness  or  un- 
soundness of  the  opinions  advanced 
3a 
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(apart  altogether  from  the  taste  or 
nidgment  which  may  have  been 
brought  to  their  exposition);  and, 
beyond  this  still,  upon  whether  the 
degree  of  general  information  as  re- 
gards the  questicm  bears  a  |nt>por- 
tion  to  its  importance,  and  if  the 
popular  mind  be  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  inquiiy,  or  be  in  a  state 
rather  of  ferment  and  excitement. 
With  Tespdd  to  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment of  those  who  hare  astatus  and 
those  who  have  none,  and  (miitting, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  all  the  above 
at  least  eqnall  v  unportant  considera- 
tions, we  hold  an  opinion  the  exact 
contrary  to  that  of  our  cotemporaiy. 
The  worst  treatment  which  a  young 
author  can  receive  is  of  course  total 
neglect  We  mean  to  say  that 
this  is  what  will  please  him  least, 
though  it  may  be  the  best  for  hint 
K  he  be  noticed  at  all,  however,  it 
will  be  because  either  of  his  merits 
or  of  his  promise.  He  may  have 
written  baaly,  but  thought  or  con- 
ceived well ;  orj  vice  wrid,  he  may 
have  written  with  remarkable  force 
and  beauty^  and  enunciated  very  un- 
sound opimons.  In  the  one  case  he 
should  be  complimented  on  the  vigour 
of  his  underetandiny  or  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  genius,  while  he  was  sound- 
ly rated  for  his  carelessness  or  ignor- 
ance ;  in  the  other,  a  few  words  of 
eulogy  of  his  style  would  be  all  that 
was  due  to  him,  and  to  combat  his 
errors  would  be  to  pay  him  as  great 
a  compliment  as  he  deserved.  But 
verily,  unless  he  were  faultless,  we 
should  not,  for  his  own  sake,  set 
aside  the  question  of  our  duty  to  our 
readers,  receive  him  with  bows,  and 
load  him  with  caresses. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  an  author, 
whether  young  or  old,  have  proved 
his  genius  and  achieved  fame,  al- 
tiiough  the  duty  which  a  reviewer 
owes  to  the  many  readers  who  are 
anxious  to  hear  some  opinions  of  a 
book  before  they  order  it,  would 
compel  him  to  mark  its  faults  not 
less  than  its  beauties,  we  hold  that 
he  should  perform  this  task  imder 
a  wholesome  recollection  that  it  is 
much  easier  for  him  to  point  out 
the  flaws  in  the  limner's  work^  than 
to  change  a  piece  of  canvass  mto  a 
spirited  picture.  There  is  a  respect 
dne  to  genius ;  even  though  its  wing 


droop  in  the  attempt  to  aoftr.  T^ 
wise  man  is  ahle  to  detect  the  fM 
among  the  evil  quaJitiea  of  hia  ar- 
qoaintanosa;  extrena^  paras. 
self-willed,  unwise  men  csn  de- 
tect the  bad.    One  cnw tial— ik. 

perhaps  the  greatest  iwjtsitisl  — te 
the  aoquiiement  of  tnie  kmm- 
ledge  or  character,  is  hmiriKty ;  tBC 
what  hunility  is  to  the  mosmliBt,  ns 
verenoe  is  to  the  critic.  As  the  ce^ 
obtains  his  pero^idaii  of  cfaanae 
throogh  self-pefo^>ti0ny  n^ich-he  if- 
quires  by  the  just  nif  sufffsiifiil  c 
himself  by  a  tme  nKnrml  atandaid,  at* 
the  other  can  only  obtain  his  pev-r 
to  estimate  the  defects  of  genpH  :^ 
a  habit  of  dntifiilly  oontenii]^ating,  ^ 
rather  by  a  necessi^  so  to  coBte^ 
plate,  the  power  and  bean^  of  geaia 
He  who  is  without  this  spnit  dt  rer^ 
renoe,  has  indeed  neither  charts  u 
trade  to  the  coasts  of  literature,  Kr 
license  to  expose  his  goods  to  saK- 
after  he  has  made  the  voyage.  Ei^ 
conduct  is  that  of  a  bulx^efr  who  seili 
onlv  bad  meat ;  and  we  woold  4 
with  him  as  is  done  in  Eastern  axEh 
tries — send  for  the  cadi,  destroy  his 
projper^,  and  summarily  floe  him. 

Vredf  to  one  of  these  filcbexi  or 
better  men's  names,  should  be  a  god- 
send.   Not  only  is  it  tJie  woric  of  & 
writer  who  has  contributed  to  '"the 
literature  of  power,**  as  distingnidied 
from,  and  superior  to,  ^  the  literatiire 
of  kno^dedge,"  but  it  is  the  legitimate 
successor,  tnough  not  the  direct  caie. 
of  a  tale  which  has  appealed  to  all 
the  sympathies  of  man,   and  b(«s 
read  wherever  the  Ki^Hwh  languac^' 
IB  known.  Yet  Drfd  could  be  MOTtJ 
to  be  one  of  the  dullest  and  mo»; 
vulgar  productions  ever  poblisbed. 
A  malignant  critic  could  convince 
his  readers  that  the  heroine  is  da- 
racterised  by  the  manners,  mind,  aad 
conversation  of  a  milliner,  and  thsl 
her  lover,  the  model  American,  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  oos- 
scientious  blockhead.    He  could  in- 
stance long  didactic  chapters  to  prove 
that  Mrs  Stowe,  atteinpting  to  be 
ironical^  is  only  dull ;  and  he  might 
make  his  extracts  from  the  b^inniiu; 
middle,  or  latter  part  of  the  hoclL 
He  could  do  his  oir^  Inudness,  in- 
deed, by  extracts  alone.    For  so  un- 
equal is  Dred;  so  overlaid  are  the 
opening  chapters  with  American  vnl- 
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garitf  J  BO  freouent  is  the  fiitilt  of 
lepetitioii ;  so  aoes  the  stoiy  fla£[  just 
when  we  foncnr  that  we  have  found 
the  scent  of  the  plot ;  so  often  and 
completely  do  we  lose  what  we  foncy 
is  the  scent,  only  to  find  and  lose  a 
totally  different  one ;  and,  finally,  so 
entirely,  by  the  time  we  have  ap- 
proached tne  end  of  the  book,  have 
we  abandoned  all  interest  in  such  of 
the  characters  as  have  not  died  sud- 
denly or  been  unexpectedly  killed, 
that  in  place  of  the  feeling  of  re- 
eret  with  which  we  have  usually  laid 
down  a  tale  of  Mr  Dickens  or  Sir 
Bulwer  Lytton,  it  is  one  of  satis- 
faction, amounting  even  to  exhil- 
aration, that  we  dose  the  volume 
— the  exhilaration  resultins;  from  a 
conviction  that  we  have  done  our 
dut^ :  that  for  the  sake  of  the  merits, 
whicn  are  gr^  we  have  borne  with 
the  defects  of  the  tale ;  and,  above 
all,  that,  sustained  by  our  respect  for 
Mrs  Stowe^  and  for  the  motives  by 
which  she  is  animated,  we  have  list- 
ened—twice, thrice,  four  times  over 
often — ^to  every  word  which,  she  was 
pleased  to  say. 

When  we  say  that  the  book  is  un- 
equal, and  speciiy  such  faults  as  the 
forgoing,  the  reader  will  presume 
'  that  the  merits  must  be  rare  which 
contribute  to  the  inequality.    They 
are  so  indeed.  Mrs  Stowe  is  a  woman 
of  genius,  and  a  perfect  mistress  of 
her  art  in  two  important  particulars. 
She  faiows  how  to  exerdse  power 
over  our  affections,  and  she  knows 
how  to  ch^rm  our  imaginations.  She 
can  appeal  to  our  love  of  our  kind, 
and  to  our  love  of  nature.    Two  of 
her  characters,  Tiff  and  Milly— an 
old  black  man  and  an  old  black 
woman — enlist  the  interest  of  the 
reader  on  first  acquaintance.     Tiff 
we  at  once   love  for  his  fidelity, 
droUeiy,  and  mother-wit ;  and  Milly, 
by  the  recital  of  her  wrongs,  moves 
our  indignation  only  to  supplant  it 
by  sympathy  with   that  Cnristian 
nobihty  which  enables  her  to  forgive 
them.    Unfortunately,  however,  no 
character  can  sustain  a  book  which, 
professing  to  be  a  story,  \a  by  one  third 
a  repetiti(Hi  of  its  own  contents.   And 
it  is  to  pay  Mrs  Stowe  a  high  compli- 
ment, but  one  of  which  she  is  quite 
deserving,  to  say  that  her  splendid 
descriptions   of   scenery,   and    her 


genuine  dramatic  power,  when  she 
IS  pleased  to  exercise  it,  counter- 
balance six  opening  chapters,  which 
are,  much  of  them,  repulsive,  and  all 
of  them  unnecessary ;  an  ill-managed 

Slot,  or  rather  a  series  of  imperfectly 
eveloped  plots,  which  she  found  it 
necessary  to  abandon ;  and  everything 
except  the  concluding  paragraphs, 
which  inform  us,  in  a  tone  of  com- 
placency, iHX)ving  her  to  have  no 
notion  how  she  Imm  trespassed  upon 
our  patience,  of  the  happiness  of 
people  of  whom  we  were  quite  tired. 

"  The  Author's  object  in  tbis  book  is 
to  show  the  general  effect  of  slavery  on 
society — the  yarious  social  disadTantages 
which  it  brings  even  on  its  most  favoured 
advocates — the  thrifUessness  and  misery 
and  baolLward  tendency  of  all  the  eco- 
nomical arrangements  of  slave  states — 
the  retrograding  of  good  families  into 
poverty — the  deterioration  df  land — the 
worse  demoralisation  of  all  classes,  from 
the  aristocratic  tyrannical  planter  to  the 
oppressed  and  poor  white — which  is  the 
re^t  [which  are  the  results!]  of  the 
introduction  of  slave  labour. 

"It  is  also  au  object  to  display  the 
corruption  of  Christianity  whidi  arises 
from  the  same  souroe ;  a  corruption 
which  has  gradually  lowered  the  stan- 
dard of  the  church.  North  and  South, 
and  been  productive  of  more  infidelity 
than  the  works  of  all  the  EncydopsDdists 
put  together." 

Such,  extracted  from  her  preface, 
is  the  writer's  bill  of  fare,  it  is  not 
very  surprising,  perhaps,  that  she  has 
not  given  us  a  tale  of  sustained  in- 
terest, when  she  desired  to  perform 
the  work  of  a  political  philosopher. 
As  a  "moral  artist,"  however,  she 
might  surely  have  introduced  us  to 
a  more  interesting  person  than  the 
young  lady  of  eighteen,  who  thus 
expresses  herself  with  regard  to  her 
lover.  Be  it  announced  that  the  con- 
fidence of  this  young  lady  is  given  to 
a  quadroon  slave,  who  had  been  well 
educated,  but  is  extremely  proud  and 
unattractive ;  and  that  the  suWect  of 
the  following  speech  is  one  of  three 
gentlemen,  all  of  whom  have  offered 
marriage  to  the  heroine,  and  aU  been 
accepted: — 

'''And  his  name t' 

•Well,  his  name  is  Clayton— Bir  Ed- 
ward Clayton,  at  your  service.  He's  one 
of  yomr  high-and-mighty  people,  with 
sach  deep^t  eyes— eyes  that  look  as  if 
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tbey  were  in  ft  cave — ftnd  such  bUdL  hftir  1 
and  his  eyes  have  a  desperate  sort  of  sad 
look,  sometimes  quite  Bjronic.  He*s  tall, 
and  rather  loose-jointed;  has  beautiful 
teeth ;  his  mouth,  too,  is — well,  when  he 
smiles,  sometimes  it  really  is  quite  fas- 
cinating ;  and  then  he*8  so  different  from 
other  gentlemen.  He's  kind,  but  he  don't 
care  how  he  dresses,  and  wears  the  most 
horrid  shoes.  And  then,  he  isn't  polite  ; 
he  won't  jump,  you  know,  to  pick  up 
your  thread  or  scissors  ;  and  sometimes 
he*ll  get  into  a  brown  study,  and  let  you 
stand  ten  minutes  before  he  thinks  to 
give  you  a  chair,  and  all  such  provoking 
thingSb  He  isn't  a  bit  of  a  lady's  man. 
Well,  the  consequence  is,  as  my  lord 
won't  court  the  girls,  the  girU  all  court 
my  lord — that's  the  way,  you  know.  And 
they  seem  to'thiuk  it's  such  a  feather  in 
their  cap  to  get  attention  from  him,  be- 
cause, youknow,  he's  horrid  sensible.  So, 
you  see,  that  just  set  me  out  to  see  what 
I  could  do  with  him.  Well,  you  see,  I 
wouldn't  court  him,  and  I  plagued  him, 
and  laughed  at  him,  and  spited  him,  and 
got  him  gloriously  wroth ;  and  he  said 
some  spiteful  things  about  me,  and  then 
I  said  some  more  about  him,  and  we  had 
a  real  up.4md-down  quarrel ;  and  then  I 
took  a  penitent  turn,  you  know,  and  just 
went  gracefully  down  into  the  ralley  of 
humiluition — as  we  witches  can — and  it 
took  wonderfully,  brought  my  lord  on  his 
knees  before  ho  knew  what  he  was  doing. 
Well,  really  I  don't  know  what  vras  the 
matter  just  then,  but  he  spoke  so  earnest 
and  strong  that  actually  he  got  me  to 
crying — hateful  creature  ! — and  I  pro- 
mised sU  sorts  of  things,  you  know,  said 
altogether  more  than  will  bear  thinking  of.' 

'  And  are  you  corresponding  with  all 
these  lovers,  Miss  Nina)' 

'  Yos  ;  isn't  it  fun  1  Their  letters,  you 
know,  can't  speak ;  if  they  could,  when 
they  come  rustling  together  in  the  bag, 
wouldn't  there  be  a  muss  ?" 

She  had  previously  compared  one 

of  her  lovers  to  his  own  "  dickie"  ! 

what  are  we  to  think,  or  rather  how 
are  we  ever  to  think,  anything  of  the 
favourite  of  the  three,  but  that  he  is  an 
ass  ]  Conceive  a  sensible  man  behav- 
ing in  the  manner  described  here  :— 

" '  But  there— there's  a  letter  Clayton 
wrote  to  me,  one  time  when  we  had  a 
quarrel.  Juat  a  specimen  of  that  crea- 
bure !  J 

*  P™y»  tell  us  about  it.  Miss  Nina,'  said 
tbe  young  man,  with  his  eyes  fixed  ad-  i 
minngly  on  the  little  person,  while  he  i 
was  smoothing  and  arranging  the  crum-  * 
pled  documents.  < 

*  Why,  you  see,  it  was  just  this  way.  1 


Toa  know,  tlieae  mea—liflw  ] 
they  are  !  Thejll  go  sad  i 
of  booka — ^no  mmUer  what  l 
and  then  tbey  are  so 
ticular  about  us  girik  Do  ] 
Harry,  this  alwmjs  made 
Well,  so,  jou  see,  cme  evanBg||1 
Elliot  auoted  some  poctiy  Se^II^* 
Juan ;  I  never  remd  it,  but  it  sccHit-^ 
call  it  a  bad  book,  and  my  LorilSlrr: 
immediately  fixed  his  eyes  vpdft%ir . 
such  an  appalling  way,  and  wa^%  ^^jr 
you  read  2AMi^tMB«,lGaBEI]icitr  Tx. 
j<m  know,  as  gurki  always  do  m  c 
cases,  she  blushed  and  stamiDBad,  c 
said  her  brother  had  read  soom  mxac 
from  it  to  her.  I  was  vexed  aad  x. 
"And  pray,  what's  the  harm  if  ibe  i 
read  it!  /  mean  to  read  it^  ^»t  t. 
first  chance  I  get**  O  !  evet^boJr  1". 
ed  so  shocked.  Why,  dear  me !  ^I  u 
said  I  was  g^ing  to  commit  nsar:! 
Clayton  could  not  have  looked  moR  m 
cemed.  So  he  put  on  that  very  edrp 
air  of  his,  and  said  **  Miss  Kin^  I  rw 
as  your  firiend,  that  you  will  aot  t% 
that  book.  I  should  lose  all  reipeR 
a  lady  friend  who  had  read  that*  ''Bm- 
you  read  it,  lir  Clayton?**  said  L  "T-^ 
Miss  Nina,"  said  he,  quite  piously.  "  V^ 
makes  you  read  such  bad  boc^  r  »Li 
I  very  innocently.  Then  th«e  fiafkvei 
a  general  fuss  and  talk ;  and  the  ^es:^' 
men,  you  know,  would  not  hav«  ds 
wives  or  their  sisters  read  aay4=i 
nauffhty  for  the  world.  They  wik>< 
us  all  to  be  like  snow-flakes^  and  all  tk 
And  they  were  quite  high,  t^liaf  \J^] 
wouldn't  marry  this,  and  they  weoHii 
marry  that,  till,  at  last,  I  made  thee  * 
curtsey,  and  said,  *'  Geatiemeo,  we  b^: 
are  infinitely  obliged  to  you,  but  «e  or. 
intend  to  marry  people  dbat  read  nn^ti 
books,  either.  Of  course,  you  kscf 
'snow-flakes  don't  like  sootf  >'tT 
1  really  didn't  mean  anything  by  it,  a 
cept  to  put  down  these  men,  and  itci 
up  for  my  sex.  But  Clayton  took  it  ^ 
real  earnest  He  grew  red  and  grew  pi^ 
and  was  just  as  angry  as  he  cook  l^ 
Well,  the  quarrel  ra^d  about  three  dtj' 
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disffust,  that  if  they  will  be  patient  for 
a  while^  they  will  love  Nina,  and  will 
difloover  that  even  Clayton  is  some- 
times  endurable.  This  first  chapter 
is  the  more  to  be  condemned  because 
it  tells  nothing  which  \&  not  repeated 
It  seems  to  have  been  written  for  the 
sake  of  showing  that  an  educated 
slave  who  had  expected  emancipation, 
is  not  content  with  a  gold  watch! 
That  is  the  dimaz  of  the  chapter. 
"  A  host  of  conflioting  emotions,  &c., 
passed  over  the  young  man's  face, 
as  he  unpacked  the  watch.  Notwith- 
standing these  emotions,  he  is,  and 
continues  to  the  last  to  oe,  although 
the  centre-piece  of  more  than  one  plot, 
the  least  mteresting  character,  per- 
haps, in  the  book 

The  second  chapter  is,  if  possible, 
worse,  however,  than  the  nrst  There 
are,  as  the  late  Sir  Bob^  Peel  would 
have  said,  three  courses  open  to  the 
novelist  who  would  portrav  character. 
1st  (and  best),  To  let  the  coUoquj 
and  actions  of  the  people — their 
"words  and  acts"  — stand  alone. 
This  IB  the  true  dramatic  method. 
Sd,  There  is  the  more  biogranhical 
style.  A  person  is  introduced,  his 
appearance  described,  and  his  cha- 
racter summed  up  in  a  pungent  and 
masterly  manner.  The  writer  of  «/an« 
Eyre  and  Shirley  was  a  great  adept 
at  this  mode,  as  is  Mr  Disraeu. 
Whatever,  however,  such  a  one,  so 
introduceo,  may  sa^  or  do.  it  is  only 
mentioned  because  it  is  stwservient  to 
the  tale,  A  good  sketch  having  been 
given  of  the  person,  it  \&  not  necessary 
that  he  should  do  and  say  thincs 
Bolely  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  the 
sketch.  A  certain  amount  of  bio- 
graphical power  has  been  displayed ; 
and  a  proportionate  amount  of  dra- 
matic power  thereby  dispensed  with. 
3d  (which  is  the  worst,  for  it  pre- 
cludes action,  and  supposes  that  the 
persons  described  play  but  secondary 
parts),  There  is  the  purely  colloquial 
mode. 

Now  Mrs  Stowe  is  not  content  to 
adopt  one  or  all  three  of  these  methods. 
We  nave,  Ist,  A  biographical  sketch ; 
2d,  Words  and  acts  which  are  sub- 
servient to  no  other  purpose  than  the 
illustration  of  the  character  which 
was  the  subject  of  the  sketch  ;  and, 
3d  and  4th,  Long  colloquies,  in  which 
her  people  describe  Mh  thcnudve$ 


and  one  another.  In  this  second 
chapter,  for  instance,  Clayton  and 
hismtimate  Mend  discuss  each  other, 
over  cu^ofcoflree,in Clayton's  library. 
Each  gives  a  description  of  himself : 
and  Russel — ^**the  brilliant  Russel, 
as  he  is  elsewhere  described— dves  a 
description  also  of  his  friend  CLiyton. 
As  another  instance  of  the  bad  taste 
which  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
book,  listen  to  what  "the  brilliant 
Russel"  says : — 

"  *  And  what  are  yov  going  to  do  with 
yourself  in  the  world,  Russel  V 

'I  must  get  into  practice,  and  get 
some  foot-hold  there,  you  know;  and 
then,  hey  for  Washington.  I'm  to  be 
president,  like  every  ouer  adventurer  in 
these  United  States.  Why  not  I  as  weU 
as  another  man  t ' 

'  I  don't  know,  certainly,*  said  Clayton, 
*  if  you  want  it,  and  are  willing  to  work 
hard  enough  and  long  enough,  and  pay 
all  the  price.  I  would  as  soon  spend  my 
life  walking  the  drawn  sword  which  they 
say  is  the  bridge  to  Mahomet's  paradise.' 

'  Ah  t  ah  f  I  fancy  I  see  you  doing  it. 
What  a  figure  you'd  make,  my  dear 
fellow,  balancing  and  posturing  on  the 
Bword-blade,  and  making  horrid  wry 
fiusea  !  Yet  I  know  you'd  be  as  comfort- 
able there  as  you  would  in  political  life. 
And  yet,  after  all,  you  are  greatly  superior 
to  me  in  every  respect  It  would  be  a 
thousand  pities  if  such  a  man  as  you 
couldn't  have  the  management  of  things. 
But  our  national  ship  has  to  be  navigated 
bv  second-rate  fellows ;  Jerry-go-nimbles 
like  me,  simply  because  we  are  good  in 
dodging  and  turning.  But  that's  the 
way.  Sharp's  the  word,  and  the  sharpest 
wins.' 

'  And  what  sort  of  support  do  you  ex- 
pect to  make  out  of  all  this  t  Are  you 
going  to  live  for  them,  or  they  for  you !' 

'  1  shall  set  them  the  example  of  living 
for  them,  and  trust  to  awaken  the  good 
that  is  in  them  in  return.  The  strong 
ought  to  live  for  the  weak — ^the  cultivated 
for  the  ignorant.' 

'  Well,  Clayton,  the  Lord  help  you ! 
I'm  in  earnest  now — fact!  Though  i 
know  you  won't  do  it,  yet  I  wish  you 
could.  It's  a  pity,  Clayton,  you  were  bom 
in  this  world.  It  isn't  you,  but  our  planet 
and  planetary  ways,  thatare  in  fault.  Your 
mind  is  a  splendid  storehouse — gold  and 
gems  of  Ophir — but  they  are  all  up  in 
the  fifth  story,  and  no  staircase  to  get 
'em  down  into  oonmion  life.  Now,  I've 
just  enough  appreciation  of  the  sort  of 
thing  that's  in  you  not  to  laugh  at  you. 
Nine  out  of  ten  would.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  if  I  were  already  set  up  in  life^ 
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and  had  as  definite  a  position  as  you 
have — ^family,  friends,  influenoe,  and 
means — ^why,  perhaps  I  might  afford  to 
cultivate  this  style  of  thing.  But  I  tell 
you  what  it  is,  Clayton,  such  a  conscience 
as  yours  is  cursedly  expensive  to  keep. 
It's  like  a  carriage — a  fellow  mustn't  set 
it  up  unless  he  can  afford  it.  It's  one  of 
the  luxuries.' 

*  It's  a  necessary  of  life  with  me/  said 
Clayton  dryly. 

'Well,  that's  your  nature.  I  can't 
afford  it.  I've  got  my  way  to  make.  / 
must  succeed,  and  with  your  ultra-notions 
I  couldn't  succeed.  So  there  it  is.  After 
all,  I  can  be  as  religious  as  dozens  of 
your  most  respectable  men,  who  have 
taken  their  seats  in  the  night-train  for 
Paradise,  and  keep  the  daylight  for  their 
own  business.' 

*  I  dare  say  you  can.' 

'  Yes,  and  I  shall  get  all  I  aim  at ;  and 
you,  Clayton,  will  always  be  an  unhappy, 
dissatisfied  aspirant  after  something  too 
high  for  mortality.  There's  just  the 
difference  between  us.' 

The  conversation  was  here  interrupted 
by  the  return  of  the  family  party." 

Will  it  be  believed  that  an  entire 
chapter  of  more  than  ten  pa^  is 
devoted,  towards  the  close  of  the  se- 
cond volume,  to  the  opinions  of  this 
"  Jerry-go-nimble  " !  Such,  however, 
is  the  fact 

The  thread  of  the  stoiy  has  been 
repeatedly  broken,  and  we  have  dis- 
covered that  interest  is  wasted  upon 
the  fate  of  any  one  :  Nina  is  d^ ; 
Dred  has  been  coming  and  going, 
and  not  doing  the  thing,  or  an^hii^ 
like  the  thing,  which  we  had  been 
led  to  expect  from  him  (of  Dred  more 
presently),  and  once  again  the  two 


ward  and  enlighten  the  i 
the  law  reformed.  That's  vhia  I  a-. 
taken  for  mj  work,  and,  Fimk,  ji 
must  help  mA.* 

' Hum,' said  Frank.  'KovthK^. 
Clayton,  if  I  wore  a  stiff  white  wskirL 
and  had  a  2>.2>.  to  my  name.  I  tt:^ 
tell  you  that  the  intereeta  of  Zioa  s  -^ 
in  Uie  way,  and  that  it  was  my  ^  ■ 
preserve  my  infinenoe  for  the  i^ 
being  able  to  take  care  of  the  Lxsl 
affiuTB.  But  as  I  am  not  so  foztBab 
I  must  just  say  without  lunkcr  ptsk^ 
that  it  won't  do  for  noe  to  comfnor 
Frank  Rossel's  in tereate.  Qaytowla^ 
afford  it»  that's  jnat  it.  It  wont  da  T 
see  our  party  can't  take  up  that  kx. . 
thing.  It  would  be  just  setting  up  t  i' 
from  which  our  enemies  could  Brt^~ 
at  their  leisure.  If  I  go  in  to  the  ki- 
lature,  I  have  to  go  in  by  my  parr: 
have  to  represent  my  party ;  ai  > 
course  I  can't  aflford  to  do 
that  will  compromise  them.' 

'WeU  now,  Frank,'  said  Cbn^ 
^  aerionsly  and  soberly,  are  yon  gas^  '- 
put  your  neck  into  suc^  a  noose  ai  ti^ 
to  be  led  about  all  your  life  Joa;  ^ 
bond-slave  of  a  party  !' 

<  Not  I,  by  a  good  deal,*  said  Ssa^ 
'  The  noose  will  change  ends  one  of  tkfe 
days,  and  111  drag  the  party.  Bat  r 
must  all  stoop  to  conquer  at  first' 

'  And  do  you  really  propose  ootl^ 
more  to  yourself  than  how  to  ras  iatk 
world?'  said  Clayton.  *  lent  tiicm cf 
great  and  good  work  that  has  besurf  ii; 
you)  Isn't  there  anything  in  bms. 
and  self-sacrifice  r 

'  Well,'  said  Russel,  after  a  t^. 
pause,  '  maybe  there  is — but  after  tH 
Clay  ton— /«  there  1  The  world  loo^  ^ 
me  like  a  confounded  humbug— gran 
hoax.  Everybody  is  going  in  for  grsb. 
and  I  say,  hang  it  all !  why  shouldB't  1 
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of  the  laxity  of  principle  and  tmidency 
to  infidelity  of  ^'the  brilliant  RuBseV' 
She  fails  in  leading  us  to  any  sueh 
reflections.  Rnsse^  meant  to  be  an 
American  Bolingbroke,  is  merely  a 
Yulffar  buckeen.  whose  parallel  could 
easfly  be  found  in  the  billiard-room 
of  any  countnr  town— just  .as  Clay- 
ton, meant  to  be  the  Gladstone  of  the 
Btory  (according  to  the  popular  view 
of  that  riffht  honourable  gentleman), 
is  descrioed  as  an  introspective 
blockhead  and  moral  prig,  nt  only 
to  frecjuent  a  billiard-room  with  the 
amlntion  of  being  hailed  ^*  Mentor" 
amon^  his  vulsar  companions. 

It  is  not  omy,  however,  when  she 
delineates  character  that  sne  is  guilty 
of  the  fault  of  repetition :  she  repeats 
her  very  incidenta  By  the  two  follow- 
ing extracts,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  Nina 
is  presented  in  a  more  favourable 
lifi^t ;  take  them,  however,as  evidence 
of  the  blemish  to  which  we  refer. 

"Nina  was  not  habitually  an  earlj 
riser,  but  on  this  morning  ehe  had 
awaked  with  the  first  peep  of  dawn, 
and  finding  henelf  unable  to  go  to  sleep 
again,  she  had  dressed  herself  and  gone 
down  to  Uie  garden.  She  was  walking  up 
and  do  wn  in  one  of  the  alleys,  thinking  over 
the  perplexities  of  her  own  afiairs,  when 
her  ear  was  caught  by  the  wild  and 
singular  notes  of  one  of  those  tunes 
commonly  used  among  the  slaves  as 
diiges.    The  words, 

*  She  ar  dead  and  gone  to  heayen/ 

seemed  to  oome  fioating  down  upon  her ; 
and  though  the  voice  was  oraoked  and 
strained,  there  was  a  sort  of  wildnesa 
and  pathos  in  it  which  made  a  singular 
impression  in  the  perfect  stillness  of 
everything  around  her.  She  soon  ob- 
served a  singular-looking  vehicle  appear- 
ing in  the  avenue.  The  wamon,  which 
was  no  other  than  the  estabushment  of 
Cripps,  drew  Nina's  attention,  and  she 
went  to  the  hedge  to  look  at  it  TiTs 
watchful  eye  immediately  fell  upon  her, 
and,  driving  up  to  where  she  was  stand- 
ing, he  climbed  out  upon  the  ground, 
and,  lifting  his  hat,  made  her  a  profound 
obeisance,  and '  hoped  de  young  lady  was 
bery  well,  dis  morning.' 

'Yes,  quite  well,  thank  you,  uncle,' 
said  Nina,  regarding  him  curiously. 

'  We's  in  'fliction  to  our  house,'  said 
nff,  solemnly.  '  Dere'sbeen  a  midnight 
cry  dere,  and  poor  Miss  Sue  (dat*s  my 
young  missis),  she's  done  gone  home.' 

'  Who  is  your  mistress  1 ' 

'Well,  her  name  wa$  Seymour  'fore 
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she  married,  and  her  ma  come  from  de. 
Virginny  Pevtons.  Great  family  dem 
Peytons  1  She  was  so  nusfortuuate  as 
to  get  married,  as  gals  will  some- 
times,' said  Ti£^  speidking  in  a  con- 
fidential tone.  '  The  man  wan't  no 
'count,  and  she's  had  a  drefful  hard  way 
to  travel,  poor  thing  1  And  dere  she's 
a-lying  at  last,  stretched  oot  dead,  and 
not  a  woman  nor  nobody  to  do  de  least 
thing.  And  please,  missis.  Tiff  comed 
for  to  see  if  de  young  lady  wouldn't  send 
a  woman  for  to  do  for  her,  getting  her 
ready  for  a  funeral.' 

*  And  who  are  you,  pray  1  * 

*  Please,  missis,  I's  Tiff  Peyton,  I  i& 
Fs  raised  in  Virginny,  on  de  great  Pevtou 
place,  and  I's  gin  to  Miss  Sue's  mother ; 
and  when  Miss  Sue  married  dis  yer  man, 
dey  was  all  'fended,  and  wouldn't  speak 
to  her;  but  1  tuck  up  for  her,  'cause 
what's  de  use  of  makin'  a  bad  thing 
worse  1  I's  a  'pinion,  and  telled  'em  dat 
he  oughter  be  'couraged  to  behave  his- 
self^  seein'  de  thing  was  done,  and 
couldn't  be  helped.  But  no,  dey 
wouldn't ;  so  I  jist  tells  'em,  says  I, 
"you  may  do  jis  you  please,  but  old 
TifPs  a  gwine  with  her,^  says  I ;  "  111 
follow  Biiss  Sue  to  the  grave's  mouth," 
says  I,  and  ye  see  I  has  done  it' 

'Well  done  of  you;  I  like  you 
better  for  it,'  said  Nina.  'You  just 
drive  up  to  the  kitchen,  there,  and  tell 
Rose  to  give  you  some  breakfiist,  while  I 
go  up  to  aunt  Nesbit.' 

'  No,  thank  you.  Miss  Nina,  Fs  noways 
hungry.  'Pears  like,  when  a  body's 
like  as  I  be,  swallerin'  down,  and  all  de 
old  times  risin'  in  der  throat  all 'de  time, 
dey  can't  eat ;  dey  gets  filled  all  up  to 
der  eyes  with  feelin's.  Lord,  Hiss  Nina, 
I  hope  you  won't  never  know  what  'tis 
to  stand  outside  de  gate,  when  de  best 
friend  you've  got's  gone  in ;  it's  hard, 
dat  ar  is  ! '  And  Tiff  pulled  out  a  de- 
cayed-looldng  handkercnief,  and  applied 
it  under  his  spectacles. 

'Well,  wait  a  minute,  Tiff'  And 
Nina  ran  into  the  house,  while  Tiff 
gazed  mournfully  after  her. 

'  Well,  Lor  ;  just  de  way  Miss  Sue 
used  to  run — trip,  trip,  trip  ! — little  feet 
like  mice  !    Lord's  will  be  done  ! ' " 

The  chapter  closes;  MiUy — a  ma- 
tronly slave,  has  been  despatched  to 
TifTs  assistance  )  and  Nina  and  aunt 
Nesbit  (a  wearisome  persoiL  meant 
to  be  an  amusing  portrait  of^  selfish- 
ness, but  only  a  feeble,  dull,  and 
Quite  superfluous  one)  are  at  break- 
fast. Nina  has  announced  her  pur- 
pose of  driving  over  to  see  Tiff. 

"'I  think,'  said  aunt  Nea>it»  ' that 
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the  hoTtb  of  thatt  nuMrmble  erettarM 
are  no  proper  place  for  a  yooiig  ladj  of 
yoor  poeition  in  life.' 

'  My  position  in  life  f  I  don't  see 
what  that  has  to  do  with  it  My  poattkm 
in  life  enables  me  to  do  anything  I  please 
—a  liberty  which  I  take  pretty  generally. 
And  then,  really,  I  couldn't  hMp  feeling 
rather  sadly  about  it,  because  that  old 
Tiff  there  (I  beliere  that's  his  name) 
told  me  that  the  woman  had  been  of  a 
good  Virginian  family.  Very  likely  she 
may  hare  been  just  such  another  wild 
girl  as  I  am,  and  thought  at  little  about 
bad  times  and  of  dying  as  I  do.  So  I 
couldn't  help  feeling  ssd  for  her.  It 
really  came  orer  me,  when  I  was  walking 
in  the  garden.  Such  a  beautiful  morn- 
ing as  it  was~ibe  birds  all  singing,  and 
the  dew  all  glittering  and  shining  on  the 
flowers.  Why,  aunt,  the  flowers  raally 
seemed  aUve;  it  seemed  as  though  I 
could  hear  them  breathing,  and  hear 
their  hearts  beating  like  mine.  And  all 
of  a  sudden,  I  heard  the  most  wild, 
mournful  singing,  orer  in  the  woods.  It 
wasn't  anything  Tery  beautiful,  youknow, 
but  it  was  so  wild  and  strange : — 

*'  She  is  dead  and  gone  to  hesTsn, 
She  is  dead  and  gone  to  hearen  1  '* 

And  pretty  soon  I  saw  the  funniest  old 
wsggon — I  don't  know  what  to  call  it~ 
and  this  queer  old  black  man  in  it,  with 
an  old  wlute  hat,  and  surtout  on,  and  a 

C'  *  of  great  funny-looking  spectacles  on 
nose.  I  went  to  the  fence  to  see  who 
he  was ;  and  he  came  up  and  spoke  to 
me,  made  the  most  respectfid  bow — ^you 
ought  to  haye  seen  it !  And  then,  poor 
fellow,  he  told  me  how  his  mistress  was 
lying  dead,  with  the  children  around 
her,  and  nobody  in  the  house  1    The 

ror  old  creature,  he  actually  cried,  and 
felt  so  for  him  !  He  seemed  to  be 
proud  of  his  dead  mistress,  in  spite  of 
her  poverty.' " 

It  waa  one  of  Mr  Hame*s  reflec- 
tions that  criticism  would  always  be 
worthless, unleassupported  by  copious 
({notation.  We  agree  with  that  great 
judge  and  majSter  of  the  English 
language.  But  though  we  had  noted 
passages  for  extractionfrom  the  second 
volume  of  Di*ed — in  order  to  prove 
that  it  is  disfigured  in  the  manner 
in  which  we  have  proved  the  first  to 
be — want  of  space  obliges  us  to  with- 
hold them.  We  beg,  however,  to 
draw  Mrs  Stowe*s  attention  to  pages 
2d-26,  and  to  page  42— to  the  cbmax, 
"  My  little  Baltimore  oriole,"  Clay- 
ton's endearing  address  to  Nina )  and 


to  that  ending ''Ah!  ahell] 
awake,"  an  obwrmtkin  of  tbel 
RoiseL— «s  o>iitn«eoaB  exuiplea  <rf 
the  yulganty  whim  we  oompkin  oL 
From  Uie  oonsideffmtion  of   tm^ 
blemisheB,  however — Memiahes  vhiA 
have  affected  her  portraiture  of  d»> 
racter,  and  added  to  her  book  balk 
without  value,  we  pnaa  to  tiie  ezjom- 
naiion<^/>r«a,r^iirdeda8ataieL  Aft 
a  woik  of  ^  moral  art^"  we  cannot^  we 
are  mutj  to  say,  spealc  in  oommeDdfr- 
tion  <^  it    The  mond  aitist  is  entt> 
nently  successful  preciflelT  where  Mis 
Stowehasegr^ottslyfiuled.  He  aac- 
oeeds  in  sastaming,  to  the  last,  osr 
interest  in  his  charactera,  karin^  w 
with  our  indignation  excited  agamst 
the  wicked,  and  oar  sympathy  ex- 
tended to  tne  good.     Or,  tf  he  hai^ 
done  what  Mrs  Stowe  Alhideatoa 
her  preface — if^  in  the  perKm  o£  a 
gay  and  accomplished  hero^  he  have 
made  imxfanity  and  vice  nmtten  of 
interest,  he  has  still  executed  a  work 
of  art ;  though  in  this  case  he  mnsl 
be  considered  not  as  a  moral,  but  as 
an  immoral  artist.    Imagine  an^  a 
one  to  have  involuntarily  existed  cor 
indignation  aaaiwt  his  ^  gay  and  ae- 
complished  "  hero,  and  he  wiD  lave 
failed  much  as  Mrs  Stowe  has  lalkd 
Nor  need  we  look  to  the  bill  of  £ue 
contained  in  her  pre^ce,  nor  con- 
sider  only  her  portrait  of  Clajtao, 
in  order  to  account  for  h^  failnm 
So  long  as  she  paints  for  as  tiie  sor- 
rows of  the  negro,  so  long  as  dw 
draws  attention  to  the  moml  oooae- 
^uences  of  the  sUtve  laws,  Mrs  Stowe 
is  doinff  a  work  which  fairly  belongs 
to  the  Qomain  of  the  **  moral  artist" 
Thus  by  Millj's  stoiy— an  episode, 
and  all  of  which  is  related  in  n^^ 
gibberish — our  interest  is  sustained, 
and  our  indignation  moved.     Bat, 
unfortunately,  Mrs  Stowe  has  in- 
vested the  interest  of  her  plot,  not  m 
the  enduring,  hut  in  the  resisting 
negro.  What  was  to  be  done  t  Wese 
we  to  accompany  Dred  on  his  wav 
of  slaughter,  and  sympathise  with 
the  atrocities  of  a  servile  insurrec- 
tion t    This  would  never  have  an- 
swered. The  "  gay  and  accomplished 
hero  "  (ajbout  whom,  by  the  by,  tiiere 
has  a  vast  deal  of  cant  been  written) 
would  have  been  acceptable  in  the 
eyes  even  of  Exeter  Hall,  compared 
to  the  ferodons  n^gro,  reeking  with 
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le  l>loo<i  of  infants^  and  exulting  in 
is  ^v^ork  of  extermination.    Where- 
>x*e  X>red  neither  doeGL  nor  attempts 
:^  ^o  aught,  for  the  fnmlment  of  nis 
•ropliecies.     They  must,  however, 
»e    accomplished.    Something  must 
i&^ypen  to  account  for  his  mysterious 
-a.i/Tii^  and  uncompromising  threats. 
BCe   lias  denouncea  vengeance  upon 
tlie     -whole  white   population,   and 
hinted — not    darkly— that    it   will 
reach.   Nina.    Nina  has  become,  by 
this  time,  an  object  of  regard  to  us. 
Wliat  will  Dred  do  1  we  think.    By 
^what  artistic  method  is  he  to  destroy 
Nina,  yet  awaken  no  horror  against 
himself  or  his  race  ?    The  climax  is 
truly  ludicrous.    It  is  as  if  the  con- 
spirators, being  met  for  the  assassina- 
tion   of  Caesar,  received  a  message 
that  he  was  not  coming.     Or  it  is 
as  if,  after  the  interview  between 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  the  scene 
'    with  Portia,  a  herald  were  to  an- 
nounce   to    the   conspirators   that 
Ocesar  was  dead,  and  they  were  not 
wanted.  We  haa  lost  more  than  one 
scent ;  every  one  will  allow,  however, 
the  significance  of  a  hint  dropped  in 
'     the  closing  pages  of  the  first  volume. 
Who  would  not  conclude,  from  the 
•     following,  that  we  had  "winded" 
'      the  plot  ? 

"We have  one  scene  more  to  draw 
before  we  dismiss  the  auditors  of  the 
'  camp-meeting.  At  a  late  hour  the  Gor- 
don carriage  was  winding  its  way  under 
the  silent,  checkered,  woodland  path. 
Harry,  who  came  slowly  on  a  horse  be- 
hind, felt  a  hand  laid  on  his  bridle. 
With  a  sadden  start  he  stopped. 

'  Oh,  Dred,  is  it  you  I  How  dared  you 
— ^bow  could  you  be  so  imprudent  I  How 
dared  you  come  here,  when  you  know 
you  risked  your  life  ]* 

*  Life  1'  said  the  other, — *  what  is  life  ^ 
He  that  loToth  his  life  shall  lose  it 
Besides,  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  Oo. 
The  Lord  is  with  me  as  a  mighty 
and  terrible  one.    Harry,  did  you  mark 


'  And  yon  join  yourself  unto  them  1 ' 

'  Don't  sp^  to  me  more  about  that. 
I  won't  betray  you,  but  I  won't  consent 
to  have  blood  shed.  My  mistress  is  my 
sister.' 

*  Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure.  They  read  Scrip- 
ture, don't  they  1  Cast  out  the  children 
of  the  bond-woman  1  That's  Scripture 
for  them  Y 

'  Dred,'  said  Harry, '  I  love  her  better 
than  I  love  myself  1  will  fight  for  her 
to  the  last,  but  never  against  her  or 
hers.' 

'And  you  will  serve  Tom  Gordon  t' 
said  Dred. 

'Never!' said  Harry." 

We  cannot  too  much  commend  the 
chapter  from  which  the  foregoing  is 
an  extract.  It  is  headed  "Camp- 
Meeting,**  and  is  a  striking  instance 
that  the  purely  dramatic  mode  of 
representing  character  is  greatly  su- 
perior to  all  the  other  modes  resorted 
to  by  Mrs  Stowe.  It  forms,  in  fact, 
a  unique  and  most  remarkable  pic- 
ture of  a  peculiar  phase  of  society 
in  the  Southern  States.  But  to  com- 
mend is  not  at  present  our  business. 
After  reading  seven  chapters,  which 
take  up  eighty-six  pages  of  the  second 
volume,  we  get  upon  a  scent  which 
had  deceived  us  early  in  the  first, 
and  have  a  good  look  at  the  extrsr 
ordinary  animal  which  we  have  been 
unconsciously  hunting. 

" 'Dred  I  Dred  !  Dred  ! '  said  Harry, 
pushing  him  by  the  shoulder ; '  come  out 
of  this  ;  come  out.    It's  frightful ! ' 

Dred  stood  looking  before  him,  with 
his  head  inclined  forward,  his  hand  up- 
raised, and  his  eyes  strained,  with  the 
air  of  one  who  is  trying  to  make  out 
something  through  a  thick  fog. 

'  I  see  her  !'  he  said.  '  Who  is  that 
by  herl  His  back  is  turned.  Ah  1  I 
see  ;  it  is  he.  And  there's  Harry  and 
Milly.  Try  hard,  try.  You  won't  do  it. 
No  I  no  use  sending  for  the  doctor. 
There's  not  one  to  be  had.  They  are  all 
too  busy.  Rub  her  hands.  Yes,  but  it's 
no  good.  "  Whom  the  Lord  loveth,  He 
'  from  the  evil  to  come." 
n.    Yes,  it  is  death  1  death  1 

kd  often  seen  the  strange 
«d,  and  he  shuddered  now, 
partook  somewhat  in  the 
perstitions  which  prevailed 
laves  of  his  prophetic  power, 
id  called  him,  but  he  turned 
,  and,  with  eyes  that  seemed 
Dg,  yet  guiding  himself  with 
»terou8  agility,  he  plunged 
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again  into  the  thickness  of  the  swamp, 
and  was  soon  lost  to  view. 

After  his  return  home,  U  vcu  with  a 
icnscUUm  ofchUl  cU  hi*  heart  that  he  heard 
aunt  Neebtt  reading  to  Nina  portions  of  a 
letter,  deicrilnng  the  march  through  tome 
northern  citiee  of  the  cholera,  which  wa$ 
t&e»  making  fearful  havoc  on  our  Ameri- 
can shore, 

'Ah  ! '  said  Harry  to  himself,  '  I  see 
the  meaning  now ;  but  what  does  it  por- 
tend to  us  I ' 

How  the  strange  foreshadowing  had 
risen  to  the  mind  of  Dred  we  shall 
not  say.  Whether  there  be  mysterious 
ELEOTRio  STMPATHIES  vhich,  floating 
through  the  air,  bear  dim  presentiments 
on  their  wings,  or  whether  some  stray 
piece  of  intelligence  had  dropped  on 
his  ear,  and  been  interpreted  by  the 
burning  ferrour  of  hi^  soul,  we  know 
not/*  &C. 

The  plot  of  a  tale  should  be  like  a 
good  fox-hunt  Mrs  Stowe  inyited 
us  to  her  meet,  made  us  don  tops 
and  pink,  cried  tally-ho !  not  without 
keepmg  us  half  the  morning  in  the 
rain — ^and  now  it  turns  out  that  we 
have  been  running  a  drag !  We  sub- 
mit that,  however  often  the  scentmay 
be  crossed,  however  we  majr  be  some- 
times baffled,  and  though  it  be  per- 
fectlv  right  that  we  should  breathe 
our  norses  and  admire  the  scenei^ — 
a  fox  is  a  fox,  and  a  red  herring  is  a 
red  herring.  Let  us  take  a  ^ance, 
however,  at  the  hunting-field  with 
the  assistance  of  the  bnght  eyes  of 
the  huntress :  it  will  be  seen  that 
reynard  is  either  chopped  or  goes  to 
earth  whenever  we  find  him,  and  that 
the  baffled  and  exhausted  "field"  runs 
red  herrings  to  the  end  of  the  day. 

*'  The  reader  who  consults  the  map 
will  discover  that  the  whole  eastern 
shore  of  the  Southern  States,  with  slight 
interruptions,  is  belted  by  an  immense 
chain  of  swamps,  regions  of  hopeless  dis- 
order, where  the  abundant  growth  and 
vegetation  of  nature,  sucking  up  its  forces 
from  the  humid  soil,  seems  to  rejoice  in 
a  savage  exuberance,  and  bid  defiance  to 
all  human  efforts  either  to  penetrate  or 
subdue.  These  wild  regions  are  the 
homes  of  the  alligator,  the  moccasin,  and 
the  rattle-snake.  Evei^green  trees,  min- 
gling freely  with  the  deciduous  children 
of  the  forest,  form  here  dense  jungles, 
verdant  all  the  year  round,  and  which 
afibrd  shelter  to  numberless  birds,  with 
whose  warbling  the  leafy  desoktion  per- 
petually resounds.  Climbing  vines,  and 
parasitic  plants,  of  untold  splendour  and 


boundless  exuberance  of  growth,  twine 
and  interlace  and  hang,  from  the  heights 
of  the  highest  trees,  pennons  of  gold 
and  purple— triumphant  banners  whicb 
attest  the  solitary  majesty  of  nature.  A, 
species  of  parasitic  moss  wreaths  its  abun- 
dant draperies  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
hangs  in  pearly  festoons,  through  which 
shine  the  scarlet  berry  and  green  leaves 
of  the  American  holly.  What  the  moun- 
tains of  Switzerland  were  to  the  perse- 
cuted Vaudois,  this  swampy  belt  has 
been  to  the  American  slave.  The  con- 
stant effort  to  recover  from  thence  fugi- 
tives has  led  to  the  adoption,  in  these 
States,  of  a  separate  profession,  unknown 
at  this  time  in  any  other  Christian  land 
— Shunters,  who  train  and  keep  dogs  for 
the  hunting  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. And  yet,  vrith  all  the  convenience 
of  this  profession,  the  reclaiming  of  the 
fugitives  firom  these  fastnesses  of  nature 
has  been  a  work  of  such  expense  and 
difficulty,  that  the  near  proximity  of  the 
swamp  has  always  been  a  considerable 
check  on  the  otherwise  absolute  power 
of  the  overseer." 

Living  in  the  vicinity  of  this  savage 
sanctuary  are  three  ^groups  of  cna- 
racters— living  in  it.  Cred.  Dred  is 
a  fugitive  ne^,  the  son  of  Mark 
Vesey,  who,  with  other  leaders  of  a 
servile  insurrection,  had  committed 
mainr  murders,  and  died  upon  the 
scam>ld.  The  first  group  of  people 
— ^viz.,  Nina,  Harry,  MiUy  (the  ma- 
tronly slave- woman),  Lisette  (Harry's 
wife).  Aunt  Nesbit,  and  a  little  tfis- 
agreeable  black  boy— Tomtit,  a  re- 
production of  Topjsy — dwell,  with 
the  exception  of  Lisette^  on  Kina*s 
property  of  Oanema.  Lisette  is  the 
slave  of  a  neighbouring  proprietress. 

The  secona  group  of  people  con- 
sists of  a  sj^uatter  s  family^  of  the 
name  of  Cripps.  These,  with  their 
immediate  neighbours  and  acquaint- 
ances, are  intended  to  impress  upon 
our  minds  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  institution  of  slavery,  there  is 
growing  in  the  Southern  States  a 
white  population,  penurious  and  im- 
moral That  is  what  we  are  meant 
to  understand,  though  the  reasoning 
is  by  no  means  clear.  That  the 
climate  of  southern  America  admits 
of  the  existence  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 
labouring  i^ppulation  we  are  not  told. 
We  are  meant  to  assume  that  it  does, 
and  that  slaveiy  is,  in  consequence, 
a  curse  to  white  as  well  as  black. 
The  real  use  of  the  Cripps  family^ 
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of  little  Fanny  (a  ra)roduction  of  one 
of  Mr  Dickens's  cnildren)  and  her 
brother — ^is  to  develop  the  benevo- 
lence of  Tiff^  and  place  Nina  in  a 
more  attractive  lignt.  Nina  visits 
them  in  their  distress,  and  reminds 
us  forcibly  of  the  character  of  ^'  Shir- 
ley." 

Group  third  consists  of  Judge  Clay- 
ton ana  his  wife,  and  Edward  and 
Anne  Clayton.  These,  together  with 
Uncle  Jack  and  a  host  of  lawyers 
and  clergymen,  idl  equally  vulgar, 
perform  the  mdactic  part  of  the 
businesa  We  shall  dismiss  them 
once  for  all,  by  saying  that  they  are 
chiefly  instrumental  either  in  discuss- 
ing scenes  which,  having  been  dra- 
matically represented  bv  Mrs  Stowe, 
had  taught  their  own  lesson,  or  in 
repeating  platitudes  anent  the  slave 
laws.  Juoge  Clayton  is  the  best  of 
them. 

The  main  obiect  sought  to  be  at- 
tained by  introducing  us  to  the  prin- 
cipal group — ^group  first — ^is  to  enlist 
our  sympathies  in  the  fortunes  and 
character  of  Nina,  ^dependent  as 
these  are  on  her  marriage  with  Clay- 
ton, and  on  the  effect  of  her  love  for 
him.  Another  object,  however,  of 
perhaps  stiU  more  importance  to  the 
mterest  of  the  tale,  is  the  jeopardis- 
ing of  the  happiness  of  the  slave  by 
reason  of  the  power  of  his  master, 
and  espedaUv  of  the  power  to  buy  or 
sell  him.  Hence  the  intrusion  of 
Tom  Gordon  into  the  group.  He — 
hating  the  slave-overseer  Uiftrry,  and 
coveting  lisette — ^threatens  to  buy 
the  latter  fix)m  her  mistress  at  Belle- 
ville. 

This  is  the  firstplot  which  has  any 
interest  for  us.  We  have  indeed  been 
introduced  to  the  Cripps  fomily,  and 
have  become  reconciled  to  Nina  be- 
cause of  her  conduct  in  r^ard  to 
theuL  We  have  been  regaled  with 
some  splendid  descriptions  of  forest 
sceneiy,  and  we  have  been  moved  by 
the  true  pathos  with  which  were  de- 
scribed tne  death  and  funeral  of  Mrs 
Cripps.  But  omitting  as  quite  un- 
worthy of  the  name  of  plot,  and 
totally  without  interest,  the  progress 
and  denouement  of  Nina's  flirtation — 
the  simultaneous  visit,  we  mean, 
which  she  receives  from  two  of  her 
lovers — only  nftiping  as  worthless 
<^feeble  £ftrce^the  question, ''  Shall 


Tom  Gordon  buy  lisettel**  is  the 
first  which  we  ask  ourselves  with 
any  anxiety.  Here,  however,— trac- 
ing Mrs  Stowe's  vital  error — our  in- 
terest in  Harnr  is  meant  to  be  the 
comer-stone  of  the  plot.  But  Hany 
is  not  the  enduring  negro,  not  the 
negro  martyr;  Harry  is  the  negro 
indignant; — a  &ithful  overseer,  no 
doubt,  but  unhappily  one  of  tnose 
heroes  whose  eyes,  too  deeply  set, 
flash  nothing  but  fire,  and  whose 
blood  has  a  rebellious  tendency  to 
burst  the  veins  of  their  foreheads. 
He  is,  in  fact,  a  conceited  Creole  (as 
suchj  a  very  wdl  drawn  character), 
and  it  is,  therefore,  an  inherent  sense 
of  justice,  and  a  growing  Mendship 
for  Nina  (who  determines  to  be  be- 
fore her  brother  in  the  market),  which 
are  the  main  supports  of  the  fabric 
of  this  plot  We  are  not  left  in  sus- 
pense ;  after  a  few  pages,  Nina  con- 
summates her  purcnase  (the  fox  is 
chopped  i.0.) :  and,  again  astrand,  we 
wait  anxiously  for  the  tide's  return. 

Chapter  xv.,  first  volume,  intro- 
duces us  to  plot  two.  Tom  Gordon, 
being  the  enemy  of  Harry,  ana 
Harry's  mind  bemg  relieved  about 
his  wife,  it  is  necessary  that  the  ini- 
mical shaft  shall  be  aimed  at  Harry's 
sister.  Now  a  fine  fox  is  started- 
and  for  a  little  while  we  have  a  good 
view  of  her.  (See  Nina's  speech,  by 
the  by,  beginning,  "Well,  she's  one 
of  the  towstring  oider  of  women,"  for 
a  proof  of  Mrs  Stowe's  great  success 
in  diminishing  the  regam  which  she 
had  succeeded  in  awakening  for  Nina 
— a  speech  descriptive  of  me  person 
from  whom  Lisette  had  been  bought.) 
This  sister  had  married  her  master, 
who  had  taken  her  to  Ohio,  and  there 
manumitted  her.  Subsequently  he 
had  bequeathedherthe  property  upon 
which  she  was  formerly  a  slave,  feut 
the  law.  as  interpretedby  a  Mr  Jekyl, 
makes  her  part  of  it  It  also  declares 
Tom  and  his  sister  to  be  heirs-appa- 
rent Nina,  quite  in  our  good  graces, 
disclaims  her  right  Tom  and  Jekyl 
disappear,  determined  upon  prosecut- 
ingit  • 

Ho,  ho,  we  think,  here  is  the  plot 
at  last,  and  not  a  bad  one  eitner. 
This  manumitted  slavewoman  and 
her  two  children  appeal  earnestly  to 
our  sympathies,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  tneir  Creole  relation.    Quea- 
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tion :  When  shall  we  be  introdaced 
to  them,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances 1  In  course  of  time  it  is 
answered 

Meanwhile,  however,  plot  two  is 
doomed  to  wait  in  abeyance  for  plots 
three  and  four.  Plot  three  we  nave 
disposed  of.  It  is  the  Julius  Caesar 
plot,  minus  the  assassination  of 
Julius  Caesar  —  the  hunt,  which 
terminates  in  the  capture  of  a  fish. 
Plot  four  concerns  Millj.  She — 
&ithfnl  and  disinterested  among  wo- 
men— hires  herself  out  to  a  strange 
master.  She  does  so  with  the  view 
partlv  of  saving  to  Nina  her  bed  and 
Doard,  partly  to  pay  to  Aunt  Nesbit, 
whose  attendant  she  more  peculiarly 
is,  from  the  wa^es  of  her  labour.  She 
comes  back  with  a  mutilated  arm. 
(Vide  the  Kev  to  Uncle  Tonics  Cabin), 
Her  master  has,  in  fact,  fired  at  and 
shot  her,  and,  encouraged  by  Nina, 
Clayton  determines  to  prosecute  him. 

This  he  does ;  wins  nis  case  in  the 
chapter  headed  "  The  Trial,"  and  sees 
it  lost  to  him  in  that;  headed  ''  The 
Legal  Decision."  His  father  has  re- 
versed the  verdict  Clayton,  in  con- 
sequence, quits  the  profession,  prov- 
ing that  he  has  neither  the  genius, 
the  spirit,  nor  the  patriotism  which 
Mrs  Stowe  vainly  endeavours  to 
ascribe  to  him. 

Plot  four  being  thus  consummated, 
and  plot  three — the  cholera-morbus 
— the  great  red-herring  being  fairly 
caught  —  we    come   to    plot   five, 
which  finds  us  far  advanced  in  the 
second  volume.    Harry,  in  fact,  on 
whom  so  much  of  our  interest  has 
been  meant  to  hinge,  now  appeals  to 
it  more  directly.    Nina  beu^  dead, 
her  brother  inherits  the  property  of 
"  Canema."    Lisette  and  Harry  are 
thus  both  the  slaves  of  the  detested 
Tom  Gordon.    Harry  appeals,  how- 
ever, to  a  contract  for  his 
sion,  which  Mr  Jekyl  expl 
an  illegal  document    Clay 
helplessly  looking  on;  Han 
indicant,  and  expresses  I 
cordm^lyj  andTomGordc 
ing  whip  m  hand,  orders  h 
knees  to  beg  pardon ;  he  <] 
do  so ;  knocks  Tom  Gord 
springs  through  the  ope] 
and  upon  his  enemy's  b 
"before    sunset   of   that 
'•\rry  and  Lisette  were 


the  wild  fastness  in  the  centre  of 
the  Swamp." 

And  now,  when  we  have  arriTcd 
at  the  15Ist  page  of  the  second  vol- 
ume— ^plot  five — ^which  involves  the 
Question,  what  is  to  be  the  comae  of 
)red  and  Harry  1— when  and  in  what 
manner  is  to  fcdl  the  bolt  of  their 
vengeance  ^must  wait  like  its  pre- 
decesssors — for  plot  two.      Cla/ton 
having  vainly  endeavoured  to  move 
the  clergy  to   denounce  the    slave 
system  nfom  the   pulpit,  and   Mrs 
Stowe  having  as  vainlv  attempted  to 
rival  Pascal ;  the  one  naving  visited 
a  clerical  Mend,  and  the  other  having 
proved  in  the  chapters  "A  Clerical 
Conference."  that  she  is  a  bad  man- 
ager of  dialogue,  and  no  mistress  of 
irony,   we   make    acquaintance    at 
last  with  Hany's  sister.    In  effect, 
Harry  having  communicated   with 
Clayton  by  letter,  that  well-inten- 
tioned person  concerns  himself  in  the 
matter.     The   unfortunate    woman 
has,  however,  murdered  her  children, 
and  helpless  as  usual,  and  for  once 
excusably  so — Clayton  leaves  her  in 
^ol — ^her  fate  undetermined,  which 
it  remains  to  the  last,  for  we  hear  no 
more  of  her. 

The  most  promising  plot  of  all 
being  thus  ruthlessly  abajidoned,  we 
have  now  to  interest  ourselves  in 
plot  five.  This  proceeds,  not  with- 
out halting.  There  intervenes  a 
chapter  headed  "  Lynch  Law  " — a 
rechaufe  of  the  intelligence  which 
may  be  seen  often  in  the  newspapers; 
also  another,  in  which  the  runaway 
slaves  are  assembled  round  Dred  to 
relate  the  cruelties  of  which  thev 
have  had  experience.  (Vide  Unae 
Tom,  the  Key  to  Unde  Tom,  and 
the  notes  to  Dred,  for  three  other 
editions  of  these  cruelties).  A  Father 
Dickson,  an   abolitionist  preacher. 
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are  collected  all  our  Mends,  and, 
more  significant  stilly  the  runaway 
slaves.  At  last  something  is  to  oe 
done  !  Late  as  it  is,  Dred  is  still  to 
act :  but  we  smell  nlood,  and  revolt 
at  tne  prospect  of  a  servile  rising. 

So  Qoes  ]\(frs  Stowe.  The  n^ro 
murderess,  a  hopeless  heroine,  has 
been  left  for  juogment ;  the  negro 
murderer  must  not  murder.  Where- 
fore, once  more,  we  have  the  play 
of  Offisar  without  Csesar's  death. 
NemesiB,  appalled  at  the  prospect 
which  she  nad  opened^  stays  her 
hand,  and,  vowing  retnbution,  de- 
stroys the  instrument  of  her  venge- 
ance. We  have  not  John  Eemble, 
it  will  be  seen,  but  Mr  T.  P.  Cooke ! 

"  The  coovenation  was  here  inter- 
rupted by  Harry,  who,  Buddeoly  spring- 
ing from  the  tree,  came  up  in  an  afflicted 
and  agitated  manner. 

'  The  devil  is  broken  loose/  he  said, 
'  Tom  (Gordon  is  out  with  his  whole  crew 
at  his  heels,  beating  the  Swamp.  A 
more  drunken,  swearing,  ferocious  set  I 
never  saw.  They  have  got  on  to  the 
trail  of  poor  Jim,  and  are  tracking  him 
without  mercy.' 

A  dark  light  flashed  from  Dred's  eye 
as  he  sprang  upon  his  feet 

'  The  voice  of  the  Lord  shakeih  the 
wilderness;  yea,  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh. 
I  will  go  forth  and  deliver  him.' 

He  seized  his  rifle  and  shot-bag,  and 
in  a  few  moments  was  gone. 

It  was  Harry's  intention  to  have  fol- 
lowed him ;  but  Lisette  threw  herself 
weeping  on  his  neck. 

<  Don't  go  I  don't!'  she  said.  <What 
shall  we  all  do  without  youl  Stay  with 
us  !  You'll  certainly  be  killed,  and  you 
can  do  no  good.' 

'(Consider/  said  Clayton,  'that  you 
have  not  the  familiarity  with  these 
swamps,  nor  the  wonderful  physical 
power  of  this  man.  It  would  only  be 
throwing  away  your  life.* 

The  hours  of  that  day  passed  gloomily. 
Sometimes  the  brutal  sound  of  the  hunt 
seemed  to  sweep  near  them  —  the  crack 

"    "■       ••      •      •         -  -         ■»     aound 

off  into 
}ut  the 
>n  leaf, 
singing 
cruelty 

3  heard 
d  Dred 
re  wet, 
athered 


'  Where  is  Jim  f '  said  Harry. 

'  Slain! '  said  Dred.  '  The  archers 
pressed  him  sore,  and  he  hath  fSEillen  in 
the  wilderness.' 

There  was  a  general  exclamation  of 
horror. 

Dred  made  a  movement  to  sit  down  on 
the  earth.  He  lost  his  balance  and  fell ; 
and  they  all  saw  now,  what  at  first  they 
had  not  noticed,  a  wound  'in  his  breast, 
from  which  the  blood  was  welling.  His 
wife  fell  by  his  side  with  wild  moans  of 
sorrow.  He  lifted  his  hand  and  motioned 
her  from  him. 

'  Peace  I'  he  said,  'peace  I  It  is  enough. 
Behold,  I  go  unto  the  witnesses  who  cry 
day  and  night.' 

The  circle  stood  around  him  in  mute 
horror  and  surprise.  Clayton  was  the 
first  who  had  presence  of  mind  to  kneel 
and  stanch  the  blood.  Dred  looked  at 
him — his  calm  large  eyes  filled  with 
supernatural  light. 

'All  over!'  he  said. 

He  put  his  hand  calmly  to  his  side, 
and  felt  the  g^ushing  blood.  He  took 
some  in  his  hand  and  threw  it  upward, 
crying  out  with  wild  enei^,  in  the  words 
of  an  ancient  prophet — 

'  Oh,  earth— earth — earth!  Cover  thou 
not  my  blood — * 

Behind  the  dark  barrier  of  the  woods 
the  sun  was  setting  gloriously.  Piles  of 
loose  floating  clouds,  which  all  day  long 
had  been  moving  through  the  ricy  in 
white  and  silvery  stillness,  now  one  aft^r 
another  took  up  the  rosy  flush,  and  be- 
came each  one  a  light-bearer  filled  with 
ethereal  radiance.  And  the  birds  sang 
on  as  they  ever  sing,  unterrified  by  the 
great  waU  of  human  sorrow.  It  was 
evident  to  the  little  circle  that  he  who 
was  mightier  than  the  kings  of  the  earth 
was  there ;  and  that  that  splendid  frame, 
which  had  so  long  rejoiced  in  the  exuber- 
ance of  health  and  strength,  was  now 
to  be  resolved  again  into  the  eternal 
elements. 

'  Harry,'  he  said,  '  lay  me  beneath  the 
heap  of  witness. — Let  the  Qod  of  their 
fathers  judge  between  us.' " 

The  reader  will  not  have  failed  to 
note  the  beauty  of  the  description 
which  begins,  "  Behind  the  dark  bar- 
rier of  the  woods."  It  is  so  very  fine 
as  to  mitigate  the  ridiculous  effect 

Eroduced  in  us  bjr  the  manner  of  the 
ero's  death.  This,  in  point  of  lan- 
guage and  the  throwing  the  blood 
mto  the  air  as  if  it  were  so  much 
sand,  \r  well  worthy  of  the  Strand 
Theatre— while  I)red'8  descent  from 
the  tree  reminded  us  partly  of  that 
of  a  bear  and  partly  or  that  of  a  ba- 
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boon.  We  never  were  present  at  the 
shooting  of  poor  Jacko,  but  we  have 
heard  from  one  who  has  perpetrated 
the  tragedy,  that  the  scene  oecomes 
painful  in  the  extreme ;  that  the 
creature  looks  at  his  destroyer  with 
expressions  of  the  most  touching  re- 
proach, and  that  these  are  all  the 
more  powerful  because  of  the  sense 
of  the  ludicrous  which  is  produced 
by  his  appearance — so  different  from 
that  of  the  sportsman's  ordinary  game 
— ^midway  oetween  his  branch  and 
the  earth.  The  last  moments  of  Mrs 
Stowe's  man-monkey  excite  no  such 
emotions. 

The  foregoing  forms  the  climax  of 
a  chapter  heaaed  "  Clayton's  Re- 
covery." Clayton  being  well  again, 
and  Dred  dead,  the  former  returns  to 
his  property  and  the  latter  to  his 
mother  earth.  Dred  is  buried  by 
midnight  in  Chapter  xxix.— four 
other  chapters  still  remain. 

We  have  to  return  with  Clayton  to 
his  property,  and  wait  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Tom  Gordon's  plans, 
which  consist  in  exciting  against  him 
the  animosity  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  in  burning  the  school  which  he 
had  establish^  for  his  slaves.  This 
done,  he  is  easily  persuaded  that 
"  he  is  checkmated,"  that  "  his  plans 
for  gradual  emancipation  or  reform, 
or  anytliing  tending  in  that  direc- 
tion," are  "  utterly  hopeless,"  that 
slaverv  is  "  a  finality,"  and  that  he 
had  better  emigrate  with  all  his 
people.  He  does  so  accordingly — as 
do.  escaping  from  the  Swamp,  Tiff, 
(who  with  his  young  charceshad  taken 
refuge  there  from  a  brutal  step- 
mother), Milly,  Harry,  Lisette,  <fcc. 
As  the  fugitives  are  not  pursued,  the 
escape  has  no  interest.  The  story 
has  behaved  throughout,  however, 
like  a  jibbing  horse,  and,  conscious 
apparently  of  the  fact,  Mrs  Stowe 
makes  a  final  and  forlorn  effort  to 
leap  the  bar. 

"  Before  they  reached  the  coast  of 
New  York,  there  was  a  change  in  their 
prospects.  The  blue  sky  became  dark- 
enedy  and  the  sea,  before  so  treacher- 
ously smooth,  began  to  rise  in  furious 
waves.  The  little  vessel  was  tossed, 
baffing  about  by  contraiy  and  tumultu- 
ous winds. 

When  she  began  to  pitch  and  roll  in  all 
the  violence  of  a  decided  storm,  Lisette 


and  the  children  cried  iov  fear.       Old 
Tiff  exerted  himself  for  their  oomfov^  to 
the  best  of  his  ability.     Seated  on   tbe 
cabin-floor  with  his  feet  firmly  bracedl»  lio 
would  hold  the  children  in  his  arms,  and 
remind  them  of  what  Miss  N^ina   hm3. 
read  to  them  of  the  storm  that  eamo 
down  on  the  lake  of  Gennesaret,    mad 
how  Jesus  was  in  the  hinder-piu^  of  tlio 
boat,  asleep  on  a  {allow,  '  and  he's  tluar 
yet/  he  would  say. 

'  I  wish  they'd  wake  him  np^  tiian,' 
said  Teddy,  disconsolately ;  *  I  don't  like 
this  dreadful  noise ;  what  does  he  let  it 
be  so  for?' 

Before  the  night  of  that  day  the  <lis- 
tress  of  the  ship  increased,  and  the 
horrors  of  that  night  can  only  be  tc^d  bj 
those  who  have  f^t  the  like."  ^ 

In  one  page,  the  ship  is  abandoned 
with  Tiff  on  board— in  the  next,  TiS 
reappears,  changed,  it  will  be  seen, 
into  a  grinning  oufifbon ! 

"'Oh,  Fanny!  Fanny!  Tiff  ism't 
dead ;  I  heard  him  laughing  I ' 

Fanny  started  up,  and,  snrs  enoogh, 
there  came  through  the  partition  which 
separated  their  little  sleeping-room  finom 
the  kitchen,  a  sound  very  much  like 
Tiffs  old  unctuous  laugh.  One  would 
have  thought  no  other  pur  of  lunge 
could  have  rolled  out  the  jolly  '  Ho ! 
ho  !  ho  !'  with  such  a  joyous  fulness  of 
intonation. 

The  children  hastily  put  on  their 
clothes,  and  opened  the  door. 

'  Why,  bress  de  Lord,  poppets !  here 
dey  is,  sure  enough  !  Ho  !  ho  !  ho  !*  said 
Tiff,  stretching  out  his  arms,  while  both 
the  children  ran  and  hung  upon  him. 

'  Oh,  Tiff!  we  are  so  glad !  Oh,  we 
thought  you  was  drowned !  we've  been 
thinking  so  all  night.* 

*  No,  no,  no,  bress  de  Lord  !  you  don't 
get  shet  of  old  Tiff  dat  ar  way.  Won't 
get  shet  of  him  till  ye*s  fetched  up,  and 
able  to  do  for  yourselves,'  said  Tifif, 
shaking  his^sides  joyously. 

«La 
way. 
"Goo 
nothii 
'pears 
and  t 
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dey  was  'mazing  good  to  me,  and  rubbed 
xne  wid  de  hot  flumels,  and  gin  me  one 
tHing  and  another;  so  I  woke  up  quite 
peart  dis  momin/  and  came  but  to  look 
up  my  poppets,  'cause,  you  see,  it  was 
kinder  borne  on  my  mind  dat  I  should 
find  yo'  all ;  and  now,  ye  see,  ehil'en,  you 
mark  my  words.  De  Lord's  been  wid 
us  in  six  troubles,  and  in  seren;  and 
He'll  bring  us  to  good  luck  yet.  Tell  je 
de  sea  han't  washed  dat  ar'  out  o'  me,  for 
all  its  banging  and  bruising.' 

And  Tifif  chuckled  in  tde  fulness  of 
his  heart,  and  made  a  joyful  noise." 

So  successful  is  the  writer  in  mitigat- 
ing our  heretofore  unqualified  ad- 
muation  of  her  best  character  I 

But  we  cannot  part  with  old  Tiff 
with  such  an  unfavourable  impression 
of  him  as  is' derived  from  tne  fore- 
going. We  come  therefore  to  the 
more  pleasant  part  of  our  duties,  and 
we  shall  now  prove  that  Mrs  Stowe 
hais  a  finer  wit  than  that  of  the  clown 
of  a  circus,  even  as  she  has  a  purer 
genius  than  that  of  the  melodrama. 

*'  The  announcement  of  the  expected 
camp-meeting  produced  a  vast  sensation 
at  Canema,  m  other  circles  besides  the 
hall.  In  the  servants'  department,  every- 
body was  full  of  the  matter,  from  aimt 
Katy  down  to  Tomtit.  The  women 
were  thinking  over  their  available  fineiy ; 
for  these  gatherings  furnish  the  negroes 
with  the  same  opportunity  for  di^lay 
that  Grace  Chiux^  does  to  tne  Broadway 
belles.  And  so,  before  old  Tiff,  who  had 
brought  the  first  intelligence  to  the 
plantation,  had  time  to  depart.  Tomtit 
had  trumpeted  the  news  through  all  the 
cluster  of  negro  houses  that  skirted  the 
right  side  of  the  mansion,  proclaiming 
that '  dere  was  going  to  be  a  camp-meet- 
ing, and  tip-top  work  of  grace,  and  Miss 
Nina  was  going  to  let  all  de  niggers  go. 
Old  Tiff,  therefore,  found  himself  in  a 
prominent  position  in  a  group  of  negro- 
women,  among  whom  Rose,  the  cook, 
was  conspicuous 

'Law,  Tiff,  ye  gwine?  and  gwine  to 
take  your  chil'en?  ha  I  hat  ha!'  said 
she.  '  Why,  Miss  Fanny,  deyTl  tink 
Tiffs  yer  mammy  I  Ho  !  ho  !  ho  !' 

'  Yah  !  yah  !  Ho  !  ho  !  ho  I'  roared  in 
a  chorus  of  laughter  on  all  sides,  doing 
honour  to  aunt  Rose's  wit ;  and  Tomtit, 
who  hung  upon  the  skirts  of  the  crowd, 
threw  up  the  fragment  of  a  hat  in  the 
air,  and  kicked  it  in  an  abandon  of  joy, 
regardless  of  the  neglected  dinner-knives. 
Old  Tiff,  mindful  of  dignities,  never 
failed  to  propitiate  Rose,  on  lus  advent 
to  the  plantation,  with  the  gift  which 


the  '  wise  man  saith  maketh  friends : ' 
and,  on  the  present  occasion,  he  had 
enriched  her  own  peculiar  stock  of 
domestic  fowl  by  the  present  of  a  pair  of 
young  partridge  chicks,  a  nest  of  which 
he  had  just  captured,  intending  to  bring 
them  up  by  hand  as  he  did  his  diildren. 
By  this  discreet  course.  Tiff  stood  high 
where  it  was  of  most  vital  consequence 
that  he  should  so  stand ;  and  many  a 
choice  morsel  did  Rose  cook  for  him  in 
secret,  besides  imparting  to  him  most 
invaluable  recipes  on  the  culture  and 
raising  of  sucking  babes. 

Old  Hundred,  Uke  many  other  persons, 
felt  that  genend  attention  lavished  on 
any  other  celebrity  was  so  much  taken 
from  his  own  merits,  and,  therefore,  on 
the  present  occasion,  sat  regarding  Tiff's 
evident  popularity  with  a  cyni<»l  eye. 
At  last,  coming  up,  like  a  wicked  fellow 
as  he  was,  he  laundied  his  javelin  at  old 
Tifl^  by  observing  to  his  wife,  *  I's 
'stonished  at  you.  Rose  f  Yim  cook  to  de 
Gordons,  and  making  yourself  so  cheap 
— so  familiar  vrith  de  poor  white  folk's 
niggers  !' 

Had  the  slant  fiillen  upon  himself, 
personally,  old  Tiff  would  probably  have 
given  a  jolly  crow,  and  laughed  as  heartily 
as  he  generally  did  if  he  happened  to  be 
caught  out  in  a  rain-storm ;  but  the  re- 
flection on  lus  fiunily  connection  fired 
him  up  like  a  torch,  and  his  eyes  flashed 
through  his  big  spectacles  like  firelight 
through  windows. 

*  You  go  'long,  talking  *bout  what  you 
don't  know  nothing  'iM^ut!  I  like  to 
know  what  you  knows  'bout  de  old 
Yiiginny  familiee?  DenCt  de  real  old 
stock  f  You  Carolina  folks  come  from 
dem^  stick  and  stock,  every  blest  one  of 
you  I  De  Gordons  is  a  nice  family — an't 
nothing  to  say  agin  de  Gordons — but 
whar  was  you  raised,  dat  ye  didn't  hear 
'bout  de  Peytons?  Why,  old  Gen'ral 
Peyton,  didn't  he  use  to  ride  with  six 
black  horses  afore  him,  as  if  he'd  been  a 
king?  Dere  wan't  one  of  dem  horses 
dat  hadn't  a  tail  as  long  as  my  arm. 
You  never  see  no  such  critters  in  yonr 
life!' 

'  I  han't,  han't  I V  said  Old  Hundred, 
now  in  his  turn  touched  in  a  vital  point. 
*  Bless  me,  if  I  han't  seen  de  Gordons 
riding  out  with  der  eight  horses,  any 
time  o'  day!' 

*  Come,  come,  now,  dere  wasn't  so 
many,'  said  Rose,  who  had  her  own 
reasons  for  staying  on  Tiff's  side.  *  No- 
body never  rode  with  eight  horses  V 

*  Did  too !  You  say  much  more,  111 
make  sixteen  on  'em.  Fore  my  blessed 
Master,  how  deee  yer  old  nigeers  will 
lie  !  Dey's  always  eaggerating  der  fami- 
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lies.  KakoB  de  vexy  bar  riBeonmy  head, 
to  hear  deae  yer  old  niggera  talk ;  dej  lie 
so  I '  said  Old  Hundred. 

'  Tou  tink  folks  dat  take  to  lying  is 
using  up  your  business,  don't  ye  ? '  said 
Tifil  '  But,  I  tell  you,  any  one  dat  says 
a  word  agin  de  Peytons  got  me  to  set  in 
with!* 

'  Laws,  dem  chil'en  an't  Peytons  ! ' 
said  Old  Hundred ; '  de/s  Crippaes ;  and 
I  like  to  know  who  e?er  heam  of  de 
Crippeee  ?  Gk>  way !  don't  tell  me 
nothing  about  dem  Crippaes !  Dey's 
poor  white  folks  !  A  body  may  see  dalt 
sticking  out  all  over  'em.' 

'  Tou  shut  up  1 '  said  Ti£  '  I  don't 
b'lieve  you  was  bom  on  de  Gk>rdon  place, 
'cause  you  an't  got  no  manners.  I'spects 
you  some  old,  second-hand  nigger. 
Colonel  Qordon  must  a  took  for  debt, 
some  time,  from  some  of  deee  yer  mean 
Tennessee  families,  dat  don  know  how  to 
keep  der  money  when  dey  gets  it.  Dese 
niggers  is  allers  de  meanest  kind.  Cause 
all  de  real  Qordon  niggers  is  ladies  and 
genlemen — eveiy  one  of  em,'  said  old 
Tiff,  like  a  true  orator,  bent  on  carrying 
his  audience  along  with  him. 

A  general  shout  chorused  this  com- 
pliment; and  Tiff,  under  cover  of  the 
applause,  shook  up  his  reins,  and  rode  off 
in  triumph. 

'  Dar,now,  you  aggravating  old  nigger/ 
said  Rose,  turning  to  her  bosom  lord,  '  I 
hope  yer  got  it  now  !  De  plagueet  old 
nigger  dat  ever  I  see  1  And  you,  Tom, 
go  'long  and  clean  your  knives,  if  yer 
don't  mean  to  be  cradLed  over.' 

Meanwhile  Tiff,  restored  to  his  usual 
tranquillity,  ambled  along  homewards 
behind  his  one-eyed  horse,  singing — 

'  I  am  bound  for  the  land  of  Canaan.' 

with  some  surprising  variations.  At 
last  Miss  Fanny,  as  he  constantly  called 
her,  interposed  with  a  very  pregnant 
question : — 

'Uncle  Tiff,  where  is  the  land  of 
Canaan?' 

'  De  Lord-a-mercy,  chile,  dar  ar's  what 
I'd  like  to  know  myself.' 

'  Is  it  heaven  ? '  said  Fanny. 

'Well,  I  reckon  so,'  said  Tiff,  dubi- 
ously. 

'  Is  it  where  ma  is  gone  ? '  said  Fanny. 

'  ChUe,  I  reckon  it  is,'  said  Tiff. 

'Is  it  down  imder  ground?'  said 
Fknny. 

*  why,  no ;  ho  I  ho !  honey  !  *  said  Tiff, 
liujghing  hoartUy.  *  What  put  dat  ar  in 
your  head,  Miss  Fanny  ? ' 


sky,  which  appeared  through  the  fringy 
hollows  of  the  pine-trees  above  them. 

'  Is  there  any  stairB  anywhere  ?  or  any 
ladder  to  get  up  by  ? '  sud  Fanny ;  '  or 
do  they  walk  to  where  the  sky  toudui 
the  ground,  and  get  up  ?  Perhaps  thej 
dimb  up  on  the  ndiilK>w  f ' 

'  I  don't  know,  chile,  how  dey  woxki 
it^'  said  uncle  Tiff.  '  I>e7  gets  dar  some- 
how. I's  studdin  upon  dat  ar.  I'l 
gwine  to  camp-meeting  to  find  out.  Fi 
been  to  plen^  of  dem  ar,  and  I  oev«r 
could  quite  seeclar.  'Pears  like  dey  talki 
about  everything  else  more'n  dey  does 
about  dat  Dere's  de  Methodists,  d^ 
cuts  up  de  Preebyterana  ;  end  de  Presby- 
terans  pitches  into  de  Methodists ;  aiul 
den  both  on  'em's  down  on  de  'Pisoopak. 
My  ole  mist'  was  'Piscopal,  and  I  never 
seed  no  harm  in't  And  de  BapCiiti 
think  dey  an't  none  on  'em  right ;  and, 
while  dey's  all  a-blowin^  out  at  each 
other  dat  ar  way,  I's  a  wondering  whar^a 
de  way  to  Canaan.  It  takes  a  mi^^ 
heap  o'  laming  to  know  about  deee  yer 
things,  and  I  an't  got  no  laming.  1  don't 
know  nothing ;  only  de  Lord,  he  'peared 
to  your  ma,  and  he  knows  de  way,  and 
he  took  her.  But,  now,  chile,  I's  gwine 
to  fix  you  up  right  smart,  and  take  you, 
Teddy  and  de  baby,  to  die  yer  camp- 
meeting,  so  you  can  seek  de  Lord  in  yer 
youth.' 

Accordingly,  in  the  chapter  headed 
"  Camp  Worshippers,**  he  fulfils  this 
resolution : — 

"We  come  next  to  Tiff's  cottage^  o( 
which  the  inmates  were  astir,  in  the 
coolness  of  the  morning,    bright   and 
early.      Tiff's  waggon  was    a  singular 
composite  article,  principally  of  his  own 
construction.     The  body  of  it  consisted 
of  a  long  packing-box.    The  wheels  were 
all  odd  ones,  that  had  been  brought  home 
at  different  times  by  Cripps.    The  shafts 
were  hickory  poles,  thinned  at  one  end, 
and  listened  to  the  waggon  by  nails. 
Some  barrel-hoops  bent  over  the  top, 
covered  by  coarse  white  cotton  cloth, 
formed  the  curtains,  and  a  quantity  of 
loose  straw  dispersed  inside   was  the 
only  seat    The  lean,  one-eyed  horse  was 
secured  to  this  vehicle  by  a  harness  made 
of  old  ropes ;  but  no  millionaire,  however, 
ever  enjoyed  his  luxuriantly  cushioned 
coach  with  half  the  relish  with  which 
Tiff  enjoyed  his  equipage.     It  was  tbe 
work  of  his  hands,  the  darling  of  bit 
heart,  the  delight  of  his  eyes.    To  be 
sure,  like  other  mortal  darlings,  it  was  to 
be  admitted  that  it  had  its  weak  points 
and  failings.    The  wheels  would  now 
and  then  come  off,  the  shafts  get 
or  the   harness  break  ;   bat 
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always  prepared,  and,  on  occasion  of  any 
such  mishaps,  would  jump  out  and 
attend  to  them  with  such  cheerful 
alacrity,  that  if  anything  he  rather  seem- 
ed to  love  it  better  for  the  accident 
There  it  stands  now,  before  the  enclo^ 
sure  of  the  little  cabin  ;  and  Tiff,  and 
Fanny,  and  Teddy,  with  bustling  assi- 
duity, are  packing  and  arrranging  it. 
The  gum-tree  cradie-trough  took  prece- 
dence of  all  other  articles.  Tiff,  by  the 
private  advice  of  aunt  Rose,  had  just 
added  to  this  an  improvement,  which 
placed  it,  in  his  view,  tip-top  among 
c^tulles.  He  had  nailed  to  one  end  of  it 
a  long  splint  of  elastic  hickory,  ^which 
drooped  just  over  the  baby's  face.  From 
this  was  suspended  a  morsel  of  salt  pork, 
which  this  young  scion  of  a  noble  race 
sucked  with  a  considerable  relish,  while 
his  large  round  eyes  opened  and  shut 
with  sleepy  satisfaction.  This  arrange- 
ment Rose  had  recommended,  in  myste- 
rious tones,  as  all  powerful  in  making 
sucking  babies  forget  their  mammies, 
whom  otherwise  they  might  pine  for, 
in  a  manner  prejudicial  to  their  health. 
Although  the  day  was  sultry,  Tiff  was 
arrayed  in  his  long-skirted  white  g^reat- 
coat,  as  his  nether  garments  were  in  too 
dilapidated  a  state  to  consist  with  tlie 
honour  of  the  family ;  his  white  felt 
bat  still  bore  the  band  of  black  crape. 

'It's  a  'masin  good  day,  bless  de 
Lord  !'  said  Tiff.  '  'Pears  like  dese  yer 
birds  would  split  der  treats  praising  de 
Lord.  It's  a  mighty  good  sample  to  us, 
any  way.  You  see.  Miss  Fanny,  you 
never  see  birds  put  out,  nor  snarly  like, 
rain  or  shine.  Dey's  aller  a-praising  de 
Lord.  Lord,  it  seems  as  if  critters  is 
better  dan  we  be  !'  And  as  Tiff  spoke 
he  shouldered  into  the  waggon  a  mighty 
bag  of  com ;  but  failing  in  what  he 
meant  to  do,  the  bag  slid  over  the  side, 
and  tumbled  into  the  road.  Being  some- 
what of  the  oldest,  the  fall  burst  it 
asunder,  and  the  com  rolled  into  the 
sand  with  that  provoking  alacrity  which 
things  always  have  when  they  go  the 
wrong  way.  Fannv  and  Teddy  both 
ottered  an  exclamation  of  lamentation  ; 
but  Tiff  held  on  to  his  sides  and  laughed 
till  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks. 
'He!  he!  he  I  ho!  ho!  ho!  Why, 
dat  ar  is  de  last  bag  we's  got,  and  dar's 
all  de  com  mnniog  out  in  de  sand  f 
Ho  !  ho  !  ho  !    Lord,  it*s  so  curus  !' 

'  Why,  what  are  you  going  to  do !' 
said  Fanny. 

'O,  bless  you.  Miss  Fanny,*  said  Tiff, 
'  I's  bound  to  do  something,  any  how. 
'Clare  for  it,  now,  if  I  han't  got  a  box !' 
And  Tiff  soon  returned  with  the  article  in 
question,  which  proved  too  large  for  the 
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waggon.  The  com,  however,  was  emptied 
into  it  pro  ttm,,  and  Tiff,  producing  hi* 
darning-needle  and  thimble,  sat  down 
seriously  to  the  task  of  stitching  up  the 
hole.  '  De  Lord's  things  an't  never  in  a 
hurry,'  said  Tift  '  Cora  and  'tatoes  will 
have  der  time,  and  why  shouldn't  It 
Dar,'  he  said,  after  having  mended  the 
bag  and  replaced  the  com,  '  dat  ar's 
better  now  nor  'twas  before.' 

Beeidee  his  own  store  of  provisions. 
Tiff  prudently  laid  into  his  waggon 
enough  of  garden  stuff  to  turn  a  penny 
for  Miss  Fanny  and  the  children,  on  tlje 
camp-ground.  His  commissariat  depart- 
ment, in  fact,  might  have  provoked  appe- 
tite, even  among  the  fastidious.  There 
were  dressed  chickens  and  rabbits,  the 
coon  aforesaid,  bundles  of  savory  herbs, 
crisp,  dewy  lettuce,  bunches  of  onions, 
radishes,  and  green  pease.  'Tell  ye 
what,  chil'en,'  said  Tiff,  '  we'll  live  like 
princes !  And  you  mind,  order  me 
round  weU,  Let  folks  bar  ye;  'cause 
what's  de  use  of  having  a  nigger  and  no- 
body knowing  it  V  And  everything  being 
arranged,  Tiff  got  in,  and  jogged  con> 
fortably  along. 

At  the  tum  of  the  cross-road,  Tiff, 
looking  a  little  behind,  saw,  on  the  other 
road,  the  Gordon  carriage  coming,  driven 
by  Old  Hundred,  arrayed  in  bis  very 
best  ruffled  shirt,  white  gloves,  and  gold 
hat-baud.  If  ever  Tiff  cam^aear  having 
a  pang  in  his  heart,  it  was  at  that  mo- 
ment ;  but  he  retreated  stoutly  upon  the 
idea  that,  however  appearances  might  be 
against  them,  his  &mily  was  no  less  an- 
cient and  honourable  for  that ;  and,  there- 
fore,  putting  on  all  his  dignity,  he  gave 
his  beast  an  eitra  out,  as  who  should  sav, 
'  I  don't  care.'  But,  as  ill  luck  would 
have  it,  the  horse,  at  this  instant,  giving 
a  jerk,  wrenched  out  the  nails  that  fast- 
ened the  shaft  on  one  side,  and  it  fell 
trailing  dbhonoured  on  the  ground.  The 
rope  harness  pulled  all  awry,  and  just 
at  this  moment  the  Gordon  carriage 
swept  up. 

"Fore  rd  diivesich  old  tmsh  t'  laid  Old 
Hundred,  scornfully ;  '  pulls  all  to  pieces 
every  step !  if  dat  ar  an't  a  poor  white 
folksy's  'stablishment,  I  never  seed  one  !* 

'  What's  the  matter  t'  said  Nina,  put- 
ting her  head  out.  '  O,  Tiff,  good  morn- 
ing, my  good  fellow.  Can  we  help  you 
there !    John,  get  down  and  help  him.' 

'  Please,  Mks  Nina,  de  bosses  is  so  full 
o'  tickle  dis  yer  moroin',  1  couldn't  let 
go,  no  ways  !'  said  Old  Hundred. 

<0,  laws  ble«  you.  Miss  Nina,'  said 
Tiff,  restored  to  his  usual  spirits, '  it  an't 
nothin.  Broke  in  a  strordinary  good 
place  dis  yer  time.  I  ken  hammer  it  up 
in  a  minute/ 
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And  Tiff  was  as  good  as  his  word,  for 
a  rouud  stooe  and  big  nail  made  all 
straight. 

*  Pray,'  said  Nina, '  how  are  little  Miss 
Fanny  and  the  children  ? '  *  Miss  Fanny  !' 
If  Nina  had  heaped  Tiff  with  presents, 
she  could  not  have  conferred  the  inex- 
pressible obligation  conveyed  in  these 
words.  Ho  bowed  low  to  the  ground 
with  the  weight  of  satisfaction,  and  an- 
swered that  *  Miss  Fanny  and  the  chil'en 
were  well/ 

'There,'  said  Nina,  'John,  you  may 
drive  on.  Do  you  know,  I've  set  Tiff 
u^  for  six  weeks,  by  one  word.  Just 
saying,  Mits  Fanny  has  done  more  for 
him  than  if  I'd  sent  him  six  bushels  of 
potatoes.'" 

The  following  picture  is  so  very 
fine  and  graphic,  that,  as  it  immedi- 
ately succeeds  our  last  extract,  we 
must  indebt  ourselves  still  more  to 
Mrs  Stowe,  and  transcribe  it  here. 

**  We  have  yet  to  takeour  readers  to  one 
more  scene  before  we  finish  the  review 
of  those  who  were  going  to  the  camp- 
meeting.  The  reader  must  follow  us  far 
beyond  the  abodes  of  man,  into  the  re- 
cesses of  that  wild  desolation  known  as 
the  *  Dismal  Swamp.'  We  pass  over  vast 
tracts  where  the  forest  seems  growing 
out  of  the  water.  Cypress,  red  cedar, 
sweet  gum,,  tulip,  poplar,  beech,  and 
holly,  form  a  goodly  fellowship,  waving 
their  rustling  boughs  above.  The  trees 
shoot  up  in  vast  columns,  fifty,  seventy- 
five,  and  a  hundred  feet  in  height;  and 
below  are  clusters  of  evergreen  gall 
bushes,  with  their  thick  and  glossy  foli- 
age, mingled  in  with  swamp  honey- 
suckles, grape-vines,  twining  brier,  and 
laurels,  and  other  shrubs,  forming  an 
impenetrable  thicket  The  creeping 
plants  sometimes  climb  seventy  or  eighty 
feat  up  the  largest  trees,  and  hang  in 
heavy  festoons  from  their  branches. 

It  would  seem  impossible  that  human 
foot  could  penetrate  the  wild  impervious 
jungle  ;  but  we  must  take  our  readers 
through  it  to  a  cleared  spot,  where  trunks 
of  fallen  trees,  long  decayed,  have  formed 
an  island  of  vegetable  mould,  wliich  the 
art  of  some  human  hand  has  extended 
and  improved.  The  clearing  is  some 
sixty  yards  long  by  thirty  broad,  and  is 
suiTOunded  with  a  natural  rampart, 
which  might  well  bid  defiance  to  man  or 
beast  Huge  trees  have  been  felled,  with 
all  their  branches  lying  tliickly  one  over 
another,  in  a  circuit  around ;  and  Nature, 
seconding  the  efforts  of  the  fugitives 
who  sought  refuge  here,  has  interlaced 
the  framework  thus  made  with  Uiomy 
oat-briers^    cables   of    grape-vine,    and 


thickets  of  Vii^nia  creeper,  which,  ma- 
ning  wild  in  their  exuberance,  climb  on 
to  the  neighbouring  trees,  and,  swinging 
down,    again   lose    themselves    in    thm 
mazes  from  which  they  spruns,   so  am 
often  to  form  a  verdurous  wall  fiiftj  feel 
in  height     In  some  places  the  iaiirel, 
with    its   glossy  green   leaves,   and   its 
mosses  of  pink-tipped  snowy  bloeaoms, 
presents  to  the  eye,  rank  above  rank,  a 
vTildemess  of  beauty.     The  pendants  of 
the  yellow  jessamine  swing  to  and  £ro  in 
the  air  like  censers,  casting  forth  donda 
of  perfume.    A  thousand  twining  vinut, 
with  flowers  of  untold  name,  perfaapa 
unknown  as  yet  to  the  botanist,  help  to 
fill  up  the  mosaic.    The  leafy  ramparts 
sweep  round  on  all  the  sides   of   the 
clearing,  for  the  utmost  care  haa  been 
token  to  make  it  impenetrable  ;  and  in 
that  region  of  heat  and  moisture,  Natnre, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  adnurably 
seconds  every  human  effort     The  oo^ 
egress  from  it  is  by  a  vrinding  path  en* 
through  with  a  hatehet,  which  can  be 
entered  by  only  one  person  at  a  time ; 
and  the  water  which    sarrounda    this 
island  entirely  cuts  off  the  trail  from  the 
scent  of  dogs.    It  is  to  be  remariLod  that 
the  climate  in  the  interior  of  the  avramp 
is  far  from  being  unhealthy.     Lumber- 
men, who  spend  great  portions  of  the 
year  in  it,  cutting  shingles  and  stavea, 
testify  to  the  general  salubrity  of  the  air 
and  water.    The  opinion  prevails  anooaig 
them  that  the  quantity  of  pine  and  other 
resinous  trees  that  grow  there,  imparts  a 
balsamic  property  to  the  water,  and  im- 
pregnate the  air  with  a  healthy  rssinoua 
fragrance,  which  causes  it  to  be  an  excep- 
tion to  the  usual  rule  of  the  unhealthi- 
ness  of  swampy  laud ;  the  soil  also,  when 
drained    sufficiently    for    purposes    of 
culture,  is  profusely  fertile. 

Two  small  cabins  stood  around  the 
border  of  the  clearing,  but  the  centra 
vras  occupied  with  patches  of  com  and 
sweet  potatoes,  planted  there  to  secnie 
as  much  as  possible  the  advantage  of  son 
and  air.  At  the  time  we  take  our  readers 
there,  the  afternoon  sun  of  a  sultry  June 
day  is  casting  its  long  shadows  over  the 
place,  and  a  whole  choir  of  birds  is 
echoing  in  the  branches.  On  the  g^und 
in  front  of  one  of  the  cabins  lies  a  negro- 
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womaD,  kii««liiig  on  the  other  tide,  is 
anxiously  holding  some  bandsges,  which 
she  has  stripped  from  a  portion  of  her 
raiment" 

The  reader  will  observe  that  we 
are  treating  the  beauties  of  the  book 
in  detachment  Our  verdict,  in  fact, 
is,  that  in  point  of  plot  and  delinea- 
tion of  character,  Mrs  Stowe  has  in- 
excusably violated  the  leading  prin- 
ciplea  of  her  art  But  we  have  said, 
it  will  be  remembered,  that  she  can 
appeal  equally  to  our  love  of  our 
kind,  and  to  our  love  of  Nature.  It 
cannot  be  allowed  that  these  great 
merits  redeem  Dred;  because,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  book  is  in  da^^r 
of  being  laid  aside  on  account  of  its 
unpardonable  blemishes;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  effect  produced 
on  one  who  reads  it  to  the  end,  is 
that  of  extreme  fatigue.  But,  though 
Dred  is  not  redeemed,  Mrs  Stowe*s 
genius  is  certainly  vindicated ;  and 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that, 
by  those  who  have  read  the  book 
most  &ithfull^,  and  who  have  most 
felt  that  their  patience  was  tried 
by  it,  will  the  acknowledgment  be 
most  freely  made,  that  these  occa- 
sional beauties  repay  the  toil  of  search* 
ing  for  them.  Amongst  those  chieflv 
remarkable  are  the  scenes  in  whicn 
the  writer  overcomes  the  pr^odices 
which  she  had  raised  against  Nina. 
We  cannot  and  do  not  allow  that  the 
character  of  Nina  is  well  drawn — 
because,  in  order  that  a  great  effect 
may  be  accounted  for,  there  should 
be  a  sufficient  cause  assigned.  The 
cause  assigned  for  the  reformation  of 
Nina's  character  is  her  love  for  Clay- 
ton, and  the  influence  of  his  mind 
upon  hers.  But  Clayton,  it  has  been 
seen,  is  a  blockhead,  and  we  are  re- 
duced thus  to  the  hypotheaii  that 
Nina  must  be  a  nri  of  the  poetic 
temperament  which  idealises  idols. 
"  of  its  own  beauty  is  the  mind  dis- 
eased.** But  then,  how  can  we  recon- 
cile this  poetic  temperunent — the 
combination  of  fancy  and  feeling 
which  causes  a  woman  to  make  a 
hero  of  a  fool,  and  a  man  to  make  a 
qrmpathising  angel  of  a  lovely  piece 
of  heartless  clay— how  are  we  to  re- 
concile it  with  the  levities  and  vul- 
garities of  that  period  of  life  when, 
most  sensitive  and  most  imaginative, 
Nina  should  be  quite  incapable  of 


the  behaviour  ascribed  to  her  t  Con- 
tent to  state  the  ^uestion^  and  un- 
willing to  dwell  on  it,  we  will  remind 
our  readers  that  we  have  said  of  group 
two— the  Cripps  family— that  it  is 
chiefly  useful  m  brinj^ing  the  heroine 
of  the  stoiy  into  a  ravourable  li^ht. 
Observe  the  skill  with  which  Mrs 
Stowe  manages  so  difficult  a  task  : — 

"  By  this  time  Tiff  had  perceived  their 
approach,  and  came  out  to  assist  them  in 
diismounting. 

'  De  Lord  above  bress  you.  Miss  Gor- 
don, for  coming  to  see  my  poor  missis ! 
Ah  I  she  is  lying  dere,  just  as  beautifbl, 
just  as  she  vras  de  very  day  she  was 
married.  All  her  young  looks  come 
back  to  her;  and  Milly,  she  done  laid 
her  out  hsautiful!  Lord,  Ts  wanting 
somebody  to  come  and  look  at  her, 
because  she  has  got  good  blood,  if  the 
be  poor.  She  is  none  of  your  common 
sort  of  poor  whites.  Miss  Nina.  Just 
come  in;  come  in,  and  look  at  her  !' 

Nina  stepped  into  the  open  door  of 
the  hut.  The  bed  was  covered  with  a 
clean  white  sheet,  and  the  body,  arrang- 
ed in  a  long  white  night-dress  brought 
by  Milly,  lay  there  so  very  still,  quiet, 
and  lifelike,  that  one  could  scarcely 
realise  the  presence  of  death.  The  ex- 
pression of  exhaustion,  fatigue,  and 
anxiety,  which  the  face  had  latterly 
worn,  had  given  place  to  one  of  tender 
rest,  shaded  by  a  sort  of  mysterious  awe, 
as  if  the  closed  eyes  were  looking  on 
unutterable  things.  The  soul,  though 
sunk  below  the  horison  of  existence,  had 
thrown  back  a  twilight  upon  the  face, 
radiant  as  that  of  the  evening  heavens. 
By  the  head  of  the  bed  the  Uttle  girl 
was  sitting,  dressed  carefully,  and  her 
curling  hair  parted  in  front,  apparently 
f^vsh  from  the  brush ;  and  the  little  boy 
was  sitting  beside  her,  his  round  blue 
eyes  bearing  an  expression  of  subdued 
wonder. 

Cripps  was  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed.    .... 

The  little,  thoughtless,  gay  coquette 
bad  never  looked  on  a  sight  like  this 
before.  She  stood  with  a  fixed,  tender 
thouj^tfulness,  unlike  her  usual  gaiety, 
her  riding-hat  hanging  carelessly  by  its 
strings  fi^m  her  hands,  her  loose  hanr 
drooping  over  her  face.  She  heard  some 
one  entering  the  cottage,  but  die  did  not 
look  up.  She  was  conscious  of  some 
one  looking  over  her  shoulder,  and 
thought  it  was  Harry. 

'  Poor  thing !  how  young  she  looks,* 
she  said,  'to  have  had  so  much  trouble  f 
Her  voice  trembled,  and  a  tear  stood  in 
her  eye.    There  was  a  sudden  move^ 
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xaent ;  she  looked  up,  and  Clayton  was 
standing  by  her.  She  looked  surprised, 
and  the  colour  deepened  in  her  cheek, 
but  was  too  ingenuously  and  really  in 
sympathy  with  the  scene  before  her 
even  to  smile.  She  retained  his  hand 
a  moment,  and  turned  to  the  dead,  say- 
ing in  an  under- tone,  *  See  here  !' 

'  I  see/ he  said.  'Can  I  be  of  service?' 

'  The  poor  thing  died  last  night,*  said 
Kina.  *  I  suppose  some  one  might  help 
about  a  funeral,  Harry/  she  said,  walk- 
ing softly  towards  the  door,  and  speaking 
low.  *  You  provide  a  coffin  ;  have  it 
mode  neatly.  Uncle/  she  said,  motion- 
ing Tiflf  towards  her, '  where  would  they 
have  her  buried ! ' 

'  Buried  r  said  Tiff, '  O  Lord  I  buried  1* 
and  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hard 
hands,  and  the  tears  ran  through  his 
fingers.  Lord,  Lord !  Well,  it  must 
come,  I  know, but  'pears  like  I  couldn't! 
Laws,  she's  so  beautiful  1  Don't  to-day 
^-dou'tf 

'  Indeed,  uncle,'  said  Nina,  tenderly, 
'  I'm  sorry  I  grieved  you ;  but  you  know, 
poor  fellow,  that  must  come.' 

'  Ts  known  her  ever  since  she's  dat 
high!'  said  Tiffl  *Her  har  was  curly, 
and  she  used  to  war  such  pretty  red 
shoes,  and  come  running  after  me  in  de 
garden  !  «*  Tiff  I  Tiff  I "  she  ased  to  say 
— and  dar  she  is  now,  and  's  troubles 
brought  her  dar  !  Lord,  wliat  a  pretty 
gal  she  was!  pretty  as  you  bo.  Miss 
Nina.  But  since  she  married  dot  ar, 
pointing  with  his  thumb  over  his 
shoulder,  and  speaking  confidentially, 
<evei7thing  went  wrong.  I's  held  her 
up — did  all  I  could ;  and  now  here  she 
is!' 

'  Perhaps,'  said  Nina,  laying  her  hand 
on  his, '  perhaps  she's  in  a  better  place 
tiiau  this.' 

*  0  Lord,  dat  she  is  !  She  told  me 
dat  when  she  died.  She  saw  de  Lord 
at  last — she  did  so  !  Dem's  her  last 
words.  "  Tiff,'  she  says,  "  I  see  Him, 
and  He  will  give  me  rest  Tiff,"  she  says — 
I'd  been  asleep,  you  know,  and  I  kinder 
felt  something  cold  on  my  hand,  and  I 
woke  up  right  sudden,  and  dar  she  was, 
her  eyes  so  bright,  looking  at  me,  and 
breathing  so  hard  ;  and  all  she  says  was 
— •*  Tiff,  I've  seen  Him,  and  I  know  now 
why  I've  suffered  so  ;  He's  gwine  to  take 
pae,  and  give  me  rest !  " ' 

*  Then,  my  poor  fellow,  you  ought  to 
rejoice  that  she  is  safe.' 

'  'Deed  I  does,'  said  Tiff ;  '  yet  Ts  self- 
ish. I  wants  to  be  dere,  too,  I  does; 
only  I  has  the  chiren  to  care  for.' 

« Well,  my  good  fellow,'  said  Nina, 
•  we  must  leave  you  now.  Harry  will 
'ee  about  a  coffin  for  your  poor  mistreas, 


and  whenever  the  funeral  is  to  be,  our 
carriage  will  come  over,  and  we  will  all 
attend.' 

*  Lord  breas  you.  Miss  Gordon  !     Dat 
ar  too  good  on  ye  I     Mj  heart's  beeo 
most  broke  tinking  nobod j  cared  for  nxj 
poor  young  mistress  !  you'a  too  good,  dai 
you  is ! '    Then,  drawing  near  to  her, 
and  sinking  his  voice,  he  said,  '  'Boot  de 
mourning,  Miss  Nina ;  he  an*t  no  'county 
you  know — body  can  see  how  it  ia  vith 
him  very  plain.     But  missis  waa  a  Pej- 
ton,  you  know  ;  and  I's  a  Peyton,  too. 
I  naturally  feels  a  'sponsibility  be  couldn't 
be  'spected  fur  to.     I's  took  de  ribbons 
off  of  Miss  Fanny's  bonnet,  and  done  the 
best  I  could,  trimming  it  up  with  black 
crape  what  Milly  gave  me  ;  and  I'a  got 
a  band  of  black  crape  on  master  Teddj'a 
hat ;  and  I  'lowed  to  put  one  on  mine, 
but  there  wasn't  quite  enough.     Yon 
know,  missis,  old  family  servants  always 
wars  mourning.  If  missis  just  be  pleased 
to  look  over  my  work  !     Now,  dia  yer  is 
Miss  Fanny's  bonnet    You  know  I  cant 
be  spected  for  to  make  it  like  a  milliner.' 

*  They  are  very  well  indeed,  uncle 
Tiff.' 

'  Perhaps,  Miss  Nina,  you  can  kind  of 
touch  it  over.' 

'  0,  if  you  like,  uncle  Tiff,  I'll  take 
them  all  home,  and  do  them  for  yoo.' 

'  The  Lord  bless  yov,  Miss  Guerdon  f 
Dat  ar  was  just  what  I  wanted,  but  was 
most  'fhud  to  ask  you.  Some  gay  yonng 
ladies  doesn't  like  to  handle  black  !' 

'  Ah  !  uncle  Tiff  I've  no  fears  of  that 
sort;  so  put  it  in  the  waggon,  and  let 
Milly  take  it  home.' 

So  saying,  she  turned  and  passed  out 
of  the  door  where  Harry  was  standing, 
holding  the  horses.  A  third  party  might 
have  seen,  by  the  keen,  rapid  glance 
with  which  his  eye  rested  upon  Clayton, 
that  he  was  measuring  the  future  proba- 
bility which  might  make  him  the  arbiter 
of  his  own  destiny— the  disposer  of  all 
that  was  dear  to  him  in  life.  Aa  for 
Nina,  although  the  day  before  a  thou- 
sand fancies  and  coquetries  would  have 
coloured  the  manner  of  her  meeting  with 
Clayton,  yet  now  she  was  so  impressed 
by  what  she  had  witnessed,  that  she 
scarcely  appeared  to  know  that  she  had 
met  him.  She  placed  her  pretty  foot  on 
his  hand,  and  let  him  lift  her  on  to  the 
saddle,  scarcely  noticing  the  act,  except 
by  a  serious,  graceful  inclination  of  her 
head.  One  great  reason  of  the  ascend- 
ancy which  Clayton  had  thus  iotx  gained 
over  her  was,  that  his  nature,  so  quiet, 
speculative,  and  undemonstrative,  always 
left  her  such  perfeot^esfy  to  fidlow 
the  more  varying  —'  Mlt  Bi*.  osMk  A 
man  of  a  diflfe'' 
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sought  to  awoke  her  out  of  the  trance — 
would  have  remarked  ou  her  abstracted 
manner,  or  rallied  her  on  her  silence. 
Clayton  merely  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  quietly  by  her  side,  while  Harry, 
passing  on  before  them,  was  soon  out  of 

Bight." 

The  whole  progress  of  Nina's  cha- 
jracter  firom  this  tune  forward  is  such 
as  to  make  us  fully  pardon  her  for- 
mer vulgar  levities.  Her  conduct  to 
her  slaves,  when  they  are  overwhelm- 
ed by  the  visitation  of  cholera,  is  truly 
feminine  and  noble,  and  her  own  last 
hours  awaken  our  softest  emotions. 
The  night  walking  on  with  silent 
and  solemn  footsteps,  and  the  ca- 
dence of  soft  showers  upon  the  mur- 
muring leaves  without,  while  inside 
the  chamber  the  appointed  bride  is 
dying,  form  a  picture  in  which  there 
is  true  harmony,  both  of  thought  and 
colouring.  A  punter  might  tell  us 
the  tale  upon  nis  canvass,  even  to 
the  sound  of  the  rain-droi>s  upon  the 
leaves  ;— and  to  inquire  if  the  writ- 
ten picture  could  be  so  delineated  as 
to  be  understood  without  the  aid  of 
narrative,  is  perhaps  as  severe, 
though  just,  a  criterion  as  could 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  Yet 
even  here  we  trace  the  progress  of 
Mrs  Stowe*s  great  dilemma.  The 
pestilence  being,  for  reasons  which 
we  have  above  assigned,  substituted 
for  the  servile  insurrection^  and  by 
this  means  Dred's  prophecies  being 
une]q)ectedly  fulfill^  the  interest  of 
the  story  is  necessarily  invested  in  the 
development  of  Nina  s  better  charac- 
ter, and  the  nathos  of  her  dying 
hours.  But  dia  any  one  ever  hear  of 
a  case  of  cholera  progressing  and  ter- 
minating in  the  painless  and  quiet 
maimer  described  Dy  Mrs  Stowef  No 
doubt,  when  the  state  of  collapse  has 
arrived,  the  writhings  and  agonising 
cries  of  the  patient  are  succeeded  by 
the  silent  work  ''  of  death,  that  captor 
and  ddiverer."  But  in  the  absence  of 
any  assurance  in  the  shape  of  a  foot- 
note, that  the  writer  has  witnessed 
or  heard  of  such  a  case  of  cholera, 
we  can  only  trace  in  the  necessity  to 
substitute^  for  a  servile  insurrection, 
that  ijarticular  pestilence — an  after 
necessity  to  transgress  the  rules  of 
art  bv  representing  a  death-scene  out 
of  all  nature  considered  in  connection 
with  the  particular  cause  of  death. 


As  a  little  girl  naively  remarked  to 
ourselves—"  People  don't  die  of  the 
cholera  in  that  noiseless  manner !" 

Little  room  is  left  to  us—and  little 
will  be  enough— to  consider  the  book 
as  the  work  of  a  political  philo- 
sopher. As  such  we  cannot  com- 
mend it.  We  complain  of  its  animus 
and  of  its  teachmg.  In  fact,  Mrs 
Stowe,  being  an  extreme  abolitionist, 
would  convince  her  readers  that  be- 
tween the  triumph  of  her  own  views 
and  the  predominance  of  the  slave 
party  there  is  no  choice.  Hence  the 
climax  of  Edward  Clayton's  career, 
and  hence  his  father^s  judgment — 
'*  The  power  of  the  master  must 
be  absolute  to  render  the  sub- 
mission op  the  slave  perfect." 
What  Mrs  Stowe  desires  to  impress 
upon  us — ^but  what  we  are  not  con- 
vmced  of— is,  that  nothing  can  be 
done  towards  the  nutigation  of  sla^ 
very.  Our  surprise,  however,  that 
upon  a  question  which  she  has  made 
so  peculiarlv  her  own,  she  has  thrown 
so  small  a  light,  was  lessened  when 
we  read  the  following  passage  : — 
"  Of  course,"  said  Clayton,  "  a  marCi 
notions  on  mch  a  subject  must  be 
CRUDE ;  but  it  occurred  to  me  first 

to  ENDEAVOUR  TO  EXCITE  THE  PUB- 
LIC MIND  on  the  injustice  of  the  pre- 
sent dave  law,  with  a  view  to  altering 
itr  Exactly.  This  was  the  object 
effected  by  UnoU  Tom ;  and  now 
that,  with  the  view  of  turning  it  to 
account,  Dred  lies  before  us^  we  see 
all  the  svmptoms  of  the  original  cru- 
dity, because  Clayton  is  thwarted 
in  his  attempt  to  educate  his  slaves — 
because  the  effort  of  an  individual 
to  act  contrary  to  the  law  is  baulked 
by  the  malevolence  of  a  jyrivate 
enemy :  therefore  must  abolition  be 
decr^,  and  we  are  to  summon  the 
furies  of  civil  war.  But  evidently 
the  question  must  be  decided,  not  by 
an  individual— and  certmnly  not  by 
a  Clayton — but  by  the  ledslature 
and  executive  of  America.  Clayton, 
the  lawyer  and  member  of  Congress, 
could  have  done  much  more  to  solve 
it  than  Clayton  the  landed  proprie- 
tor, who  succumbs  without  resist- 
ance to  Tom  (jordon. 

The  question  is  happily  not  an 
EnjB;lish  one,  though  England  is  deepe 
Iv  mterestea  in  its  peaceful  solution, 
rlaiiily  it  is  desirable  that  America 
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should  remain  united,  and  equally  evi- 
dent— to  ourselves  at  least  it  is — that 
she  can  onlj  maintain  her  unity  by  ar- 
resting the  progress  of  slaTery.  This 
is  the^V«f  toing  which  must  be  done ; 
and  in  order  to  effect  iL  two  more  are 
essential :  the  strengtnening  of  the 
arm  of  the  executive,  and  the  allaying 
of  that  bitter  spirit  which  Mrs  Stowe 
would  keep  alive.  Guided  by  the 
lights  of  her  wisest  statesmen — of 
the  ancients  and  sages  of  her  history 
— America  should  revert  to  the  law 
which  forbade  the  incorporation  of 
new  slave  States  in  her  system.  Serf- 
dom should  then  supplant  slavery. 
The  trade  should  be  abolished,  the 
slaves  become  inseparable  from  the 
land,  and  so  themastei^s  interest  made 
one  with  theirs.  Thus  made  insepar- 
able from  the  land,  ihry  should  form 
the  peculiar  care  of  the  State  execu- 
tive. They  should  be  the  peculiar  care, 
also,  we  think,  of  the  Qovemment 
of  America— of  the  federal  executive 
as  much  as  of  the  executive  of  the 
"State.-  Why  should  not  a  com- 
mission  be  issued  firom  time  to  time 
— we  mean  a  commission  from  the 
President — for  thedoing  of  justice  to 
the  sUve  population  ?  Nay— admit- 
ting the  impossibilit}r  of  preventing 
over-severity  of  punishment  when 
hastily— though  justly  perhaps— ad- 
ministered, why  should  not  the  in- 
strument of  correction  be  prescribed, 
and  the  number  of  lashes  umited  for 
the  more  formal  occasions  of  chastise- 
ment? These  are  hints— we  mean 
them  for  no  more.  The  practicability 
of  such  suggestions  nests,  first,  upon 
the  generalrecognition  or  the  evu  of 
slavery  j  and,  second,  on  the  purity  of 
the  ermme  of  America  and  the  sharp- 
ness of  her  civil  sword.  On  the 
abatement  of  party-spirit  and  the 
nourishment  of  patriotism  depends 
mainly  the  first  of  these  questions. 
Slaveiy  will  not  be  recognised  as  an 
evil  to  the  commonw^th  by  men 
who  have  lost  all  sympathy  with  a 
moiety  of  the  commonwealth.  Even 
Mrs  Stowe  admits  that  the  desire  to 
abolish  it  is  not  absent  in  the  South. 
We  recommend  her  to  reason  on  the 
question,  but  so  as  we  can  read  her 
reasoning.  We  advise  her  by  all 
means  luso  to  appeal  to  American 


hearts  (which  she  is  aUe  to  do),  but 
not  to  fan  the  flame  c^  American 
passions.  We  have  judged  her  as 
"  a  mond  artist*  and  found  her  por- 
traits disfigurea  and  her  picture  in- 
congruous. Would  she  achiere  the 
highest  aim  of  an  artist — to  imptreas 
upon  us  the  unity  of  his  desi^  and 
the  puritjT  and  simplici^  of  hia  taate 
— let  her  imitate  the  skilL  as  perhaps 
she  could  rival  the  patnoa.  of  the 
following  beautiful  poem  of  ner  own 
countryman  : — 

"  The  slaver  on  the  broad  lagoon 
Lay  moored,  with  idle  sail ; 
He  waited  for  the  rising  moon 
And  for  the  erening  gale. 

Under  the  shore  his  boat  was  tied. 

And  all  her  listless  crew 
Watched  the  grey  aUigaton  slide 

Into  the  stiii  bayou. 

Odours  of  orange-flowers  and  qiioe 
Reached  them  from  time  to  time. 

Like  airs  that  breathe  from  Paradiaa 
Upon  a  world  of  crime. 

The  planter,  under  his  roof  of  thatch. 

Smoked  thoughtfully  and  slow  ; 
The  slaver^s  thumb  was  on  the  latch — 

He  seemed  in  haste  to  %o. 

He  said,  *  My  ship  at  anchor  rides 

In  yonder  broaa  lagoon  ; 
I  only  wait  the  eFoninig  tides. 

And  the  rising  of  the  moon.' 

Before  them,  with  her  &oe  nprsiaed. 

In  timid  attitude. 
Like  one  half-curious,  half-amaxed, 

A  quadroon  maiden  stood. 

Her  eyes  were  like  a  falcon's,  grey. 
Her  arms  and  neck  were  bare. 

No  garment  she  wore,  save  a  kirtle  gay. 
And  her  own  long  raven  hair. 

On  her  lips  there  played  a  smile 

As  holy,  meek,  and  faint. 
As  li(^ts  in  some  cathedral  aisle 

The  features  of  a  saint. 

*  The  soil  is  barren— the  farm  is  old,' 

The  thouffhtfU  planter  said ; 
Then  looked  upon  the  slaver^s  gold. 

And  then  upon  the  maid. 
His  heart  within  him  was  at  strife 

With  such  aocursM  gains  ; 
For  he  knew  whose  passions  gave  her  life. 

Whose  blood  ran  in  her  reins. 
But  the  voice  of  nature  was  too  weak. 

He  took  the  glittering  gold  1 
Then  pale  as  death  grew  the  ouiden's 
cheek. 

Her  hands  as  icy  cold. 
The  slarer  led  her  from  the  door. 

He  led  her  by  the  hand. 
To  be  his  slave  and  paramour 

In  a  strange  and  distant  land." 
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THE  ENGLISH  ECCLESIASTICAL  C0UBT8. 


We  are  tempted  to  exclaim  of 
the  English  Ecclesiastical  Courts — 
what  has  been  often  said  of  the 
Church  they  belong  to— that  some 
divinity  must  he(&e  about  their 
cause,  so  deadly  have  been  the 
assaults  they  have  sustained,  so 
apparently  desperate  the  diseases 
they  continue  to  survive.  The  differ- 
ence is,  that  while  the  abuses  of  the 
Church  are  overbalanced  by  the 
g^eral  conviction  of  her  many  and 
priceless  advantages,  the  Courts, 
universally  condemned,  continue  to 
drag  along  a  dishonoured  existence 
from  the  yet  greater  aversion  which 
is  due  to  the  substitutes  proposed  in 
their  place.  It  is  not  in  this  in- 
stance that  '*  we  fear  the  ills  we  have, 
rather  than  rush  on  others  that  we 
know  not  of."  So  conservative  a 
tnntaiiient,  indeed,  seldom  checks 
the  progress  of  modem  leyg;ialation. 
But  reformers  of  ecclesiastical  juris- 
prudence have  hitherto  so  managed 
a  cause  universally  popular,  as  to 
make  their  supporters  palpaoly  feel 
that  the  remedy  is  worse  than  the 
disease.  The  patient  public,  there- 
fore, goes  on  grumbling  and  bearing, 
only  oecoming  more  hopeless  and 
passive  as  another  and  another  still 
succeeds  in  the  doomed  procession  of 
ill-considered  or  interested  reforms. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  in  some 
quarters  to  charge  the  failure  of 
every  successive  measure  on  the 
opposition  of  the  Church  and  the 
practitioners  in  Doctors'  Commons. 
Ko  char^  we  believe,  was  ever 
more  uigust  What  interest  the 
C^iurch  can  have  in  preserving 
abuses  from  which  she  is  nerself  the 
principtd  sufferer,  it  passes  an  ordi- 
nary mind  to  coiyecture.  The  ap- 
pointments in  the  patronage  of  her 
prelates  are  too  few,  or  too  unim- 
portant, to  outweigh  the  general 
reeling  of  the  clergy,  which  is  noto- 
riously in  favour  of  a  reform.  The 
complaint  of  almost  every  clergy- 
man you  meet  with  is,  that  the 
church   courts    are   wholly  inade- 

Suate  to  their  proper  ends;  that 
J    the  cost    and  uncertainty  of 


their  process,  they  corrupt  instead 
of  administering  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline, vexing  the  hard-working 
parish  priest  at  the  instigation  of 
some  ill-conditioned  schismatic,  and 
enabling  the  "  criminous  clerk "  to 
retain  the  benefice  or  dignity  which 
he  dis^uces,  in  spite  of  eveiy  effort 
of  the  bishop  to  remove  him. 

Neither  do  we  believe  the  intel- 
ligent and  valuable  profession  con- 
nected with  Doctors  Commons  to 
be  so  deeply  enamoured  of  the  cu- 
rious and  antiquated  mysteries  of 
their  craft,  or  so  far  behind  the  rest 
of  the  community  in  the  race  of 
1^^  reform,  as  not  to  desire  the 
removal  of  every  proved  abuse  in 
the  courts  where  they  practise.  We 
have  often,  however,  the  duty  of 
remarking  that  it  is  one  thing  to 
reform  and  another  to  desteoy. 
Neither  the  Church  nor  the  doctors 
and  proctors  can  patiently  allow 
their  whole  system  and  convictions 
to  be  sacrificed  to  a  theory  or  a  job ; 
and  such,  we  fear,  has  been  too  often 
the  real  nature  of  measures  intro- 
duced under  the  captivating  character 
of  a  reform  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 

To  understand  the  genuine  bear- 
ings of  a  question  which  will  in 
all  probability  en{;age  a  leading 
share  of  attention  m  the  approach- 
ing session  of  Parliament,  we  must 
bnefly  review  the  origin  and  extent 
of  the  several  branches  of  jurispru- 
dence that  will  have  to  be  d^t  with. 

The  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  has 
descended  to  the  Church  of  England, 
with  litUe  alteration,  from  the  perioa 
before  the  Reformation.  The  pecu- 
liar feature  of  that  gigantic  move- 
ment^ as  there  carried  out,  was  the 
reform,  not  the  abolition,  of  existing 
institutions.  With  the  episcopsd 
succession  was  preserved  all  tnat 
was  possible  of  its  ancient  power 
and  authority,  and  accordingly  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  were  continued 
on  their  former  footing,  save  that 
the  Crown  was  substituted  for  the 
Pope  as  the  appeal  in  the  last 
resort,  and  all  laws  and  precedents 
were  dedared  invalid  which  should 
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militate  against  the  royal  supremacy, 
or  the  laws  and  usage  of  the  realm. 
With  these  two  grand  limitations, 
the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  were  left 
in  the  exercise  of  their  ancient  juris- 
diction, and  continued  to  administer 
the  received  laws  and  discipline  of 
the  Church,  which  comprehended 
both  the  civil  and  canon  law  of 
Rome,  and  even  such  papal  decrees 
as  h^  been  received  in  England, 
and  were  not  invalidated  by  the 
general  provisoes  before  named. 

It  was  designed,  indeed,  to  effect 
a  complete  revision  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical law  and  jurisdiction.  For 
thispurpose  commissions  were  issued 
bv  Henry  VIIL  and  Edward  VI.  to 
the  most  learned  divines,  civilians, 
and  common  lawyers  of  the  day. 
The  result  of  their  labours  (in  which 
a  leacUng  share  was  taken  by  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer)  was  the  well-known 
code  entitled  "  Reformatio  LegumEc- 
clesiastUwrumr  This  elaborate  com- 
pilation would  certaiuly  have  become 
the  law  of  the  laud  but  for  the  im- 
timely  death  of  Edward,  who  was 
prepsured  to  go  all  le^hs  in  the  cause 
of  the  Protestant  Keformation.  It 
was  regarded  with  other  eyes  by 
Elizabeih  and  her  legislature. 

The  spiritual  courts,  deprived  of 
their  forei^  appeal,  and  to  a  great 
extent  of  tneir  power  of  persecuting, 
had  lost  much  of  their  terror  in  the 
eyes  of  the  laity.  Comparatively  few 
of  that  class  could  now  expect  to 
make  personal  acquaintance  with 
their  dim  mysterious  recesses.  The 
ravenous  b^t  which  had  glutted 
itself  with  Protestant  blo(m,  lay 
smitten  by  a  powerful  arm,  and 
might  be  left  to  die  in  its  den.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  new  ecclesiasti- 
cal code  was  a  vigorous  measure  of 
genuine  Protestant  cimrch  discipline, 
standing  sharply  out  in  high  dabo- 
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rate  relief,  and  dealing,  withnogcntie 
hand,  condign  justice  on  offenderSy 
lay  as  well  as  clericaL  If  our  readezs 
have  the  curiosi^  to  consult  the  laat 
edition  byDr  C^urdwell,  printed  at 
the  Oxford  Clarendon  Press  in  1850, 
and  constituting  a  goodly  octaTO  of 
344  paces,  they  will  there  find  di»- 
tributei  under  fifty  titles,  a   cata- 
logue  01  religious  dogmata^  aceom* 
panied   by  penalties   upon    bero^, 
olasphemy,*    idolatiy,    defnniatioii» 
adtuteri/ff  and  other  immoralitiea, 
enough  to  make  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament  quake  in  their  honoorable 
and  right  honourable  shoes.     More- 
over, the   process   of   ecclesiastkal 
censures— happily  known  to  few — im 
there  revealed  with  a  terrible  distinct- 
ness, inviting  the  reader,  amid  shiv^- 
ings  which  even  Sir  John  Speke's 
elegant  Latinity  cannot  control,  to 
contemplate  the  amendment  of  ha 
soul's  health,  not  only  by  suspensiaii 
and  excommunication  from  the  sacred 
mysteries,  but  by  the  more  mundane 
expedients  ofperpetual  impriwnnunt 
and  exile,    Furtner,  the  withholding 
of  tithes  and  the  alienation  of  chnrdi 
goods  were  dealt  with  by  this  un- 
compromising measure  in  a   spirit 
that  could  not  but  prove  odious  in  the 
extreme  to  the  numerous  class  of  Pro- 
testants, who  have  always  considered 
the  appropriation  of  '*  surplus  chun^ 
revenues —to  adopt  the  euphuism 
of  a  later  day— one  of  the  most  valu- 
able prerogatives  of  civil  and  religi- 
ous hberty.    Lastly,  the  queen  her- 
self was  notoriouslv  in<li^ant  at  all 
legislation  on    ecclesiastical    affain 
that  did  not  emanate  from  her  owi 
most  roval  authority. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  whidi 
we  forbear  to  touch  upon,  it  excites 
but  little  surprise  that  a  Church 
Discipline  Bill  of  these  portentous 
dimensions  was  unable  to  pass  in 


*  Blasphemy  is  designed  to  be  tbe  utterance  of  any  reproach  (contUium)  apoa 
Qod  or  the  things  pertaining  to  tbe  Divine  Majesty,  whether  from  a  fixed  contempt, 
vel  fervtteente  furoris  impetu,  and  is  to  be  pmiished  as  heresy  by  excommunication, 
and  delivery  to  the  secular  arm. 

f  "  Laicus  adulterii  damnatus  uzori  bus  dotem  restituito ;  deinde  bonorum  uni- 
versorum  dimidtam  partem  eidem  uxori  concedito.  Prsterea,  vel  in  perpetnam 
exilium  ito,  vel  »tem»  carceris  custodise  mancipotor.** — De  Atfuiieriisn  cap.  Z,  p.  60. 
So  also,  by  cap.  4,  wives  offending  in  the  same  manner  are  to  forfeit  iJl  daioi  to 
their  own  or  their  husbands'  property,  and  be  sent  into  perpetual  exile,  or  <»usigB6d 
^  a  dungeon  for  life  1 
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Parliament;  and  aa  honest  Stiype 
lu^briouslv  remarks,  ^'all  that  good 
pains  is  lost  and  fallen  to  the 
ground." 

With  this  failure  under  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  design  of  a  thorough 
reform  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion seems  to  have  been  laid  aside. 
Public  attention  was  engrossed  bj 
the  Ck>urt8  of  High  Commission  and 
Star  Chamber,  where  the  Stuarts 
began  to  push  the  newly-acquired 
prerogative  to  an  extent  that  went 
far  to  disgust  the  nation  with  that 
great  instrument  of  the  Reformation. 
On  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy 
and  the  church,  security  was  taken 
by  the  Legislature  against  the  re- 
petition of  these  excesses  on  the  part 
of  the  Regale.  By  the  repeal  of  the 
clause  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  statute, 
which  had  authorised  the  extraordi- 
nary tribunals  complained  of,  the  spi- 
ritual jurisdiction  was  reduced  to  its 
ancient  and  constitutional  channels. 
Other  reforms  would  probably  have 
followed^  could  the  ruritans  have 
been  satisfied  with  any  terms  of  con- 
formity which  it  was  possible  for  the 
bishops  to  concede.  But  while  the 
canons,  Liturey,  and  whole  discipline 
of  the  Church  were  the  subjects  of 
discussion  and  complaint,  there  was 
little  time  to  consider  uie  state  of 
the  court  in  which  its  laws  were 
enforced  At  the  Revolution,  an 
ill-considered  attempt  was  maae  to 
surprise  the  Church  and  the  country 
into  a  latitudinarian  comprehension, 
upon  the  failure  of  which  nothing 
was  cared  for  but  protection  to  the 
Nonconformists,  who  now  assumed 
a  permanent  position  without  the 
pale  of  the  Establishment  By  the 
Toleration  Acts  a  lam  portion  of 
the  nation  was  practicafly  withdrawn 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  which  were  then  idlowed 
to  prolong  a  crippled  and  suspected 
existence,  till  they  should  encounter 
the  scrutmy  of  some  more  competent 
or  more  ruthless  reformers. 

The  next  blow  was  inflicted  by  the 
statute  63  Geo.  UL  cap.  127.  The 
onlv  means  which  the  f^nritual  judge 
had  hitherto  possessed  of  enforcing 
citation,  process,  or  sentence,  was  by 
proceeding  to  excommunicate  the 
recusant  party,  after  which  he  was 
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not  only  excluded  from  all  spiritual 
privileges,  but  involved  in  temporal 
punishments  of  no  little  severi^. 
An  excommunicated  person  was  dis* 
abled  from  ^ving  evidence  or  main- 
taining a  smt  in  the  courts  of  law, 
from  making  a  will,  and  from  admin- 
istering to  the  effects  of  another.  In 
addition  to  ail  which,  on  the  sentence 
being  certified  to  the  king  in  Chan- 
cery, a  suit  de  excommunicato  capi- 
endo was  issued,  under  which  the 
delinauent  was  arrested,  and  con- 
signed to  priaon  till  aosolved  by 
the  ecclesiastical  tribunal 

This  tremendous  censure  being,  as 
we  have  said,  the  only  weapon  which 
the  spiritual  judge  could  wield 
i^;ainst  a  defendant  who  should  per- 
sist in  disregarding  his  affectionate 
admonitions  for  his  soul's  health,  it 
was  often  brought  into  play  upon 
suits  for  tithes,  church-rates,  Easter 
due&  and  other  temporal  accidents 
of  the  spiritual  function.  By  the 
statute  referred  to,  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  were  restrained  from  giving 
sentence  of  excommunication  against 
the  recalcitrant  party  in  suits  of  this 
kind,  and  directed  instead  to  pro- 
nounce him  conhim<iciou8f  on  the 
signification  of  which  to  the  king  in 
Chancery,  a  suit  was  authorised  de 
cotUtimace  capiendo,  similar  to  the 
old  one  de  excommunicato,  and  the 
delinquent  was  to  be  imprit&iied  as 
before,  till  he  should  have  purged  his 
contempt  by  obeying  the  court  and 
dischar^g  the  costs.  The  statute 
provided  fiurther  that  small  tithes  and 
church-rates  mi^t  be  recovered  be- 
fore justices,  thus  aj^ain  practically 
withorawing  a  considerable  amount 
of  litigationfrom  the  spiritual  courts ; 
and  mially,  it  enacted  that  in  cases 
where  these  courts  were  still  autho- 
rised to  pronounce  sentence  of  ex- 
communication— that  is  to  say,  as  a 
spiritual  censure  for  an  offence  of 
ecclesiastical  cognisance — the  sen- 
tence should  be  attended  by  no  civil 
penalty  or  incapacity,  beyond  six 
months'  imprisonment  under  the  suit 
de  excommunicato  capiendo.  This 
last  enactment,  obviously  dictated  by 
jealousy  of  the  spiritual  tribunal  as 
much  as  by  concern  for  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  rendered  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal oourts  absolutely  powerless  in  the 
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of  men— the  spiritualty  and  the  tern-    of  "  peculiar  jurindictionB,*  muij  of 


poralty — apphes  the  word  ecclesiasti- 
cal, indifferently  with  spiritual,  to  all 
which  appertains  to  the  fonner.* 

To  proceed,  then,  to  the  courts  in 
which  this  jurisdiction  \a  exercised 
in  England  They  are  primarily  of 
two  kinds:  the  Bishop's  or  ComU- 
tory  Court  (as  it  is  termed)  in  every 
diocese,  and  the  Archbishop's  or 
Prerogative  Court  of  the  province ; 
to  which  the  supremacy  of  tne  Crown 
adds  a  third,  as  the  Court  of  ultimate 
Appeal. 

It  being  inherent  in  the  bishop^s 
office  to  admonish  and  correct  his 
flock,  jurisdiction  cannot  be  denied 
him  in  a  legally  established  Episcoj)al 
Church  without  subverting  the  twiV 
cMe  of  its  alliance  with  the  State. 
Tne  particular  Church  of  England, 
again,  being  constituted  in  two  pro- 
vinces, in  each  of  which  the  bishop 
owe  canonical  obedience  to  their 
archbishop,  the  latter  also  must  be 
emiyowered  to  exercise  a  metrapoli- 
tarit  jurisdiction,  to  correct  the  bisnops 
themselves,  and  receive  appeals  from 
their  judgments.  The  Diocesan  Court 
is  essential  to  the  assertion  of  the 
scriptural  institution  of  episcopacy  ; 
the  Fi'ovincial  to  the  ancient  canoni- 
cal constitution  of  the  Churchy  and 
the  EoucU  (at  present  consisting  of 
the  JucUcial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council)  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
Crown.  These,  then,  are  the  normal 
and  only  necessary  courts  in  the  Eng- 
lish ecclesiastical  constitution. 

One  of  the  abuses  of  the  Papacy, 
however,  was  to  multiply  inferior  ju- 
risdictions, on  the  principle,  we  sup- 
pose, of  divide  et  impera.  This  was 
effected  sometimes  by  the  grant  of  ju- 
risdiction to  subordinate  dignitaries, 
with  an  appeal  to  the  bishop,  or  more 
often  by  the  exemption  of  monasteries, 
chapters,  and  colleges  from  the  dio- 


whic&,  on  the  Bupprension  of  the 
monasteries,  paasea  to  the  Crorwi, 
and  were  convey^ed  to  itsrapttdoos 
grantees,  along  with  the  property  rf 
the  original  holders.  It  is  not  ufi- 
common  at  the  present  day  to  fiad 
the  '*  court  ecclesiastical  *"  of  wm 
ancient  prebendal  stall  appended,  like 
a  court  leet,  to  the  manors  whicb 
have  become  the  private  inheritance 
of  a  lay  proprietor.  Others  are  ap- 
purtenant to  deaneries^  archdeaoon- 
ries,  and  inferior  dignities,  and  are 
sometimes  devolved,  in  like  man- 
ner, to  the  lessees  of  their  estatea 
The  total  number  of  courte  thns 
claiming  ecclesiastical  jurisdi^^mu 
and  entitled  to  issue  ecclesiastical 
process,  is  said  to  exceed  three  hun- 
dred. Many  of  these,  however,  arc 
merely  nominal;  otherslimited  in  their 
jurisdiction  to  ^rhaps  a  single  coun- 
try parish ;  while  almost  all  are  sub- 
ject, if  not  to  the  Diocesan,  yet  to  the 
Provincial  Court,  which  piacticaUy 
leads  to  the  great  mass  or  litigation 
being  carried  to  the  superior  juris- 
diction. 

The  papal  authorities  were  equally 
active  m  enlarging  the  subject-mat- 
ters of  the  ecclesiastical  iunsdiction. 
Originally  granted  in  aid  of  the  pas- 
torsd  authority,  and  designed  (as  the 
language  of  its  process  still  mns) 
"  for  the  soul's  health  "  of  the  party 
proceeded  apinst,  it  was  quickly  ex- 
tended, by  their  exaggerate  views  of 
pastoral  rights,  to  all  that  even  inci- 
dentally  affected  reli^on  or  morak 
Both  jus  and  jurisdictio  were  thus 
claimed  for  the  spiritual  tribunal  over 
almost  every  act  of  a  man's  life,  since 
there  was  hardly  anv  that  could  not 
be  alleged  to  mvolve  his  "  soul's 
healtk*^  Esjiecially  that  last  aivi 
most  deeply  interesting  act  of  this 
mortal  coil— the  dispHOsition  of  jno- 
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all  testaments  and  administrations. 
Marriage^  again,  as  a  aacrament  of 
the  church,  though  involving  im- 
portant civil  rights  of  status  and 
inheritance,  fell,  doubtless  more  ap- 
propriately, witiiin  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction.  These^  toother  with 
the  temporal  rights  involved  in  ques- 
tions of  ecclesiastical  patronage, 
tithes,  and  church-rates,  remainea 
among  the  subjects  of  spiritual  cog- 
nisance^  though  not  without  a  jeal- 
ous vi^lance  being  exercised  on  the 
part  of  the  courts  at  Westminster,  by 
means  of  mandamus  and  prohibition. 
The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  as  soon 
as  the  supremacy  of  the  temporal 
legislature  and  the  common -law 
courts  was  once  established,  it  be- 
came a  question  of  convenience,  more 
than  of  principle,  how  much  should 
be  left  to  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal 
The  grand  point  was  gained,  in  the 
recognition  of  the  national  in  place 
of  a  foreign  authority*  and  thus, 
though  the  number  of  tne  ecclesias- 
tical tribunals  seemed  peculiarly 
objectionable  in  testamentary  mat- 
ters, yet  as  they  were  now,  m  fact, 
not  less  the  king's  courts  than  the 
temporal  ones,  the  Legislature  was 
content  to  leave  in  their  hands  a 
jurisdiction  of  which  no  one  has  ever 
proposed  a  more  satisfactory  disposi- 
tion. 

A  more  substantial  cause  of  com- 
plaint has  been  the  intricacy  and 
expense  attending  the  ecclesiastical 
process.  Originally  based,  like  the 
Scottish  jurisprudence,  on  the  civil 
law.  these  courts  became  committed, 
in  tne  growth  of  the  Papacy,  to  the 
canon  law  and  other  systems  of 
foreign  origin,  utterly  odious  to  the 
spirit  of  English  jiuisprudence.  Re- 
moved, too^  from  the  eye  of  the  na- 
tional Legislature,  and  administered 
by  a  close  corporation  of  advocates 
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the  realm,  has  long  been,  without  a 
question,  the  most  pressing  requisite 
in  any  practical  reform. 

Anotner  favourite  ^evance  is  the 
incompetencv  of  the  judges  presiding 
in  many  of  these  court&  At  Doctors^ 
Commons,  where  the  Provincial 
Court  of  Canterbury  and  the  Dio- 
cesan Court  of  London  are  held,  this 
complaint  can  have  but  little,  if  any, 
foundation.  The  College  of  Advo- 
cates there  supplies  a  Bar  in  M 
respects  competent  for  its  duties; 
ana  the  judges  appointed  bv  the 
Archbishop  and  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don respectively,  being  always  taken 
from  the  leading  members  of  this 
profession,  are  not  inferior  in  their 
line  to  the  immaculate  sages  of  West- 
minster HalL  The  same  is  certainly 
not  to  be  said  of  the  smaller  province 
of  York,  where  the  Archbishop  is 
without  the  advantage  of  a  regular 
Bar.  His  court  is  consequently  pre- 
sided over  by  a  judge  selected  on  his 
own  private  responsibility,  and  who, 
however  competent  in  fact,  cannot 
therefore  previously  enjoy  tne  confi- 
dence of  the  public.  The  practising 
advocates  at  York  also  are  only  such 
members  of  the  Common-Law  Bax 
as  will  be  content  to  reside  in  a  pro- 
vincial city.  In  the  numerous  in- 
ferior courts,  the  defect  in  the  judges 
is  still  more  apparent.  It  is  true 
that  many  bishops  appoint  leading 
advocates  from  Doctors'  Commons 
as  their  chancellors,  and  others  are 
brought  down  special  as  counsel  in 
important  causes  :  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  chancellors  in  ii^any  dio- 
ceses, and  the  judges  in  the  smaller 
courts,  are  clergymen^  who,  adequate 
as  the^  might  prove  m  the  questions 
of  their  own  profession,  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  satisfy  the  public  in 
matters  affecting  the  laws  of  pro- 
perty. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  much  of  the  practice 
in  these  courts  consists  of  purely  foi> 
mal  business,  which  any  experienced 
clerk  can  conauct ;  and  that  the  more 
important  questions  are  usually  re- 
moved, either  by  appeal  or  by  letter 
of  request,  to  the  Prerogative  Court 
of  the  Archbishop.  In  matters  testa- 
mentary the  latter  is  in  fact  the  com- 
mon resort,  since  no  court  can  issue 
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Srobate  for  property  beyond  its  juris- 
iction ;  whence,  unless  the  whole 
estate  of  the  deceased  be  situate 
within  the  narrow  precinct  of  an  in- 
ferior court,  the  will  is  carried  at 
once  to  the  metropolitan  tribunal 

Having  now  sketched  the  position 
and  general  bearings  of  the  questions 
before  us,  we  are  ready  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  the  latest  reforms 
offered  for  our  acceptance. 

Three  distinct  scnemes  were  intro- 
duced last  session,  from  as  many  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  the  Legislature, 
for  the  reform  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  One  by  the  Solicitor-€rene- 
ral,  on  the  part  of  Her  M^esty*s 
Government :  a  second  by  Sir  Fit*- 
roy  Kelly,  which  may  be  presumed 
to  embody,  along  with  his  great  pro- 
fessional knowkdge,  the  general 
views  of  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
Conservative  party ;  and  a  third  by 
Mr  Collier.  The  last  consisted  of  a 
proposition  to  transfer  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  to  the  su- 
perior Courts  of  Eauity  and  the 
county  courts  —  a  reform  which,  in 
principle,  would  have  taken  us  back 
to  the  policv  of  Justinian.  But  as 
this  proposal  found  but  little  accep- 
tance either  in  Parliament  or  in  the 
profession,  we  may  dismiss  it  for  the 
present  from  our  further  considera- 
tion. 

The  Government  scheme  was  pro- 
pounded in  three  bills :  one  for  the 
removal  of  the  testamentary  juris- 
diction to  a  new  tribunal,  to  be 
erected  under  the  designation  of 
"  Her  Majesty's  Court  of  Probate  ;" 
another  for  a  similar  transfer  of  the 
matrimonial  jurisdiction  to  a  court 
established  for  that  especial  purpose ; 
and  the  third  for  the  reform  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  thus  denuded 
and  reduced  to  the  simple  enforce- 
ment of  church  discipline  upon  the 
clergy.  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  also  contem- 
plated a  similar  withdrawal  of  the  tes- 
tamentary and  matrimonial  jurisdic- 
tions, but  to  be  lodged  in  one  "  new 
court"  established  for  the  purpose. 
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to  the  Govenunent  M^ieme,  whidb 
either  wholly  or  in  part  may  be  coa- 
fidently  expected  to  reappear  in  tiie 
ensuing  session. 

It  was  perhaps  a  misfortime  to  xU 
authors  that  the  portion  which  came 
first  under  the  discussion  of  the 
Le^slature  was  that  on  which  the 
least  amount  of  practical  knowledge 
would  appear  to  nave  been  empkyra, 
and  of  which  its  parliamentaiy  spon- 
sor was  the  least  able  to  expkun  and 
recommend  its  provisions  ; — ^we  mean 
the  bill  moved  by  the  Lord  Chanod- 


lor.  entitled  a  ^'Church  Discipline 
and  Begistiy  Act**    The  drawing  of 
this  measure  is  generally  nnderstood 
to  have  been  left  to  Mr  Archibald  J. 
Stephens,  a  barrister  who  has  dis' 
ting^iish^   himself  by  editing  tbe 
Ecdesiastidd  Statutes,  and  by  some 
uaefiil  oompilationB  on  that  Drancfa 
of  the  law.    The  bill  was  snbmitted 
to  the  English  and  Irish  bishops  id 
the  year  1855 ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  disagreement  that  ensued,  its 
introduction  to  the  Legislature  was 
postponed  till  the  next  year.    It  was 
then  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Lords  by  the  Lord  Chancell(v, 
and  on  the  second  reading  two  re- 
sults became  apparent,  wmeh  were 
more  amusing  to  the  bystanders  than 
creditable  to  the  parties  oonoemed. 
In  the  first  place,  the   noble  and 
learned  lord  who  undertook  to  move 
the  adoption  of  the  bill,  showed  him- 
self very   imperfectly  informed  of 
its  contents ;  and  secondly,  the  rigbt 
reverend  bench,  who  were  natnrallT 
supposed  to  be  the  best  acquainted 
witn  the  subject,  exhibited  a  most  ex- 
traordinary division  upon  its  merits; 
the  tffhoU  of  the  English  bishops, 
without  exception,  sustaining  thdr 
primate  in  a  motion  for  the  unquali- 
fied r^ection  of  the  measure,— and 
the  wnoU  of  the  Irish  prelates,  with 
eaual  unanimity,  supporting  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  the  Grovemment  in 
the  attempt  to  carry  it ! 

Such  a  division  was  perhaps  never 
before  witnessed  among  the  Lordi 
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Sumner  waB  secouded  by  Bishop  Phill- 
potts,  and  sixteen  or  serenteen  Eng- 
lish bishops  followed  the  lead,  voting 
^thout  hesitation  dead  against  the 
Goyemment.  though  the  intelligence 
arrived  in  tne  course  of  the  debate 
that  the  Archbishop  of  York  was  not 
expected  to  live !  On  the  other  lumd. 
the  Irish  Lord  -  Primate  Beresfora 
headed  Bishops  Daly,  Higgins,  and 
another,  fortified  by  a  round-robin 
from  all  their  absent  brethren,  in  a 
zealous  defence  of  the  scheme.  The 
** situation"  was  complete,  when  it 
appeared  in  the  debate  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  did  not  understand  his 
bill,  and  could  not  be  made  to  do  so 
by  all  the  promptings  received  from 
behind  the  Woolsack;  and  farther, 
that  the  Irish  prelates,  in  arnmng 
th^nselves  against  the  whole  of  the 
English  bencn^  were  influenced  by  a 
desire  to  perfect  the  union  between 
the  two  cnurches  ! !  The  opposition 
almost  walked  over  the  course.  Poor 
Lord  Cranworth  was  demolished  by 
the  Bishops  of  Exeter  and  Oxford. 
The  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  sat  looking 
unutterable  disgust  at  the  Episcopa- 
lian doctrines  successively  enounced 
by  the  prelates,  was  prudently  gagged 
by  his  colleagues.  Lord  Granville 
made  a  good-natured  effort  to  show 
himself  as  ignorant  of  the  subject  as 
the  Lord  Clmncellor,  and  Lord  Har- 
rowby  came  to  his  assistance  with 
almost  as  much  vigour  and  intelli- 
gence as  might  have  been  contributed 
by  his  grandmother.  Lord  Derby, 
who  had  come  down  ''open  to  reason, 
and  really  inclined  to  support  the  bill 
rather  than  otherwise,  was  convinced 
by  the  opposition ;— and  the  fate  of 
one  part  of  the  Government  reforms 
was  irrevocably  sealed. 

We  must  refer  to  the  debate  for 
the  conclusive  arguments  which  led 
to  the  rejection  of  this  bill; — we 
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can  only  here  state  its  ^neraJ  object 
It  proposed  to  abohsh  all  exist- 
ing ecclesiastical  courts  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Ireland,  and  in  Ueu  of 
them  to  establish  one  court  in  everv 
diocese  (of  which  the  bishop  himself 
should  be  thejndge),  with  an  appeal  as 
at  present  to  the  provincial  court  of 
the  Archbishop.  For  the  assistance 
of  the  bishops  in  their  judicial  func- 
tionsj  six  chancellors  were  to  be 
appomted  for  England  and  Ireland, 
bem^  barristers  or  advocates ;  such 
appointments  to  be  made  by  the 
archbishops  of  Canterbury,  York, 
Armagh,  and  Dublin,  with  the  Bishop 
of  Lonaon,  jointly,  but  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
No  trial  or  hearing  in  the  diocesan 
court  was  to  take  pXetce  without  the 
presence  of  one  of  these  chancellors. 
The  same  rule  was  probably  intended 
to  apply  to  the  provincial  court  of 
the  archbishop,  though  we  do  not 
find  any  express  enactment  to  this 
efiect  The  chancellors  were  to  sit 
also  in  London  and  Dublin  at  cham- 
bers, to  frame  rules  for  uniform  pro- 
cedure in  the  several  courts,  as  also 
forms  of  ecclesiastical  instruments 
and  licences ;  all  of  which  were  to  be 
issued  from,  and  be  registered  in  one 
central  registry  for  England  at  Lon-* 
don,  and  one  for  Ireland  at  Dublin. 
This  last  regulation  was  extended 
to  the  licences  and  institutions  of 
the  clergy,  and  even  to  marriage 
licences  ;  all  of  which  were  to  issue 
out  of  the  central  registrv  (under  the 
seal  of  the  proper  bishop),  where 
also  the  fees  accruing  on  the  same 
were  to  be  received. 

By  another  provision,  the  five  pre- 
lates who  appointed  the  chancellors 
were  to  be  added  to  the  judicial  com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council,  as  the 
ultimate  court  of  appeal  in  all  eccle- 
siastical Buits.''^ 


*  It  is  a  curious  result  of  our  higgledy-piggledy  style  of  legislation,  that  there  are 
DOW  actually /our  courts  of  ultimate  appc^  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  according  to  tbe 
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It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  some 
portions  of  this  sweeping  measure 
might  be  advantageously  adopted. 
The  abolition  of  ail  ecdedastical 
jurisdiction  but  the  diocesan  and 
the  provincial — ^the  reform  and  sim- 
plification of  the  procedure— the  ap- 
pointment of  competent  judges — and 
the  removal  of  conflicting  or  hetero- 
geneouB  modes  of  proceeding, — are 
improvements  required  not  only  for 
the  discipline  of  the  clergy,  but  for 
the  reform  of  the  testamentary  and 
matrimonial  jurisdiction  also.  These 
advantages,  nowever,  great  as  they 
are,  may  be  purchased  too  dearly. 
The  English  bishops  objected  to  Mr 
Stephens's  bill,  that  it  placed  their 
clei^  and  themselves  m  absolute 
subjection  to  the  lav-chancellors 
appointed  by  the  archbishops — so 
subordinating  diocesan  episoopai^, 
which  the  Church  regards  as  a 
divine  institution,  to  one  which  is 
confessedly  of  human  appointment 
The  Irish  bishops,  on  the  other 
hand,  supported  the  bill,  because  it 
linked  tnem  more  closely  with  the 
larger  and  stronger  Churdi  of  Eng- 
land, and  even  gave  them  power  over 
English  tribunals.  But  tnis  advan- 
tage to  them  was  itself  no  incon- 
siderable objection  with  many  in 
England,  who  are  b^  no  means  dis- 
poned to  put  to  sea  m  the  same  boat 
with  the  Irish  Establishment,  and 
would  count  the  intermeddling  of 
Irish  archbishops  in  En^ish  ap- 
peals but  poorly  compensated  by  the 
extension  of  a  like  privilege  to  their 
own  primates. 

The  clergy  again  objected  with  the 
utmost  reason  to  the  transfer  of  all 
their  licenses  to  a  cenlral  f^eaistry, 
accompanied,  as  the  proposal  was, 
not  only  with  no  remission  of  the 
present  fees,  but  with  an  enactment 
to  saddle  them  for  ever  with  charges 
of  which  the  legality  ia  disputed, 
and  the  amount  in  many  dioceses 
actuflJly  in  course  of  reduction  by  the 
bishops. 
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Finally,  the  lay  pabKe  kamd 
with  astonishment,  that  alter  pn>- 
riding  new  courts  on  an  exteaaife 
scale  for  the  testamentaiy  and  ma- 
trimonial jurisdiction,  nx  leaned 
chancellors  were  still  to  be  appointed 
to  administer  the  residuum  of  eccko- 
astical  jurisprudence  which  ooneena 
the  correction  of  the  clingy-  Advert- 
ing to  the  insignificant  nnmber  of 
such  cases  which  (to  the  credit  of  the 
clergy)  annually  arise  in  England,  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  declared  that  eadi 
of  the  new  judges  would  have  aboot 
one  criminous  derk  and  a  quarter 
to  correct  in  the  course  of  a  twdve- 
montL  Truly  an  onerons  duty  to 
be  compensated  with  a  salary  at 
J^O(K)  p^r  annum ! 

It  was  in  vain  to  ask  the  House  to 
P>  into  committee  on  such  an  absurd- 
ity.   The  axe  was  laid  te  the  root  of 
the  measure  by  this  exposure.   For  by 
no  possible  rearrangement  of  chmaes 
or  fees  could  so  small  an  amount  of 
business  be  made  to  sustain  eith^  a 
court  or  a  bar.    The  present  oourts 
derive  their  revenue  mainly  from  tiie 
testamentary  jurisdiction,  and  if  tiib 
be  withdrawn,  the  administration  of 
church  discipline  must  be  appended 
to  some  other  court,  or  permitted  to 
fall  entirely  into  the  hands  of  cle- 
rical digpitarie&    The  correction  of 
clerks  will  never  (it  is  to  be  hoped] 
supply  either  work  or  the  pay  f<» 
even  one   professional  judge.      Mr 
Stephens,  like  other  reformers,  may 
have  drcHuned  of  providing  a  snug 
birth  for  himself  in  the  bm  he  was 
commisdoned  te  draw ;  but  we  ad- 
vise him  te  turn  his  eyes  in  some 
other  direction.    The  clerical  soO  is 
too  poor  te  reimburse  the  expoisei 
of  legal  high-farming. 

The  Testamenta^  Bill  made  a 
better  start  Being  more  distinctiy 
a  l^;al  question,  and  securing  a  lai^e 
amount  of  professional  support  in 
the  Lower  House,  where  it  was  in- 
troduced,—it  proceeded  through  the 
second  reading   with   success,  ud 


dergfrnan  for  bis  duties,— «nd  it  if  ooooeintble  that  a  di£fereiit  rollng  might  in  ( 
he  finally  laid  down  for  law  ! 

4.  I^AMtlv,  the  High  Court  ofDelegates,  for  wluch  the  judicial  oommittae 
BuUtitutcd  in  Kngland,  atiU  continues  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal  from  the 
aioftticid  c'uurta  of  Xraland. 
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came  out  of  the  committee  (con- 
siderably amended  by  Sir  F.  Kelly) 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  passing,  had 
not  the  lateness  of  the  session  thrown 
it  over  to  next  year.  The  proposition 
now  is  to  erect  a  new  Court  of  Probate 
in  the  Queen's  name,  abolishing  the 
present  testamentary  jurisdiction  of 
all  ecclesiastical  tribunalB.  The  new 
court  is  to  have  a  judge  with  the 
rank  and  precedence  of  a  vice-chan- 
cellor, a  salary  of  ;^000  per  annum, 
and  a  pension  on  retirement.  His 
honour  is  to  be  attended  by  a  secre- 
tary at  ;£300,  an  usher  at  £200,  and 
a  train-bearer  at  £100  per  annum. 
There  is  to  be  also  a  principal,  regis- 
trar  of  the  new  court,  three  registrarSy 
ten  official  proctors,  and  a  proper  es- 
tablishment of  clerks.  Fartner^  there 
are  to  be  district  registrars  m  the 
country,  to  whom  application  can  be 
made  for  probate  or  administration, 
and  who  will  transmit  the  same  to 
the  court  in  London,  and  again  de- 
liver the  instrument  to  the  parties. 
Lastly,  the  new  courts,  with  all  the 
district  offices,  are  thrown  open  to 
the  whole  profession  of  barristers  and 
solicitors,  and  not,  like  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  limited  to  advocates  and 
proctors. 

Bj  the  operation  of  this  measure 
the  judges  and  practitioners  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  would,  of  course, 
be  seriously  damaged ;  the  Act  pro- 
vides, accordingly,  for  their  being 
compensated  by  tne  Treasury.  The 
judge  of  the  rrerogative  dourt  at 
Doctors'  Commons  is  to  receive  an 
annuity  equal  to  the  full  value  of 
his  office,  and  other  judges  and  regis- 
trars in  proportion  to  their  loss.  The 
proctors  are  to  obtain  a  sum  or  an- 
nuity equal  to  half  their  net  profits 
on  an  average  of  five  years,  and  their 
clerks  a  return  of  the  third  part  of 
the  fee  paid  on  their  articles.  Pro- 
vision is  further  made  for  the  com- 
pensation of  Viscount  Canterbury, 
to  whom,  in  his  infancy,  his  grand- 
father. Archbishop  Manners  Sutton, 
granted  the  reversion  of  the  lucrative 
office  of  re^trar. 

Now,  it  IS  evident  that  all  these 
various  compensations  must  amount 
to  a  considerable  sumj  and  the  gene- 
ral public  has  this  interest  in  the 
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calculation,  that  it  is  proposed  in  the 
biU,  in  case  the  fee  fund  levied  off  the 
suitors  should  prove  inadequate,  that 
the  Treasury  shall  make  good  the  defi- 
ciency from  the  national  resources. 

It  is  apparent  also  that  the  new 
Court  of  Probate  will  be  a  far  more 
expensive  establishment  than  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  in  which  the 
business  is  at  present  transacted. 
Nothwithstanding  the  number  of 
tribunals  nominally  invested  with 
testamentary  jurisdiction,  the  great 
mass  of  the  Dusiness  is  aaministered 
in  the  Prerogative  Courts  of  Canter- 
bury and  York,  the  judges  of  which 
can  hardly  receive  between  them,  for 
the  testamentary,  matrimonial,  and 
all  other  business  of  their  courts,  so 
much  as  is  allotted  by  the  new  bill  to 
the  single j  udge  of  the  Court  of  Probate. 

Ag?ain,  it  may  be  asked,  what  is 
gained  to  the  public  by  that  admis- 
sion of  the  whole  body  of  solicitors 
which  renders  it  necessary  to  com- 
pensate the  proctors  1  We  have  yet 
to  learn  that  the  members  of  the 
larger  profesdon  are  more  trust- 
worthy than  the  smaller,  while  the 
latter  are  undeniably  the  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  testamentary  busi- 
ness. It  appears  to  us,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  ijf  every  ingenious  "Gent 
one,  &c. " — who  can  manage  to  dub 
himself  an  attorney — is  to  be  author- 
ised to  take  out  probates  and  adminis- 
trations, thereby  getting  possession  of 
the  original  wUl,  and  of  the  monies 
for  the  payment  of  the  ^mp  duties^ 
both  the  suitors  and  the  revenue 
may  one  day  feel  the  consequences 
in  a  manner  by  no  means  agreeable 
to  contemplate.  It  may  be  said  that 
defaulters  are  liable  to  be  struck  off 
the  rolls,  but  how  much  greater  is  the 
hold  now  possessed  by  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts  over  the  small  body  of 
proctors ! 

One  further  objection  we  must  urge. 
The  effect  of  the  proposed  bill  must 
be  fatal  to  the  contmuance  of  the 
College  of  Advocates  in  Doctors' 
Commons.  The  only  compensation 
granted  to  these  learned  persons  con- 
sists of  a  permission  to  practise  as 
counsel  in  any  of  the  courts  of  law 
and  equity ;  and  it  will  perhaps  be 
contended  that  existing  advocates 
3c 
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will  secure,  by  their  superior  know- 
ledge, an  advantage  equal  to  their 
loss.  The  aigument  would  be  wretdi- 
edly  fallacious;  but,  waiving  amoment 
the  rifdits  of  individuals,  it  is  clear 
the  college  itself  must  be  dissolved : 
and  therewith  the  study  of  the  civU 
law  in  England  will  cease  and  deter- 
mine. Now,  this  we  should  regard  as 
an  immense  loss  to  the  jurisinnidenoe 
of  the  country.  The  legislative  and 
judicial  mind  of  England  is  already 
too  much  cramped  oy  the  narrow 
precedents  of  Westminster  Hall.  It 
can  little  afiford  to  dispense  with  an 
occasional  recurrence  to  th^  great  s^^s- 
tem  which  was  the  means  of  civilismg 
Europe — ^which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
Scottish  and  ecclesiastical  laws  at 
this  day — ^by  which  the  ju$  gerUitim 
must  be  regulated  both  in  our  Ad- 
miralty Courts  and  in  the  discussions 
of  our  diplomatists — and  in  whose 
capacious  bosom  equity  and  common 
law  itself  were  conceived  and  nur- 
tured into  being.  The  debates  of 
Parliament,  and  the  veiy  tone  and 
character  of  the  nation,  would  be  im- 
paired bv  the  sacrifice  of  a  branch  of 
jurisprudence  which  has  known  how 
to  elevate  a  Stowell  to  equal  honours 
with  an  Eldon. 

For  what  object,  then,  may  we  re- 
spectfully inquire,  are  these  extensive 
alterations  demanded  ?  cm  bono  ?  It 
seems  easy  enough  to  extinguish  the 
inferior  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  and 
so  aboHsh  the  grievance  of  an  ex- 
cessive number  of  courts,  without 
all  this  change  and  damage.  The 
improved  and  simplified  process 
emoodied  in  the  oill  mi^t  be 
introduced  into  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  as  readily  as  into  the  pro- 
posed new  Court.  The  diocesan 
courts  would  in  fact  exactly  answer 
the  purposes  of  the  proposed  "  Dis- 
trict Kegistries,"  and  the  Prerogative 
Courts  of  Canterbury  and  York  might 
be  exactly  what  is  now  proposed 
under  the  name  of  Her  Majesty's 
"Court  of  Probate."  If  it  be  alleged 
that  two  courts  are  objectionable,  we 
answer,  that  nothing  is  easier  than 
to  make  the  proba4;e  obtained  in 
either  province  effectual  in  the  other 
also :  and  if  this  be  insufficient,  we  see 
no  oojection  to  abolishing  altogether 
the  testamentary  jurisdiction  of  the 


Ardibidiop  of  York,  00  ivfeningtiM 
whole  Ipi^om  to  the  one  sopokir 
court  at  iJoctors'  Codudods.  If  it 
should  still  be  urged  that  the  judc^ 
of  that  court  is  not  poaaeased  of  the 
imblic  confidence,  by  reason  of  hii 
Deing  appointed  by  the  Archbi^K^ 
of  Canteitmiy, — we  beg  leave  first  to 
deny  the  fact,  and  secondly,  to  sug- 
gest that  the  Archbishop  inig^t  be 
required  to  submit  hia  nominatioa  in 
future  for  the  approval  oi  the  Cpowb. 
A  «dy"'1«ry  check  mi^t  be  imposed  on 
the  patron^e  of  the  difiTerent  diocesan 
bishops,  ^niere  would  then  remain 
absolutely  nothing  to  diatinguifih  be- 
tween the  proposed  new  coort  aod 
the  reformed  ecdesiastical  tribunal, 
except  that  the  one  would  be  ealled 
"  Her  MMesty's  Court  of  Probate," 
and  ihe  otner,  as  at  present,  the  Pre- 
rogative Court  of  the  ArtJibisbi^ 
Tmit  the  latter  as  much  as  the  for- 
mer derives  its  jurisdiction  from  the 
Crown«  and  is  in  fact  and  law  equaUy 
the  Queen's  court,  we  have  already 
shown.  It  is  no  whit  less  the  cxea- 
ture  of  the  law,  and  not  leas  con- 
trollable by  the  authority  from  which 
it  sprung.  We  submit  then,  that 
the  cost  of  the  proposed  changes  is 
much  too  great  to  be  incurred  for 
a  mere  name. 

These  are  not  days  to  be  frightened 
from  our  propriety  by  scarecrows 
which  have  long  been  stripped  to  the 
very  straw.  Time  was  when  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  full  of 
peril  to  the  liberties  of  the  country. 
We  are  now  perhiq)s  vernng  to  the 
opposite  extreme.  At  aU  events^  if 
tnese  courts  can  be  made  to  can^  a 
burden  for  which  we  must  otherwiie 
purdiase  a  new  horse,  why,  the  ani- 
mals we  possess  are  just  as  use^l  and 
as  manageable  as  any  we  are  likely 
to  buy.  A  judgeship  of  ;£5000a-year, 
with  little  to  do,  afid  not  incapaci- 
toted  from  a  teat  in  the  House  of 
Commone,  may  be  a  very  pretty  thing 
for  a  solicitor-general  en  aitendawi 
the  Great  Seal :  but  the  public  and 
the  suitors  can  oe  perfectly  contented 
with  a  less  splendid  reform. 

We  have  to  remember  thi^  in  ad- 
dition to  the  testamentary  jurisdic- 
tion, there  will  still  be  thematrimonial 
and  the  clerical  to  provide  for.  The 
latter,  as  we  have  seen,  will  never  sos- 
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tain  an  adeouate  independent  estab- 
lishment. If  united  with  the  matri- 
monial, the  busuieas  would  still  be 
insufficient  for  even  one  judge.  But 
the  Qovemment  proposition  is  a 
separate  court  for  each.  A  Matri- 
monial and  DiToroe  Bill  is  in  print, 
though  not  yet  come  under  discus- 
sion. establiMiing  another  new  and 
costly  establishment,  for  which, 
in  (»rder  to  haye  something  for  our 
money,  we  must  next  find  em}>loy- 
ment,  hv  relaxing  the  law  of  marriage 
and  affording  ndlities  for  divorce. 
And  then  there  will  still  remaiD  the 
clergy  to  be  provided  with  whole- 
some legal  collection.  Surely  it 
would  be  easy— nay,  better,  cheaper 
and  more  constitutional— to  retaiu 
the  three  jurisdictions  in  the  courts 
which  have  hitherto  exercised  them 
aU  without  compjuning  of  having 
too  much  to  da  Why  not  let  us  emr 
bark  on  one  consistent  and  conser- 
vative reform,  instead  of  launching 
three  ind€^)enaent  barks  on  the  tide 
of  revolution) 

A  subsidiary,  though  not  unimpor- 
tant, advantage  attendant  on  the 
adoption  of  our  suggestion,  refers  to 
the  ultimate  Court  of  Apf)eaL  Bj 
the  Testamentary  BiU  the  appeal  is 
to  the  House  of  Lords ;  by  the  Church 
Discipline  Bill,  to  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council,  aided  by  the 
four  Archbishops  and  the  Bishop  of 
London.    Now,  until  some  effective 
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measures  have  been  adopted  for  the 
assistance  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
their  apellate  jurisdiction,  it  would 
be  worse  than  a  blunder  to  throw 
upon  it  this  additional  load.  The 
Judicial  Committee,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  declared  to  be  a  highly  satis- 
factory tribunal,  and  apparently  com- 
petent for  additional  work. 

Our  suggestion  then,  in  fine,  is  to 
reform  the  ecclesiastical  courts  a$  a 
whole^to  extinguish  all  tribunals  in- 
ferior to  the  Bishops — ^to  give  the 
Crown  a  veto  om  the  appointment  of 
the  judges  both  in  the  provincial  and 
in  the  diocesan  courts— to  simplify 
and  econonuse  the  procedure  — to 
make  probate  or  administration,  in 
whatever  court  obtained,  available 
throughout  the  British  dominions — 
to  merge  (if  necessary)  the  Provincial 
Court  of  York  in  that  of  Canterbury 
— ^and  having  thus  reduced  these 
ancient  tribunals  to  a  uniform  system, 
suited  to  the  demands  of  the  Church 
and  the  countiy,  to  continue  them  in 
the  exercise  of  their  present  threefold 

C'isdiction,  with  their  own  proper 
,  the  College  of  Advocates,  and 
the  proctors  instructing  them.  To 
devise  and  bring  to  maturity  such  a 
measure,  would  be  a  fitting  employ- 
ment for  some  great  conservative 
luminary  of  the  law,  in  a  session 
which  at  present  promises  little  else 
in  the  way  of  legal  or  constitutional 
reform. 
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We  are  seriously  apprehensive  that 
a  somewhat  plethoric  habit,  engen- 
dered by  a  too  liberal  and  generous 
diet  during  the  holidays,  may  render 
us  incapable  of  producing  an  ade- 
quate digest  of  a  subject  so  copious 
and  alluring.  No  one  but  a  writer 
who  has  undei^ne  the  previous 
pangs  of  starvation  could  do  justice 
to  it— indeed^  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  best  possible  training  for  such  an 
article  would  be  incarceration  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  sixty  days, 
during  which  time  the  appetite,  stimu- 
lated by  wholesome  exercise  at  the 
crank,  would  be  brought  into  splen- 
did play  bv  infinitesimal  rations  of 
water-grueL  None  have  written  so 
touchingly,  so  magnificently,  so  gor- 
geously upon  the  subject  of  we«3th, 
as  those  to  whom  a  sovereign  in  the 
pocket  is  matter  of  extremest  rarity. 
Kit  Marlowe,  himself  sorely  out  at 
elbows,  becomes  positively  ecstatical 
when  describing  the  Jew  of  Malta  as 
counting  out  his  hoards,  and  measur- 
ing gems  by  handfuls. 

"Give  me  the  merchants  of  the  Indian 

mines 
That  trade  in  metal  of  the  purest  mould. 
The  wealthy  Moor,  that  in  the  Eastern 

rocks 
Without  control  can  pick  his  riches  up, 
And  in  his  house  heap  pearl  like  pebble- 
stones ; 
Receive  them  free,  and  sell  them  by  the 

weight. 
Ba^  of  fire  opa^s,  sapphires,  amethysts, 
Jacinths,  hard  topaz,  grass-green  emeralds, 
Beauteous  rubies,  sparkling  diamonds, 
And  seld-seon  costly  stones  of  so  great 

price, 
As  one  of  them,  indifferently  rated, 
And  of  a  carat  of  this  quantity. 
May  serve,  in  peril  of  calamity. 
To  ransom  great  kings  from  captivity  ! " 

Even  so  is  it  with  food.  The 
grandest  waking  aspirations  of  Api- 
cius  or  LucuUus,  habituated  as  they 
were  to  stewed  lampreys,  barbels' 
beards,  nightingales'  tongues,  and 
other  approved  comfitures  of  the 
Roman  titchen.  must  have  been 
feeble,  duU^  and  indistinct,  compared 
with  the  visions  which  nightly  naunt 


the  sleep  of  the  Bupperleas  convict 
Why  pity  him  for  the  ecantinea  of 
his  fare,  when  we  know  that  this 
forced  abstinence  has  opened  to  him 
the  vast  realms   of    the    world  of 
imagination?    Hears  he   not  in  his 
sleep  the  gurgling  of  perennial  porte- 
from  pewter  fountaiiis  as  capadous 
as  the  spring  of  the  Changes,  and  coc^ 
as  the  lympn  of  the  glacier  Y    Fancy- 
driven   by  the   gentle    spiritinjg  of 
thirst,  he  wanders  bj  the  maigin  of 
the  brown  aromatic   stream,  until, 
collecting  itself  for  a  gigantic  effort, 
it  thunders  down,  a  glonous  Niagara 
of  stoutj  into  a  whinpool,  conuwied 
with  which,  the  biggest  vat  of  Bar- 
day  &  Perkins  is  as  an  in£Euit's  vot- 
ringer.    Ah,  celestial  froth — proaud 
of  a  million  dream-pots — ^how  pleas- 
ant seem  thy  whirlings  in  that  barmy 
aXfyea  to  the  parch^  palate  of  the 
sleeper!  Butanewphase  intervenea 
Hunger  reasserts   her   prerogative, 
and  the  convict,  led  by  Pluck,  not 
Puck,  marches  along  a  road  paved 
with  peri¥rinkle8  instead  of  peDbles, 
through  an  infinity  of  bidcea-potato 
stalls—a  streaming  avenue,  where  the 
savoury  tripe,  and  the  dutinous  cow- 
heel,  and  the  bullock's  liver,  fit  offer- 
ing to  the  gods,  mingle  their  meatj 
incense ;  and,  in  his  oistorted  dream, 
he  moans  over  the  infinity  of  his 
choice.     Pity  him,  indeed  !    Why, 
the  proudest  alderman  of  London- 
nay,  the  Lord  Mayor  himself— would 
claaly  surrender  his  dignity  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  be  visited  by 
visions  such  as  these.    Fancy  a  city 
magnate  retiring  to  rest — or  what  he 
sui>po6es  to  be  rest— aiter  one  of  those 
civic  banquets  of  which  the  news- 
p^rs  give  us  such  abundant  detail 
After  two,  or  it  majr  be  three,  help- 
ings of  turtle,  with  its  concomitant 
Eunch — after  a  huge  portion  of  tur- 
ot  —  after   cntremetSy   which,   like 
wafers,  are  absorbed  by  the  enormous 
gullet — after  capon  and  venison  and 
game,  not  to  mention  pies  and  tarts, 
and  custards,  and  marrow-pudding, 
and  whipt  cream,  and  blanc-mange, 
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and  jellies — ^the  whole  heterogeneons 
mass  being  washed  down  with  sherry, 
champagne,  madeira,  hock,  port,  ana 
claret— how  can  his  slumbers  be 
light,  or  his  visions  blissful  and  Ely- 
sian  Y  Haunted  is  he  by  apparitions 
more  horrible  than  ever  rose  before 
the  view  of  ^lonst  when  contem- 
plating the  ruins  (h  an  earlier  world. 
The  turtle,  swallowed  so  late,  reap- 
pears in  the  form  of  a  cawana  or 
snapping  tortoise,  resting  its  unwieldy 
weight  upon  the  aldermanic  chest, 
and  epileptically  stru^ling  upwards. 
Saurians  surround  his  bed :  ptero- 
dactyles  rattle  through  the  curtains. 
Bleeding  turkeys  and  half-executed 
geese  gobble  and  hiss  in  his  ear. 
Visionary  pies  open  of  their  own 
accord,  and  disclose  a  nest  of  serpents. 
Fear  transforms  him  into  an  effigy  of 
blanc-mange,  and  he  dreams  that  he 
is  smothered  in  custard.  Thus  does 
nature  avenge  the  rapine  of  the  re- 
morseless and  unconscious  gorman- 
diser! 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
subject  which  Mr  Dodd  has  selected 
for  treatment  is  in  itself  stupendous, 
and  capable  of  the  most  various  illus- 
tration. We  start  with  the  fact  that, 
in  London  alone,  dail^  food  must  be 
supplied  to  two  milhons  and  a  half 
of  people ;  and  this  circumstance  or 
proposition,  which  we  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  controvert,  seems  to  have 
impressed  Mr  Dodd  with  a  sensation 
of  the  }>rofoundest  awe.  Led  astray 
b^  his  imposing  rhetoric,  we,  for  a 
time,  considered  this  as  something 
little  short  of  a  miracle  ;  but,  upon 
more  mature  reflection,  our  wonder 
has  materially  decreasea,  and  we  re- 
cognise in  the  fact  nothing  more  than 
a  simple  statement  from  the  census. 
That  the  people  of  London  should  be 
supplied  witn  daily  food,  and  have 
ample  opportunity  of  choice,  is  not 
one  whit  more  wonderfid  than  that 
the  same  kind  of  supply  i^ould  ex- 
tend to  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Liver- 
pool, or  even  the  remotest  village& 
If  London  had  risen  at  once  like  a 
huge  exhalation  from  the  earth— if 
its  population  had  descended  from 
the  skies  like  locusts,  or  sprung  up, 
ready  made  and  full-stomached,  like 
the  armed  men  from  the  dragon's 
teeth,  scattered  by  Deucalion  and 
Pjrrrha  —  then,   indeed,   we  might 
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marvel  greatly  how  the  necessary 
victual  could  be  supplied.  But 
London  is  not  a  thing  of  yesterday. 
It  has  gone  on  augmenting  and  ex- 
tending since  the  davs  of  Julius 
Caesar ;  and  it  would  have  been  a 
strange  thing  indeed^  if,  with  that 
aimnentation  of  numoers,  the  supply 
had  been  stationary  or  had  become 
contracted.  Should  London  expand 
still  further,  according  to  the  present 
ratio  of  increase,  until^  in  1889,  it 
majr  reckon  its  nve  nuUions  of  in- 
habitants. Mr  Dodd  need  not  give 
himself  the  slightest  uneasiness  on 
the  subject  of  tne  food  of  posterity. 
So  long  as  the  Londoners  can  pav 
a  remunerative  price,  they,  like  all 
other  people  on  tne  face  of  the  civil- 
ised giobe,  will  not  want  for  victual 
Aldermen  will  cobble  then  as  now, 
and  the  sale  of  sausages  be  multi- 
plied. 

We  have  heard  it  stated,  on  author- 
ity sufficiently  imposing,  that  the 
markets  of  London  are  so  supplied  as 
to  furnish  nine  millions  of  meals 
daily  to  the  population.  This  must 
be  an  exa^ration.  We  are  exceed- 
ingly un^nMing  to  believe  that  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  in  London 
(sucklings  excluded),  devours  four 
stated  meals  per  day.  Were  that 
the  case,  apoplexy  would  right  soon 
thin  the  population,  and  would  figure 
in  the  Dills  of  mortality  as  the 
prime  -  minister  of  AzraeL  That 
our  friends  of  London  have  a 
fair  twist  of  their  own,  is  not  un- 
known to  us.  They  feed  freely,  but 
they  feed  wellj  and  the  fact  that 
ihey  feed  well,  is  of  itself  a  contra- 
diction to  tlus  monstrous  charge. 
Breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner— these 
three  we  can  comprehend;  but  it 
is  beyond  reason  to  allow  a  sup- 
plementary supper.  When  men  dine 
at  an  early  hour,  they  seldom  or 
never  are  so  far  left  to  themselves  as 
to  commit  the  crime  of  luncheon; 
and  in  their  case,  a  light  supper  of 
oysters,  broiled  kidneys,  welsh  rabbit, 
or  devil,  may  be  excused.  But  they 
do  not  inteiject  that  skeleton  of  a 
meal  which  jgoes  by  the  name  of  tea. 
Tea  ought,  mdeed,  to  be  summarily 
excluded  nrom  the  catalogue  of  re- ' 
pasts.  A  cup  of  warm  water  stained 
with  hyson,  and  a  transparency  of 
bread-and-butter,  no  thicker  than  a 
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carpenter's  shATiiu^,  Ib  no  more  en- 
titled to  be  regan&d  as  a  meal,  than 
a  bottle  of  sc^a-water.  It  has  less 
nutriment  in  it  tlum  a  pint  of  stout, 
which,  in  warm  weather,  may  be 
Uameleaaly  consumed  throughout  the 
day  at  inconsiderable  internals.  But 
that  is  not  a  meal  Our  informant, 
who  was  an  alderman,  must^  we 
think,  have  been  led  astray  hj  a 
fine  devouring  enthusiasm.  Putting 
aside  the  humbler  classes,  who  cer- 
tainly do  not  so  preposterously  cram 
themselves,  we  could  cite  instances 
(^  famous  epicures,  who  upon  prin- 
ciple, and  with  the  view  of  maintain- 
ing the  rectitude  of  their  appetites, 
rigidly  restrict  themselves  to  two 
meals  p^r  diem.  We  admire  their 
wisdom,  and  approve  their  practice ; 
and  innnitely  rather  would  we  be 
m^aUMl  at  the  boaid  of  such  m  man, 
than  deposit  our  limbs  under  the 
mahojrany  of  a  member  of  the  body 
esurient,  who  recklewly  midtiplies 
his  repastsL  In  the  one  case  we 
Know  that  we  shall  have  m  good 
dinner:  in  the  other  we  antici- 
pate kickshaws.  Perpetual  stuffing 
Ihrtnijfhwit  the  day  is  unseendy  ana 
revolting  in  a  man,  but  odious  and 
iinmiHltHit  in  a  woman.  We  are  not 
of  the  number  of  those  who  think 
that  the  fair  sex  ought  to  subsist, 
like  Poria,  upon  odours  and  dew. 
We  like  to  st^  the  blushing  maiden 
Ix^ide  us  exhibit  a  certain  B^iree  of 
frumdiMf,  and  show  a  healthml  ap- 
jH^tite,  corresponding  to  the  brilliant 
tH>lour  of  her  cheeks.  It  is  a  mere 
delusion  to  suppose  that  a  ball  or 
•oireo  afford  the  best  opportunities 
of  making  love.  An  adroit  cavalier 
will  make  more  impression  upon  the 
virgin  heart  between  soup  and  dessert, 
than  he  can  hope  to  effect  in  fifty 
plungmg  polkas.  We  are  a  dining 
nation;  and,  at  dinner,  the  finest 
(qualities  of  the  heart  and  intellect  are 
instinctively  exhibited.  We  do  not 
like  to  see  a  young  kdy  ignore  her 
food,  or  turn  from  the  proffered  wing 
of  chicken,  albeit  with  an  air  (^  the 
prettiest  disgust.  That  always,  to 
us  at  least,  engenders  suspicion  of 

{)revious  banouets — of  surreptitious 
uncheons — of  forenoon  indiOgences 
in  cakes  and  hot  jelljr,  it  may  be  with 
a  flavour  of  maraschino.  We  see  at 
>nce  that  there  is  a  falsity  in  our 
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iweet  neig^booi^s  performance— tbt 
she  is  a^uig  a    part,  dehbentcij 
studied  and  conned — and  we  rens- 
ber,  with  a  shudder,  tke  stoiy  intb 
Arabian  NighU,  of  the  ladj  whon- 
strictedh^Belfto  a  fewgramsofiioe 
at  rmilated   meal-tunes,  in  older 
that  she  mijriit  be  properly  aroetiied 
for  her  hideoos    mappex  with  tbe 
Ghoulsw  ThisisbadenoaghyUitwkat 
shall  we  say  of  an  aiidiB^;u]8ed  vois- 
dous  woflian  t    It   is  frightfiil  that 
such  a  thing  should  be  ;  yet,  never- 
tiieless,  we  lie  not  -when  we  aswt 
its  exist^ce.    Gluttony  ia  not  alt|> 
ffether  a  male  sin ;  it  can  be  found  in 
the  femala    How  (^ten  have  we  !»■ 
held  in  the  Park,  carriages  rolling  I7, 
containing  enormous  women,  bm^ 
ing  with  plethora,  in  whose  nibi- 
cimd  countenances  the  awfol  sjgm 
of  habitual  hot  luncheons  ^peaied! 
Are  they  to  be  i»tied?    YesjW 
their  husbands  are  more  pttiabk 
stilL    For  we  cannot  conceive  snr- 
thing  more  wretched  and  deplonw 
than  the  case  of  a  man  wiio,  afler 
his  day's  work  in  the  City  or  it 
chambers,  returns  home  with  a  fresh- 
ened appetite,  and  seats  himself  at 
table  with  a  few  friends  whom  he 
proposes  hospitaUy  to  entertsiD— 
when,  opposite  him,  the  partner  of 
his  coucli,  the  once  slim  and  degaat 
Laura  Matilda,  sits  in  mnte  obwj, 
her  perceptions  dulled  by  satiety, 
and  a  sullen  scorn  upon  her  hea^ 
lip---when  Brown,  and  Jones,  siw 
Smith,  the  dearest  friends  of  his  soul, 
vainly  assail  her  with  Threadneedle 
iokes,  and  the  last  pungencies  of  the 
Exchange— when  even  Bosh,  the  vit 
of  the  Club,  who  has  been  known  to 
extort  a  grin  from  a  red-tapist,  at- 
tempts  his    fascinations   in   vain! 
Poor  devil!   what   is   left   to  the 
wretched  husband  after  the  disap- 
pearance  of  his  sulky   Oleopatn^ 
rendered  incapable  of  social  conveise 
by  her  meridian  excesses,  but  to  get 
drunk  with  all  convenient  speed,  aod 
stifle  in  riotous  excess  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  domestic  misery?    "As 
the  husband  is,  the  wife  is,**  said 
Alfred  Tennyson,  in  the  vejy  best 

^m  he  has  yet  written,  liut  ii 
je.  If  it  were  so.  in  eveiy  case 
would  Uie  matrimonial  unity  be  com- 
plete ;  whereas  no  one,  surveying 
the  circle  of  his  own  acquaintance, 
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will  subscribe  to  the  nniversality  of 
such  coinoidenoe.  Nor  is  it  desir^ 
aUe  that  it  should  be  otherwise,  for 
a  too  close  resembhuice  of  taste  must 
lead  to  domestic  jar.  Difiference  is 
someUmes  desirable,  as  is  well  set 
forth  in  the  fine  old  English  bal- 
lad:— 

"  Jack  Sprat  could  eat  no  fkt. 
His  wife  could  eat  no  lean  ; 
And  so,  betwixt  them  both,  you  see, 
Thej  Uoked  the  platter  dean.** 

In  that  instance  dissimilarity  of  in- 
clination must  have  promoted  the 
happiness,  while  it  secured  the  eoo^ 
nom  J,  of  an  amiable  househoUL 

But  we  must  not  depart  from  our 
topic  That  our  Mend,  the  afore- 
said alderman,  erred  in  his  esti- 
mate of  the  total  number  of  daily 
rations,  is  evident  \  but  we  forgive 
him,  as  we  forgive  the  general 
who  enhances  the  value  of  his  vic- 
tory by  doubling  the  number  of  the 
slain.  Even  in  its  reduced  propor- 
tion the  subject  is  colossal  enough  ; 
only  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
discover  the  practiod  importance  of 
such  inquines.  This  is  pre-emi- 
nently the  age  of  statistics,  when,  in 
default  of  greater  attainments,  pub- 
lic men  can  earn  a  reputation  for 
profundity  by  compiling  tables,  and 
announcing  lar|^  results  with  an  air 
of  oracular  wisdom.  "Facts,  like 
stones,"  says  Sir  £.  B.  L^ton  in 
his  England  and  the  English,  *'  are 
nothing  in  themselves ;  their  vidue 
consists  in  the  manner  they  are  put 
together,  and  the  purpose  to  which 
they  are  applied.^  And  he  thus 
lunusindy  typifies  a  lar^  class  of 
men  who  pass  for  practical  philo- 
sophers, whereas  in  reality  they  are 
scarcely  qualified  to  bear  the  baton 
of  DogWiy,  or  to  carry  the  lantern 
of  Verges.  "  Mr  Bluff  is  very  into- 
lerant to  other  people's  hobby- 
horses ;  he  hates  both  poets  and 
philosophers.  He  has  a  great  love 
of  facts  ;  if  you  could  sp^k  to  him 
out  of  the  multiplication  table,  he 
would  think  you  a  great  orator.  He 
does  not  observe  how  the  facts  are 
applied  to  the  theory ;  he  only  wimts 
the  facts  themselves.  If  you  were 
to  say  to  him  thus—*  When  abuses 
arise  to  a  certain  pitch,  they  must  be 
remedied,*  he  would  think  you  a 
shallow  fellow— a  theorist;  out  if 
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you  were  to  say  to  him,  *One  thou- 
sand pauper  children  are  bom  in 
London :  in  1823,  wheat  was  forty- 
nine  shillings ;  hop-grounds  let  from 
ten  to  twelve  shillmgs  an  acre,  and 
you  must  therefore  confess  that, 
when  abuses  rise  to  a  certain  pitch, 
they  must  be  remedied,' — Mr  Bluff 
would  nod  his  wise  head,  and  say  of 
you  to  his  next  neighbour,  *  That's 
the  man  for  my  money;  you  see 
what  a  quantity  of  &cts  ne  puts  into 
his  speech.'" 

Deeply  grieved  at  soul  is  our 
worthy  monitor  Mr  Dodd,  on  ac- 
count of  the  apparent  impossibility 
of  procurinj^  accurate  and  precise 
statistics  of  the  different  kinds  of 
food  daily  engulfed  in  the  roarins: 
maelstrom  of  London.  If  he  had 
his  own  way  he  would  register  each 
lobster,  compute  every  individual 
oyster,  take  accurate  tale  of  the 
sprats,  nor  omit  a  single  periwinkle. 
Evidently  he  thinks  that  to  under- 
take this  charge  on  behalf  of  de- 
vouring Cockneydom,  is  the  para- 
mount dutv  of  a  paternal  govern- 
ment ;  ana  he  confidently  expects 
that  sooner  or  later  some  steps  will 
be  taken  in  that  direction.  Let  us 
present  the  reader  with  his  views  in 
their  native  grandiloquence : — 

"  These,  then,  are  some  of  the  remark- 
sble  aspects  under  which  the  food-sup- 
ply  of  London  presents  itself  for  notice, 
and  some  of  the  difficulties  which  be- 
set any  attempt  to  ascertain  rightly  its 
nature  and  quantity.  The  difficulties  in 
this  matter  are  indeed  considerable. 
There  is  no  sufficient  machinery  for 
obtaining  statistical  details ;  there  is 
doubt  respecting  the  actual  limits  of 
the  metropolis  to  be  supplied;  there 
are  errors  of  misconception  and  tran- 
scription; there  are  variations  in  the 
relative  values  of  food  and  other  com- 
modities ;  there  are  changes  wrought  in- 
directly by  taxation  ;  there  are  changes 
resulting  fVom  the  prevailing  views  con- 
cerning the  moral  aspects  of  trade  in 
food  or  drink;  there  is  the  cloud  of 
doubt  which  hovers  around  the  quality 
of  the  commodities  sold ;  and  there  are 
the  conflicting  opinions  of  dietetic  in- 
quirers concerning  the  best  kinds  of 
food,  and  the  influence  which  these 
opinions  exert  on  the  plans  and  pur- 
chases of  food-consumers.  All  these 
throw  embarrassment  into  the  deter- 
mination of  the  kinds  and  quantities  of 
the  provisions  brought  into  and  oon« 
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sumed  in  London  at  a  particular  time. 
In  all  probability,  many  of  these  diffi- 
culties will  be  lessened  by  degrees,  con- 
sequent partly  on  the  tabulation  of 
trustworthy  statistical  inquiries  by  so- 
cieties or  by  the  Gtovemmenti  and  partly 
on  the  general  desire  now  felt  to  probe  to 
the  bottom  of  all  great  social  questions." 

We  are  much  afraid  that  some  of 
the  "  difficulties"  above  specified  can- 
not be  removed  b^  the  most  liberal 
application  of  statistics  j  but  we  are 
totally  unable  to  see  their  relevancy. 
What,  after  all,  is  the  question]  Sim- 
ply, as  we  understand  it,  the  amount 
of  meat,  fish,  bread,  and  vegetables 
daily  consumed  in  London.  The 
main  point  is  to  ascertain  that 
every  man  gets  his  bellyful,  which 
we  apprehend  to  be  Deyond  the 
power  of  statistics.  As  to  the  kind 
of  food  which  is  consumed,  we  ven- 
ture to  think  that  is  wholly  imma- 
terial One  man,  of  cannibalistic 
tendencies,  has  a  craving  for  joints, 
and  esteems  himself  ill-dined  if  he 
does  not  fatten  on  hot  roast-beef 
underdone.  Let  him  bv  all  means 
indulge  his  appetite  :  tne  cattle  on 
a  thousand  nuls  are  ready  for  his 
consumption*  Another  is  a  mut- 
toneer  :  for  him  Wales,  and  the 
Border,  and  the  southern  downs,  are 
kept  in  a  perpetual  bleat  Another, 
of  pure  Saxon  tendencies,  regards 
pork  as  the  staff  of  life :  lo !  from 
the  sties  of  many  shires  rises  a 
chorus  of  grunting.  A  feeble  puny 
gentleman,  who  is  cultivating  poetry 
and  an  incipient  mustache,  considers 
it  his  duty  to  imitate  Shelley  by  ab- 
staining from  animal  food :  for  him  in 
Covent  Garden  we  know  that  there 
are  greens  and  brocoli  enow.  The 
roisterer  need  be  under  no  appre- 
hension that  a  single  season  will 
pass  away  without  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  his  beloved  lobsters ;  nor  need 
the  oysterer  dread  the  rapid  diminu- 
tion of  his  shells.  Manv  generations 
must  pass  away  before  the  concoction 
of  porter  shall  be  a  lost  secret :  and 
in  the  mouths  of  our  grandchildren 
the  names  and  Hquors  of  Bass  and 
Allsopp  will  bo  familiar  as  household 
worda  Having  those  securities,  and 
entertaining  this  settlotl  belief,  why 
should  we  go  f\irthur  'd  Would  you 
onsidor  yourself  a  Iwitltir  and  a  wiser 

ui  if  you  knew  to  a  jiliU  how  much 
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beer  was  oonsamed  by  each  fiunfly  ii 
your  street ;  or  if,  with  a  mean  cuno- 
8ify,you  had  bribed  the  baker  and  the 
butcher  to  give  you  the  details  of  ^ 
domestic  bills  1  If  you  are  helped 
plentifully  to  turtle  at  a  Lord  Mayor's 
least,  why  cannot  vou  eiyoy  youTB^ 
and  be  contentec^  without  Texii^ 
yourself  by  insane  specalations  as  to 
the  amount  of  live  calipash  whidb 
still  may  be  purchased  in  the  mar- 
ket? ^t  and  be  thankful  That  is 
the  true  peptic  philosophy.  Pay  due 
respect  to  the  victuals  before  yon : 
ana  believe  that,  if  you  survive  until 
six  o'clock  to-morrow,  another  dinner 
of  some  sort  will  be  provided.  But 
do  not  carry  your  gluttony  so  fiu-  as 
to  prowl  through  the  market,  nor  dk- 
grace  the  memory  of  Cocker  by  cal- 
culating what  space  would  be  occur 
pied  by  the  bread  of  London  if  heaped 
m  apyramidal  form. 

Will   those   ridiculous    chemists 
never  cease  from  their  absurdities  t 
The  transformation  of  Saxon  ox  into 
Norman  beef,  of  which  poor  Wamba 
so  bitterly  complained,  was  trivia 
compared  with  the  hocus-pocus  of 
those  malignant  Pundits.     Do  you 
know,  sir,  what  you  swallow  evoy 
day  of  your  life?    Are  you  awaie 
that  your  food  resolves  itself  into 
twelve  divisions  —  aqueous,  mudla- 
ginous,  saccharine,  amylaceous,  lig- 
neous, pectinacious,  acidulous,  alco- 
holic, oleaginous,  proteinaceous,  and 
saline  ?    ^d  yet  you  call  yourself  a 
moderate  man,  and  protest  against 
being  styled  a  glutton  !     Science, 
with  its  sledge-hammer  fist,  gives 
you  the  lie  direct  in  your   teeUt 
!Never  again  display  your  ignorsuice 
by  calling  for  a  mutton-chop.     Do 
not  trouDle  yourself  about  adultera- 
tions—  human   life  is   barely  lon^ 
enough  to  ascertain  what  kmds  ol 
food  may  be  eaten  with  impunity. 
We  have  returned  back  to  the  days 
of  Sancho's  family  physician.  *'  Flesh 
is  poison,**  saith  one  practitioner  of 
considerable   note.     ^' There  is   no 
nutriment  in  fish,**  quoth  an  ultra- 
Protestant  doctor.   "  Plee  from  fowl," 
exhorteth  a  third     ''Abstain  from 
wine,**  snarleth  a  lantern-jawed  im- 
postor. ''  Eschew  beer  !*'  cries  a  bilious 
Galen.   "  Fruit  is  cholera !"  exclaims 
a  sixth  Hippocrates — and  so  on  to 
the  end  of  Uie  chapter.  Li&ct^  there 
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is  no  kind  of  esculent  or  potable 
i^hich  has  not  its  assailants  and 
defenders ;  except,  perhaps,  bread, 
i^hich  they  all  maintain  cannot  be 
found  in  an  unadulterated  form,  and 
^^rater,  which  they  aver  is  rendered 
poisonous  by  being  passed  through 
leaden  pipes. 

Now,  considering  that  all  those 
substances  form  the  usual  food  of 
man^  and  that  many  hundreds  of 
milhons  of  persons  nave  consumed 
them  from  day  to  day,  and  yet  have 
attained  the  limits  or  longevity,  it 
does  appear  to  us  a  most  preposter- 
ous thing  that  the  utterers  of  such 
<^uackeries  should  escape  the  penal- 
ties of  Bedlam.  Some  few  vears 
ago  the  vegetarians,  who  hola  all 
flesh  in  abhorrence,  contrived  to 
bring  themselves  rather  prominently 
forward  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Peace  Society.  It  was  believed  that. 
by  abstinence  from  beefsteaks  ana 
suchlike,  and  by  an  universal  sub- 
stitution of  brocoli,  cucumber,  beans, 
and  Jerusalem  artichokes,  ail  pug- 
nacity would  disappear,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  nation  be  tamed  down 
to  such  a  point  that  war  could  occur 
no  more.  Theselads,  whose  addiction 
to  onions  rendered  them  exceedingly 
unpleasant  in  conversation,  held 
soirees  in  various  towns,  and  publicly 
munched  their  forage.  We  have 
heard  nothinfi[  of  them  for  a  long 
time ;  but  prefer  believing  that  they 
have  relapsed  into  the  meat  heresy, 
to  the  awful  supposition  that  they 
have  perished  of  bowel-complaints. 

More  powerful  because  more  plaus- 
ible is  tne  League  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Maine  Liquor  Law—  that  is, 
for  the  forcible  suppression  of  the  sale 
of  all  lic[uors  that  can  intoxicate.  The 
extinction  of  drunkenness,  which  we 
all  know  to  be  the  fertile  cause  of 
crime,  is  an  object  so  desirable,  if  it 
could  be  attained,  that  we  need  not 
wonder  if  people  of  character  and 
principle  have  been  led  to  favour  the 
movement.  But  the  arguments  of 
these  men  will  not  stand  the  test  of 
examination.  They  propose  to  check 
the  abuse  by  compulsorily  |)reventing 
the  use  of  beverages  which  in  aU 
ages  have  been  considered  as  whole- 
I  for  the  body,  and  as  contribut- 
)  the  comfort  of  man.  We  say 
dy,  and  we  appeal  to  the 
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testimony  of  the  greatest  physicians 
of  the  world,  who,  by  precept  and 
practice,  have  advocated  the  use  of 
wine.  Veiy  strong  efforts  have  been 
made  to  controvert  this ;  and  we  are 
perpetually  told  by  individuals  who 
nave  renounced  tne  use  of  stimu- 
lants, that,  they  feel  better,  and 
stronger,  and  happier,  and  lighter  on 
account  of  their  abstinence.  We 
yield  them  our  implicit  belief,  espe- 
cially when  we  know  that,  previous 
to  abstinence,  they  had  been  stimu- 
lating themselves  to  excess.  One  of 
the  most  popular  lecturers  of  that 
League  is,  we  are  told,  in  the  habit 
of  describing  from  the  platform  his  - 
mental  and  bodily  sensations  pre- 
vious to  his  conversion  from  drunken- 
ness. We  can  easily  credit  the  state- 
ment that  delirium  tremens  is  a  very 
impleasant  visitation.  We  pity,  most 
sincerely,  the  case  of  the  unfor- 
tunate men  who  fall  into  habits  of 
drunkenness ;  and  we  approve  most 
highly  of  the  efforts  whicn  have  been 
made  bv  temperance  societies  for 
their  refcrmation.  But  temperance 
is  one  thing,  and  abstinence  is  an- 
other. It  may  be  that  the  previous 
drunkard  is  too  conscious  of  the 
strength  of  the  appetite  within  him 
to  trust  to  temperance,  but  takes  re- 
fuge from  temptation  in  total  absti- 
nence. He  does  well  and  wisely ; 
but  who  made  him  a  judge  or  a 
ruler  over  his  brethren  1  It  is  easy 
to  say  that  all  stimulants  are  poison 
— so  speak  the  vegetarians  of  beef— 
but  tne  experience  of  the  world 
belies  it.  It  is  a  daring  and  even  an 
impious  thing  to  denounce  as  sinful, 
the  use  of  that  which  was  used  by 
the  Founder  of  our  Faith  while  H!e 
tarried  upon  earth,  and  which  was 
recommended  by  His  apostles ;  and 
we  are  sorry  to  observe  that  in  some 
instances  the  enthusiasm  of  really 
worthy  men  has  led  them  to  enunci- 
ate opinions  for  which  they  have  no 
warrant  in  Scripture,  or  corroborative 
testimony  from  the  observation  of 
mankind.  The  distinction  between 
use  and  abuse  was  perhaps  never 
more  happily  illustrated  than  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott^  in  his  splendid  romance 
of  the  Tal%8man,  m  that  passage 
where  the  Hakim  is  represented  as 
administering  an  opiate  to  the  fever- 
ed Crusader  ;  "  This  is  one  of  those 
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productions  which  Allah  hath  sent 
on  earth  for  a  blessing,  though  man's 
weakness  and  wickedness  have  some- 
times converted  it  into  a  curse.  It  is 
powerfol  as  the  wine-cup  of  the  Naza- 
rene  to  drop  the  curtain  on  the  rieep- 
less  eye,  and  to  relieve  the  burden  of 
the  overloaded  bosom;  but  when 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  indulgence 
and  debauchery,  it  rends  the  nerves, 
destroys  the  strength^  weakens  the 
intellect,  and  undermmes  life.  But 
fear  not  thou  to  use  its  virtues  in  the 
time  of  need,  for  the  wise  man  warms 
him  by  the  same  firebrand  with 
which  the  madman  bumeth  the 
tent**  We  have  treated  this  topio 
gravelv ;  not  because  we  think  tnat 
the  aavocates  of  a  Maine  Liquor 
Law  have  one  whit  a  better  chance 
of  succeeding  in  their  object  than 
the  vegetarians  :  but  because,  having 
taken  their  stand  upon  a  moral  poin^ 
any  observations  regarding  their  aim 
should  be  express^  in  a  beccMning 
tone. 

Have  you  ever,  gentle  reader,  been 
introduced  by  some  verger  or  atten- 
dant of  that  kind,  to  the  interior  of 
a  venerable  and  time-honoured  cathe* 
dral,  rich  in  historical  associations  i 
If  so,  doubtless  you  must  have  toEp^ 
rienoed  an  inqawme  desire  to  get 
rid  of  your  gmd&  and  free  yourself 
from  his  ceaseless  Dabble  about  tombs 
and  mouldings  and  trumpeir,  in 
order  to  indmfi|e  in  a  revene  fitting 
to  the  place.  This  may  be  ungrate- 
fill,  but  it  is  natural ;  and  we  feel 
very  much  inclined  at  this  moment 
to  do  the  like  with  our  intelligent 
and  garrulous  author.  We  have 
accompanied  him  to  the  ed^e  of  the 
slaughterhouse,  and  res^Mcmdly  de- 
cline pursuing  our  investigations  fur-  ^ 
ther.  We  owe  him  thanks  for  his* 
courtesy  in  having  brought  us  so  fiu*; 
and  diall  now,  if  it  so  please  you,  re- 
sume our  independent  meditations. 

We  never  were  at  a  Lord  Mayers 
dinner.  Bom  bevond  the  sound 
of  Bow  bells,  and  located  in  a  land 
where  hotch-potch  is  far  more  plenti- 
ful than  turtle,  we  can  form  but  a 
faint  idea  of  the  glories  and  joys  of 
that  banquet  of  delights.  But  the 
perusal  ot  the  bill  m  fare,  which  is 
tantalisingly  published  in  the  papers, 
has  ere  now,  we  confess,  stirrea  our 
inner  man,  and  we  have  experienced 
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sometiiing  like  a  pang  of  regret  that 
we  were  not  of  the  howe  oi  WhittiBf- 
ton.  For,  settinff  amde  aomevhift 
that  may  be  ludicitm%  those  cme 
feasts  are  most  remark&Ue  as  a  da- 
monstration  of  the  opnlenoey  liber- 
ality, and  pre-eminence  of  the  grcit 
metropolis,  and  of  the  importance  of 
her  citizens  in  the  eyes  of  tae  dvilised 
world.  It  is  an  eaaj  thing  to  wii 
fiicetious  on  the  subject  of  such  feiti- 
viJs,  and  to  extract  nuMer  of  mcni- 
mentfixnn  customs  which  have  passed 
from  genca^l  obsenruice ;  mit,  m 
reality,  the  spectade  of  the  chief 
magistarate  of  the  city  of  Ixmdon  eo- 
tertaining  at  his  hospitable   board 

Srinces  of  the  blood-ro3ral9  ambans^ 
ors  of  foreign  nations,  prime-miius- 
ters.  judges,  and  the  chief  di^^nitoriei 
of  tne  State,  is  wholesome  m  itsdt 
and  odculated  to  convey  a  nseAilsod 
improving  lesson.    Veiy  likely  some 
of  our  acidulated  satirista,  who  canv 
the  doctrine  of  nil  admircu^i  to  such 
an  extent  that  thejr  can  see  nothing 
good  or  venerable  in  past  or  Pt^^ft^ 
institutions,  may  sneer  at  itm  ts 
arrant  flunkevism,  and  piono«nce  it 
hollow  and  dkgradin^.    The  poi^ 
we   hdieve,  are  rapidly   becoming 
aware  of  the  real  value  of  such  sar- 
castic diatribes,  and  are  beginning  to 
understand  that  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the 
man  who  is  perpetually  railing  st 
such  things  should  be  above  meir 
influence ;  or  that  he  who  denounce! 
authorities  should  be  guiltless  of  the 
greater  meanness  of  ac^ect  toadying 
to  democracy.    We,  on  the  contrazy, 
think  that  nothing  can  give  a  higher 
idea  of  our  firee  and  uberal  State, 
than  the  spectacle  of  t^e  Lord  of 
London,  albeit  no  more  than  a  simple 
commoner — undistinguished  by  p^- 
sonal  achievement  in  any  of  the  wiuiu 
where  fame  is  sought  and  acquired, 
but  distinguished  because  ui>on  him 
the  choice  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
the  first  city  of  the  world  has  rested 
—holding  but  an  ephemeral  raxJn 
and  after  a  short  tenure  oompellea 
to  resign  his  dignity— acting  as  the 
host  m  an  assemblage  whidi  kiiigs 
could  scarce  command,  and  maintain- 
ing the  dignity  of  the  citisen  in  the 
presence  of  intellect  and  of  power. 
We  say  deliberately,  that  at  no  other 
place  or  time  can  a  foreigner  find 
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Buch  an  opportonity  of  estuaaldiig 
the  value  of  our  venerable  institu- 
tions, or  of  comj^rehending  the  real 
power  and  position  of  the  ocmimons 
of  Englaad^as  at  a  Mansion-house 
banquet     We  say  of  England,  be- 
cause neither  in  Scotland  nor  in  Ire^ 
land  will  he  find  any  trace  of  similar 
municipal  magnificence,  or  assertitni 
of  the  prerogative  of  the   citizen. 
Sometimes  we  are  apt  to  be  crusty 
with  our  English  Mends  for  their  un- 
due Hsurpaticm  or  appropriation  of 
1^  that  is  meritorious  m  the  United 
Kingdoms ;  and  we  have  protested 
more  than  once  against   meir  at- 
tempts to  smother  our  nationality. 
British  we  are,  undoubtedly,  but  not 
En^Ush;  and  as  we  repudiate  a  term 
which  never  has  been  recognised  by 
statute,  but,  on  the  oontr^,  is  ex- 
pressly forbidden,  we  venture  to  think 
that,  m  common  courtesy,  our  neigh- 
bours might  humour  us  so  far,  as  to 
adopt,  in  common  parlance,  the  word 
Britisn,  to  which  no  one  can  possibly 
object    But  England  may  well  be 
proud  of  her  peculiar  civic  corpora- 
tions, for,  compared  with  these,  all 
others  are  mean  and  be^giffly.    In 
Scotland  a  town-council  is  merely  a 
committee  c^the  inhabitants  of  each 
buigh,  whose  functions  are  confined 
to  tne  administration  of  petty  reve- 
nues, the  preservation  of  the  peace 
within  their  bounds,  the  supermten- 
dence  of  local  hospitals,  and  occasion- 
ally  the   exercise   of  ecclesiastical 
patronage.   But  no  provision  is  made, 
even  in  the  capital,  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  anything  like  civic  state,  nor 
are  the  means  fmorded  of  extending 
to  distinguished   strangers  even  a 
shadow  ot  that  hospitaut^  which  is 
the  boast  and  honour  of  London. 
H^ce   civic   distinctions    are    not 
coveted,  but  rather  shunned,  by  the 
men   who   are   most    fitted,   from 
position,    talent,   and    intelligence, 
to  represent  the  community  ;   ana 
no   more   grievous   error  could  be 
committed  than  to  judge   of  the 
tone    and    habits   of  the   citizens 
from  those  of  their  delei^tes  to  coun- 
cil   Thrift  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs  is  undoubtedly  a  ffreat 
matter;  but  thrift  ceases  to  be  a 
virtue  when  it  degenerates  into  abso- 
lute parsimony.    It  is  not  to  the  cre- 
dit of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  that  the 
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allowance  set  apart  for  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate should  be  so  miserably  smaU, 
that  the  holder  of  that  office  must 
needs  be  a  considerable  loser,  even 
while  keeping  his  hospitalities  within 
a  narrow  limit  We  do  not  advocate 
useless  display  or  tawdry  magnifi- 
cence. We  have  no  wish  to  see  pro- 
vost, and  bailies,  and  councillors 
perpetually  guzzling  at  the  expense 
of  the  oommuni^.  What  we  desire 
is,  simply  the  maintenance  of  so  much 
civic  state  as  ought  to  accompany 
and  surround  the  office  of  chief  ma- 
gistrate of  Edinburgh.  In  particular, 
we  think  it  would  be  highly  desir- 
able that,  at  least  once  a-year,  an  enter- 
tainment should  be  given,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Lord  Provost,  on  a 
scale  corresponding  to  the  importance 
of  the  city,  and  the  rank  which  it  is 
entitled  to  claim.  K  the  dignity  be 
worth  anythmg,  let  it  be  adeouately 
supported.  The  present  shaboy  sys- 
tem by  no  means  reflects  credit  on 
the  community,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
provide  the  means  for  enabling  the 
civic  chief  to  uphold  the  reputation 
of  the  city. 

CJommunities,  like  individualSj  lose 
caste  .if  they  are  mean  and  stingy. 
Hunks  the  miser  may  be  worth  a 
plum ;  but  who  wastes  a  thought  upon 
HunsB,  except  his  nakand  hein^  and 
a  few  legacy-hunters,  who  have  a  no- 
tion that  they  may  be  down  in  his 
will  ?  And  even  they  do  not  care  a 
stiver  for  him.  They  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly rejoiced  if  the  passing  bell 
tolled  for  him  to-morrow.  Hunks 
never  gave  a  dinner  in  his  life.  No 
transient  thrill  of  hospitality  ever 
urged  hiTn  to  open  his  doors;  and 
therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  mankind, 
Hades  is  the  proper  place  for  him, 
and  the  sooner  he  goes  there  the  bet- 
ter. On  the  other  hand,  if  a  city  has 
a  reputation,  it  must  be  prepared  to 
support  it,  which,  we  apprehend,  can 
only  be  done  through  the  instrumen- 
talit^r  of  its  chief  dignitaries.  There 
is  private  hosmtality,  aiid  there  is 
puuic  hospitality.  The  one  is  the 
province  of  individuals,  the  other  is 
the  duty  of  the  community.  Com- 
munities, we  need  hardly  say,  are 
composed  of  individuals  (a  remark 
which  we  borrow  from  the  works  of 
the  revered  Jeremy  Bentham),  and  if 
the  oommunity  conducts  itself  in  a 
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maimer  unworthy  of  its  poBition,  then 
the  whole  amount  of  the  blame  falhs 
to  be  distributed  among  the  indivi- 
duals. Q.  K  D.  We  hope  we  have  said 
enough  upon  this  painful  subject  to 
open  the  eyes  of  our  beloved  Atheni- 
ans to  the  extreme  nig^dliness  of 
their  ways,  and  the  evident  unwis- 
dom thereof;  and  we  are  not  with- 
out hope,  now  that  this  public  appeal 
has  been  made  to  their  better  feelmgs 
and  their  pride,  that  before  many 
months  elapse,  tne  ancient  hospitali- 
ties of  the  city  may  be  renewed  on  a 
proper  scale. 

Dinners,  after  all,  form  an  impor- 
tant section  of  our  British  institu- 
tions. Our  gracious  and  accomplished 
Sovereign  sets  a  royal  example  to  her 
subjects.  At  a  Cabinet  dinner  the 
speech  from  the  throne  is  arranged — 
at  a  Premier's  dinner  it  is  first  pro- 
mulgated. The  chiefs  of  the  Opposi- 
tion give  dinners;  the  Chancellor 
g'ves  dinners ;  the  Speaker  of  the 
ouse  of  Commons  gives  dinners. 
Every  man,  who  is  a  man,  and  not  a 
screw,  gives  dinners  to  his  friends; 
and  tnus  it  is  that  society  among  us 
maintains  its  cordial  tone.  If,  on 
the  Continent,  men  dined  together  at 
each  other's  houses,  as  we  do,  instead 
of  frequenting  table-d'hdtes  and 
eating-houses,  there  would  be  more 
stability  in  the  body  politic.  A  phi- 
losophic friend  of  ours,  whose  acute 
intellect  is  surpassed  only  by  his  gas- 
tronomic taste,  and  who  bias  dined 
sedulously  throughout  Europe,  once 
mentioned  to  us,  as  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  he  never,  in  the  whole  course  of 
his  experience^  met  with  a  thorough- 
paced revolutionist  who  was  in  the 
nabit  of  dining  at  home,  or  of  ^ving 
entertainments.  Upon  this  hint  we 
pondered;  and  on  compmng  the 
result  of  our  own  observation  with 
his,  we  found  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence. The  Red.  Republican  is,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  no  so- 
cialist He  is  a  lowering,  scowling, 
solitary-feeding  animal;  and  when, 
in  some  suspicious  eating-house,  he 
meets  with  others  of  his  kind,  they 
are  iust  as  gregarious  as  hyenas 
snarung  over  the  carcass  of  a  cameL 
Their  plots  are  generally  divulged 
by  the  waiter,  whose  enmity  they 
^ave  excited  by  reftising  him  a  sou 

r  attendance,  or  otherwise   they 
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peach  on  one  another.    The  Ra&ii 
Reformer,  who  pertains  prindialhte 
BritaiiL  exhibits  his  anBodal  batets 
in  another  shape.     He  dines  at  lK®^ 
because  he  finds  it  economical  to  6 
so,  but  a  deep  veil  of  mysteiy  haM 
over  the  nature  of  the  ban^uk.    He 
never  entertains^  so  that  it  is  voy 
difficult  to  form  an  adequate  nodca 
d[  his  consumption  :  and  it  mi^t  be 
supposed  that  he  lives  luxunomiy, 
but  for  the  mutteiin^ps  of  the  tradefr 
men  he  employs,  ivno  unanimoorfj 
pronoimce  mm  to  be  a  scrub.    His 
servants  are  generally  procured  ftom 
the  workhouse:  and  alter  the  lipsc 
of  a  year,  they  do  not  appear  to  hare 
materially  improved    in    conditiflB. 
But  we  make  this    remark  with  a 
qualification.    There  are  two  distind 
classes  of  men  who  stvle  themsdTW 
Radical  Reformers.      One  is  real  the 
other  is  entirely  fictionaL     We  hare 
sketched  the  social  habits  of  the  firrt; 
but  the  second,   being*    merely  an 
actor  fwr  the  time  bein^,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  political  impostor,  does  not 
quite  keep  up  his  assumed  characteL 
He  starts  as  a  Radical^  not  because 
he  is  rwdly  such,  but  because  the  «• 
sumption  of  that  character  is  the 
readiest  passport  to  the    House  of 
Commons.     In   manners,   thou^iy 
connection,  ay,  and  in  sentiment,  be 
is  perfectly  constitutional^  bu^  hf- 
in^  in  an  age  of  humbug;  ana  not 
bemg  over-scrupuloui^  or  reeling  his 
conscience  particularly    tender,  he 
takes  the  short  cut  to  popularity,  and 
announces  himself  as  a    democrat 
When  a  Whig  ministry  is  in  poirier, 
this  is  by  no  means  a  baa  or  desperate 
speculation.    He  brings  forward  mo- 
tions which  he  knows  will  not  be  car- 
ried, but  they  occasion  a  deliberate 
debate,  and  that  gives  him  a  name; 
and  in  the  process  of  time,  when  an 
outcry  arises  against  the  Whigs  for 
appropriatii^,  as  they  always  do,  the 
great  honey-jar  of  the  State  for  family 
consumption,  and  when  it  becomes 
absolutely  necessary  to  let  in  a  few 
extraneous  flies — who  so  likely  as  our 
jaunty  gentlemanly  Radical  to  ob- 
tain a  taste  of  the  sweets  ?    Radicals 
of  this  class — and  there  are  not  a  few 
of  them— dine  sumptuously  from  day 
to  day.    They  are  the  Robsons  of 
their  p^'  'uid  may  be  es- 

teeme  "^    But  ulti- 
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mately  they  are  either  absorbed  in 
Whiggism,  or  go  jocundly  to  the  devil 
They  cannot  help  themselves.  Shams 
they  were  from  the  beginning,  and 
ahams  they  must  remain  ;  but  in  re- 
ality they  meant  no  harm.  With 
Harlequin  as  the  presiding  genius 
of  the  State,  and  with  the  fresh 
memory  of  previous  pantomimes, 
were  they  not  entitled  to  enter 
disguised  as  minor  actors  in  the 
penormance  ? 

Dinners,  therefore,  ought  to  be  by 
all  means  encouraged,  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  State  rests  upon  the 
foundation  of  reciprocal  hospitality. 
If  the  Government  at  any  future 
period  should  deem  it  expedient  to 
institute  a  searching  inquinr  upon  the 
subject  of  the  general  fooo,  we  hope 
thev  will  not  overlook  this  special 
and  important  branch.    It  is  aoubt- 
less  convenient  to  have  a  erjrstem  of 
general  registration  setting  forth  the 
number  of  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages which  occur  in  the  course  of 
the  year ;  but  much  more  interesting 
would  it  be  to  know  how  many  pjer- 
sons  in  the  United  Kingdom  give 
dinners  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
and  how  many  they  welcome  to  their 
tables.    Of  what  immense  value  to 
the  historian  would  be  such  a  return 
of  Roman  banqueting  compUed  dur- 
ing the  rei^  of  Augustus  f   What  a 
flood  of  light  it  would  throw  on 
social  life  and  manners !    How  easy 
would  it  be,  then,  to  fathom  the  true 
secret  of  Roman  greatness.    For  it 
is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance 
that  we  find  hardly  any  mention  of 
banquets  during  the  iron  period  of 
ancient  democracy.     That  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Gracchi  did  not  abso- 
lutely starve  themselves,  we  believe ; 
that  they  occasionally  met  together 
for  a  sorry  supper,  we  allow;  but 
until  we  have  good  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  we  are  not  entitled  to  sup- 
pose that  thev  did  more  than  eat 
eggs  and  apples,  and  stupify  them- 
selves with  Falemian  so  rough,  that 
in  a  more  refined  age  it  would  only 
have  been  used  as  a  gargle.  All  that^ 
however,  came  to  an  end  at  Philippi 
when  the  Imperial  period  be^n ;  ban- 
quets became  general,  and  m  conse- 
quence trade  expanded:  Now,  a  word 
or  two  upon  the  subject  of  luxury, 
which  some  people  aneot  to  despise, 
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and  which  others   select   as   their 
favourite  topic  for  railing. 

No  one  who  surveystne  markets, 
shops,  stores,  and  repositories  of  Lon- 
don can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  im- 
mense supply  and  limitless  variety 
of  the  produce  which  is  destined  for 
the  metropolitan  consumption.  Every 
shire  contributes  its  quota  of  cattle 
and  of  grain.  No  nook  or  detached 
islet  is^  so  sterile  or  remote  that  it 
cannot  furnish  and  send  something 
to  the  London  market.  Ireland  sends 
bacon  and  eggs;  Thurso  affords  a 
constant  supply  of  salmon ;  Orkney 
of  lobsters^  and  Zetland  of  whelks 
and  Deriwmkles.  Pine-apples  from 
the  West  Indiea,  oranges  from  the 
Ajsores^  figs  from  Smyrna  and  Athens, 
dates  from  Egypt,  are  clustered  and 
piled  together.  France,  Spain,  Por- 
tug^  and  Germany,  send  their  wines. 
China  and  America  alike  are  laid 
under  contribution.  To  convey  this 
supply  thousands  of  ships  are  on  the 
seas— thousands  of  miles  of  railway 
facilitate  the  rush  of  the  locomotive. 
As  to  the  number  of  individuals  who 
are  directly  and  indirectly  engaged 
in  the  husbandry  or  culture  neces- 
sary to  produce  that  supply,  no  man 
can  reckon  it  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  annihilation  of  that  one 
market  would  be  felt  as  a  more  seri- 
ous misfortune  over  the  face  of  the 
world,  than  any  physical  calamity 
which  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

The  greater  part  of  the  employ- 
ment arises  horn  the  luxurious  habits 
of  the  people.  If  they  were  content 
to  subsist,  like  Apemantus,  upon  roots 
and  water,  or  even  to  restrict  them- 
selves entirely  to  bread  and  meat, 
ruin,  destitution,  and  beggary  would 
be  multiplied  far  and  wide.  It  is 
natural,  no  doubt,  that  the  poor  man 
should  feel  a  sensation  of  envy  when 
he  gazes  on  the  magnificence  of  the 
rich ;  but  let  him  remember  that  the 
creation  of  that  magnificence  has 
given  employment  and  food  to  hun- 
dreds of  his  fellow-creatures.  The 
true  enemy  to  his  race  is  the  hoarder 
and  miser — the  man  who  is  not  lux- 
urious up  to  the  limit  of  his  means. 
No  man  can  be  blamed  for  expendi- 
ture if  he  is  able  to  pay  for  what  he 
gets.  On  the  contrwy,  he  is  a  bene- 
factor ;  for  he  extends  the  sphere  of 
employment,  and  maintains  the  rate 
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of  wa^  to  the  operative.  It  would 
be  well  for  the  country  if  this  truth 
were  more  generally  known  and  re- 
cognised, for  there  are  undoubtedly  a 
la^e  number  of  affluent  persons  who 
act  upon  the  opposite  principle.  They 
deny  themselves  the  eigoyment  of 
everything  which  cannot  be  classed 
as  an  ab»)lute  necessary  of  life,  and 
they  take  credit  to  themselves  for 
doing  so.  Men  of  this  stamp  wear 
the  coats  which  covered  them  at  the 
hymeneal  altar,  until  their  eldest 
bom  is  old  enough  to  go  to  school, 
when  As^anax  succeeos  to  the  re- 
version of  the  threadbare  garment, 
cut  down  to  the  dimensions  of  a 
jacket.  No  sight  is  more  profoundly 
melancholy  than  the  opemng  of  the 
repositories  of  a  deceased  spmster  of 
the  Lady  Grippy  school  Her  whole 
wardrobe,  to  which  no  addition  has  . 
been  made  since  the  Rev.  Jonas 
Humgudgeon  disappointed  her  mid- 
dle-aged affections,  would  not  fetch 
three  shillings  at  Rag-Fair.  The 
scanty  pieces  of  furniture  are  of  the 
craziest  description ;  the  carpet  so 
worn  that  its  pattern  is  entirely  obli- 
terated ;  the  dusters  have  been  darned 
BO  often  that  their  original  texture 
has  disappeared.  Cracked  china, 
brass  seals,  glass  beads,  and  one 
treasured  ornament  of  cairngorm, 
are  among  the  most  valuable  of  her 
effects ;  but  in  one  drawer  there  lies 
a  pocket-book  of  antique  form,  which 
her  executor  straightway  clutches, 
and  in  it  is  discovered  a  deposit  re- 
ceipt of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland 
for  fifteen  thousand  pounds !  The 
lonesome  woman  has  been  scraping 
together,  hoarding,  and  saving  for 
many  years,  representing  hersdf  all 
the  while  to  her  friends  as  an  object 
of  compassion — doing  ^ood^  no  doubt, 
in  her  way,  by  distnbutme  many 
tracts  and  a  little  flannel  to  &e  poor, 
but  never  dreaming  that  it  was  a 
Christian  duty  to  foster  the  industry 
of  others.  Poor  thing !  and  yet  there 
must  have  been  some  amiable  traits 
in  her  character.  The  old  woman 
who  has  acted  as  her  sole  servant  on 
miserable  wage  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  bursts  mto  a  loud  wail  as  she 
sees  the  sacred  repositories  invaded 
by  the  rude  hand  of  a  stranger— and 
J^?^^yP^rite,  for  with  the  death  of 
Her  imatresa  her  sole  tie  to  earth  Is 
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severed.  Then  there  is  the  old  oi. 
80  sleek  and  conif oitaUey  eoikd  cb 
the  rag,  and  winlring  as  if  it  ▼oi- 
dered  at  the  uuisu^  bostk :  aA 
the  little  canaiv.  onoe  so  brisk  and 
lively,  but  now  lifeleBB  and  degectod, 
as  if  it  missed  the  hand  tiiat  was 
wont  to  give  it  food.  A  mdanck^ 
scene,  on  which  we  will  not  faiihs 
dwell!  Well— there  is  the  m«g 
now  to  beused,  or, it  maybe,  aqnandcf- 
ed;  for  her  nephew.  Jack  littleg^ 
has  a  decided  propenAty  for  tiie  taif; 
but  we  cannot  help  thinking  with  i 
sigh  that  the  poor  old  deciepid  and 
uncared-for  woman,  who  now  Iks  m 
a  dreaiy  churdiyara,  mi^ht  have  bad 
better  mterest  for  her  moneyin  tke 
shape  of  the  blessings  of  her  Kind. 

The  sin  of  Dives  lay  not  in  itf 
wealthy  or  even  his  samptuoaaBeBS— 
it  lay  m  his  entire  abandcmment  to 
sel^  and  his  disregard  of  the  ve2fiue 
of  others.    The  veiy  dom  were  mow 
compassionate  than  he^  for  th^  lick- 
ed tne  sores  of  the  beggar  to  whom 
he  sent  not  a  portion  firom  his  board. 
But  it  is  wrong  to  distort  the  beanb- 
fill  and  kindly  parable  into  a  denuD- 
ciation  of  wealth  and  magnificence 
which,  duly  administered,  are  bez^ 
ficial  far  bevond  the  penon  of  the 
possessor.    A  stranger  to  British  so- 
ciety and  customs,  who  beholds  /iff 
the  first   time  one  of  the   irately 
baronial  castles,  seats  of  our  higher 
nobility,  is  apt  enough  to  form  a 
false  estimate  of  the  influence  ^^hi^ 
is  really  exercised  by  the  wealth  a 
the  owner.    He  sees  the  hall  filled 
with   liveried   servants;    he  walks 
through  carpeted  galleries,  upon  i^ 
walls  of  which  are  nung  the  choioesi 
productions  of  modem  and  ancient 
art ;  he  beholds  the  costly  fumitan^ 
the  marble  statues,  and  tne  bronsee, 
the  ample  library,  and  the  conservir 
tories  :  ne  passes  through  the  gardeos 
and  pleasure-ground,  and  is  amwd 
by  the  care,  neatness,  and  exquisite 
taste  which    are  everywhere  appa^ 
rent     He  visits  the   stables;  ad- 
mires the  noble  horses  and  the  eqoi* 
pa^  which  are  there ;  and,  on  com- 
paring his  own  lot  with  that  of  the 
owner  of  the  princely  mansion,  he 
may  lament  that  the  opulence  eigo^- 
ed  by  one  man  should  not  be  dia- 
tributed   among   thousands.     Sacli 
thoughts  may  occur  not  only  to  a 
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Btaunger^  but  to  many  oi  onr  own 
ooiintiymen  who  toil  for  their  daily 
bread ;  and  the  existence  <^  sucn 
W€^th  in  the  hands  of  a  few  is  the 
mottt&yoariteaigumentinthemouths 
of  demagogues  who  preach  disaffec- 
tion to  the  ignorant    This  yiew  has 
of  late  yeaiB  been  adopted  by  some 
men  of  education,  and  eyen  talent 
Wealth  has  been  denounced  as  siur 
fol  firom  the  pulpit,  and  the  most 
dangerous  doctrinesof  Socialism  haye 
been  insinuated  as  the  aspirations  of 
a  feryid  philanthropy.    ]N  ow  it  is  a 
yery  easy  thing  to  aemonstrate  that 
Buoh  yiews  are  utterly  false,  and  that, 
.  if  sincerely  entertamed,  uiey  arise 
from  shallowness  of  thought    The 
fact  ifl,  that  the  own^  of  msX  wealth 
is  dispensing  it  for  the  general  bene- 
fit     He  clothes  and  maintains  a 
large  retinue  of  seryants^  thereby 
lessening  the  pressure  on  tne  labour 
market  The  trimness  of  the  pleasure- 
ground  is  the  result  of  the  constant 
care  and  attention  of  man^  garden- 
ers.   The  equipages  haye  giyen  pro- 
fit to  the  London  ooachmakers,  and 
enabled  them  to  pay  high  wages  to 
their  workmen.    The  costly  furniture 
has  benefited  the  upholsterer  and  his 
operatiyes.     Artists  haye   receiyed 
large  sums  for  the  pictures,  statues, 
busts,  and  bronzes.    The  stocking  of 
the  library  assists  the  book-trade  and 
authors — ^m  short,  magnificence  is  but 
another  word  for  munificence,  and  it 
scatters  its  blessings  far  and  wide. 
The  same  results  would  by  no  means 
follow  if  the  wealth  were  subdiyided, 
because  wealth  alone  can  giye  ade- 
quate encouragement  to  arasts,  and 
eyen  the  highest  class  of  artisana 
A  man  may  be  comfortable  in  his 
circumstances,  and  yet  unable  to  in- 
dulge in  such  ezpensiye  luxuries  as 
pictures,  or  wroujo^ht  plate,  or  other 
articles  ofdecorationc^,  of  taste  :  and 
without  the  existence  of  a  wealthy 
classamongus,  art  would  soon  dwindle 
and  decay.   Wealth  rightfully  gained 
or  inherited,  and  properly  emj^oyed, 
eyen  though  it  be  lodged  m  the  hands 
of  comparatiyely  few   indiyiduals, 
tends  to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole 
nation ;  a  proposition  so  clear  that 
it  seems  absolutely  manrellous  that 
any  one  should  haye  been  tempted  to 
di^teit 
While  Bayingthis,howeyer,  we  wish 
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it  to  be  understood  that  we  regard 
with  no  fayour,  but  the  reyerse,  that 
inordinate  craying  after  wealth  which 
is  one  symptom  of  the  a^e.  or  that 
reckless  extraya^ance  whi<m  is  an- 
other. The  pursmt  of  riches  is  a  great 
snare,  and   in  that  headlong  race 
many  fall  down  to  rise  no  more. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  specular 
tiye  mania  which,  some  ten  years 
ago^  was  deyelopeid  in  the  country, 
has  had  a  permcious  effect,  by  de- 
monstrating that  fortunes  can  be 
made  by  pursuing  other  paths  than 
the  royal  road  of  mdustry.    True,  it 
may  be  shown  that  in  numberless 
cases  the  fortunes  so  acquired  were 
unsubstantial  as  fairy  gold,  haying 
yanished  suddenly  £tom  the  grasp. 
The  throne  of  the  once  idolised  rail- 
way monarch  was  as  baseless  as  that 
of  Theodore  of  Corsica,  of  whose 
coinage  it  is  now  scarce  possible  to 
obtain  a   sample.     But  the  feyer, 
though  abated,  is  not  yet  extinct.  It 
is  stul  burning  in  the  yeins  of  many, 
and  we  see  the  melancholy  results  m 
the  appaUinjf  catalogue  of  frauds  and 
yiUanies  which  haye  latterly  become 
so  numerous  that  the  fabric  of  credit 
is  shaken.    Nor  is  it  confined  to  one 
locality— it  extends  oyer  the  whole 
empire     Alike  in  the  heart  of  Lon- 
don and  in  remote  Tipperary,  rogues 
and  hypocrites  combme  to  organise 
their  plans  of  plunder.    For  a  time 
these  succeed— rogue  and  hypocrite 
alike  put  on  the  earb  <^  Croesus — 
are  flattered,  worshipped,  promoted, 
patronised  by  ministers — ^until  all  of 
a  sudden,  and  without  an  instant's 
warning,  inexorable  Nemesis  plucks 
the  Tohea  from  their  bacl^  and  ex- 
hibits them  in  their  nakedness  and 
their  knayeiy.    Well  said  the  wise 
old  Hebrew :  "  He  that  loyeth  gold 
shall  not  be  justified,  and  he  that  fol- 
loweth  corruption  shall  haye  enough 
thereof.    Gold  hath  been  the  ruin  of 
many,  and  their  destruction  was  pre- 
sent   It  is  a  stumblin{;block  imto 
them  that  sacrifice  unto  it,  and  eyeiy 
fool  shidl  be  taken  therewitL** 

With  almost  eyery  case  of  fraud 
we  find  reckless  extrayagance  com- 
bined. The  thirst  for  du^lay  is  the 
temptation  to  the  sin.  and  one  in- 
stance of  crime  infidlibly  leads  to 
another.  This  much  must  be  said 
for  lie  miser,  tiiat  he  is  not  nearly  so 
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dan^rous  a  peiBonage  as  your  open- 
handed,  jolly,  roistering  rogue  who 
affects  a  boundless  liberuity ;  or  even 
your  sleek  comfortable  sanctimonious 
villain,  who  maintains  a  first-rate 
character  by  subscribing  to  a  hun- 
dred charities.  If  you  set  into  the 
hands  of  the  miser,  he  wul  screw  you 
to  the  last  turn ;  he  will  treat  you  like 
a  cheese  under  the  press,  and  never 
leave  you  till  he  has  extracted  the 
last  drop  of  whe]^ ;  he  will  mulct  you 
in  discount  and  interest  without  the 
slightest  pang  of  remorse ;  and  will 
I)ay  no  more  regard  to  your  supplica- 
tions than  dia  Reginald  Front-de- 
boBuf  to  the  shrieks  of  Isaac  of  York. 
But,  Jew  or  Gentile,  he  keeps  within 
the  pale  of  the  law.  His  dealings 
may  be  questionable  in  ethics,  but 
they  do  not  amount  to  swinoling. 
The  other  gentlemen  are  the  blandest 
of  all  created  beings.  They  are  not 
lenders,  but  borrowers.  They  can 
tell  you  how  to  lay  out  your  money 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  they  will 
charge  themselves  with  the  transac- 
tion. They  have  always  some  pet 
investment,  jrielding  a  certain  return 
of  from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent,  in 
which,  out  of  pure  firienasnip,  because 
they  like  you,  you  shaU  have  an  in- 
terest ;  and  you  leave  their  office  or 
bank,  after  having  signed  a  cheque 
on  Coutts  or  Drummond,  in  a  play- 
ful and  delighted  mood,  because  you 
conceive  that  you  have  trebled  your 
income.  You  talk  over  it  at  night 
at  the  club ;  indulge  in  more  convi- 
viality than  is  good  for  locomotion  ; 
and  next  morning,  when,  after  the  re- 
fipeshment  of  a  draught  of  soda-water, 
you  betake  yourself  to  the  Times, 
you  find  that  the  bank  has  suspend- 
ed payment,  or  your  sanctimonious 
friend  absconded.  We  would  rather 
not  be  in  your  company  for  at  least 
a  month  after  that  agreeable  commu- 
nication. 

Extravagance,  however,  may  exist 
without  fraud,  because  folly  is  a  capi- 
tal steam-engine.  The  laws  are 
merciful  in  protecting  minors,  yet 
there  are  man^  men  ^ose  minority 
extends  to  their  dying  day,  and  who 
will  never  mend.  They  are  their  own 
scourgers.  They  deliberately  prepare 
the  rack  for  themselves,  and  he  upon 
it ;  and  we  cannot  see  why  tney 
should  be  pitied  when  they  begin  to 
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scream.  Our  amiment  is  ofaysy 
simple  nature.  We  regard  wealA  m 
being  valuable,  not  bo  much  to  the 
possessor,  as  to  those  wham  it  remdicB 
through  the  many  channeb  of  eo^ 
ployment  And  we  hold  that,  bj  % 
liberal  use  of  the  means  whldia  nm 
has  obtained  through  indiuitiy,  he  ii 
doing  no  more  than  his  duty  to 
others,  by  promoting  indostrial  pro- 
duct To  avoid  parsmiony  on  the  one 
hand,  and  extravagance  on  the  other, 
should  be  the  aim  of  every  CSirist- 
ian  gentleman ;  and  if  he  can  sncoeed 
in  doing  this,  and  in  TnAintAiTrifig 
the  happy  medium,  so  as  to  benefit 
others  without  damaging  himaelf,  his 
course  will  be  safe  and  pleasant. 

Have  we  deviated  from  oursub- 
lect  ]   We  rather  apprehend  that  we 
have  ;   but  we  are  not   an    Alexia 
So^er,  to  compose  an  Hiad    rspo& 
eating.     Even  Soyer  could    haroly 
grapple  with  the  foodfulness  of  the 
question.     MaximinuSy  the   Bomaa 
emperor,  who,  according  to   Hero- 
dian,  ate  forty  pounds  of  flesh  every 
day,    and    drank    eighteen    bottles 
of  wine,  might  perhaps  have  been 
qualified  to  review  the  work  of  Mr 
Dodd,  in  the  columns  of  some  sucii 
journal  as  the  Aihenceunu    Yet  we 
fear  that  even  Maximinus  would  not 
have  risen  above  the  level  of  the 
ordinary  contributors.    In  order  to 
do  Mr  Dodd  full  justice,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  use  the  sorcery  of 
Faustus,  and  evoke  the  shade  of  that 
follower  of  Fortunio,  who  was  able, 
single-gulleted,  to  devour  the  whole 
br^d  baked  for  the  consumption  of 
a  city,  and  who  washed  down  that 
fearful  quantity  of  crumb  and  crust 
with  the  contents  of  every  butt  of 
wine  which  was  contained  in  the 
civic  cellars.    We  acknowledge,  with 
a  sigh,  our  own  inadeauacy,  and  give 
in.    But  we  cannot  close  without  a 
benediction.    As  in  presence  of^an 
Oriental  prince,  vizier  and  mufti  and 
bey  deliver  themselves  of  the  nrayer 
— "  May  thy  shadow  never  be  less !" 
so  say  we  to   lordly,  magnificent, 
consuming,  and  voracious  London : 
and  we  know  that  the  sentiment  will 
be  echoed  from  Land's  End  to  the 
Skaw  of  Unst— from  China  to  Peru, 
and  from  Peru  to  the  Turtle  Islands 
— "May  thine  appetite  continue  to 
increase!" 
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THE  POLITICAL  LULL^  AND  WHAT  WILL  BREAK  IT. 


Qbown  men  know  that  the  sea  is 
cunentless  when  the  tide  is  at  the 
turn, — that  there  is  ever  a  calm  be- 
fore currents  shift,  and  set  in  another 
direction.  But  the  child  building 
his  first  castles  on  the  sand  may  won- 
der at  the  phenomenon.  The  mobile 
tide  that  for  the  whole  of  his  short 
day  he  has  seen  advancing  resist- 
lesalv  ever  onward,  up  and  up  on  the 
stable  Land,  comes  at  len^h  to  a 
stand-still ;  and  the  first  indication  of 
this  that  strikes  his  eye  is  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  line  of  foamy  strife 
that  marked  the  meeting  of  the  an- 
tagonistic powers,  and  tne  xessation 
of  the  dull  or  lashing  roar  that 
hitherto  had  filled  his  ear.  How  is 
this  ?  he  asks.  The  sea  has  ^wn 
stagnant, — the  tides  have  expired! 
His  occupation  of  castle-building, 
with  whicn  he  fancied  he  was  stop- 
ping the  orogress  of  the  tide,  seems 
now  hopelessly  at  an  end  :  and,  hav- 
ing haply  heard  older  lips  explaining 
how  tne  tides  and  currents  keep  the 
sea  fresh  and  its  ^ores  healthy,  the 
boy  concludes  that  henceforth  all  is 
to  be  stagnation  and  corruption ! 
Perhaps,  with  a  vanity  that  makes 
foolishness  more  apparent^  he  fancies 
he  has  made  a  startling  discovery, — 
laments  loudly  the  phenomenon  as 
the  in-setting  of  a  mortal  disease  in 
the  frame  of  things,— and  calls  upon 
all  to  aid  him  in  stirring  the  ocean 
with  stick  and  shovel,  in  order  to  set 
the  tides  a-going  again.  Cease  thine 
innocent  wonder,  0  child !  —  stop 
thy  vain  lamentation  and  misplaced 
labour,  0  youth !  A  short  hour  will 
show  you  the  currents  again  in  mo- 
tion ;  and  longer  observation  will  re- 
veal that  what  seems  sta^pmtion  in 
nature  is  but  her  transition -points 
to  the  development  of  new  life  and 
motion. 

National  life  has  its  tides  as  well 
as  the  sea.  And  its  grander  cyclical 
movements,  whether  in  politics,  sci- 
ence, or  literary  thought  transcend 
the  r^ulating  agency  of^  individual 
men.  At  one  time  in  the  life  of  na- 
tions the  tide  of  Innovation  runs 
high,  at  another  it  ebbs  into  the 
counter-current   of  Reaction;  still 
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oftener  the  public  mind  shifts  from 
one  line  of  action  into  anothen — now 
it  is  Home  politics,  now  it  is  Foreign, 
that  engross  the  nation  :  and  at  each 
change  there  is  a  temporary  lull, — 
the  calm  of  the  sea  when  the  tide  is 
turning.  We  are  in  one  of  those  lulls 
now.  The  din  of  political  parties  is 
no  longer  heard  in  the  land,  and  the 
work  of  legislation  almost  stands 
stilL  It  is  curious  to  observe  the 
different  lights  in  which  the  abey- 
ance of  Party  is  regarded  by  different 
sections  of  the  press.  Some  r^oice 
over  it,-~proclaiining  Party  a  thing 
of  the  past,  a  phase  of  national  life 
doomed  to  disappear  with  the  pro- 
gress of  civilisation.  Others  lament 
over  it  as  a  sign  of  national  decay, — 
holding  Party  to  be  the  palladium  of 
our  liberties,  and  r^arding  its  ab- 
sence from  the  Parliamentary  arena 
as  they  would  the  disappearance  of 
salt  from  the  sea,  or  the  m-setting  of 
that  insensibility  which  marks  the 
commencement  of  mortification  in 
the  human  body,  and  approaching 
death.  We  will  not  stay  to  consider 
which  of  these  views  is  the  greater 
exaggeration,  —  for  the  inquiry  is 
neeoless.  We  would  rather  bid  both 
sides  spare  their  breath.  The  phe- 
nomenon over  which  they  lament  or 
rejoice  is  natural,  and  will  be  tran- 
sient Party  is  not  dead,  but  sleep- 
etL  In  due  time  we  snail  see  it 
walking  amount  us  again,  shouting 
its  raUying-cnes.  But  we  do  not 
^arantee  that  its  garb  or  its  raUy- 
ing-cries  shall  be  the  same  as  they 
have  lately  been.  On  the  contrary, 
we  believe  they  will  not  be  so.  Every 
half-century  or  so,  the  main  features 
of  the  times  undergo  a  change,  giving 
prominence  to  new  subjects,  and  con- 
sequently producing  a  rearrangement 
or  modification  of  the  antagonistic 
parties  in  tiie  State. 

One  of  those  cyclical  revolutions  is 
now  in  progress.  Domestic  politics, 
which  have  so  long  been  the  shaping 
power  of  our  great  parties  are  at 
zero ;  and  the  antagonism  or  the  in- 
novating and  conservative  principles 
in  the  State  has  sank  into  a  neutra- 
lity imxluciDg  repoee.  Content  with 
3d 
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the  rest  which  has  thus,  by  no  ex- 
press act  of  its  own,  come  to  it,  the 
country  for  the  moment  heeds  not  to 
inquire  what  is  the  cause  of  this  lull, 
or  what  will  be  its  end.  But  through 
the  hush  of  the  general  quiet  there  is 
heard  a  voice,  almost  as  roirit-like 
and  bodylesa  as  that  which  of  old 
bewailed  the  death  of  Pan,  lamenting 
that  mat  Parties  are  dead!— and 
that  Uie  calm  ofthe  political  waters 
betokens  their  settling  down  into  a 
Dead  Sea  or  a  Slough  of  Despond. 
To  our  eyes,  as  they  wander  over  the 
face  of  meny  England,  comes  no  such 
foreboding,  We  see  the  people  poli- 
tically contented,  materially  prosper- 
ous ;  and  if  the  passion  for  legiala- 
tive  changes  have  become  moderated 
from  its  recent  intensity,  we  accept 
the  phenomenon  as  one  desirable  m 
itseu,  and  susceptible  of  natural  ex- 
planation. But  there  is  no  stagna- 
tion in  the  national  life.  The  heart 
of  England  beats  as  stoutly  as  ever — 
and.  we  believe,  more  warmly  and 
nobly.  If  domestic  politics  are  in 
abeyance^  there  is  plamlv  visible  to 
our*eyes  a  crop  of  new  ideas  spring- 
ing up,  more  elevating,  because  na- 
tional not  sectional,  ana  more  desir- 
able because  more  called  for  by  the 
aspect  of  the  times. 

Many  causes,  not  hard  to  perceive, 
have  combined  to  produce  the  present 
lull  It  is  the  natural  result  of  our 
past  tMrty  years*  history.  During 
the  quarter-centaiy  of  the  great  con- 
test wiUi  France,  it  was  the  War  and 
Peace  parties  that  constituted  the 
great  divisions  in  Parliament ;  and 
me  CTand  question  ever  at  issue  was 
—whether  we  should  make  peace 
with  the  overgrown  power  of  con- 
quering France,  and  supinely  trust  for 
niture  security  to  the  moderation  of 
our  foe ;  or  whlether  we  should  employ 
our  strength  in  timely  defence  of  our 
liberty  and  fortunes,  and,  bv  steadily 
continuing  the  contest  and  support- 
ing the  states  attacked  by  our  enemy, 
stnve  to  obtain  that  success  which 
would  be  impossible  if  we  allowed 
all  Europe  to  be  dominated  by  the  foe 
and  arrayed  upon  her  side.  But, 
once  the  war  was  over.  Parties  be- 

EAn  to  assume  a  new  shape.  Our 
berties  and  wellbeing  secured  from 
external  assault,  the  national  mind 
addressed  itself  to  the  consideration 
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of  our  internal  conditioiL    Domeslk 
politics   thenceforth    furnished  ^ 
subjects  of  contention  in  the  L^isp 
lature.     Parties   remodelled  th«B- 
selves.    Huskisson  b^pan  the  wod 
of  commercial  reform.     Wdhngton, 
as  Premier,  gave  political  equality  to 
the  Roman  Catholics.     Grey  and  tlte 
Whiffs  then  took  in  hand  the  wosk 
of  political  reform,  and  carried  it  out 
with  more  zeal  than   discretion  or 
discrimination.      Next   Peel  began 
his  sweeping  measures  d  commercul 
reform,  which  have  been  carried  to 
the  fisirthest  verge  demanded  by  the 

Eartv  of  innovalion.  Liastlj,  for  & 
rief  season  arose  a  question  of  Imd- 
gets  and  taxation ;  but  no  prindpifi 
was  at  issue  here, — ^it  was  a  question 
of  detail^ — and  so  this  also  died 
away. 

InfEu^,  an  exhaustive  process  has 
been  going  on.    For  the  last  tiiirtj 
years  the  national  mind  has  been  en- 
grossed with  the  work  of   internal 
reform  and  domestic  l^^icdadon,  and 
it  has  done  so  much  that  it  has  left 
little  to  do,  —  what   remains;,   too, 
being  of  that  neutral  tint  (such  as 
Le^   and    Educational   measures) 
which  excites  no  party-rivaliy,  and 
allows  of  the  measures  being  sap- 
ported  by  men  of  either  sida     For  a 
whole  generation  the  nation  has  been 
labouring   (we  do   not  say  alwsTS 
wisely)  to  renovate  and  make  com&j 
the  interior  of  the  palace  of  the  State 
We  have  not  altered  its  goodly  dome, 
but  we  have  scrubbed  and  chiselka 
with  bold  hands  at  its  supporting 
pillars ;  we  have  replaced  the  vener- 
able tapestriea   on   the  walls  with 
freshest  oil-paint ;  we  have  even  ^*  had 
up**  some  of  the  flooring,  to  remoTe 
antiquated  inequalities,  and  have  as- 
signed apartments  like  the  rest  to 
members  of  the  family  who  formerly 
lived  in  an  outhouse.    There  has  be^ 
great  strife  and  keen  disputing  while 
all  this  was  a-doing.    The  majority, 
of  course,  have  had  their  way  m  the 
main ;  but  in  not  a  few  points  they 
have  restrained  their  over-hast^  hands 
at  the  bidding  of  the  minonty,  and 
are  now  content  that  it  should  be  sa 
A  good  deal,  it  is  true,  remains  te  be 
done  in  the  house.    There  will  be 
questions  about  the  dusting  and  po- 
lishing of  the  furniture,  or  about  the 
placing  of  it  so  as  to  oe  most  com- 
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modious, — or  as  to  whether  certain 
articles  ought  not  to  be  sold  off,  and 
new  ones  got  in  their  stead.  But 
these  are  mere  normal  wants,  which 
beset  all  times  and  places ;  and  the 
Family,  thankful  that  they  have  got 
over  tne  fierce  contention  on  the  main 
points,  see  no  necessity  for  fighting 
with  tke  same  fury  about  wmit  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

Nor  could  they,  though  they  de- 
sired it.  A  revival  of  the  old  party- 
feuds  at  present  is  as  impossit^  as 
it  would  be  unnatural.  In  oider  to 
have  great  parties  you>  must  have 
great  principles^  None  such  are  at 
issue  :  the  old  ones  are  used  up,  the 
new  are  but  mminating.  We  need 
not  wonder,  then,  that  there  should 
be  a  loosening  ot  party^ties,  and  a 
paling  of  party-distinctions,  in  the 
arena  of  Parliament  Parties  will 
rally  again  and  close  their  ranks  when 
there  are  great  principles  to  rally 
round ;  but  it  i»vain  to  seek  to  ac- 
complish this  by  a  fitctitioiur  excite- 
ment Party  cannot  be  galvanised 
into  activity.  Parliament  is  but  a 
reflex  of  the  nation j  and  to  hope  to 
stir  up  Party  in  the  Legislature  when 
all  is  calm  and  neutral  m  the  countiy, 
is  as  idle  as  for  a  child  to  stir  with  his 
stick  the  slumbering  tide  of  the  ocean. 

The  temporal;;^  slackening  in  the 
career  of  legislation  does,  not  alarm 
us.  We  wonder  how  it  should  dis- 
cpet  anybodv.  Bor  the  last  genera- 
tion the  le^ative  car  has  been  pro- 
ceeding with  Jehu^like  speed, — we 
feared,  indeed,  at  times  that  the  rash 
haste  of  the  drivers  would  PhaSton- 
like  set  our  world  on  fire.  That  was 
because,  for  generations  previous,  Cb- 
vemment  hful  done  almost  nothing  in 
the  wa^r  of  internal  reform.  Now  the 
domestic  work,  the  putting  of  the 
house  in  oider^  has:  been  done  pfetty 
thoroughly, — m  some  respecto^  we 
think,  only  too.  thorooghlv.  More 
has  been  done  within  the  last  thirty 
years  than  for  generations  before. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  furious 
remodelment  of  our  institutions.must 
have  an  end.  It  cannot  be  carried  on 
ad  infinitum, — no  more  than  a  man 
can  l)e  employed  for  ever  in*  overhaul- 
ing the  same  ledger  or  checking  the 
same  accounta  Arrears  must  be 
cleared  off  some  time ;  and  thereafter 
there  but  remain  the  normal  wants 


of  the  hour,  which,  having  full  time 
to  consider,  it  behoves  us  to  provide 
for  with  amplest  deliberation.    The 
late  burst  of  innovating  legislation  has 
much  resembled  the  famous  furor 
with  which  Lord  Brougham  set  him- 
self to  clear  off  the  huge  arrears  of 
work  which  he  found  on  his  accession 
to  the  Woolsack.    Many  of  his  deci- 
sions then  would  not  bear  scrutiny, 
but  more  of  them  were  ri^ht :  so  that, 
on  the  whole,  it  was  probablv  better 
that  he  should  have  madd  this  mad 
rush,  than  that  the  Augean  stable 
should  have  been  left  uncleared.  But 
what  was  i>ardoned  to  him  in  the  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  then,  would 
justly  be  regarded  as  totally  inadmis- 
sible in  a  judge  who  has  amnle  time 
to  try  his  cases  and  consider  nis  ver- 
dicts.   In  this  latter  position  is  the 
British  Parliament  now.     There  is 
nothing  so  pressing  as  to  make  it 
reasonable  that  we  &ould  take  an  ill- 
considered  measure  rather  than  wait 
till  it  is  mended^  or  till  a  better  be 
forthcoming ;  neither  is  party-spirit 
so  fervid  as  to  unite  the  stronger  side 
in  forcing  through  their  measures,  for 
prestige*  sake,  whether  good  or  oad. 
The  nation  is  contented,  and  on  the 
whole  prosperous, — surely  now  if  ever 
we  ought  to  be  scrutinising  and  deli- 
berate in  our  acts  of  leg^lation.  This 
is  no  excuse  for  a  Ministry  bringing 
forward  ill-concocted  measures, — of 
which  sin  the  present  Cabinet  were 
guilty  last  session ;  but  be  it  known 
to  all  m^  that  if  the  Bills  which 
were  defi^ted  last  session  had  been 
brought  forward  by  the  Liberals  when 
the  iimovation-fever  was  at  its  height, 
the  force  of  party  would  have  l^n 
invoked  to   carry   them — reluctant 
members  would  have  voted  with  the 
Ayes  rather  than  oust  their  party, 
and  ten  to  one  the  BUls  would  have 
passed  with  lUl  their  imperfections. 
DO  that  Party  is  no  unmingled  good 
A  country  cannot  be  in  a  state  of 
health  when  legislation  is  so  exces- 
sive as  it  has  been  with  us  for  the 
last  thirty  vears.  Take  all  the  States 
of  Europe  (exdusive  of  Turkey),  and 
the  American  Union  to  boot,  and  we 
question  if  their  reeords  during  that 
period  will  show  so  many  important 
legislative  acta  as  have  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  British  Parliament 
In  truth,,  the  work  of  change  had 
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facile  princeps  in  this  diflifianU  \fA 
important  department  of  statesmaa- 
dup.    A  ConserratiTe  may  mdwoaJB^ 
Legal  Refonn  as  well  as  a  Liberal,  and 
has  done  it  better.    He  may  aopport 
the  Protestant  character  of  our  matir 
tutions  as  well  as  a  Liberal,  and  far  a 
long  time  past  has  dcme  it  better 
He  may  aavocate  Commercial  Re- 
form, and  did  so  earlier  and  better 
than   the  Liberals.     Indeed,  what 
names  are  to  be  found  among  iht 
Liberal  Ministers  tiiat  will  match  as 
commercial  reformers  with   those  of 
Pitt,  Huskisson,  and  Peel  f    In  these 
various  departments  of  legislation,  the 
Oonservatiye  walks  as  boldly  aa,  and 
has  distinguished  himself  fmly  moie 
than,  his  Liberal  rivals.    But  in  Pofi- 
tical  Beform,  in  all  matters  afiect- 
ing  our  governmental  institutions,  he 
maintains  an  attitude  of    extreiDe 
wariness.    Not  indeed  that  his  prio- 
ciples  debar  him  tom  patting  forth 
his  hand  to  mod^  at   times   the 
governmental  fabria    On  the   con- 
trary, Pitt  was  the  first  to  conceive 
the  project  of  Parliamentary  r^orm, 
at  a  time  when  the  Whig  oligarchs 
had  no  relish  for  the  change ;  and  it 
was  only  when  they  found  themaelvet 
wholly  excluded  from  office  that  the 
descendants  of  the  latter,  as  a  means 
of  regaining  public  favour,  took  up 
the  project  which  the  outburst  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  had  caused  the 
great  Conservative  statesman  to  post- 
pone.   But  in  later  times— owing  to 
the  undue  fervour  of  the  r^orm- 
paflfiion — the  Conservative  has  ever 
maintained  a  n^ative  attitude  in  all 
such  discussions.    We  think  the  Con- 
servatives erred  in  1830,  in  resLstinir 
all  reform  ;  for  by  so  doing  they  left 
the  country  no  choice  between  adopt- 
ing the  crude  and  sweeping  measures 
of  the  Liberals,  or  declanng  that  it 
wished  no  reform  at  alL    Assuredly 
Pitt  would  not  have  so  acted.    In 
regard  to  the  present,  we  trust  that 
Lord  John  BusselL  who  has  of  late 
discredited  himselr  by  his  failures 
alike  in  home  and  in  foreign  politics, 
will  not,  from  a  desire  of  reviving  his 
faded  honours,  do  violence  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times  by  introducing  a 
may    tnird  edition  of  his  already  "with- 
as   a    drawn  and  re-withdrawn"  Bill  for 
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continued  so  long,  that  it  was  engen- 
dering a  morbid  habit.  Our  states- 
men were  beginning  to  fancy  it  indis- 
pensable to  have  a  long  list  of  mea- 
sures to  parade  at  the  b^^inning  of 
every  session,  and  tasked  their  bniins 
to  discover  or  imagine  some  sore  in 
the  national  body  for  which  they  must 
prescribe.  When  the  Bussian  war 
oroke  out,  it  was  some  consolation  to 
us  to  believe  that,  acting  as  a  coun- 
ter-irritant, it  would  have  the  effect 
of  moderating  this  mania  for  over- 
lerislation.  In  combination  with 
otner  circumstances,  it  has  done  so ; 
and  the  humiliating  failure  which 
overtook  the  long  list  of  measures 
paraded  in  the  Queen's  Speech  for  the 
two  last  sessions,  must  oy  this  time 
have  convinced  Ministers  that  the 
country  has  lost  its  omnivorous  hun- 
ger, and  appetite  for  strong  dishes, 
ana  begs  to  be  supplied  simply  with 
its  daily  roast,  well  cooked.  As  for 
entremets,  and  other  dishes  not  im- 
mediately necessary^  unless  thev  be 
properly  got  up  it  will  not  have  tnem. 
Having  the  essentials  and  substan- 
tials  of  existence,  complacent  John 
Bull  does  not  dismiss  his  cooks  when 
thev  fail  in  these  dispensable  side- 
dishes  ;  but  he  tells  them  to  take 
them  back,  and  see  to  studying  his 
taste  a  little  better.  Or  to  change  the 
simile, — John  Bull,  after  having  been 
long  in  the  doctors*  hands,  and  finding 
himself  in  excellent  condition,  very 
sensibly  thinks  he  will  let  meoicines 
alone,  and  see  if  he  can*t  get  on  with- 
out tnat  constant  purging  and  drug- 
ging to  which  he  has  of  late  been 
subjected. 

Ought  not  Conservatives  to  be 
satisfied  with  such  a  state  of  matters ) 
Of  course,  were  our  own  party  in 
oflSce,  we  and  they  shoula  like  it 
better :  but  sure  we  are  that  there 
is  no  leal-hearted  Conservative  that 
will  allow  the  exclusion  of  his  party 
from  office  to  warp  his  judgment  as 
to  the  present  state  of  public  feeling. 
That  changes  be  not  mme  too  hastily, 
is  the  fundamental  maxim  of  Con- 
servatism. Other  principles  it  has, 
which  (like  thoiio  cif  its  opponents) 
vary  from  tiino  to  time,  but  this  one 


placed  him 


altering  the  Franchise  and  Bepre- 
sentation ;  but  if  he  do  so,  we  trust 
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the  Conseiratiye  element  in  Parlia- 
ment will  be  sufficiently  powerfdl  to 
veto  any  idle  tampering  with  the 
Constitution. 

We  repeat,— the  distinguishing 
characteristio  of  Consenratism  is  the 
principle,  that  all  changes  affecting 
the  governmental  institutions  of  the 
country  be  conducted  with  extreme 
caution  and  deliberation.  He  does 
not  say  there  shall  be  no  change, 
and  that  in  all  time,  whatever  be  the 
changes  in  other  things,  the  franchise 
and  other  parts  of  the  Constitution 
shall  remain  stereotyped  in  their  pre- 
sent form — unalteraole  as  the  laws 
of  the  Modes  and  Persians.  But  he 
recognises  the  truth,  that  the  first 
requirement  of  a  Government  is 
stability;  and  that  without  this. 
Government  is  but  an  organised  an- 
archv, — a  hap- hazard  phenomenon, 
which  commands  no  respect, — a  thing 
of  yesterday,  which  every  one  is  en- 
couraged to  knock  down  and  recon- 
struct It  is  Time  that  surrounds 
institutions  with  a  halo  of  venera- 
tion,— ^it  is  Prescription  that  makes 
the  rights  and  usages  of  society 
sacred.  Time  may  be  a  small  autho- 
rity in  the  si^ht  of  a  doctrinaire 
or  logician,  who  idly  fancies  that 
humanity  should  be  ruled  by  what 
appeals  to  a  mere  fraction  of  their 
nature,  and  that  men  and  nations 
are  to  be  treated  as  if  they  had 
neither  habits  nor  hearts.  The  oftr 
repeated  revolutions  of  France  tell 
more  terribly  than  words  the  fritility 
of  all  such  creations  of  mere  logic. 
Copteris  paribtu,  an  institution  is  al- 
ways more  stable  the  longer  it  has 
stood  )  and  there  is  a  loyalty  to  the 
Past  instinctive  in  the  hearts  of  all 
nations,  which  is  the  best  safeguard 
of  Government  against  the  gi^  of 
reckless  innovation,  or  the  violence 
of  usurping  tyranny.  Moreover,  in- 
stitutions which  have  stood  long, 
which  have  been  approved  by  many 
generations,  and  under  which  the 
country  has  greatly  prospered,  must 
have  many  excellences,  and  been 
well  fitted  to  the  times ;  and  the  Con- 
servative needs  well-assured  proof 
before  he  will  proceed  to  act  on  the 
belief  that  the  times  have  out^wn 
them.  In  all  questions  relatmg  to 
governmental  institutions,  he  prefers 
to  walk  by  the  light  of  Experience 


rather  than  of  Theory ;  and  believes 
that  in  dealing  with  the  venerable 
fabric  of  the  Cx)n8titution,  hallowed 
and  fortified  by  so  many  august  me- 
mories, it  is  a  thousandfold  safer  to 
take  down  too  little  than  too  much. 
But  Conservatism  is  not  Reaction ; 
it  is  as  averse  to  a  sudden  change 
backwards  as  forwards.  It  has 
sometimes  been  boasted  by  Liberals, 
as  a  proof  of  the  superior  wisdom 
of  their  party  and  of  the  errors 
of  their  opponents,  that  almost 
all  the  changes  opposed  by  the 
Conservatives  have  ultimately  been 
carried, — forgetting  that  this  is  in 
great  part  a  necessity  of  the  different 
positions  of  the  two  parties,  and  that 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  measures 
once  opposed  by  the  Conservatives 
does  not  necessarily  infer  error  on 
their  part  or  wisdom  in  the  liberals. 
The  maxim  of  Conservatism  being, 
not  that  changes  shall  not  be  made  at 
all,  but  that  mej  shall  not  be  made 
prematurely,  it  is  obvious  that  they 
virtually  gain  their  point  in  propor- 
tion as  they  can  delay  the  adoption  of 
the  change  imtil  the  country  become 
ready  for  it.  The  question  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform  was  discussed  for 
a  generation  before  it  was  passed, — 
was  there  no  benefit  in  this  1  And 
the  other  great  governmental  inno- 
vation —  the  admission  of  Roman 
Catholics  to  Parliament  —  was  ap- 
proved by  Pitt,  though  postponed  as 
unseasonable  ;  a^n  by  Canning  ; 
and  was  ultimately  carried  by  a  Tory 
Ministry.  In  all  countries  in  a  state 
of  progress,  these  two  parties,  the  In- 
novating and  the  Conservative,  must 
exist,  —  the  one  ever  thinking  that 
chimges  are  made  too  slowly,  the 
other  that  they  are  made  too  fiast. 
The  latter  venerates  and  upholds 
the  Constitution ;  the  former  is  ever 
thinking  how  to  renovate  it  The  one 
is  animated  by  that  deep  wisdom 
which  expresses  itself,  more  or  less 
in  all  men,  in  loyalty  to  the  Past ; 
the  others  are  pre-eminently  worship- 
pers of  Theory,  and  are  ever  ready  to 
launch  the  country  into  the  sea  of 
the  fiiture  under  no  better  tutelage 
than  that  of  their  own  lo^c. 

Like  acid  and  alkali,  the  two  rival 
parties  in  the  State  have  for  the  mo- 
ment neutralised  each  other.  The 
acid  of  innovation  may  preponderate 
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8omewliat  over  the  alkali  of  couserva- 
tism  in  the  mixture ;  bnt  not  an  atom 
of  the  conservative  element  has  sunk 
to  repose  without  neutralising  a  simi- 
lar amount  of  force  on  the  other  side : 
and  so.  though  not  triumphant,  we 
have  tne  satisfaction  of  not  having 
fought  in  vain,  and  of  disabling  the 
foe  by  making  so  many  converts  from 
its  ranks.  This  neutral  mass  now 
rests  in  repose.  But  mark,  it  will 
not  long  remain  so.  The  atoms  will  re- 
arrange themselves  as  other  influences 
come  to  blow  over  the  mass.  And 
these  influences  may  be  of  a  kind  to 
evoke  new  combinations  rather  than 
resuscitate  the  old.  Modifications  of 
party  are  no  strange  occurrences. 
To  go  no  farther  back  than  the  last 
quarter-century,  we  have  seen  Pal- 
merston  secede  from  the  Tories  and 
join  the  Whigs  on  the  question  of 
Keform.  A  few  years  after,  we  saw 
Stanley  and  Graham  secede  frt>m  the 
Liberals  rather  than  lay  profane 
hands  on  the  propertv  of  the  Church. 
Next  Peel,  followed  by  the  ever- 
changing  Graham  and  others,  seceded 
from  the  Conservatives  on  uie  ques- 
tion of  the  Com  and  Navigation 
Laws.  All  these  chan^  have  oc- 
curred in  domestic  politics.  Can  we 
look  for  loss  changes  when  the  battle- 
ground of  parties  shifts  from  domes- 
tic atfairs  to  foreign  ?  Will  not,  for 
instance,  the  Peelites  and  Manchester 
party,  in  their  aversion  to  all  war, 
draw  together,  leaving  the  Whigs  too 
weak  to  act  alone  ?  The  first  breath 
of  this  new  gale  from  abroad  sundered 
the  Russell  Cabinet, — sending  Lord 
Palmerston  into  virtual  opposition, 
bringing  him  nearer  to  Lords  Derby, 
Lynd  hurst,  and  Malmesbury,  ana 
keeping  him  a  semi-conservative  ever 
since.  As  our  interest  in  foreign 
affairs  grew  more  apparent,  and  the 
war  directed  thither  the  idow-moving 
regards  of  the  nation,  was  not  the 
force  of  the  new  element  demon- 
strated by  the  tremendous  overthrow 
which  overtook  the  Aberdeen  Minis- 
try? Do  not  think  that  it  was  merely 
their  administrative  mismanagement 
that  occasioned  their  fall.  It  was 
because  a  storm  of  indignation  had 
been  long  gathering  agamst  the  Ca- 
binet as  a  nest  of  philo-Russians — 
of  men  who  took  the  opposite  side  in 
foreign  politics  from  what  the  nation 


desired :  and  although  0ome  mfixoibai 
of  the  Peelite  party  mom^itaray  re-    [ 
gained  a  place  m  the  Adminiafantica,    : 
it  was  only  to  fall  again  more  xm- 
trievably.    Since  tlien,  the  Palmer.    , 
ston  Cabinet  has  been  the  weakest  in 
administrative  talent  of  any  withia 
the  memory  of  the  present  eenen- 
tion.    Personally,  too,  be  has  had  bo 
following.    Yet  he  has  stood,  aiid 
stands.    What  is  the   explana^t 
Simplyrthis,  that  the  country  beUfres 
that  he  represents  Uiose  principles  <i 
foreign  policy  which  are  now  uppe- 
most  in  the  hearts  of  the  peoplcL  ok 
sole  strength  lies  in  this  one  thing,— 
yet  it  suffices !     Can  there  be  aoj 
stronger  evidence  of  the  fact,  thst 
the  current  of  national   interest  is 
shifting  from    domestic    to  foreigD 
affairs  f 

This  we  believe  to  be  the  case.  Not 
only  is  the  passion  for  dom^rtic  inno- 
vation on  the  decline — partly  from 
exhausting  its   objects,    and  part}/ 
from  the  operation  of  the  principle 
of  reaction, — ^but  foreign  politics  are 
acGuiring  a  momentous  importance, 
and  are  displacing  their  somewhat 
jaded  home  rivaLs  from  the  supie- 
macy.  Thus  Partjr,  on  the  decline  as 
r^axds  home  politics,  is  becoming 
subiected  to  new  influences,  which 
ere  long  promise  to  become  supreme. 
Indeed,  tne  action  of  these  new  influ- 
ences has  been  quite  apparent  on  the 
Parliamentary  parties  during  the  Itft 
session,  and  accounts  for  mudi  of  thst 
loosening  of  old  ties  which  some  wiiteis 
are  so  much  astonished  at,  and  so 
greatly  at  alosstoexplain.  Ofthenesa- 
tive  side  of  the  phenomenon — jiamdj, 
the  imperfect  unity  in  action  of  Uie 
Opposition — we  shall  at  present  saj 
notning.    But  of  the  positive  support 
which  the  Premier  has  received,  we 
would  observe  that  it  has  been  due 
not  only  to  the  prestige  which  the 
general  public  accords  to  him,  but  to 
the  noble  and  better-founded  senti- 
ment of  sacrificing  aU  minor  consi- 
derations to  the   grand   object   of 
strengthening  the  Imnds  of  Govera- 
ment  in  seasons  of  peril    Parliament 
and  the  countiy  alike  scent  the  truth, 
which  the  future  will  make  plain, 
that  the  grand  interests  of  the  coun- 
try now  centre  in  foreign  affairs,  and 
that  there  are  dan^rs  brewing  in 
that  '  "  H  it  will  ere  long 
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task  the  combined  energies  of  this 
country  to  withstand. 

Such,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  the 
cyclical  revolution  of  national  senti- 
ment now  in  progress  in  this  country, 
and  of  which  the  temporary  sleep  of 
Party  is  but  an  accessory  phenome- 
non. The  currents  are  shiftmg,— the 
tide  is  on  the  turn.  The  national 
energies,  so  long  employed  on  our 
internal  economy,  are  now  rushing  to 
the  circumference  of  our  power,  and 
even  projecting  themselves  beyond, 
in  order  to  watch  what  is  going  on 
in  foreign  States,  and  timely  pre|>are 
to  keep  the  danger  as  far  as  possible 
from  our  own  snorea  Such  revolu- 
tions of  national  sentiment,  we  have 
said,  transcend  the  regulating  agency 
of  individuals.  We  see  nothing  un- 
desirable in  the  change, — ^far  from  it - 
but  even  were  it  so  in  the  main,  still 
it  were  vain  to  seek  to  turn  back  the 
tide,  or  to  waste  over  it  idle  lamenta- 
tions. The  real  wisdom  lies  in  turn- 
ing such  events  to  true  and  good  ac- 
count With  nations  as  with  men, 
every  season  that  marks  the  course 
of  Providence  has  its  uses,  its  capa- 
bilities for  ffood  :  our  business  is  to 
discern  and  develop  them.  If  we 
look  at  the  applauding  crowds  which 
attend  the  lectures  of  Kossuth,  whose 
eloquence  lends  grace  to  the  exposi- 
tion of  views  of  which  we  need  only 
say  that  many  are  undesirable  and 
most  of  them  impracticable,  —  we 
will  be  reminded  of  the  truth  that 
every  sentiment  has  its  excesses,  and 
that  the  national  feeling  upon  fo- 
reign politics  may,  like  every  other, 
run  into  extremes.  Keverthdess  the 
present  direction  of  public  thought  is 
a  natural  and  fortunate  one.  Grow- 
ing dan^rs  abrcxeui  are  less  readily 
perceived  by  a  country  than  those 
within  its  own  bosom.  Many  a  State 
has  been  a  sufferer  from  this  cause, — 
we  ourselves  have  had  some  narrow 
escapes  of  the  kind ;  and  it  will  be 
fortunate  if,  by  timely  perception  and 
preparation,  we  secure  ourselves  now 
when  these  dangers  are  assuming 
unusually  formidable  proportions. 

The  aspect  of  foreign  anairs  threat- 
ens the  nipture  of  peace.  Any  one 
may  see  this.  Indeeo,  the  probability 
of  a  second  outburst  of  hostilities  is 
so  obvious  that  the  Prime-minister 
of  England  has  deemed  it  advisable 
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to  give  public  warning  of  the  fact. 
"  The  duration  of  peace,**  said  Lord 
Palmerston  at  Manch^ter,  ''must 
depend  upon  the  honour  and  fidelity 
with  which  its  conditions  are  fulfilled. 
I  trust  that  the  Power  which  brought 
upon  itself  the  hostility,  either  active 
or  moral,  of  all  Europe,  by  foigefiul- 
ness  of  rights  and  duties, — I  trust 
that  Power,  having  concluded  a 
treaty,  will  observe  that  treaty." 
Here  it  will  be  seen  upon  what  a 
frail  reed  depends  the  peace  of 
Europe.  That  Russia  is  seeking  by 
every  means  to  avoid  fulfilment  of 
the  concessions  promised  by  her  in 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  is  a  patent  fact. 
Let  us  add,  that  it  is  one  for  which 
Maga  duly  prepared  her  readers. 
Last  spring  we  pointed  out  that  the 
interests  ot  France,  and  the  necessities 
of  his  own  position,  "  conspired  to 
make  the  French  Emperor  resolutely 
desirous  of  conduding  an  immediate 
peace;**  —  we  exprewed  our  belief 
(which  we  now  regard  as  a  certainty) 
that  the  Russian  Grovemment,  when 
it  accepted  the  preliminaries,  had  a 
pledge  from  Napoleon  IIL  that  he 
"  would  use  his  mfluence  to  moderate 
the  demands  of  the  British  and  Turk- 
ish Clovemments,**  and  that  Russia 
should  be  left  undisturbed  on  the 
side  of  Asia ;— -and  we  likewise  ex- 
pressed our  belief,  that  even  the  light 
concessions  subscribed  to  by  Russia 
at  the  Congress,  she  would  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  revoking,  —  in 
the  conndent  expectation  t^t  the 
League  against  her,  once  broken  up, 
would  not  be  reconstituted  for  the 
inirpose  of  renewing  the  war.  "Trea- 
ties, *  we  said,  "  exist  no  longer  than 
there  is  a  power  to  enforce  them.  The 
Power  upon  whom  a  treaty  is  imposed, 
seeks  the  first  opportunity  of  sh^ng 
off  its  obligations  :  and  %t  does  so  ail 
the  more  quickly  when  its  vanquisher 
has  been  an  Alliance  ofstates^—for  the 
diverse  interests  and  circumstances  of 
those  states  rarely  allow  of  their  com- 
bining again  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  treat  u.  Tune  will  show  if  such  is 
not  to  be  the  issue  in  the  present 
case.**  Such  were  our  words  in  April 
last,  before  the  treaty  of  peace  was 
ratified.  What  has  been  the  sequence 
of  events  since  then  ?  The  first  thing 
that  startled  the  country  and  our 
credulous  statesmen,  was  the  news 
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that  the  Russians  had  totally  dis- 
mantled the  strons  Danubian  for- 
tresses of  Ismael  and  Reni,  which  the 
treaty  stipulated  should  be  ceded  to 
Turkey,  and  also  the  fortifications  of 
Kar&  On  being  questioned  as  to 
these  matters  in  ra'liament  (July 
22),  Lord  Clarendon  acknowledged 
that  this  was  ^  a  very  unusual  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  the  Russian 
€k>vemment,**  and  showed  the  amaz- 
ing creduliiy  of  himself  and  col- 
lea$rues  at  the  Congress,  by  adding, — 
**  There  were  no  regular  measures 
taken  or  arrangements  made  about 
the  manner  in  which  these  fortresses 
should  be  ^ven  up.  I  should  have 
considered  it  almost  an  affront  to  re- 
<iuire  any  explanation  as  to  the  way 
in  which  a  thing  was  to  be  done, 
about  which  there  was  no  difference 
of  ODinion!"*  So  much  for  the 
stipulated  ceding  of  the  fortresses, 
which,  by  Russian  bad  faith,  became 
the  mere  cession  of  so  many  mounds 
of  rubbish.  Moreover,  the  Russians 
not  only  remained  till  the  last  mo- 
ment at  Elans,  but  did  so,  in  defiance 
of  the  treaty,  cur  conquerors  ;  so  that, 
when  the  British  Ck)mmission6r  at 
Erzeroum,  taking  with  him  some  offi- 
cers, at  length  set  out  himself  for 
Kars,  he  was  stopped  when  he  came 
to  Russian  rayon,  and  told  that  he 
could  not  ffo  further.  The  object  of 
Russia  in  Uius  keeping  Kars  to  the 
last  moment,  plainly  was  to  increase 
her  influence  over  the  surrounding 
population,  and  especially  the  Eur£ 
ish  tribes.  As  she  is  the  only  chan- 
nel of  information  for  those  people, 
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she  can  easily  make  them  beKeve 
that  she  emercedvictorioosfrom  tkii 
as  firom  her  &rmer  'wsn  with  Tur- 
key;  and  impressiofns  of  this  kind, 
produced  on  a  simple-minded  rue, 
are  not  easily  efface^  and  will  not  be 
without  their  influence  on  the  future. 
The  fortresses  were   destroyed,— 
the  Treaty  was  evaded  ; — \mt  the 
Alliance  showed  no    symptoms  of 
reviving.    Thus  encouraged,  Rossa 
went  on.     Lord    Clarendon,  when 
pushed  to  the  wall  in   the  abovp- 
quoted  debate,  ""  begged  to  remind 
the  noble  Earl  (Derb^  that  the  ter- 
ritory ceded  by  Russia  on  the  bonia 
of  the  Danube  was  not  ceded  {mnd- 
pally  on  account  of  the  two  fuiUunes. 
The  object  was  to  prevent  Ruasiafroin 
having  any  access  to  the  I>anabe.-^ 
and  tnat  object  would  be  secnreo.  * 
Unfortunately,  here  a^jain  our  Forei^ 
Minister  was  calculating  withoat  his 
host   Within  three  weeks  afterwaitb 
— as  soon  as  Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued !  —  two   events   took    place 
which  i)roved  how  misi>laced  wis 
our  AGnisters'  confidence  in  the  e^- 
cacy  of  the  Treaty.      The   first  of 
these  was  the  news  that  the  Rus- 
sians (as  usual,  without  any  word  of 
warning)  had  commenced  measures 
to  secure  themselves  in  posaessiini 
of  the  Isle  of  Serpents,  a  post  in  the 
actual  stream  of  the  Danube  !    The 
promptness  with  which  a  BritieA  war- 
ship was  despatched  to  the  rescue 
alone  prevents  the  Muscovites  from 
accomplishing  their  purpose  ;  and 
though  sevem  attempts  nave  since 
been  made  to  land  parties  on  the 


*  The  following  are  some  fdrther  passages  from  this  memorable  disoussion,  show- 
ing the  extraordinary  remissness  displayed  by  our  Foreign  Minister  at  the  Congress 
of  Paris  I— 

**  The  Earl  of  Ellbnborough  said,  the  same  precautions  should  have  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  Qovemment  with  regard  to  these  fortresses  which,  as  fiir  as  his  memory 
went,  had  invariably  been  adopted  when  the  surrender  of  fortraaees  was  made  the 
subject  of  treaty.  He  believed  it  was  invariably  the  case  that  provisions  were  in- 
serted, prescribing  in  the  most  detailed  terms  the  state  in  which  the  fbrtz^eses 
should  be  given  up,  and  whether  the  guns,  the  ammunition,  the  archives,  and  the 

Elans,  should  also  be  given  up.  If  the  noble  earl  had  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire, 
e  would  have  found  that  this  was  always  provided  for ;  and  if  he  had  not  taken 
the  same  precautions,  the  blame  for  what  had  transpired  really  rested  with  him. 

**  The  Earl  of  Clarendon.— The  remarks  of  the  noble  earl  are  founded  upon 
cases  in  which  the  fortresses  are  named  in  the  treaty.  Now,  in  this  case  the  for- 
tresses were  not  named. 

"The  Earl  of  Dibbt.— If  they  were  not  named,  that  is  only  an  additional  in- 
stance of  neglect  The  chief  value  of  these  territories  no  doubt  consisted  Sn 
the  fortresses,  and  the  omission  to  name  them  is,  I  repeat,  an  instance  of  great 

igleot  on  the  part  of  the  noble  earL  " 
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island,  we  rejoice  to  say  that  they  also 
have  been  foiled  by  the  activity  of  our 
cruisers.  In  this  case  Lord  Falmer- 
8ton  was  on  the  alert,  and  his  promp- 
titude and  decision  aeserre  acknow- 
ledCTient.  But  how  nearlvall  was  lost 
will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  For,  once 
more  and  again  a  "  difficulty"  started 
up.  Almost  simultaneously  with  this 
attempt  of  the  Russians  to  occupy  the 
lale  of  Serpents,  the  commissioners 
engaged  in  defining  the  new  bound- 
ary of  Bessarabia  were  brought  to  a 
sudden  and  unexpected  stand-stilL 
The  new  frontier,  as  defined  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  was  to  run  to  the 
south  of  the  town  of  Bol^rad, — and 
lo^  there  were  ttoo  Bolgra(& !  If  one 
of  these  were  taken  as  the  landmark, 
Russia  would  be  excluded  from  the 
Danube ;  if  the  other,  she  would  re- 
tain access  to  its  waters.  The  former 
stands  close  to  Tngan*s  waU,  with  the 
line  of  which  the  new  boundary  was 
designed  in  the  main  to  coincide^and 
has  no  communication  with  the  Dan- 
ube :  the  latter  lies  a  good  way  to  the 
south  of  Trsyan's  wall,  close  to  a  lake 
which  directly  communicates  with 
the  main  stream  of  the  Danube. 
The  Russians  insisted  that  the  latter 
(New  Bolgrad)  was  the  town  meant 
m  the  treaty,  and  revised  to  give  it 
up.  In  this  view  it  was  impossible 
to  concur.  The  object  of  the  Allies 
in  stipulating  for  the  cession  of  a  por- 
tion of  Bessarabia  was  to  throw  back 
Russia  from  the  Danube,  to  the  free 
navigation  of  which  river  she  had 
shown  herself  so  inimical ;  and  at 
the  same  time  to  strenj^hen  the  IMn- 
cipalities  by  the  addition  of  the  ced- 
ed territory,  and  give  a  more  secure 
frontier  to  Turkey  on  the  Lower 
Danube.  Old  Bolgrad  answers  to 
these  requirements,  and  was  the 
one  pointed  out  by  Baron  Bru- 
now  at  the  Coiigress;  whereas  the 
more  southerly  Bolgrad  would  still 
give  Russia  access  to  the  Danube ; 
and,  moreover,  the  lake  which  lies 
between  it  and  the  Danube  cuts 
in  two  the  strip  of  territory  ceded 
to  the  Princijpalities,  rendering  the 
lower  half  still  virtually  Russian. 
It  was  evident  that  the  Czar's 
Plenipotentiaries  at  the  Congress, 
with  true  Russian  finesse,  had  de- 
luded their  colleagues  by  means  of 
laLie  or  imperfect  maps,  and  had 
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concealed  the  existence  of  the  more 
southerly  Bolgrad,  which  they  now 
affected  to  consider  the  landmark 
specified  in  the  Treaty !  Their  de- 
mands went  to  nullify  the  whole 
Bessarabian  concession.  What  the 
precise  value  of  that  cession  was 
after  the  destruction  of  the  fortresses, 
leaving  merely  a  narrow  flat  strip  of 
defenceless  land  between  Russia  and 
the  Danube,  it  is  needless  to  define ; 
but  if  this  strip  is  to  be  cut  in  two 
by  waters  navigable  by  Russia,  and 
leading  to  the  Danube,  even  Lord 
Clarendon  must  own  that  the  cession 
was  a  delusion,  and  the  whole  affair 
the  grossest  impositioiL 

We  certainly  wish  that,  in  regard 
to  all  these  matters — ^fortresses.  Isle 
of  Serpents,  boundary  line — greater 
exactitude  of  conditions  had  heen  in- 
sisted on ;  and  that,  instead  of  con- 
stantly T^pe&tmg  their  sickening  for- 
mula, "The  word  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty  is  preferable  to  any  conven- 
tion that  could  be  framed,**  Lords 
Palmerston  and  Clarendon  had  set 
themselves  to  prevent  future  danger 
by  present  firmness.  At  the  same 
time — ^though  it  is  impossible  to  ac- 
quit them  of  serious  fault— it  is  but 
fair  to  own  ^as  we  perceived  and  said 
seven  montns  ago)  that  they  were 
overmastered  in  the  Conferences; 
and  by  a  stretch  of  charity  we  may 
conceive  that  their  nauseous  oily 
phrases  were  desired  to  conceal  de- 
feat on  points  which  they  dared  not 
contest.  The  records  of  tne  Congress 
are  worthless  as  revelations  of  the 
diplomatic  contests  which  took  place ; 
for,  in  accordance  with  that  intense- 
ly soothing  policy  adopted  by  the 
French  Emperor,  everytning  was  ex- 
punged from  the  minutes  of  the  Con- 
gress which  could  give  offence  to  any 
of  the  contracting  Powers,  or  excite 
bitt^  remembrances  in  the  public  of 
Europe. 

Thus  our  predictions  in  April  have 
been  ftilfiUed  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
Russia ;  let  us  see  if  they  are  not 
being  equally  realised  by  the  con- 
duct of  our  Allies.  Russia,  by  a 
stealthy  stroke,  had  acoomplisned  the 
dismantling  of  the  fortresses,  in  eva- 
sion of  tiie  treaty,  before  there  was 
time  to  interpose.  It  was  a  fait  ac- 
compli, and  it  was  useless  to  think  of 
asking  her  to  reconstruct  them.  But 
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with  the  Isle  of  Serpents  and  Bolgrad 
it  was  different, — and  here  Russia 
resisted.  She  persisted  in  claiming 
the  island,  and  refused  to  relinquish 
the  town.  It  has  seemed  to  us  Irom 
the  first,  that  Russia's  claim  to,  and 
attempted  seizure  of,  the  Isle  of  Ser- 
pents was  a  diplomatic  ruse :  that 
the  Claim  was  not  meant  to  be  per- 
sisted in,  but  was  devised  entirely  as 
a  shield  to  Bolgrad, — as  a  means  of 
enabling  Russia  to  play  off,  as  her 
last  cam.  a  compromise,  by  which 
she  would  offer  to  resign  her  claim  to 
the  island  on  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  retain  New  Bolgrad  and 
access  to  the  Danube.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  she  resisted  openly  on  both 
points  the  Allied  interpretation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris.  And  her  expectation 
that  dissensions,  and  the  obstinate 
reluctance  of  some  of  the  lately  allied 
states  to  go  to  war  again,  would  pre- 
vent the  Alliance  from  being  revived 
to  oppose  her,  have  hitherto  proved 
well-founded.  Britain  and  Austria 
insisted  on  the  fulfilment  of  the 
treaty ;  France  vacillated,  and  leant 
to  Russia.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
late  war  began,  England  acted  inde- 
pendently of  France,  and  sent  a 
naval  squadron  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube ;  while  Austria,  menaced 
with  the  loss  of  her  dearest  object, 
that  for  which  alone  she  had  armed 
and  negotiated— namely,  the  free  na- 
vigation of  the  Danube — declared 
that  she  would  retain  her  troops  in 
the  Principalities  until  Russia  ful- 
filled the  stipulated  concession.  In 
these  circumstances^  the  Russian  Go- 
vernment, ever  fertile  in  exjjedients. 
proposed  to  "  split  the  difference' 
between  the  two  Bolgrads, — a  coim- 
terfeit  of  fairness  which,  by  still  ^v- 
ing  Russia  access  to  the  Danubian 
waters,  would  in  reality  have  yielded 
to  her  the  whole  matter  in  dispute. 
Our  august  ally  the  French  Emperor 
during  these  events  was  absent  from 
Paris,  seeking  that  relaxation  which 
the  toils  and  anxieties  of  government 
rendered  necessary  for  him;  and  in 
his  absence,  the  main  direction  of 
affairs  fell  into  the  hands  of  ministers 
who,  to  say  the  least,  were  greatly 
inferior  in  sagacity  to  their  chief. 
The  consequence  was,  that  France 
supported  Russia's  offer  to  "  split  the 
difference ;"  but  the  cabinets  of  Lon- 
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don  and  Vienna  peremptorily  refmei    | 
to  accede.    Anotiier  device  wis  tita    1 
resorted  to  bv  Raasia, — &ain^,  ts    J 
offer  to  refer  the  points  in  disrate  to 
a  new  congress.     Again  the  Froid    I 
ministers  assented,  and  agiduBntak    | 
and  Austria  said  No  ; — the  latter  jur- 
ties  justly  observing  that  it  would  te 
time  enough  to  cau  a  new  oongres 
when  the  conditions  agreed  to  at  tk 
late  one  were  Mtilled.     Tht  dii^ 
matic  contest  now  waxed  very  warn. 
The  Porte  was  a  sort  of  neutral  whk^ 
either  side  strove  to  win.     Tmfay, 
indeed,  had  in  a  manner  ^le  casting- 
vote,  and  moreover  occupied  a  pecu- 
liar ^und  of  vantage.     France  aa-i 
Russia  boldly  resolved  to  checkmate 
their  adversaries  by    inducing  the 
Porte  to  demand  the   evacuatioD  c£ 
the  Principalities  by  the   Austmn 
troops,  ana  of  the  Black  S^  bj  tk 
British  fleet     M.    Thouvenelj    tk 
French  ambassador,  exerted  himadf 
might  and  main,  in  concert  with  M. 
Boutenieff,  to  obtain  a  decree  from 
the  Divan  to  this  effect ;  and  sndi  a 
decree  was  on  the  very  eve  (^  being 
issued,  when  that  redoubtable  veteian 
Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  blew  t^ 
whole  project  to  the  winds,  upset  the 
Gallo-Russian  ministry  of  Ali  Pasha, 
and  got  Reschid  Pasha,  the  supporter 
of  iSgland,  reinstated  in  the  Viaer- 
ship.   The  result  was,  that  the  Sulton 
declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  Aofr 
trian  troops  remaining  in  the  Prind- 
palities  until  the  boundaiy  question  is 
settled,  and  publicly  announced  thtt 
he  took  upon  himself  the  reeponsihi- 
lity  of  autnorising  the  British  fleet  to 
remain  in  the  Black  Sea. 

This  was  a  complete  triunii)h  ibr 
British  policy,  and  the  diplomatists  of 
France  are  proportionally  inc^ised. 
There  has  always  been  a  rivalrv  be- 
tween the  French  and  British  Lega- 
tions at  Constantinople ;  and  the  last 
five  years  have  witnessed  several 
determined  attempts  by  the  French 
Embassy  to  overthrow  the  suprema^ 
so  long  maintained  by  the  noble 
representative  of  England.  All  of 
these  have  failed;  but  so  fierce  the 
strife,  and  so  rancorous  the  worsted 
parties,  that  the  French  Govemmenfc 
has  found  it  necessary  to  recall  more 
than  one  of  its  envoys  at  Constanti- 
nople. These  facts  will  suffice  to 
account  for  the   vehement  attacks 
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made  upon  Lord  Stratford  de  Red- 
cliffe  by  the  French  journals,  which 
have  never  ceased  to  represent  him 
as  a  haiufhty,  overbearing,  impracti- 
cable old  man,  who  carries  into  the 
piresent  a  style  of  diplomacy  long 
since  antiquated,  and  now  most  un- 
suited  to  the  times.  To  those  who 
understood  the  matter,  these  attacks 
were  veiy  harmless :  but  we  regret 
to  saj  that  on  several  occasions  these 
QaUic  accusations  have  been  blindlv 
adopted  b^  a  portion  of  the  British 
press.  It  IS  desirable,  therefore,  that 
the  true  cause  and  origin  of  these 
aspersions  should  be  known.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  country  should 
know  not  only  that  Lord  de  Reddiffe 
is  as  able  a  diplomatist  as  ever  re- 
presented England  at  a  foreign  Court, 
out  that  British  influence  in  Turkey 
is  identified  with  him,  and  will  stsoid 
or  fall  as  he  does.  For  thirty  years 
he  has  represented  our  Government 
at  Constantinople  :  and  his  princely 
bearing  and  munificence  are  prover- 
bial throughout  the  Sultan's  domi- 
nions. He  is  En^and  in  the  East 
From  Belgrsde  to  Bagdad,  from  Ears 
to  Cairo,  his  name  is  s^onymous 
with  that  of  England.  He  symbol- 
ises our  power ;  and  it  will  booe  evil 
to  our  important  and  increasing  in- 
terests in  the  £^  if  his  influence 
ever  sufier  eclipse. 

The  British  fleet  under  Sir  Edmund 
Lyons  has  now  orders,  and  is  making 
preparations,  to  winter  in  the  Black 
Sea.  A  ship  of  war  guards  the  Isle 
of  Serpents  from  any  cowp-de'-main 
of  the  Russians;  and  the  Austrian 
troops  continue  in  the  Principalities, 
to  be  near  the  scene  of  dispute.  So 
stands  the  aflair.  It  suggests  some 
observations.    Firstly,  as  to  the  pro- 

nial  for  a  new  Congress.  For  Eng- 
d  to  have  assent^  to  such  a  pro- 
posal would  have  been  the  height  of 
folly.    Russia's  great  object  in  the 

E resent  dispute  is  to  gain  time.  She 
opes  to  weary  out  her  opponents  by 
dogged  obstinacy ;  and  she  may  rea- 
sonably reckon,  too,  that  the  longer 
she  protracts  her  defence,  the  greater 
will  become  the  diver^nce  among 
the  Allies.  With  this  view,  she  will 
assent  to  anything  that  renders  ne- 
cessary a  protraction  of  the  dispute — 
ever  leavmg  herself,  or  resolvmg  to 
make,  a  loophole  of  escape :  thiere- 
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fore  Britain  and  Austria  do  well  to 
refuse  further  arbitration.  But  there 
are  other  reasons  why  these  Powers, 
and  especially  Britain,  should  strenu- 
ously oppose  the  proposal  for  a  new 
Congress.  Things  were  bad  enough 
for  us  at  the  Last  Congress,  but 
they  would  be  much  worse  now. 
Ever  since  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
Russia  has  been  sowing  discord,  ana 
endeavouring  to  exalt  her  own  power 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Alliance.  The 
active  animosities  of  war  served  to 
close  the  ears  of  other  States  against 
her  beguiling  voice ;  and  in  her  view 
Peace  was  precious,  not  only  as  a 
means  of  saving  herself  from  imme- 
diate material  danger,  but  as  once 
more  opening  a  fair  field  for  her 
diplomacy,  by  which  she  trusted  to 
recover  in  the  cabinet  all  that  she 
had  lost  in  the  camp.  The  unpre- 
cedented magnificence  of  the  Corona- 
tion f^tes  was  designed  to  impress 
the  world  both  of  the  East  and  West 
with  an  overwhelming  sense  of  her 
power,  and  to  rfiow  how  little  her 
warlike  and  financial  resources  had 
been  impaired  by  the  war.  By  that 
gorgeous  panoramic  display  of  the 
mignt  of  tne  Russias,  the  Czar  sought 
to  reassure  his  people  in  their  faith 
as  to  the  triumphant  destiny  of  their 
race,  as  well  as  to  cause  other  nations 
to  stand  in  awe  before  the  develop- 
ment of  such  gigantic  power.  Nor 
was  the  design  a  mistdcen  one. 
Throughout  the  East  and  South — 
upon  the  impressible  natures  of  the 
Oriental  peoples,  the  pageantiy  at 
Moscow  will  take  ample  eflect  ^  and 
the  f§ted  deputies  of  Asia,  intoxicated 
by  the  part  thev  bore  in  the  grand 
ceremonial,  will  carry  to  their  dis- 
tant homes  glowing  tales  of  a  splen- 
dour that  can  harcUy  be  exaggerated, 
and  which  will  be  the  talk  of  the  cara- 
vans from  the  Oxus  to  Cabool,  from 
Ispahan  to  Erzeroum  and  Smyrna, 
to  Bagdad  and  Damascua  Even  to 
a  Western  mind  the  narrative  of  that 
week  of  Russian  grandeur,  as  read 
in  the  brilliant  columns  of  the  Times, 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressive.  And  the 
German  newspaper  scribe,  who  said 
he  was  so  damea  and  impressed  that 
he  could  give  no  account  of  what  he 
saw,  is  no  unapt  type  of  the  faint- 
heartedness ana  awe  which  the  dis- 
play at  Moscow  is  likely  to  produce 
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upon  the  dreamy  and  vacillating 
German  nation, — whose  only  desiie 
at  present  is  to  be  allowed  to  smoke 
its  pipe  in  peace,  and  make  up  its 
mind  about  nothing. 

But  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  Russian 
Pjolicy  to  rely  for  success  upon  per- 
sistency rather  than  intermittent 
efforts, — to  trust  to  influences  slow, 
steady,  and  secret,  rather  than  to 
open  displays  of  power.  While, 
therefore,  the  costly  tinsel  of  the 
coronation-f(§tes  was  not  unimproved, 
and  amongst  those  dazzling  ball- 
rooms and  gay  reunions  Muscovite 
diplomacy  was  steadily  at  work, 
overwhelming  with  blandishments 
its  recent  foes — dropping  the  word  of 
promise  to  the  ear  that  would  in  due 
time  be  broken  to  the  heart,  and 
hinting  suspicions  where  it  wished  to 
sow  distrust, — still  it  was  to  far  wider 
combinations  of  diplomatic  skill  that 
the  Russian  Government  looked  to 
follow  up  its  success.  We  simple- 
hearted  John  Bulls,  ever  inclined  to 
openness  in  all  our  proceedings,  are 
little  fitted  to  understand  the  Machi- 
avellian ramifications  of  Russian 
diplomacy  throughout  Europe.  Ac- 
customed to  a  free  press,  which,  with 
all  its  faults,  has  never  been  charge- 
able with  corruption,  we  are  loth  to 
believe  that  for  the  last  forty  years 
Russian  gold  has  been  profiisely  dis- 
tributed among  the  newspaper  offices 
at  Berlin,  Munich,  Vienna,  Dresden, 
and  Hamburg,— indeed  we  might  al- 
most say  at  e  venr  court,camp,ana  town 
in  Germany,  Holland,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden.  Still  more,  we  can  vouch 
from  personal  knowledge  to  similar 
attempts  having  been  made  indirectly 
upon  the  English  press, — the  modus 
operandi  in  this  case  being,  the  offer 
of  occasional  Continental  correspon- 
dence,— the  writer  sometimes  repre- 
senting himself  as  a  British  subiect 
long  domiciled  abroad,  and  introduc- 
ing the  Russian  leaven  into  his  cor- 
respondence with  great  adroitness. 
In  the  cases  of  this  Kind  which  have 
come  to  our  knowledge,  the  ruse 
never  succeeded, — the  ruthless  edito- 
rial pen  annihilating  the  objection- 
able passages,  and  quickly  terminat- 
ing the  correspondence ;  but  we  have 
known  the  offerers  of  such  contribu- 
tions subsequently  rewarded  (doubt- 
Qss  for  that  and  other  more  success- 
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ful  services)  by  the  RnwBitn  Goven- 
ment    In  cases  where  mon^  vodd 
not   be   received,    the    rewards  te 
these  foreign  "  fiienda"  of  RoBRaaR 
diamond-nnga,  goki  snuff-boxes  visk 
the  Eknperor^s  portrait  in  bziDiiiiU; 
Russian  orders  of  an  inferior  dsH: 
presents  of  artides  of  verta,ortte 
appointment  of  relatives  to  cadet- 
ships  in  the  Russian  army.    Beada 
this  class  of  hired  or  bribed  fora^ 
retainers — of  whom  the  imfortiiMie 
Eotzebue  was  a  specimeiL,  and  d 
whom  from  personal  knowledge  wt 
could  give  modem  instances-— Ger- 
many Sets  long  been  inondated  wiib 
Russian  nobles  and    oouncilkffs  d 
state,  not  always  native-bom  sab^ 
jects  of  Russia  (sometimes  Gre^ 
Frenchmen,  Italians),   one  of  whose 
chief  duties  it  is   to    cormpt  the 
German  press,  by  the   insertioDof 
articles  sometimes   editorially,  but 
most  frequently  by  way  of  correBpc©- 
denoe, — ^the  contribution  of  **<W- 
nal"  news  or  views  bein^  fi:equentlj 
the  bait  by  which  Uiis   is  acooiB- 
plished.      Lastly,  as  a  resource  d 
Russian  diplomacy  only  adopted  on 
extraordinary   occasions,    we   must 
mention  the  visit  of  members  of  tiue 
Imperial  Family,  with  a  host  of  in^ 
guers  and  intriguantes  in  their  trais, 
to  those  courts  or  countries  where  it 
is  desired  to  make  an  impression.    A 
striking  example  of  this  mode  of  ctmr 
ducting  business  was  ^ven  in  the 
summer  of  1853,  at  the  tune  Nicholas 
commenced  his  invasion  of  the  Tuikr 
ish  territories,  and  when  it  was  most 
desirable  for  Kussia  that  England  and 
France  should  not  coalesce  to  oppose 
the  attack.    At  that  time,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Russian  Prin- 
cesses came  to  England,  on  the  plea 
of  delicate  health ;  while  a  swarm  of 
Russian  nobles,  unexampled  in  aoy 
former   season,   spread    themselves 
over  Germany  "  for  the  sake  of  the 
bath&**    A  similar  manoeuvre  is  in 
progress   now.     The   Dowager-Em- 
press has  betaken  herself  with  a  large 
retinue,  on   a   mingled  mission  of 
health  and  politics,  to  northern  Italy; 
while  the  wife  of  the  Grand-duke 
Constantine  and  the  Grand-duchesB 
Helena  are  perambulating  Germany 
on  a  mission  of  the  latter  kind  only. 
These  various  operations  of  Ros- 
nan  diplomacy  have  told  upon  the 
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once  sturdy  fabric  of  the  Alliance, 
and  have  rendered  any  assent  on  our 
I>art  to  a  fresh  Congress  perfectly 
BuiddaL  Prussia  is  ready,  as  be- 
fore, to  vote  with  Russia ;  Sardinia 
is  being  cajoled  by  lavish  professions 
of  Russia's  hatr^  to  Austria;  and 
France  would  rather  yield  the  points 
in  dispute  than  re-open  the  war. 
With  such  a  following,  Russia  would 
have  a  clear  m^ority  in  any  new 
Congress  against  the  views  held  by 
Great  Britain ;  and  on  this  account, 
as  well  as  on  the  general  grouna 
that  the  insular  and  naval  interests 
of  Britain  can  find  no  support  on  the 
Continent,  we  tnist  our  rulers  will 
keep  as  dear  as  possible  of  European 
Congre8se& 

As  regards  our  present  relations 
with  France,  it  is  unquestionable 
that  the  unavoidable  suspension  of 
the  personal  superintendence  by  Na- 
poleon III  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
nis  empire^  allowed  too  much  scope 
to  his  Ministers'  leanings  to  Russia  ; 
and  the  visit  of  M.  Persigny,  the  able 
French  mimster  at  our  Court,  to  his 
imperial  master  at  Comp^igne  was 
much  needed  in  order  to  counteract 
the  anti- British  representations  of 
Count  WalewskL  But  it  were  vain 
to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the 
position  of  France  and  its  Emperor 
IS  such  as  to  indine  them  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace  at  any  price. 
In  our  article  on  "The  Peace,"  in 
May,  we  showed  the  weighty  con- 
siderations which  existed  to  urge  the 
French  Emperor  to  bring  the  war  to 
a  close.  Without  recurring  to  the 
political  considerations  then  stated, 
we  may  say  that  the  financial  ones 
have  since  then  assumed  a  still  more 
momentous  aspect  The  astonishing 
development  of  industrial  enterprise 
in  France,  under  the  fostering  ad- 
ministration of  Napoleon  IIL,  has 
brought  with  it  penis  as  well  as  ad- 
vantages. The  old  hoarding  habits 
of  the  people  have  been  broken  down, 
—the  scattered  savings  and  small 
capitals,  formerly  uselessly  locked  in 
drawers  or  hid  in  comers,  have  been 
embarked  in  industrial  undertakings ; 
and,  crowning  the  whole,  the  gigantic 
Credit  MobiHer  has  assumed  to  itself 
the  execution  of  all  the  peat  works 
in  Europe.  The  Austrian  railways 
are  in  its  hands ;  through  an  aflSli- 
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ated  company  at  Madrid,  it  has  ad- 
vanced large  sums  to  the  Spanish 
Government,  and  succeeded  in  excit- 
ing a  railway-mania  even  among  the 
staid  and  immobile  population  of  the 
Peninsula ;— and  b^aes  a  thousand 
minor  undertakings,  it  has  contract- 
ed for  the  execution  of  the  great 
Russian  railways^  a^work  involving 
an  expenditure  or  at  least  forty-five 
millions  sterling.  This  outburst  of 
enterprise  and  development  of  the 
credit -system,  eminently  desirable 
in  itself,  has  been  carried  to  a  criti- 
cal height ;  because  the  magnitude 
of  the  undertaking  is  sudi  that 
nothing  but  a  combination  of  favour- 
able circumstances  will  allow  of  their 
being  conducted  to  a  successful  dose. 
The  progress  of  this  grand  specula- 
tive scheme  is  like  that  of  a  boat 
sunk  to  the  water's  edge  with  a 
load  of  gold.  Of  course  the  more 
gold  that  is  placed  in  the  boat,  the 
more  profitable  the  enterprise,  if  it 
succeed ;  but  nothing  but  calm  seas 
and  fair  weather  will  carry  the  bark 
to  its  haven.  The  occurrence  of  a 
Continental  war  at  present  would 
cause  those  vast  speculations  to  mis- 
carry :  and  their  fall  would  probably 
drag  down  the  whole  financial  fabnc 
of  France,  entailing  great  sufiering 
upon  the  people,  and  utterly  ruining 
the  prestige  of  the  Napoleonic  Gov- 
ernment Even  without  the  pressure 
of  war,  the  internal  condition  of 
France  is  criticfd.  The  very  opera- 
tions of  the  Credit  Mobilier  have 
served  to  embarrass  itself,  bv  creating 
such  an  increased  demand  for  money 
as  to  drain  the  banks  of  their  re- 
serves of  bullion,  and  raise  the 
money-rates  so  high  as  to  sweep 
away  profits  and  threaten  to  arrest 
enterprises  in  mid-career.  Added  to 
this,  an  unhappy  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances— among  which  are  to  be 
classed  the  inundations,  the  failure 
of  the  silk  crop,  the  high  price  of 
food,  and  scarcity  of  house-accom- 
modation for  the  working-classes  in 
Paris — ^has  produced  a  considerable 
amount  of  discontent  among  the 
people ;  and,  as  always  happens  in 
France,  the  national  distress  is  laid 
as  a  duuge  against  the  Government 
So  circumstanced,  fettered,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  act  with  the  same  freedom 
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and  boldness  as  oura     It  is  true 
Russia   is   befooling  her  late    col- 
leagues   at   the   Conferences,    and 
openly  eluding  fulfilment  of  the  con- 
ditions of  peace ;  but  the   French 
Government,    as    Russia    foresaw 
would  be  tne  case,  once  loosened 
from  the  war,  will  not  re-engage  in 
it  for  the  purpose  of  checking  this 
breach  of  faith.    Indeed,  a  majority 
of  the  Paris  journals  have  ef  late 
spoken  bitterly  of  the  English  alli- 
ance ;  and  as  several  of  those  jour- 
nals are  the  property  of  individuals 
connected  with  the  Bourse,  their  rage 
at  the  line  of  policy  adopted  by  the 
British  Government  is  easily  under- 
stood.     The  Assrmblee    Nationalfy 
the  organ  of  the  Fusionists,  reminds 
its  readers  that  "in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XVL  the  united  fleets  of  France  and 
Spain  were  mistresses  of  the  Chan- 
nel^ and  blockaded  the  Fnglish  in 
their  own  ports;"  and  expresses  a 
hope  that  in  the  event  of  any  future 
quarrel    with    this    country,    "the 
French  navy  will  be  enabled  with 
the  assistance  of  an  ally,  even  were 
that  ally  Jiussin,  to  counterbalance 
the  powor  of  Great  Britain  on  the 
sea.      Such  a  coalition  for  this  very 
purpose  was  pointed  out  by  us  as  one 
of  the  grand  contingencies  of  the 
foture,  against  which  it  becomes  us 
ever  to  stand  on  our  guard ;   and 
if  this  little  hint  from  the  Assemblee 
serve  to  impress  the  idea  on  the  dull 
mind  of  the  British  public,  w&  shall 
forgive  that  journal  the  many  bitter 
things  it  has  said  ef  our  country.    It 
is  to  be  observed  that,  despite  the 
divergence  of  opiiiion  between  the 
two  (Sovemments,  the  French  Em- 
peror and  his  mouthpiece  the  Moni- 
teur  continue  leal  to  the   alliance 
with  England,  and  we  believe  that 
the  maintenance  of  that  alliance  is 
regarded  by  him  as  the  sheet-anchor 
of  his  foreign  policy.    But  to  how 
many  risks  is  it  exposed  !    "  A  man 
is  immortal  till  his  work  is  done," 
was  the  noble  saying  of  Napoleon 
IIL  the  last  time  he  escaped  the 
cowardly  bullet  of  the  assassin  ;  but 
is  not  the  converse  of  the  sayiteg  in 
some  sense  tnie  also  ?    We  comess 
we  have  looked  of  kite  with  fear  and 
foreboding  on  that  stately  life  which 
bears  the  sorrowful  burden  of  Gallic 
sovereignty, — the  pillar  that  upholds 
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the  tranquillity  of  western  Europe,-' 
the  sole  barrier  that  sepanteB  Yrmat 
firom  the  deluge.    We  feel  as  if  that 
imperial  life,  which  lias  cnhnhrstrf 
so  strangely  and  giandfy,  were  now 
in  a  tro^faof  thewaveSy  frumwhidi 
it  must   speedily  emerge  or  sbik. 
Our  poor  feeble  eye  sees  no  way  of 
emei^nce.    Inimical  everywhere  to 
revolution  and  pofmlar  naings^  as 
incentives    to    similar    nK>Temeitts 
against  his  own  throne, — ^yet  eqiaDy 
apprehensive  of  a  league  of  the  des- 
potic Courts  k£  eastern  Ikirope,  Na- 
poleon IIL  shrinks  from  taking  any 
step  which,  by  rupturing  the  pre- 
sent tranquilhty,  would  force  him 
from  his  position  of  noitraiity.    Ac- 
cordingly he  bends  his  whole  energies 
to    maintain   things   as    th^  are. 
Hence  that  policy  of  condliation  he 
has  of  late  adopted  in  all  qoart^ra. 
We  do  not  believe,  whatever  be  the 
case  with  his  Mimstera,  that  the 
penetrating  eye  of  the  French  &a- 
peror  is  in  the  least  blinded  hj  Mus- 
covite  courtesies  to  the   penis    ci 
Europe  from  the  ever-growing  power 
of  Russia;  but  his  heart  is  set  on 
avoiding  a  present  rupture,  and  he 
uses  soft  words  to  obliterate  past  ir- 
ritation.   It  is  the  same  in  r^;ard  to 
other  States.    Everywhere  Napoleon 
III.   is   seen    pounng   oil    on    the 
troubled  waters.    We  fear  the  tas^ 
is  too  great  for  any  man.    At  most, 
the  success  can  be  but  temporaiy. 
In  Spain,  in  Italy,  a  conflaCTimon  is 
smouldering,   ana    its   outburst   is 
likely  to  produce  combinations  in 
foreii^  pNohtics  to  which  we  look  for- 
ward with  much  disquiet    While, 
then,  we  turn  to  account  our  present 
alliances,  let  us  not  forget  that  one 
day  we*  may  have  to  do  without 
them. 

TimefaSb  us  to  speak  of  the  fracas 
with  Naples,  save  to  say  that  it  has 
been  an  ill-judged  business.  Even 
were  we  to  ^nt  that  the  advan- 
tage of  ameborating  the  condition, 
and  so  preserving  the  tranquillity  ik 
Italy,  bv  obtaining  rdbrms  at  Naples, 
justified  intervention  on  the  part  of 
the  Western  Powers,  the  mode  of  in- 
tervening was  one  open  to  the  gravest 
objections.  The  august  majesty  of 
King  Bomba,  calculating  upon  the 
reluctance  of  the  French  Emperor  to 
proceed  to  extremities,  set  at  defiance 
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the  threats  and  remonstrances  of  the 
Western  Powers — and  so  we  are  open- 
ly snubbed  by  this  contemptible  httle 
Vesuvian  despot !  But  be  it  so.  We 
prefer  that  the  indiscretion  of  our 
Ministers  should  so  end.  rather  than 
thaty  by  putting  a  torcn  to  Naples, 
we  shoula  have  set  Italy  in  a  blaze. 
That  blaze  is  sure  to  come ;  but,  hav- 
ing ^evous  nusgivings  as  to  its  im- 
mediate result,  we  would  not  for  the 
world  that  the  responsibility  of  ex- 
citing that  conflagration  rested  with 
England. 

Running  our  eye  over  the  Conti- 
nent, what  are  the  aspects  of  the 
hour  ?  Troubled  exceedingly.  Spain, 
which  for  the  last  three  years  has 
been  steadily   going  .from   bad  to 
worse,  is  now  so  near  the  rapids, 
that  France  and  England,  with  all 
their  desire  to  save  her,  now  cry, 
''  Hands  off  !*"  and  submit  to  let  her 
go.     Sicily  is  nnea^  —  so  is  Italy. 
The  affair  of  Neu&h&tel,  between 
Prussia  and  the  Swiss  Diet,  ou^ht 
to  be  easily  arranged;  but  farther 
east  we  find   the  question  of  the 
Principalities  and  the  Bessarabian 
frontier  in  a  state  of  hopeless  com- 
plication.    Austrian  troops  in  the 
Principalities — Russians  in  Bolgrad 
— the  British  fleet  in  the  filack  Sea — 
everywhere  the  treaty  set  at  nought. 
Moreover,  it  is  now  seen  that  the 
"  neutralisation  **  of  the  Black  Sea  is 
a  diaoL    The  numerous  vessels  of 
the    Steam   Navigation   Companies 
which  Russia  is  establishing  in  the 
Euxine,  are  merely  war-ships  in  dis- 
guise :  it  was  expressly  ordered  that 
&ey  should  be  built  so  as  to  be  con- 
veitible  into  ships- of -war, — and  al- 
though   our    Govenunent    allowed 
its  project  of  this  kind  in  regard 
to    the   West    India    mail -packet 
steamers  to  be  blundered,  the  Rus- 
sian (jk)vemment,  which  cares  Httle 
for  commerce  and   everything   for 
war,  will  take  better  care  to  see  that 
the  war-structure  of  the  vessels  is 
attended  to.  Still  further  east,  we  see 
Russian  officers  enlisting  against  us  in 
the  army  of  the  Shah,  and  agencies 
at  work  which  may  make  us  loth  to 
withdraw  our  fleet  from  the  Black 
Sea.    Turning  back  to  Austria,  we 
find  a  new  recruitment  just  ordered 
in  eveiy  province  of  the  empire,  in 
order  to  make  up  the  losses  of  the 


army  during  the  last  three  years  by 
deaths  (35,000!)  and  expiiy  of  ser- 
vice; and  the  sum  for  procuring  a 
substitute  has   been  fixed    by  the 
authorities  at    1500  florins!     But 
Russia   frimishes    more   significant 
symptoms  of  the  times.    The  Prus- 
sian frontiers  are  but  weakly  guarded, 
while  the  earrisons  of  "Warsaw  and 
the  fortified  places  near  the  Austrian 
frontiers  are  still  kept  on  a  war-foot- 
ing. Nicolaieff  has  now  a  garrison  of 
8000  men,  which  proves  that  it  will  re- 
tain its  rank  as  a  fortress  of  the  first 
class.    The  head-quarters  of  the  6th 
corps  have  been  removed  from  their 
old  station,  Moscow,  to  Kharkoff,  in 
order  to  be  nearer  the  Caucasus,  u^n 
which  point  Russia  is  accumulating 
forces.    Or  turn  to  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  and  there  we  find  the  Russian 
dockyards  and  arsenals  in  friU  employ, 
and  fortifications  in  progress  of  erec- 
tion in  Finland, — one  at  the  very 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and 
close  to  the  Swedish  frontier.     So 
threatenii^  are  those  preparations 
that  Sweaen  has  taken  the  alarm. 
A  letter  from  Stockholm,  dated  the 
12th  November,  says :  **  The  energy 
displayed  in  the  Russian  naval  dock- 
yanis  and  lursenals,  where,  notwith- 
standing the  lateness  of  tne  season, 
the  foundries  are  at  work,  and  the 
sound  of  the  hammer  is  heard  from 
morning  till  night,  has  not  failed  to 
excite  the  attention  of  the  Swedes, 
who,  if  they  do  not  consider  it  a 
direct  menace,  look  upon  it  at  least 
as  a  hint  to  set  their  house  in  order." 
Accordingly  they  have  resolved  to 
complete  immediately  the  chain  of 
fortresses  called  the  *' central  defen- 
sive system,"  which  has   been  for 
some  time  in  course  of  construction, 
and  also  to  stren^hen  the  defences 
of  the  existing  citadels.    The  for- 
tresses of  Garisborg,  Wraxholm,  Carl- 
steen,  and  Carl8m)na  have  under- 
gone great  repairs,  and  been  con- 
siderably strengthened   during   the 
past  ana  present  years.     Measures 
are  also  in  progress  to  augment  the 
effective  power  of  the  troops^  by  the 
introduction  of  the  Mini6  nfle  and 
detonating  needle-gun,  and  other  im- 
provements ;  while  ordnance  surveys 
are  being  vigorously  prosecuted,  and 
it  is  expected  that  tne  topographic 
map  of  Sweden  will  be  completed 
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shortly,  which  will  prove  a  work  of 
great  strategic  importance. 

Oar  firm  belief  is,  that  these  signs 
of  trouble  and  apprehension  will  not 
pass  away  without  producing  con- 
vulsion. They  are  not  the  mists  of 
morning  quicldy  vanishing  before  the 
summers  sun,  but  the  gathering  of 
storm-clouds,  indicating  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  electric  elements,  which 
can  only  regain  equilibrium  by  ex- 
plosion. What,  then,  is  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  the  various  pheno- 
mena of  the  internal  and  external 
condition  of  the  country  which  we 
have  passed  in  review  ?  Simply,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  this,— that  foreign 
policy  is  naturally  attracting  so  much 
of  the  national  regard  that  it  will 
soon  become  the  chief  shaping  power 
of  our  parliamentary  parties ;  and 
that  those  who  aspire  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  nation  cannot  too  soon  or 
too  earnestly  address  themselves  to 
the  consideration  of  the  many  grave, 
and  withal  complex  and  difficult 
problems  which  tnat  department  of 
statesmanship  ])resents.  Not  that 
domestic  legislation  will  stand  still — 
far  from  it,  we  trust ;  but,  having 
cleared  off  all  long-standing  arrears, 
it  becomes  us  to  see  that  our  future 
legislation  is  not  hurried, — and  to 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  the  first 
principle  of  Conservatism,  as  of 
true  wisdom,  that  it  is  better  to 
do  little,  and  do  it  well,  than  to  en- 
cumber the  statute-book  with  crude 
legislation.  ,       ,   ^  , 

We  know  that  many  thoughtful 
minds  throughout  the  country  are 
specially  arrested  by  the  threatening 
aspect  of  foreign  affairs ;  and  that 
the  masses,  by  an  instinct— that 
mysterious  presentiment  that  so  of- 
ten inspires  nations  on  the  eve  of 
coming  troubles— have  come  to  the 
same  conclusion,  must  be  obvious  to 
all  It  rests  with  Parhament  and  Its 
leaders  to  shape  into  wise  acts  the 
sentiments  thus  broodmg  vaguely  m 
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correct  channels,  and  give  expression 
to  it  by  particular  acts  of  policy. 
And  the  chart  of  foreign  politics, 
with  it«  shifting  currents  and  sunken 
reeft,  is  at  present  no  plain  sailing. 


As  to  our  internal  defences,  mndk 
may  be  said  in  £avoiir  of  the  re- 
cent reduction  of  the  army  ;  \xi 
it  appears  to  us  that  the  entire  db- 
bandment  of  the  militia  was  a  step 
unwise  and  uncalled-fbr.  Itfinisfaas 
in  prescribing  it  appear  to  have  do&e 
so  from  no  higher  conaicLeraticm  tbu 
that,  having  made  a  Peace,  it  behoT- 
ed  them  to  act  as  if  that  peace  were 
a  good  and  safe  one  ;  whereas,  u 
Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  recently  remaiked, 
"  the  less  said  about  it  the  better  f 
and  even  the  Ministry  nmst  hare 
been  perfectly  aware  that  it  wu 
''a  conclusion  which  concinded  no- 
thing." In  defence  of  the  harsh  man- 
ner m  which  the  diflbandTnent  d 
the  militia  was  carried  out,  we  ocm- 
ceive  nothing  can  be  said  :  it  wai 
not  only  injudicious,  but  disgraoefiil ; 
and  the  effect  cannot  fiul  to  be  most 
detrimental  to  this  pecufiarly  na- 
tional branch  of  the  service,  by  det^- 
ring  both  officers  and  privates  from 
volunteering  into  its  ranksL 

As  to  the  external  relations  of  the 
country,  the  main  ends  of  our  for^^ 
policy  having  been  reasoned  out  in 
former  articles,  may  be  briery  stated 
here.    The  first  is,  so  to  shape  our 
policy,  and  maintain  the  magnitude 
and  efficiency  of  our  fleet,  as  to  provide 
againstthatgreiM^tperil  of  the  fataie 
— a  naval  confederacy  against  ih6 
maritime  pow6r,and  consec^nently  the 
independence  and  commercial  wealth, 
of  Great  Britain.    The  next  is,  ever 
to  cultivate   a  good  understanding 
with  America ;  and  to  support  ana 
draw  closer  our  alliances  with  the 
Scandinavian  Powers^  as  a   guard 
against  Russia  becoming  supreme  in 
the  Baltic,  adding  its  searfiemii^  popu- 
lation to  her  own,  and  advancing  her 
fleet  and  arsenals  to  an  impregnable 
position  behind   the   Sound,   from 
whence  they  could  issue  at  any  time 
to  attack  the  British  shores.    Final- 
Iv,  we  must  seek  to  extend  our  in- 
fluence in  Syria,  as  a  bulwark  for  the 
overland  route  to  India.    We  leave 
details  to  the  wisdom  of  our  mien 
But  we  have  no  hesitation  to  reiterate 
as  the  three  grand  ends  of  our  Old 
World  policy.  To  maintain  a  first- 
rate  fleetj  —  to  keep  a  sharp  eye 
upon  Syria, — and.  if  necessaiy,  to 
fight  to  the  death  lor  Scandinavia. 
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'*  A  rider  thro'  a  valley  passed/  418. 

Aberdeen,  residence  of  Jamesone  the 
painter  at»  649— works  by  him  there, 
652. 

Abkhasia,  early  history  of,  59. 

Aboat,  on  the  chanujter,  &c.  of  the  mo- 
dem Greeks,  88. 

Actiniae,  vitality  in  the,  818. 

Adan  Bin  Kaochan,  an  African  chief, 
495. 

Advertisements,  on,  594. 

Afrioas  Travsl,  489. 

African  travellers,  recent,  489. 

**  Ah,  if  thou  wert  my  own,  love,"  424. 

Aikenhead,the  execution  of,  and  Macau- 
lay's  account  of  it,  876. 

Aikman,  William,  a  Scottish  painter, 
658. 

Airey,  general,  defence  of,  before  the 
Chelsea  board,  28. 

Albany,  the  duke  o^  career  of,  94. 

Alcon  water,  the,  886. 

Alexander,  John,  a  Scottish  painter,  552. 

Allan,  David,  the  works  of,  558. 

Altona,  the  town  of,  274 — railway  from, 
to  Kiel,  275. 

Alupka,  the  chateau  of,  440. 

Alushta,  sketches  at,  488. 

Ambassador,  the  English,  257. 

AkKBIOA,  THB  DlBFUTX  WITH,  115. 

American  revolution.  Sir  Robert  Keith 
on  the,  271. 

Angelico,  the  Crucifixion,  &c  by,  509. 

Arab,  the  social,  683. 

Ardiller,  Russian  fort  of,  55. 

Army,  state  of  the,  after  Inkermann,  and 
sympathy  with  it,  1 — conduct  of  the, 
in  the  Crimea,  6— expense  of  the,  in 
India,  689 — the  Indian,  its  extent,  fta, 
648. 

Art,  obligations  of^  to  Greece  and  Italy, 
77— value  of,  to  the  historian,  127— 
hiffh  and  low,  what,  1 44— Christian,  de- 
velopment of,  from  Roman,  850 — 
Ruskin's  definition  o^  503. 

Assam,  tea  culture  in,  657. 

Atbbjnos,  THB,  Part  IL,  26 — Part  III., 
158— Part  IV.,  290— Book  II.  Part  V., 
879— Part  VL,  628— Part  VU.,  660. 

Aucapitaine,  M.,  on  the  boring  molluscs, 
474. 

Austria,  present  position  of,  in  Italy,  88 
— conduct  of  her  government  in  1849, 
89 — present  position  of,  756. 

Attoun'8  Bothwsll^  222. 
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Bacon,  pamphlet  attributing  Shake- 
speare's plays  to,  61 6. 

Badbn-Badxn.  Tablb  akd  othxe  Talk 
THXBB,  604. 

Baidar,  village  o^  441. 

Baikie,  the  African  traveller,  489. 

Baillie,  Lady  Grixaell,  sketches  of,  460 
€tseq. 

Bakchi-Sarai,  town  of,  480. 

Balaklava,  winter  sketches  at,  8— pro- 
ceedings of  the  commissioners  at,  5 — 
state  of  the  harbour,  and  want  of 
wharves  at,  14. 

Balcarras,  Colin,  earl  of,  468  —  Earl 
James,  ib,  et  seq, — his  death,  465— 
Anne,  countess  of,  470 — sketches  of 
the  castle  0^464. 

Baltic,  first  view  of  the,  289. 

Baree  Doab  canal,  the,  246,  247,  658. 

Barnes,  William,  Poems  in  tbe  Dorset- 
shire dialect  by,  449. 

Bastie,  the  Sieur  de  la,  98. 

Bear  mountain,  the,  487. 

Beauty  and  Truth,  examination  of  Roa- 
kin's  views  on,  504  €t  seq. 

Belbeck,  valley  of  the,  480. 

Bengal,  Dakoitee  in,  647. 

Bengal  presidency,  finances  of  the,  689. 

Bengalees  of  India,  the,  287. 

Benoszo  Goz^oli,  the  works  of,  511. 

Bentinc^,  lord  W.,  abolition  of  Suttee 
by,  649 — furtherance  of  education  in 
India  by,  651. 

Berberah,  a  journey  to,  497,  498. 

Bergen,  dietches  at,  571. 

Bergstimme,  the,  from  Heine,  418. 

Bheel  tribes,  subjugation  and  civilisation « 
of  the,  647. 

Boad  tribes,  abolition  of  the  Meriah 
sacrifice  among  the,  649. 

Bolgrad,  oonductof  Rus8iaregarding,749. 

Bombay  presiden<nr,  finances  of  the,  639. 

Boriog  molluscs,  the,  473. 

BoTHWBLL^  Attoun's,  222  —  the  career 
and  character  of,  224. 

Bourbon,  the  Constable  of,  94. 

Bourse,  the,  at  Copenhagen,  280. 

Bramins  of  India,  the,  287. 

Bread,  want  of,  in  the  Crimea,  10. 

Brigandage,  prevalence  of,  in  Greece,  81. 

British  character^  self-poeseasion  of  the. 
686. 

Brooks,  tbe  outrage  on  Sumner  by,  115. 

Buchanan,  Mr,  the  future  preaidenpy  of 
116. 
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Burma,  the  war  with,  and  Lord  Dal- 
housie*8  conduct  of  it,  249. 

Burmese  war,  the  first,  cost  of,  639. 

Burt,  captain,  and  hiB  account  of  the 
Highlands,  869. 

Bcbtom'b  First  Footbtkfs  in  East  Afbi* 
CA,  review  of,  489. 

Bottle's  Review,  Mr,  443. 

Byzantine  art,  character,  &o.  of,  851. 

**'  Cable  and  shroud  !  the  blast  howls 
loud,"  428. 

Calcutta,  Lord  Dalhousie's  farewell  ad- 
drees  at,  284. 

Calvinism,  Macaula/s  representation  of, 
378. 

Cameronians,  Maoaulay's  representation 
of  the,  374. 

Campbell,  Sir  Colin,  and  Jamesons  the 
painter,  551. 

Canals,  recent,  executed  in  India,  652 
et$eq. 

Candeish,  subjugation,  &c.  of  the  Bheels 
in,  647. 

Capstone  parade,  the,  Ilfraoombe,  194, 
195. 

Caraod,  the  works  of  the,  5 1 8. 

Cardigan,  lord,  defence  of,  before  the 
Chelsea  board,  28. 

Carlyle  on  Sir  William  Lockhart^  95. 

Caroline  Matilda,  Queen  of  Denmark,  the 
case  of,  266. 

Carstairs,  Principal,  Maoaulay's  account 
of,  877. 

Catacombs  of  Rome,  the  discoveries  in 
the,  850. 

Cathcart,  lord,  the  bombardment  of  Cop- 
enhagen under,  276. 

Catherine,  the  empress,  the  revolution  in 
favour  of,  269. 

Cattegat,  the,  283. 

Cause  worth  trtiko,  a,  576. 

Cautley,  Major,  the  engineer  of  the  Gan- 
ges canal,  652. 

Caviluno,  the  Art  of,  618. 

Central  American  question,  the,  123. 

Charles  II.,  character  of  the  reign  of,  135. 

Chatb-dagh  mountain,  the,  485,  486. 

Chelsea  Board  of  Inquiry,  the,  and  its 
Report,  18, 21  etteq. 

Chillianwallah,  battle  of,  238. 

Christian  of  Denmark,  the  wife  of  Caro- 
line Matilda,  267. 

CHRiBTiAir  Art,  the  Poetbt  of,  850. 

Christianity,  the  modem  cavillers  at,  624. 

Christianboi^g  palace,  the,  279. 

Church  of  England,  position  and  dangen 
of  the,  594. 

CmoASsiA,  Travels  nr,  Part  II.,  45. 

Circassian  women,  sketches  of,  46. 

Circulation,  system  of,  in  the  Annelids, 
.&0.,  321. 

Civil  administration,  expense  of  the.  in 
India,  639. 

Civil  service  of  India,  the,  how  supplied, 
conducted,  &c.,  644. 


Clothing  of  the  army,  report  on  the,  16. 

Coalfields  of  India,  the,  658. 

Cochut,  P.  A.,  history  of  Law  and  the 

Mississippi  scheme  by,  97. 
Cockbum,  Mn,  the   authoress  of  the 

**  Flowers  of  the  Foreet,**  465. 
Colet,  Madame,  poems  by,  452. 
Collectors,  the  Indian,  644,  645. 
Collier,  Mr,  his  Ecclesiastical  courts^  bill, 

722. 
Commissariat,  Report  of    the  Oinesa 

Commissioners  on  the;,  8  et  weq. 
Communication,  works  for  improvement 

of,  in  India,  653. 
Congress,  the  proposed  new,  760,  751. 
Conservatives,  present  position  of  the, 

744. 
Continent,  present  position  of  the,  755. 
Copenhagen,  sketches  of,  276  et  seq. 
Cortona,  the  works  of,  513. 
Costumes,  Swedish,  and  lavra  rcgardmg 

them,  283. 
Cotton,  measures  for  encouraging  coUare 

of,  in  India,  657. 
Covenanted  class  in  the  Indian  serviee, 

the,  644. 
Crampton,  Mr,  the  dismissal  of,  &c^  117 

et  seq. 
Credit  Mobilier  of  France,  the,  753. 
Crimea,  our  Tour  in  thb  Istbbiob  or 

the,  480. 
Crimean  Commissioners,  the  report  Ac., 

of  the,  4  et  teq, 
Crimean  Report  and  Chelsea  Ik^uibt, 

the,  1. 
Cromwell,  anecdote  of,  261. 
Cumming,  Gordon,  as  an  African  traveU 

ler,  489. 
Cunningham,  Allan,  on  Jameeone  the 

painter,  557. 
Curates,  advertisements  for,  Ac,  595. 
Customs  and  stamps,  revenue  fix>m,  in 

India,  639. 
Dacoitee,  prevalence  of,  in  the  Poz^ah, 

and  its  suppression,  241,  646. 
Dalhoubie,  Lord,  India  undeb,  233— 

public  works  in  India  under,  652. 
Dalrymple,  lady,  464. 
Danubian  fortresses,  oonduct  of  Russia 

regarding  the,  748. 
Darien  Scheme,  the,  96. 
Da  Yinci,  Leonardo,  Uie  worioi  of,  358 

etseq, 
"Day  of  Delight,"  428. 
Death's  Jest-Book,  notice  of,  447. 
DemercUi  mountain,  436. 
Denmark,  the  court  of,  in  1771,  266^ 

the  naval  war  with,  ^6. 
Dennistoun,  James,  his  Memoirs  of  Sir 

Robert  Strange,  559. 
Desert,  passage  of  a,  497. 
Devonshire  limes,  the  Sketoher  on,  148. 
De  Witt,  the  Portraits  at  Holyrood  by, 

552. 
Diakos,  a  Greek  chief,  heroism  ol^  84* 
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Dietary  of  the  army,  reporfc  on  the,  16. 
DiDners,  importanoe  of,  in  Qreal  Britain, 

73«. 
Dirge,  a,  446. 
Dissenters,  on,  593. 
Dixon,    Captain,   ciyilisation   of  Mair- 

wara  by,  647. 
Djiketbie,  province  of,  58. 
Doabs  of  the  Punjab,  the,  242. 
Dodd's  Food  of  Lohdov,  review  of,  728. 
Doos,  Pbmiiisulab,  ▲  Chaptkr  on,  826. 
Dokum  Oku,  a  Circassian  chief,  55. 
"  Doth  not  the  earth  lie  here  below,"  406. 
Dred,  693. 

Dredging  for  aoophytee,  &c..  476. 
Drunkenness,  prevalence  of,  in  Sweden, 

287. 
Dunes,  the  battle  of  the,  260. 
Dunkirk,  Sir  William  Lockhart  at  the 
siege  of,  259 — its  capture,  261 — the 
attempt  to  rebuild  it,  264. 
Eagles,  Rbt.  John,  the  Skbtohkb  bt, 

reviewed,  142. 
East  India  Directors,  the  administration 

of  the,  652. 
Eastern  art,  character,  &c.  of,  851. 
Eastman,  Charles  6.,  poems  by,  445. 
.  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  history  of  the,  pro- 
posed reforms  of  them,  &&,  7 1 5  e<  «eg. 
Ecclesiastical  Gazette,  the,  its  advertise- 
ments, ^,  592  et  seq. 
Edinburgh,  Lord  Kainsay  as  candidate 

for,  233. 
Education,  progress  of,  in  India,  651. 
Eesa  country,  sketches  in  the,  494. 
Elbe,  voyage  up  the,  274. 
Electric  telegraph,  introduction  of  the, 

into  India,  656. 
Elizabeth,  attempted  reform  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical courts  under,  716. 
Elk-Dagh  mountain,  the,  436. 
Embassy,  a  special,  in  1698, 104  M  §eq, 
Empshot,  churdi,  &c.  of,  177. 
English  character,  definition  of,  136. 
English  Eoolbsiabtioal  Coubis,  the, 

715. 
English  hotels,  on,  341. 
Eoli^  the,  and  its  respiration,  481. 
Erskioe,  Alexander,  minister-at-war  to 

Qustavus  Adolphus,  92. 
Evil,  the  arUstic  treatment  of,  509. 
Excise,  revenue  fh>m,  in  India,  638. 
Facts,  distinction  between,  and  truths, 

504. 
Family  Histobt,  456. 
Female  infanticide,  suppression  of,  in 

India,  650. 
Feigusoo,  William,  a  Scottish  painter, 

554. 
Fern  owl,  the,  182. 
Feudalism,  extinction  of,  in  the  Pui:gab, 

240. 
Fido,  a  Lisbon  do^^  328. 
Filder,  Mr,  the  statement  and  defence  of, 
19. 


Finances,  Indian,  638. 

Finland,  the  transfer  of,  to  Roasia,  276. 

Food  of  London,  the,  728. 

Foreign  affiurs,  present  aspect  of,  747. 

Foreign  alliances,  state  of  our,  565. 

Foreign  enlistment  act,  results  of  the, 
117. 

Forman,  Helena,  the  wife  of  Rubens, 
549. 

*'  Forth  rushes  the  water,**  419. 

France,  position  of,  under  Francis  I.,  95 
— state  of,  under  Law,  98  et  aeq. — the 
alliance  with,  566 — Cleaning  of,  toward 
Russia,  750. 

Frauds,  the  recent  great,  739. 

Fredericsborg  castle,  Copenhagen,  279. 

Preiser's  Kirke,  the,  Copenhagen,  278. 

French  army,  relative  position,  &c.  o( 
in  the  Crimea,  6. 

Fresh  meat,  want  of,  in  the  Crimea,  10. 

"  From  the  mountain  to  the  oham- 
plaign,"  405. 

Friihzeitiger  Friihling,  translation  of, 
422. 

Fuel,  want  of,  in  the  Crimea,  10. 

Galloway,  Hon.  &,  on  the  Kansas  ques* 
tion,  115. 

Galton,  the  African  traveller,  489. 

Gaming,  the  system  o^  at  Baden-Baden, 
609. 

Gang  robbery,  the  suppression  of,  in 
India,  646. 

Ganges  canal,  execution,  &c  of  the,  652. 

Gemmation,  reproduction  by,  320. 

"  Gently  the  yellow  moonlight  stream- 
ed," 423. 

Geofgia,  early  history  of,  59. 

German  art,  early,  characteristics  of,  511. 

Gibbs,  James,  the  architect,  562. 

Gibraltar,  an  incident  of  the  siege  of, 
469. 

Giordano,  the  works  of,  513. 

Giotto,  characteristics  of  the  works  of, 
511,  512. 

Glencoe,  the  massacre  of^  Macaulay  on, 
138. 

Goat-sucker,  the,  182. 

Goethe,  **  From  the  mountain,"  &c.  firom, 
405  — **  Life  from  each  star,"  &o.  from, 
409— his  May  song,  translation  o^  422. 

Goojerat,  the  battle  of,  238. 

GM5tha  canal,  voyage  through  the,  285, 
286 — river,  scenery  of  the,  285. 

Gottenbuiig,  sketches  at,  284. 

Gottknd,  the  island  of,  575. 

Grand  Style,  Ruskin's  definition  of,  Ao., 
503,  504. 

Grant,  the  portraits  of,  144. 

Great  Britain,  sympathy  in,  with  the 
army  after  Inkermann,  1 — conduct  of, 
toward  Greece,  79  —  the  dispute  be- 
tween, and  the  United  States,  116^  seq. 

Greece,  obligations  of  modem  oivilis»- 
tion  to,  77. 

Gbeeoi  and  Italy,  77. 
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Oreek  insarreotion,  the,  79. 

Greek  language,  the  ancient  and  modem, 

78,  79. 
Orey  mountains,  the,  S85,  836. 
Gudabini,  the,  an  African  tribe,  494. 
Gwyniad  water,  the,  836. 
Hall,  captain,  proceedings  of,  in  Mair- 

wara,  647. 
Halmstad,  harbour  of;  284. 
Hambui^  sketches  at,  274. 
Hamilton,  Gavin,  the  paintings  of,  658. 
Hamilton,  James,  the  African  traveller, 

489. 
Hanger  wood,  the,  at  Selbome,  176. 
Harar,  the  city  of,  account  of;  490,  496. 
Harari  language,  the,  498. 
Hawkley,  land-slip  at,  177. 
Heine,  songs  from,  413,  424. 
Heresy,  on,  598. 
Hermit  crab,  habits  of  the,  81 4. 
Heme,  Lieutenant,  491, 499,  500. 
High  art,  Raskin's  views  on,  examined, 

508. 
High  and  low  art,  what,  144. 
Highlands  and  Highlanders,  Maoaulay's 

picture  of,  869. 
Hindostanees,  character  of  the,  287. 
Historian,  qualifications  of  the,  127. 
Hogarth,  the  works  and  character  of, 

557. 
Holyrood,  the  portraits  at,  551. 
Home  politics,  present  lull  in,  742. 
Horses,  value  of,  in  Ciroaasia,  48. 
Hotel  d'Odessa,  the,   at  SunpheropoL 

433. 
"  How  lordly  smUeth,"  422. 
Hume,  David,  correspond^ice  of  Ram- 
say the  painter  with,  555. 
Hume,  Sir  Patrick,  Maoaulay's  account 

of,  871— sketches  of,  460  H  teq, 
Hungary,  treachery  of  Austria  toward, 

89. 
Hunt's  Light  of  the  World,  Ruskin  on, 

515. 
Huntei's  Song,  a,  426. 
^  I  scarcely  hoped  to  see  again,"  426. 
Idealism,  Ruskin  on,  507. 
Ilfracombe,  sketches  at,  185  —  scenery, 

Ac.  of,  824. 
''  In  blue  waving  mists  and  in  the  deep 

snow,'*  426 
India  uvdbb  Lord  Dalhousib,  283. 
India,  extent,  population,  &c.  of,  286— 

peculiar  social  state  of;  ib, — ^the  various 

races,  237— the  finances  of;  638. 
Indian  budget,  reading  of  the,  in  Parlia- 
ment, 637. 

IlTDIAN  BMFinS,  OUB,  636. 

Indian  treasury,  pensions,  &c.  with  which 
burdened,  638. 

Indus,  works  for  improving  the  naviga- 
tion of  the,  654. 

Infanticide,  suppression  of;  in  India. 
660. 

Inns,  Swedish,  peculiarities  of,  284. 


Ionian  republic,  state,  kc  of  ilM,  96L 
Ireland,  Maoaulay's  picture  of,  141. 
Iebnaus,  Lbttcb  to,  Toucaiva  Tbmto- 

RAUTUS,  592. 
Ironstone,  beds  of,  in  India,  658. 
Irrigation,  importance  of,  in  IndiAy  245 — 

woi^  for,  m  the  Punjab,  246     fiish 

and  works  in  India,  663. 
**  Isabel,"  445. 
Italian  a^rt,  early  charaeteristios  of,  51 1 — 

cause  of  the  decadence  ot,  513. 
Italy,  obligations  of  civiliflatioa  to,  77, 

86— her  present  state  and  pitwpacta, 

86. 
"  I've  cast  my  care  on  notiung  now,"  413. 
Isak  Bey,  a  ^rcaasian  chief,  56. 
James  IL,  character  of  the  reign  of^  135 

— Maoaulay's  character  of,  13d. 
Jamesons,  George,  the  Scottish  punter, 

549. 
Jats  of  India,  the,  237. 
Jews,  the,  in  the  Crimea,  481. 
Jhansie,  the  annexation  of,  252. 
Johnston,  Miss  Sophy,  465. 
Judges,  the  Indian,  644. 
June,  the  month  o^  in  England,  3S4. 
Kansas   question,   the,  in  the  United 

States,  115. 
Karaite  Jews,  traditional  history  of  the;, 

481. 
Kara,  conduct  of  Russia  regarding,  748. 
Kaye,  Mr,  work  by,  on  Indm,  645. 
Keith,  Mrs  Anne,  470 — Mrs   Mamj, 

270 — Robert,  ambassador  to  Russia, 

269— Colonel  Robert,  firmness  of,  in 

the  case  of  Caroline  Matilda,  267— 

sketch  of  his  career,  269. 
Keith  papers,  notices  of  the,  270. 
Kellerinnen  of  the  Tyrol,  the,  343. 
Kelly,SirFit8roy,hisEoclesiastioalooarts 

bUl,  722. 
Khonds,  habits,  ftc  of  the,  and  their  re- 
clamation, 649. 
Kiel,  town,  &c  of,  275. 
Krapf  and  Erhardt,  the  African  travel- 
lers, 489. 
Kullen  point,  view  of,  284. 
Land  settlement,  the  three  modes  oC  in 

India,  641  et  ieq. 
Land-tax,  revenue  derived  from  the,  in 

India,  638,  640 — ^modes  of  collection, 

&c,  641. 
Landscape,  modem  appreciation  of,  145. 
Landscape  painting,  difficulties,  &c.  o^ 

142. 
Landscape  paintings,  modem,  in  Exhi- 
bitions, 144. 
Laudscrona,  sketches  at,  282. 
Lantem  hill,  Ilfracombe,  195. 
Law,  John,  sketch  of  the  career  of,  96 

etseq. 
Laws,  obligations  o^  to  Greece  and  Il^lt 

77.  • 

Lawrence,  Sir  Henry, 

the  Punjab  by,  238  et  aeg. 
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Leigb  woods,  the,  148. 
Liife,  the  development  of,  SI  7 — defini- 
tion of  it,  319. 
^  Life  from  each  star  above  is  beaming,'' 

409. 
Lindaay,  Lady  Anne,  extracts  from  the 
memoirs  of,  464 — her  *'Auld  Robin 
Gray,"  466 — Lady  Margaret,  ib. 
Lindsays,  the  Lives  of  the,  notices  o^ 

and  extracts  from,  i6S  ei  seq. 
Lisbon,  the  street  dogs  of,  827. 
Literature,  obligations  of,  to  Greece  and 

Italy,  77. 
Livadia,  villa  of,  438. 
Livingston,  the  African  traveller,  489. 
Lockhart,  Sir  William,  Cromwell's  am- 
bassador to  France,  95 — sketch  of  the 
career  of,  as  ambassador  to  France, 
258  €t  uq, 
LONl>ON,  THB  rooD  ov,  728. 
London,  June  in,  834— -the  Queen  of 

Oude  in,  485. 
''  Lovely  eyes  on  loved  ones  gazing/'  419. 
Lucan,    lord,    defence    of,    before   the 

Chelsea  board,  21. 
Lucknow,  the  city  of,  254. 
Lumisden,  Miss,  afterwards  wife  of  Sir 

It  Strange,  560. 
Lutheran  service,  the,  in  Denmark,  278. 
Luxury,  employment,  &c.  given  by,  787. 
Lynmouth  and  its  scenery,  the  Sketcher 

on,  149. 
Macaxjlat,  127,  865. 
Macaulay's  History,  popularity  of,  128. 
M'Neill,  Sir  John,  appointed  commis- 
sioner to  the  Crimea,  4  ti  seq. 
Macpherson,  lieutenant,  efforts  of,  among 

the  Khonds,  649. 
Madras  presidency,  finances  of  the,  639. 
Mahmut  Sultan,  a  Tartar  village,  434. 
Maine  liquor  law,  the  advocates  of  the, 

733. 
Mairwara,  the  civilisation  of,  647. 
Manin,  M.,  changed  views  of,  regarding 

Italy,  87. 
Harar  prairie,  passage  of  the,  494. 
Marine  zoology,  the  pursuit  of,  314  ti  ieq. 
Marlborough,  character  of,  129 — Macau- 
lay  on,  132,  377. 
Mary,  Queen,  interest  of  the  story  of, 

224.  • 
Mary,  Queen  of  William  IIL,  Macaulay 

on,  132. 
Materialistio  school  of  art,  the,  857  ei 

8eq. 
May  songs,  translations  of,  422. 
Mayor's  feast,   significance,  &o.  of  the, 

734. 
Mazarin,  reception  of  Sir  William  Lock- 
hart  by,  &c,  258  ei  seq. 
Medusas,  vitality  of  the.  319. 

Melville,  Sir  James,  of  F 

Memmi,  art-school  <  ~  ' 
Meriah  sacrifice^  i 
649. 


METAM0RFH061B :  a  TALB.~Part  IIL 
chap,  i..  Retrospect,  61 — chap,  ii.,  The 
interview,  68— chap,  iii,  A  bwt  for 
a  pike,  66 — chap,  iv.,  An  old  soldier 
and  a  pretty  woman,  68 — chap,  v..  An 
offer  of  marriage,  71 — chap,  vl,  The 
clouds  clear,  74. 

Metcalfe,  Mr,  the  Oxonian  in  Norway 
by,  673. 

Mignon,  song  from,  416. 

Military  preparation,  neglect  of,  564. 

Minenus  of  India,  the,  658. 

Mississippi  Scheme,  the,  98  et  seq,     * 

Mitchell,  Sir  Andrew,  career  and  cha- 
racter of,  271. 

MoDBBN  Faihtkbs,  Vol,  III.,  review  of, 
503. 

Mtfen,  the  island  of,  276. 

Molluscs,  habits,  anatomy,  ftc.  of  the, 
816  et  seq, 

Moolraj,  the  revolt  of,  and  its  suppres- 
sion, 238. 

Mooltan,  canals  in,  653. 

More,  Jacob,  the  Scottish  painter,  558. 

Morning  hymn,  a,  407. 

Moslem  merchant,  picture  of  the,  491 . 

Motala,  the  ironworks  of,  288. 

Motion  and  life,  relations  of,  319. 

Mure  on  the  modem  Greek  character,  81. 

Murray,  lady,  her  Memoirs  of  Grizzell 
Baillie,  &c.,  notices,  &c.  of,  458. 

Murray,  Thomas,  a  Scottish  painter,  554. 

Musa,  the  Snow-storm  by,  25. 

Mustapha,  Ha^ji,  a  Circassian,  53. 

MiuEubee  caste  among  the  Seikhs,  the, 
241. 

**  My  temple  is  the  morning  sky,*'  407. 

Mysticism  in  its  relation  to  art.  Bio  on, 
355. 

Mythology,  the  Northern,  573. 

Nagpore,  annexation  of,  252. 

Naib,  the,  sketches  of,  46. 

Napier,  Sir  Charles,  the  settlement  of 
Sdnde  by,  238. 

Naples,  the  dispute  with,  754. 

Napoleon,  present  position,  ftc.  of,  753. 

"Nation  on  nation,  man  upon  man," 
428. 

Naturalism,  rise,  &c.  of,  in  art,  357e<  eeq. 
— Ruskin  on,  507. 

Nature,  modem  appreciation  of,  in  paint- 
ing, 145. 

Navy,  expense  of  the,  in  India,  639. 

Nebulosa,  habits,  &c.  of  the,  320. 

Nelson,  lord,  his  attack  on  Copenhagen « 
276. 

Neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States,  the, 
117. 

Nbw  Uwa,  a,  485. 

Newland,  Mr,  sketches  in  Scandinavia 
Wl. 

of,  in  Sweden,  285. 
of  the,  575. 
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Northern  mythology,  the,  572. 
Northern  States,  the,  our  natural  allies, 

667. 
Norway,  the  transfer  o^  to  Sweden,  276 

—extent,    population,  Ac.  of,  282 — 

sketches  in,  671. 
Nyanuggar,  rise  of  the  city  of,  647. 
Nyaasi,  the  lake,  489. 
Officers,  general  conduct  of  the,  in  the 

Crimea,  6,  7. 
"  Oh  come  to  me  when  thro*  the  night," 

424. 
Oldtowkr,  ABBOOKsiDBDuxoons,  884. 
Ongar  pass,  the,  435. 
Opium,  revenue  from,  in  India,  688. 
Opium-Eatkb,  recent  Confession  or 

▲N,  629. 
Orcagna,  the  Last  Judgment  of,  504 — 

characteristics  of  the  works  of,  511. 
Orianda,  palace  of,  438. 
Oriental  education  system  in  India,  the, 

651. 
Orissa,  prevalence  of  infanticide  in,  and 

its  suppression,  650. 
Orleans  regency,  the,  264. 
0*Shaughnes8y,  Dr,  and  the  electric  tele- 
graph in  India,  656. 
Otho,  king,  misgovemment  of,  in  Greece, 

85. 
Oude,  the  annexation  of,  252  ti  seq. — the 
^  queen  of,  and  her  mission  to  England, 

485. 
Our  Lady's  Church,  Copenhagen,  Thor- 

waldseu's  works  in,  278. 
Oursub,  vineyards  aud  vines  at,  437. 
Outram,  General  Sir  James,  258 — subju- 
gation, &o.  of  the  Bheels,  by,  64  K. 
**  Over  mountains  to  the  ocean,"  410. 
Owen,  professor,  on  the  boring  molluscs, 

474. 
Pagan  art,  development  of  Christian  from, 

850. 
Paganism,  influence  of,  on  the  revival  of 

art,  361  et  seq, 
Pagurus,  habits  of  the,  814. 
Palmorston,  lord,  on  the  peace  and  its 

continuance,  747. 
Panmure,  lord,  his  directions  to  the  Cri- 
mean commissioners,  4. 
Parliament,  indifference  to  Indian  afihirs 

in,  637. 
Parties;  present  quietude  among,  743. 
Partnit^  vineyards  and  vines  at,  437. 
Patterson,  William,  the  originator  of  the 

Bank  of  England,  92— the  career  of. 

Peace,  threatened  rupture  of  the,  748. 
Pedcstrianism,  on,  840. 
Pegu,  the  annexation  of,  250 — cotton  dis- 
trict of,  657. 

PBNINStTLAB  DOOS,  ▲  CHAPTER  ©W    826. 

Penn,  Haoaulay's  representation  of,  131 

878. 
Peregrination,  what,  840. 
Philina's  song,  translation  of,  420. 


Philistine,  the  bocM,  €a& 

Pholas,  the,  a  boring  mottwc,  471,  iTi 

475. 
Phorus,  pass  of,  441. 
Piedmont,  preeent  poeiiion,  kcoijV. 
Pierce,  president,    conduct  o^  oa  ^ 

enlistment  question,  118  d  Mf 
Pitzounda,  church  of,  58. 
Poetry,  Ruskin's  definition  of,  501 

PORRT  OF  CHRZSrLAJr  ABT,  THZ.  %S^ 

Police  force,   establi^unent  o^  is  lb 

Punjab,  241. 
Political  bias,  danger  o^  to  tfaehiitonr, 

127. 

POUTIOAL   LT7LI>    THJf,   AJTO  WHAT  WH 
BREAK  IT,  741. 

Portland,  the  earl   of,  his  embsa?  3 

France  in  1698,  104  et  teq. 
Portraits,  modem,  characteristieiol,!^ 
Postage  system,  new,  in  India,  656. 
Posting,  mode,  Ac  of,  in  Sweden,  U^. 
Post-Raphaelitee,  the  woite  of  the,  513. 
Poussin,  Qaspar,  the  Sket<^r  on.  Hi 
Pre-Raphaelites,  Ruakin's  error  nffri- 

ing  the,  511— the  modem,  515. 
Prince  steamer,  effbcts  of  the  loss  of  tte 

15. 
Prior,  Mathew,  his  diary  of  the  embtsy 

to  France  in  1698,  104  el  teq. 
Prussia,  the  alliance  with,  567, 
Public  works,  recent,  in  India,  652^«J- 
Punjab,  the  annexation  of,  and  itsMW*- 

ment,  288— Lord  Dalhoosfes  edmiffli- 

tration  of,  289  et  ^eq.—itB  l^T^ 

aspect,  241  et$eq. 
Putteedaree  system  of  land  oettkmaA 

in  India,  the,  641,  642. 
Radcliflfe  library,  the  architecture  ovJW 
Raffaelle,  the  landscape  of,  J45— Kasto 

on,  514,  522. 
Railways,  continental,  275 — progre«,» 

of,  in  India,  654. 
Rajpoots  of  India,  the,  237— pre«l«>» 

of  infanticide  among  the,  659. 
Rameay,  Allan,  the  painter,  554. 
Ramsay,  lord,  first  appearance  of^  333. 
Rangoon,  the  city  of,  260.  ^^ 

Ration  stoppages,  difficulties  coomtt^ 

with,  17. 
Regulation  and  noU'regulation  pfofinoei 

of  India,  the,  644. 
Reid,  bishop  of  Orkney,  death  of,  9$. 
Religion,  obligations  of,  to  Greece  iw 

Italy,  77. 
Respbctabilitt,  ▲  DiALOous,  678. 
Respiration,  system  of,  in  theaDneud^ 

&c.,  321. 
Revolution  of  1688,  the  men  of  the,  Iz' 

— its  general  character,  184. 

Rio,  M.,  THE  POBTRT  OF  CilBlSnAS  AH 

BY,  reviewed,  360. 
River  navigation,   development  ot  » 

India,  653  et  aeq.  ^ 

Roads,  establishment  of,  in  the  PoiQi^ 

243  et  teq. 
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"Roclilitz's  TriDklied,  translatioii  of,  417. 
Roman  art,  origin  of  Christian  in,  350. 
Hx>ixian  triumph,  impressiyeneea  of  thfe, 

636. 
Rothes,  the  earl  of,  death  of,  95. 
Itoxen  lake,  the,  289. 
Ru.nciman  the  painter,  the  works,  kc  of, 

558. 
RnsKiN,  Mb,  and  his  Theoribs— Sub- 
L.IMB  AND  RiDiouLous,  503— viewB  of, 
as  to  landscape-painting,  142. 
Russia,  difficulties  of  alliance  with,  567 
— her  aggressions  in  Scandinavia,  568 
— the  coronation  fdtes,  &c.  in,  636  — 
evasions  of  the  treaty  by,  748. 
Russian  officers,  sketches  of,  483. 
Russian  war,  conduct  of  the  army  during 

the,  564. 
Ryotwaree  system  of  land  settlement  in 

India,  the,  641,642. 
Sacred  art,  the  true  aim  of,  354. 
St  Martin's-in-the< Fields,  the  church  of, 

663. 
Salghir  river,  the,  434. 
Salt,  revenue  from,  in  India.  630. 
Sattaro,  the  annexation  of,  252. 
Scandinavia,  564. 
Scepticism,  modem,  614. 
Schacho,  river  and  valley  of,  49. 
Scinde,  Sir  Charles  Napier  in,  288. 
Scio,  the  massacre  of,  80. 
Soot  abroad,  thb,  the  Man  of  Council, 
91 — THE  Man  of  Diplomaot,  257 — 
THE  Man  of  Abt,  548. 
Scotland,    Macaulay's   attacks  on,  366 

eiteq, 
Scott,  Mrs,  letters  from,  462. 
Scutari,  hospital  sketches  at,  4. 
Sea-fishing,  picture  of,  345. 
Sea-sidb  Studies,  184--Part  IL,  312— 

Part  III.,  472. 
Sebastopol,  sketches  of  the  winter  before, 

2. 
Sefer  Pasha,  the  Circassian  chief,  45. 
Seikh  revolt,  the,  and  its  suppression, 

238. 
Sblbobnb,  a  visit  to,  175. 
Select  Society,  the,  at  Edinburgh,  555. 
Serpents,  isle  of,  conduct  of  Russia  re- 
garding, 748. 
Seven  Tors,  the,  186. 
Shakespeare's  plays,  pamphletattributing 
their  authorship  to  Bacon.  616. 


Slavery  question,  dissensions  in  the 
United  States  on  the,  1 15. 

Sleeman,  colonel,  suppression  of  Dakoitee 
by,  647. 

Snow-storm,  the,  25. 

Solicitor-Oeneral,  the,  his  bill  for  reform- 
ing the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  722. 

Somali  expedition,  the,  491. 

Somalis,  sketches  among  the,  491*et  teq, 

Soul6,  M.,  proceedings  of,  in  Spain,  121. 

Sound,  aspect  of  the,  281. 

Spain,  conduct  of  the  United  States  to- 
ward, 121 — present  state  of,  567 — pre- 
sent position  of,  754. 

Speke,  lieutenant,  491,  499,  500. 

Spiritual  schools  of  art,  the,  and  their 
decline,  355  tt  ieq. 

Stair,  lord,  British  ambassador  to  France, 
98  —  firmness  of,  as  ambassador  to 
France,  and  sketches  of  him  there,  264. 

Steam  voyage,  a,  273. 

Steamers,  screw  and  paddle,  275. 

Steborg  Castle,  ruins  of,  289. 

Stephens,  Mr,  bill  for  reforming  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Courts  drawn  up  by,  72?. 

Stockholm,  sketches  on  the  wat  to, 
273— John  Bull,  i5.— Hamburg,  274— 
Altona  to  Kiel,  275  — Rhoda,  t5.— 
Copenhagen,  276 — Vor  Frue  Kirke, 
278 — the  Christianborg  palace,  279 — 
the  Bourse,  280 — Thorwaldsen's  mu- 
seum, ih. — Landscrona,  282 — the  Cat- 
tegat,  283  —  Gottenburg,  284  — the 
Gotha  canal,  286— Trolhattan,  ib.— 
Wenersboi^,  287— the  Wenem  lake, 
288— the  Baltic,  289— the  Venice  of 
the  North,  ib, — first  view  of,  its  sitiia- 
tion,  &c.,  ib. 

Stowe,  Mrs,  Deed  bt,  reviewed,  693. 

Strange,  Sir  Robert,  the  career  of,  558 
et  teq. 

Street  dogs  of  the  Peninsula,  the,  326. 

Stroyan,  lieutenant,  491,  499,  500 — ^his 
murder,  501. 

Struensee,  sketch  of  the  career  of,  266 
et  seq. 

Sudiyah,  the  princess,  495. 

Sumner,  Mr,  the  outrage  on,  115. 

Sun-fish,  the,  345. 

Suttee,  abolition  of,  in  India,  648. 

Sweden,  sketches  on,  282. 

Sweeder  caste  among  the  Seikhs,  the, 
241. 
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Teredo  navaliis  the,  and  its  mode  of  ope- 
ration, 473. 

"  The  song  of  mine  is  light  and  fine,"  417. 

Thirst,  sudBferings  from,  in  Africa,  497. 

Thorwaldsen,  works  of,  in  Yor  Frue 
Kirke,  278. 

Thorwaldsen's  museum,  Copenhagen,  280 
— ^his  character  as  a  sculptor,  i6.— his 
works,  281. 

"  Through  the  woods  storm-tost,"  410. 

Thuggee,  extinction  of^  in  the  Punjab, 
241,  646. 

Tickler  among  the  Thisybb,  198. 

Times  Crimean  fund,  the,  1. 

Times,  the  advertiaements  of  the,  594. 

Tlepolekus,  Letter  to  Ibenaos  from, 
TODCHiNG  Temporalities,  592. 

Tosh,  Isabella,  the  wife  of  Jameson  the 
painter.  552. 

Tracy's  cave,  Ilfraoombe,  186. 

Transport,  deficiency  o^  in  the  Crimea, 
8,9,11. 

Travel,  remarks  on,  340 — advantages  of, 
as  a  means  of  development,  and  cha- 
racteristics of  modem,  408 — former 
appreciation  of,  ib, 

Trekroner  battery,  the,  at  Copenhagen, 
276,  277. 

Trenches,  scenes  in  the,  before  Sebasto- 
pol,2. 

Tricoupi,  M.,  his  History  of  the  Greek 
Insurrection,  81,  84. 

Trinity  Church  and  tower,  Copenhagen, 
281. 

Trolhattan,  district,  ftc.  of,  286. 

Truth  and  Beauty,  examination  of  Rus- 
kin's  views  on,  504  et  teq. 

Truths,  distinction  between,  and  fiicts, 
504. 

Tulloch,  colonel,  appointed  commissioner 
to  the  Crimea,  4  et  m^.— and  the  Chel- 
sea board,  21  et  teq. 

Turkey,  the  government  of,  in  Qreece,  80 
— alleged  improvement  of,  81. 

TJyrol,  the,  848. 

Ubooch,  province  of,  45,  53 — heroism  of 
the  inhabitants,  55. 

Una,  a  New,  485. 

Uncovenanted  class  in  the  Indian  ser- 
vice, the,  644. 

Uniform  postage,  introduction  of,  into 
India,  656. 

United  States,  present  state  of  afEairs  in 
the,  115 — our  alliance  with  the,  566. 


"  Vainly,  alas !  I  dreamed  tbmfc  7«<C 
Vegetables,  want  of,  in  ihm  Crimea,  ! 
Vegetarianism  and  its  foUo^vreva^  on,  ' 
Vermont  winter-scene,  a,  44^ 
Village  oommunitiea  of  Tn<1ia>j   tlie,  i 

642. 
Vitality,  energy  of,  in  its  lo^rca-  £jr 

318. 
Vor  Frue  Kirke,  the,  at  Gopenbj^^eiiy  21 
Wadv  Duntu«  the,  498. 
Waldenses,  efforts  of  Cromwell  on  beb 

of  the,  259. 
Wallace,    Sir   William,    ozig:m    of  t 

French  aJlianoe  with,  93. 
Walpole  on  Jamesone  Uie  portrait-pain 

er,  552. 
Wars,  financial  embarraaaments  cause 

by,  in  India,  639. 
Water-colour  painting,  the  Sketcber  on 

152. 
Waverley  Novels,  who  vnrote  the^  619. 
Watside  Songs,  original  ▲kd  trass- 

LATED,  403. 
"  We  three  archers  be,"  404. 
Weeping  lady,  the,  a  poem,  A  50. 
Wekh  marches,  scenery  of  the,  33& 
Wenem  lake,  the,  286,  288. 
Wenersborg,  town  of,  287. 
Weme,  the  African  traveller,  489. 
Western  powers,  conduct  of  tiie^  toward 

Oreece  79 
Wetten  lake,  the,  Sweden,  288,  289. 
White's  Selbome,  remarks  on,  and  visit 

to  its  scene,  175  et  S0{. 
*  Who  never  ate  with  tean  their  bread,** 

416. 
Wiesbaden,  suidde  at  the  gaming-tables 

of,  610. 
Waiiam  III.,  character  of,  129,  137— 

character  of  his  reign,  135. 
Willow  wren,  the,  177. 
Wilson,  Maigarety  the  martyrdom  of, 

378. 
Wines  of  the  Crimea,  the,  437. 
Women,  value  of,  in  GroaaBia,  47. 
Woodlands,  the,  a  poem,  450. 
Woods,  measures  regarding,  in  Indii, 

658. 
Woronzoff  road,  the,  435. 
Yalta,  sketches  at,  438. 
*'  Yet  am  I  young  and  fresh,"  410. 
Zayla,  sketches  at,  491. 
Zemindaree  system  of  land  settlement 

in  India,  the,  641,  642.  .  . 
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